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PREFACE. 


Ever  since  the  publication  of  his  Gazetteer  of  Vermont  in  182-1,  the  author  has 
contemplated  a  larger  work,  which  should  embrace,  not  only  the  Gazetteer,  but  a 
general  History  of  the  state,  both  Natural  and  Civil.  He  accordingly  commenced 
collecting  and  laying  aside  materials  for  that  purpose,  and  during  the  four  years  last 
past,  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  work.  His  means  and  facilities  for  the  researches  and  investigations  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  have  not  been  such  as  he  could  have  wished  ;  but  he 
has  endeavored  to  improve  these,  such  as  they  were,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
now,  through  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  he  is  enabled  to  lay  before  his 
fellow  citizens  the  result  of  his  labors.  That  his  work,  embracing,  as  it  does,  sub- 
jects so  multifarious  and  dissimilar,  has  many  imperfections,  he  is  fully  sensible; 
but  he  ventures  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  to  answer  the  reasonablo 
expectations  of  all,  and  especially  of  those  who  can  duly  appreciate  the  labor  and 
difficulties  of  a  work  of  this  kind. 

For  convenience  in  printing,  the  three  several  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divi- 
ded, have  been  separately  paged,  and,  to  the  two  first  parts,  separate  indices  have 
been  prepared.  On  account  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  third  part,  an 
index  to  that  was  thought  to  l»c  unnecessary. 

Part  First  is  devoted  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  state,  and  is  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  original  investigations.  The  only  general  account  of  our  Natural  His- 
tory, which  has  hitherto  been  published,  is  that  contained  in  Dr.  Williams'  History. 
Though  highly  interesting  and  useful,  that  account  was  prepared  at  a  period  and 
under  circumstances  which  necessarily  rendered  it  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects 
erroneous.  Misled  by  the  vulgar  names,  and  depending  upon  the  representations 
of  the  hunters,  he  has  in,  perhaps,, a  majority  of  cases,  applied  the  scientific  names 
of  European  animals  to  ours,  which,  though  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
them,  are  specifically  distinct.  The  first  chapter  of  this  part  contains  the  result  of 
several  years'  meteorological  observations  made  by  the  author  at  Burlington,  and 
also  of  observations  made  at  several  other  places  within  the  state.  The  author's 
views  will  be  found  here,  respecting  the  formation  of  ice,  earthquakes,  the  cause  of 
the  coldness  of  our  climate  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  See.  The  descriptions 
in  the  four  following  chapters  have  been  nearly  all  made  by  the  author,  directly 
from  Vermont  animals.  In  some  cases,  where  Vermont  specimens  could  not  be  pro- 
cared,  and  the  animal  was  known  to  exist  in  the  state,  a  borrowed  description  has 
been  introduced,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived  has 
been  indicated,  by  placing  the  name  of  the  author  at  the  close  of  the  description. 
In  making  out  his  account  of  the  Birds,  he  was  much  assisted  by  a  list  of  Vermont 
Birds,  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  of  Boston  ;  and  in  determining 
several  species  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  he  has  been  kindly  aided  by  Dr.  D.  II . 
Stoker,  also  of  Boston.  For  the  full  descriptions  of  our  Molluscous  Aninmls,  in 
the  sixth  chapter,  he  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  C.  B~  Adam?,  of  Middle- 
bury  C-jllcge,  aud  the  full  and  excellent  Catalogue  of  Veiniont  Plants  lias  been 
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generously  prepared  for  this  work  by  Willi  aw  Oakks,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 
who  ranks  among  the  first  botanists  in  the  country.  The  eighth  chapter  remains 
to  be  written  after  a  Geological  Surrey  of  the  state  shall  have  been  effected. 

Part  Sctond  contains  a  connected  Civil  History  of  the  state  from  the  first  discov- 
cry  of  its  territory  down  to  the  year  1^42.  That  portion  of  the  history,  which  pre- 
cedes the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  being  of  a  very  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting character,  has  been  treated  more  fully  than  in  any  previous  history  of  the 
state.  The  materials  for  this  portion  have  been  principally  derived  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liams' History,  the  Hon.  William  Sladk's  Vermont  State  Papers,  and  a  valuable 
series  of  papers  recently  published  at  Bennington,  in  the  State  Banner,  under  the 
title  of  Historical  Readings,  and  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Hilahd 
Hall,  one  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress.  Of  these  works  he  has  made  free 
use,  which  he  would  here  publicly  acknowledge,  as  he  has  often  copied  their  lan- 
guage as  well  as  their  facts,  and  has  not  been  particular  to  disfigure  his  pages  with 
quotation  marks. 

From  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  only  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  state  has  been  given  ;  but  to  compensate  for  deficiencies  here,  he 
has  added,  in  separate  chapters,  the  history  of  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the 
religious  institutions,  with  a  closing  chapter  upon  the  state  of  society.  The  assist- 
ance, which  he  has  received,  in  the  preparation  of  these,  will  be  found  dnly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Part  Third  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  reprint  of  the  author's  Gazetteer,  pub- 
lished in  1824.  Many  additions  and  corrections  have,  however,  been  introduced, 
together  with  the  most  important  statistics  collected  at  the  last  census,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  towns  has,  in  most  cases,  been  brought  down  to  the  year  1841. 

The  Map  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
more  correct  than  any  map  of  the  state  hitherto  published.  It  is  engraved  upon 
steel,  and  that,  and  all  the  other  engravings  have  been  executed  expressly  for  this 
work,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hills,  of  Burlington,  and  in  a  manner,  which  we  think 
highly  creditable  to  him  as  un  artist. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  undertaking,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  keep  two 
objeots  constantly  in  view ;— first,  to  embrace  in  his  work  every  thing  of  special 
importance  relative  to  the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  the  state ;  and,  secondly,  to 
publish  it  in  so  condensed  and  cheap  a  form  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
families  in  the  stale.  In  his  endeavor  to  effect  these  objects  he  has  spared  neither 
labor,  nor  expense  ;  nor  has  he  had  any  special  regard  to  a  pecuniary  recompense 
from  the  sale  of  his  book,  as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  he  has  added  more  than 
150  pages  to  the  amount  required  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  prospectus, 
the  whole  number  of  pages  being  056,  and  the  number  promised  only  500. 

His  work,  such  as  it  is,  he  now  submits  to  his  fellow  citizens.  If  it  shall  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  he  has  designed  it,  the  author  will  expect  his  highest  re- 
ward in  the  reflection  that  he  has  not  added  to  the  number  of  books. 

Burlington,  Oct.  3,  1842. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AMD  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OT  VERMONT. 


Sectiow  I. 
Situation,  Boundaries,  Extent  and  Divis- 


Situntion. — Vermont  is  situated  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  New  England, 
and  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42-'  44' 
and  45°  of  north  latitude,  and  between  3° 
35'  and  5°  29'  of  east  longitude  from  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  at  Washing- 
ton,  or  between  71»  33*  and  73°  25'  of 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory.*   The  most  eastern  extremity  of 


•  Wh*ro  it  is  pot  otherwise  specified,  the  longi- 
tude* riven  in  this  work  are  in  ull  cue*  reckoned 
from  lh«  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  Tho  longi- 
tude of  the  Capitol  from  Greenwich,  according  to 
observations,  is  77"  1' 48".    It  is 


to  be  lamented  that  the  lon»i  tudo  of 
in  Vermont  ia  so  imperfectly  known.  Wo 
i  not  aware  that  a  single  point  within  tho  state 
no*  bec-n  determined  with  any  pretension*  to  ac- 
curacy.   Troe,  a  few  solar  eclipses  hiive  been  ob- 
served and  some  calculation*  have  been  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  deducing  from  them  the  longitude  of 
the  places  ;  but  the  only  observations  within  our 
knowledge,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
entitled  to  any  decree  of  confidence,  were  those  of 
lh«  solar  eclipse  or  I  till,  made  at  Burlington  by  Prof. 
James  Dean  and  John  Johnson,  Esq.,  and  nt  Rut- 
land by  Dr.  Williams.    Tho  longitude  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  df-dticcd  from  theso  oWrva- 
Uons  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  was  733  14  34",  and  of  Hut- 
land  court  house  7SP  57'  27  •  west  from  Greenwich 
observatory  and  in  accordanco  with  these  has  the 
longitude  of  the  different  parts  of  the  stnto  been 
laid  down  upon  our  maps.    In  183d,  the  author  pre- 
pared, with  much  care,  for  observing  tho  large  solar 
•clipse  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 

Pt.  i.  1 


Vermont  is  In  the  township  of  Canaan, 
and  the  most  western  in  the  township  of 
Addison.  This  state  lies  nearly  in  thd 
middle  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Tho 
longest  day  at  the  south  line  of  the  state, 
is  15h.  9m.  9s.,  and  at  the  north  line,  15h. 
25m.  50s. 

Boundaries. — Vermont  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  province  of  Canada,  on 
the  east  by  New  Hampshire, on  the  south 
by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by 
New  York.  The  north  line  of  the  stato 
runs  upon  the  parallel  of  latitude  45* 
north.  This  line  was  first  surveyed  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  provincea 
of  New  York  and  Canada,  in  the  year 
17G7.  It  was  afterwards  run,  but  very 
erroneously,  by  I.  Collins  and  I.  Carden. 
in  1772.  In  1806,  Dr.  Samuel  William* 
made  some  observations  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  true  north  lineof  the  state, 
and  still  further  observations  were  made  in 
jy  18,  by  Messrs'.  Hassler  and  Tiarks,  sur- 
veyors under  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Ac- 

the  longitude  of  the  University.  But  the  opportu- 
nity proved  unfavorable,  the  suo  being  hid  by  clouda 
during  tho  greater  part  of  the  eclipso.  Of  tho  be- 
ginning ho  had  a  tolerable  observation,  and  from  this 
alone  ho  carefully  calculated  the  longitude  by  Dr. 
Bowditch's  precepts,  and  tho  result  waa  73*  10'  38*' 
for  the  longitude  of  the  University ,  or  about  4m.  lest 
than  was  obtained  from  the  preceding  observations  ; 
and,  as  he  is  inclined,  from  other  circumstance*,  to 
think  it  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  true  lon- 
gitude at  any  yet  obtained,  he  has  adopted  it  in  this 
work. 
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V  1  VISIONS. 


cording  to  the  latter,  the  45th  parallel  lies 
a  littk-  to  the  southward  of  the  line  pre- 
viously established,  but  it  is  not  yet  finally 
settled.    The  eastern  boundary  wan  es- 
tablished by  a  decree  of  George  III,  July 
20lh,  17G4,  which  declared  the  western 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  be  the 
western  boundary  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  southern  boundary  is  derived  from 
a  royal  decree  of  March  4th,  1740,  and 
was  surveyed  by  Richard  Hazen,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1741 .    Tins  line,  which 
was  the  divisional  line  between  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  was  to  run  due 
west  from  a  point  three  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Patucket  falls,  till  it  reached  the 
province  of  Ni*w  York.    It  was  run  by 
the  compass,  and  ten  degrees  allowed  for 
westerly  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
This  being  too  great  an  allowance,  the 
line  crossed   the  Connecticut  river  2' 
57"  to  tin*  northward  of  a  due  west  line. 
In  consequence  of  this  error,  New  Hamp- 
shire lost  5!',^?;i  acres,  and  Vermont  133,- 
897  acres,  and  the  south  line  of  the  state 
is  not  parallel  with  the  north  line.  The 
western  boundary  was  settled  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Vermont  and  New  York  at 
the  close  of  their  controversy,  in  1790. 
This  line  passes  along  the  western  boun- 
daries of  the  townships  of  Pownal,  Ben- 
nington, Shaftabury,  Arlington,  Sandgate, 
Rupert,  Pawlet,  Wells  and  Poultney,  to 
Poultney  river  ;  thence  along  the  middle 
of  the  deepest  channel  of  said  river,  East 
bay  and  lake  Champlain  to  the  45th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  passing  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  islands  called  the  Four  Broth- 
ers, and  to  the  westward  of  Grand  Isle 
and  Isle  la  Motte.  The  portion  of  this  line 
between  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state 
and  Poultney  river,  was  surveyed  in  1813 
and  1614,  and  the  report  and  plan  of  the 
survey  are  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Montpelier. 

Extent  and  Area.— The  length  of  Ver- 
mont from  north  to  south  is  157$  miles, 
and  the  average  width  from  east  to  west 
67^  ""his,  which  gives  an  area  of  9,056$ 
square  miles,  or  5,795,000  acres.  The 
length  of  the  north  line  of  the  state  is  90 
miles,  and  of  the  south  line  41  miles,  but, 
on  account  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  the  westward,  the  mean  width 
of  the  state  is  considerable  less  than 
the  mean  between  these  two  lines,  as 
above  stated.  The  width  of  the  state 
from  Barnet  to  Charlotte  through  Mont- 
pelier, which  is  50  miles  nearer  to  the 
northern  than  to  the  southern  boundary, 
is  only  about  CO  miles.  On  account  of 
the  irregularities  in  the  western  and  east- 
am  boundaries,  both  these  lines  are  lon- 
ger than  the  mean  length  of  the  state,  the 


former  being  about  175  miles,  and  the  lat- 
ter, following  the  course  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, 215  miles*  The  state  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  parallel  of  44d. 
9m.  north  latitude,  and  also  by  the  meri- 
dian in  4d.  19m.  of  east  longitude.  These 
two  lines  intersect  each  other  near  tho 
western  line  of  Northfield,  and  about  10 
miles  south  westerly  from  Montpelier,  and 
the  point  of  intersection  is  the  geographi- 
cal centre  of  the  state. 

Divisions. — The  Green  Mountains  ex- 
tend quite  through  the  Btate  from  south 
to  north,  and,  following  the  western  range, 
divide  it  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts. 
These  form  the  only  natural  division, 
with  the  exception  of  the  waters  of  lake 
Champlain,  which  divide  the  county  of 
Grand  Isle  from  the  counties  of  Franklin 
and  Chittenden,  and  the  several  islands 
which  compose  that  county,  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  main  land.  For  civil 
purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  14  coun- 
ties, which  arc  sub-divided  into  245  town- 
ships, and  several  small  gores  of  land, 
which  are  not  yet  annexed  to,  or  formed 
into,  townships.  The  names  of  the  coun- 
ties, the  date  of  their  incorporation,  the 
shire  towns,  and  the  number  of  towns  in 
each  county  at  the  present  time  (1842,) 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


Counties. 
Addison, 


Incorporated.  J  8hire  Towns.  (No 

F7b.277T7t7  JMiddiebury,  22 


Bennington  Feb. 11, 1779 


Caledonia, 

Chittenden, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Grand  Isle, 

Lamoille 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Rutland, 

Washington 

Windham, 

Windsor, 


Nov.  5,175)2 
Oct.22,1782 
Nov.  5, 1792 
Nov.  5, 1792 
Nov.  9, 1802 
Oct.2G,  1835 
Feb.  1781 
Nov.  5, 1792 
Feb.  17H1 
Nov.  1,1810 
Feb.  11, 1779 
Feb.  1781 


Bennington 
Manchester, 
Danville,  18 
Burlington,  15 
Guildhall,  17 
St.  Albans,  14 
North  Hero,  5 
Hvdepark,  12 
Chelsea,  17 
Irasburgh,  19 
Rutland,  2f> 
Montpelier,  Il7 
Ncwfane,  i23 
Woodstock,  123 


*  Dr.  Williams  (vol.  I,  p.  94)  seems  lo  have,  in- 
advertently, taken  the  mean  of  the  tiro  end*  of  the 
•tale  for  it*  mean  width  ami  thu*  computed  Uia 
area  at  10,937  1-4  square  mile*,  or  1181m.  loo  mo<-h  *, 
but  this  is  the  area  which  has  usually  heen  ffiven 
in  our  geographies  and  other  works  respecting  Ver- 
mont. As  the  area  of  countries  forms  tho  ban is  of 
statistical  tardea,  it  ia  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
that  it  should  be  correctly  stated.  Hupposc  for  ex- 
ample, we  wish  to  know  how  Vermont  comparea 
with  the  other  ststes  in  density  of  population,  we 
divide  the  population  <>f  each  state  by  ita  area  and 
the  quotient  i«  the  svornje  number  of  person*  to 
each  square  mile  in  the  stale*  respectively.  Now 
if  we  lake  tho  last  census  and  the  area  at  10*237, 
the  population  if  only  about  28  to  a  square  mile,  but 
if  we  take  the  true  area,  9,056,  it  ia  32  to  the  sqnare 
mile,whieh  would  effect  very  materially  ita  relation 
to  the  other  states.  According  to  the  eenaua  of  1P90, 
was  »«t  down  as  the  10th  state  ia  density 
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rxcx  or  mr.  coiti*trt. 


PRINCIPAL  SCMMITI. 


4-37<»  The  Chin,  or  North  Pent  of  MamtioM  Mountains,  .  .  .   - 

i\t£l  Caiasl'*  Hump,  1  —  —  •         t  """  " 

40^ Shrew. bury  Mountain.   -  —  :  ~ 

Xft&Tbn  Nose,  or  South  Peak  of  Manifold  Mouniain.,  

Killingtoo  Peak,  


*  DIAGRAM 
Of  the  relative  altitudes  of  some  of  the  principal  Heights  in  Vermont  above  the  sea. 


3706  fyuinox  Mountain*  Manchester  i 


J330  Aacutncy  Mountain,   -  ■ 


Middtrbory  turnpike,  

u  turnpike,   —  

eye*  turnpike,  —  


gftl  Summit  lerrlot  Roxhnry, .  . 

immit  level  at  Williiun.town, 


485  Montpelier  viltiage,  

4Jr>  Norwich  Uniromty,  ...... 

370  Uni recall y  of  Vermont,  .... 

Surface  of  Lake  Chainpliini,  • 


Sectio.i  II. 

Fact  of  the  country. 

Mountains — Tlie  surface  of  Vermont  is 
generally  uneven.  A  few  townships  along 
the  margin  of  lake  Champlain  may  be 
called  level ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  whole  state  consists  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, alluvial  flats  and  gentle  acclivities, 
elevated  plains  and  lofty  mountains.  The 
celebrated  range  of  Green  Mountains, 
which  give  name  to  the  state,  extends 
quite  through  it  from  south  to  north,  keep- 
ing nearly  a  middle  course  between  Con- 
necticut river  on  the  east  and  lake  Cham- 
plain  on  the  west.  From  the  line  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  southern  part  of  Wash- 
ington county,  this  range  continues  lofty, 
and  unbroken  through  by  any  considera- 
ble streams ;  dividing  the  counties  of 
Windham,  Windsor  and  Orange  from  the 
counties  of  Bennington,  Rutland  nnd  Ad- 
dison. In  this  part  of  the  state,  the  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  west 
em  sides  of  the  mountain  was  formerly 
difficult,  and  the  phrase,  going  over  the 
mountain,  denoted  an  arduous  business. 
But  on  account  of  the  great  improvement 


of  population,  whereat,  if  the  true  nrea  had  boon 
used  in  the  computation,  the  would  hare  rank 
eduth«  eighth. 


of  the  roads,  more  particularly  in  their 
more  judicious  location  near  the  streams, 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  mountain  has 
nearly  vanished.    In  the  southern  part  of 
Washington  county,  theGreen  Mountains 
separate  into  two  ranges.    The  highest  of 
these  ranges,  bearing  a  little  east  of  north, 
continues  along  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  counties  of  Chittenden  and  Franklin, 
and  through  the  county  of  Lamoille  to 
Canada  line  ;  while  the  other  range  strikes 
off  much  more  to  the  east  through  tho 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Washing- 
ton county,  the  western  part  of  Caledonia 
county  and  the  north  western  part  of  Es- 
sex county  to  Canada.  This  last  is  called 
the  height  of  lands,  and  it  divides  the 
waters,  which  fall  into  Connecticut  river, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  from  those 
which  fall  into  lake  Champlain  and  lake 
Memphrcmagog.  This  branch  of  theGreen 
Mountains,  though  it  no  where  rises  so 
high  as  many  points  of  tho  western  branch, 
is  much  more  uniformly  elevated  ;  yet 
the  acclivity  is  so  gentle  as  to  admit  of 
ensy  roads  over   it  in  various  places. 
The  western  range,  having  been  broken 
through  by  the  rivers  Winooski,  Lamoille 
and  Missisco,  is  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions, these  rivers  having  opened  passa- 
ges for  good  roads  along  their  banks, while 
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the  intervening  portions  arc  so  high  and 
■teep  as  not  to  admit  of  roads  being  made 
over  them,  with  the  exception  of  that  por- 
tion lying  between  the  Lamoille  and  Mis- 
sibco.  This  part  of  the  Green  Mountains 
presents  some  of  the  most  lofty  summits 
in  the  state  ;  particularly  the  Nose  and 
Chin  in  Mansfield,  and  Camel's  Hump  in 
Huntington.  These,  together  with  other 
important  mountains  and  summits  in  the 
state,  are  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table 
and  cut,  and  will  also  be  described  in  the 
Gazetteer,  under  their  respective  names. 
The  Hides,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  in  Vermont,  are 
covered  with  evergreens,  such  as  spruce, 
hemlock  and  fir.  On  this  account  the 
French,  being  the  first  civilized  people 
who  visited  this  part  of  the  world,  early 
gave  to  them  the  name  of  Verd  Mont,  or 
Green  Mountain  j  and  when  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  as- 
sumed the  powers  of  government,  in  1777, 
they  adopted  this  name,  contracted  by  th 


Rivers  and  Streams.— The  rivers  and 
streams  lying  within  the  state  of  Vermont 
are  very  numerous,  but  small.  They,  in 
most  cases,  originate  among  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  their  courses  are  short 
and  generally  rapid.  Connecticut  river 
washes  the  whole  eastern  border  of  the 
state,  but  belongs  to  New  Hampshire,  tho 
western  margin  of  that  stream  forming 
the  boundary  line  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont.  The  Connecticut  re- 
ceives the  waters  from  3,700  square  mile« 
of  our  territory.  It  receives  from  Ver- 
mont, besides  numerous  smaller  streams, 
the  waters  of  the  eleven  following  rivers, 
Wantasticook,  or  West,  Saxton's, 


VIZ 


Williams',  Black,  Ottaqucchv,  White, 
Ompompanoosuc,  Wait's,  Wells',  Paa- 
sumpsic,  and  Nulhegan.  Clyde,  Barton 
and  Black  river  run  northerly  into  Mem- 
phremagog  lake.  Missisco,  Lamoille, 
Winooski  and  Poultney  river  and  Otter 
creek  flow  westerly  into  lake  Champlain, 
and  the  Battenkill  and  Hoosic  westerly 


omission  of  the  letter  d,  for  the  name  of  into  Hudson  river.    Deerfield  river  runs 


the  new  state.* 


*  This  name  is  laid  to  have  been  adopted  upon 
tho  recommendation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young— {*»c 
part  2d,  page  I0G.)  The  following  account  of  the 
christening  of  tho  Green  Mountain*,  it  given  by  tho 
Kev.  Samuel  Peter*  in  hi*  life  of  the  Rot.  Hugh 
Peters,  published  at  New  York  in  1807. 

41  Vcrd-Mont  was  a  name  given  to  tho  Greon 
Mountains  in  October,  1763,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Peters,  the  first  clergyman  who  paid  a  visit  to  the 
90,000  sottler*  in  ihat  country,  in  the  presence  of 
Col.  Taplin,  Col.  Wtlles,  Col.  Peters,  Judge  Pe- 
ters and  many  others,  who  were  proprietors  of  a 
large  number  of  townships  in  that  colony.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  top  of  a  rock 
•tending  on  a  high  mountain,  then  named  Mount 
Pisgah  because  it  provided  to  the  company  a  clear 
eight  of  lake  Champlain  at  the  west,  and  of  Con- 
necticut river  at  the  east,  and  overlooked  all  the 
trees  and  hills  in  the  vast  wilderness  at  the  north 
and  south.    The  baptism  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  Priest  Peters  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  rock,  when  he  received  a  bottle  of 
spirits  from  Col  Taplin ;  then  haranguing  the 
company  with  a  short  history  of  the  infant  settle- 
ment, and  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  an  impreg- 
nable barrier  between  the  British  colonics  on  the 
south  and  the  late  colonies  of  the  French  on  the 
north,  which  might  be  returned  to  their  late,  own- 
ers for  the  sake  of  governing  America  by  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  Europe,  he  continued,  *  We  have 
here  met  upon  the  rock  Etam,  standing  on  Mount 
Pi*cah,which  makes  a  part  ofthe everiaMing  Au7,the 
■pine of  Asia,Africaand  Amenca.holding  together 
the  terrestrial  ball,  and  dividing  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Pacific  ocean— to  dedicate  and  consecrate  this 
extensive  wilderness  to  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  and  to  give  it  a  new  name  worthy  of  the 
Athenians  and  ancient  Spartans, — which  new 
name  is  Verd  Mont,  in  token  that  her  mountains 
and  hills  shall  be  ever  greon  and  shall  never  die.' 


southerly  from  Vermont  and  falls  into  the 
Connecticut  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the 
Coatacook  and  Pike  river  head  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state  and  run  northerly 
into  Canada,  the  former  uniting  with 
Massuippi  river  at  Lenoxvilleand  the  lat- 
ter falling  into  the  head  of  Missisco  bay. 
All  these  streams  and  many  smaller  ones 
will  be  described  in  the  Gazetteer  under 
their  respective  names. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  better  sup- 
plied with  pure  and  wholesome  water 
than  Vermont.  There  are  scarcely  any 
farms  in  the  state  which  are  not  well  wa- 
tered by  springs,  or  brooks ;  and  none, 
with  the  exception  of  those  upon  the  isl- 
ands in  lake  Champlain,  which  arc  not  in 
the  vicinity  of  one,  or  more,  considerable 
mill  stream.  But  while  Vermont  is  so 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  there  is, 
probably,  no  part  of  our  country  in  which 
so  little  stagnant  water  is  found.  The 
waters  ofthe  lakes  and  ponds  arc  usually 
clear  and  transparent,  and  nearly  all  the 
springs  and  streams  are  brisk  and  lively. 
It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  streams 
in  this  state  have  diminished  very  much 
in  site,  since  the  country  began  to  be 
cleared  and  settled,  and  it  is  doubtless 
true  to  some  extent.    Many  mills,  which 


He  then  poured  out  the  spirits  and  cast  the  bottle 
upon  the  rock  Etam." 

There  it  no  doubt  that  the  name  Verd  Mont  had 
been  applied  to  this  ranee  of  mountains  long  pre- 
vious to  the  above  transaction,  (if,  indeed,  it  ever 
took  place;)  hut  we  do  not  find  that  the  name  Verd 
.Wittt,  or  Vermont,  wns  ever  applied  to  the  territory 
generally  known  n*  the  New  H run pn hire  (iniiits, 
previous  to  tho  declaration  of  the  iudepomlnDce  of 
the  lorritory  in  January,  1777. 
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formerly  had  an  abundance,  have  ceased 
to  receive  the  necessary  supply  of  water 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year ; 
and  many  mill  sites,  which  were  once 
thought  valuable,  have,  from  the  same 
cause,  become  entirely  useless.  One  of 
the  principal  causes  of  this  diminution  of 
our  streams  is  supposed  to  be  the  cutting 
down  of  the  forests,  which  formerly  threw 
off  immense  quantities  of  vapor  into  the 
atmosphere,  which  was  again  precipitated 
upon  the  earth  in  rain  and  Bnow.  But  it 
is  believed  that  the  quantity  of  water 
which  annually  passes  off  in  our  streams 
is  not  so  much  less  than  formerly  as  is 
general'y  imagined.  Before  the  country 
was  cleared,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  was  deeply  covered  with  leaves, 
limbs,  and  logs,  and  the  channels  of  all 
the  smaller  streams  were  much  obstruct- 
ed by  the  same.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  when  the  snows  dissolved  in  the 
spring,  or  the  rains  fell  in  the  summer, 
the  waters  were  retained  among  the 
leave*,  or  retarded  by  the  other  obstruc- 
tions, so  as  to  pass  off  slowly,  and  the 
streams  were  kept  up,  nearly  uniform  as 
to  size,  during  the  whole  year.  But  since 
the  country  has  become  settled,  and  the 
obstructions,  which  retarded  the  water, 
removed  by  freshets,  when  the  snows 
melt  or  the  rains  fall,  the  waters  run  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  quickly, 
the  streams  are  raised  suddenly,  run  rap- 
idly, and  soon  subside.  In  consequence 
of  the  water  being  thus  carried  off  more 
rapidly,  the  streams  would  be  smaller 
than  formerly  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  even  though  the  quantity  of 
water  be  the  same.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  freshets  in  Vermont  are 
more  sudden  and  violent  than  when  the 
country  was  now. 

The  waters  of  the  lakes,  ponds  and 
streams  are  universally  soft,  miscible  with 
soap,  and  in  general  free  from  foreign 
substances.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  most  of  the  springs,  particularly  on  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  in  that  portion  of 
the  state  lying  east  of  these  mountains. 
The  waters  of  most  of  the  springs  and 
wells  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
are  rendered  hard  and  unsuitable  for 
washing  by  the  lime  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion, and  there  are  many  springs  which 
are  highly  impregnated  with  Epsom  salts, 
and  others  containing  iron,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  &c.  These  mineral  springs 
will  be  described  in  another  place. 

Lakes  and  Ponds.  Small  lakes  and 
ponds  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  Vermont, 
but  there  are  no  large  bodies  of  water 
which  lie  wholly  within  the  state.  Lake 
Champlain  lies  between  this  state  and  the 


state  of  New  York,  and  more  than  half  o^ 
it  within  the  limits  of  Vermont.  It  ex- 
tends in  a  straight  line  from  south  to 
north,  102  miles  along  the  western  boun- 
dary, from  Whitehall  to  the  45th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  thence  about  24  miles  to 
St.  Johns  in  Canada,  affording  an  easy 
communication  with  that  province  and 
with  New  York.  This  lake  is  connected 
with  Hudson  river,  at  Albany,  by  a  canal 
64  miles  in  length  ;  so  that  the  towns  ly- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain 
have  direct  communication  by  water  with 
the  cities  of  Troy,  Albany,  Hudson,  and 
New  York,  and,  by  means  of  the  great 
western  canal,  with  the  great  western 
lakes.  The  length  of  this  lake  from 
south  to  north,  measured  in  a  straight  line 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other, and  sup- 
posing it  to  terminate  northerly  at  St. 
Johns,  is  126  miles.  Its  width  varies  from 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  13  miles,  and  tho 
mean  width  is  about  4£  miles.  This  would 
give  an  area  of  567  square  miles,  two 
thirds  of  which  lie  within  the  limits  of 
Vermont.  The  waters,  which  this  lake 
receives  from  Vermont,  are  drained,  by 
rivers  and  other  streams,  from  408S  miles 
of  its  territory.  Its  depth  is  generally 
sufficient  for  the  navigation  of  the  largest 
vessels.  It  received  its  present  name 
from  Samuel  Champlain,  a  French  noble- 
man, who  discovered  it  in  the  spring  of 
1609,  and  who  died  at  Quebec  in  1635, 
and  was  not  drowned  in  its  waters,  as  has 
been  often  said.*  One  of  the  names  giv- 
en to  this  lake  by  the  aborigines  is  said  to 
have  been  Caniadcri-Guaruntey  signifying 
the  mouth  or  door  of  the  country. t  If  so, 
it  was  very  appropriate,  as  it  forms  the 
gate- way  between  the  country  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  that  on  the  Hudson.  The 
name  of  this  lake  in  the  AbenAqui  tongue 
was  Petaicd-bovque,  signifying  alternate 
land  and  water,  in  allusion  to  the  numer- 
ous islands  and  projecting  pointB  of  land 
along  the  lake.  Previous  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  by  Europeans,  this 
lake  had  long  been  the  thorough-fare  be- 
tween hostile  and  powerful  Indian  tribes, 
and  its  shores  the  scene  of  many  a  mortal 
conflict.  And  after  the  settlement,  it 
continued  the  same  in  reference  to  tho 
French  and  English  colonies,  and  subse- 
quently in  reference  to  the  English  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  peculiarity  of  its  loca- 
tion, the  name  of  Lake  Champlain  stands 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing events  in  the  annals  of  our  country  ; 
and  the  transactions  associated  with  the 
names  of  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point, 

*  See  Part  II,  p.  2.  fSpeUord'KJsa  ofN.Y.,  p.  06. 
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and  Pittsburgh,  and  many  other  places, 
united  with  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  neatness  and  accommodation 
of  the  steamboats,  and  the  unrivalled  ex- 
cellency of  their  commanders,  render  a 
tour  through  this  lake  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  to  the  enlightened 
traveller.  A  historical  account  of  the 
most  important  transactions  upon  Lake 
Champlain,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  steamboats  which  have  been 
built  upon  it,  will  be  found  in  part  second, 
and  a  much  more  minute  description  of 
the  lake  under  its  name  in  part  third. 

Memphremagog  lake  is  situated  on  the 
north  line  of  the  state,  and  about  midway 
between  lake  Champlain  and  Connecticut 
river.   It  extends  from  south  to  north, 
and  is  nearly  parallel  with  lake  Cham- 
plain.    It  is  30  miles  long,  and  the  aver- 
age width  about  two  miles.    One  third 
part  of  this  lake  lies  in  Vermont ;  the  oth- 
er two  thirds  in  Canada.    The  name  of 
this  lake  in  the  AbenAqui  tongue  was 
Mem-plov>-bouque,  signifying  a  large  ex- 
panse of  water.    This,  together  with  nu- 
merous small  lakes  and  ponds,  which  lie 
wholly  within  the  state,  will  be  described 
in  part  third,  either  under  their  names,  or 
in  the  account  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
ere  situated.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  most  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  were 
formerly  much  more  extensive  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  that  they  have  been 
diminished,  both  by  the  deposit  of  earthy 
matter  brought  in  by  the  streams,  and  by 
the  deepening  of  the  channels  at  their 
outlets  ;  and  there  is  also  sufficient  proof 
of  the  former  existence  of  many  ponds  in 
this  state,  which  have  long  since  become 
dry  land  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
causes.    Several  of  these  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  descriptions  of  the  rivers  in 
part  third,  particularly  in  the  description 
of  Winooski  river,  Barton  river,  &c. 

Bays. — The  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  are  indented  by  numerous  bays, 
most  of  which  are  small  and  of  little  con- 
sequence.   Missisco  bay  is  the  largest  of 
these,  and  belongs  principally  to  Vermont, 
lying  between  the  townships  of  Alburgh 
and  Highgate,  and  extending  some  dis- 
tance into  Canada.    The  other  bays  of 
most  consequence,  lying  along  the  east 
shore  of  the  lake  and  belonging  to  Ver- 
mont, are  M'Quam  bay  in  Swanton,  Be- 
lamaquccn  bay  lying  between  St.  Albans 
and  Georgia,  Mallets  bay  in  Colchester, 
Burlington  bay  between  Appletree  point 
and  Red  Rocks  point,  Shelburne  bay  be- 
tween Red  Rocks  point  and  Pottier's 
point.  Button  bay  in  Ferrisburgh,  and 
East  bay  between  Westhaven  and  White- 


hall. Besides  these  there  are  several 
smaller  bays  lying  along  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  a  considerable  bay 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Memphremagog, 
called  South  bay.  Most  of  these  bays 
will  be  more  particularly  described  under 
their  names  in  part  third,  and  also  some 
of  the  most  important  bays  lying  along 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
belonging  to  New  York. 

Swamps.— These  are  hardly  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  separate  no- 
tice.    Though  considerably  numerous, 
they  are,  in  general,  of  small  extent,  and, 
in  many  cases,  have  been,  or  may  be 
drained  and  converted  into  excellent 
lands.    They  are  most  common  in  the 
northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the 
state.  In  the  county  of  Essex  are  several 
unsettled  townships,  which  are  said  to  be 
made  up  of  hills  and  mountains  with 
swamps  lying  between  them,  which  ren- 
der them  to  a  great  extent  incapable  of 
settlement.    There  is  a  considerable  tract 
of  swampy  land  at  the  south  end  of  Mem- 
phremagog lake,  and  another  in  Highgate 
about  the  mouth  of  Missisco  river.  When 
the  country  was  new,  there  were  many 
stagnant  coves  along  the  margin  and 
among  the  islands  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which,  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  sum- 
mer, generated  intermittent  and  bilious 
fevers.    But,  since  the  clearing  of  the 
country,  these  have  been,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  filled  up,  and,  with  the  causes 
which  produced  them,  those  disorders 
have  nearly  disappeared. 

Islands. — The  principal  islands  bo- 
longing  to  Vermont,  are  South  Hero, 
North  Hero,  and  La  Motte.  South  Hero, 
called  also  Grand  Island,  is  13  miles  long, 
and  Is  divided  into  two  townships,  by  the 
name  of  South  Hero  and  Grand  Isle. 
North  Hero  is  about  1 1  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow,  and  constitutes  a  township 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island. 
Isle  la  Motte  lies  westward  of  North 
Hero,  and  constitutes  a  township  by  tho 
same  name.  A  more  particular  account 
of  these  islands,  and  also  a  description  of 
Juniper  island  and  several  others  lying 
in  Lake  Champlain,  will  be  found  under 
their  names  in  part  third. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  soil  of 
Vermont  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  but  va- 
ries considerably  according  to  the  nature 
and  compositions  of  the  rocks  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  Bordering  our 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  are  considerable 
tracts  of  rich  and  beautiful  intervale* 


•  Ittrvutt.  Thu  word  haa  nol  y»t  found  a  plaea 
in  our  dictionaries,  and  th«ro  he»  be«n  much  caipiof 
about  it  by  l>r.  DwifM.  Mr.  Kendall,  and  other 
traveller!  and  critiea.    But  wt  oat  it,  ■mmiUutand- 
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,  which  consist  of  a  dark,  deep  and 
fertile  alluvial  deposit.  These  intervales 
are  level  tracts  lying  but  little  higher  than 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  water  in  the 
streams,  and  are  in  most  cases  subject  to 
being  flooded,  when  the  water  is  very 
high.  They  were,  while  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  for- 
est trees,  such  as  oak,  butternut,  elm, 
buttonwood,  walnut,  ash,  and  some  other 
kinds.  Back  of  these  flats  were  frequent- 
ly others,  elevated  a  few  feet  higher,  and 
covered  with  white  pine.  Still  further 
back,  the  land  rises,  in  most  cases  very 
gradually,  into  hills  and  upland  plains, 
and  the  soil  becomes  harder  and  more 
gravelly,  but  very  little  diminished  in 
richness  and  fertility.  The  timber  upon 
these  lands,  which  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  state,  was  principally  sugar 
maple,  beech  and  birch,  interspersed  with 
bass,  ash,  elm,  butternut,  cherry,  horn- 
beam, spruce  and  hemlock.  And  still  fur- 
ther hack  the  lands  rise  into  mountains, 
which  are  in  general  timbered  with  ever- 
greens, such  as  spruce,  hemlock  and  fir. 
The  loftiest  mountains  are  generally  rocky 
and  the  summits  of  some  few  of  them 
consist  of  naked  rock,  with  no  other  traces 
of  vegetation  than  a  few  stinted  shrubs 
and  mosses;  but  they  are,  in  general, 
thickly  covered  with  timber  to  their  very 
tops.  Along  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  and  bordering  upon  Lake  Cbam- 
plain,  are  extensive  tracts  of  light  sandy 
soil,  which  were  originally  covered  with 
white,  pitch  and  Norway  pine,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  swamps  are 
numerous,  which  were  well  stored  with 
tamarack  and  white  cedar.  A  more  full 
account  of  the  native  vegetables  found  in 
this  state  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  Since  the  country  has  been 
cleared,  the  soil  has,  in  general,  been 
found  sufficiently  free  from  stone  to  ad- 
mit of  easy  cultivation,  and  to  be  very 
productive  in  corn,  grain  and  grass.  With- 
out manuring  the  intervales  usually  pro- 
duce large  crop's,  and  are  easily  cultiva- 
ted, but  these  crops  are  liable,  occasion- 
ally, to  be  destroyed  by  floods — the  same 
agency  which  produces  the  fertility  of  the 
■oil  on  which  they  grow.  All  parts  are, 
however,  sufficiently  fertile  amply  to  re- 
ward the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  and 

in;,  became  it  will  express  our  meaning  more  briefly 
mnd  intelligibly  lo  the  greater  (tart  of  our  readera. 
than  any  other  wo  could  employ.  It  may  be  derived 
from  mttr—  within,  and  vallu—h  vale,  or  vallev  ; 
and  in  in  apecific  iignifkalion,  it  denotea  thoae  allu- 
vial fiata,  lying  along  the  marginaof  atroama,  which 
bare  been,  or  occasionally  are  overflowed  in  conae- 
qoence  of  the  rinng  of  the  water.  For  the  uao  of  the 
word  in  this  sense,  we  hare  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Btlkiiap  and  Di.  Williams,  the  hiatoriane  of  New 
•and  Vermont,  as 


the  farmer  who  is  saving  and  industrious 
seldom  fails  of  having  his  barn  filled  with 
fodder  for  his  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
his  granary  with  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
peas  and  beans,  and  his  cellar  with  pota- 
toes, apples,  and  other  esculent  vegeta- 
bles. A  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  might  easily 
be  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  yet  tho 
greater  part  of  the  lands  nre  better  adapt- 
ed for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  The  hills 
and  mountains,  which  are  not  arable  on 
account  of  their  steepness,  or  rocks,  afford 
the  best  of  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Of  the  fruits,  nuts,  berries,  &c,  which 
grow  in  Vermont,  both  wild  and  cultiva- 
ted, a  more  particular  account  will  be 
given  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  bota- 
ny of  the  state. 

Medicinal  Springs. — There  are  in  Ver- 
mont springs  which  are  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  mineral,  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances, but  none  which  have  yet  ac- 
quired a  very  general  or  permanent  celeb- 
rity for  their  curative  properties.  Along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the 
counties  of  Addison  and  Rutland,  the  wa- 
ters generally  are  impregnated  with  Ep- 
som salts,  (sulphate  of  magnesia).  Some 
of  the  springs  are  so  highly  charged  with 
these  salts,  in  the  dryer  parts  of  the  year, 
that  a  pail  full  of  the  water  will  produce 
a  pound  of  the  salts.  They  have  been 
manufactured,  for  medicinal  purposes,  in 
some  quantities,  and,  did  the  price  of  the 
article  make  it  an  object,  they  might  be 
made  here  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  most  of  the 
waters  in  this  state,  which  have  acquired 
any  notoriety,  are  derived  from  gaseous 
and  not  from  mineral  substances.  In  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state,  are  springs  of  cold,  soft  and 
clear  water,  which  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,and 
said  to  resemble  the  Harrow-Gate  waters 
in  England,  and  those  of  Ballcastle  and 
Castlemain  in  Ireland.  These  waters  are 
found  to  be  efficacious  in  scrofulous  and 
many  other  cutaneous  complaints,  and  the 
springs  at  Newbury,  Tunbridgc,  Hard- 
wick,  <fcc,  have  been  much  resorted  to  by 
valetudinarians  in  their  vicinity. 

Of  medicinal  springs  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  those  of  Claren- 
don and  Alburgh  have  acquired  the  great- 
est notoriety.  It  is  now  about  16  years 
since  the  springs  at  Clarendon  began  to 
be  known  beyond  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Since  that  time  their  reputa- 
tion has  been  annually  extending,  and  the  , 
number  of  visiters  increasing,  till  they 
have  at  length  become  a  place  of  consider- 
able resort  for  the  afflicted  from  various 
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parts  of  the  country.  Tbey  are  situated  in  a 
picturesque  and  beautiful  region,  7  miles 
southwest  from  Rutland,  and  have,  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  good  accomtno 
dations  for  500  visiters.    The  waters  are 
found  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  affections 
of  the  liver,  dispepsia,  urinary  and  all  cu- 
taneous complaints,  rheumatism,  invete- 
rate sore  eyes,  and  many  others,  and  they 
promise  fair  to  go  on  increasing  in  noto- 
riety and  usefulness.  These  waters  differ 
in  their  composition  from  any  heretofore 
known,  but  resemble  most  nearly  the 
German  Spa  water.    For  their  curative 
properties  they  are  believed  to  be  indebted 
wholly  to  the  gases  they  contain.  They 
have  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Augestus  A. 
Hayes,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results.   One  gallon,  or  235  cubic 
inches  of  the  water  contained, 

Carbonic  acid  gas  46.16  cubic  inch. 
Nitrogen  gas  0.63    44  44 

Carbonate  of  Lime       3.02  grains. 
M urate  of  Lime  } 
Sulphate  of  Soda       >  2.74 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia  ) 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  the  gas 
which  was  evolved  from  the  water,  con- 
sisted of 

Carbonic  acid  gas   0.05  cubic  inches. 
Oxygen  gas  1 .50    44  44 

Nitrogen  gas        98.45   44  " 

The  Alburgh  springs  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  springs  at  Newbury, 
Tunbridge,  and  other  places  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  owing  their  med- 
icinal properties  principally  to  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  they  con- 
tain. 

Caves.  There  are  no  caves  in  Vermont 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of 
the  caverns  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  yet  we  have  several,  which 
are  deserving  the  attention  of  the  curi- 
ous.   Those  at  Clarendon,  Plymouth  and 
Danby  are  the  most  interesting.  The 
Clarendon  cave  is  situated  on  the  south- 
easterly side  of  a  mountain  in  the  wester- 
ly part  of  that  town.    The  descent  into  it 
is  through  a  passage  2£  feet  in  diameter 
and  31  feet  in  length,  and  which  makes 
an  angle  of  'X>  or  40*'  with  the  horizon. 
It  thou  opens  into  a  room  20  feet  long, 
124  wde,  and  1H  or  20  feet  high.  The 
floor,  sides  and  roof  of  this  room  arc  all  of 
solid  rock,  but  very  rough  and  uneven. 
From  the  north  part  of  this  room  is  a  pas- 
sage about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet 
in  length,  but  very  rough  and  irregular, 
which  leads  to  another  room  20  feet  wide, 
30  feet  long  and  18  feet  high.  This  room, 
being  situated  much  lower  than  the  first, 
is  usually  filled  with  water  is  the  spring 


of  the  year,  and  water  stands  in  the  low- 
est parts  of  it  at  all  seasons.* 

The  Plymouth  caves  are  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  considerable  mountain,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Black  river,  and  about 
50  rods  from  that  stream.    They  are  ex- 
cavations among  the  lime  rock,  which 
have  evidently  been  made  by  running 
water.    The  principal  cave  was  discov- 
ered about  the  first  of  July,  1818,  and  on 
the  10th  of  that  month  was  thoroughly 
explored  by  the  Author,  who  furnished 
the  first  description  of  it,  which  was 
published  shortly  after  in  the  Vermont 
Journal  at  Windsor.    The  passage  into 
this    cavern    is    nearly  perpendicular, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  well,  and 
10  feet  in  depth.  This  leads  into  the  first 
room  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  30  feet 
long,  20  wide,  and  its  greatest  height 
about  15  feet.  It  appears  as  if  partly  filled 
up  with  loose  stones,  which  had  been 
thrown  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
From  this  to  the  second  room  is  a  broad 
sloping  passage.     This  room  is  a  little 
more  than  half  as  large  as  the  first.  The- 
bottom  of  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  cave, 
being  about  25  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is  composed  principally 
of  loose  sand,  while  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
other  rooms  are  chiefly  rocks  and  stones. 
The  passage  into  the  third  room  is  4  feet 
wide  and  5  high,  and  the  room  is  14  feet 
long,  8  wide,  and  7  high.    The  fourth 
room  is  30  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  18  high, 
and  the  rocks,  which  form  the  sides,  in- 
cline towards  each  other  and  meet  at  the 
top  like  the  ridge  of  a  house.    The  fifth 
room,  very  much  resembling  an  oven  in 
shape,  is  10  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  4  high, 
and  the  passage  into  it  from  the  third 
room  is  barely  sufficient  to  admit  a  person 
to  crawl  in.    At  the  top  of  this  room  is  a 
conical  hole,  10  inches  across  at  the  base 
and  extending  2  feet  into  the  rock.  From 
the  north  side  of  the  second  room  are  two 
openings  leading  to  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
which  are  connected  together,  and  each 
about  15  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  5  high. 
From  the  seventh  room  is  a  narrow  pas- 
sage which  extends  northerly  15  or  16 
feet  into  the  rocks,  and  there  appears  to 
terminate.     When  discovered,  the  roof 
and  sides  of  this  cavern  were  beautifully 
ornamented  with  stalactites,  and  the  bot- 
tom with  corresponding  stalagmites,  but 
most  of  these  have  been  rudely  broken  off 
and  carried  away  by  the  numerous  visit- 
ers.   The  temperature,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  varies  little  from  44$°,  which 
is  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Vermont  in  that  latitude.   A  few 


*  Williams*  Hiftory  of  Vermont,  vol.  1,  p.  99. 
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rods  to  the  westward  of  this  cavern  there 
said  to  be  another  which  is  about  two 


is 


thirds  as  large. 


Section  III. 

Climate  and  Meteorology. 

Temperature. — Though  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  the 
climate  of  Vermont  is  subject  to  very 
considerable  extremes  both  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
often  very  sudden.  The  usual  annual 
range  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  is 
from  about  92°  above  to  22°  below  zero 
on  Farenheit's  scale,  though  it  is  some- 
times known  to  rise  as  high  as  100°,  and 
at  other  times  to  sink  as  low  as  36°,  and 
even  to  39°  or  40°  below  zero.  But  so 
great  a  degree  of  cold  as  that  last  men- 
tioned, which  is  the  freezing  point  of 
mercury,  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
experienced  but  twice  since  the  meant*  of 
measuring  temperature  have  been  in  use 
in  the  state,  and  these  were  both  in  the 
year  1835;  the  first  on  the  4th  of  January, 
and  the  second  on  the  morning  of  the 
l(?th  of  December.  The  temperature  of 
the  4th  of  January,  as  noted  at  several 


places  in  this  state,  was  as  follows :  Mont* 
pelier  —40°,  White  River— 40°,  Bradford 
—38°,  Newbury  —36°,  Norwich  —36°, 
Windsor  —34°,  Hydepark  — 368,  Rutland 
—30°,  and  Burlington  —26";  and  the 
temperature  varied  but  little  from  the 
above  at  those  places  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember. For  some  time  after  the  first 
settlement  of  Vermont  the  thermometer 
was  hardly  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  and  since  that  instrument  has 
become  common,  very  few  meteorological 
journals  have  been  kept,  and  those  few 
have  not,  in  general,  been  kept  with  suffi- 
cient care  to  render  them  of  much  value, 
nor  have  many  of  them  been  preserved  in 
a  condition  to  be  accessible  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  consult  them.  And  hence 
we  possess  few  accurate  data,  either  for 
determining  the  mean  annual  tempera* 
ture  of  the  different  sections  of  the  state, 
or  for  settling  the  mooted  question  with 
regard  to  a  change  of  climate  correspond- 
ing to  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  the 
country.  The  results  of  the  principal  ob- 
servations, to  which  we  have  access,  and 
which  have  been  made  in  this  state,  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  months 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature,  are 
contained  in  the  following  tables  \ 


MONTHS 

Rutland 

Burlington 

\Ymdi><jr. 

Burlington. 

H  tlliams. 

Sandt  rs. 

Fowler 

Tlmm  [isnn 

17*9. 

1803-8. 

1*1)6. 

1828. 

1*32 

UB3. 

[535, 

law, 

1*41 

January, 

»8.o- 

14  4" 

22,0<> 

lit. 7 

22.8 

26J. 

1B.6 

12  2 

£5.3 

February, 

18.9 

26  ."> 

UA 

19.3 

15.3 

12.3 

2 1  a 

U  i 

19  6 

March, 

32J1 

28,5 

303 

32.4 

3Q.fi 

2*  2 

32  6 

3i  ( . 

25.3 

April, 

41.0 

39.5 

SL1 

39.2 

39.4 

46. 1 

3JL8 

463 

•17  1) 

am 

May, 

50.0 

56.3 

57.1 

57.6 

52.4 

07.0 

51 .7 

53  3 

67  J 

June, 

64.0 

66.6 

66.4 

69-7 

61  3 

59.6 

6BJ 

<•■■  : 

65  6 

ffl  l 

July, 

<)7  .a 

68JJ 

68.5 

70.1 

68.5 

662 

71* 

?i  :» 

a  s 

ffi  B 

August, 

67.5 

ti7.fi 

64.3 

70.2 

6*.  3 

63.3 

67,  r, 

68.3 

72  .", 

70.5 

September 

570 

57  1 

60.8 

5*. 7 

57.2 

fio.r> 

(,M, 

■  >-..'. 

61  0 

October, 

41.0 

4J12 

49  r» 

46.7 

47.7 

44-9 

46.8 

fin.H 

48  0 

45.0 

November, 

32LQ 

22£ 

38.9 

35.6 

34.5 

31  3 

34J1 

3d  6 

3.5  3 

December, 

30.0 

24.7 

24.6 

29.3 

23.6 

24.7 

ilLl 

202 

2J_1 

26  4 

43.6 

434 

45,6 

47.6 

43.8 

43.3 

43.fi 

4:.:. 

45  7 

44.* 

Meteorological  observations  at  WUIiamstown  by  Hon.  Elijah  Paine. 


MONTHS. 


arv, 


Janu 
February*, 
March, 
April, 

MavJ 
Ju  ne, 
TujyJ 
August, 
S-  ptember, 
October, 


November, 

Df-opnibiT, 


1*29 

1*30 

1*31 

1*32 

1*33 

1*34 

1  1  .4 

109 

17,1 

19.3 

12.5 

17-9 

10.9 

14  3 

14.6 

14.6 

13.5 

26.5 

12.6 

23.5 

26  4 

26,4 

25. 4 

23.5 

27  2 

asj 

36  6 

44.6 

39,8 

41,2 

41,7 

36.1 

54,8 

49.6 

53,2 

54,7 

48.9 

48.0 

58.7 

:>  *  9 

64  8 

59.3 

5JL4 

57  4 

59.4 

60.2 

64.1 

64  4 

63.3 

62.3 

68.2 

64.6 

60.7 

60:7 

636 

63.5 

59,5 

60 .5 

60,9 

47.9 

51  4 

53  0 

53.9 

52.7 

55,4 

50.0 

42.6 

44.4 

446 

43,9 

41.2 

39.7 

47.8 

20.7 

38  .2 

309 

31.7 

29.5 

2*,!» 

29. 8 

27  3 

24. 0 

7J 

19.7 

21.1 

16  0 

13J 

40.7 

39.4 

39.5 

iiL2 

38.V 

H36  1*37  1^3*  1^39  irjO 

SO 

2(Lfi 


LL3 


L0 


22il 


34^5 


51  6 

ikLti 
65.4 


5UJ 


1L7 
167 


23L6 


31L5 
45A» 


hUfi 


23^1. 


9Ji 
3JL9 


2JL* 


3L2 


4i5 


6L 


i9.* 


34 

r> 

2* 

7 

17 

8 

37 

7 

52.0 
39A1 


30Ji 
LL4 


63J1 

'66.2 

161.6 
,5-1  6 
:39.7 
!2i3 


412 

54^1 
'65.2 
G1A 


LL1 


5JL2 


2SJ. 


3: 


3'J.l 


21  4 

IIl2 


9.0 

260 
41L7 
51  7 
5-L5 
64J? 
64  6 
52i> 
4_L9 
31L2. 
16.2 


1-11 


2U1 

15.8 

24  1 

317 

4717 

63.1 

62_G 

63.9 

57.9 

3*  5 

29.4 

217 


39_9  4iMJ 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 


Pakt  L 


WF.AN  T1MFER4TCKK  AT  BURLINGTON  AND  WILLI  AMSTOWrT. 


WIKD8. 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  three 
columns  in  thcjfcnrf  of  the  two  preceding 
tables,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not 
known,  all  the  means  for  the  months 
have  been  deduced  from  three  daily  obser- 
vations, taken  at  sun-rise,  I  o'clock,  P. 
M.  and  9  in  the  evening.  Now,  as  the 
three  daily  observations  at  Burlington 
synchronize  for  several  years  with  those 
at  Williamstown,  the  two  tables  enable 
us  to  make  a  very  accurate  comparison  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  places  ; 
and  the  comparison  shows  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  Burlington,  although  sit- 
uated 22'  farthest  north,  is  about  5U  warm- 
er than  that  of  Williamstown,  that  of  the 
former  being  44.6?  and  the  latter  30.4°. 
But  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  obvi- 
ous in  the  location  of  the  two  places,  Bur- 
lington being  situated  on  the  margin  of 
lake  Champlain,  and  the  plnce  of  obser- 
vation elevated  only  250  feet  above  it, 
while  Williamstown  lies  among  the  Green 
Mountains  near  the  geographical  centre 
of  the  state,  and,  the  place  of  Judge 
Paine's  observation,  elevated  1500  feet 
above  the  lake.* 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Bur- 
lington, deduced  from  all  of  the  12  years 
observations  in  the  preceding  table,  is 
44. 1°,  and  from  the  seven  years  observa- 
tions by  the  author  44.0°, but,  as  the  year 
182rt  was  very  remarkably  warm,  that 
should,  perhaps,  be  set  aside,  and  the 
mean  of  the  other  six,  44.4°,  taken  as  prob- 
ably a  fair  statement  of  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Burlington.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Williamstown,  de- 
duced from  the  whole  of  Judge  Paine's 
observations,  is  40.3?. 

Many  perennial  springs,  and  deep 
wells  are  found  to  continue  nearly  of  the 
same  temperature,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  to  be  but  very  little  affected 


by  the  changes  of  temperature  which  are 
constantly  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  temperature  of  these  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  in- 
dication of  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  climate.  The  temperature  of  a 
well  40  feet  deep,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Reed,  in  Burlington,  has  been  ob- 
served and  noted  during  the  year  1H41  as 
follows,  the  first  number  after  the  day  of 
the  month  being  the  depth  in  feet  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  the 
observation:  Jan.  1,  14 — 46°,  Feb.  12, 
18—444",  April  14,  16—44°,  Jnnel,  10— 
44°,  July  20,  10— 46£«»,  and  Dec.  H,  20— 
45^°,  giving  a  mean  of  45.1°,  or  .3*  higher 
than  that  deduced  from  the  daily  obser- 
vations. 

Wiiuls. — For  small  sections  of  country 
the  prevailing  winds  usually  take  their 
direction  from  the  position  of  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  That  is  very  much  the 
case  in  Vermont.  Through  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  and  of  lake  Champlain 
the  winds  usually  blow  in  a  northerly  or 
southerly  direction,  while  easterly  and 
westerly  winds  are  comparatively  of  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  valley  of  lake  Cham- 
plain east  winds  are  exceedingly  rare,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables.* 
Along  our  smaller  rivers,  particularly  the 
Winooski  and  the  Lamoille,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  arc  from  the  northwest.  The 
following  tables  contain  the  result  of 
observations  made  at  Burlington,  for 
eleven  years,  and  at  Rutland  for  one 
year.  In  the  journal  kept  by  the  author 
at  Burlington,  and  from  which  the  ta- 
bles on  the  following  page  were  copied, 
three  observations  of  wind  and  weather 
were  entered  each  day,  which  synchro- 
nize with  the  observations  of  tempera- 
ture for  the  same  years  in  the  preceding 
table,  on  the  ninth  page. 


The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  five  years  observation  at  Burlington, 
by  Dr.  Saunders,  and  one  year  at  Rutland,  by  Dr.  Williams. 


Place.     j  Time. 

No.Ob*.|  n 

KB 

Burlington 
Rutland 

]H03— a 
1789 

16H2I739 

1095|153 

11 

13 

B  I*  c|  •   |  sw  |  w  I  sw  j'  fair,  jelody 

lol  l!a26l  25l  431  IK '10251  676 
I6|76|272|lfea|l25i25e.i  452|  643 


rain 

■nWjfof 

2*9 

127  19 

89 

41  37 

ihun'ao 

4527 
1521 


*  The  anthor  hat  in  hit  possession  n  meteorologi- 
cal journal  kept  at  Hydepork  by  Or.  Arict  Huntoon, 
for  a  period  of  9  yearn,  of  which  he  had  intended  to 
insert  an  ahttract ;  but,  finding  the  three  daily  ob- 
servation* to  hare  been  made  too  near  the  warmest 
pert  of  the  day  to  furnith  the  true  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  94  hours,  and  consequently  unsuitable 
for  comparison  with  the  other  tables,  bo  concluded 
pot  to  in«ert  it.  In  order  to  render  meteorological 
observation*  of  service  in  determining  the  relative 
temperature  of  places,  uniformity  in  the  method  of 
making  them  seems  to  be  indispensable,  and  a  want 
of  this  renders  a  groat  part  of  the  journals  which 
have  been  kept  nearly  n»elei». 


*  Ahhongh,  at  Burlington,  we  seldom  have  a 
wind  from  ibe  east  sufficiently  utrnng  to  turn  the 
vanes  upon  ourcliurcl.es,  it  in  not  unLornnron,  dur- 
ing tho  latter  pert  of  the  night  and  early  in  the 
morning,  when  tbe  weather  is  fair,  lo  have  a  light 
breeie  from  tho  east,  which  i*  doubtless  occasioned 
by  tho  rolling  down  of  tho  cold  air  from  the  moun- 
tains to  supply  the  rarefaction  over  the  like.  In 
other  word*,  it  i«»trieily  a  land  krteie,  simitar  to 
what  occur*  between  the  tropic*.  That  tlie*«  breeze* 
are  local  ami  limited  i«  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
at  the  same  time?  the  general  motion  of  the  air  is  in 
a  different  direction,  a*  indicated  by  the  motiou  of 
elouda  in  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 


Part  I. 


ANNUAL  qUANTITT  OF  RAIN. 


ANNUAL  FALL  OF  SNOW. 


Rain. — The  quantity  of  water,  which 
falls  in  rain  and  snow  in  any  one  year, 
does  not  probably  differ  very  considerably 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  but 
observations  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to 


speak  with  much  confidence  on  this  point. 
The  quantity  of  water,  however,  which 
falls  at  the  same  places  in  different  years, 
varies  verv  considerably,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  table  : 


M  O  VT  If  * 

n\J  1  lj  1  *~  W. 

: 

BURLINGTON. 

tYtlimtnt. 

Thompson. 

1789. 

1806. 

1828. 

1832. 

1833. 

1838. 

1839. 

1.-4(1. 

1841. 

• 

a 

Inchf>*. 

Inch**. 

Inche*. 

Inches. 

Incho*. 

Inchen. 

Inche*. 

Inche*. 

Inches. 

January, 

3.50 

2.90 

1.30 

3.56 

1.26 

2.52 

0.85 

1.26 

3.49 

8 

February, 

2.78 

2.44 

2.10 

3.22 

2.63 

1.32 

1.20 

2.19 

0.80 

March, 

3.10 

0.48 

1.35 

2.31 

1.48 

1.10 

1.43 

3.05 

3.23 

8 

April, 

3.01 

2.78 

275 

1.96 

1.28 

1.34 

1.60 

4.69 

3.54 

i 

May, 

472 

2.06 

2.45 

5.71 

9.85 

4.51 

2.43 

2.46 

2.28 

June, 

3.91 

273 

370 

3.41 

4.28 

5.37 

3.70 

2.84 

5.16 

July, 

9.31 

4.34 

5.95 

3.52 

7.54 

3.25 

6.26 

4.18 

2.87 

« 

August, 

211 

0.95 

430 

4.76 

7.34 

2.41 

191 

3.51 

1.40 

•* 
a 

September, 

248 

4.57 

9.85 

1.81 

4.17 

1.33 

2.91 

4.71 

3.62 

»> 

October, 

5.66 

1.40 

165 

4.05 

6.01 

2.98 

0.45 

3.76 

0.83 

1 

November, 

4.10 

2.17 

625 

3.01 

1.91 

3.78 

257 

2.22 

2.47 

December, 

3.49 

236 

1  .65 

O  an 

1.59 

0.92 

2.68 

2.41 

3.02 

a 

Total, 

41.17 

29.18 

43.30 

39.59 

49.24  I  30.83  1  27.99 

37.28 

32.71 

1 

The  depth  of  water,  which  falls  during 
a  rain  storm  or  thunder  shower,  is  much 
less  than  people  generally  suppose.  A 
fall  of  4  or  5  inches  during  a  severe  thun- 
der shower  would  not  be  thought  at  all 
extravagant  by  persons  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  accurate  measurement  of 
the  quantity  which  fell.  But  during  the 
•even  years  observations  at  Burlington 
contained  in  the  above  table,  the  depth  of 
water  which  fell  in  one  shower  has  nev- 
•r  exceeded  two  inches,  and  the  whole 
amount  in  24  hours  has,  in  only  one  in- 
stance, exceeded  three  inches,  and  that 
was  on  the  13th  of  May,  1833,  when  the 
fall  of  water  was  3.54  inches. 


Snow. — For  more  than  three  months  of 
the  year  the  ground  is  usually  covered 
with  snow,  but  the  depth  of  the  snow,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  its  lying  upon  the 
ground,  vary  much  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  state.  Upon  the  mountains  and 
high  lands,  snows  fall  earlier  and  deeper, 
and  lie  later  in  the  Spring  than  upon  the 
low  lands  and  valleys,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  fell  much  deeper  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  before  the  country  was  much 
cleared,  than  they  have  for  many  years 
past.  As  little  snow  falls  at  Burlington, 
probably,  as  at  any  place  in  the  state. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount 
at  this  place  for  the  last  five  winters : 


Fall  of  Snow  at  Burlington  in  the  winters  of 


J  1837 

-8. 

Inc. 

1838-'9. 

Inc  . 

I 1839- 

'40. 

Inc. 

1840-'l. 

Inc. 

1841- 

'2. 

Inc.j 

Nov. 

9. 

2 

Oct. 

29, 

J 

Nov. 

6, 

2 

Oct.  26, 

24 

Oct. 

8, 

2 

it 

26, 

5 

Nov. 

7, 

34 

ii 

9, 

14 

Nov.  22, 

7 

ii 

26, 

34 

Dec. 

10, 

3 

44 

19, 

2 

Dec. 

11, 

3 

"  26,27, 

14 

29, 

3 

tt 

11, 

1 

44 

28, 

2 

ii 

16, 

9 

Dec.  7, 

? 

Dec. 

2, 

1 

«* 

18, 

3 

Dec. 

7, 

4 

4* 

17, 

1 

41  Ol 

3 

14 

14, 

14 

ii 

28, 

1 

44 

17, 

1 

44 

28, 

5 

"  27, 

8 

44 

18, 

15 

Jan. 

15, 

1 

44 

18, 

4 

14 

29, 

4 

Jan.  2, 

10 

Jan. 

5, 

2 

ii 

19, 

2 

44 

23, 

6 

Jan. 

5, 

4 

"6,  11, 

5 

it 

9, 

2 

ii 

28, 

12 

II 

29, 

1 

44 

15, 

14 

"  22,25, 

84 

41 

27, 

3 

Feb. 

11, 

5 

Jan. 

4, 

1 

44 

23, 

6 

"  30, 

2 

Feb. 

17, 

15 

ii 

13, 

3 

ii 

6, 

14 

Feb. 

26, 

1 

Feb.  2, 

24 

tt 

22, 
26, 

1 

14 

17, 

8 

ii 

l 

March 

7, 

1 

**  6,  10, 

44 

it 

4 

It 

1 

Feb. 

"5 

l 

44 

10, 

2 

"  17,27, 

7 

March 

7, 

5 

March,  C, 

6 

14 

2 

44 

24, 
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SLEIGHING. 


S  KARONS. 


APPEARANCES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BLOSSOMS. 


In  1838-  9,  sleighs  run  from  December 
23,  to  January  8,  but  there  was  no  good 
sleighing  during  the  winter.  In  1839-'40 
sleighing  was  excellent  from  December 
1 6,  to  February  5,  fifty  one  days.  In  1840- 
'41,  sleighs  run  from  November  22,  to 
November  29,  and  from  December  7,  to 
December  12,  but  the  sleighing  was  not 
good.  From  December  27,  the  sleighing 
was  good  till  the  8th  of  January,  after 
which  there  was  no  good  sleighing,  al- 
though sleighs  continued  to  run  till  the 
20th  of  March.  In  1841-2,  sleighing  tol- 
erable from  December  18,  to  January  20, 
after  that  no  good  sleighing  though  sleighs 
run  at  several  periods  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time. 

The  deepest  snows,  which  fall  in  Ver- 
mont, are  usually  accompanied  by  a  north 
or  northeasterly  wind,  but  there  is  some- 
times a  considerable  fall  of  snow  with  a 
northwesterly,  or  southeasterly  wind.  A 
long  continuance  of  south  wind  usually 
brings  rainyboth  in  winter  and  summer. 
Although  snows  are  frequent  in  winter 
and  rains  in  summer,  storms  are  not  of 
long  continuance,  seldom  exceeding  24 
hours.  Storms  from  the  east,  which  are 
common  on  the  sea  board,  do  not  often 
reach  the  eastern  part  of  this  state,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains 
they  are  wholly  unknown,  or  rather,  they 
come  to  that  portion  of  the  country  from 
a  northeastern,  or  southeastern  direction. 
Thunder  showers  are  common  in  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  but 
seldom  at  other  seasons.  They  usually 
come  from  the  west,  or  southwest,  but  are 
not  often  violent  or  destructive,  and  very 
little  damage  is  ever  done  by  hurricanes 


or  hail.  The  crops  oftener  suffer  from  an 
excess,  than  from  a  deficiency ,of  moisture, 
though  seldom  from  either. 

Seasons. — During  the  winter  the  ground 
is  usually  covered  with  snow,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding one  or  two  feet  deep  on  the  low 
lands,  but  often  attaining  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  on  the  high  lands  and 
mountains.  The  weather  is  cold,  and,  in 
general,  pretty  uniformly  so,  with  occa- 
sional snows  and  driving  winds,  till  tho 
beginning  of  March,  when  with  much 
boisterous  weather  there  begin  to  appear 
some  slight  indications  of  spring.  About 
the  20th  of  that  month  the  snows  begin 
to  disappear,  and  early  in  April  the  ground 
is  usually  bare.  But  the  snows  fall  some 
weeks  earlier  and  lie  much  later  upon  the 
mountains  than  upon  the  low  lands.  The 
weather  and  state  of  the  ground  is  usually 
such  as  to  admit  of  sowing  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley  and  peas,  the  latter  part  of 
April.  Indian  corn  is  commonly  planted 
about  the  20th  of  May,  flowers  about  the 
20th  of  July,  and  is  ripe  in  October.  Po- 
tatoes are  planted  any  time  between  the 
1st  of  May  and  tho  10th  of  June.  Frosts 
usually  cease  about  the  10th  of  May  and 
commence  again  the  latter  part  of  Sept., 
but  in  some  years  slight  frosts  have  been 
observed,  at  particular  places,  in  all  the 
summer  months,  while  in  others,  the  ten- 
derest  vegetation  has  continued  green  and 
flourishing  till  November.  The  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  following  table  will 
afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  springs 
of  a  few  years  past.  They  are  gathered 
from  the  Meteorological  journal  kept  by 
the  author  at  Burlington  : 
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Vegetation,  upon  the  low  lands  and 
along  the  margin  of  the  lakes  and  large 
streams,  is,  in  the  spring,  usually,  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  advance  of  that  upon  the 
high  lands  and  mountains ;  but  frosts  usu- 
ally occur,  in  the  fall,  earliest  upon  the 
low  lands,  allowing  to  each  nearly  the 
same  time  of  active  vegetation.  The  low 
lands,  however,  enjoy  a  higher  tempera- 


ture, and  bring  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
maturity  which  do  not  succeed  well  upon 
the  high  landB.  To  the  above  remark, 
with  regard  to  early  frosts,  there  are  sev- 
eral exceptions.  On  the  low  islands  and 
shores  of  lake  Cham  plain,  vegetation  is 
frequently  green  and  flourishing  long  after 
the  frosts  have  seared  it  in  other  parts  of 
the  state,  and,  along  several  of  the  rivers, 
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OPKKING  AND  CLOSING  Of  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  ICE. 


vegetation  is  protected  by  the  morning 
fogs  for  some  time  after  its  growth  has 
been  stopped  upon  the  uplands.  The 
early  part  of  the  autumn  is  usually  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  and  the  cold  advances 
gradually,  but  as  it  proceeds  the  changes 
become  more  considerable  and  frequent, 
and  the  great  contrast, between  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  day  and  night  at  this  sea- 
son render  much  precaution  necessary  in 
order  to  guard  against  its  injurious  effects 
upon  health.  The  ground  does  not  usu- 
ally become  much  froaen  till  some  time 
in  November,  and  about  the  25th  of  that 
month  the  ponds  and  streams  begin  to  be 
covered  with  ice,  and  the  narrow  parts  of 
lake  Champlain  become  bo  much  frozen 
as  to  prevent  the  navigation  from  White- 
hall to  St.  Johns,  and  the  line  boats  go  in- 
to winter  quarters,  but  the  broad  portions 
of  the  lake  continue  open  till  near  the  first 
of  February,  and  the  ferry  boats  from  Bur- 
lington usually  cross  till  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. The  following  table  contains  the 
times  of  the  closing  and  the  opening  of 
the  broad  lake  opposite  to  Burlington, 
and  when  the  steamboats  commenced  and 
stopped  their  regular  trips  through  the 
lake  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Johns,  for  sev- 
eral years  past : 
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It  frequently  happens  that  the  ice  con- 
tinues upon  the  lake  for  some  time  after 
the  snows  are  gone  in  its  neighborhood 
and  the  spring  considerably  advanced. 
In  such  seasons  the  ice  often  disappears 
very  suddenly,  instances  having  been 
observed  of  the  lake  being  entirely  cov- 
ered with  ice  on  one  day  and  the  next  day 
no  ice  was  to  be  seen,  it  all  having  dis- 
appeared in  a  single  night.  People  in  the 
neighborhood,  being  unable  to  account  for 
its  vanishing  thus  suddenly  in  any  other 
way,  have  very  generally  supposed  it  to 
sink.  This  opinion  is  advanced  in  the 
account  of  this  lake  contained  in  Spaf- 
ford's  Gazetteer  of  New  York,  and  the 
anomaly  is  very  gravely  attempted  to  be 
accounted  for  on  philosophical  principles. 
But  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon does  not  require  the  absurdity  of  the 
sinking  of  a  lighter  body  in  a  heavier.  It 
is  a  simple  result  of  the  law  by  which 
heat  is  propagated  in  fluids.  That  bodies 
are  expanded,  or  contracted,  according  to 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  heat  they 
contain,  is  a  very  general  law  of  nature. 
Fresh  water  observes  this  law,  when  its 
temperature  is  above  40°,  but  below  40* 
the  law  is  reversed,  and  it  expands  with 
the  reduction  of  temperature. 

When  winter  sets  in,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  are  much  warmer  than  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere.  The  surface,  therefore, 
of  the  water  communicates  its  heat  to  the 
atmosphere,  and,  becoming  heavier  in 
consequence,  sinks,  admitting  the  warmer 
water  from  below  to  the  surface.  Now 
since  heat  is  propagated  in  fluids  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  thiscir- 
culationwill  go  on.if  the  cold  continues,till 
all  the  water  from  the  surface  downward 
to  the  bottom  is  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  40°.  It  will  then  cease.  The 
colder  water  now  being  lighter  than  that 
below,  will  remain  at  the  surface  and  soon 
be  brought  down  to  the  freezing  point  and 
congealed  into  ice.  This  accounts  for  the 
ice  taking  soonest  where  the  water  is  most 
shallow,  and  also  for  the  closing  of  the 
broad  parts  of  the  lake  earliest  in  those 
winters  in  which  there  is  most  high  wind, 
the  process  of  cooling  being  facilitated 
thereby. 

After  the  ice  is  formed  over  the  lake, 
and  during  the  coldest  weather,  the  great 
mass  of  water,  after  getting  a  few  inches 
below  the  ice,  is  of  a  temperature  8°  above 
the  freezing  point.  While  the  cold  is  se- 
vere, the  ice  will  continue  to  increase  in 
thickness,  but  the  mass  of  water  below 
the  ice  will  be  unaffected  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  above.  Now  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  climate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  lake  Champlain 
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dors  not  vary  much  from  45°,  and  this  is 
about  the  uniform  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  some  distance  below  the  surface. 
While  then  the  mass  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  is  at  40°,  and  ice  is  forming  at  the 
top,  the  earth,  beneath  the  water,  is  at  the 
temperature  of  45°,  or  5°  warmer  than  the 
water.  Heat  will,  therefore,  be  constantly 
imparted  to  the  water  from  beneath,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  water  iB  less  than 
45°.  The  only  effect  of  this  communica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  water  from  beneath, 
during  the  earlier  and  colder  part*  of  the 
winter,  is  to  retard  the  cooling  of  the  lake 
and  the  formation  of  ice  upon  its  surface. 
But  after  the  cold  abates  in  the  end  of 
winter  and  beginning  of  spring,  so  that 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ice  are  not  affected 
by  the  frosts  from  above,  the  heat,  which 
is  communicated  from  below,  acts  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  ice,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun's  rays,  which  pass 
through  the  transparent  surface  and  are 
intercepted  by  the  more  opaque  parts 
below,*  dissolves  the  softer  portions, 
rendering  it  porous  and  loose  like  wet 
snow,  while  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice, 
hardened  by  occasional  frosts,  continues 
comparatively  more  compact  and  firm.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  often  happens  that, 
by  a  strong  wind,  a  rent  is  made  in  the 
ice.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  immedi- 
ately put  in  motion,  the  rotten  ice  falls  in- 
to small  fragments,  and,  being  violently 
agitated,  in  conjunction  with  the  warmer 
water  beneath,  it  all  dissolves  and  van- 
ishes in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

There  is  one  phenomenon,  which  is  of 
common  occurrennce  in  many  of  our 
streams,  during  the  coldest  part  of  win- 
ter, and  which  may  not  at  first  appear 
reconcilable  with  what  has  been  Baid 
above,  and  that  is,  the  formation  of  ice 
upon  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
streams,  usually  called  anchor  ice.  An- 
chor ice  is  formed  at  falls  and  places 
where  the  current  is  so  rapid  that  ice  is 
not  formed  upon  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  running  water,  and  particularly  where 
the  water  is  not  deep  and  the  current 
rapid,  over  a  rough  bottom,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  mass  is  probably  reduced 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  freezing  point  be- 
fore any  ice  is  formed  ;  and  then,  where 
the  current  is  so  rapid  that  the  ice  cannot 
form  at  the  surface,  the  ice-cold  waters 
of  the  surface,  in  their  tumultuous  de- 


*  A  remarkable  phenomenon  attending  thin  dis- 
iatcgraiionof  the  tee  by  the  influence  of  tbeaun'a 
ray»,  and  one  which  w«  think  worthy  or  inveatiga- 
i«  it*  aeparaiion  into  paralM  icicle*,  or  can- 


diet,  aa  they  are  comet  i  met  called,  attending  per- 
pendicularly from  tbn  upper  to  the  lower  aorface  of 
tlx-  iff,  giving  the  iwiii,  particularly  tho  low*r 


scent,  are  successively  brought  in  contact 
with  the  stones  at  the  bottom,  which, 
themselves,  soon  become  ice-cold,  after 
which  they  serve  as  nuclei  upon  which 
the  waters  are  crystilized  and  retained  by 
attraction,  forming  anchor  ice. 

Smoky  Atmosphere— From  the  earliest 
settlement  of  this  country  there  have  been 
observed  a  number  of  days,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  on  which  the  atmosphere 
was  heavily  loaded  with  smoke.  The 
smoke  has  generally  been  supposed  to  re- 
sult wholly  from  extensive  burnings  in 
some  unknown  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  smoke 
often  is  produced  in  this  way,  but  it  has 
appeared  to  us,  that,  since  smoke  is  not  a 
product,  but  a  defect,  of  combustion,  it 
may  be  possible  for  it  to  be  produced  even 
where  there  is  no  fire.  We  have  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  that 
the  amount  of  smoke  has  not  always  been 
greatest  in  those  years  in  which  burnings? 
were  known  to  be  most  extensive ;  and 
by  observing,  moreover,  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  usually  most  loaded  with  smoko 
in  those  autumns  and  springs  which  suc- 
ceeded warm  and  productive  summers. 
These  circumstances  have  led  us  to  the 
opinion  that  the  atmosphere  may,  by  its 
solvent  power,  raise  and  support  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  decaying  leaves  and 
plants,  with  no  greater  heat  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  rapid  decomposition. 
When,  by  the  united  action  of  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  autumn  and  spring,  the 
leaves  are  separated  into  minute  particles, 
we  suppose  these  particles  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  atmosphere,  before  they  are  en- 
tirely separated  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, or  permitted  to  form  new  com- 
pounds. This  process  goes  on  insensibly, 
until,  by  some  atmospheric  change,  a  con- 
densation takes  place,  which  renders  the 
effluvia  visible,  with  all  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  smoke. 

Dark  Days. — It  sometimes  happens 
that  tho  atmosphere  is  so  completely  fill- 
ed with  smoke  as  to  occasion,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  clouds,  a  darknt'68, 
in  the  day-time,  approaching  to  that  of 
night.  The  most  remarkable  occurren- 
ces of  this  kind,  within  our  own  recollec- 
tion, were  in  the  fall  of  1819,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  At  both  of  these  seasons, 
the  darkness  was  so  great,  for  a  while 
near  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  a  book  of 
ordinary  print  could  not  be  read  by  tho 
sun's  light.  The  darkness  in  both  cases 
was  occasioned  principally  by  smoke,  and 
without  any  known  extensive  burnings ; 
but  the  summer  of  1811),  is  known  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  abundant  growth 
of  vegetation.    But  the  most  remarkable 
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darkness  of  this  nature,  which  has  occur- 
red since  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
was  on  the  memorable  19th  of  May, 
1760,  emphatically  denominated  the  dark 
day.  The  darkness  at  that  time  is  known 
to  have  covered  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to 
have  reached  from  lake  Huron  eastward 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  It  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  a 
dense  smoke,  which  evidently  had  a  pro- 
gressive motion  from  southwest  to  noth- 
east.  In  some  places  it  was  attended  with 
clouds  and  in  some  few  with  rain.  The 
darkness  was  not  of  the  same  intensity  in 
all  places,  but  was  so  great  through  near- 
ly the  whole  of  this  extensive  region  as  to 
cause  an  entire  suspension  of  business 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  where 
the  country  was  settled,  and  in  many  pla- 
ces it  was  such  as  to  render  candles  as 
necessary  as  at  midnight.  Several  hypoth- 
eses have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
this  remarkable  darkness,  such  as  an  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  the  burning  of  prairies,  &c, 
but  by  the  one  advanced  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  receives  an  easy  explication. 
The  regions  at  the  southwest  arc  known 
to  be  extremely  productive,  and  to  have 
been,  at  that  period,  deeply  covered  with 
forest  sand  plants,whose  leaves  and  perish- 
able parts  wonld  be  sufficient,  during  their 
decay,  to  fill  the  atmosphere  to  almost  any 
extent ;  and  nothing  more  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  phenome- 
non, than  a  change  of  atmospheric  press- 
ure, which  should  produce  a  sudden  con- 
densation, and  a  southwesterly  wind. 

Indian  Summer. — It  has  been  said, 
though  we  do  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  that 
it  was  a  maxim  with  the  aborigines  of  this 


:ountry, 


which  had  been  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  that  there  would 
be  30  smoky  days  both  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year;  and  their  reliance 
upon  the  occurrence  of  that  number  in 
autumn  was  such  that  they  had  no  fears 
of  winter  setting  in  till  the  number  was 
completed.  This  phenomenon  occurred 
between  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  December,  but  principally  in 
November  ;  and  it  being  usually  attended 
by  an  almost  perfect  calm,  and  a  high 
temperature  during  the  day,  our  ances- 
tors, perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  above 
maxim,  gave  it  the  name  of  Indian  Sum- 
mer. But  it  appears  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Indian  Summers  have  gradually 
become  more  and  more  irregular  and  less 
strikingly  marked  in  their  character,  un- 
til they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  noticed. 
Now  upon  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  the 


preceding  articles,  this  is  precisely  what 
we  should  expect.  When  our  ancestors 
arrived  in  this  country,  the  whole  conti- 
nent was  covered  with  one  uninterrupted, 
luxuriant  mantle  of  vegetation,  and  the 
amount  of  leaves  and  other  vegetable  pro* 
ductions,  which  were  then  exposed  to 
spontaneous  dissolution  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  would  be  much  greater 
than  after  the  forests  were  cut  down  and 
the  lands  cultivated.  Every  portion  of 
the  country  being  equally  shielded  by  the 
forest,  the  heat,  though  less  intense,  on 
account  of  the  immense  evaporation  and 
other  concurring  causes,  would  be  more 
uniformly  distributed,  and  the  changes 
of  wind  and  weather  would  be  less  fre- 
quent than  after  portions  of  the  forests 
had  been  removed,  and  the  atmosphere, 
over  those  portions,  subjected  to  sudden 
expansions  from  the  influence  of  the  sun 
upon  the  exposed  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  is  very  generally  believed,  that  our 
winds  are  more  variable,  our  weather 
more  subject  to  sudden  changes,  our  an- 
nual amount  of  snow  loss  and  our  mean 
annual  temperature  higher  than  when 
the  settlement  of  the  country  was  com- 
menced. And  causes,  which  would  pro- 
duce these  changes,  would,  we  believe, 
be  sufficient  to  destroy,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  peculiar  features  of  our  Indian 
Summers.  The  variableness  of  the  winds, 
occasioned  by  cutting  down  large  por- 
tions of  the  forests,  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  scatter  and  precipitate  those 
brooding  oceans  of  smoke,  and  prevent 
the  long  continuance  of  those  seasons  of 
dark  and  Bolemn  stillness,  which  were,  in 
ages  that  are  past,  the  unerring  harbin- 
gers of  long  and  dreary  winters  and  delu- 
ges of  snow. 

Meteors  and  Earthquakes. — Upon  these 
subjcctsVermont  affords  nothing  peculiar. 
The  common  phenomenon  of  shooting 
stars  is  witnessed  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country!  and  those  uncommon  dis- 
plays which  have  several  times  occurred 
about  the  13th  of  November,  have  been 
observed  from  various  parts  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  these,  several  of  those  rare 
meteors,  from  which  metcorolites  or  me- 
teoric stones  are  thrown,  have  been  no- 
ticed, but  the  records  of  them  are  few  and 
meagre.  These  meteors  make  their  ap- 
pearance so  unexpectedly  and  suddenly, 
and  continue  visible  for  so  short  a  period 
of  time,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
observations  sufficiently  accurate  to  fur- 
nish data  for  calculating  their  velocity, 
distance  or  magnitude.  That  most  re- 
markable meteor  which  passed  over  New 
England  in  a  southerly  direction  in  the 
morning  of  the  14tb  of  December,  1807, 
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and  from  which  fell  large  quantities  of 
meteoric  stories  in  Weston,  Connecticut, 
was  seen  from  Rutland  in  this  state,and  the 
obscr ration  there  made  formed  on*  of  the 
elements  in  Dr.  Bowditch's  calculations 
of  its  Telocity,  distance  and  sice.  A  me- 
teor of  the  same  kind  passed  over  New 
England  tad  New  York  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  a  little  before  10  o'clock  in 
tiie  evening  of  the  93d  of  February,  1819, 
and  was  aeen  from  many  parts  of  Ver- 
mont. We  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing it  at  Bridge  water  in  this  state.  The 
meteor  there  made  its  appearance  about 
10°  south  of  the  lenith,  and,  descending 
rapidly  towards  the  southwest,  it  disap- 
peared when  about  96°  above  the  horixon. 
Indeed,  its  velocity  was  such  over  Wind- 
sor and  Rutland  counties  aa  to  give  to  all, 
who  observed  it,  though  at  the  distance  of 
10,21)  and  even  30  miles  from  each  other, 
along  the  line  of  its  course,  the  impres- 
sion that  its  fall  was  nearly  perpendicular; 
and  each  observer  supposed  that  it  fell 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  himself. 
Now  as  this  meteor  was  probably  moving 
nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  decep- 
tion must  have  arisen  from  the  rapid  dim- 
inution of  the  visible  angle  between  the 
meteor  and  the  horizon,  occasioned  by  the 
great  horizontal  velocity  of  the  meteor  in 
its  departure  from  the  Zenith  of  the  ob- 
server. These  tacts  should  teach  us  to 
guard  against  the  illusions  of  our  own 
senses  and  to  admit  with  caution  the  tes- 
timony of  others  respecting  phenomena 
of  this  nature. 

According  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
the  meteor  was  visible  three  or  four  sec- 
onds, in  which  time  it  passed  through  an 
arc  of  near  50*  of  the  heavens.  Its  ap- 
parent diameter  was  about  20',  or  two 
thirds  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  color  of 
its  light  was  very  white  and  dazzling,  like 
that  of  iron  in  a  furnace  in  a  state  of  fu- 
sion. It  left  a  long  train  of  light  behind 
it,  and  just  at  the  time  of  disappearance  a 
violent  scintillation  was  observed,  and  the 
fragments  detached  continued  luminous 
at  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  the  meteor,  but  no  meteofalites 
are  known  to  have  fallen.  Five  or  six 
minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
meteor,  a  very  distinct  report  Was  heard 
accompanied  by  a  jarring  of  the  earth,  like 
the  report  of  a  cannon  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles.  Now,  assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  above  data,  and  that 
the  report  was  given  at  the  time  of  the 
scintillation,  the  distance  of  the  meteor 
was  then  between  70  and  80  miles,  and 
its  diameter  about  one  third  of  a  mile. 

Another,  and  still  more  remarkable  me- 
teor, wm  seen  from  this  state  as  well  aa 
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from  the  rest  of  New  England,  and  from 
New  York  and  Canada,  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  182SJ. 
From  observations  made  at  Burlington 
and  Windsor,  Prof  Dean  computed  ita 
course  to  be  8.  36°  W.,  its  distance  from 
Burlington  59  miles  and  from  Windsor  89 
miles,  and  its  height  above  the  earth  about 
37  miles  when  it  first  appeared,  and  when 
it  disappeared  its  distance  from  Burling- 
ton was  144  miles  and  its  distance  from 
Windsor  133  miles  and  its  height  29  miles. 
According  to  these  computations,  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  meteor,  it  was  ver- 
tical over  the  unsettled  parts  of  Essex 
county  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  at 
its  disappearance,  it  was  over  the  western 
part  of  Schoharie  county  in  the  same 
state. 

Several  other  meteors  of  this  kind  have 
been  observed,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was  seen  from  the  northern  port  of 
the  state  and  from  nearly  the  whole  of 
Lower  Canada,  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  May,  1834.  It  be* 
ing  a  time  when  people  generally  were  in 
bed  and  asleep,  comparatively  few  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Many,  however^ 
were  awakened  by  its  light,  and  still  more 
by  its  report.  Residing  then  at  Hatley  in 
Canada,  which  is  15  miles  north  of  the 
north  line  of  Vermont  at  Derby,  we  were 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  resembling 
that  of  a  large  number  of  heavy  carriages 
driven  furiously  over  a  rough  road  or 
pavement,  and  by  a  shaking  of  the  house, 
which  caused  a  rattling  of  every  door  anal 
window.  Supposing  it  to  he  an  earth* 
quake,  we  sprung  out  of  bed  and  reached 
the  door  two  seconds  at  least  before  the 
sound  ceased.  The  atmosphere  was  calm 
and  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  train  of  clond  of 
smoke,extending  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, and  at  considerable  distance  to  the 
northward  of  the  zenith.  It  was  nearly 
motionless,  and  was  apparently  at  a  vastly 
greater  height  than  clouds  usually  lie. 
Indeed  there  was  something  so  peculiar" 
in  its  appearance  as  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  remark  and  careful  abservation  till 
after  sunrise,  when  it  gradually  vanished, 
although  at  this  time  we  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  its  connexion  with  the  noise  ancf 
shaking  of  the  earth,  which  had  awaken- 
ed us.  We,  however,  soon  learned  that 
a  remarkable  meteor  had  been  seen,  and 
that  its  course  lay  along  the  very  line  oc- 
cupied by  the  remarkable  clond  above 
mentioned.  From  an  intelligent  young 
man,  who  was  fishing  at  the  time  on  Mas- 
suippi  lake  in  Hatley,  and  who  had  a  full 
view  of  the  meteor  during  the  whole  time 
it  was  visible,  we  learned  that  it  made  ita 
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HEW  ENGLAND  EARTHQUAKES. 


appearance  at  a  point  a  little  north  of 
west  at  an  elevation  of  about  33°,  passed 
the  meridian  at  a  considerable  distance 
north  of  the  zenith  and  disappeared  in  the 
northeast  with  an  altitude  of  about  25°. 
He  thought  its  apparent  magnitude  to  be 
8  or  10  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  that 
it  was  visible  about  10  seconds.  It  was 
of  a  fiery  red  color,  brightest  when  it  first 
appeared, and  gradually  decreased  in  brill- 
iancy, all  the  time  throwing  off  sparks, 
till  it  disappeared.  About  4  minutes  af- 
ter the  vanishing  of  the  meteor,  a  rumb- 
ling or  rattling  sound,  which  sensibly 
agitated  the  surface  of  the  lake,  com- 
menced in  the  point  where  the  meteor 
was  first  seen,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  meteor  died  away  at  the  point  where 
the  meteor  vanished.  This  meteor  was 
vertical  on  a  north  and  south  line,about  50 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Derby  in  this 
state,  or  nearly  over  Shipton  in  Canada, 
and  its  altitude  must  have  been  at  least 
30  miles,  and  still  the  agitation  it  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere  was  such  as  to 
break  considerable  quantities  of  glass  in 
the  windows  at  Shipton,  Melbourne  and 
some  other  places.  The  course  of  this 
meteor  was  mostly  over  an  unsettled 
country.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances attending  this  meteor  were  the 
train  of  smoke  which  it  left  behind,  and 
the  long  continued  noise  and  shaking  of 
the  earth. 

Since  the  settlement  of  New  England, 
there  have  been  recorded  a  considerable 
number  of  earthquakes,  and  several  have 
been  noticed  in  Vermont.  The  sound 
accompanying  these  is  usually  described 
as  having  a  progressive  motion  ;  and  that, 
and  the  shaking  of  the  earth  have  been 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  rushing  of 
steam  through  the  cavities  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  but  the  effect  known  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  meteor  last  de- 
scribed, furnishes  strong  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  cause  of  many,  and  per- 
haps of  all  the  earthquakes  which  have 
occurred  in  New  England,  has  been  in 
the  utrnosphere  above  instead  of  the  earth 
beneath.  Had  this  meteor  passed  with- 
out being  seen,  the  sound  and  shaking  of 
the  earth,  which  it  produced,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  real  earthquake,  and 
its  origin  in  the  atmosphere  would  not 
have  been  suspected. 

Aurora  Bor talis. — This  meteor  has  been 
very  common  in  Vermont,  ever  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  state ;  but  in  some 
years  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
and  exhibits  itself  in  a  more  interesting 
and  wonderful  manner  than  in  others.  Its 
most  common  appearance  is  thatof  streams 
of  whits  light  shooting  up  from  near  the  | 
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horizon  towards  a  point  not  far  from  the 
zenith ;  but  at  times  it  assumes  forms  as 
various  and  fantastic  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined, and  exhibits  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  it  takes 
the  form  of  concentric  arches  spanning  the 
heavens  from  west  to  east,  usually  at  the 
north,  but  sometimes  passing  through  the 
zenith,  or  even  at  considerable  distance 
to  the  south  of  it.  At  times  the  meteor  is 
apparently  motionless,  but  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  it  to  exhibit  a  violent 
undulating  motion  like  the  whipping  of  a 
flag  in  a  brisk  wind.  But  it  is  so  variable 
in  its  appearance,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
its  description.  We  will,  however,  men*, 
tion  a  few  of  the  remarkable  occurrences 
of  this  meteor  which  have  fallen  under 
our  own  observation,  and  some  of  the  at- 
tending circumstances. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1819,  at  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Aurora  Bo- 
real is  assumed  the  form  of  three  luminous 
rcsplendant  arches,  completely  spanning 
the  heavens  from  west  to  east.  The  low- 
est arch  was  in  the  north  a  little  below 
the  pole  star,  the  second  about  midway 
between  the  pole  star  and  the  zenith,  and 
the  third  10®  or  15°  to  the  southward  of 
the  zenith.  These  belts  gradually  spread 
out  till  they  became  blended  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  concave  heavens  was 
lit  up  with  a  soft  and  beautiful  glow  of 
white  light.  It  would  then  concentrate 
to  particular  points  whose  brightness 
would  equal  that  of  an  ordinary  par- 
helion, and  around  them  would  be  exhib- 
ited the  prismatic  colors  melting  into  each 
other  in  all  their  mellow  loveliness.  Th# 
motions  of  the  meteor  were  rapid,  undu- 
latory  and  from  north  to  sooth  varying  a 
little  towards  the  zenith.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  of  a  deep  blue  color  where  it 
was  not  overspread  by  the  meteor.  It  was 
succeeded  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  by 
a  slight  fall  of  snow  with  a  northwest 
wind.  The  aurora  exhibited  itself  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  the  above  in  the 
evening  of  tho  3d  of  April,  1820,  and  sev- 
eral times  since. 

But  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of 
this  meteor,  which  has  fallen  under  our 
own  observation,was  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  January,  1837.  It  first  attract- 
ed our  attention  at  about  half  past  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  then  consisted 
of  an  arch  of  faint  red  light  extending 
from  the  northwest  and  terminating  nearly 
in  the  east,  and  crossing  the  meridian  15 
or  20°  north  of  the  zenith.  This  arch 
soon  assumed  a  bright  red  hue  and  grad- 
ually moved  towards  the  south.  To  the 
northward  of  it,  the  sky  was  nearly  black, 
in  which  but  few  stars  could  be  seen.  Next 
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to  the  red  belt  was  a  belt  of  white  light, 
And  beyond  this  in  that  direction,  the  sky 
was  much  darker  than  usual,  but  no  clouds 
were  any  where  to  be  seen  The  red  belt, 
increasing  in  width  snd  brightness,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  south  and  was  in  the 
zenith  of  Burlington  about  7  o'clock.  The 
light  was  then  equal  to  the  full  moon,  and 
the  snow  and  every  other  object  from 
which  it  was  reflected,  was  deeply  tinged 
with  a  red  or  bloody  hue.  Between  the 
red  and  white  belts,  were  frequently  ex- 
hibited streams  of  beautiful  yellow  light, 
and  to  the  northward  of  the  red  light 
were  frequently  seen  delicate  streams  of 
blue  and  white  curiously  alternating  and 
blending  with  each  other.  The  most 
prominent  and  remarkable  belt  was  of  a 
blood-red  color,  and  was  continually  va- 
rying in  width  and  intensity.  At  eight 
o'clock,  the  meteor,  though  still  brilliant, 
of  its  unusual  properties. 


This  meteor, when  very  brilliant,  is  usually 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  an  approach- 
ing storm,  but,  like  other  signs,  it  often 
fails.  It  is  most  common  in  the  months 
of  March,  September  and  October,  but  it 
is  not  unusual  in  the  other  months. 

Magnetic  Variation. — Very  few  obser- 
vations have  hitherto  been  made  in  Ver- 
mont for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
these  few  have  generally  been  made  with 
a  common  surveyor's  compass,  and,  prob- 
ably, in  most  cases,  without  a  very  cor- 
rect determination  of  the  true  meridian ; 
and  hence  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  very 
minute  accuracy.  But  since  such  obser- 
vations may  serve  to  present  a  general 
view  of  the  amount  and  change  of  varia- 
tion, since  the  settlement  of  the  state,  we 
have  embodied  those  to  which  we  have 
had  access,  in  the 


Magnetic  Variation  in  Vermont. 


Date. 

Vari.  woit. 

Latitude. 

Lrm.w.;i 

Authorities. 

Burlington, 

1703 

7°  38' 

44°  28' 

73° 

Dr.  S.  Williams. 

(4 

1818 

7  30 

tt 

tt 

J.  Johnson,  Esq. 

ti 

1822 

7  42 

ii 

tt 

tt 

H 

1830 

8  10 

ii 

it 

tt 

II 

1831 

8  15 

ti 

tt 

tt 

H 

1832 

8  25 

ii 

tt 

n 

M 

1834 

8  50 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

1837 

8  45 

tt 

tt 

Prof.  Benedict. 

tc 

1840 

9  42 

it 

tt 

J.  Johnson,  Esq. 
Dr.  S.  Williams. 

Rutland, 

1780 

7  3 

43  37 

72 

ti 

1810 

6  4 

it 

it 

t« 

ii 

1811 

6  1 

tt 

t« 

it . 

Ryegate, 

1801 

7  0 

44  10 

72 

Gen.  J.  Whitelaw, 

Holland, 

1785 

7  40 

45  0 

71 

tt 

St.  Johnsbury, 

1837 

9  16 

44  26 

71 

Prof.  A.  C.  Twining. 

Barton, 

1837 

10  51 

44  44 

it 

Montpelier, 

1820 

12  25 

44  17 

72 

Exec.  Documents. 

Pownal, 

1786 

5  52 

42  46 

72 

Dr.  S.  Williams. 

1806 

9  00 

45  0 

71 

From  repeated  observations  and  from 
a  careful  examination  of  the  lines  of  the 
original  surveys,  John  Johnson,Esq.was 
of  the  opinion  that  in  1785,  the  westerly 
variation  at  Burlington  was  about  7° 
12'  and  that  it  diminished  till  the  year 
1805  when  it  was  about  6°  12".  From 
1805  the  variation  has  been  increasing 
up  to  the  present  time,  1842 ;  and  is  now 
9*  54.  This  would  give  a  mean  annual 
change  of  variation  of  6'  since  1805,  and 
of  3'  previous  to  that  time.  And  al- 
though he  thought  the  change  of  varia- 
tion may  not  have  been  perfectly  uni- 
form, yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  table 
constructed  with  the  above  variation 
would  not  differ  materially  from  the 
truth.   The  following  is  such  a  table. 


Magnetic  Variation  at  Burlington. 
Year  Var.w  Ysar.  Var.wl Year.iVar.w  Year.  Var.w 


L785 
L786 
1787 
1788 
1780 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 


12' 


7° 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 

6  54 
6  51 
6  48 
6  45 
6  42 


01801 
1802 
31803 
0 


1804 
1 1805 
1806 
180 
1808 
1800 
1810 
6  3911811 
6  3611812 
6  34  1813 
6  30|1814 


6*27' 
6  24 
6  21 


6  15 
6  12 


1815 
1816 
1817 


6  18  1818 


1819 
1820 


6  18  1821 

6  24(1822 


6  30 
6  36 
6  42 

6  48 
654 

7  0 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 


7  6U829 


70i2' 
7  18 
7  24 
7  30 
7  36 
7  42 

7  48 
754 

8  0 
8  6 
8  12 
8  18 
824 
8  30 
836 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


8*42' 

8  48 
854 
0  0 
0  6 
0  12 
0  18 
024 
930 
936 

9  42 
9  48 
954 

io  o 

10  6 
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SSMARKABLK  SKASOSS.  GREAT  FRK9HXT.  COMFAX1SOB  OW  CL1HATM, 


Remarkable  Seasons.  Although  the 

mean  temperature  of  Vermont  has  not 
usually  varied  much  from  year  to  year, 
yet  seasons  have  occasionally  oeonrred, 
which  became,  for  a  time,  proverbial  on 
account  of  their  unusual  coldness,  or  heat, 
or  <m  account  of  an  exacss  or  deficiency 
of  snow  or  rain.  Of  the  year*,  which 
were  remarkable  on  any  of  these  ac- 
count* in  early  times,  we  have  no  accu- 
rate  records.  But  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  year  1816,  was  the  coldest, 
■as)  perhaps  the  dry  est  during  the  early 
pari  of  summer,  ever  known  in  Vermont, 
although  we  have  no  meteorological  ob- 
servations for  that  year,  and  are  therefore 
unable  accurately  to  compere  the  temper- 
ature of  its  seasons  with  other  years. 
Snow  is  said  to  have  fallen  and  frosts  to 
have  occurred  at  some  places  in  this  State 
in  every  month  of  that  year.  On  the  8th 
of  June,  snow  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  upon  the  high  lands  and  mountains, 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  hard  frost,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  ice  was  half  an  inch 
thick  on  shallow,  standing  water,  and 
icicles  were  to  be  seen  a  foot  long.  The 
weather  continued  so  oold  that  several 
days  elapsed  before  the  snow  disappear- 
ed. The  corn,  which  was  up  in  many 
places,  and  other  vegetables,  were  killed 
down  to  the  ground,  and,  upon  the  high 
lands,  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  were 
about  two  thirds  grown,  were  also  killed 
and  fell  off.  The  summer  was  not  only 
excessively  cold,  but  very  dry.  Very 
little  Indian  corn  came  to  maturity,  and 
many  families  suffered  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  bread  stuffs  and  their  conse- 
quent high  prices. 

The  year,  1838,  was  nearly  a«  remark- 
able for  warmth  as  Id  16  was  for  cold. 
The  mean  temperature  of  all  the  months 
of  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  April, 
was  higher  than  their  average  mean,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  year  3<»  higher  than 
the  mean  of  the  annual  temperatures 
which  have  been  observed.  The  broad 
parts  of  lake  Champlain  were  not  frozen 
over  during  the  winter. 

The  year  1830  was  distinguished  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  water  which 
fell  in  rain  and  snow,  and  especially  for 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive freshets  ever  known  in  Vermont. 
Up  to  the  15lh  of  July,  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  cold  as  well  as  wet.  It  then 
changed,  and  became  suddenly  and  ex- 
cessively warm.  The  following  table 
shows  the  height  to  which  the  ther- 
mometer rose  in  the  shade,  on  each  dav 
from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  Slat,  inclu- 
sive. 


July  15.   Thursday,     .   .    .  94» 
*»    16.   Friday,     ....  92 
«    17.    Saturday,      .    .   «,  tftJJ 
"    18.   Sunday,   ....  92 
M    19.    Monday,  ....  90 
"    SO.    Tuesday,       ...  91 
"    21.   Wednesday,     .   .  94 
Nor  was  the  heat  much  diminished  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun.    In  some  cases 
the  thermometer  stood  as  high  as  80* 
during  the  whole  night,  and  it  sunk  but 
little  oelow  80 1  during  any  part  of  the 
time  Included  in  the  above  table.  Another 
such  succession  of  hot  days  and  nights 
was  perhaps  never  experienced  in  the 
state.   From  the  15th  up  to  Saturday  the 
24th,  the  weather  was  for  the  most  part 
clear  and  calm.    On  Saturday  afternoon, 
the* rain  commenced  and  continued  with 
only  short  intermissions,  till  Thursday 
following.    During  the  5  days  from  Sat- 
urday noon  to  Thursday  noon,  the  fall  of 
water  at  Burlington,  exceeded  7  inches, 
snd  of  this  3  85  inches  fell  on  the  26th  in 
the  space  of  about  16  hours,  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  falls  of 
water,  in  that  length  of  time,  ever  known 
in  Vermont.    The  Winooski,  which  was 
most  affected  of  any  of  our  large  streams, 
was  at  its  greatest  height  in  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday  the  27th,  snd  was  then  from 
4  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
channel,  higher  than  had  ever  before  been 
observed.    Although  the  county  of  Chit* 
tenden,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county  of  Addison,  seemed  to  be  the  sec- 
tion upon  which  the  storm  spent  its  great- 
eat  force,  yet  its  disastrous  effects  were* 
felt  with  unusual  severity  throughout  the> 
valley  of  lake  Champlain,  and  in  all  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  state, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  in  bridges, 
mills,  buildings  and  growing  crops  wis 
great,  almost  beyond  computation.  But 
its  most  roelancholly  effect  was  the  de- 
struction of  human  life.    By  a  change  of 
the  channel  of  New  Haven  river,  in  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  during  the  night, 
between  the  26th  and  27th,  several  build- 
ings containing  families  were  insulated, 
and  afterwards  swept  away  by  the  waters. 
Of  21  persons,  who  were  thus  surprised 
and  washed  away,  7  only  escaped ;  the 
remaining  14  found  a  watery  grave.  * 

The  whole  quantity  of  water  which  fell 
at  Burlington,  in  1830,  measured  59.3  in. 
being  halt'as  much  again  as  the  mean  an- 
nual quantity,  and  probably  exceeding 
the  amount  in  any  other  year  since  the 
state  w*8  settled. 

Comparator*  view  of  the  Climate. — As 
J  Vermont  extends  through  2°  16'  of  lati- 
tude, there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
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difference  between  the  tempera- 1  real  observations.  A  comparison  of  the 
ture  of  tbe  northern  and  aouthern  parts,  journals  kept  in  this  country  with  those 
and  there  ia  a  difference  still  more  mark*  I  kept  in  Europe  shows  us  that  the  climate 
ed  between  the  elevated  and  mountainous  of  Vermont,  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of 


parts  and  the  lower  country  along  our 
lakes  and  rivers ;  but  observations  are  too 
limited  to  enable  us  to  form  any  accurate 
comparison  between  the  different  sections 
of  the  state.*  Between  the  climate  of  this 
■tate  and  that  of  those  portions  of  other 
states,  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  there  is 
no  material  difference,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  sea-coast  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  whose  mean  an- 
nual temperature  may  be  a  little  higher. 
But  between  Vermont  and  the  countries 
of  Europe,  lying  in  the  same  latitude, 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  latter  being  no  less  than 
114<i  higher  than  ours;  and  there  is  a 
like  contrast,  increasing  towards  the 
north,  between  the  whole  western  coast 
of  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America 

This  singular  contrast  was  observed  by 
the  earliest  navigators,  who  visited  the 
coast  of  North  America,  and  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  numerous  meteorolog- 

•  Aa  tbe  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  were  oot  no- 
ted ib  the  preenlint;  meteorological  tablca,  we  have 
collected  fa  the  following  table  the  extreme!  of 
cold  which  have  heon  entered  at  sun-rite  opoa 
journal*  kept  at  three  different  place*  within  the 
aiaf)  »i(jce  1899.    Degree*  in  all  ca*i"»  lielow  sero. 


the  southern  part  of  France,  is  as  cold  as 
that  of  Denmark,  situated  11  or  12**  fur- 
ther north.  The  following  table  exhibit* 
pretty  nearly  the  mean  temperatures  a- 
long  the  coasts  of  the  two  continents,  with 
the  differences,  from  the  30th  to  the  60th 
degree  of  latitude. 

TabU. 


Lati- 
tude. 


30' 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 


Europe.  I  America.  iDift'flr 
Meao  Temp.  Mean  Temp.leocee. 


70.1° 

66.5 
63.1 
56.8 
50.8 
46  0 
40  0 


668? 

60.5 

54.2 

45.0 

37.9 

28.0 

180 


3.3« 
6.0 
8.9 
118 
12.9 
180 
122.0 


\Ytmr. 

H'lllianulcten. 

1*29 

Feb  5. 

11° 

Jan.  31, 

22 

Di-c.22. 

18 

Feb.  SM| 

2a 

1833 

Jan.  19, 
Dee.  15, 

96 

1£M 

ia 

1835 

F*b.  4, 

94 

1*K5 

Feb.  8, 

26 

1(07 

Jan.  4, 

16 

1838 

Dae.  13, 

15 

1?3!) 

Jan. 94, 

94 

IMO 

Jan. 16. 
|  Feh.  9, 

17 

|}*41 

9 

Burlington. 


Dec. 
Jau.26, 

1», 


I4a 

16 

520 


Uydepark. 


Dec.  29, 
Jan.  91, 
Jan.  94. 
Jan.  18, 
Jan.  4. 


15 
13 
16 
16 
10 


Dec.  13, 
Jan.  94, 
Jan.  4, 
Fob.  18, 
Jan.  96, 
Feb.  9, 
Feb  10, 


19° 

28 

36 

34 

34 

22 


It  would  appear  from  rariona  observation*  11ml 
Circumstance*,  that  daring;  calm  weather,  when 
tfi>>  aun  'ioe*  not  thine,  the  temperature  of  »nllif»» 
and  low  jitustion*  ia  lower  than  thai  of  the  high 
UihD,  but  in  windy  weather  and  when  the  auo 
ihirx**,  it  t>  eoldeit  00  the  blfh  landi.  In  confir- 
mation of  thia  atatement,  in  part*  we  five  the  fol* 
•ewitic  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  author  from  the 
Hon.  Elijah  Paine,  of  YVilliaiuftuwn,  (are  pag*>*  9 
and  10.)  "  I  have  found,"  aaya  he,  "  that  in  cx- 
treeaeiy  eold,  atill  weather,  the  mercury  in  tho 
tlirrmumeter  at  Burlington,  Montpelier,  at  North- 
feld,  00  Dog  river,  on  the  low  land*  at  the 
meeting-hou«e  in  thia  town,  at  Woodstock,  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  and  even  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  ha»  lome- 
tim»?»  been  14  degrece  lower  than  in  mine.  Pome- 
time*,  eren  in  March,  I  hare  found  the  difference 
equally  great,  when  the  wind  waa  light  and  the 
wtather  very  cool  for  the  aeaaon.  But  tho  reverie 
u  the  tax  in  extremely  cold,  triad?  weather.  I 
have  known  aay  thermometer  in  mcb  weather  11 
iegw*  lower  than  lutnc  of  those  1  have  mcn- 


A  contrast  so  remarkable,  as  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  preceding  table,  has  been  the 
source  of  much  speculation,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  without  throwing;  mnch  light 
upon  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  who  at- 
tempted to  account  for  it  was  Father  Bres- 
ani,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Canada.    He  says  that  44  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  dry  and  moiat  makes  ice, 
and  that  in  Canada  there  is  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  water  and  dry  sandy  soil ;  and 
hence  the  long  duration  of  cold  and  great 
quantities  of  snow."    To  this  he  adds  an- 
other cause,  which  is  M  the  neighborhood 
of  the  northern  sea,  which  is  covered 
with  monstrous  heaps  of  ice,  more  than 
8  months  of  the  year."  FatherCharlevoix* 
who  visited  Canada  in  1720,  and  from 
whose  travels  the  forgoing  opinions  of 
Bresani  are  taken,  says*  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion," 44  no  person  has  explained  the  cause, 
why  this  country  is  so  much  colder  than 
France  in  the  same  latitude."    44  Mont 
writers,"  he  continues,  44  attribute  it  to 
the  snow  lying  so  long  and  deep  on  the 
ground.  But  this  only  makes  the  difficul- 
ty worse.     Whence  those  great  quanti- 
ties of  snow  ?"    His  own  opinion  is  that 
the  cold  and  snow  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  mountains,  woods  and  lakes.  Many 
European  writers  have  supposed  the  great 
lakes,  which  abound  in  the  country,  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  coldness  of  our  cli- 
mate; while  others  have  imagined  that 
there  must  be  a  chain  of  very  high  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  run- 
ning from  southwest  to  northeast,  which 
produce  tbe  coldness  of  our  north  wester- 
ly winds.    Doct.  Dwight  supposes  these 

♦  Charlevoix  a  Trmveli  in  America ,  Vol.  1.  p.  13f> 
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winds  to  be  descending  currents  from  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
hence  their  coldness.  Doct.  Holyoke  at- 
tributed the  coldness  of  our  climate  to  the 
extensive  forests  of  evergreens.  Doct. 
Williams,  the  able  historian  of  Vermont, 
attributed  it  to  the  forest  state  of  the 
country,  and  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  climate 
of  Europe  was  even  colder  than  that  of 
America  at  the  present  time.*  But  other 
writer*  have,  with  equal  plausibility, 
shown  that  no  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  mean  temperature  of 
Europe  within  that  period  .f  The  fact, 
moreover,  that  the  western  coasts  of 
America,  which  are  wholly  uncultivated, 
are  very  much  warmer  than  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia  in  the  same  latitude,  which 
are  cultivated  to  considerable  extent, 
shows  that  these  differences  of  tempera- 
ture do  not  depend  upon  cultivation,  nor, 
indeed,  upon  any  or  the  causes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  upon  some  more 
general  cause.  And  this  cause,  we  be- 
lieve, is  to  be  sought  in  the  influence  of 
the  ocean  upon  the  prevailing  winds  in 
high  northern  latitudes.  We  regard  the 
ocean  as  the  great  equalizer  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  surface  of  our  globe — as  the 
instrument  for  distributing  the  heat  of 
the  equatorial  regions  towards  the  poles 
and  bringing  thence  cold  towards  the 
equator,  and  thus  meliorating  the  climate 
of  both.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  truth  es- 
tablished both  by  theory  and  fact  that 
there  is  a  general  circulation  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  regions— that  the  warm  water 
from  the  equator  is  flowing  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  towards  the  poles,  while 
the  colder  water  from  the  poles  is  ad- 
vancing along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to- 
wards the  equator.  8uch  a  motion  of  the 
water*  might  be  inferred,  as  the  result  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  through 
the  oceanic  mass,  increased  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  inde- 
pendent of  this,  facts  furnish  indubitable 
proof  of  its  existence.  The  temperature 
of  the  earth,  at  a  distance  below  the  sur- 
face, being  a  pretty  correct  index  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  climate,  with- 
out the  circulation  we  have  supposed,  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean  at  consider- 
able depths,  ought,  particularly  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  year,  to  be  as 
high,  at  IcaHt,  as  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. But  on  the  contrary,  observa- 
tion proves  it  to  be  much  lower.  In  lati- 
tude 67°,  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
39°,  Lord  Mulgravo  found,  on  the  20th 

•  Willlamp'  History  of  Vermont,  Vol.  1,  p.  475. 
t  Edinburgh  Review,  VoL  XXX,  p.  85. 


of  June,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  484°,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  at  the  depth  of  4680  feet,  was  26", 
or  6°  below  the  freezing  point.  On  the 
31st  of  August,  in  latitude  69°  where  the 
annual  temperature  is  38?,  that  of  the  air 
being  59$°,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  the  depth  of  4038  feet  was  32**  At, 
the  tropic  where  the  temperature  does 
not  vary  more  than  7°  or  8*  during  the 
year,  at  the  depth  of  3600  feet  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  found  to  be  on- 
ly 53*t  while  that  of  the  air  was  64», 
making  a  difference  of  31°,  and  indicating 
a  degree  of  cold  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ocean  nearly  25*  more  intense  than  is  ever 
experienced  in  the  atmosphere  in  that 
latitude,!  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
coldness  of  these  waters,  but  by  suppos- 
ing them  to  come  from  higher  latitudes  in 
the  manner  we  have  described  ? 

Of  the  opposite  motion  of  the  warmer 
waters  along  the  surface  of  the  Atlanlio 
ocean,  from  the  equatorial  towards  the 
polar  regions,  the  gulf  stream,  the  currents 
setting  along  the  western  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  vast  quantities  of  tropical 
productions,  lodged  upon  the  costs  and 
islands  of  the  northern  ocean,  afford  a- 
bundant  proof. 

Now  this  transportation  of  the  colder 
waters  towards  the  equator  and  of  the 
warmer  waters  towards  the  poles,  serves, 
as  already  remarked,  to  mitigate  the  other- 
wise  intolerable  heat  of  the  former,  and 
the  excessive  cold  of  the  latter;  and  af- 
fords an  obvious  manifestation  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  providence.  And 
it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  superfi- 
cial waters  of  the  ocean,  which  have 
come  from  tropical  regions,  upon  the 
winds,  or  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  the  climate  of  the 
eastern  coasts  of  North  America  and  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  that 
of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  North  America.  If  we  ob- 
serve the  gulf  stream,  which  is  only  a 
concentration  bv  the  trade  winds  of  those 
warm  waters  which  are  flowing  norther- 
ly along  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  we 
shall  perceive  it  to  be  very  narrow,  pre- 
senting to  the  atmosphere  only  a  small 
surface  of  its  warm  water,  while  near  the 
American  coast.  But  as  it  proceeds  to 
the  northeast  its  warm  waters  are  spread 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  are 
thrown  directly  along  or  upon  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  Europe.  Observation  also 
shows  that  the  prevailing  winds  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  are  from  a  north  west- 

Vot.  II.  pare  304. 
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erly  direction,  or  passing  nearly  at  right 
angle*  across  the  great  northeasterly,  cur- 
rent of  the  ocean,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  influence  of  these  warm  waters  of  the 
ocean  upon  the  westerly  and  northwester- 
ly winds,which  produces  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  On  the  eastern  coasts  of 
North  America,  these  winds  come  from 
itainous,  snowy  regions,  or  from 
which  are  covered  with 


ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
hence  they  are  excessively  cold.  In  their 
progress  over  the  Atlantic,  they  are  grad- 
ually warmed  by  imbibing  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  so  that  when  they 
arrive  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  their 
temperature  is  so  much  elevated  as  to 
produce  the  remarkable  difference  obser- 
ved between  the  climates  of  the  coasts  of 
the  two  continents.* 


CHAPTER  II. 


QUADRUPEDS  OF  VERMONT. 


Preliminary  Observations. 

All  animals  are  divided  by  Baron  Cu- 
vier,  the  celebrated  French  naturalist, 
whose  arrangement  we  shall  endeavor 
mainly  to  follow,  into  four  general  divis- 
ions, viz.  I.  Vertebrated  animals,  or  such 
as  have  a  spine,  or  back  bone,  II.  Molus- 
r,  or  such  as  have  no  skele 


ton,  III.  Articulated  animals,  whose  trunk 
is  divided  into  rings,  and  IV.  Radiated 
animals,  or  zoophytes.  Theirs*  division 
embraces  the  mammalia,  the  birds,  the  rep- 
tiles and  the  fishes;  the  second,  the  shell 
fishes ;  the  third,  the  insects,  and  the 
fourth,  polypi.  In  this  work  we  shall  at- 
tempt but  little  beyond  an  account  of  our 
vertebrated  and  moluscous  animals. 

MAMMALIA. 

The  Mammalia  are  such  animals  as 
anckle  their  young,  and  are  divided  by 
Cuvier  into  the  following  orders : 

I.  Bimana — having  two  hands  and  three 
kinds  of  teeth.   Man  is  the  only  species. 

II.  Quadrumana — animals  having  four 
hands  and  three  kinds  of  teeth.  Mon- 
ties and  baboons  belong  to  this  order. 

III.  Carnivore, — having  three  kinds  of 
teeth  and  living  principally  upon  animal 
food,  as  the  dog,  cat,  dec. 

IV.  Marsupialia-yToAucxng  their  young 
prematurely  and  bringing  them  to  perfec- 


tion in  an  abdominal  poach,  which  inclos- 
es the  teats,  of  which  the  opossum  is  an 
example. 

V.  Rodentia — have  large  incisory  teeth 
suitable  for  gnawing,  and  grinders  with 
flat  or  tuberculated  crowns, hut  no  canine 
teeth,  as  the  rat,  beaver,  &c. 

VI.  Edentata — having  no  incisory  teeth 
in  either  jaw,  and  in  some  genera  no  teeth 
at  all,  of  which  the  sloth  and  ant  eater 
are  examples. 

VII.  Pachydermata  having  either 

tliree  or  two  Kinds  of  teeth,  toes  variable 
in  number  and  furnished  with  strong 
nails  or  hoofs,  and  the  digestive  organs 
not  formed  for  ruminating,  as  the  horse, 
elephant  and  hog. 

VIII.  Ruminantia— having  no  incisory 
teeth  in  the  upper  iaw,  cloven  hoofed 
feet,  and  four  stomachs  fitted  for  rumina- 
ting, or  chewing  the  cud,  as  the  ox, 
sheep,  deer,  &C. 

IX.  Cetacea — Aquatic  animals  having 
their  bodies  shaped  like  fishes,  as  the 
whale,  dolphin,  dec. 

Of  these  nine  orders  of  animals,  only 
three  are  found  in  Vermont,  in  a  wild 
state.  These  are  the  Carnivora,  the  Ro- 
dentia and  the  Ruminantia.  We  have  one 
order  more,  the  Pachydermata,  among 
our  domestic  quadrupeds,  including  the 
horse,  ass  and  hog. 


♦  Mr.  Daniels  in  bis  meteorological  essays  , 
oVsrors  to  account  for  the  higher  temperature  of 
the  western  coasts  of  continents  io  a  different 
nann«r.  He  tuppoees  the  north  westerly  windi 
to  arrive  loaded  with  vapor  and  that  the  caloric 


joaoea  wnn  rapor  ana  mat  ine  caloric, 
by  its  condensation,  rai«*s  the  genera) 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  weitero 
bat,  a.  the  wrads  proceed  eastward,  they 


coasts  contain  little  vapor  to  be  condensed,  and] 
consequently  do  not  produce  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature. If  this  were  the  principal  caose  or  the 
phenomenon  under  consideration,  the  quantity  or 
rain  on  the  western  coasts  should  he  greater  than 
upon  the  eastern  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
is  higher,  but  so  far  as  observations  oxtend  the  re- 
verse of  this  seems  to  be  true,  the  quantity  of  rain 
on  thsr- 
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QUADRUPEDS  Or  VERMONT. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  na- 
tive quadrupeds  of  Vermont,  arranged  in 
the  order,  in  which  they  are  described  in 
the  following  pages : 

Order  CAUXivoiu-CarnittroiuJiniBials. 

Vcspertilioruhulatus,  Say  s  Bat. 
**    pruinosus,    Hoary  Bat. 
«    earolinenns,  Carolina  Bat. 
»«     noctizagans,  Silver-haired  Bat. 
Sorex  Forsteri,  Forster's  Shrew. 

"    brevicaudus,     Short  tail  Shrew. 
Scalops  canadensis,     Shrew  Mole. 
Condylura  macroura,  Star-nosed  Mole. 
Ursus  americanus,      Black  Bear. 
Procyon  lotort  Raccoon. 
Gulo  luscus,  Wolverene. 
Musttla  vulgaris,  Weasel. 
"     erminea,  Ermine. 
«     vison,  Mink. 
*«     canadensis.    Fisher  Martin. 
u     martes,  Pine  Martin. 

Mephitis  amerieana,  Skunk 
Lutra  brasUiensis,      A  merican  Otter. 
Canis  lupus,  Wolf. 
m    fulvus,  R^d  Fox. 

u     par.  decussatus,  Cross  Fox. 
«    var.argentatus,  Black  or  SilverFoz. 
Fdis  canadensis,  Lynx. 
«   rufa,  Bay  Lynx. 

"   concolar,  Catamount. 

Common  SeaL 


Order  Rodeetia—  Gnawing  Animals. 


Castor  fiber, 
Fiber  ztbetkicuS, 
Arvicola  riparius, 
Mas  decumanus, 
"  rattus, 
11  musculus, 
Gerbillus  canadensis, 
Arctomys  mvnax, 
Sciurus  cinereus, 
«*  niger, 
"  nudsonius, 
«  striatus, 
Pteromys  volucclla, 
Hijstrix  dor  sat  a, 
Lepus  americanus 
i*  *ir<rinianvs 


Beaver. 
Musk  Rat. 
Meadow  Mouse. 
Norway  Rat. 
Black  Rat. 
Common  Mouse. 
Jumping  Mouse. 
Woodchnek. 
Gray  Squirrel. 
Black  Squirrel. 
Red  Squirrel. 
Stiped  Squirrel. 
Flying  8quirrel. 
Hedge  Hog. 
Rabbit, 
Hare. 


ORDK  RJU  Ml  RAETl  A 

Census  alecs, 

canadensis, 
inns. 


tt 


Moose. 
Elk. 

Common  Deer. 


Gekus  VEsrERTH.10.— Linnams. 
Generic  Charaeter$. — Teeth  from  98  to  86, — 
incisors  lf  canines  grind.  f  «f  ,0  * 
Upper  incisors  io  pairs,  cylindrical  and  pointed  ; 
the  anterior  grinders  simply  conical,  posterior 
having  short  points  or  prominence.  Nose, 
simple,  without  grooves,  or  wrinkles ;  aarsv 
with  an  auriculum,  lateral  and  more  or  less  large  ; 
tongue  smooth,  and  not  protractile ;  index  finger 
with  but  one  phalanx,  the  middle  with  three,  the? 
annular  and  little  finger  with  two ;  tail  comprised 
in  the  interfemoral  membrane ;  sebaceous  glands 
under  the  skin  of  the  face,  which  vary  in  different 


Order  CARN1VORA. 
The  animals  of  this  order  have  three 
kinds  of  teeth,  a  simple,  membranaceous 
stomach,  and  short  intestines.   They  live 
principally  on  flesh,  or  animal  food. 


The  bats  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
species,  but  they  agree  very  nearly  in 
their  general  form  and  habits.   They  pro- 
duce and  nourish  their  young  in  the  man- 
ner of  other  quadrupeds,  but  unlike  them 
they  are  furnished  with  delicate  mem- 
branous  wings  upon  which  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  air,  thus  seem- 
ing to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  quadrupeds  and  birds.    They  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  lying  concealed 
during  the  day,  but  venturing  abroad  on 
the  approach  of  evening,  during  the  early 
part  of  which  they  may  be  seen  flitting 
l.ahtly  and  noiselessly  through  the  air  in 
quest  of  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  in- 
sects.    At  such  times  they  often  enter 
the  open  windows  of  our  dwellings  and 
sometimes  commit  depredations  upon  our 
larders,  being  exceedingly  fond  of  fresh 
meat.   Their  nocturnal  habits  manifeat 
themselves  in  the  domesticated  state  •# 
well  as  the  wild,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  they  are  made  to  mount  upon  their 
wings,  or  take  food  during  tbe  day,  but 
in  the  evening  they  devour  food  vor»v» 
ciously  and  fly  about  the  room  without 
reluctance.   On  the  approach  of  winter 
bats  retire  to  dry  caverns  and  hollow  tree* 
where  they  suspend  themselves  by  the 
hooked  nails  of  their  hind  feet,  and  thus 
remain  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  win- 
ter.  They  void  their  excrement,  which 
is  found  in  abundance  in  these  retreats, 
by  reversing  their  position  and  suspend- 
ing themselves  by  the  hooks  upon  their 
thumbs  till  their  object  is  accomplished, 
when  they  resume  their  former  position. 
Bats  produce  their  young  in  Jane  or  July, 
and  have  from  one  to  three  at  a  time. 
The  teats  of  the  female  are  situated  on 
the  chest  and  to  these,  as  we  are  assured 
by  Dr.  Godman,  (Nat.  His.  I.  56.),  the 
young  attach  themselves  bs  firmly  as  to 
be  carried  about  by  the  mother  in  her 
flight,  till  they  have  attained  a  considera- 
ble size.    The  four  following  species  are 
all  that  have  hitherto  been  distinguished 
in  Vermont.    It  is,  however,  probi*^ 
that  others  may  hereafter  be  detected. 
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SAY'S  BAT 


Vespertilio  subulatus.—  Sat. 

Description. — Head  short,  broad  and 
flat ;  nose  blunt  with  a  small,  flat,  nnki'd 
muzzle  ;  eyes  small,  situated  near  the 
ears  and  covered  with  fur;  cars  longer 
than  the  head,  thin  ovate,  obtuse  and 
hairy  at  the  base  behind  ;  tragus  thin, 
broadly  subulate  below,  tapering  upwards 
and  ending  in  an  obtuse  tip,  at  about  two 
thirds  the  height  of  the  ear  ;  color  of  the 
back  yellowish  brown,  the  belly  yellow- 
ish gray ;  fur  .soft  and  fine,  and  blackish 
towards  the  roots;  head  covered  with 
fur,  excepting  about  the  nostrils;  color 
blackish  about  the  mouth  ;  whiskers  few, 
short  and  stiff";  membrane  between  the 
hind  legs  broad,  thinly  covered  with 
fur  next  the  body,  and  tapering  to  a  point 
near  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  it 
envelopes  ;  toes  of  the  hind  feet  long  ; 
hooked  thumb  including  the  nail  \  of  an 
inch.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
roe,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  2  inches  ;  tail  \\  inches;  spread  of 
the  wings,  10  inches. 

IIistort. — This  Bat  seems  to  be  distrib- 
uted very  generally  through  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  first  described  scientifically 
by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  notes  to  the  aecount  of 
I»ong's  expedition,  from  a  specimen  ob- 
tained at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  was  afterwards  minutely  descri- 
bed by  Dr.  Richardson  from  specimens  ob- 
tained on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Peace  rivers.*  Speci- 
mens have  since  been  obtained  from  Lab- 
rador, Georgia,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire 
and  Columbia  river.  It  is  one  of  the  small- 
est, and,  I  think,  the  most  common  J3at 
foond  in  Vermont,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tral mountainous  parts,  where  it  enters 
the  houses  in  the  evening  and  is  easily 
captured.  The  specimen,  from  which  my 
description  was  drawn  was  taken  in  YVa- 
terbury. 

THE  HOARY  BAT. 

Vtpcrtilio  prutnosus.— Saw 

Drscription. —  Ears  broad,  shorter  than 
the  head,  broadly  emargmate  behind, hairy 
OB  the  outside  more  than  half  the  h'tigth, 

•  Fauna  Bsfssli  Americana,  pari  J.  p  4. 

Pt    I.  4 


CAROLINA  BAT. 


and  at  the  central  part  of  the  inside  ,  tra- 
gus bent,  club-shaped  and  blunt  at  the 
tip.  Canine  teeth  large  and  prominent; 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  conical  with  a 
tubercle  near  the  base,  very  near  the  ca- 
nines, and  nearly  in  a  line  with  them  ; 
snout  cartilaginous  and  moveable;  nos- 
trils wide  apart.  Eyes  black  and  promi- 
nent. Fur  on  the  body  blackish  brown 
at  its  base,  then  pale  brownish  yellow, 
then  brownish  and  terminated  with  clear, 
delicate  white,  like  hoar  frost ;  fur  on  the 
throat,  on  and  about  the  ears,  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  wings  towards  their  base, 
fulvous;  snout,  chin,  margin  of  the  ears 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  wing  mem- 
brane, blackish  ;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
wings  and  the  base  of  the  fur  on  the  in- 
terfemoral  membrane,  dark  chestnut. 
Tail,  wholly  embraced  in  the  interfemoraj 
membrane,  which  is  thickly  covered  with 
fur,  except  at  the  very  posterior  extremi- 
ty, length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  5j  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings,  when 
fully  extended,  16|  inches. 

Histort  — This  bat  was  also  first  de- 
scribed by  Say  in  Long's  expedition  and 
has  since  been  minutely  described  by 
Richardson,*  Coopert  and  others.  It  has 
been  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  was  obtained  bv  Dr.  Richardson 
as  far  north  as  lat.  54°.  "it  is  not  common 
in  Vermont,  but  is  occasionally  met  with. 
The  only  Vermont  specimen,  which  I  have 
examined,  and  that  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding description  was  drawn,  was  sent 
me  alive  by  my  friend,  David  Reed,  Esq., 
of  Colchester.  It  was  taken  at  his  place 
in  Colchester  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1841,  and  was  kept  alive  for  some  time  in 
a  large  willow  basket  with  a  flat  cover  of 
the  same  material.  On  opening  tho  bas- 
ket, he  was  almost  invariably  found  sus- 
pended by  his  hind  claws  from  the  central 
part  of  the  cover.  When  the  basket  was 
open,  he  manifested  little  fear,  or  disposi- 
tion to  lly,  or  get  away,  during  the  day 
time,  but  in  the  evening  would  readily 
mount  on  the  wing  and  fly  about  the 
room,  and  on  lighting  always  suspended 
himself  by  his  hind  claws  with  his  head 
downward.  He  ate  fearlessly  and  vora- 
ciously of  fresh  meat  when  ottered  to  him, 
but  could  not  be  made  to  eat  the  common 
house  fly. 

CAROLINA  BAT. 

l'r?j>frtilio  etirolinrnsis  —GvoTTRor. 

DKSCRIPTIOV. —  Ears  rather  large  and 
naked,  except  on  the  buck  side  near  the 

♦  Fauna  Bormh  AmrfcsM  I.  p.  I. 
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SILVER-HAIRED  BAT. 


FORSTF.R'S  SHREVf . 


head,  emarginate  on  the  outer  posterior 
edge,  tragus  shorter  and  less  pointed  than 
in  Say's  Bat.  Head  long  and  narrow ; 
canine  teeth  very  prominent ;  snout,  in- 
terfemoral  and  wing  membranes  black 
and  entirely  naked;  a  few  scattering 
hairs  on  the  feet.  Fur  on  the  bead  and  back 
long  and  color  uniform  bright  ferrugin- 
ous ;  beneath  yellowish  brown-;  last  joint 
of  the  tail  not  enveloped  in  the  membrane. 
Bones  supporting  the  membrane  very  ap- 
parent. Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me,  from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  4  7  inches,  head  and  body  3  inches, 
tail  1.7,fi>re  arm  1.8,  tibia  .7,  spread  of  the 
wings  11.5  inches. 

History.— Of  the  history  of  this  bat  I 
know  nothing.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
common  in  the  southern  slates  particular- 
ly in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  also 
on  Lou?  Island  near  New  York.  The  only 
specimen  I  have  seen  and  that  from  which 
the  above  description  was  made,  was  ta- 
ken in  Burlington,  and  deposited  in  the 
museum  of  the  college  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry of  the  University  of  Vermont  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Morse,  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity. A  Vermont  specimen  of  this  species 
is  also  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Nat. 
His.  of  Middlebury  college. 

SILVER-HAIRED  BAT. 

Vtrptrtilio  noctivagans. — Lb  Corti. 

Description.— Ears  dusky  black,  rath- 
er large,  naked  on.  the  anterior  portion, 
somewhat  ovate  and  obtuse,  with  two 
emarginations,  on  the  outer  posterior  bor- 
der, produced  by  two  plaits  ;  naked  with- 
in, and  with  the  tragus  moderate,  ovate 
and  obtuse.  Color  above,  a  uniform  dark 
dusky  brown,  approaching  to  black.  On 
the  back  the  fur  is  somewhat  glossy  and 
tipped  with  silvery  white,  forming  an 
interrupted  line  across  the  shoulders, 
and  thence  irregularlv  mixed  down  the 
centre  of  the  back.  Interfemoral  mem- 
brane  thickly  hairy  on  the  upper  part  be- 
coming thinner  downward  and  naked  near 
the  border.  Tip  of  the  tail  projecting 
about  a  line  beyond  the  membrane.  Feet 
hairy.  Wins  membrane  entirely  naked. 
Beneath  very  similar  to  the  upper  parts, 
though  the  light  colored  tips  of  the  hairs 
are  more  yellowish.  Total  length  3.8  in- 
ches, tail  1  5,  fore-arm  1.8,  tibia  .8,  spread 
of  the  winsrs  11  inches. 

History.— This  Bat  I  have  not  seen  in 
Vermont,  but  I  am  informed  by  my  friend 
Prof.  Adams  that  there  is  a  specimen  of 
it,  which  was  taken  in  this  state,  in  the 
museum  of  Natural  History  of  Middlebu- 
ry  College.    The  above  is  Mr.  Cooper's 

♦Annals  N.  V.  Lyceum  Nat.  Hi..  Vol.  IV.  p.  » 


description  of  this  Bat*,  who  says  that  "  it 
was  first  described  in  1831  by  Major  Le 
Conte  and  Dr.  Harlan,  and  that  it  may  be 
easily  recognized  by  its  dark  black -brown 
fur  tipped  with  white  on  the  back."  It 
was  named  V.  noctivagans  by  Le  Conte 
and  V.  Audiboni,  by  Harlan,  and  the  for- 
mer of  these  names- ia  retained,  because 
Le  Conte's  account  was  first  published. 

Gei»cs  Sorex. — Linnttu*. 
Generic  Characters.— Teeth  variable  from  25 
to  34.  The  two  middle  upper  incisors  hooked 
and  dentated  at  their  bate;  the  lower  ones 
slanting  and  elongated;  lateral  incisors  small, 
usually  fire  on  each  »ide  above,  and  two  below, 
grinders,  most  commonly  4  on  each  side  above, 
and  S  below.  The  body  is  covered  with  fine, 
short  fur ;  toes,  five  on  each  foot,  separate,  fur- 
nished with  hooked  nails  not  proper  for  digging  : 
head  and  nose  elongated,  the  latter  rooveabls  ; 

' ;  eyes  small  but  visible. 


FORSTER'S.  SHREW. 
Sorex  Forsteri. — Richardsok. 
Description. — Color  yellowish  brown 
or  dark  olive  above,  bluish  white  or  cin- 
erous  beneath  ;  base  of  the  fur  plumbeous 
for  two  thirds  its  length  both  above  and 
below ;  teeth  white  at  the  base  and  at 
their  points,  deep  chestnut  brown  ;  tail 
long,  four  sided,  covered  with  short  hair 
and  terminated  in  a  fine  pencil  of  hairs; 
feet  Btnall.  light  flesh-colored  and  nearly 
naked ;  nails  slender  and  white ;  whiskers 
half  an  iuch  long,  light  brown.  Length 
of  the  head  and  body  2  inches,  tail  14, 
head  .9,  from  the  eye  to  the  point  of  the 
nose  SS. 

Histort. — This  little  animal  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  our  pastures  and 
fields,  having  their  places  of  retreat  in 
stone  walls  and  under  old  fences  and  logs. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription was  made  was  taken  in  Bridge- 
water  and  is  now  in  my  possession.  This 
shrew  was  first  describedby  Dr.  Richard- 
son who  says  that  it  is  common  throughout 
the  fur  countries, even  as  far  north  ai i  the 
67°  of  latitude  and  that  its  delicate  foot- 
steps are  often  seen  imprinted  on  the 
snow  when  the  temperature  is  40  or 
below  zero."  It  is  also  found  according 
to  Dr.  Bachman  on  Long  Island  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.t   

•Fauna  Boreali,  vol.  I.  page  0.  f.  ^ 
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SHORT-TAILED  SHREW. 


8HRKW  MOLE- 


SHORT-TAILED  SHREW. 
Sorex  brcvicaudus. — Say. 

Description.— Color  of  the  head,  body 
and  tail  dark  plumbeous  browa  above,  a 
little  lighter  beneath  ;  lips  naked  fleshy 
and  flesh-colored ;  extremity  of  the  snout 
brown,  notched  ,  teeth  tipped  with  dark 
chestnut  brown  at  their  points  fading  in- 
to white  at  tbeir  base  ;  feet  flesh-colored, 
nearly  naked  and  slender ;  nails  slender, 
white  on  the  fore  feet,  and  on  the  hind 
feet  chestnut  brown  at  the  base  and  white 
at  the  tip.  The  inner  toe  on  each  foot  is 
shortest,  the  outer  a  little  longer  and  the 
other  three  nearly  equal,  the  third  being 
a  little  the  longest.  The  tail  is  squarish, 
largest  in  the  middle,  slightly  strangula- 
ted at  the  base  and  sparsely  covered  with 
abort  hairs ;  whiskers  whitish,  sparse, 
half  an  inch  long,  situated  between  the 
eye  and  the  snout  and  turned  backwards. 
No  external  ear,  opening  large.  Total 
length  oi  the  specimen  before  me  4-8 
inches,  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  3-fi,  tail  1, 
head  I -I,  bind  foot  to  the  point  of  the 
longest  .nail  j6. 

History. — This  species  of  Shrew  bears 
a  very  considerable  resemblanoe  to  the 
Shrew  mole  in  its  general  appearance, 
but  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  size,  and  dif- 
fers from  it  remarkably  in  the  structure  of 
its  fore  feet.  As  they  seldom  venture  in 
to  clesred  fields,  very  little  is  known  of 
their  habits,  but  in  the  woods  they  are  of- 
ten seen  and  heard  rustling  among  the 
leaves  and  digging  little  holes  into  the 
ground,  probably  in  quest  of  food.  This 
and  the  preceding  species  ore  occasionally 
caught  and  brought  in  by  cats  ;  but  they 
will  seldom  attempt  to  eat  them  on  ac- 
count, probably ,of  their  disagreeable  mus- 
ky odor.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we 
certainly  have  one  other  species,  and  pro- 
bably more,  but  they  require  further  ex- 


THE  SHREW  MOLE. 
Scalops  aquatints. — Linnacos. 


Genus  Scalops.— 
Generic  Charactcrt. — Teeth  36  to  44 — Incisors 

?,  c*ninc«  H  *  Hi  «rittdar"  H» or  I-*. 

crowns  of  tbo  grinders  furnished  with  sharp  tu- 
bercles ;  nose  long  and  pointed;  eyes  very  sinall . 
no  external  ears  ;  fore  feet  very  broad  and  strong, 
with  long  flattened  sails  fit  for  excavating  the 
earth ;  hind  feet  small  and  thin,  with  slender, 
arched  nails;  tail  short;  body  thickly  covered 
iur,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 


Description. — Color,  grayish  brown; 
body,  plump,  cylindrical  and  tapering 
from  the  shoulders  backward  ;  nose  long, 
terminated  by  a  button  shaped  cartilage  ; 
eyes  and  ears  concealed  by  the  fur ;  tore 
feet  broad  and  strong,  with  the  toes  united 
up  to  the  roots  of  the  nails  ;  naife  broad, 
flat  and  strong;  palms  naked,  bordered 
by  small  stiff  hairs,  above  slightly  cover- 
ed with  grayish  down  ;  hind  legs  and  feet 
slender  and  delicate,  with  slender,  sharp, 
hooked  nails  ;  tail  short  and  covered  with 
hair.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail, 
5.3  in.  tail  1  in.  head  1.3 in. 

History.— The  Shrew  Mole  inhabits 
fields  and  meadows,  but  seems  to  prefer 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  other  watercours- 
es. In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  other 
moles.  Its  large  and  powerful  paws  are 
well  calculated  for  digging  in  the  earth, 
and  by  their  aid  it  is  enabled  to  burrow 
with  surprising  quickness.  They  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  ground,  where 
they  form  extensive  and  connected  gal- 
leries, through  which  they  can  range  at 
pleasure  to  considerable  distances  and  in 
various  directions,  without  coming  to 
the  surface.  In  excavating  these  galle- 
ries, they  throw  up,  in  a  manner  difficult 
to  be  explained,  little  mounds  of  loose 
earth,  by  which  their  burrows  may  be  de- 
tected. These  mounds  occur  at  distan- 
ces, from  one  to  three  feet,  and  are  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  height,  but  exhibit 
externally  no  appearance  of  passages  in- 
to the  burrows.  The  fur  of  this  animal 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  thick,  fine, 
soft,  and  even,  with  delicate  glossy,  or  sil- 
very reflections. 

Genus  Condylura.— Illigcr. 

Generic   Character*.  Teeth,  40— -Incisors 

i.f  canines  J-A,  grinders  l.i—  In  the  upper 
jaw  are  two  large,  triangular  incisors,  two  very 


j—        —  —  -—   b  — r    ej   w  «r 

small  ones,  and  on  each  side  a  large,  strong  ca- 
nine. In  the  lower  jaw  the  four  incisors  slant 
forward,  and  the  canine  on  each  ride  is  small  and 
pointed.  Body  cylindrical,  clumsy,  and  covered 
with  short  thick  fur,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
skin;  nose  elongated  and  sometimes  furnished 
with  a  membranous  crest  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
star  around  the  nostrils  ;  feet  five-toed  ;  fore  feet 
broad  and  strong,  fitted  for  digging ;  hind  feel 
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THE  STAR-NOSED  MOLE. 

Condijlura  macroura. — Harla.k. 

Description. — Color  dark  brown  ap- 
proaching to  black  ;  body  cylindrical;  nose 
long,  tapering  and  surrounded  at  the  ex- 
tremity by  a  fringed  membrane,  having 
twenty  points;  tail  nearly  as  long  ns  the 
body,  strangulated  at  the  base  and  then 
becoming  suddenly  enlarged  as  if  swollen 
and  thence  tapering  to  a  point.  The  tail 
is  scaly  and  sparsely  covered  with  stiti* 
hairs.  The  fore  legs  very  short ;  the 
paws  large  and  naked,  excepting  the  ed- 
ges, which  are  fringed  with  stiff  hairs. ; 
nails  long  and  flat  with  cutting  edges. 
The  hind  feet  are  naked,  long  and  nar- 
row, and  the  nails  long,  slender  and  sharp 
resembling  birds  claws;  eyes  concealed 
and  very  small ;  no  external  ear,  4  pec- 
toral mammae  ;  length  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail  4.7  inches,  tail  2.8 
inches,  hand  .7  inches,  longest  nail  .3  inch- 
ei,  hind  foot  1. 

Hi stort. — This  animal  being  rare,  its 
habits  are  not  well  understood  They  ap- 
pear, however,  from  what  is  known  of 
them,  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
moles.  They  are  usually  found  about 
old  buildings,  fences  and  stone-walls,  and 
they  occasionally  find  their  way  into 
cellars  of  dwelling  houses.  I  have  two 
specimens  of  this  animal,  both  of  which 
were  before  me,  while  making  out  the 
foregoing  description.  The  color  of  one 
it  a  little  darker  than  the  other,  but  they 
scarcely  differ  in  any  other  respects. 
They  were  both  caught  in  Burlington, 
one  in  1830,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Rev.  G. 
G.  Ingersoll,  and  the  other  in  1S40,  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  door-yard. 
Their  fore  feet  are  so  closely  attached  to 
their  bodies,  that  they  serve  but  little  pur- 
pose except  for  digging,  and  their  prog- 
ress upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  ex- 
tremely slow,  labored  and  awkward.  Like 
the  shrew  moles,  they  probably  reside 
most  of  the  time  in  the  ground  and  ven- 
ture abroad  only  in  the  night.  On  ac- 
count of  their  clumsiness  they  are  fre- 
quently drowned  in  cisterns  and  tubs  of 
water  and  are  sometimes  brought  in  by 
eats  ;  but  cats  are  not  fond  of  eating  them 
on  account  of  the  musky  odor  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  shrew  and 
•hrew  mole.  It  proceeds,  as  in  the  other 


THE  BLACK  BEAR. 

■  i  

cases,  from  a  while  viscous  fluid  contain- 
ed in  a  sack  near  the  vent. 

Gems  Urscs.—  Linnteus. 

GtatfTM  Character$—  Teeth,  3t  to  44,— incis- 
ors £f  canines  J- J,  grinder*  J.l  lo 
Three  of  the  grinder*  on  each  side  in  etch  jaw, 
arc  lar.-e,  with  square  tuberculous  crowns  ;  the 
Other  are  small,  most  of  which  appear  late  and 
are  shed  early.  Body  thick,  covered  with  strong 
hair ;  ears  long  and  slightly  pointed  ;  toes,  fire, 
furnished  wiih  stronp,  curved  claws,  calculated 
for  climbing  or  b'trrowin?  ;  tail,  short 


DrsctiiruoN. — Color  shining  black; 
hair  long  and  not  curled  ;  nose  fawn  col- 
ored, projecting,  brightest  about  the  an- 
gle of  the  mouth,  and  terminated  by  & 
naked  black  snout;  forehead  slightly  arch- 
ed ;  ears  oval,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  far 
apart ;  palms  and  soles  of  the  feet  short 
in  comparison  with  the  brown  bear; 
claws  black  and  strong  with  the  hairs  of 
the  feet  projecting  over  them  ;  tail  short. 

History. — The  specimen  from  which 
our  description  is  drawn  was  killed  in 
Williston  in  183*,  and  presented  to  the 
College  of  Natural  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  It  measures  (j  feet  from 
the  nose  to  the  tail  J  tail  2  inches  ;  height 
of  the  ears  4  inches  ;  height  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulders  3  feet;  rump  2  feet  4  in- 
ches. This  Bear,  which  is  found  through- 
out all  the  woody  parts  of  North  America, 
was  formerly  very  common  in  Vermont, 
and  continues  so  plentiful  at  the  present 
day,  that  our  Legislature  continue  in 
force  a  law  allowing  a  bounty  of  $5  each, 
for  its  destruction.  It  appears  from  our 
Treasurer's  reports  for  several  years  past 
that  the  number  of  bears  for  which  the 
bounty  has  been  paid  has  varied  from  40 
to  50  annually.  The  black  bear,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  neither  very 
rarniverous  nor  very  ferocious.  Its  fa- 
vorite food  consists  of  vegetables,  such  as 
Indian  corn,  nuts,  berries  and  roots.  But 
when  these  fail,  it  is  compelled  by  neces- 
sity rather  than  choice  to  resort  to  ani- 
mal food.  In  such  cases,  impelled  by 
hunger,  it  will  sometimes  attack  and  de- 
stroy young  cyttle,  sheep  and  hogs,  but 
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will  seldom,  if  ever,  attack  a  person  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  its  cubs,  or  when  pro- 
voked, or  wounded.  The  early  settlers 
of  this  State  suffered  most  from  them  in 
consequence  of  their  ravages  upon  their 
fields  of  Indian  corn.  They  entered  the 
fields  in  the  night  when  the  corn  was  in 
the  milk  and  broke  down  and  devoured 
the  ears  with  great  greediness  ;  and  it 
was  a  common  business  for  the  settlers  to 
watch  for  them  with  guns  and  shoot  them 
while  committing  their  depredations ;  and 
in  this  way  large  numbers  were  annually 
killed.  During  the  fall,  when  their  food 
is  abundant,  bears  usually  become  very 
fat,  and,  an  the  winter  sets  in,  they  retire 
to  some  natural  den  among  the  rocks,  or 
uprooted  trees,  or  into  some  hollow  tree, 
where  they  remain  in  a  torpid  state  and 
without  food  until  the  return  of  warm 
weather  in  the  spring.  The  female  pro- 
duces her  young  during  her  hibernation 
and  has  from  one  to  five  at  a  litter,  but  the 
more  common  number  is  two.  Their  pe- 
riod of  gestation  is  about  15  or  16  weeks, 
and  during  this  time  the  females  conceal 
themselves  so  effectually  that  we  have  no 
record  of  any  being  killed  while  pregnant 
though  they  are  often  discovered  while 
the  cubs  are  very  small.  When  the  bears 
first  leave  their  winter  quarters,  they  are 
said  to  be  about  as  fat  as  when  they  retir- 
ed in  the  fall,  but  with  exercise  they  short- 
ly lose  their  fat  so  as  to  appear  in  a  few 
days  much  emaciated.  When  the  bear  is 
in  high  order  he  ia  valued  for  his  flesh, 
his  grease,  and  his  skin.  He  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  moose,  the  largest  native 
quadruped  found  in  Vermont,  and  has 
been  frequently  killed  weighing  from  400 
to  500  pounds.  Their  skins  are  worth 
from  $2,  to  .*4,  or  $5  according  to  their 
aize  and  quality. 

Gctfcs  Procvow. — Starr. 

Generic   Charadert.  T>eih   40,— Incisors 

|f  canines  1*1  grinders  Jfl.  The  ihiee  first 
grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  are  pointed, 
the  others  are  tuberculatcd.  Body  low  bet ;  nose 
pointed  ;  external  ears  small,  oval  ;  tail  long  and 
pointed  ;  feel  five  toed  ;  nails  sharp ;  memnvc  six. 


THE  RACCOON. 

Proctjon  lotor. — Ccvikr. 

Description. — General  color  blackish 
qgray  which  results  from  the  hairs  being 


alternately  ringed  with  black  and  dirty 
white  ;  belly  lighter ;  tail  bushy,  like  that 
of  the  fox,  but  more  tapering,  surrounded 
by  alternate  rings  of  dark  and  yellowish 
white,  about  six  of  each  ;  head  roundish 
with  the  snout  projecting  beyond  the  up- 
per jaw  and  terminating  in  a  smooth  black 
membrane  through  which  the  nostrils 
open  ;  face  whitisn  in  front,  with  a  black 
patch  surrounding  the  eye  and  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  black  line  de- 
scending from  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes;  pupils  of  the  eyes  round  ;  the  ears 
oval,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  the  edges  of 
a  dirty  white  color;  legs  short;  whisker* 
strong.  Usual  length  of  the  head  and 
body  22  inches,  tail  9  inches  ;  height  12 
inches. 

Hist© nr.— Raccoons  were  very  plenty 
in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  when  the  coun- 
try was  new,  and  they  exist  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  woody  parts  in  considerable 
numbers  at  the  present  time.  In  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  this  animal  there  is  some 
resemblance  of  the  fox,  but  in  its  move- 
ments it  is  more  like  the  bear.  It  also 
like  the  beaT  subsists  both  upon  animal 
and  vegetable  food  and  its  destructive  pro- 
pensity is  well  known.  It  sleeps  during 
the  day  in  its  nest  in  some  hollow  tree  or 
among  the  rocks,  and  prowls  for  its  prey 
during  the  night ;  and  is  said  to  destroy 
many  more  animals  than  it  consumes, 
merely  sucking  their  blood  or  eating  their 
brain.  It  sometimes  makes  great  havoo 
in  the  farmer's  poultry-yard,  and  being  an 
excellent  climber  scarcely  any  roost  can 
be  placed  bevond  his  reach.  But  it  proba- 
bly does  most  mischief  in  the  fields  of  In- 
dian corn,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond, 
while  the  corn  is  soft,  or  "in  the  milk." 
Here  it  breaks  down  and  destroys  much 
more  than  it  eats.  The  Raccoon  is  said 
to  be  fond  of  dipping  its  food  in  water  be- 
fore it  eats  it,  and  hence,  Linnaeus  gave  it 
the  specific  name  ot  /©for,  which  signifies 
washer.  The  price  of  the  skin  is  variable, 
from  17  to  37$  cents.  The  largest  of 
these  animals  in  Vermont,  weigh  about 
32  pounds,  according  to  Dr.  Williams, 
who  says  that  its  flesh  is  eaten  and  con- 
sidered very  excellent  food. 

Genus  Gclo.—  Cutier. 

Generic  Characters.— Teeth  36  to  38— Incis- 
ors canines,  |-J  ,  grinders  i.l  or 
The  three  first  grinders  in  the 'upper  jaw,  and 
four  first  in  tho  lo»ver  are  small,  succeeded  by 
a  large  carnivorous  or  cutting  tooth,  and  kinall 
tuberculous  tevth  further  hack.  H-dy  low  ;  head 
moderately  elongated  ;  ears  short  and  round  ;  tail 
short;  feel  with  five  toes  aruiod  with  crooked 
nails. 
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THE  WOLVERENE. 
Gulo  luscut. — SABINE. 

Description.— Head  broad  and  round- 
ed ;  jaws  like  the  dog  ;  ears  low,  rounded 
and  much  hidden  by  the  fur  :  back  arch- 
ed ;  toil  low  and  bushy ;  lega  thick  and 
abort  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  ani- 
mal indicate!  more  strength  than  activi- 
ty. Color  dark  brown,  pausing  into  al- 
most black  on  the  back  in  winter  with  a 
pale  reddish  brown  band  passing  from 
each  shoulder  along  the  flanks  and  meet- 
ing on  the  rump.  Fur  similar  to  that  of 
the  bear,  but  not  so  long  noi  valuable. 
The  toil  is  thickly  covered  with  long 
black  hair.  Some  white  marking  on  the 
throat  and  between  the  fore  legs;  legs 
brownish  black  ;  claws  strong  and  sharp. 
Length  2  feet  6  inches;  tail  (verUbrte) 
7  inches;  toil  with  the  fur  10  inches. 

History— This  animal  was  occasional- 
ly found  when  the  country  was  new,  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  but  was  never  very  plen- 
tiful. For  many  years  past,  however,  it  has 
been  known  only  in  the  most  woody  and 
unsettled  districts,  and  in  such  places  it 
is  now  extremely  rare,  none  having  been 
met  with  to  my  knowledge  for  several 
years.    According  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
from  whose  work  the  above  description  is 
abridged,  this  animal  is  quite  common  in 
the  fur  countries  at  the  north,  and  is  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  hunters,  robbing 
their  traps  of  game,  or  of  the  bait,  which 
they  do  so  dexterously  as  seldom  to  be 
caught  themselves.*    The  Wolverene  is 
represented  as  being  very  fierce  and  car- 
niverous  in  its  disposition,  and  many  mar- 
vellous stories  have  been  told  of  its  cun- 
ning and  artifice  and  gormandizing  pro 
pensities,which  are  totally  unfounded.  Its 
food  ordinarily  consists  of  mice,  moles, 
hares  and  other  small  animals,  seldom 
meddling  with  larger  ones,  excepting  such 
as  have  been  previously  killed  or  disabled. 
It  produces  once  a  year  from  two  to  four 
cubs  which  are  covered  with  a  downy  fur 
of  a  pale  cream  color.  It  is  found  through- 
out all  the  northern  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, even  as  far  north  as  the  75th  degree 
of  latitude. 

Genus  Mustela. — Linnau*. 
Generic  Character:— Teeth  34  or  38  »faci» 
«•*,  canine.  !-f,  risers  or 
Second  inferior  incisors  on  each  side  slightly  re- 

cutting;  die 
I  compressed  ; 
t  blunt 


with  sharp,  crooked  claws, 
a  strong ,  fetid  i 


ceding  ;  canines  sirong  ;  grinders 
anterior  false  grinders  conical  and 
true  grinders  trilobate,  the  last  with  a 
Body  long  and  cylindrical ;  head  small  and  oval ; 
ears  short  and  round  ;  legs  short  ;  toes  5,  armed 


THE  WEASEL. 

Mustcla  vulgaris.— Linn  reus. 

Patirvu  vulgaris.— Curier. 

Description. — Color  above,  in 
dull  yellowish  brown  deepening  into  hair 
brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
nose,  and  yellowish  white  beneath,  the 
brown  extending  in  a  rounded  spot  into 
the  white  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ; 
toil  next  the  body  the  same  color  aa  the 
back,  but  darker  as  it  approaches  the  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is  quite  black,  and  the 
hairs  terminate  in  a  point  resembling  that 
of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.    Color  in  winter 
wholly  white,  excepting  the  posterior 
half  of  the  toil,  wh'ch  is  always  black,  or 
reddish  brown.    Forehead  flatish ;  ears 
slightly  pointed ;  eyes  small,  black  and 
lively ;  body  long  and  cylindrical ;  toil 
short,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
body.    Length  of  the  head  and  body  of 
the  specimen  before  me  8  inches;  toil 
(vertebra)  2  inches. 

History.— The  Weasel,  though  no- 
where greatly  multiplied,  is  frequently 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  Vermont.    It  is 
generally  seen  in  stone  walls,  old  fences 
and  heaps  of  bushes.    When  in  sight  it 
seems  to  be  always  in  motion  and  its  mo- 
tions are  very  quick.    When  in  a  stone 
wall  or  heap  of  bushes  he  will  sometimes 
show  himself  for  an  instant  in  half  ados- 
en  places  in  the  course  of  half  that  num- 
ber of  minutes.    The  weasel  feeds  upon 
mice,  young  rata,  young  birds  and  birds 
cggs,and  sometimes  commits  depredations 
upon  the  eggs  and  young  of  our  domestic 
fowls.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  enter 
the  barns  and  granaries  and  cellars  of  the 
farmers  in  quest  of  food,  and  particularly 
in  pursuit  of  mice,  of  which  it  destroys 
large  numbers,  and  on  which  account  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor, 
were  it  not  Tor  its  occasional  depredationa 
upon  the  poultry  yard.   The  female  pro- 
duces her  young  several   times  in  the 
course  of  the  year  and  has  from  three  to 
five  at  a  litter.  But  notwithstanding  their 
apparent  fecundity,  they 
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THE  ERMINE. 
Mustcla  erminca.— Li Hi*.  Gmxl. 


Description. — Color,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  nearly  the  urae  as  that  of  the 
Weasel,  excepting  that  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Ermine  are  darker  in  summer  and 
the  under  parts  a  clearer  white  than  the 
same  parts  of  the  Weasel.  The  Ermine 
also  grows  to  a  larger  si*e  than  the  Wea- 
sel and  is  likewise  more  thick  set,  its 
forehead  and  nose  more  convex ;  its  ears 
broader  and  more  rounded,  and  its  tail  a- 
bout  twice  as  long  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  body.  Length  of  the  head 
and  body  of  the  specimen  t>efore  me  8  in- 
ches ;  tail  (vertebra)  3.5.  The  tuft  or  pen- 
cil at  the  extremity  extends  about  .7  inch- 
es beyond  the  vertebra  both  in  this  and 
the  Weasel. 

History. — It  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  this  and  the  preceding  ani- 
mal do  or  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
species.     Dr.  Harlan  describes  them  as 
two,*  Dr.  Godman,  as  one.t    With  these 
authorities  before  him,  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  both  these  species  are,  indubita- 
bly, inhabitants  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, the  Ermine  extending  to  the  most 
remote  arctic  districts  and  the  Weasel  as 
far  north,  at  least,  as  the  Saskatchewan 
river. f    Dr.  Williams  also  describes  the 
two  as  distinct  species,  and  says  that  the 
Ermine,  which  he  calls  M  one  of  the  great- 
est beauties  of  nature"  sometimes  weighs 
14  ounces,  but  that  the  Weasel  is  smaller.  § 
The  skin  of  the  Ermine,  in  its  winter  pe- 
lage of  pure  white,  was  formerly  held  in 
very  high  estimation,  and  was  much  worn 
by  the  nobility  and  high  functionaries  of 
Europe  upon  their  robes  and  dresses,  and 
particularly  by  judges.  Thence  it  became 
the  emblem  of  judicial  purity,  and  the 
judge  who  was  any  way  corrupted  was 
saidto  have  soiled  his  Ermine.  The  value 
of  the  skins  at  present  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  pay  for  collecting  them.    The  Ermine 
in  its  summer  dress  is,  in  many  places, 
called  the  Stoat.  

•  Fauna  American,  p.  61.  t  Nat.  IHa.  I.  p.  1W. 
;  Psuna  Boroali*  I.  p.  45.   %  Mia.  Vt.  I.  p.  111. 


THE  MINK. 
Mustcta  vison. — Likk.  Gmxl. 

Putonuj  run*.—  Cuvier. 

DxscRiFTioit.— The  head  is  depressed 
and  small ;  eyes  small  and  far  forward  > 
ears  low  and  rounded ;  neck  and  bodv 
long  and  slender;  tail  round  and  thick 
next  the  body  and  tapering  towards  the 
tip  ;  legs  short ;  toes  connected  by  short 
hairy  webs ;  claws  nearly  straight,  sharp, 
white  and  concealed  by  the  fur.  The  fui 
is  of  two  sorts,  a  very  dense  down  mixed 
with  strong  hairs  ;  shortest  on  the  head 
and  increasing  in  length  backwards  ;  color 
of  the  down  brownish  gray;  that  of  the 
hairs  varying  indifferent  parts  from  choc- 
olate brown  to  brownish  black ;  occasion- 
al white  spots  about  the  throat ;  two  oval 
glands  which  secrete  a  very  fetid  fluid. 
Length  of  the  head  and  body  20  inches, 
tail  9  inches. 

History. — The  Mink  is  a  common  ani- 
mal in  Vermont-  Its  favorite  haunts  are 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it 
dwells  in  holes  near  the  water,  or  in  the 
ruins  of  old  walls,  or  in  heaps  of  flood 
wood,  or  in  piers  and  abutments  of  bridges. 
It  does  not  venture  far  from  the  streams 
and  when  pursued  betakes  himself  imme- 
diately to  the  water.  It  does  not  run  well 
on  land,  but  swims  and  dives  admirably, 
and  can  remain  a  long  time  under  water. 
When  irritated  it  ejects  a  fluid,  which 
diffuses  a  very  unpleasant  odor.  Its  fine 
short  fur,  Otter-like  tail,  short  legs  and 
webbed  feet,  all  denote  its  aquatic  habits. 
Its  fur  though  not  highly  prised,  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  Musk  rat. 
The  food  of  the  Mink  consists  of  frogs, 
fishes,  muscles  and  fish  spawn  ;  and  also 
rats,  mice,  young  birds  and  other  small 
land  animals.  They  sometimes  enter  the 
poultry  yard,  where  they  make  great  hav- 
oc among  the  fowls,  by  cutting  off"  their 
heads  and  sucking  their  blood.  It  is  not 
a  very  timid  animal  when  in  the  water, 
but  dives  instantly  at  the  flash  of  a  gun, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  shoot  them.  It  is 
easily  tamed  and  in  that  state  is  very 
fond  of  being  caressed,  but,  like  the  cat, 
is  easily  offended,  and,  on  a  sudden  pro- 
vocation, will  sometimes  bite  its  kindest 
benefactor.  This  animal  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States  and  British  Ameri- 
ca, but  there  has  been  some  confusion 
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FISHER  MARTIN. 


with  regard  to  its  name.  The  Mink  pro- 
duces from  three  to  six  at  a  litter.  When 
fully  grown  their  weight  is  about  four 
pounds.  Mink  skins  arc  worth  from  20 
to  40  cents,  according  to  quality. 


THE  FISHER  MARTIN. 
Musi rla  canadensis. — Linnjeos. 

Description. — Head,  neck,  shoulders 
and  top  of  the  back,  mixed  with  gray  and 
brown  ;  nose,  rump,  tail  and  extremities, 
brownish  black  ;  sometimes  a  white  spot 
under  the  throat,  and  also  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  ;  lower  part  of  the  fore 
legs,  the  fore  feet  and  the  whole  of  the 
hind  legs,  black  ;  tail  full,  black,  lustrous 
and  tapering  to  a  point;  fur  on  the 
head  snort,  but  gradually  increasing 
in  length  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  has 
a  strong,  roundish,  compact  appearance  ; 
the  ears  are  low  semicircular  and  far 
apart,  leaving  a  broad  and  slightly  round- 
ed forehead  ;  fore  legs  short  and  strong ; 
toes  on  all  the  feet  connected  at  the  base 
by  a  short  web  which  is  covered  on  both 
sides  with  hair.  Length  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  23  inches  ;  tail, 
including  the  fur,  lti  inches. 

History. — This  animal  is  known  in  dif- 
ferent places  under  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
pellations, but  in  Vermont  it  is  usually 
called  the  Fisher,  or  Fisher  Martin.  This 
name  is,  however,  badly  chosen,  as  it  is 
calculated  to  deceive  those  unacquainted 
with  the  animal,  with  regard  to  its  na- 
ture and  habits.  From  its  name  the  inex- 
perienced would  conclude  that  it  led  an 
aquatic  mode  of  life,  and  that  like  the  ot- 
ter, it  subsisted  principally  upon  fishes 
But  this  is  by  means  true  ;  and  they, 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
its  habits,  aver  that  it  manifests  as  much 
repugnance  to  water  as  the  domestic  cat. 
It  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  devour  fishes, 
which  are  thrown  upon  the  shore,  but  it 
usually  subsists  by  preying  upon  small 
quadrupeds,  birds,  eggs,  frogs,  &c.  like 
the  mnrtin  and  other  kindred  species.  It 
is  said  to  kill  the  porcupine,  by  biting  it 
on  the  belly,  and  then  devour  it.  It  lives 
in  woods,  preferring  those  which  are  low 
and  damp.  This  animal  is  much  valued 
for  its  fur,  and  considerable  numbers  are 
taken  in  the  state,  annually.  The  price 
of  the  skin  varies  from  $1  to  $2.    It  is 


PINE  MARTI*. 


sometimes  called  the  Pekan,  or  the  Ptkan 
IVeasti,  or  the  Fisher  H'caatl. 


THE  PINE  MARTIN. 
Mustela  martes. —  Linn  *C9. 

Description. — General  color,  fulvous 
brown,  varying  in  different  individuals, 
and  at  different  seasons,  from  bright  ful- 
vous, to  brownish  black  ;  bright  yellow 
under  the  throat ;  hair  of  the  tail  longer, 
coarser  and  darker  than  that  of  the  body  ; 
the  color  on  all  parts  darker  and  more 
lustrous,  and  the  fur  more  valuable  in 
winter  than  in  summer  ;  nose  and  legs, 
at  all  seasons,  dark,  and  the  tip  of  the  cars 
light.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  two 
kinds,  one  coarse  and  the  other  fine  and 
downy.  The  usual  length  of  the  head 
and  body,  IS  inches;  tail,  9. 

HisTOHr-In  Vermont  the  name  of  Mar- 
tin and  Sable  are  indifferently  applied  to 
thisanimal,but  the  latter  incorrectly ,as  the 
true  sable  is  not  found  in  this  country.  In 
works  on  natural  history  it  is  usually  de- 
nominated the  Pino  Martin.  This  animal 
was  formerly  very  plentiful  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  but  it  is  at  present  chiefly 
confined  to  the  mountainous  and  woody 
portions.  Though  small  it  is  much  hunt- 
ed for  its  fine  and  valuable  fur,  which, 
with  the  clearing  and  settling  of  the  coun- 
try, has  very  much  reduced  their  num- 
bers. Many  are,  however,  still  taken  on 
the  forest-clad  mountains  along  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state.  They  ore  usually 
caught  in  traps  baited  with  some  kind 
of  fresh  meat.  Their  food  consists  of 
mice,  hares,  partridges,  and  other  birds. 
They  often  rob  birds  nests  of  their  eggs,  or 
young,  and  will  ascend  trees  for  that  par- 
pose,  or  to  escape  pursuit.  When  its  re- 
treat is  cut  off,  it  will  turn  upon  its  assail- 
ant, arch  its  back,  erect  its  hair  and  hiss 
and  snarl  like  a  cat.  It  will  sometimes 
seize  a  dog  by  the  nose  and  bite  so  hard, 
that,  unless  the  latter  is  accustomed  to  the 
combat,  it  suffers  the  little  animal  to  es- 
cape. It  is  sometimes  tamed  and  will 
manifest  considerable  attachment  to  its 
master,  but  never  becomes  docile.  Mar- 
tins burrow  in  the  ground.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male.  Her  time  of 
gestation  is  said  to  be  only  six  weeks,  and 
she  brings  forth  from  four  to  seven  at  a 
litter,  about  the  last  of  April.     A  full 
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THE  SK&NK. 


grown  martin  weighs  about  four  pounds. 
The  price  of  prime  skins  is  from  $1.  to 
$1.25. 

Genus  M Erin  us. —  Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  34 — incis- 
ors, &    canine  1_1     grinders    1.1  -  canines 

strong  and  conical ;  superior  tuberculous  teeth  ve- 
ry large  and  as  broad  as  they  arc  long  ;  (he  inferi- 
or grinders  with  two  tubercles  on  the  inside. 
Head  short  ;  nose  projecting  ;  feet  live  toed, 
hairs  on  the  bottom,  and  furnished  with  nails 
suitable  for  digging  ;  trunk  of  the  tail  of  moderate 
length,  or  very  short ;  hair  of  the  body  long,  that 
of  the  tail  very  Jong;  and  glands,  which  secrete 
an  excessively  fetid  liquor. 


THE  SKUNK. 
Mephitis  amcricana—Dr.**. 
Description. — General  color  black, 
with  a  white  spot  between  the  ears,  which 
often  extends  along  the  sides  towards  the 
hips  in  the  form  of  the  If  tier  V,  and  a  nar- 
row strip  of  white  in  the  face  ;  tail  bushy, 
tipped  with  white ;  nails  of  the  fore  feet 
strong  and  about  the  length  of  the  palm  ; 
hair  on  the  head  short,  longeron  the  body 
and  very  long  on  the  tail.  Length  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  16  inch- 
es, head  1  '.  inches,  body  II1.  inches,  tail 
(trunk  10,  tuft  4)  14  inches. 

History. — The  skunk  is  a  very  com- 
mon animal  in  Vermont.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  forests,  nor  to  the  thinly  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country,  but  frequently 
makes  its  residence  in  the  midst  of  our 
villages.  During  the  day  he  shelters  him- 
self in  stone  walls,  or  beneath  barns,  or 
out  buildings,  and  prowls  for  his  food  du- 
ring the  night.  This  consists  of  eggs, 
young  birds,  mice  and  other  small  quad- 
rupeds and  reptiles.  Me  frequently  does 
considerable  mischief  in  our  poultry  yards, 
by  the  destruction  of  eggs  and  "fowls. 
What  renders  this  animal  most  remarka- 
ble  is  its  peculiar  weapon  of  defence. 
When  pursued,  or  attacked,  it  has  the 
power  of  ejecting  in  the  face  of  its  enemy 
a  fluid  of  the  most  nauseating  and  stifling 
scent,  which  exists  in  nature.  This  fluid 
is  secreted  by  glands  situated  near  Ihe 
root  of  the  tail,  and  spems  to  be  designed 
wholly  as  a  means  of  defence,  being  total- 
ly independent  of  the  ordinary  evacua- 
tions.   When  undisturbed  the  skunk  has 
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THE  AMERICAN  OTTER. 


no  disagreeable  odor,  and  whole  nests  of 
them  may  lie  under  a  barn  floor  for 
months,  without  betraying  their  presence 
by  their  scent.  The  flesh  of  the  skunk 
when  the  odorous  parts  have  been  removed 
is  well  flavored  and  wholesome  food. 

Genus  Lutra. — liriss. 

Generic  Characters.— Teeth  3C— Incis- 
ors, &t  canines  j-J.f  grinders  •  canines  of 
moderate  length  and  hooked  ;  ihu  first  superior 
grinder  small  and  blunt,  the  second  and  third  cui- 
ti»o,  the  fourth  with  a  strong  spur  on  the  inner 
side,  the  fifth  with  three  external  points  and  a 
broad  internal  spur  ;  the  inferior  vary  from  live  to 
six  but  resemble  the  superior.  Head  large  and 
flattened;  ears  .short  and  round;"  body  very  long, 
and  low  upon  the  legs  ;  tail  long,  flattened  hori- 
zontally and  tapering  ;  fcef  webbed  ;  nails  crooked 
and  sharp  ;  body  covered  w  ith  a  fine  fur  mixed 
with  long  bristly  hairs  ;  two  small  oval  glands  se- 
creting a  fetid  liquor. 


THE  AMERICAN  OTTER. 
Lutra    hrasilicnsis. — Dk.sm. 

Description. — Color  dark  reddish  glos- 
sy brown  ;  pale  or  whitish  about  the  throat 
and  face  ;  head  globular  ;  neck  long ;  body 
long  and  cylindrical ;  tail  depressed  at 
the  base  ;  feet  webbed,  short  and  strong  ; 
5  toes  on  the  anterior  feet,  and  4  with  the 
rudiment  of  u  5th  on  the  posterior.  To- 
tal length  of  one  of  the  largest  size,  4 
feet ;  length  of  the  head  4£  inches,  tail 
17  inches,  height  10  inches,  circumfer- 
ence at  the  middle  of  the  back  U»  inches. 

History.— The  Otter  lives  in  holes  in 
the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  feeds 
principally  upon  fish,  frogs  and  other 
small  animals.  They  were  formerly  very 
common  in  this  state,  particularly  along 
the  streams  which  fall  into  lake  Cham- 
plain  and  lake  Memphremagog.  Otter 
Creek  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
abundance  of  otter,  which  formerly  in- 
habited its  banks.  They  are  now  become 
scarce,  but  are  occasionally  taken  at  sev- 
eral places  within  the  state. 

The  Otter  is  nn  active,  strong  and  vora. 
cious  animal.  When  attacked  and  una- 
ble to  escape  they  riirht  with  great  fierce- 
ness, and  when  fully  grown  are  more 
than  a  mutch  for  a  common-sized  dog. 
The  teeth  of  the  Otter  arc  sharp  and  strong 
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and  bis  bite  very  severe.  His  legs  ore 
very  short  and  bis  feet  webbed,  on  which 
account  he  seems  to  be  better  fitted  for 
swimming  than  for  running  upon  land  ; 
and  he  is  bo  eminently  aquatic  in  his  hab- 
its that  he  is  seldom  seen  at  much  distance 
from  the  water.  This  animal  when  fully 
grown  measured  according  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, 5  or  six  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
about  30  pounds,  but  the  total  length  of 
those  taken  at  present  seldom  exceeds 
4  feet.  The  price  of  the  skin  is  at  pres- 
ent from  5  to  7  dollars,  but  it  has  been  at 
times  in  such  demand  as  to  be  worth  10 
or  12  dollars. 

Gewcs  Canis. — Linntrus. 

Generic  Characters.— Teeth  42— Incis- 
crs>  Ap  canine  |.J.t  grinders  The  three 

first  grinders  in  the  upper  jaw  are  small  and  edged, 
and  are  termed  false  molars,  or  grinders  ;  the 
great  carnivorous  tooth  above  bictuped,  with  a 
■mall  tubercle  on  the  inner  side,  and  two  tubercu- 
lous teeth  behind  each  of  the  carnivorous  ones. 
Muzzle  elongated,  nakml  and  rounded  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  tongue  smooth,  ear*  pointed  and  erect  in 
the  wild  spvcies ;  fore  feet  with  5  toes  and  hind 
feel  with  4,  having  robust  nails. 


THE  COMMON  WOLF. 

Canis  lupus. — Likn*09. 

Description. — General  color  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  gray,  blackish  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  rump,  and  yellowish  white  be- 
neath, but  varying  much  according  to  age 
and  climate,  being  in  some  cases  nearly 
black  and  in  others  almost  while.*  On 
the  back  and  sides  there  is  usually  an 
intermixture  of  long  black,  and  white  hairs 
with  a  grayish  wool,  which  partially  ap- 
pears, giving  to  those  parts  a  grayish  hue, 
which  deepens  along  the  back  into  black  ; 
hair  on  the  back  part  of  the  cheeks,  busby  ; 
tail  straight  and  bushy  like  that  of  the  fox 
and  nearly  the  color  of  the  back  ;  eyes 
oblique ;  ears  erect ;  teeth  very  strong. 

•Difference  of  eolour  ha*  bwn  Mm  oci-niion  of  the 
division  of  ihi*  ipecies  into  the  following  vaiicties: 

Varictv  I.  A.h/jnj  gri*en*f  Common  Oral  Wolf. 

«'       9.  /.*/>««  a/Aim,  Whin.  Wolf. 

M        3.  I.mpm  ittietr,  IVd  Wolf. 

•*       4.  LvpuM  nuMus,  Ihntky  Wolf. 

5.  Lupus  atet.  Black  Wolf. 


THE  COMMOH  WOLF. 


Length  of  the  specimen  in  the  collections 
of  the  College  of  Natural  History  of  the 
Vermont  University,  from  the  nose  to  the 
tail  4  feet  3  inches,  tail  17  inches  height 
at  the  shoulder  9  feet.* 

History. — For  some  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  this  state  was  commenced, 
wolves  were  so  numerous  and  made  such 
havoc  of  the  flocks  of  sheep,  that  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep  was  a  very  precarious  busi- 
ness. At  some  seasons  particularly  in 
the  winter  they  would  prowl  through  the 
settlements  by  night  in  large  companies, 
destroying  whole  flocks  in  their  way,  and, 
after  merely  drinking  their  blood  and  per- 
haps eating  a  small  portion  of  the  choicest 
and  tenderest  parts,  would  leave  the  car- 
cases scattered  about  the  enclosure  and 
go  in  quest  of  new  victims.  Slaughter 
and  destruction  seemed  their  chief  de- 
light; and  while  marauding  the  country 
they  kept  up  such  horrid  and  prolonged 
howlings  as  were  calculated,  not  only  to 
thrill  terror  through  their  timorous  vic- 
tims, but  to  appall  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood.  Though 
the  sheep  seems  to  be  their  favorite  victim, 
wolves  sometimes  destroy  calves,  dogs, 
and  other  domestic  animals  :  and  in  the 
forest  they  prey  upon  deer,  foxes,  hares 
and  such  other  animals  as  they  can  take. 
Impelled  by  hunger  they  have  been 
known  in  this  state  to  attack  persons," 
but  thev  usually  flee  from  the  presence  of 
man.  The  wolf  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  our  domestic  dog  ;  is  equally 
prolific,  and  its  time  of  gestation  is  said  to 
be  the  same.  It  produces  its  young  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  having  from 
four  to  eight  at  a  birth.  Between  the  dog 
and  the  wolf  prolific  hybrids  have  often 
been  produced,  which  however  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  Uie  wolf  than  of  the 
dog. 

Wolves  have  always  been  so  great  an 
annoyance  that  much  pains  have  been  ta- 
ken for  their  extermination,  but  at  pres- 
ent, their  number  is  so  much  reduced 
that  comparatively  very  little  damage  is 
done  by  them  in  this  "state.  The  legis- 
lature, however,  continues  in  force  a  law, 
giving  a  bounty  of  $20  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  each  grown  wolf  w  ithin  the  state, 
and  $10  for  each'sucking  whelp  of  a  wolf ; 
and  the  amount  paid  annually  for  wolf 
certificates  is  usually  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  largest  wolves  killed 
in  Vermont  have  weighed  from  00  to  HM) 
pounds.  The  only  part  of  the  wolf  which 
is  valuable  is  its  skin,  which  affords  a 
warm  and  durable  fur. 


♦  Thi«  ftpnciinen  in  <li*tortod  by  too  mueh  ntufllng. 
It  wan  killed  in  Addison  county  about  ten  yea  is  ago. 

•Williams  Hist.  1. 101. 
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THE  RED  FOX. 


THE  RED  FOX. 
Cams  yWrtw.— Desmarest. 

Description. — General  color  yellow- 
ish red,  or  straw  yellow,  less  brilliant  to- 
wards the  tail  ;  chin  white  ;  breast  dark 
gray  ;  belly  whitish,  tinged  with  red  to- 
wards the  tail  ;  fronts  of  the  legs  and  feet 
black  ;  tail  very  bushy  and  less  ferrugin- 
ous than  the  body,  the  hairs  being  mostly 
terminated  with  black,  giving  it  a  dark  ap- 
pearance, with  usually  a  few  white  hairs 
at  the  tip ;  eyes  near  to  each  other ; — 
length  of  the  head  and  body  26  inches ; 
tail  including  the  hair  1G  inches  ;  height 
of  the  shoulder  13  inches. 

History. — The  Fox  has  always  been 
proverbial  for  slyness  and  cunning,  and 
to  illustrate  these  traits  of  character  in 
the  human  species  this  animal  has  been 
largely  taxed  by  fabulists,  particularly  by 
j£sop,who composed  his  fables 2400 years, 
ago.  Foxes  have  their  residence  chiefly 
in  holes,  which  they  dig  in  the  earth,  or 
of  which  they  get  possession  by  ejecting 
the  woodchuck  from  his.  These  burrows 
have  two  or  more  entrances  and  usually 
extend  under  ledges  of  rocks  or  roots  of 
trees  so  that  digging  out  the  animal  is  of- 
ten attended  with  considerable  labor. 
Though  sometimes  seen  skulking  about 
in  the  day  time,  or  basking  in  the  sun, 
the  Fox  does  not  usually  venture  much 
abroad  excepting  in  the  night.  He  then 
prowls  for  his  prey  through  the  woods 
and  fields  and  even  among  our  out-build- 
ings. His  food  consists  of  hares,  rats, 
mice,  small  birds  and  poultry.  He  is  said 
sometimes  to  feed  upon  frogs,  snails  and 
insects,  and  is  fond  of  several  kinds  of 
berries  and  fruits.  The  fable  of  the  fox 
and  sour  grapes,  shows  that  the  partiality 
of  this  animal  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
was  understood  in  the  days  of  JEnop. 
The  Fox  is  a  great  annoyance  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  sometimes  destroying 
young  lambs  and  often  making  great  hav- 
oc among  the  poultry.  A  bounty  of  25 
cents  each  has  been  for  several  years 
paid  for  killing  Foxes  within  the  state; 
and  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
on  this  account  has  varied  from  $1000  to 
$2000  annually,  showing  that  from  4000 
to  8000  foxes  have  been  annually  destroy- 
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THE  CROSS  FOX. 


ed.  The  law  authorizing  the  bounty  was 
repealed  in  l.*;41. 

The  red  Fox  is  the  common  fox  in  Ver- 
mont, as  well  as  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Much 
doubt  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity of  this  fox  with  the  common  fox  of 
Europe, Canis  ru//>e«,but  it  is  at  present  re* 
garded  by  the  best  naturalists  as  a  distinct 
species.  The  particulars  in  which  the 
two  species  differ  are  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Richardson  in  his  Fauna  Boreali  America- 
na, Vol.  I.  p.  91.  This  fox  is  sometimes 
taken  in  traps,  but  he  is  so  sly  and  sus- 
picious that  to  trap  for  him  successfully 
requires  much  skill.  The  best  fox  hunters 
attribute  their  success  to  the  use  of  ossa- 
ftetida  or  costoreum,  with  which  they 
rub  their  traps,  believing  the  foxes  to  be 
attracted  by  such  perfumes.  The  fox  is 
however  more  commonly  taken  in  Ver- 
mont, by  being  shot  under  the  pursuit  of 
the  hound.  When  the  hound  is  put  upon 
their  track  they  do  not  retreat  directly  to 
their  holes,  nor  lend  off  to  any  considera- 
ble distance  in  one  direction,  but  take  a 
circuit  around  the  base  of  some  hill  which 
they  will  otten  encompass  many  times  be- 
fore they  proceed  to  their  burrows.  The 
hunter,  knowing  this  to  be  the  habit  of 
the  fox,  ean  judge  of  the  course  Jie  will 
take  and  is  enabled  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  to  shoot  the  animal  as  it  passes. 
The  skins  of  red  foxes,  if  prime,  are  al- 
ways valuable  and  the  price  for  several 
years  past  has  been  from  si  to  $l,2.~>and 
sometimes  a  little  higlu-r  according  to 
quality.  The  fox  is  a  prolific  animal.  It 
produces  its  young  usually  in  April  and 
has  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter. 

THE  AMERICAN  CROSS  FOX. 
Canisfulvus.—Var.  decussatus. 

Description . — A  blackish  stripe  pass- 
ing from  the  neck  down  the  back  and 
another  crossing  it  at  right  angles  over  the 
shoulders;  sides  ferruginous,  running  into 
gray  on  the  back  ;  the  chin,  legs  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  black,  with  a  few 
hairs  tipped  with  white  ;  upper  side  of  the 
tuil  gray  ;  under  side  and  parts  of  the 
body  adjacent,  pale  yellow  ;  tail  tipped 
with  white.  The  cross  upon  the  shoul- 
ders is  not  always  apparent  even  in  speci- 
mens, which,  from  the  fineness  of  the  fur, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  Cioss  Foxes. 
Size  the  same  as  the  common  Fox. 

History. — Instead  of  considering  the 
Cross  Fox  a  distinct  species,  as  most  A- 
merican  writers  have  done,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, who  regards  it  merely  as  a  variety 
of  the  common  fox.    In  form  and  size 
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THE  LYNX. 


the  Cross  Fox  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  red  fox,  und  differ*  from  it  chiefly 
in  color,  and  perhaps  a  little  in  the  fineness 
of  its  fur.  The  skin  of  the  Cross  Fox 
bears  a  mnoh  higher  price  than  the  red  fox, 
which  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the 
color.  The  price  of  a  prime  skin  of  this 
fox  in  Vermont  is  from  $1,50  to  $2,50. 

THE  BLACK,  OR  SILVER  FOX. 
Canisfulvus.— Var.  artrentatus. 

Dkscuiption. — Color  sometimes  entire- 
ly hlack  and  shining,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  white  ;  but 
more  commonly  hoary  on  some  parts  from 
nn  intermixture  of  hairs  tipped  with  white; 
the  nose,  legs,  sides  of  the  neck,  black,  or 
nearly  so;  fur  long  and  thick  upon  the 
body  and  tail,  and  whort  on  the  paws  and 
face  ;  soles  of  the  feet  covered  with  woolly 
fur.  One  of  the  largest  of  this  variety 
measured  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  31  inches,  and  the  tail,  includ- 
ing the  hair,  IS  inches. 

History.— The  Black  or  Silver  Fox  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  another  va- 
riety of  the  common  fox.  It  is  much  less 
common  than  the  preceding  variety  and 
usually  grows  to  a  larger  size.  It  has 
sometimes  been  taken  in  Vermont,  but 
verv  seldom.  Its  fur  is  exceedingly  valu- 
able, prime  skins  being  worth  from  $10  to 
$15  each. 

There  is  another  variety  in  Vermont, 
which  is  not  nncommon,called  iheiiampson 
For.  The  fur  is  coarse  resembling  wool 
and  of  little  value.  The  Gray  Fox,  CanLs 
virsrinianas,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
this  state,  but  as  I  have  seen  no  Vermont 
specimen,  it  is  here  omitted.  As  we  have 
before  said,  it  is  disputed  whether  our 
common  red  fox  is,  or  is  not  identical  with 
the  common  fox  of  Europe.  Harlan, 
Godman,  Richardson,  and  others,  de- 
scribe it  as  a  distinct  species.  But  Dr. 
McMurtrie,  the  translator  of  Cuvier's  An- 
imal Kingdom,  says  that  the  Canis  fiilrus, 
or  American  red  fox,  is  identical  with  the 
European,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  many  years  ago  by  some 
Englishmen,  who  thought  they  afforded 
better  sport  than  the  American  species." 

GexusFklis. — Linntcus. 

Generic  Characters.— Teeth  30— Incis- 

lulcriur  la- 


in 


general  short  and  triangular  r  pupils  of  the 
eyes  in  some  circular  and  in  others  vertically 
oval ;  fore  feel  with  5  toe*,  hind  feet  widi  4,  ail 
furnished  »iih  long  sharp  retractile  claws. 


or*  '     LMiuiie*  J.- L 
b»  I   i  ' 


grinders 

"  3  3' 


eisor*  forming  a  regular  series  ;  canines  very 
strong  ;  grisderc,  above,  two  conical  ones  on  each 
aide,  one  c  arnivorous  one  with  three  lobes  and  a 
small  tuberculous  one,  below,  two  false  enmprcs' 
5ed  simple  grinder*  mid  one  carnivorous  bicusped 
Hritd  round,  jtws  short,  tongue  activated;  ears 


*  CavJm'l  Animal  Ki.'sdom,  Vol.  1,  p.  4.3. 


THE  LYNX. 
Felis  canadensis.— Li?iJ*.«us. 
Description. —  General  aspect  hoary, 
sometimes  mottled ;  lighter  and  yellow- 
ish beneath,  the  extremity  of  the  hairs  be- 
ing white,  and  below,  yellowish  brown  ; 
head  rounded  ;  eats  erect,  terminated 
with  black  pencils  or  tufts,  1£  inch  long, 
black  at  the  tip,  with  a  black  border  on 
the  posterior  side.  Anterior  border  yel- 
lowish. Base  of  the  jaws  surrounded  bj 
a  fringe  of  long  hair,  intermixed 
gray  black  and  white  ;  brownish  around 
the  mouth,  white  beneath  ;  whiskers  black 
and  white  ;  tail  terminated  with  black  ; 
legs  yellowish  *,  toes  4  on  each  foot,  much 
spread  ;  nails  sharp,  white  and  concealed 
in  long  silky  fur  or  hair.  Total  length  3 
feet  4  inches  ;  tail  5  inches.  Height  of  the 
back  1  foot  4  inches  ;  height  of  the  ear  ]| 
inches. 

History. — The  Lynx  was  never  very 
greatly  multiplied  in  Vermont,  hut  when 
the  country  was  new,  it  was  frequently 
met  with,  and  individuals  have  been  ta- 
ken occasionally,  down  to  the  present 
time.    It  resembles  in  fierceness  and  subt- 
lety the  other  animals  of  the  cat  kind, 
preying  upon  hares,  rabbits,  mice  and  oth- 
er small  animals.    Nor  does  it  confine 
itself  to  small  game,  but  sometimes  des- 
troys larger  animals,  such  as  deer,  sheep, 
calves  See.    This  it  is  said  to  do  by  drop- 
ping upon  them  from  brunches  of  trees, 
clinging  upon  their  necks  with  their  sharp 
claws  and  opening  their  jugular  veins 
and  drinking  their  blood.  Sheep  and  lambs 
have  sometimes  been  destroyed  by  them 
in  this  state.    This  animal  is  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's 
Bay.    Their  skins  are  valuable  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  procure  annually 
from  seven  to  nine  thousand  of  them.  The 
flesh  of  the  Lynx  is  used  for  food  and  is 
said  to  resemble  that  of  the  hare.    It  is  a 
timid  animal  and  makes  but  little  defence 
when  nttacked.    Its  gait  is  by  bounds  but 
not  swift.    It  swims  well  and  will  cross 
lakes  9  miles  wide.    It  breeds  once  a  year 
and  has  two  young  at  a  time. 
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THE  BAY  LYNX. 
Fdis  rufa. — Gcildensted. 

Description. — Color  yellowish,  or  red- 
dish  brown.  Inferior  parts  of  the  throat 
white,  or  whitish.  Eycsvencircled  with 
t  whitish  band.  Front  and  portions  about 
the  upper  lip  striped  with  darkish  ;  iride* 
yellow.  Ears  short,  tufted  with  black 
hair  springing  from  the  back  of  the  ear, 
near  the  tip.  Inside  of  the  legs  spotted 
with  brown.  Tail  short,  terminated  with 
dark  brown,  and  obscurely  bnndcd. — 
Fringe  of  hair  longer  than  in  other  parts 
near  the  base  of  the  jaw.  Ears  surround- 
ed posteriorly  with  a  black  border,  within 
which  is  a  triangular  patch  of  yellowish 
white.  Length  of  the  head  and  body,  8 
ft.  3  inches ;  tail,  4  inches  ;  height,  1G 
inches. 

History. — This  animal  has  been  fre- 
quently met  with  in  our  woods,  and  has 
perhaps  been  most  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Wild  Cat.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  smaller  wild 
cats  with  long  tails,  which  are  met  with, 
and  which  have  probably  sprung  from  the 
domestic  cat.  In  its  habits  it  resembles 
the  preceding  species,  preying  upon  squir- 
rels, birds,  and  other  small  animals.  This 
animal  is  now  very  rare,  being  only  occa- 
sionally seen,  in  the  most  unsettled  parts 
of  the  State. 


THE  CATAMOUNT. 

Felis  concolor. — Linn.eus. 

Description. — General  color,  brown- 
ish red  on  the  back,  reddish  gray  on  the 
aides,  and  whitish  or  light  ash  on  the  bel- 
ly; tail,  the  same  color  as  the  back,  ex- 
cepting the  extremity,  which  is  brown- 
ish black,  not  tufted ;  chin,  tipper  lip, 
and  inside  of  the  ears,  yellowish  white  ; 
the  hairs  on  the  back  are  short,  thick, 
brownish,  and  tipped  with  red;  on  the 


THE  CATAMOUNT. 


sides  and  belly,  longer,  looser,  lighter, 
and  tipped  with  white ;  hairs  of  the  face 
like  the  back,  with  whitish  hairs  inter* 
mingled,  giving  it  a  reddish  gray  tinge  ; 
body  long,  head  round,  jaws  strong ; 
teeth  strong;  canines  conical  ;  claws 
strong,  retractile,  and  of  a  pearly  white 
color.  Dimensions  of  the  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  is  drawn — 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  4  ft.  8 
inches  ;  tail,  2  ft.  6  inches;  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  point  of  the  nose,  10 
inches;  width  across  the  forehead,  8  in- 
ches ;  length  of  the  fore  legs,  1  ft.  2  in- 
ches ;  the  hind  legs,  1  ft.  4  inches. 

History.— This  ferocious  American  an- 
imal has  been  known  in  different  places 
under  a  great  variety  of  different  names. 
In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  called  the  Cougar, 
Painter,  or  American  Lion  ;  in  New  Eng- 
land it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cata- 
mount, or  Panther;  while  in  Europe  it 
has  more  commonly  borne  the  name  of 
Puma  This  is  the  largest  and  most  for- 
midable animal  of  the  cat  kind  found  in 
America.  In  form  it  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  domestic  cat,  but 
when  fully  grown  is  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  a  lion.  It,  however,  differs  from 
the  lion  in  not  having  the  tail  tufted,  and 
the  male  being  without  a  mane.  These 
animals,  though  scattered  over  all  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, do  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
where  very  numerous.  They  were  for- 
merly much  more  common  in  Vermont 
than  at  the  present  day,  and  have  at  times 
done  much  injury  by  destroying  sheep 
and  young  cattle.  They  usually  take 
their  prey,  like  the  common  cat,  by  creep- 
ing softly  within  proper  distance,  and  then 
leaping  upon  it  and  seizing  it  by  the 
throat.  If  the  victim  be  a  large  animal, 
like  a  calf,  sheep,  or  deer,  they  swing  it 
upon  their  hack,  and  dash  off  with  great 
ease  and  celerity,  into  some  retired  place, 
where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure.  Some 
years  ago  one  of  these  animals  took  a 
large  calf  out  of  a  pen  in  Bennington, 
where  the  fence  was  four  feet  high,  and 
carried  it  off  on  his  back.  With  this  load, 
he  ascended  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  one 
of  the  leaps  was  15  feet  in  height."  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  Catamount  usually  lies 
concealed,  but  in  the  night  prowls  for  his 
prey,  and  in  early  times  his  peculiar  cry 
has  often  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throngh  a 
whole  neighborhood.  When  the  country 
was  new,  much  precaution  was  consider- 
ed necessary,  when  travelling  in  the 
woods  in  this  slate,  in  order  to  he  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  this  ferocious  beast. 

♦  Williams'  iJUtory,  Vol.  1,  p.  104. 
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Travellers  usually  went  well  armed,  and 
at  night  built  a  large  fire,  which  served 
to  keep  this  cautious  animal  at  a  distance. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  catamount 
will  sometimes  approach  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  fire,  and  they  have  been  thus 
shot  in  this  state  by  aiming  between  the 
glaring  eye-balls,  when  nothing  else  was 
visible.  1  he  Catamount  will  seldom  attack  | 
a  person  in  the  day  time,  unless  provoked  i 
or  wounded.  In  the  New  Yoik  M  useum  is 
the  skin  of  one  of  these  animals,  of  which  j 
the  following  account  is  given  in  Dr.  God- 
man's  Natural  History.*  "  Two  hunters, 
accompanied  by  two  dogs,  went  out  in 
quest  of  game,  near  the  Catskill  moun- ! 
tains.  At  the  foot  of  a  Urge  hill,  they  ■ 
agreed  to  go  round  it  in  opposite  direc- 
tions,and  when  either  discharged  his  rille, 
the  other  was  to  hasten  towards  him  to  aid 
him  in  securing  the  game.  Soon  after  part- 
ing, the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard  by  one 
of  them,  who,  hastening  towards  the  spot, 
after  some  search,  found  notbing  but  the 
dog,  dreadfully  lacerated  and  dead.  He 
now  became  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of 
his  companion,  and,  while  anxiously  look- 
ing round,  was  horror  struck  by  the  harsh 
growl  of  a  catamount,  which  he  perceiv- 
ed on  a  largo  limb  of  a  tree,  crouching  up- 
on the  body  of  his  friend,  and  apparently 
meditating  an  attack  on  himself.  Instant- 
ly he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  beast,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  wound  it  mortally, 
when  it  fell  to  the  ground  along  with  the 
body  ofhis  slaughtered  companion.  His 
dog  then  rushed  upon  the  wounded  cata- 
mount, which,  with  one  blow  of  his  paw, 
laid  tbe  poor  creature  dead  by  its  side. 
The  surviving  hunter  now  left  the  spot, 
and  quickly  returned  with  several  other 
persons,  when  they  found  the  lifeless  cat- 
amount extended  near  tbe  dead  bodies  of 
the  hunter  and  the  faithful  dogs."  So 
recently  as  1SIU),  one  of  these  animals 

rang  upon  an  unfortunate  woman,  as 
was  passing  along  a  road  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  killed  her  instantly.! 

The  weight  of  a  lull  grown  catamount 
is  usually  about  100  pounds.  One  of  the 
largest  taken  in  this  State,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, was  killed  in  Roxburvt  in  Decem- 
ber, 1821.  It  measured  7  lect  from  the 
nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and 
weighed  118  pounds.  Under  the  name  of 
panther,  our  legislature  give  a  bounty  of 
$20  each  for  the  destruction  of  this  ani- 
Vvithin  the  state. 


THE  COMMON  SEAL. 

Phoea  vitulina. —  Lin.k^vs. 

But  what  !  exclaims  one,  the  Seal  in 
Vermont— that  inland  mountain  state  ? 


•  Vol.  I,  p.  301.     t  Giiff.  Pan  V,  p. 


Be  not  surprised,  kind  reader.  It  is  even 
so,  and  there  are  living  witnesses  of  the 
fact.  While  several  persons  were  ska- 
ting upon  the  ire  on  lake  Champlain,  a 
little  south  of  Burlington,  in  February, 
I  MO,  they  discovered  a  living  seal  in  a 
wild  state,  which  had  found  its  way 
through  a  crack  and  was  crawling  upon 
the  ice.  They  took  off"  their  skates,  with 
which  they  attacked  and  killed  it,  and 
then  drew  it  to  the  shore.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  4£  feet  long.  It  must  have 
reached  our  lake  by  way  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Richelieu  ;  but  it  was  not  as- 
certained whether  the  poor  (fat)  wander- 
er had  lost  his  way,  or  having  taken  a  miff 
at  society,  was  seeking  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  the  world — of  seals. 


OnnEn  RODENTIA. — Cuvier. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  order  Glires  of 
Linmeus,  and  embraces  those  animals, 
whose  teeth  are  fitted  for  gnawing.  They 
have  two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  sep- 
arated from  the  grinders  by  a  vacant  space. 
No  canine  teeth.  The  grinders  in  some 
of  the  genera  have  flat  or  ridged  crowns, 
and  in  others  blunt  tubercles.  Under 
jaw  articulated  by  a  longitudinal  condyle  ; 
stomach  simple  .  intestines  long  ;  caecum 
large  ;  mamma?  variable  in  number. 
They  feed  generally  on  vegetables,  but 
the  species  wi  th  tuberculated  grinders 
arc  nearly  omnivorous. 

Gf.hos  Castor.— Linnans. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth,  2ft — incis- 
ors ^  no  canines,  grinders,  J-l.  Incisor?, 
very  Strong,  wnnoth  on  the  outside,  and  nng  ilor 
Within  ;  grinder!  have  a  fold  on  liw  internal  ed«.e, 
and  three  similar  folds  on  the  outer  ed-je  of  thu 
upper  tee  ill.  which  are  inverted  in  the  lower  one*. 
Kves,  small;  eart,  ahnrt  and  round;  feel,  fivo 
toed;  fi.rr  feet  short ;  hind  f.-ut  longer  and  pal- 
maied  ;  tail. . huge,  tlai,  and  scaly;  a  pouch 
(he  root  of  the  tail  in  the  male  filled  with  an 
toous,  odoriferous  secret  ion. 


THE  BEAVER. 
Castor  fiber. — Linnacs. 
Description.— Fur  dense,  consisting 
of  two  sorts,  one  coarse,  long,  and  of  m 
chestnut,  or  reddish  brown  color,  tbe  oth- 
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er  shorter,  very  fine  and  of  arooky  or  ail- 
wry  gray ;  head  flattened ;  nose  short 
and  thick  ;  eyes  small ;  ears  short,  thick, 
rounded  and  covered  with  short  fur  ;  neck 
short ;  body  thick  ;  back  arched  ;  tail  flat 
and  broad  horizontally,  ovol  and  covered 
with  oval  angular  scales ;  fore  legs  very 
short  and  small ;  and  the  fore  feet  are  us- 
ed at  hands  for  conveying  food  to  the 
mouth  ;  hind  feet  with  long,  hard  and 
callous  Holes,  and  long  toes  connected  by 
a  web.  The  usual  length  of  the  beaver 
from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  is 
from  30  to  40  inches,  and  the  tail  about  J 1 
inches  long  and  6  broad  at  the  widest 
part.  The  usual  weight  of  a  full  grown 
Beaver  is  stated  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be 
about  twenty-four  pounds. 

History. — The  beaver,  though  former- 
ly a  very  common  animal  in  Vermont,  is 
probably  now  nearly  or  quite  extermina- 
ted, none  of  tbem  having  been  killed 
within  the  state,  to  my  knowledge,  for 
several  years.  The  last,  of  which  I  have 
my  account,  was  killed,  in  Essex  county, 
12  years  ago.*  The  vestiges  of  its  la- 
bors are,  however,  still  found  in  u  the 
beaver  meadows"  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the 
beaver,  and  especially  the  remarkable  in- 
stinct, which  guides  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  dwelling,  have  always  render- 
ed him  an  object  of  admiration,  and  ma- 
ny accounts  of  him  have  been  published, 
most  of  which  abounded  in  exaggeration 
and  fable.  The  following  account  by 
Hearne,  who  studied  the  habits  of  this  an- 
imal for  20  years,  in  the  fur  countries 
around  Hudson's  Bay,  is  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Richardson,*  who,  himself,  had  the 
best  opportunity  for  ascertaining  its  truth, 
to  be  the  most  correct  and  free  from  ex- 
ration,  which  has  ever  been  publish- 

**  Where  beavers  are  numerous,  they 
construct  their  habitations  upon  the 
banks  of  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  small 
streams ;  but  when  they  arc  at  liberty  to 
choose,  they  always  select  places  where 
there  is  sufficient  current  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  wood  and  other  necessa- 
ries to  their  dwellings,  and  where  the 
water  is  so  deep  as  not  to  be  frozen  to  the 
bottom  during  the  winter.  The  beav- 
ers that  build  their  houses  in  small  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  in  which  water  is  liable 
to  be  drained  off,  when  the  back  supplies 
ore  dried  up  by  the  frost,  ore  wonderfully 
taught  by  instinct,  to  provide  against  that 
*vil,  by  making  a  dam  quite  across  the 
stream,  at  a  convenient  distance  from 

•Luter  of  the  Hot*.  J.  Parker,  of  Ortenn-,  toth« 
Author,  Sept.  27,  1841. 
tr»onm  Boreali  Anwmsna,  Part  t.  p«gs  108. 
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 1  

their  houses.  The  beaver  dams  differ  in 
shape,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
place  in  which  they  are  built.  If  the  wa- 
ter in  the  stream  have  but  little  motion, 
the  dam  is  almost  straight ;  but  when  the 
current  is  more  rapid,  it  is  always  made 
with  a  considerable  curve  convex  tow- 
ards the  stream.  The  materials  made 
use  of,  are  drift-wood,  green  willows, 
birch  and  poplars,  if  they  can  be  got ;  al- 
so mud  and  stones,  intermixed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  must  evidently  contribute  to 
the  strength  of  the  dam  ;  but  there  is  no 
order  or  method  observed  in  the  dams  ex- 
cept that  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
with  a  regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts 
being  made  of  equal  strength.  In  places 
which  have  been  rong  frequented  by  beav- 
ers undisturbed,  their  dams,  by  frequent 
repairing,  become  a  solid  bank,  capable  of 
resisting  a  great  force  both  of  water  and 
ice  ;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar  and  birch, 
generally  take  root  and  shoot  up,  they  by 
degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular  planted 
hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  places 
so  tall  that  birds  have  built  their  nests 
among  the  branches. 

"  The  beaver-houses  are  built  of  the 
same  materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  al- 
ways proportioned  in  size  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four 
old  and  six  or  eight  young  ones  ;  though, 
by  chance,  I  have  seen  above  double  that 
number.  Instead  of  order  or  regulation 
being  observed  in  rearing  their  houses, 
they  are  of  much  ruder  structure  than 
their  dams;  for,  notwithstanding  the  sa- 
gacity of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been 
observed  that  thev  aim  at  any  other  con- 
venience in  their  houses,  than  to  have  a 
dry  place  to  lie  on  ;  and  there  they  usu- 
ally eat  their  victuals,  which  they  occa- 
sionally take  out  of  the  water.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  of  the  large 
houses  are  found  to  have  one  or  more' 
partitions,  if  they  deserve  the  appellation*, 
but  it  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  ma i re- 
building, left  by  the  sagacity  of  the  beav- 
er to  support  the  roof.  On  such  occa- 
sions, it  is  common  for  those  different 
apartments,  as  some  are  pleased  to  coll' 
them,  to  have  no  communication  with 
each  other  but  by  water  ;  so  thut,  in  fact, 
they  may  be  called  double  or  treble  hous- 
es, rather  than  different  apartments  of 
the  same  house.  I  have  seen  a  beaver- 
house  built  in  a  small  island,  that  had 
near  a  dozen  different  apartments  under 
one  roof;  and,  two  or  three  of  these  only 
excepted,  none  of  them  had  any  commu- 
nication with  each  other  but  by  water. 
As  there  were  beavers  enough  to  inhabit 
each  apartment,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  each  family  knew  their  own,  and  al- 
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ways  entered  at  their  own  door*,  without 
any  further  connection  with  their  neigh- 
bors than  a  friendly  intercourse,  and  to 
join  their  united  labors  in  erecting  their 
separate  habitations,  and  building  their 
dams  where  required.  Travellers,  who 
assert  that  beavers  have  two  doors  to 
their  houses,  one  on  the  landside,  and  the 
other  next  the  water,  seem  to  be  less  ac- 
quainted with  these  animals  than  others, 
who  assign  them  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 
ments. Such  a  construction  would  ren- 
der their  houses  of  no  use,  either  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  attacks-  of  their  en 
emies,  or  guard  them  against  extreme 
cold  weather. 

"  So  far  are  beavers  from  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground,   when  building  their 
houses,  that  they  lay  most  of  the  wood 
crosswise,  and   nearly   horizontal,  and 
without  any  other  order  than  that  of  leav- 
ing a  hollow,  or  cavity  in  the  middle  ; 
when  any  unnecessary  branches  project 
inward,  they  cut  them  off  with  their  teeth, 
and  throw  them  in  among  the  rest,  to  pre- 
vent the  mud  from  falling  through  the  roof. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  wood  work 
is  first  completed  and  then  plastered  ;  for 
the  whole  of  their  houses  as  well  as  their 
danis,  are,  from  the  foundation,  one  mass 
of  mud  and  wood,  mixed  with  stones,  if 
they  can  be  procured.    The  mud  is  always 
taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bonk,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond,  near  the  door 
of  the  house  ;  and,  though  their  fore  paws 
are  small,  yet  it  is  held  so  close  up  between 
them  under  their  throat,  that  thev  cany 
both  mud  and  stones,  while  they  always 
drag  the  wood  with  their  teeth.  All  their 
work  is  executed  in  the  night ;  and  they 
are  so  expeditious,  that  in  the  course  of 
one  night  I  have  known  them  to  have 
collected  as  much  mud  as  amounted  to 
some  thousands  of  their  little  handful*. 
It  is  the  great  policy  in  these  animals  to 
cover  the  outside  of  their  houses  every 
fall  with  fresh  mud,  and  as  late  ns  possi- 
ble in  the  autumn,  even  when  the  frosts 


Judge  Parker,  who  has  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  habits  of  our  native 
quadrupeds,  after  confirming  the  above 
statement  of  Hearne,  in  relation  to  the 
structure  of  the  dams  and  houses  of  the 
beaver,  observes  :   11  1  have  thought  the 
correct  judgment  exercised  by  the  beaver 
in  the  selection  of  the  place  for  his  dam, 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his 
character.    The  choice  seems  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  plenty  of  timber 
suitable  for  his  food,  and  the  proportion, 
which  the  space  to  be  overflowed  bears 
to  the  length  of  the  dam  ;  and  with  regard 
to  these,  they  seem  to  judge  as  correctly 
as  man.    So  far  as  they  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  1  have  always  found 
them  at  the  very  best  places,  which  could 
be  selected  on  the  whole  stream.  One  chief 
object  of  their  pond  seems  to  be,  to  float 
timber,  which  is  to  serve  them  for  food, 
to  their  dwellings  ;  and  where  the  water 
does  not  prove  deep  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  deepen  it  by  digging  a  trench 
along  the  bottom,  and  cutting  off  the  logs 
which  lie  in  their  way,  with  their  teeth. 
1  have  seen  logs  SiO  inches  in  diameter, 
which  bad  been  thus  cut  off  and  remov- 
ed."* 

Their  food  during  the  winter  consists 
principally  of  the  root  of  the  pond  lily, 
JYuphar  lultvm,  which  they  find  in  the 
water  beneath  the  ice.  They  also  feed 
upon  the  bark  of  the  poplar,  birch  and 
willow,  which  they  cut  down  in  the  fall 
and  drag  into  the  water  opposite  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  as  a  part  of  their  supply 
for  the  winter.  In  the  summer  they  rove 
about,  feeding  upon  different  kinds  of 
herbage  and  berries,  and  do  not  return  to 
repair  their  houses  and  lay  in  their  winter 
stock  of  wood  till  towards  fall.  When 
they  are  to  erect  a  new  habitation,  they 
fell  the  timber  for  it  in  the  spring,  but  do 
not  begin  to  build  till  August,  and  never 
complete  it  till  cold  weather  sets  in. 

The  beaver  is  a  cleanly  animal,  never 
allowing  any  excrement  or  tilth  within 


become  pretty  severe,  as  by  this  means  it  'ls  lodge.    They  are  said  to  pair  in  Feb- 

soon  freezes  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  pre-  niary  and  bring  forth  their  young  in  the 

vents  their  common  enemy,  the  wolver-  latter  part  of  May,  producing  from  four 

ene,  from  disturbing  them  during  the  *°  eight  at  a  litter.    Beavers  seldom  cut 


winter.  And  as  they  are  frequently  seen 
to  walk  over  their  work,  and  sometimes 
to  give  a  flap  with  their  tail,  particularly 
when  plunging  into  the  water,  this  with- 
out doubt,  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar 
opinion  that  they  use  their  tails  as  a  trow- 
el, with  which  they  plaster  their  houses  ; 
whereas  that  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no 


down  trees  which  exceed  f>  or  G  inches  in 
diameter,  and  they  always  leave  the  top 
of  the  stump  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  They 
gnaw  all  round  the  tree,  but  direct  its 
full  by  cutting  one  side  higher  than  the 
other.  The  weight  of  a  full  grown  beav- 
er does  not  often  exceed  30  pounds, 
though,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  they 


more  than  a  custom,  which  they  always  •  nav«-  token  in  Vermont  weighing  from 

    i  ai          •        J       i  i  *n  »  .  /:■«  i  .  i 


preserve,  even  when  they  become  (uine 
and  domestic,  and  more  particularly  so 
when  they  are  startled.  ' 


40  to  (>0  pounds  f 


•  Lrttur  Hi  ihu  Author. 

t  Mm.  of  Vermont,  Vul.  I.  p.  121. 
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THB  MCSK-RAT. 


GEKVS  FtBER. — CutitT. 

Grncrie    Character*.  Te<-fh,   1(5  Tnci«nr^ 

^  no  canines,  grimier*  Lower  incisor* 

sharp  pointed  and  convex  in  front ;  grinders  with 
flat  crowns,  furnished  with  scaly,  transverse  zig- 
zag lamina: ;  four  toes,  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
fifth,  on  the  fore  feel ;  five  toes  on  the  hind  foot, 
having  the  edj»es  furnished  with  stiff  hair?,  used 
in  swimming,  like  the  membrane  of  palmaied  feet; 
tail  Ion*,  compressed  luterally ;  both  sexes  secrete 
•o  odoriferous,  musky  ungut-nr. 


THE  MUSK  RAT. 

Fiber  zibet hicus. — Desk. 

Description. — General  color,  yellow- 
ish, or  reddish  brown,  lighter  beneath  ; 
body  thick  and  flattish,  with  a  short  head 
and  indistinct  neck  ;  incisory  teeth  very 
large;  lips  covered  with  coarse  hair  ;  nose 
abort;  eyes  biiiuII  and  lateral,  and  pnrtly 
concealed  by  the  hair  ;  ears  low,  oblong, 
covered  with  hair  and  inconspicuous  ;  tail 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  flattened  luter- 
ally,  and  covered  with  small  brown  scales, 
interspersed  with  short  black  hairs  ;  legs 
and  feet  covered  with  short,  brown  shin- 
ing hair  ;  toes  5  on  each  foot ;  thumbs 
very  small  ;  claws  strong  and  sharp  ;  a 
brown  spot  beneath  the  tip  of  the  tinder 
jaw.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  13 
inches;  tail  9J  inches  ;  weight  3^  pounds. 

Histort. —  Musk  Rats,  or  Musquashes, 
as  they  are  often  called,  have  a  strong 
smell  of  musk,  particularly  the  males. 
Their  fur  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  great  numbers  of  their  skins 
are  shipped  to  Europe.  Dr.  Richardson 
imforrns  us  that  from  four  to  five  hundred 
thousand  are  annually  imported  from 
North  America  into  Great  Britain.  Musk 
Rnts  were  very  numerous  in  Vermont 
when  the  country  was  new,  and  their 
skins  afforded  to  the  early  settlers  nn  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Although  now 
much  diminished,  they  are  still  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  our  larger  streams. 

In  its  aquatic  and  nocturnal  habits,  as 
well  as  in  its  appearance  and  the  mode  of 
constructing  its  dwelling,  the  Musk-rat  is 
closely  allied  to  the  beaver.  Like  the 
beaver  be  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  dives 
well  and  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
under  water.  It  is  only  in  low  swampy 
situations  that  the  Musk-rat  resorts  to  the 
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These  are  made  principally  of  mud  mixed 
with  grass,and  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with 
a  warm  bed  of  leaves  and  grass  within. 
The  only  place  of  entrance  is  from  beneath, 
and  from  this 'there  are  usually  several 
subterranean  passages  leading  in  different 
directions.  When  ice  forms  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  swamp,  they  make  breathing 
holes  through  it,  which  they  sometimes 
protect  from  frost  by  a  covering  of  mud. 
When  disturbed  in  their  dwellings,  the 
Musk-rats  retreat  through  their  subter- 
ranean passages.  They  feed  principally 
upon  the  roots  and  bark  of  aquatic  plants, 
but  do  not,  like  the  beaver,  lay  in  a  store 
of  provisions  for  the  winter. 

During  the  winter  several  families  of 
Musk-rats  usually  reside  together.  But 
when  warm  weather  approaches,  they  de- 
sert their  house,  and  during  the  summer 
live  in  pairs  and  rear  their  young,  of  which 
they  have  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter. 
They  are  very  watchful  and  shy,  seldom 
venturing abroadjluring  the  day  time,  and 
hence  they  are  very  seldom  seen,  even  in 
nighborhoods  where  they  are  known  to 
abound.  Thry  run  badly  upon  the  land, 
but  swim  with  facility  and  dive  instantly 
on  perceiving  the  flash  of  a  gun,  usually 
giving  a  smart  blow  upon  the  water,  with 
the  tail,  in  the  act  of  diving.  They  are 
usually  taken  in  steel-traps.  The  Bkins 
arc  of  little  value,  seldom  bringing  more 
than  17cts.  and  often  less  than  10  cents. 

Gems  Arvicola. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  16-—  Incis- 
or* Jt  no  canines,  grinders  A.  3  The  grinders 
nre  flat  on  the  crowns,  and  marked  with  zigzag 
lines  of  enamel.  Four  t.*-s  and  the  rod  i  men  Is  of 
n  fifth  on  the.  fore  feet ;  on  the  hind  feet  five  toes ; 
(ne*  furnished  with  weak  nails,  but  neither  palmv 
led  nor  furnished  with  hairs  on  their  borders  ;  ears 
large  ;  tail  lound,  hairy,  and  nearly  as  long  as  (be 
body. 

THE  .MEADOW  MOUSE. 

Arvicola  riparius. — Ord. 

Description. — General  color  above 
gTayish  brown,  resulting  from  the  fur, 
being  plumbeous  at  the  base,  and  tip- 
ped with  gray  and  reddish  brown;  be- 
neath  light  yellowish  lead  color;  head 
rather  large  ;  ears  br^ad,  short,  and  slight- 
ly covered  with  hair  on  both  sides  to- 
wards the  margin,  opening  large  and  ap- 
parent; eyes  moderately  large,  black  and 
unconcealed  ;  whiskers  few  and  blackish; 
tail  short  and  sparsely  covered  with 
short  stiff  hairs;  legs  and  feet  slender; 
toes,  four,  with  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth  on 
the  fore  feet,  the  second  toe'Iongest  and 
the  outer  shortest ;  five  toes  behind,  the 
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THE  NORWAY  OR  BKOWN  RAT. 


three  middle  ones  nearly  equal.  Length 
of  the  specimen  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription was  made,  5  inches ;  tail  2  in- 

Historv. — We  have  doubtless  as  many 
as  two  or  three  species  belonging  to  this 
,enus,  bat  they  have  not  been  sufficient- 
j  examined  to  enable  me  to  speak  with 
confidence  respecting  them.  Meadow 
mice  are  quite  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  state,  and  at  times  they  become  so 
greatly  multiplied  as  to  do  much  injury 
to  the  meadows  and  to  the  stacks  of  hay 
and  grain.    They  have  their  burrows  in 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  under  old 
■tumps,  logs  and  fences;  and  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  are  plenty,  numerous 
furrows  may  be  seen  along  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  forming  lanes  in  which  they 
may  travel  in  various  directions  from 
their  burrows.    Their  nests  are  some- 
times constructed  in  their  burrows,  and 
are  also  found  at  the  season  of  hay  har- 
vest, in  great  numbers,  among  the  vege- 
tation upon  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
They  are  built  of  coarse  straw,  lined  with 
fine  soft  leaves,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  bird's  nest,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  are  covered  at  the  top,  and  the  pas- 
sage into  them  is  from  beneath.  These 
nests  frequently  contain  6  or  8  young 
ones.    The  meadow  mice,  though  very 
prolific,  have  many  enemies  which  serve 
in  a  measure   to  check   their  undue 
multiplication.    Large  numbers  of  them 
are  destroyed  by  owls,  hawks,  foxes,  cats, 
&c.,  and  the  country  people,  when  at  la- 
bor in  the  field,  are  vigilant  in  putting 
them  to  death. 

Gekcs  Mcs.— Linnams. 

Generic  Characters.— Teeth  16—  Incis- 
ors 1  no  canines,  grinders  Jl- 1,  The  grinders 
are  furnished  wiih  blunt  tubercles.  De3lilute  of 
cheek  pouches;  fore  feel  with  four  toes,  and  a 
wart  in  the  place  of  a  thumb,  covered  with  an  ob- 
tuse nail;  hind  feet  with  five  toes;  nai»s  long, 
sharp,  and  incurved;  tail  lon^»,  tapering,  naked, 
and  scaly  ;  snrnc  part  of  the  hair  of  the  body  lon- 
ger and  stiffcr  than  tho  rest;  ears  oblong,  or 


THE  NORWAY  RAT. 

Mtis  dtcumanus. — Pall. 
pEscniPTiow. — General  color,  liq-lit  red- 
dish brown  intermingled  with  ash,  lijjht- 
er  and  grayish  beneath;  feet  pale 


flesh 


feet  . 

colored,  and  nearly  naked  ;  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  covered  with  small  dus- 
ky scales,  with  short  stiff  hairs  thinly 
scattered  among  them ;  four  toes  and  a 
small  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb  before, 
five  behind  ;  nails  small,  light  horn  color, 


and  slightly  curved  ;  whiskers  of  unequal 
length,  partly  black  and  partly  white. 
Total  length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
which  is  a  female,  from  the  snout  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  16  inches ;  head  1.8;  body 
7.5;  tail  6.7.  Six  pectoral  and  six  ven- 
tral mammte. 

Historv. — This  rat,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent the  common  rat  of  the  United  States, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  na- 
tive of  Persia,  or  India,  and  was  first 
known  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.    It  was  carried  to  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1750,  in  the  timber 
ships  from  Norway,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  received  the  name  of  JVbr- 
v>ay  Rat.    From  Europe  it  was  brought 
over  to  America,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution,  and  is 
now  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
conti  nent.    The  Norway,  or,  as  often  call- 
ed, the  Brown  rat  is  very  prolific, bringing 
forth  from  10  to  16  at  a  litter,  and  but  for 
its  numerous  enemies,  and  it*  own  rapa- 
cious disposition,  it  would  soon  become 
an  intolerable  pest.    Happily,  however, 
for  man,  they  are  not  only  destroyed  by 
weasels,  cats,  and  dogs,  but  they  are  very 
destructive  enemies  to  one  another,  both 
in  the  young  and  adult  state.    They  are 
sometimes  caught  in  traps,  but  on  account 
of  their  caution  and  cunning  it  requires 
much  art.    The  surest  way  of  destroying 
them  is  by  poison,  and  arsenic  is  com- 
monly used  for  that  purpose,  but  so  many 
fatal  accidents  occur  from  having  this  pois- 
on about  our  buildings,  that  its  use  is  not 
to  be  recommended.    If  poison  is  to  be 
used  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  the  pow- 
der of  nui  vom kay  mixed  with  meal  and 
scented  with  oil  of  rhodium,  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  found  very  effectual  for 
that  purpose.    The  brown  rat  is  a  deadly 
enemy  to  the  black  rat,  and  destroys  it,  or 
drives  it  from  the  neighborhood.    It  also 
destroys  mice.    But  it  docs  not  confine 
itself  to  the  destruction  of  noxious  ani- 
mals.   It  often  devours  eggs,  chickens, 
and  the  young  of  other  domestic  fowls. 
It  however  becomes  the  greatest  nuisance 
and  does  most  mischief  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  grain,  fruit,  roots  &c.  in  our  gra- 
naries and  cellars.    The  graphic  charac- 
ter given  it  by  Dr.  Godntan  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  habits.    "  It  must  be  confessed,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "that  this  rat  is  one  of  the 
veriest  scoundrels  in  the  brute  creation, 
though  it  is  a  misfortune  in  him  rather 
than  a  fault,  since  he  acts  solely  in  obe- 
dience to  the  impulses  of  nature,  is  guid- 
ed by  no  other  law  than  his  own  will,  and 
submits  to  no  restraints,  but  such  as  arc 
imposed  by  force.    He  is,  therefore,  by 
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m  bad  as  the  sconndrels  of  a 
higher  order  of  beings,  who,  endowed 
with  superior  powers  of  intelligence,  and 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  education,  do 
still  act  as  if  they  possessed  all  the  vil- 
lainous qualities  of  the  rat,  without  being 
able  to  offer  a  similar  apology  for  their 
conduct.    Among  quadrupeds   this  rat 
be  considered  as  occupying  the  same 
;  as  the  crow  does  among  birds.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  impudent,  troublesome, 
mischievous,   wicked  wretches  that  ev- 
er infested  the  habitations  of  man.  To 
the  most  wily  cunning  be  adds  a  fierceness 
and  malignity  of  disposition  that  frequent- 
ly renders  him  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a 
destroyer  of  every  living  creature  he  can 
master.    He  is  a  pure  thief,  stealing  not 
only  articles  of  food,  for  which  his  hun- 
ger would  be  a  sufficient  justification,  but 
substances  which  can  be  of  no  possible 
utility  to  him.    When  he  gains  access  to 
a  library  he  does  not  hesitate  to  translate 
and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  works 
of  the  most  learned  authors,  and  is  not  so 
readily  detected  as  some  of  his  brother  pi- 
rates of  the  human  kind,  since  he  does 
not  carry  off  his  prize  entire,  but  cuts  it 
into  pieces  before  he  conveys  it  to  his 
den.    He  is,  in  short,  possessed  of  no  one 
quality  to  save  him  from  being  universal- 
ly despised,  and  his  character  inspires  no 
stronger  feeling  than  contempt,  even  in 
those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting him  to  death.'  * 


mont  till  some  time  after  the  settlement 
of  the  state  was  commenced,  but  that, 
when  he  wrote,  they  had  become  quite 
common.  The  Norway  or  Brown  rat  is 
now  the  common  rat  in  all  the  older  parts 
of  the  stale  ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  it  was  said  that  none  of  these  rats 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  county  of  Or- 


THE  BLACK  RAT. 
Mus  rattus. — Link. 

Description. — Head  elongated  ;  snout 
pointed ;  lower  jaw  very  short ;  eyes 
large  and  projecting ;  ears  naked,  large, 
broad  and  nearly  ovate  ;  whiskers  long ; 
five  flat  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  on  the 
fore  feet  four,  with  a  nail  representing  a 
thumb  ;  lateral  nails,  both  behind  and  be- 
fore, very  short;  tail  nearly  naked,  and 
furnished  with  scales  disposed  in  rings, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  250;  color 
cinerous  black,  lighter  beneath  ;  whiskers 
Mack  ;  top  of  the  feet  covered  with  small 
white  hairs  ;  mammaa  12.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body"  inches,  tail  7.5  inches. 

History. — It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  whether  this  Rat  is  indige- 
nous in  this  country  or  was  introduced 
from  Europe.  But  w  he  the  introduced, 
or  indigneous,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
very  numerous  here  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  preceding  species.  It  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Williams f  that  neither  the  Norway 
rat,  nor  the  Black  rat,  was  known  in  Ver- 

♦  Natural  History  Vol.  2.— page  78. 
1  History  of  Vtraoot,  Vol.  1,  p.  113. 


THE  COMMON  MOUSE. 
Mus  musculus. — Linn. 

Description. — Color,  dusky  gray  above 
and  ash  gray  beneath;  forehead, reddish; 
whiskers,  slender,  numerous  and  black  ; 
feet,  white ;  nails,  reddish  with  white 
points;  tail,  round, sparsely  covered  with 
very  short  hairs,  and  tapering  from  the 
insertion  to  the  extremity ;  ears  large. 
Total  length  about  seven  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  constitutes  one  half.  A  variety 
of  this  mouse  which  is  wholly  white  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lake  Champlain,  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  and  another  variety,  less  common, 
is  white  spotted  with  black. 

IIist'>rv. — This  mischievous  little  crea- 
ture, like  the  preceding,  did  not  exist  in 
North  America  at  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery of  this  continent  by  the  Europeans, 
but  finding  its  way  over  in  ships,  in  bales 
of  merchandize,  &c,  by  its  great  fecun- 
dity it  filled  the  country  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  advancement  of  the  new  set- 
tlement,and  is  now  very  common  through- 
out all  the  settled  parts  of  the  continent. 
This  mouse  takes  up  his  residence  chiefly 
in  houses,  barns  and  granaries,  where  he 
is  often  exceedingly  troublesome,  and 
does  much  mischief.    He  is  very  apt  to 
find  his  way  into  cellars  and  pantries,  of- 
ten by  gnawing  holes  through  boards,  and 
he  is  sure  to  nibble  every  kind  of  eatable 
that  falls  in  his  way.    On  this  account, 
and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  odor  which 
he  communicates  to  the  places  which  he 
frequents,  the  mouse,  though  a  beautiful 
and  sprightly  creature,  is  every  where  re- 
garded with  disgust.    The  mouse  builds 
its  nest  very  much  like  that  of  a  bird, 
lining  the  inside  with  wool,  cotton  or  oth- 
er soft  materials.    It  brings  forth  young 
several  times  during  the  year,  and  has 
from  G  to  10  at  a  litter,  so  that  its  multi- 
plication, when  unchecked,  is  exceeding- 
ly rapid.    Aristotle,  in  his  history  of  ani- 
mals, mentions  that  a  pregnant  female  of 
this  species  was  shut  up  in  a  chest  of 
grain,  and  in  a  short  time  120  individuals 
were  counted,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  mouse  was  as  much  distin- 
guished on  account  of  its  fecundity  2U0Q 
years  ago  as  it  is  at  present. 
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Gems  Geueillus.— Dcsmartst. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth,  16 — Incis- 
ors *,  no  canine*,  grinder*  3. -J      The  grinder* 

tre  tuberculous ;  the  fitui  with  three,  lha  second 
with  two  ami  (lie  :liir<l  with  one  ttiherrle.  II.m.I 
elon^aifii  ;  ears  moderately  t"t>2.  rounded  at  the 
extremity;  forefeet  s'lort  with  Onir  (n-s  and  a 
rudinn utary  thumb;  hind  feet  long,  bavin'.'  five 
tort  with naibj  :  each  f>ot  with  a  proper  metatar- 
sal bono  ;  tail  long,  and  rm,re  or  less  hairy. 


THE  JUMPING  MOUSE. 
Geriillus  canadensis.  —  Dr.sM. 

Description. — General  color,  yellow- 
ish  brown  above,  grayish  yellow  on  the 
■ides,  and  yellowish  white  OH  the  belly  ; 
tail  tapering,  longer  than  the  body,  sparse- 
ly covered  with  very  short  hair,  and  the 
tuft  at  the  end  very  small;  head  small,  nar- 
row and  pointed;  tore  legs  very  short;  hind 
legs  very  long;  nails  slender  and  sharp; 
ears  moderate  and  covered  on  both  sides 
with  short  hair;  upper  incisors  grooved 
on  the  outside.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  4  inches,  head  1  inch,  body  3 
inches  ,tail  5  inches,  hind  leg  2  inches  ,fore 
leg  \  of  an  inch. 

History. — This  timid  and  active  lit- 
tle animal  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
grain  fields  and  meadows  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  When  not  in  motion  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  commou  field  mouse  ; 
but  its  usual  method  of  progression  is  very 
different.  It  sometimes  runs  on  all  its 
feet,  but  it  more  commonly  moves  by  leaps 
on  its  hind  legs,  particularly  when  pur- 
sued. It  will  often  clear  five  or  six  feet 
at  a  leap,  and  its  leaps  are  made  in  such 
quick  succession  that  it  is  not  easily 
caught.  On  examination,  it  is  found  to 
differ  considerably  in  form  from  the  mouse, 
particularly  in  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  legs,  the  latter 
being  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
former.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
kangaroo  of  Australasia,  and  the  jerboa 
of  the  eastern  continent.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  a  torpid  state  and  are  not  usu- 
ally out  in  the  sprinjr  b-fore  June. 


Gems  arctomvs. —  Gtoffroy. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  22 — Incis- 
ors I  m»  Canines,  grinders  The  lactam 

are  very  «tron<;  with  tho  nri  erioi  surface  rounded  ; 
grinders  furnished  \\  nil  ridges  and  tubercle*.  Boily 
thick  and  heavy  ;  head  and  eyes  largo ;  ear*  short; 
paws  strong  ;  f.ve  feet  with  four  loos  and  a  rudi- 
mentary thumb;  hind  feet  with  live  tots;  nails 
strong  and  compressed  ;  tail  generally  short,  hairy. 


THE  WOODCHUCK. 

Arctamys  monar. — Gm  ELltf. 

Description. — General  color,  grayish 
ferruginous  brown,  paler  beneath  and  ap- 
proaching to  red  between  the  legs;  top 
of  the  head  and  nose  brown ;  feet  and 
nails  black ;  whiskers  black  and  stiff, 
standing  in  three  clusters  on  each  side  ; 
tail  covered  with  long  reddish  brown  hair. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  164 
inches;  head  3£  inches,  body  13  inches, 
trunk  of  the  tail  •">  inches,  with  the  hair 
extending  I  ^  inch  beyond,  fore  legs  4  inch- 
es, feet  2^  inches  ;  longest  nail  .6  inch  J 
hind  legs  4^  inches ;  feet  3  inches;  lar- 
gest nail  .4  inch.  Weight 5  lbs.  This 
though  an  adult  is  not  one  of  the  largest 
size. 

History. — The  Woodchuck  is  a  com- 
mon and  well  known  animal  in  all  parta 
of  the  state.  They  are  found  both  in  the 
woods  and  open  fields,  where  they  reside 
in  pairs  or  families,  in  holes  (which  they 
dig  in  the  ground.  These  holes  are  usu- 
ally made  beneath  a  large  rock,  or  stump, 
or  in  the  side  of  some  dry  bank,  and  are 
sometimes  very  extensive,  consisting  of 
several  apartments  with  several  open- 
ings. In  these  recesses  they  form  their 
nests  of  dry  leaves  and  grass  in  which 
they  spend  much  of  their  time  in  sleep. 
Their  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  of  which 
they  eat  various  kinds.  They  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  clover  and  beans,  and 
are  occasionally  injurious  to  the  farmers 
by  the  extent  of  their  depredations. 
When  feeding  they  frequently  rise  upon 
their  haunches  to  reconoitre,  raising  their 
fore  feet  like  hands.  In  this  position, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  they  will  some- 
times sit  for  hours  at  the  entrance  of  the 
holes,  but  they  seldom  venture  far  abroad 
in  the  day  time.  On  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  they  confine  themselves  to 
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THE   GRAY   b  H  i I  r.  i:  1 . 1  . 


their  holes  by  closing  the  passage  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  spend  the  winter,  like  bears, 
in  a  torpid  state. 

The  Woodchuck  is  a  cleanly  animal, 
i»  capable  of  being  tamed,  in  which  state 
it  becomes  playful  and  fond  of  attention. 
It  is  a  low-set,  clumsy  animal,  and  when 
the  retreat  to  his  hole  is  cut  oil,  he  will 
boldly  face  a  dog  in  battle,  and  is  fully  a 
match  for  one  of  his  own  size.  Jlisbite, 
with  his  long  and  projecting  incisors,  is 
very  severe.  The  female  produces  from 
four  to  six  at  a  litter.  The  weight  of  a 
Woodchuck  of  the  largest  size  in  Ver- 
mont when  fat  is  10  or  II  pounds.  Its 
flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  much 
esteemed.  Sometimes  called  Ground  llog. 

Gesus  Sciurls. — LinntLua. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  22 — Incis- 
ors 3Ly  no  canines,  grinders  J-i,  The  upper  in- 
cisors are  flat  in  front  and  wedg^-shape  at  the  ex- 
tremity, the  lower  are  pointed  and  Compressed 
laterally.  The  grinders  are  tubercular.  Body 
wnall  and  elongated  :  head  small ;  ears  erect*; 
eyes  large  ;  fore  feet  wiih  four  toes  and  a  tubercle 
instead  of  a  thumb  ;  hind  feel  with  five  long  toes 
all  furnished  with  long  hooked  nail*  ;  mil  long  and 
frequently  shaggy ;  two  pectoral  and  six  ventral 


THE   GRAY  SQUIRREL. 

Sciurus  ciaereus. — Gmki.in. 

Description. — General  color,  gray 
above  and  white  beneath  :  sides  of  the 
bead  and  body,  and  the  exterior  of  the  legs, 
reddish  fawn  mixed  with  gray  ;  inside  of 
the  legs  and  thighs  bluish  white  ;  tail 
large  and  bushy,  composed  of  hairs  mark- 
ed with  rones  alternately  fawn  and  black, 
and  tipped  with  white  ;  earn  without  pen- 
cils, rounded  and  covered  with  very  short 
hair;  whiskers  black,  2£  inches  long. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  10 
inches  ;  tail,  (trunk  tuft  2,J  1 1  A  inch- 
es.   Weight  \\  pound. 

History. — According  to  Dr.  Williams, 
the  Gray  Squirrel  was  formerly  the  most 
common  squirrel  in  Vermont.    It  is  still 


THE   BLACK  SQUIRREL. 

found  in  considerable  numbers  but  less 
plentifully  at  present  than  some  of  the 
smaller  species.  This  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  species,  in  some  years,  be- 
comes exceedingly  multiplied,  and  then, 
perhaps,  for  several  years  very  few  of 
them  will  be  seen.  This  sudden  increase 
and  diminution  of  their  numbers,  seems 
to  depend  upon  two  causes,  the  supply  of 
food  and  the  severity  of  the  winters. 
Their  great  multiplication  generally  fol- 
lows a  mild  winter,  which  was  preceded 
by  a  productive  summer.  1  believe  it  to 
be>generally  true  that  when  one  species 
becomes  very  plentiful,  the  others  become 
so  too.  The  Gray  Squirrel  prefers  woods, 
which  abound  in  oak,  walnut,  butternut 
and  chestnut,  because  these  furnish  him 
with  such  food  as  he  prefers.  During 
the  fall  they  collect  a  supply  of  food  for 
the  winter,  which  they  carefully  depos- 
it in  hollow  trees  or  obscure  recesses. 
Their  nests  which  are  built  with  sticks 
and  lined  with  leaves,  are  usually  placed 
in  the  forks  of  large  and  lofty  trees,  or  in 
the  hollows  of  old  trees,  and  in  these  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  during  the  win- 
ter, leaving  them  only  to  visit  their  de- 
positories of  food  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  supply.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  beautiful  of  our  squirrels.  It 
is  easily  tamed,  and,  in  captivity,  is  re- 
markably playful,  but  rather  disposed  to 
be  mischievous,  often  using  its  teeth  to 
the  injury  of  the  furniture.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago  these  squirrels  were  so  trouble- 
some in  Pennsylvania  that  governmenl 
granted  a  premium  of  3d  a  head  for  their 
destruction,  which  in  1740,  amounted  to 
JEd,000  sterling  ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear the  number  killed  in  one  vear  was 
about  1,260,000. 


THE  BLACK  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  niger. — LlVVJCVf. 

l)i  -«  ription.  —  Top  of  tlie  head,  bael. , 
Uil  and  extremities  of  the  feet,  covered 
with  hair  of  a  deep  black  color  ;  throat, 
breast  and  belly  brownish  black,  lighter 
on  the  flanks;  ears  short,  bluck,and  not 
pencilled  ;  smaller  and  the  tail  proportion- 
ally shorter, and  the  fur  softer  than  in  the 
preceeding  species.  Length  of  the  head 
and  body  about  8  inches 

History. — The  Black  Squirrel  is  much 
less  common  in  Vermont  than  the  gray 
squirrel,  particularly  in  the  western  parts, 
and  is  perhaps,  frequently  confounded 
with  a  blackish  variety  of  the  gray  squir- 
rel. Having  obtained  no  hpecimen  of 
this  squirrel, -I  have  copied,  above,  the  de- 
scription contained  in  Dr.  Harlan's  Fau- 
na Americana.    According  to  Dr.  Will- 
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iama  oar  largest  black  squirrel*  weigh  but 
24  lbs.,  while  our  largest  gray  squirrels 
weigh  31  lbs. 

THE  RED  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  Hudsonius. — Gmel. 

Description. — Color,  reddish  gray  a- 
bove,  and  whitish  beneath,  with  a  dark 
line  extending  along  each  side,  separating 
the  color  above  from  that  below  ;  eyes 
black  ;  whiskers  long  and  black  ;  hairs  of 
the  tail  cinerous  at  their  base  and  then 
black,  tipped  with  red  on  the  upper  side, 
and  with  yellow  on  the  under.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  nie,  from  the  nose 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  7  4  inches; 
tail,  (trunk  5,  hair  1,)  G  inches. 

History.— This  animal  is  every  where 
known  in  Vermont  by  the  name  of  Red 
Squirrel.    They  are  much  more  common 
than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  and 
in  some  seasons  they  have  multiplied  so 
exceedingly  as  to  be  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  farmer,  and  do  considerable  dam- 
age by  Iheif  depredations.    They  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  tops  of  trees, 
feeding  upon  nuts  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  the  seeds  contained  in  the  burs  of 
spruce  and  hemlock.     Their  nests  are 
usually  in  the  hollow  of  some  old  tree, 
and  here  they  lay  up  for  winter  their 
store  of  provisions,  often  amounting  to 
several  gallons,  and  consisting  of  butter- 
nuts,  beechnuts,  acorns,  and  different 
kinds  of  grain.    Their  food  in  summer 
consists  of  grain,  sweet  apples,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  berries,  as  well  as  nuts.  In 
the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter  they  of- 
ten come  around  our  barns,  and  purloin 
their  subsistence  from  our  granaries.  This 
squirrel  is  often  called  the  Chickaree,  prob- 
ably from  its  noisy  chatter  when  alarmed. 
It  is  also  called  the  Hudson,  or  Hudson 
Bay  Squirrel. 


lastly,  a  reddish  brown  stripe  ;  the  throat, 
belly,  and  inner  surface  of  the  legs,  white  ; 
head  tapering  from  the  ears  to  the  nose  ; 
forehead  slightly  convex  ;  nose  covered 
with  short  hairs,  with  a  black  spot  near 
the  extremity ;  ears  short,  rounded,  and 
covered  with  very  fine  hair,  which  is  red- 
dish  brown  within ;  tail  less  bushy  than 
in  the  preceding  species,  blackish  above, 
and  red  beneath,  bordered  with  gray. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  6  in- 
ches; tail  (trunk  3J  in.,  tuft  Jin.)  4  in- 
ches. 

History.— The  Striped  Squirrel  is  more 
common  in  Vermont  than  either  of  the 
preceding  species,  and  differs  from  them 
in  being  furnished  with  cheek  pouches, 
in  which  it  carries  the  food  it  collects,  to 
its  store-house.  It  also  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  having  its  chief  residence  in 
the  ground,  while  the  others  inhabit  hol- 
low trees,  and  hence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Ground  Squirrel.  It  is  likewise 
frequently  called  the  Chipmuck,  or  Chip- 
ping Squirrel,  from  its  note  ;  and  it  is  al- 
so called  in  many  places  the  Hackee. 

This  squirrel  is  generally  seen  running 
along  upon  the  lower  rail  of  fences,  or  sit- 
ting upon  stone  walls  or  logs.  When 
frightened  they  immediately  retreat  to 
their  holes,  which  they  enter  with  a  pe- 
culiarly shrill  chit-tc-rie,  indicative  of  safe- 
ty, which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  41  catch 
me  now  if  you  can."    When  their  retreat 
to  their  hole  is  cut  off,  they  become  much 
alarmed,  and,  in  such  cases,  will  some- 
times ascend  trees,  but  they  betray  much 
timidity,  and  will  seldom  go  up  more  than 
20  or  30  feet    Their  burrows  are  by  the 
side  of  stone  walls,  fences,  or  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  in  placeB  where  their  food  is 
easily  obtained.    These  burrows  are  often 
extensive,  with  two  openings,  at  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other,  and  what 
is  remarkable,  is  that  the  dirt  which  has 
been  removed  in  mnking  the  excavation, 
is  no  where  to  be  found.    This  squinel 
retires  to  its  burrow  on  the  approach  of 
cold   weather,    where   it    spends  the 
winter,  subsisting  upon  its  stores  of  nuts 
and  seeds,  which  it  had  carefully  provi- 
ded, and  being  seldom  seen  after  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  before  the  first  of 
April. 


THE  STRIPED  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  Striatu3.-KLt.iii. 
Description— Top  of  the  head  dark 
reddish  gray  ;  eye-lids  whitish  ;  neck 
gray  ;  back  striped,  having  a  black  stripe 
along  the  spine, then  on  each  side  abroad 
reddish  gray  stripe,  then  another  black 
stripe,  succeeded  by  a  white  stripe,  and, 


Mi 


Ge5cs  Pteromts.— Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters.— Teeth 
ors,  no  canine*,  grinders,  A-4. 
round  ;  can  short  and  rounded  ;  eyes  large  ;  fore 
feet  with  four  elongated  toes,  furnished  with  sharp 
nails  and  a  rudimentary  thumb,  having  an  obiuse 
nail ;  hind  feat  with  fire  long  toes,  much  divided, 
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THE  FLYI5G  SQUIRREL. 


THE  HEDGE  IIOO- 


and  adapted  for  seizing ;  tail  long,  villose ;  skin  of 
the  aides  extending  from  the  anterior  to  the  poste- 
rior extremities  forming  a  kind  of  parachute. 


THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 

Pteromijs  vulucdla. —  Dksmarest. 

Description. — General  color,  reddish 
gray  above,  yellowish  white  beneath  ; 
head  large ;  nose  rounded ;  eyes  large, 
black,  prominent,  and  far  apart,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  blackish  ash  color,  with  a 
white  spot  over  each  ;  ears  broad,  round- 
ed, and  nearly  naked ;  whiskers  black, 
two  inches  loug;  tail  long,  thickly  covered 
with  fine  long  fur,  brown  above,lighter  be- 
neath, and  flattened  ;  a  bony  appendage, 
about  an  inch  long,  proceeding  from  the 
wrist,  and  used  in  stretching  the  flying 
membrane.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail,  6  inches  ;  tail  inches ;  spread 
of  the  membrane,  measured  across  the 
breast,  (»i  inches. 

History . — This  interesting  little  ani- 
mal is  frequently  met  with,  living  in  fam- 
ilies, in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  is  nev- 
er so  greatly  multiplied  as  some  of  the 
preceding  species  of  squirrels.  They  usu- 
ally inhabit  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  feed 
upon  nuts,  grains,  seeds  and  buds.  Their 
wings  are  not  calculated  fir  rising  in  the 
air  and  flying  in  the  manner  of  bats  and 
birds.  Consisting  only  of  an  extension  of 
the  skin  of  the  Hanks,  they  form  only  a 
kind  of  parachute,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported for  a  while  in  the  air,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  sail  from  one  tree  to  another  at  I 
a  distance  of  several  rods.  In  proceeding 
through  the  forests,  they  first  ascend 
high  upon  a  tree,  and,  leaping  off  in  the 
direction  of  another  tree,  and  at  the  same  , 
time  spreading  their  wings,  they  are  ena- 
bled t  »  sail,  while  descending,  to  a  con- 
■iderable  distance,  and  to  alight  on  the 
tree  designated,  near  the  ground.  This' 


they  ascend,  and  proceed  in  like  manner 
to  another  tree,  thus  passing  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  without  coming  to  the 
ground.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and, 
unless  disturbed,  they  seldom  leave  their 
nests  in  the  day  time.  When  this  animal 
sleeps,  it  rolls  itself  up,  and  so  wraps  its 
large  flat  tail  over  its  head  and  limbs  as 
completely  to  conceal  them,  and  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  ball  of  fur. 
The  flying  squirrel  is  often  tamed  as  a 
pet,  but  is  more  admired  on  account  of  its 
singular  form,  soft  fur,  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, than  for  its  sprightliness  and. activ- 
ity. 

Gekcs  Hystrix. — Linnetus. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  20 — Incis- 
ors, |f  no  canines,  grinders  1.1.  The  grind- 
ers havo  flat  tops,  but  are  furnished  with  ridges 
of  enamel.  Head  strong  and  convex  ;  muzzle- 
thick  and  turned  ;  ears  short  and  rounded  { tongue 
furnished  with  spiny  scales;  fore  feet,  with  four 
toes,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb ;  hind  feet 
with  five  toes ;  nails  strong  on  all  the  feet ;  body 
covered  with  spines,  intermixed  with  strong  hair ; 
tail  more  or  less  loug,  and  sometimes  prehensile. 


THE  HEDGE  HOG. 
Hystriz  dorsata.— Gmeliit. 
Description —General  color,  brown- 
ish black  ;  hair  rather  long,  thick,  and  in- 
terspersed with  spines  or  quills,  which 
vary  from  1  to  4  inches  in  length  ;  quills 
black  at  the  tip,  below  brownish,  and 
white  towards  their  base.  Ears  small, 
and  covered  by  the  hair;  snout  short  and 
thick.  Legs  and  feet  covered  with  hair, 
the  latter  armed  with  long  curved  nails. 
Tail  thick,  flattened,  and  not  prehensile. 
Length  86  inches;  tail  fj ;  height  of  the 
back  14. 

History. — The  Hedge  Hog  was  origin- 
ally very  common  in  Vermont,  hut  is  now 
confined  principally  to  the  mountainous 
and  woody  parts,  where  it  is  still  found 
in  considerable  numbers.  This  animal  is 
remarkable,  principally,  on  account  of  the 
quills  or  spines,  which  are  intermingled 
with  the  hair,  on  nearly  nil  parts  of  its 
body;  and  as  he  runs  very  badly,  and  is 
and  awkward  in  all  his  move- 
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menu,  he  relies  mostly  upon  his  quills 
for  defence  and  safety.  When  his  en- 
emy approaches,  if  allowed  sufficient 
time,  he  will  generally  retreat  to  a  fissure 
among  the  rocks,  or  take  refuse  in  the 
top  of  a  tree,  which  he  ascends  with  fa- 
cility ;  hut,  if  overtaken,  he  plnces  his 
head  between  his  fore  lews,  draws  his  bo- 
dy into  a  globular  form,  and  erects  his 
barbed  spines,  which  now  project  in  all 
directions.  In  this  condition  they  defy 
the  attack  of  all  enemies  hut  man.  The 
fox,  the  wolf  and  the  dog  attempt  to  seize 
him  only  to  be  severely  wounded  in  the 
nose  and  mouth  by  the  sharp  projecting 
quills.  These  quills,  being  barbed  at  the 
extremity,  and  adhering  in  the  wound, 
are  detached  from  the  owner,  and  by 
their  rankling,  and  by  penetrating  deep- 
er and  deeper,  not  only  discourage  the  at- 
tack of  the  assailant,  but  very  often  occa- 
sion his  death.  The  vulgar  notion  that 
this  animal  has  the  power  of  projecting  or 
shooting  his  quills  at  his  assailant,  is  with- 
out a  shadow  of  foundation. 

The  quills  of  the  Hedge  Hog  are  highly 
prized  by  the  aborigines  on  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  are  used  by  them  in 
various  ways  as  ornaments  of  their  dress- 
es, pipes  and  war  instruments.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  dyed  of  several  rich  and 
permanent  colors,  cut  into  short  pieces, 
strung  upon  threads  or  sinews,  and  then 
wrought  into  various  forms  and  figures 
upon  their  belts,  buffalo  robes,  moccasins, 
&c,  and  in  these  operations  they  mani- 
fest considerable  ingenuity  and  a  great 
deal  of  patient  perseverance. 

The  Hedge  Hog  is  a  solitary,  sluggish 
animal,  seldom  venturing  to  much  dis- 
tance from  his  retreat  among  the  rocks. 
Their  food  consists  of  fruits  of  different 
kinds,  roots,  herbs,  and  the  bark  and  buds 
of  trees.  Their  flesh  is  sometime!  eaten, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  the 
greatest  luxury.  They  have  three  or  four 
young  at  a  litter,  and  their  period  of  ges- 
tation ig  said  to  be  40  days.  The  Hedge 
Hog  or  American  Porcupine,  when  full 
grown  and  fat,  weighs  about  16  pounds. 


hairy:  tail  short,  hairy  and  elevated; 
from  6  lo  10. 


Genus  Letcs.— Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters.— Teeth,  28—  Incis- 
ors *,  no  canines,  grinders  5 -A.  The  upper  in- 
cisors are  placed  in  pairs,  two  wedge-shaped 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow  in  front,  and  two  smal- 
ler ones  intermediately  behind  ;  0M  under  incisors 
square,  grinders  wilh  flat  crowns  and  transverse 
lamina:  of  enamel.  Head  rather  large;  ears 
long;  eyes  large,  projecting  laterally  ;  fore  feet 
with  five  lues  ;  hind  feel  with  four  very  long  loes  ; 
all  the  toes  armed  with  moderate  sized  nails, 
which  are  slightly  ard.cd  ;  bottoms  of  the  feet 


THE  AMERICAN  RABBIT. 
Lcpus  amtricanus. 
Description. — Color,  above  grayish 
fawn,  varied  with  blackish  brown  and  red- 
dish j  more  red  about  the  shoulders  than 
elsewhere  ;  a  whitish  spot  before  the  eyes 
and  another  behind  the  cheeks;  breast 
and  belly  white;  feet  reddish  before  with 
the  point  of  the  foot  fawn  color;  upper 
part  of  the  tail  the  color  of  the  back,  be- 
neath white,  fur  on  the  body  white  in 
winter,  but  the  ears  and  tail  are  of  the 
same  grav  color  summmer  and  winter. 
Length  14  inches,  head  8|  ears  2J,  tail  3 
inches. 

History. — This  animal  though  strictly 
a  Hare  has  acquired  very  generally  in  this 
country  the  name  of  Rabbit.  Indeed  the 
name  of  Rabbit  is  not  only  applied  to  this 
species,but  also  to  the  following,and  this  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Gray 
rabbit,  on  account  of  its  not  becoming  so 
white  in  the  winter  as  the  other.  This  is 
the  most  common  species  of  hare  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  most  prolific  species.  It  produces  its 
young  three  or  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year  and  has  from  from  five  to  sev- 
en at  a  birth.  This  animal  has  been  sup- 
posed to  form  burrows  in  the  earth  like 
the  European  Rabbit,  but  this  is  probably 
a  mistake.  It  is  true  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  burrows,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
only  in  eases  in  which  they  have  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  holes  of  foxes  or  woodchucks. 

THE  VARYING  HARE. 
Lepus  rirginianus.— HarlaK. 
Description. — General  color,  in  its 
summer  dress,  reddish  brown,  darkest 
along  the  back,  lighter  about  the  should- 
ers, and  passing  into  white  on  the  belly. 
Hairs  on  the  upper  parts  bluish  at  their 
base,  then  light  reddish  yellow,  and  tip- 
ped with  black.  Chin  and  ears  bluish 
white  mixed  with  reddish  brown,  the  lat- 
ler  margined  exteriorly,  towards  the  tip, 
with  black,and  slightly  edged  with  white  ; 
orbits  surrounded  by  reddish  fawn  ;  flanks 
tinged  with  orange  j  sides  of  the  feet  whi- 
tish ;  soles  covered  with  long  hair  of  a 
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tawny  yellow  color.  Ears  and  head  of 
equal  length  ;  tail  very  short ;  nails  long, 
slightly  arclied,  compressed  at  the  base, 
and  entirely  covered  by  the  hair.  Incis- 
ors above  and  below  nearly  equal,  the  for- 
mer slightly  arched  and  marked  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal groove.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men before  me,  which  was  taken  in  Sep- 
tember, from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  16  inches  ;  tail,  including  the  fur,  1 4  '■ 
ears  3£  ;  hind  foot,  5^.  Color,  in  its  win- 
ter dress,  white,  or  nearly  so,  resulting 
from  the  hairs  being  bluish  at  their  base, 
then  yellowish  fawn,  tipped  with  white. 

History. — This  hare  is  quite  common 
in  Vermont,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  is 
usually  called  the  white  rabbit.  It  is  less 
prolific  than  the  preceding  species,  pro- 
ducing its  young  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  having  from  4  to  6  at  a  time.  The 
young  are  able  to  see  at  birth,  and  are 
covered  with  hair.  They  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  in  a  very  few  days,  af- 
ter which  they  receive  but  little  aid  from 
their  mothers.  The  hares  feed  in  sum- 
mer upon  grass,  juicy  herbs,  and  the 
leaves  and  buds  of  shrubs,  but  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  deep,  they  gain  a  pre- 
carious subsistence  from  the  buds  and 
bnrk  of  bushes  and  small  trees.  The  bark 
of  the  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  the  buds 
of  the  pine,  are  with  them  favorite  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  hares  are  the  most  timid 
and  defenceless  of  all  quadrupeds,  and  no 
animals  have  more  numerous  or  formidable 
enemies.  They  are  pursued  and  destroy- 
ed in  great  numbers,  by  men  and  dogs, 
by  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls,  and  by  all  the 
carnivorous  beasts  of  the  forests ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  destruction,  nature 
has  sufficiently  provided,  in  their  great 
fecundity,  for  the  preservation  of  the  sev- 
eral species.  When  pursued,  the  Atneri- 
can  rabbit  soon  becomes  wearied,  and  to 
avoid  being  overtaken,  takes  shelter  in 
*ome  hole  in  the  earth,  in  a  heap  of  logs, 
or  stones,  or  in  a  hollow  log,  but  this  spe- 
cies is  so  fleet  as  to  be  in  no  fear  of  being 
overtaken  by  its  pursuers,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  seek  concealment.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  measurement  that  it  can 
leap  21  feet  at  a  bound,  and  its  body  is  so 
light  in  comparison  with  its  broad  furry 
feet  that  it  is  enabled  to  skim  easily  along 
the  surface  of  deep  snows,  while  the  wea- 
ried hounds  plunge  in  at  every  bound, 
and  soon  give  up  the  hopeless  pursuit. 
The  skin  of  the  hare  is  of  no  value,  but 
the  flesh  is  considered  nourishing  food. 

Ord.r  RUMINANTIA. 
Animals  of  this  order  have  three  kinds 
of  teeth.    Thev  have  no  incisors  in  ihe 
upper  jaw,  but  have  nsually  eight  in  the 

Pt.  i  7 


lower,  which  are  opposed  to  a  callosity  on 
the  upper  gums.  In  some  species  there 
are  canines  only  in  the  upper  j«i.w,  and 
others  have  them  in  both.  The  grinderB 
are  twelve  in  each  jaw,  marked  with  two 
double  crescents  of  enamel  on  their 
crowns,  of  which  the  convexity  is  out- 
wards in  the  lower,  and  internal  in  the 
upper  jnw  ;  articulations  of  the  jaw  adap- 
ted for  a  triturating  motion.  The  limbs 
are  disposed  for  walking  ;  the  feet  with 
two  hoofed  toes ;  the  two  bones  of  the  met- 
acarpus and  metatarsus,  consolidated  in- 
to one;  organs  of  digestion  calculated  for 
ruminating,  consisting  of  four  stomachs  ; 
intestines  long ;  two  or  four  inguinal 
mamma?.  The  males  have  horns,  and  the 
females, too,  in  some  species  ;  food  always 
vegetable.  The  most  remarkable  faculty 
of  these  animals  is  that  of  rumination,  or 
of  returning  the  food  into  the  mouth  for 
the  purpose  of  chewing  it  a  second  time, 
called  chewing  the  cud,  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  order,  Iiuminantia. 


Gems  Cervus. — Linn&us. 

Generic  Characters.  Teeth  32,  or  34— 
Incisors  £ — canines  or  J  grinders 
The  canines,  whr w  th«-y  exist,  arc  brnt  hack  and 
compressed.  H«ad  lonj;,  terminated  by  a  muz- 
zlo ;  eyes  large,  pupils  elongated  transversuly  ; 
moal  of  the  species  have  a  lachrymal  sintut ;  eara 
long  and  pointed ;  tongue  soft ;  horns  solid,  decid- 
uous, palmated,  branched,  or  simple,  in  the  males  ; 
females  destitute  of  horns,  except  in 
four  inguinal  mamma;. 


THE  MOOSE. 

Cervus  aires.  — Liysjcvs. 

Description. — Ileud  long,  narrow  be- 
fore the  eyes  and  enlarged  towards  the 
mouth,  which  has  some  analogy  to  that  of 
the  horse  ;  upper  lip  exceedingly  devel- 
oped and  very  thick  ;  nostrils*  u  lateral 
slit,  more  open  anteriorly  than  behind  ; 
eyes  small,  near  the  base  of  the  horns ; 
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lachrymal  pits  small  ;  neck  short ;  ears 
Tery  large  and  thick  ;  horns,  consisting 
of  a  very  large  flattened  expansion,  fur- 
nished with  numerous  prongs  on  the  ex- 
ternal border, with  a  large  isolated  brancbof 
the  principal  stock.  Tail  excessively  short. 
A  tuft  of  long  hair,  like  beard,  beneath 
the  throat,  in  both  sexes,  and  a  protuber- 
ance in  the  some  place  in  the  male.  Legs 
long  ;  feet  long,  and  placed  obliquely  on 
the  soil.  Hair  coarse  and  friable.  Gen- 
eral color  fawn-brown.  Dimensions,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Harlan  :  length  from  the 
nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  6  ft.  )0  in.  ; 
height  before,  5  ft.  2%  in. — behind,  5  ft. 
4)  in. ;  length  oftlte  head, 23  in.;  ears,  10 
in.;  horns,  37  in.;  neck,  Iriin.;  tail,  1$ 
inch.  Weight  of  the  horns  sometimes  GO 
pounds. 

His  TORY.— MoOSC  were  formerly  very 
plentiful  in  Vermont,  and  in  many  places 
the  early  settlers  depended  upon  their 
flesh  for  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  families.  They  arc  now 
exterminated  from  all  portions  of  the  slate 
excepting  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the 
northeastern  part.  There  they  are  still 
found,  and  several  were  killed  there  du- 
ring the  two  last  winters.  The  bend  and 
horns  of  one  of  these,  obtained  by  Judge 
Parker,  of  Orleans,  and  now  in  his  pos- 
session; weighed  1>5  pounds,  of  which  the 
horns  are  supposed  to  constitute  one  half. 
The  hide  and  quarters  of  this  Moose, when 
dressed, weighed  a  little  more  than  800  lbs. 
The  height  of  its  horns  exceeded  3  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  their  tips  was 
more  than  ">  feet,  and  larger  than  this  are 
not  often  found  at  the  present  day.  But 
it  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Williams  that  larger  individuals  were  ta- 
ken in  early  limes  He  says  that  one  of 
these  animals  in  Vermont  was  found  by 
measure  to  be  7  feet  high,  and  that  the 
largest  Moose  were  estimated  by  the  hun- 
ters to  weigh  from  1300  to  1400  pounds. 
The  food  of  the  Moose  consists  of  grass, 
shrubs,  the  boughs  and  bark  of  trees,  es- 
pecially the  beech,  which  they  seem  to 
prefer  above  all  others,  and  a  species  of 
maple,  Acer  jicnnsylvaniaimy  which  is  call- 
ed Mitosetcood.    In  summer  they  keep 

Cretty  much  in  families.  In  winter  they 
erd  together,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  VJO  or  30  in  a  company.  They  seem  to 
prefer  cold  places  ;  and  when  the  snow  is 
deep  they  tread  it  down  for  a  space  of  sev- 
eral acres,  forming  what  is  called  a  yard. 
Within  this  spare  they  range,  and  sub- 
sist upon  the  twigs  and  bark  of  the  trees, 
while  the  snow  remains  drep  upon  the 
ground.  In  ord'T  to  eat  from  the  ground, 
they  are  obliged  to  kneel  or  spread  their 
fore  legs,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
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their  neck.  They  move  with  a  long  sham- 
bling trot,  and  with  a  rattling  of  their 
hoot's,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  Their  course  is  swift  and 
straight,  and  they  leap  over  the  highest 
fences  with  ease.  The  males  only  have 
horns,  which  are  shed  and  reproduced  an- 
nually. The  rutting  season  is  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  young  are  produced  about 
the  first  of  June,  usually  two  at  a  birth. 
Tlie  female  is  smaller  than  the  male.* 
This  animal  was  called  Monsall  by  the 
Algontruin  Indians, Orignal  by  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  Moose,  or 
Moose  Deer,  by  the  English. t 

Since  the  above  was  written,  1  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  living 
Moose  in  Burlington,  it  was  a  female, 
two  years  old,  and  had  then  been  in  cap- 
tivity about  two  months,  having  been  ta- 
ken in  Canada,  near  the  north  line  of  this 
state,  in  March,  1842.  The  lieight  at  the 
shoulder  was  about  6  feet,  and  it  agreed 
fully  with  my  description,  so  far  as  it  is> 
applicable  to  the  female,  that  sex  being; 
without  horns.  It  had  become  so  tame 
as  to  be  led  by  a  halter  without  difficulty. 

THE  ELK. 
Ccrvus  canadensis. — Gmec 

Dr.scRifTioii. — Head  well  formed1,  ta- 
pering to  a  narrow  point ;  ears  large  and 
rapidly  moveable ;  eyes  full  and  dark  ; 
horns  lofty,  graceful,  with  numerous 
pointed  cylindrical  branches,  which  curve 
forward.  The  hair  is  of  a  bluish  gray 
color  in  autumn  ;  dark  gray  during  the 
winter,  and  at  the  approach  of  spring  as- 
sumes a  reddish,  or  bright  brown  color, 
which  it  retains  during  the  summer.  The 
croup  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  or  day 
color.  Colors  nearly  the  same  in  the  two 
sexes;  but  the  females  are  without  horns. 
Height  at  the  withers,  according  to  Dr. 
Harlan,  4  feet,  the  horns  3  feet,  first  ant- 
ler 1  foot,  second  10  inches,  length  of  the 
tail  2  inches. 

Historv. — The  horns  of  the  elk  have 
been  often  found  in  Vermont,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  for- 
mer existence  of  that  animal  within  the 
state  ;  and  if  the  animal  was  found  here 
after  the  settlement  of  the  state  was  com- 
menced, it  is  doubtless  now  completely 
exterminated.  Elks  live  in  families. 
Their  rutting  season  is  in  September,  and 
the  yonng,  one  and  sometimes  two  in 
numbcr,are  produced  in  July  Their  horns 
are  generally  shed  in  March.  This  spe- 
cies is  said  to  be  still  found  in  numbers 

•  W. Ilium1  HiM.  tv,  Vol.  1,  p.  99. 
t  Mm  Inn,  Fauna  Americano,  p.  sKti. 
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domestic  Q«AnRrrr»s. 


in  the  western  states.  A  specimen  of  this 
species,  preserved  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum,  measures  seven  feet  and  sever 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  the  horns  measure 
three  feet  and  ten  inches.  The  animaJ 
13 


THE  COMMON  DEER. 
Cervus  tirgittiattus. — Gmei. 

Description . — Form  light  and  slender ; 
color  reddish  fawn  in  summer,  and  gray- 
ish in  winter;  horns  moderate,  with  an 
antler  placed  high  on  the  inside  of  each 
shaft,  and  two  or  three  others  on  the  pos- 
terior side,  turned  backwards,  hat  varying 
with  the  age  of  the  animal ;  lachrymal 
pits  formed  by  a  fold  in  the  skin;  muzzle 
partially  developed  ;  tail  proportionally 
longer  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
thin  ;  no  canine  teeth.  Length  5  feet  5 
inches,  tail  10  inches,  height  3  feet, 
length  of  the  head  12  inches,  of  the 
horns,  following  the  curvature, 22  inches. 
Weight  from  DO  to  130  pounds. 

History. — When  the  country  was  new 
this  deer  was  one  of  the  most  common 
and  valuable  quadrupeds  found  in  our 
forests,  and  upon  its  flesh  were  the  first 
settlers  of  the  state,  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent,  dependent  for  food.  Indeed 
so  eagerly  was  it  hunted,  and  still  so 
anxious  were  the  people  for  it*  preserva- 
tion, that  a  law  for  its  protection  from  the 
10th  of  December  to  the  10th  of  June 
was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  our  legisla- 
ture. But  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  for  their  preservation,  their 
numbers  have  been  constantly  diminish- 
ing within  the  state,  till  they  have  be- 
come exceedingly  scarce,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  most  unsettled  and  woody  sections. 
The  range  of  this  species  is  very  exten- 
sive, reaching  from  Canada  to  the  Oro- 
noco  in  South  America.  In  its  form  this 
deer  is  slender  and  delicate  ;  and  its  neck 
and  tail  proportionally  longer  than  in 


most  other  species  ;  hut  at  the  same  time 
it  possesses  great  muscular  power,  and 
runs  with  surprising  speed.  It  is  a  very 
timid  and  shy  animal,  ond,  possessing  a 
keen  sense  of  hearing  and  smelling,  it  is 
found  to  be  very  difficult  to  approach 
within  gun  shot  of  him  without  his  taking 
alarm.  In  the  fall  the  deer  are  in  good 
condition,  and  the  venison  valuable.  In 
the  winter  they  herd  together,  and,  when 
the  snow  is  deep,  they  form  what  are 
called  "yards,"  where  they  tread  down 
the  snow  and  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
browsing  the  trees  and  bashes.  During 
this  period  they  become  very  lean,  and 
neither  the  *kin  nor  the  flesh  is  of  much 
value.  They  produce  their  young  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  and  have  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  at  a  birth.  The  fawns 
are  at  first  reddish,  spotted  with  while. 
They  lose  their  spots  in  autumn  and  he- 
come  gray  in  winter.  This  coat  is  shed 
about  the  first  of  June  and  in  summer 
they  are  nearly  red,  which  color  continues 
till  A  ugnst  and  then  changes  to  blue.  The 
skin  is  said  to  be  thinnest  in  the  gray, 
toughest  in  the  red  aud  thickest  in  the 
blue  ;  the  skin  and  the  flesh  being  most 
valuable  in  the  blue.  The  horns  of  the 
mule  are  shed  in  January.  The  deer  is 
said  to  manifest  great  enmity  to  the  Rat- 
tle-snake. When  it  discovers  one  of 
these  reptiles,  it  leaps  into  the  air  above 
it  and  alights  upon  it  with  all  four  of  its 
feet  brought  together  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  till 
the  hated  reptile  is  destroyed. 

DOMESTIC  QUADRUPEDS. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
an  account  of  the  Quadrupeds  which  have 
been  found  in  Vermont  in  a  wild  state. 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  several  quad- 
rupeds which  have  been  introduced  and 
are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  such  as  may  be  regard- 
ed as  permanent  residents. 

OflllK.R  CaRNTVOKA. 

Canis  familiaris,  The  Dog. 

Ftlis  eatus,  The  Cat. 

Order  Pachyderm ata. 

Equus  caballus,  The  Horse. 

Et/uus  asinus,  The  Ass. 

Sus  scrofa,  The  Hog. 

Order  Rcmi*awtia. 

Bos  taunts,  The  Ox. 

Oris  ariest  The  Sheep. 

There  are  a  few  other  Quadrupeds, 
which  are  sometimes  kept  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  such  as  the  Goat,  the  English 
Rabbit,  the  Guinea  Pig,  &c. 
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THE  CAT. 


THF.  HORSE. 


THE  DOG. 
Cants  familiar  is. — Li  ?f  if . 
The  Po<*  has  boon  in  a  domesticated 
state  from  time  immemorial ;  nnd  from 
him  has  sprung  so  «riv;it  a  number  of  va- 
rieties, that  it  m  perhaps  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  now  approaches  nearest  to 
the  original  stock.    The  dog  is  mention- 
ed as  being  a  familiar  animal  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  the  allusions  to  him  in  the  Bible  seem 
to  imply  that  he  was  formerly  more  san- 
guinary and  savage  in  his  disposition  than 
at  present.    The  dog  is  the  only  quadru- 
ped which  has  been  the  companion  of 
man  in  every  state  of  society,  and  in  eve- 
ry region  and  climate  of  the  earth,  and  no 
other  animal  manifests  so  great  and  so 
faithful  an  attachment  to  Ins  master  as 
this  ;  and  this  attachment  seems  to  arise 
from   the  purest  gratitude,  and  truest 
friendship.    In  works  on  natural  history 
we  have  no  less  than  sixty  permanent  va- 
rieties of  the  dog  named  and  described.* 
In  Vermont,  each  family  in  the  country 
usually  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  one 
dog,  and  very  few  have  more  than  one. 
In  our  villages  a  few  dogs  are  kept,  (bet- 
ter if  fewer,)  but  as  a  person's  standing  in 
society  is  not  here,  as  in  some  countries, 
indicated  by  the  number  of  his  dogs,  the 
dog  mania  has  never  prevailed  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  consequently  lit- 
tle pain*  have  been  taken  to  procure  rare 
and  popular  varieties.    As  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  dog  is  generally  much  more 
than  the  profit,and  as  direful  consequences 
are  to  be  apprehended  when  dogs  are  nu- 
merous, from  the  occurrence  of  hydropho- 
bia among  them,  we  should  by  no  means 
regret  the  reduction  of  the  dogs  in  this 
state  to  a  moiety  of  their  present  number. 


most  families  consider  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  keep  one  at  least  upon  their  prem- 
ises. Cats  were  formerly  held  in  so  high 
estimation  on  account  of  their  mousing 
qualities,  that  in  the  10th  century  law* 
were  passed  in  England  regulating  the 
price  of  them.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
"  whoever  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that 
guarded  the  granary  of  the  prince,  should 
forfeit  an  ewe,  with  her  fleece  and  loinb, 
or  as  much  wheat  as,  when  poured  upon 
a  cat,  suspended  by  its  tail,  (the  head 
touching  the  floor,)  would  form  a  heap 
nn*n  enouffn  to  cover  the  creature  to  the 
tip  of  its  tail.  ' 

Onnr.R  PACHYDERM  ATA. 
This  order  is  named  from  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  of  the  animals  which  compose 
it.  They  have  two  and  sometimes  the 
three  kinds  of  teeth.  The  four  extremi- 
ties are  furnished  with  toes,  variable  in 
number,  and  terminated  with  strong  nails 
or  hoofs.  They  have  no  clavicles ;  and 
the  organs  of  digestion  are  not  formed  for 
ruminating.  We  have  no  animal  of  this 
order  existing  in  Vermont  in  a  wild  state, 
and  only  three,  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and 
the  Hog,  which  have  been  introduced. 

Genus  Equusy  Li5N«os. 
Generic  Characters.— Teeth  40— Incis- 
ors £     canines  1.1.     grinders  «5_3.  Grinders 

(t  i  II*"  oo* 

f.inowril  on  each  sHe  with  flat  crowns,  and  wev- 

rral  ridges  of  enamel  ;  between  the  canines  and 
grimier*  a  vacant  sj»ace.  Upper  lip  capable 
of  considerable  motion;  eye*  large;  cars  rather 
larjte,  pointed  and  «-rcct ;  fed  with  a  single  vis- 
ible toe,  covered  with  a  strong  hoof;  tail  with 
|i»n»  hair,  or  in  some  species  with  a  uifi  al  the 
extremity;  l»v*»  inguinal  teau ;  stomach  simple 
and  membranous  ;  intestines  and  caecum  large. 


THE  DOMESTIC  CAT. 
FcHs  catus. — Lmi*. 
Our  domestic  Cat  is  said  by  Cuvier  to 
have  been  originally  from  the  forests  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  still  found  in  a  wild 
state.  The  color  of  the  wild  animal  is 
grayish  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  with 
da  rk  transverse  undulations,  while  below 
it  >s  lighter  colored,  and  the  inside  of  the 
thighs  and  feet  are  yellowish.  There  are 
three  hands  upon  the  tail,  the  inferior 
thittV  of  which  i»  blackish.  In  the  domes- 
ticated state  this  animal  varies,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  length  and  fineness  of  its 
hair,  but  infinitely  less  so  than  the  dog, 
and  is  also  much  less  submissive  and  af- 
fectionate. The  Cat  renders  essential 
service  by  the  destruction  of  vermin,  and 


*  Brown's  Zoological  Text  Book,  Vol.  I,  p.  75. 


THE  HORSE. 
Equus  caballus.— Li.nnjeus. 
This  generous  and  noble  spirited  ani- 
mal, next  to  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  has 
probably  been  the  most  useful  servant  of 
man     At  what  period  he  became  domes- 
ticated we  have  at  present  no  means  of 
knowing.   It  must,  however,  have  been 
soon  after  the  deluge,  if  not  before  that 
event,  as  there  is  mention  of  the  horse 
and  his  rider  in  the  book  of  Genesis  near- 
ly 2000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  horse  is  the  associate  and  assistant 
of  man  in  war,  in  the  chase,  and  in  the 
works  of  agriculture,  of  the  arts  and  of 
commerce.    Although  wild  horses  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  it  is  believed  that  there  ore 
now  no  wild  horses,  which  have  descen- 
ded in  a  wild  state  from  the  original  stock. 
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THE  ASS. 


THE  HULK. 


THE  HOG. 


Tbe  wild  horses  in  Asia  and  America  arc 
all  descended  from  such  as  had  been  for- 
merly domesticated,  and  had  been  set  at 
liberty.  These  wild  horses  are  said  to  be 
very  numerous,  going  in  troops  upon  the. 
prairies  at  the  southwest,  and  lhattlte  In- 
dians supply  themselves  with  horses,  by 
catching  and  taming  them.  The  period 
of  gestation  in  the  horse  is  11  months  and 
in  the  domesticated  state  the  colt  is  al- 
lowed to  suck  5  or  6  months.  At  the 
age  of  two  years  the  sexes  are  separated  ; 
at  three  they  are  handled  and  at  four  are 
broke  to  the  saddle  and  harness,  and  are 
capable  of  service  and  of  propagating 
without  injury  to  themselves.  The  life 
of  the  horse  is  from  25  to  30  years,  but 
they  are  not  of  much  value  after  they 
reach  20  years.  The  age  of  a  horse  may 
be  pretty  nearly  ascertained  by  his  teeth. 
According  to  Cuvier  the  milk  teeth  appear 
about  15  days  after  the  colt  is  foaled  ;  at 
21  years  the  middle  ones  arc  replaced  ;  at 
3£  the  two  following  ones  ;  and  at  i.\  the 
outermost  ones  or  corners.  All  these 
teeth  have  at  first  indented  crowns,  which 
are  gradually  worn  down  by  use  and  en- 
tirely effaced  at  7  years  old.  The  lower 
canine  teeth  appear  at  3  years  old,  and 
the  upper  ones  at  4.  They  remain  poin- 
ted till  6,  and  begin  to  peel  off  at  10. 

Vermont  produces  excellent  horses  and 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  in- 
troduce the  best  varieties.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  labor  upon  the  farms,  and 
■early  the  whole  of  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation in  this  state  is  performed  by  hor- 
ses, and  large  numbers  of  fine  horses  are 
annually  sent  to  market  out  of  the  state. 
The  whole  number  of  horses  in  Vermont, 
(including  the  mules,  which  are  very  few,) 
according  to  the  returns  of  1840,  was  as 
follows  : 

5,425]Oranga, 
3.397  <  >rk*an*t 
V&ijR  inland, 
4t'Z<l  Washington, 


nana, 
Bennington , 
Catatonia, 
Chittenden* 
£«**«, 
Franklin. 
Grand  Isle, 


1,S0' 
4,437 
1.161 
2.i«J7 


Windham) 
Windsor, 


3.  W2 
6, -200 

4,  :*» 
4.9W1 
8,tl0 


Total  number,  £2,402. 


one  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  is 
much  more  sure-footed  than  the  horse, 
and  on  that  account  is  much  used  iu 
rough  mountainous  countries.  The  hoarse* 
uess  of  the  bray  of  the  Ass  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  produced  by  two  small,  peculiar 
cavities,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lar- 
ynx. The  Ass  is  not  kept  in  Vermont  for 
its  labor,  but  a  very  few  are  kept  for  the 
production  of  Mules  from  the 


THE  ASS. 

J'.quus  asinusy — Litf njcus. 
The  Ass  is  distinguished  by  his  long 
by  the  tuft  which  terminates  his  tail, 
and  by  the  black  cross  on  his  shoulders. 
His  usual  color  is  a  brownish  gray.  He 
was  originally  from  the  great  deserts  of 
central  Asia,  where  these  animals  are  still 
found  in  a  wild  state,  and  where  they 
range  in  immense  herds  from  north  to 
south,  according  to  the  season.  The  Ass 
in  the  domesticated  state,  is  a  patient, 
live  and  serviceable  animal,  and  in 
jy  parts  of  the  world  is  almost  the  only 


The  Mule. — The  Mule  is  an  unprolif- 
ic  hybrid,  produced  betwixt  the  horse  and 
the  ass.  When  the  sire  was  a  horse  and  the 
dam  a  she-ass,  the  offspring  was  termed 
Ilinnvs  by  the  ancients,  but  when  the  sire 
was  a  jack  ass  and  the  dam  a  mare,  it  was 
then  called  Mains  At  some  periods  a 
considerable  number  of  Mules  have  been 
produced  in  Vermont,  but  they  have  al- 
ways been  reared  for  exportation,  none 
of  them  being  kept  within  the  state  for 
their  labor. 

Gesus  Sus. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  42  or  46 — 
incisort.,  <  or  |t  canines,  |.lf  grinders,  j.J. 

Lower  incisors  directed  oblique ly  forward,  tbe  up- 
per ones  conical ;  the  canines  protruded  and  bent 
upward*  ;  grinders  simple  and  tuberculous  B.«Jy 
covered  with  bristles;  nose  elongated, cartilagin- 
ous and  furnished  with  a  particular  bone  to  the 
snoot;  feet  with  f..ur  loci,  the  two  middle  ones  only 
touching  the  ground,  furnished  with  strong  hoofs. 

THE  COMMON  HOG. 

Sus  scrofa. —  Li  \ .mjecs. 

The  color  of  the  Hog,  in  a  wild  state, 
is  blackish  brown  mixed  with  gray. 
Its  tusks  strong,  prismatic,  curved  out- 
wards and  slightly  upwards  ;  its  body  short 
and  thick  ;  its  ears  erect,  and  the  young 
are  striped  with  black  and  white.  In  the 
domestic  state  it  is  subject  to  very  great 
variety,  both  in  form  and  color.  Fork  or 
the  flesh  of  the  Hog,  has  alwnys  been  to 
the  people  of  Vermont  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  food.  When  the 
country  was  new,  the  first  settlers  of  the 
state  depended,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, upon  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  tbe  forests  for  the  means  of  fattening 
their  hogs.  Hogs  are  extremely  fond  of 
acorns,  beech  nuts,  and  other  nuts,  and 
with  these  the  forests  abounded.  When, 
on  the  occurrence  of  frosts  in  autumn, 
these  nuts  begnn  to  fall  from  the  trees,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  early  settlers  to 
turn  their  hogs  into  the  woods  and  let 
them  run  till  tbe  setting  in  of  winter  and 
the  foil  of  deep  snows,  when  they  were 
usually  found  in  good  condition  to  be 
butchered.    But  on  account  of  the  great 
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number  of  bears,  wolves  and  catamounts, 
which  embraced  every  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy them,  the  fattening  of  hogs  in  this 
way  was,  at  best,  a  precarious  business. 
In  some  places,where  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  hogs  were  turned  into  the  woods 
together,  a  person  was  kept  with  them  to 
protect  them  during  the  day,  and  collect 
them  into  a  place  of  safety  for  the  night, 
and  often  has  our  blood  chilled  in  our 
veins  as  we  have  heard  our  fathers  nar- 
rate, with  Quivering  lips,  their  bloody 
struggles  with  bruin  for  the  possession  of 
a  favorite  hog.    Almost  every  family  in 
the  state  fattens  one  hog,  or  more  than 
one,  for  their  own  use,  and  by  most  of  our 
farraers,raore  or  less  are  fattened  for  mar- 
ket.   Ho<rs  are  usually  butchered  in  this 
state  when  about  20  months  old,  and 
their  weight  when  dressed  is  from  150,  to 
400  pounds,  according  to  kind  and  condi- 
tion. Considerable  pains  have  been  taken 
within  a  few  years  to  improve  our  breed  of 
hogs,  and  several  new  varieties  have  been 
introduced,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved of  which  is  called  the  Berkshire 
Hog.    The  Hog  is  a  prolific  animal,  pro- 
ducing young  twice  a  year,  and  often 
having  14  pigs  at  a  litter.    The  period  of 
gestation  is  4  months.    The  hog  increases 
in  size  for.  about  5  or  (i  years,  and  some- 
times lives  20  years.  The  number  of  hogs 
in  the  several  counties  in  Vermont,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  IS40,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Adiliton, 

Bennington, 

Caledonia, 

Chilicndon, 

F.«ea, 

Franklin. 

Grand  Wis, 


H,:*VSI  Lamoille, 
9.m  Orange, 

25;{I0  Rutland, 
3,KK«  Wa.hir.cion, 
8,93.=.  Windham, 
3,179  Winder, 


23 


48* 

air 


,51 
9,750 
15.56:1 
12,150 
09,4.15 


Gei»cs  Bos. — Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters.—  Teeth  32  or  30— 
lociaor*  •  or  £f  caninea  flt  grinder^.  A.  Head 
large;  forehead  rfraisht ;  muzzle  square  ;  horns  oc- 
cupying the  ercat  of  iho  fof ehcad  ;  eyes  large; 
oars  funnel  ahaped;  dcwlapi  on  the  neck  ;  female 
with  an  udder,  having  four  tcata  ;  tail  long  and  luf- 
ted;  horn*  (Minnie,  conical,  round  v*nh  various  in- 
6,  aomfumes  directed  laterally. 


THE  OX. 
Bos  taurus.— Lis*. 
We  here  use  the  term  ox  in  a  general 
sense,  to  denote  neat  cattle,  the  male  of 
which  is  called  bull,  and  the  female  cow, 
although  it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the 
male  in  an  altered  working  state.  Neith- 
er the  native  country  of  the  ox,  nor  the 
time  when  he  was  reclaimed  from  a  wild 
state,  is  now  certainly  known.    It  must, 


however,  have  been  domesticated  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  the  keeping  of  cattle 
is  mentioned  as  an  occupation  before  the 
flood."  After  that  event  the  keeping  of 
cattle  and  sheep  afforded  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  constituted  the  principal 
part  of  the  wealth  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  human  race  ;  and  has  continued  to  do 
so  down  to  the  present  time.  We  read 
that  when  Abraham  was  in  Egypt,  180 
years  before  there  is  any  mention  of  the 
horse,  he  was  possessed  of  sheep  and  ox- 
en ;t  and  this  account  of  the  early  domes- 
tication and  acknowledged  value  of  the 
ox  is  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane 
history.  This  animal  was  held  in  so  high 
estimation  as  to  be  an  object  of  worship 
in  Egypt,  and  among  the  Hindoos  was 
highly  venerated  and  believed  to  be  the 
first  animal  created.  The  traditions  of 
the  Celtic  nations  also  enrol  the  cow 
among  the  earliest  productions,  and  rep- 
resent her  as  a  kind  of  divinity. 

Cattle,  like  most  other  domesticated 
animals,  have  run  into  a  very  considera- 
ble number  of  varieties,  and  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  original  stock. 
The  cattle  which  were  first  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  early  settlers, 
were  such  as  were  the  common  cattle  of 
Great  Britain  150  or  200  years  ago,  and 
from  these  the  present  stocks  have  gen- 
erally descended,  and,  till  within  a  few 
years  past,  very  little  pains  have  been  ta- 
ken for  their  improvement.    These,  com- 
ing from  different  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  consisted  of  many  va- 
rieties, which  here  became  amalgamated, 
and  which  have  here  formed  what  may  be 
called  the  American  stock,  retaining,  like 
our  American  people,  many  both  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  races  from 
which  it  is  descended.    For  many  years 
past  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  breeds  of  cattle,  particularly  in 
England,  and  within  a  few  years  some  of 
these  improved  breeds  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country.    The  most  ap- 
proved of  these  are  the  Ayrshire  and 
Durham,  and  these  are  doubtless  in  many 
respects  superior  to  our  native  cattle. 
Still,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the 
proper  method  of  improving  stocks  of 
cattle  is  not  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
materials,  but  by  selecting,  for  breeders, 
from  our  native  stocks,  the  best  varieties, 
and,  from  these,  those  individuals  which 
possess  the  properties  desired  in  the  high- 
est perfection.    In  this  way  we  shall  be 
sure  to  have  a  race  of  cattle  which  is 
adapted  to  our  country  and  climate,  and 

•  Goneaia  IV— 90.   \  Oeneiia  XII— 16. 
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but  a  few  years  would  elapse  in  the  pur- 
suance of  this  policy,  before  we  should  be 
as  proud  to  compare  the  American  stock 
of  cattle  with  the  cattle  of  foreign  coun- 
tries as  we  now  are  to  compare  the  Amer- 
ican with  foreign  nations. 

Upon  lands  which  are  uneven  and 
rough,  the  farming  operations  are  carried 
on  to  better  advantage  by  oxen  than  by 
horses,  and  on  this  account  large  num- 
bers of  oxen  are  kept  for  labor  in  Ver- 
mont, particularly  in  the  central  and  east- 
ern parts ;  but  cattle  are  here  raised 
chiefly  for  the  dairy  and  for  market.  No 
part  of  our  country  affords  better  grazing, 
and  for  the  production  of  good  beef  cattle 
and  good  butter  and  cheese,  Vermont 
may  challenge  comparison  with  almost 
any  part  of  the  world.  According  to  the 
grand  list  of  the  state  in  1841,  there  were 
3 1, 130 oxen,  and  154,669 cows.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  of  every  description  according 
to  the  returns  of  1840,  was  as  follows : 


Adilisnn, 
Bennington , 
Cakdu«ia, 
Chittenden, 

Franklin, 
Grand  Itlo, 


39,7 1* 
16,879 

24,1 1-3 

6,837 

BM6S 
lo'M  Toal 


>range, 
Orleans, 
Rutland, 
Woahingtnn, 
Wind  ham, 
Winder, 


36,*.V> 
18,293 
40.1M9 
25,115 
44,(161 
51,863 

384,341 


Gxxtrs  Otis. — Linrueus. 

Generic  Characters  —Teeth  32— Incis- 
ors lf  canines  *f  grinders  J-i.  Horns  com- 
mon to  both  sexe*,  often  wanting,  particularly  in 
the  female  ;  thick,  angular,  wrinkled  transversely, 
pale  colored,  turning  laterally  and  spirally  ;  ears 
rmall;  legs  slender ;  hair  of  two  kinds  ;  tail  more 
or  lr*s  short ;  two  inguinal  mamma.-. 

THE  SHEEP. 
Otis  aries. — I.inm. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis we  read  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
animal  has  existed  in  a  state  of  domesti- 
cation from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
race.  And  we  learn  from  history  that 
man  has,  in  almost  all  ages  of  the  world, 
depended  upon  the  Bheep  for  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  his  food  and  clothing. 
In  the  Scriptures  the  sheep  is  frequently 
mentioned,  and  the  lamb,  which  is  the 
young  of  this  animal,  on  account  of  its 
gentleness  and  meekness,  was  employed 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  prefig- 
ure the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus — 44  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.  " 

The  sheep  first  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  European  settlers,  were  of 

♦  John  1 :  99. 


a  large, hardy,  coarse  woolled  variety,  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  very  little  pains  had  been  taken 
to  improve  their  quality  or  increase  their 
numbers.  The  first  fine  woolled  sheep  in- 
troduced were  the  Merinos,  from  {-"pain, 
in  1802.  In  that  year  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston imported  a  buck  and  two  ewes  in- 
to New  York,  and  Col.  D.  Humphreys 
imported  200  sheep  of  this  breed,  and  pla- 
ced them  on  his  farm  near  New  Haven, 
Ct.  But  these  sheep  attracted  very  little 
attention  till  the  embargo  of  1808  and 
the  non-intercourse  which  followed  it  had 
cut  off  the  accustomed  supply  of  woollen 
goods  from  England.  In  1800  and  1HJ0 
nearly  400  Merinos  were  shipped  to  this 
country  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis,  then 
American  consul  at  Lisbon,  and  these, 
together  with  about  2,500  imported  by 
others,  were  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  Merinos  introduced  in- 
to this  country  by  Consul  Jarvis  were 
brought  by  him  to  Vermont,  and  placed 
upon  his  unrivalled  farm  in  Weathers- 
field  ;  and  from  the  importations  above 
mentioned  nearly  all  the  Merino  Bheep  in 
the  United  States  have  been  derived. 

History  informs  us  that  Merino  sheep 
existed  in  Spain  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Augustus  Cresar,  and  as  the  name  signi- 
fies beyond  sea,  they  were  probably  im- 
ported thither  from  some  other  country. 
In  1765,  100  Merino  bucks  and  2(H)  ewes 
were  transported  from  Spain  into  Saxony, 
and  subsequently  many  more.  In  these 
Saxony  Merinos  the  wool  became  much 
improved,  and  from  this  improved  race 
importations  have  taken  place  into  the 
United  States,  under  the  name  of  Saxony 
sheep.  The  first,  consisting  of  only  two 
or  three  bucks,  were  imported  in  1823,  by 
Col.  James  Shepherd,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  The  two  following  years  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Saxony  sheep  were  im- 
ported by  the  Messrs.  Searles,  of  Boston, 
and  the  year  1826  witnessed  the  introduc- 
tion of  no  less  than  2,500.  From  these 
and  subsequent  importations  the  Saxony 
sheep  are  now  scattered  into  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  many  places 
crossed  with  the  Merino  and  the  coarse 
wooled  sheep.  In  Vermont  they  have 
been  introduced  into  many  towns,  but  are 
not  very  generally  diffused  over  the  state. 

There  are,  probably,  few  countries  in 
the  world  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of 
sheep  than  New  England,  and  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  hills  of  Vermont  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  that  purpose. 
Experience  hns  likewise  shown  that  while 
the  Merino  and  Saxony  sheep  thrive  here 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  their  wool  suf- 
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ferB  no  deterioration  in  quality,  but  with 
suitable  attention  is  rather  improved. 
Sheep  require  an  airy  location,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  In  summer  they 
thrive  much  better  in  elevated,  dry  pas- 
tures than  on  low,  moist  lands.  In  win- 
ter they  should  be  yarded  from  the  last  of 
November  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  but 
should  never  be  crammed,  in  large  num- 
bers, into  small  or  tight  enclosures.  They 
should  be  salted  weekly  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  and  at  all  seasons  have  free 
access  to  pure  water.  The  best  season 
for  lambing  is  thought  to  be  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  of  May.  The  daily  allowance 
of  food  per  head  for  sheep  in  winter 
should  be  3  lbs.  of  hay,  or  2  lbs.  of  hay 
and  half  a  pint  of  oat  meal,  or  other  food 
equivalent. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  several  diseases, 
the  most  common  and  fatal  of  which  are 
the  foot-rot  and  scab.  The  most  approved 
remedy  for  the  former  consists  of  3  parts 
of  blue  vitriol  and  1  of  verdigris  pul  ver- 
ised as  fine  as  Indian  meal  and  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sharp  vine- 
gar to  make  it  as  thick  as  milk.  The 
vinegar  should  be  nearly  as  hot  as  boiling 
water  when  poured  upon  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  the  mixture  should  be  stirred 
briskly  while  hot.    This  mixture  may 


be  put  on  with  a  paint-brush,  being  care- 
ful  to  apply  it  thoroughly  to  those  parts 
of  the  feet  which  are  most  inflamed.  For 
the  scab  the  best  remedy  is  to  immerse 
the  sheep,  excepting  the  head,  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco,  scrubbing  thorough- 
ly the  parts  affected.  The  best  time  for 
doing  this  is  immediately  after  shearing  ; 
but  it  may  be  done  any  time  during  the 
season.  For  lambs  the  decoction  should 
be  weaker.  For  the  bloat  in  sheep  a  great 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  mixed  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  rhubarb  may  be 
given  in  about  a  gill  of  hot  water.  It 
may  be  poured  down  the  sheep's  throat 
with  a  great  spoon. 

From  1830  to  1837  wool  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  and  commanded  a  high  price, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  farmers  of 
Vermont,  during  that  period,  devoted 
their  chief  attention  to  the  production  of 
wool,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep,  in  most 
parts  of  the  state,  were  increased  many 
fold.  The  whole  number  of  sheep  in  the 
several  counties,  in  1840,  was  as  follows  : 


Addison, 

Hnnniiigum, 

Calcitonin, 

Chittendon, 

Emeu, 

Franklin, 

Grand  Ule, 

Lamoille, 


2RI.0I0 
104,721 
100,«W6 
110,774 
11,188 
87,3<i 
37,451 
40.M0 


Orange, 

Orleam, 

Rutland, 

Washington, 

Windham, 

Windsor, 


156,053 
46, tfO 
871,727 
110,672 
114,336 
334,«K 


Total  number,  1,661818 
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I  tongue  is  principally  cartilaginous,  and 
a  i  their  taste  probably  imperfect.  Their  eyes 


Preliminary  Observations. 

Birds  are  organized  for  flight ;  have 
double  respiratory  and  circulating  sys-  j  are  so  constructed  that  their  sight  is  very 
tern,  and  produce  their  young  by  eggs.  |  acute,  whether  the  object  be  near  or  dis- 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  other  ver-jtant.  In  addition  to  the  eye-lids,  they 
tebrated  animals  by  being  clothed  with  I  have  a  membranous  curtain  to  cover  and 
feathers.  Their  whole  structure  is  adnp-  j  protect  the  eye.  Birds  which  fly  by  day 
ted  for  flying  Their  bones  are  hard  and  i  have  no  external  ear,  but  owls,  or  such 
hollow,  which  give  them  at  the  same  [as  fly  by  night,  have  one,  but  it  is  not  so 
time  lightness  and  strength.  Their  lungs  much  developed  as  in  quadrupeds.  The 
are  attached  to  their  ribs,  and  are  com-  brain  of  birils  is  remarkably  large.  Their 
posed  of  membranes  penetrated  by  orifi-  j  wind-pipe  consists  of  entire  rings,  and,  at 
ces,  which  permit  a  free  passage  of  the  'the  lower  end,  where  it  branches  oft* to  the 
air  into  almost  all  parts  of  the  body.  :  lungs,  it  is  furnished  with  a  glottis  This 
Birds  have  long  necks,  and  bills  compo 
Bed  of  horny  substance,  but  they  are  al 

ways  destitute  of  teeth.    Their  organ  of  has  great  compass,  owing  to  the  large  Vbl- 
smell  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  ,  ume  of  air  contained  in  the  air  vessels, 
is  generally  hid  by  the  feathers.    Their  •    Most  birds  undergo  two  moults  annual- 


is  called  the  lower 
the  voice  of  birds 


arynx,  and  with  this 
is   produced,  which 
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ly.  In  Borne  species  the  winter  plumage 
d tilers  considerably  from  that  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  male  and  female  also  vary 
in  color  in  many  species.  The  digestion 
of  birds  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  life  and  the  force  of  their 
respiration.  Their  stomach  is  composed 
of  three  parts ;  namely,  a  crop,  a  mem- 
branous stomach,  and  a  gizzard.  The  giz- 
zard is  armed  with  two  strong  muscles, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  small  stones, 
which  the  fowl  swallows,  grinds  up  the 
food,  and  thus  performs  the  office  of  mas- 
tication. 

The  velocity  with  which  birds  travel 
through  the  air  exceeds  that  of  any  ter- 
restrial animal.  Eagles,  and  many  other 
birds,  fly  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour. 
Most  birds  are  migratory,  very  few  com- 
paratively spending  the  whole  year  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  The  crow,  the  par- 
tridge, and  a  few  species  of  woodpeckers, 
owls,  hawks,  and  water  fowl,  are  all 
which  are  known  to  reside  permanently 
in  Vermont.  Several  species  arc  seen  here 
in  winter  which  are  never  seen  in  sum- 
mer, and  many  are  seen  to  pass  northerly 
in  the  spring  and  return  to  the  south  in 
the  fall,  which  make  scarcely  any  stop 
with  us. 

The  characters  by  which  birds  are  dis- 
tinguished into  orders  and  genera  are  de- 
rived principally  from  the  formation  of 
the  bill  and  feet.  We  have  adopted  the 
classification  of  Temminck,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his  valuable 
Manual  of  Ornithology.  The  following 
are  the  Orders. 

I.  Ilapacts — birds  of  prey. 

II.  (Jmnivorcs — living  on  all  kinds  of 
food. 

III.  Instctivores — feeding  on  insects. 

IV.  Granivores — feeding  on  grain 

V.  Zygodactyly — with  the  toes  disposed 
in  opposite  pairs. 

VI.  Tcnuirostres — birds  with  slender 
bills. 

VII.  Alcyonts — with  three  toes  before, 
united,  and  one  behind ;  tho  tarsi  being 
very  short.  s 

VIII.  Ckclidoms^w i th  three  toes  be- 
fore, divided,  or  only  united  at  the  base 
by  a  short  membrane  j  the  back  toe  often 
reversible. 

IX.  Columba — with  toes  before  entire- 
ly divided,  and  one  behind. 

X.  Gallintc — with  three  toes  before, 
united  by  a  membrane  ;  the  back  toe  join- 
ed to  the  tarsus  above  the  joint  of  the  oth- 
er toes. 

XI.  Grallatores — with  long  slender 
legs,  naked  above  the  knee  ;  three  toes 
before  and  one  behind,  all  nearly  on  the 
same  level. 

Pakt  i.  3 


XII  Pinnatipcdes — with  the  tarsi  slen- 
der and  compressed  ;  three  toes  before- 
and  one  behind,  with  a  rudimentary  mem- 
brane along  the  toes,  the  posterior  one- 
joined  interiorly  to  the  tarsus. 

XIII.  Palmipedes — with  short  feetr 
more  or  less  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen  ; 
anterior  toes  partly  or  wholly  connected 
by  a  membrane. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of 
the  Birds  of  Vermont,  arranged  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  arc  described  in  the 
subsequent  pages. 

BIRDS  OF  VERMONT. 

Order  Rapaces— Birds  of  Prey. 

Falco  leucocepholus,  Bald  Eagle. 

44  chrysactos,  Golden  Eagle. 

"  halieelus,  Fish  Hawk. 

"  Uncut  us,  Red-should'd  Hawk. 

44  pcnnsylvanicus  Broad  winged  Hawk. 

44  fusevs,  Slate  colored  Hawk. 

**  ptregrinusy  Large  footed  Hawk. 

44  pulumburius,  Gos-Hawk. 

"  Cooperi,  Cooper's  Hawk. 

u  cy uncus j  Marsh  Hawk. 

"  borcalisy  Red-tailed  Hawk. 

44  eolumbarius,  Pigeon  Hawk. 

Strix  asio,  Screech  Owl. 

"  funerea,  Hawk  Owl. 


\ycleay 


u  cinerca, 

44  brachyotus, 

"  nebulosa, 

44  acadica, 

44  americana, 


Snowy  Owl. 
Great-horned  Owl. 
Cinereous  Owl. 
Short-eared  Owl. 
Barred  Owl. 
Saw-Whet. 
Barn  Owl. 


Order  Ommivores— Food  of  all  kinds. 

Stumus  ludovicianus  Meadow  Lark. 
Icterus  baltimorcy     Baltimore  Oriole. 

44     phanicus,      Red  Winged  Black  Bird 

44     pecoris,        Cow  Black  Bird. 

4*     agripennis-  Bob-o-Iink. 
Quiscalus  versicolor,  Crow  Black  Bird. 

44    ferruginevs,  Rusty  Black  Bird. 
Corvus  amcricanusy  Common  Crow. 

44     coraz,  Raven. 

44     cristutus,      Blue  Jay. 

44     canadensis,   Canada  Jay. 
Pants  atricapillus,  Chicadec. 

44     hudsonicus,    Hudson  Bay  Titmouse. 
Bomby cilia  caroUncntis,  Cedar  Bird. 
Order  Iwsectivores — Living  on  Insects 

Lanius  borealis,        Butcher  Bird. 
Muscicapa  tyrannis,  King  Bird, 
44    fusca,  Phcebee. 
44     virens.        Wood  Pewee. 
44     acadica,       Small  Pewee. 
41     canadensis.  Spotted  Flycatcher. 
Vireo  fiacifrons,        Yetlnw  ihroalrd  Vireo. 
44     noveburucensis  White  eyed  Vireo. 
44     oiivneeus,        Red  eyed  Vireo. 
44    soliturius,       Solitary  Vireo. 
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Tardus  rufus,  Brown  Thrush. 

»  fr.li vox,.  Cat  Bird. 

44  itugratorius,  Robin. 

•4   Wilsonii,  Wilson's  Thrush, 
44  noreboracensis  New  York  Thrush. 

14  aurocupillus,  Golden  crowned  do. 

44  solitarius,  Hermit  Thrush, 


Sylvia  cvronata, 
petechia, 
astiva, 
maculosa, 


Yellow  crowned  Warbler 
Yellow  red  poll  do. 
Summer  Warbler. 
Spotted  Warbler. 
rubricapilla,  Nashville  Warbler. 
virens,  Black  throated  Green  da 

pinus,  Pine  Creeping  do. 

arrulea,        Ccerulean  Warbler, 
Blacklmrni<ct  Blackburn's  Warbler 
ieieroccphala,  Chestnut  sided  do. 
canadensis,    Black  throated  do. 
trichas,  Maryland  yellow  throat. 

vermivora,  Worm  eating  Warb'r 
varia,  Black  &  While  Creeper. 

galas  calendulas,  Ruby  crowned  Wren 
44      tricolor,      Fiery  crowned  Wren 
Troglodytes  ad  on,    House  Wren. 
44    hyemalis,     Winter  Wren. 
44    americanus,  Wood  Wren. 
Sialia  Wilsonii,        Blue  Bird. 
Anlhos  spinolcUa,     Brown  Lark. 
Order  Granivores — Living  on  Seeds. 

Emberiza  nivalis,     Snow  Bunting. 

44  graminea,  Bay  winged  Bunting 
44      savanna,   Savaiman  Bunting. 


•< 
it 
it 
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Fringilla  melodia, 
hyemalis, 
canadensis, 
socialis, 
juncorum, 
palustris, 
tristis, 
linaria, 
iliaca, 


t< 
it 
it 
ii 


Song  Sparrow. 
Snow  Bird. 
Tree  Sparrow, 
Chipping  Sparrow. 
Field  Sparrow. 
Swamp  Sparrow. 
Gold  Finch. 


it 


Order  Alcvores. — Halcyons, 
.ileedo  aleyon,  Belted  King  Fisher. 

Order  Ciielidokes—  Tfie  Stcallote  Tribe. 

Uirundo  purpurea,  Purple  Martin. 

44       rufo,  Barn  Swallow. 

"      fulva,  Cliff  Swallow. 

44       bicotor,  White  bellied  Swal. 

44       riparia,  Bank  Swallow. 

Cypsclus  pelasgius,  Chimney  Swallow. 

CuprimulguM  vociftrut,  Whip-poor-  Will. 

44    virginianus,  Night  Hawk. 

Order  Columbje—  The  Pigeon  Tribe. 
Columba  migratoria,  Passenger  Pigeon. 
44     carolinensis,  Carolina  Dove. 

Order  Gallihje—  Gallinaceous  Birds, 

Meleagris  gaUopavo  Wild  Turkey. 
Perdix  virginianus,  Quail. 
Tetrao  umbellus,  Partridge. 

44     canadensis,    Spruce  Partridge. 

Order  Grai  latores—  Wading.  Birds. 

Calcdris  arenaria,    Sanderling  Plover. 

Common  Coot. 
Whooping  Crane. 
Night  Heron. 
Great  Blue  Heron - 
Green  He  ion. 
Totanus  Bartramius  Upland  Plover. 
44     chloropigius,  Solitary  Tatlcr. 
"     macular  ius,  Spotted  Tatler. 
Scolopax  Wilsonii,    Common  Snipe. 
Rusticola  minor,  Woodcock. 

Order  Pikratipedes — Lobe -footed  Birds. 

Podictpt  carolinentis,    Pied-bill  Dobcbick. 

Order  Palmipedes — Web-footed  Birds. 

Larus  Konapartii,     Bonapartian  Gull. 


Fulica  americana, 
Orus  americana, 
Ardea  nycticoraz, 
44  Hcrodias, 
44  virescens, 


Pine  Linnet. 
Ferruginous  Finch. 
pennsylvanica  White  throat.  Finch. 
44    leucophrys,      White  crown.  Finch. 
44    arctica,  Arctic  ground  Finch. 

44    erytkruphthalma  Towhe-ground  Finch 
f4   purpurea,       Purple  Linnet. 
Pyrrhula  enuclcator,  Pine  Grosbeak. 
Lozia  curvirostra,    Common  Cross  bill. 
44    leucoptera.      White  Winged  do. 

Order  Zyoodactyu — The  toes  in  pairs. 

Coceyrus  americanus Yellow  bill  Cuckoo. 

44  dominicus.  Black  billed  Cuckoo. 
Picas  auratus,  Gold  wine.  Woodpecker. 

44  erythroccphalus,  Red  headed  do 

44  varius,  Yellow  bellied 

44  villosus, 

44  pubescens, 

44  arcticus, 

Or derTenvirostres — Slender  bill  Birds. 

Sitta  carolinensis,  White  breast.  Nuthatch 

canadensis.  Red  bellied  Nuthatch 

Certhia  familiar  is,  Brown  Creeper 

Trochilus  colubris,  Ruby  throat  Hum'g  Bird. 


do. 

Hairy  Woodpecker 
Downy  Woodpecker 
Arctic  three  toed  do 


atricillar 
Anscr  canadensis, 
Anas  sponsa, 
44  boschas, 
41  obscura, 
44  discors, 
Mergus  merganser, 


Black  headed  Gull. 
Canadian  Goose. 
Wood  Duek. 
Mallard. 
Dusky  Duck. 
Blue  winged  Teal. 
Goosander. 


Colymbus  glacialis,  Loon. 

BIRDS  OF  PREY. 

Birds  of  this  order  are  distinguished  by 
their  hooked  bills  and  powerful  claws. 
They  pursue  and  destroy  other  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds  ;  and  they  are  among 
birds  what  the  carnivora  are  among  quad- 
rupeds. 


Genus  Fai.co.— Linn,  and  Tern. 

Generic  Character.— The  head  covered 
with  feather*  ;  the  bill  hooked,  commonly  curved 
from  the  bate ;  cere  colored  and  more  or  less 
hairy  at  the  bo»o  ;  the  lower  mandible  obliquely 
rounded,  and  both  sometimes  notched  ;  the  nos- 
trils lateral,  rounded,  or  ovoid,  situated  ia  the  cere 
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tad  open;  tarsus  clothed  with  feathers  or  scaly; 
the  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind— the  rxteri- 
«r  toe  commonly  united  to  the  adjacent  one  by  a 
membrane;  nails  sharp,  strongly  hooked,  mova- 
ble and  retractile  ;  tail  feathers,  twelve. 

This  Genus  embraces  the  Eagles,  Falcons, 
Hawks,  Kites  and  Buzzard* ,  and  is  divided  by 
modern  Ornithologist*  into  no  less  than  ten  gen- 
era ;  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give  the  dis- 


THE  BALD  EAGLE 
Falco  lauoccpkaius. —LixHAVi. 

Description. — Color  of  the  body  and 
wings  deep  lively  brown  or  chocolate  ; 
bead,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  tail  and  tail 
coverts  clear  white  ;  bill,  cere  and  feet 
yellow,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  rough 
and  warty  ;  iris  light  yellow.  Length  of 
the  female  3  feet,  spread  of  the  wings  7 
feet;  male  2  or  3  inches  shorter.  The 
white  of  the  head  and  tail  is  not  clear  till 
the  third  year,  being  previously  blended 
with  grayish  brown. 

History. — The  Bald  Eagle  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  both  continents,  but 
is  much  more  common  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  continent.  It  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  frequently  seen  in  Vermont,  but  is 
not  known  to  breed  within  the  state. 
This  Eagle  is  the  adopted  emblem  of  our 
country,  but  we  should  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  true  representa- 
tive of  our  national  character.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  free-bootcr,  liv- 
ing by  robbing  the  fish  hawk  of  his  hon- 
est gains.  For  this  purpose  he  takes  his 
stand  upon  some  lofty  tree  growing  near 
the  shore,  and  when  he  sees  the  fish 
hawk  rise  from  the  water  with  his  prey, 
he  commences  the  pursuit,  and  the  fish 
hawk,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape, 
■  compelled  to  abandon  the  fruit  of  his 
aior,  which  is  immediately  secured  by 
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the  eagle  and  borne  away  to  his  nest 
When  this  eagle  cannot  procure  a  sulfi* 
cient  supply  of  fish,  which  is  its  favorite 
food,  it  preys  upon  other  birds,  and  small 
quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  The  nest  of  the 
Bnld  Eagle  is  built  in  the  top  of  some 
lofty  tree.  It  is  constructed  of  sticks 
lined  with  coarse  grass.  The  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  are  from  two  to  four, 
and  are  of  a  dull  white  color.  They  aru 
usually  hatched  in  May,  and  require  the 
aid  of  the  parents  in  procuring  food  till 
September. 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 
Falco  chrijsiu 'los. — Lix.v 

Dmcription.— Bill  bluish  gray  at  the 
base,  black  at  the  tip  ;  cere  yellow  ;  eye- 
brows light  bine;  iris  chestnut;  lore 
part  of  the  head,  cheeks,  throat  and  u«- 
der  parts,  deep  brown  ;  hind  head,  poste- 
rior and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck  light 
brownish  yellow,  the  shafts  and  conceai- 
od  parts  of  the  feathers  deep  brown.  The 
back  deep  brown,  glossy,  with  perpltsh 
reflections;  wing  coverts  lighter ;  prima- 
ry quills  brownish  black  ;  the  secondaries, 
with  their  coverts  brown,  those  next  the 
body  more  or  less  mottled  with  brownish 
white,  excepting  at  the  ends;  edge*  of 
the  wings  at  the  flexure  pale  yellowish 
brown.  Tail  dark  brown,  lighter  towards 
the  base,  with  a  few  irregular  whitish 
markings;  tail  long,  slightly  rounded. 
Wings  long ;  4th  quill  longest,  and  the 
G  first  abruptly  cut  out  on  the  inner  webs. 
Length  3H  inches,  spread  of  the  wings 
7  feet ;  bill  along  the  hack  2]  inches ; 
edge  of  lower  mandible  2£;  tarsus  44  ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  4&  ;  hind  claw  2). 
Extremities  of  the  folded  wings  1  inch 
short  of  that  of  the  tail. — .Sudubon. 

History. — The  Golden  Eagle,  though 
rare,  is  occasionally  seen  in  Vermont  and 
has  sometimes  been  known  to  build  its 
nest  and  rear  its  young  within  the  stite. 
The  nest  is  placed  upon  the  inaccessible 
shelf  of  some  rugged  precipice,  and  con- 
sists of  a  few  sticks  and  weeds  barely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  down 
the  rocks.  The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  3J  inches  long,  of  a  dull  white 
color  with  undefined  patches  of  brown. 
These  eagles  feed  upon  young  fawns, 
hares,  raccoons,  wild  turkies,  partridges 
and  other  quadrupeds  and  birds,  but  will 
feed  on  putrid  flesh,  only  when  severely 
pressed  by  hunger. 

The  following  description  is  drawn 
from  a  specimen  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  College  of  Natural  History  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 
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the  eisii  hawk. 


Description. — General  color  grayish  choco- 
late brown  lesulting  from  the  feathers  being  dark 
chocolate  edged  with  brownish  ash ;  feather* 
white  at  the  base,  which  makes  it  appear  spotted 
wilh  white  when  the  feaihera  are  disturbed  ;  tail 
with  irregular  whitish  marks  towards  the  base. 
Bill  clear  blue-black  :  upper  mandible  obtusely 
toothed;  tarsus  roundish,  two  thirds  feathered; 
foet  strong,  tots  rasp-like  on  the  underside.  Length 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  3 
feet  7  inches,  folded  wing  26  inches ;  tail  beyond 
the  folded  wings  6.5  inches  ;  from  the  lip  of  the 
upper  mandible  along  the  curve  to  the  cere  2  5, 
width  of  the  cere  .9,  under  mandible  2.9,  depth 
of  the  upper  bill  1.2,  middle  toe  without  die  nail 
2.5  inchest 

This  eugU  was  killed  several  years  ago  near 
Burlington.  It  wis  discovered  sitting  upon  the 
beach  apparently  asleep,  and  in  that  condition  it 
was  approached  aod  killed  with  an  oar.  It  would 
appear  from  the  part  lally  fcataored  tarsus  to  be- 
long to  the  family  of  sea  eagles,  and  1  was  at  first 
disposed  to  consider  in  he  young  of  the  Bald  Ea- 
gle, hut  by  measuring  I  found  it  to  be  larger  than 
the  adult  of  that  species.  Though  it  differs  somo- 
wlnt  in  color,  it  resembles  Audubon's  figure  of  I  he 
■Washington  Eagle  more  marly  than  any  other. 


THE  FISH  HAWK. 
Fulco  hulurlus. — Savio. 

Description — General  color  of  the 
tipper  parts  dusky  brown,  tail  barred  with 
palc4brown.  The  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  neck  white,  the  middle  part  of  the 
crown  dark  brown.  A  broad  band  of 
brown  from  the  bill  down  each  aide  of  the 
neck  ;  upper  part*  of  the  neck  streaked 
with  brown  ;  under  part*  whitish;  anterior 
tarsal  feathers  tinged  with  brown.  Bill 
brownish  black,  blue  at  the  base  and  mar- 
pin  *,  cere  light  blue  ;  iris  yellow  ;  feet  pale 
greenish  blue  tinged  with  brown;  claws 
Clark.  length  2:1  inches  ;  spread  of  the 
wings  54  ;  bill,  alongthe  hack, 2;  tarsus 
2 1  ;  middle  toe  3. — Audubon. 

History. — The  Fish  Hawk  is  qtlile 
common  during  the  summer  along  the 


THE  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK. 


whole  coast  of  the  United  States  and  is 
also  seen  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
the  interior.  It  usually  arrives  in  New 
England  about  the  first  of  April  and  de- 
parts to  the  south  again  in  the  fall.  Ac- 
cording to  Audubon  some  of  them  winter 
about  New-Orleans.  This  hawk  subsists, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  principally  up- 
on fish,  which  it  takes  by  hovering  over 
the  water  and  plunging  upon  them  as  they 
rise  near  the  surfaoe  and  then  bears  them 
off  in  its  talons.  Thev  sometimes  catch 
fishes  in  this  way  weighing  four  or  five 
pounds.  They  breed  all  along  the  coast 
of  the  middle  states.  Their  nest  is  usu- 
ally placed  in  the  top  of  a  large  tree  near 
the  shore  and  is  of  great  size,  sometimes 
measuring  four  feet  in  diameter  and  the 
same  in  height.  It  is  composed  of  sticks 
intermingled  and  lined  with  seaweed  and 
grass.  The  eggs  are  3  or  4  in  number,  of 
an  oval  form,  yellowish  white  color  and 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  arrival 
of  the  Fish  Hawk  along  the  sea  coast  in 
the  spring  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  fish- 
ermen, who  regard  it  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  arrival  of  shoals  of  fishes. 


THE  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK. 

Fulco  Uneatus. — Ghee. 

Description. — Color  of  the  head,  neck 
and  back,  yellowish  brown,  resulting  from 
the  feathers  being  dark  brown,  edged  with 
ferruginous  ;  wings,  and  wing  coverts 
spotted  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tail  dark 
brown,  tipped  with  white,  crossed  by  four 
narrow  grayish  white  bars.  Breast  and 
belly  bright  ferruginous,  with  a  black  line 
along  the  shafts  of  the  feathers,  and  spots 
of  yellowish  white.  Vent,  femorals,  and 
under  tail  coverts,  of  a  light  ochrey  tint, 
with  some  of  the  feathers  spotted  with 
brown,  and  the  outer  femorals  long  and 
barred  with  ferruginous.  Legs  and  feet 
bright  yellow  ;  bill  and  claws  dark  horn 
eolor.  I  .•  -ii"  ih  nf  the  specimen  before  me, 
10  inches  ;  folded  wing  El,  reaching  bc- 
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TUC  SLATE-COLORED  HAWK. 


yond  the  third  white  bar  on  the  tail  ;  tail 
8,  reaching  24  beyond  the  folded  wings. 

History. — In  Vermont  this  hawk  pass- 
es, with  several  other  species,  under  the 
general  name  of  Hen  Hawk,  but  is  some- 
times distinguished  as  the  Red  Hen  Hawk. 
It  confines  itself  more  to  the  woods  than 
several  other  species,  where  it  may  be 
seen  flying  among  the  trees,  or  sitting  up- 
on a  lirnb  watching  for  the  appearance  of 
a  squirrel,  or  some  other  small  animal,  up- 
on which  he  may  make  a  repast.  This 
hawk  breeds  in  Vermont.  Its  nest  is 
about  the  size  of  the  crow's  nest.  It  is 
placed  in  the  forked  branch  of  a  high  tree, 
made  of  sticks, lined  with  moss,  its  eggs, 
usually  four  or  five  in  number,  are  laid  in 
April.  They  are  of  a  broad,  oval  form, 
granular  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  light  blue 
color,  spotted  towards  the  small  end  with 
reddish  brown.  Whenever  their  nests 
ore  approached,  they  manifest  much  un- 
easiness, and  their  Kei-o6  becomes  very 
loud  and  angry. 


THE  BROAD-WINGED  HAWK. 
Falco  pcntisylcanicus.—W ilsox. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
head,  back  and  wings  above  brown,  tinged 
with  buff  on  the  neck  ;  wings  very  faint- 
ly barred  with  black  ;  tail  short  with  three 
brownish  white  bars,  and  narrowly  termi- 
nated with  the  same.  Breast  brownish  buff 
spotted  with  white  ;  belly,  sides  and  fe- 
morals,  white  with  the  feathers  thickly 
marked  with  large  hastate  spots  of  yellow- 
ish brown ;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts 
white  with  a  few  spots.  A  brown  stripe 
from  the  mouth  towards  the  throat ;  bill 
bluish  black,  nostrils  oval,  head  large  and 
flattened  above  ;  cere  and  legs  yellow ; 
legs  short  and  strong ;  tarsus  shielded 
with  parallel  scales ;  anterior  outer  toes 
slightly  connected;  space  between  the 
nostril  and  eye  bristly  ;  wings  broad,  the 
fourth  quill  longest;  the  three  first  ab- 
ruptly notched  on  their  inner  webs. 
Length  of  the  specimen  beforo  me,  which 
is  a  female,  IS  inches ;  spread  of  the 
wings  334. 

History. — This  hawk  bears  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  preceding ;  it  is, 
however,  though  smaller,  proportionally 
more  thick  and  robust,  less  ferruginous, 
has  a  shorter  tail,  and  is  without  the  white 
marking  on  the  exterior  of  the  wings. 
The  Broad-winged  Hawk  breeds  in  Ver- 
mont, and  the  specimen  from  which  the 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot, 
while  bnilding  her  nest,  in  Burlington,  in 
April,  1840.    Within  her  were  found  five 


eggs  in  different  stages  of  enlargement, 
one  of  which  appeared  to  be  fully  grown 
with  shell  quite  hard  and  in  a  condition 
to  be  deposited  in  the  nest.  Its  color  was 
light  sky-blue  finely  specked  with  brown 
towards  one  end,  with  a  smooth  surface. 
The  nest  of  this  hawk  is  about  the  size  of 
the  crow's,  built  in  the  top  of  a  tree  with 
sticks,  and  lined  with  grass,  roots  and 
moss. 


THE  SLATE-COLORED  HAWK. 
Falco  fuscus.— Gmelim. 

Description.— Form  slender ;  general 
color  above  reddish  slate,  the  feathers 
being  brown  slate  slightly  edged  with 
rufous ;  scapulars  and  upper  tail  coverts 
with  large  concealed  white  spots  ;  wings 
obscurely  barred  with  dark  and  light 
brown  ;  tail  with  alternate  bars  of  black- 
ish brown  and  dark  ash,  five  of  each,  the 
terminal  bar  being  ash  edged  with  white ; 
chin,  throat  and  belly  yellowish  white, 
with  a  line  or  brown  stripe  along  the  shafts 
of  the  feathers  on  the  chin  and  throat,  and 
large  tear  shaped  reddish  brown  spots  on 
the  belly  ;  thighs  reddish,  lighter  on  the 
outside,  with  large  hastate  spots  on  the 
outside,  making  them  appear  barred  ;  un- 
der tail  coverts  pure  white ;  bars  on  the 
under  side  of  the  wings  and  tail  distinct; 
legs  and  feet  yellow  ;  claws  black  ;  bill 
bluish  black  ;  cere  greenish  yellow  ;  iris 
bright  yellow.  Length  of  each  of  two 
specimens  before  me  13.4  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  24  inches,  folded  wing  8, 
tail  G.2,  reaching  3.5  beyond  the  folded 
wings,  tarsus  2.5,  hill  along  the  ridge  .6 ; 
along  the  gap  .8. 

History. — This  hawk  is  very  common 
in  Vermont,  and  generally  passes  under 
the  name  of  Pigeon  Hawk.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  our  fields  and  pastures,  flying  very 
swiftly  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
search  of  its  prey,  which  consists  of  small 
birds,  mice  and  reptiles.  It  sometimes 
approaches  our  dwellings  and  carries  off 
young  chickens.  This  species  is  very 
widely  diffused  over  our  country,  being 
found,  according  to  Audubon,  as  far  south 
as  Texas,  and  according  to  Richardson  as 
far  north  as  lat.  51°.  The  nest  of  this 
hawk  is  built  sometimes  in  rocky  cliffs 
and  sometimes  on  trees.  The  eggs  are 
I  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  of  a  livid  white  color,  blotch* 
ed  with  chocolate.  This  is  the  Sharp- 
!  shinned  Hawk,  figured  and  described  by 
I  Audubon  in  his  Birds  of  America,! — 100. 
!  plate  25. 
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THE  LAROE-FOOTED  HAWK.     THE  GOS-HAWK. — COOPER'S  HAWK.    THE  MARSH  HAWK. 


THE  LARGE-FOOTED  HAWK. 
Falco  peregrinus. —  Gmei.. 

Description. — Head  and  hind  neck 
grayish  black,  tinged  with  blue  ;  the  rest 
of  tiie  upper  parts  dark  bluish  gray,  indis- 
tinctly barred  with  deep  brown.  Quills 
blackish  brown,  with  elliptical  reddish 
white  spots  on  their  inner  webs.  Tail 
grayish  brown,  marked  with  about  twelve 
bars.  Throat  and  fore  neck  white  ;  a 
broutl  band  of  blackish  blue  from  the  an- 
gle  of  the  mouth  downwards ;  sides, 
breast  and  thighs  reddish  white,  trans- 
versely marked  with  dark  brown  spots  in 
a  longitudinal  series  ;  under  wing  feath- 
ers whitish,  transversely  barred.  Bill 
blackish  blue  at  the  tip,  pale  green  at  the 
base ;  cere  oil  green  ;  bare  orbital  space 
orange;  iris  hazel;  feet  lemon  yellow; 
claws  brownish  black.  Length  16£  in. ; 
upread  of  the  wings  30  inches. — Audubon. 

History. — This  hawk  is  common  to 
both  the  eastern  and  western  continents. 
It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and,  according  to  Audubon,  has, 
within  a  few  years,  become  much  more 
common  than  formerly.  I  am  not  sure 
that  any  of  this  species  have  been  taken 
in  Vermont,  but,  from  their  being  com- 
mon in  neighboring  states,  the  probabili- 
ty of  their  existence  here  is  so  strong  that 
1  have  thought  it  best  to  place  it  in  my 
list.  According  to  Nuttall  it  builds  its 
nest  in  the  most  inaccessible  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  lays  3  or  4  eggs,  which  are  of 
a  reddish  yellow  color,  spotted  with 
brown. 

THE  GOS  HAWK. 
Falco  palumbarivs. — Lisa. 

Description. — Adult  male,  dark  blu- 
ish gray  above  ;  the  tail  with  four  broad 
bands  of  blackish  brown  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  grayish  black  ;  a  white  band, 
with  black  lines,  over  the  eyes ;  lower 
parts  white,  narrowly  barred  with  gray, 
and  longitudinally  streaked  with  dark 
brown.  Young,  brown  above  ;  the  feath- 
ers edged  with  reddish  white  ;  the  head 
and  hind  seek  pale  red,  streaked  with 
blackish  brown ;  the  lower  parts  yellow- 
ish white,  with  oblong  longitudinal  dark 
brown  spots.  Length  21  inches  ;  spread 
of  the  wings  47  —Jludubon. 

History. — This  hawk  is  rare  in  Ver- 
mont, but  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  The  Gos- 
Hawk  in  Europe  is  sometimes  trained  for 
falconry.  Its  disposition  is  very  savage, 
and  it  is  withal  so  much  of  a  cannibal  as 
sometimes  to  devour  its  own  young. 


Their  ordinary  food  consists  of  young 
hares,  squirrels,  young  geese,  partridges, 
pigeons,  and  other  smaller  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds. It  builds  its  nest  in  the  manner 
of  the  crow,  in  the  central  part  of  the  top 
of  a  high  tree.  Its  eggs,  usually  3  or  4, 
are  of  a  bluish  white,  marked  and  spotted 
with  brown. 

COOPER'S  HAWK. 
Falco  Cooperi. — Bonap. 

Df.scriptiok.-~ Tail  rounded ;  tarsi  mod- 
erately stout.  Adult  male,  dull  bluish 
gray  above  ;  the  tail  with  four  broad  bands 
of  blackish  brown,  and  tipped  with  white ; 
upper  part  of  the  head  grayish  black  ; 
lower  parts  transversely  barred  with  light 
red  and  white  ;  the  throat  while,  longitu- 
dinally streaked  Female  similar,  with  the 
bands  on  the  breast  broader.  Young,  um- 
ber brown  above,  more  or  less  spotted 
with  white ;  the  tail  with  four  blackish 
brown  bars  ;  lower  parts  white  ;  each 
feather  with  a  longitudinal,  narrow,  ob- 
long brown  spot.  Length,  male  20  in., 
female  22,— spread  36,  38.— *4ud.  Legs 
and  feet  yellow ;  cere  greenish  yellow  ; 
iris  bright  yellow.  Tail  reaches  5  inches 
beyond  the  folded  wing. — JYuttall. 

History. — This  is  quite  a  common 
hawk  in  Vermont,  and,  with  several  oth- 
ers, passes  under  the  general  name  of 
Hen  Hawk.  Nor  is  the  name  in  this  caae 
inappropriate,  since  this  hawk,  more  fre- 
quently perhaps  than  any  other,  bears  off 
hens  and  chickens  from  the  farm  yard. 
This  hawk  breeds  in  this  state,  and  its 
nest,  according  to  Audubon,  is  usually 
placed  in  the  forks  of  the  branch  of  an 
oak,  towards  the  top,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  crow,  being  composed  of  crooked 
sticks,  lined  with  grass  and  a  few  feath- 
ers. But  that  they  do  not  build  upon  trees 
exclusively  appears  from  the  fact  that  a 
nest  of  this  hawk,  containing  two  eggs, 
was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Georgo 
H.  Peck,  Esq.,  built  upon  the  ground,  in 
Burlington.  The  eggs  are  usually  3  or  4, 
almost  globular,  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bird,  of  a  dull,  white  color, strongly  gran- 
ulated and  rough. 

THE  MARSH  HAWK. 

Falco  cyan ews.— Linn. 

Description. — Color  of  the  male  blu- 
ish gray  ;  quill  feathers  white  at  their  ori- 
gin, and  black  towards  the  extremities; 
internal  base  of  the  winga,  rump,  belly, 
sides,  thighs,  and  beneath  the  tail,  white, 
without  spots;  upper  part  of  the  tail  cin- 
ereous gray,  with  ends  of  the  feathers  whi- 
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THE  RED-TAILED  HAWK. 


THE  PIGEON  HAWK. 


Iris  and  feet  yellow.  Female,  dir-  j 
ty  brown  above,  with  the  feather*  border- ' 
ed  with  rusty  ;  beneath  rusty  yellow,  with 
large  longitudinal  brown  spots  ;  quills 
banded  exteriorly  with  dark  brown  and 
black;  interiorly  with  black  and  white; 
romp  white,  with  rusty  spots;  two  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  banded  with  blackish  and 


rray  ;  lateral  feathers  banded  with 
ash  red  and  blackish.    Length  22 


dark  gra 

yellow 

incites.  Male  1  or  2  inches  less.  Young 
very  similar  to  the  female. — JYuttall. 

History. — This  very  commoi,  species 
of  hawk  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hen 
Hawk  and  Hen  Harrier.  It  is  yery  wide- 
ly diffused,  being  found  in  Europe,  Afri- 
ca, North  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  This  hawk  builds  its  nest 
upon  the  ground  in  swampy  woods,  or 
in  marshes  covered  with  sedge  or  reeds. 
It  select*  a  spot  a  little  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  marsh,  and  the  nest  is  com- 
pactly built  of  dry  reeds  and  grass.  The 
eggs  are  usually  four,  bluish  white,  and 
sometimes  sprinkled  and  marked  with 
pale  reddish  brown.  This  hawk  feeds  up- 
on partridges,  plovers,  and  smaller  birds, 
and  also  upon  lizards,  frogs,  and  snakes. 

THE  RED-TAILED  HAWK. 
Falco  borealu.—G  mzl. 

Description. — General  color  dusky 
brown  tinged  with  ferruginous  above,  be- 
neath whitish  with  dark  hastate  sputa ; 
wings  dusky,  barred  with  blackish  ;  tail 
rounded,  extending  2  inches  beyond  the 
wings,  of  a  bright  brown  or  brick  color, 
with  a  single  band  of  black  near  the  end 
and  tippea  with  brownish  white.  Chin 
white,  bill  grayish  black;  iris,  cere,  sides 
of  the  mouth  and  leas  yellow,  breast 
somewhat  rust  colored  ;  vent  and  ft- mo- 
rals pale  ochreous,  the  latter  with  a  few 
heart  shaped  spots  of  brown.  Length  20 
to  22  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  45 
inches. — JS'uttalL 

Histort.— The  Red  Tailed  Hawk,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  is  a  constant  resi- 
dent in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
This  bawk  feeds  upon  young  hares  and 
other  small  quadrupeds  and  birds.  He  is 
so  strong  and  powerful  as  to  be  able  to 
overcome  and  bear  off  doves,  goslings  and 
dunghill  fowls,  and  his  depredations  upon 
the  farmer's  poultry  yard  are  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence.  And  yet  he  is  so  shy 
and  wary,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
approach  near  enough  to  shoot  him  with 
a  gun,  of  the  use  of  which  he,  like  the 
crow,  seems  to  have  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge. The  best  method  of  getting  a  shot 
at  these  wary  birds  in  open  land  is  to  ap- 
proach them  on  horseback.   The  Red- 


Tailed  Hawk  breeds  in  Vermont.  Its 
nest  is  built  in  the  fork  of  a  lofty  tree,and 
is  composed  of  sticks,  twigs,  coarse  gras* 
and  moss.  The  eggs  arc  4  or  5,  of  a  dull 
white  color,  blotched  with  brown  and 
black. 


THE  PIGEON  HAWK. 
Falco  columbarius,  Link. 

Description.— Whole  upper  parts  of  a 
deep  dusky  brown  except  the  tail  which 
is  crossed  by  five  narrow  whitish  bars  ; 
beneath  yellowish  or  reddish  white,  spot- 
ted and  streaked  with  brown.  The  bill 
is  of  a  light  bluish  gray,  tipped  with 
black  ;  cere  and  skin  round  the  eye  green- 
ish *,  iris  deep  hazel ;  legs  yellow  ;  claws 
black ;  feathers  on  the  thighs  remark- 
ably long.  Female  with  the  cere  and  legs 
greenish  yellow  ;  upper  parts  dark  gray- 
ish brown  ;  the  lower  pale  and  spotted  as 
in  the  male.  Young  with  the  head  red- 
dish brown,  streaked  with  dusky,  in  other 
respects  resembling  the  female.  Length 
of  the  male  11  inches,  spread  of  the  wings 
23.— /Tutt.  Jlud. 

Historv. — The  Pigeon  Hawk  is  much 
less  common  than  several  other  of  the 
smaller  species  of  hawk.  Audubon  in- 
forms us  that  this  hawk  breeds  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Labrador. 
The  nests  are  usually  placed  upon  the  top 
of  small  firs  with  which  those  countries 
abound,  at  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  are  built  of  sticks 
slightly  lined  with  moss  and  feathers. 
The  pggs  are  usually  five,  and  are  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  length.  Their 
ground  color  is  a  dull  yellowish  brown, 
thickly  clouded  with  irregular  blotches  of 
dull  dark  reddish  brown.  This  hawk  is 
shy  and  watchful,  seldom  being  seen  out 
of  the  forests.  It  feeds  upon  small  birds, 
mice  and  reptiles. 


Gends  Striz. 

Generic  Character*. — Beak  compressed, 
bent  from  its  origin  ;  base  surrounded  by  a  cere, 
covered  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  stiff  erect  hairs; 
bead  large,  much  feathered;  nostrils  lateral, 
rouudfd,  ojicn,  pierced  in  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  cere,  concealed  by  hairs  directed  forwards  ; 
eyes  very  large ;  orbits  surrounded  by  feathers ; 
legs  and  feet  feathered,  frequently  to  the  very 
claws ;  feel  with  ibree  toes  before  and  one  behind, 
separate  ;  the  exterior  reversible ;  first  quills  den- 
tatcd  on  their  anterior  border,  the  third  longest. 

This  Genus  embraces  the  Owl  Family,  and  is 
now  divided  by  naturalists  into  no  less  than  six 
genera.  The  owls  are  called  nocturnal  birds  of 
prey,  because  they  seek  thrir  prey  chiefly  by 
night.    The  pupil' of  die  Owl's  eye  is  so  large. 
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THE  SCREECH  OWL. 


and  admit*  to  many  ray*  of  light  that  they  arc 
dazzled,  and  unable  to  see  by  tho  full  light  of  day, 
but  by  faint  twilight  and  by  moonlight  they  appear 
to  ace  clearly.  Soveral  of  tho  species  arc  furnish- 
ed with  ear-liko  tufts,  and.arc  called  horned  owU. 


THE  SCREECH  OWL. 
Strix  asio. — Linn. 
Bubo  atio. — Aud.  Birds  Am.  1—147,  pi.  40. 

Description. — Upper  parts  pale  brown, 
spotted  and  dotted  with  brownish  black  ; 
a  pale  gray  line  from  the  base  of  the  up- 
per mandible  over  each  eye  ;  quills  light 
brownish  gray,  barred  with  brownish 
block  ;  their  coverts  dark  brown  ;  secon- 
dary covertswith  the  tips  white;  throat  yel- 
lowish gray,  lower  parts  light  gray,  patch- 
ed and  sprinkled  with  brownish  black  ; 
tail  feathers  tinged  with  red.  Youngs 
with  upper  parts  light  brownish  red  .  each 
feather  with  a  central  blackish  brown 
line  ;  tail  and  quills  barred  with  dull 
brown;  a  line  over  the  eye  and  the  tips 
of  the  secondary  coverts  reddish  white ; 
breast  and  sides  light  yellowish  gray,  spot- 
ted and  lined  with  brownish  black  and 
bright  reddish  brown  ;  the  rest  of  the  low- 
er parts  yellowish  gray  ;  the  tarsal  feath- 
ers pale  yellowish  red.  Length  10  inch- 
es; spread  23. — Aud. 

Historv. — This  little  owl  is  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
is  much  more  common  in  northern  than 
in  southern  sections.  The  Screech  Owl 
is  by  no  means  rare  in  Vermont,  and  ma- 
ny a  Green  Mountain  lad,  as  he  has  been 

Csing  through  a  wood  in  a  dark  night 
felt  his  hair  rise,  his  heart  leap, 
and  himself  flying  as  upon  wings  of  the 
wind,  at  the  terrific  scream  of  this  bird, 
perched  in  a  tree  just  over  his  head.  Al- 
though more  common  in  the  fall  and  fore 
part  of  winter,  manv  of  them  spend  the 
summer  and  rear  their  young  in  this 
state.  Their  nest,  which  is  made  of  gross 
and  feftthen,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hollow  tree  or  stub,  often  not  more  than 
6  or  8  feet  from  the  ground,  The  egjjs 
are  white,  of  a  globular  form,  and  usually 
4  or  si  in  number.  Only  one  brood  is 
raised  in  a  season.    The  young  become 


THE  SNOWY  OWL. 


fully  feathered  in  August,  when  they  ap- 
pear as  described  above.  This  owl  is  of- 
ten designated  as  the  Little  Screech  Owl, 
and  is  also  called  the  Mottled  Owl. 

THE  HAWK  OWL. 
Strix  funerea.—GuELix. 
S^ia/iuweo-Aud.  Am.  Birds,  1-112,  pi.  27. 

Description. — Tail  long,  much  round- 
ed, the  lateral  feathers  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  middle.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  brownish-block,  closely  spotted  with 
white ;  hind  neck  black,  with  two  broad 
longitudinal  bands  of  white  spots;  the 
rest  of  the  upper  part  dark  brown,  spotted 
with  white  ;  tail  with  eight  transverse 
bars  of  white,  the  feathers  tipped  with  the 
same ;  facial  disks  grayish  white,  mar- 

{ fined  with  black ;  lower  parts  transverse- 
y  barred  with  brown  and  dull  white. — 
Aud.  Bill  yellow;  feet  thickly  feather- 
ed ;  nails  horn-color. — JVutt.  Length  of 
the  male  16  inches ;  spread  of  the  wings 
32 ;  female  larger. 

History. — This  species  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  hawks  and  the 
owls,  having,  in  several  respects,  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  both,  and  hence 
its  name,  Hatck-Oicl.  We  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Richardson  that  this  owl  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  fur  countries  from 
Hudson's  bay  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
that  it  is  more  frequently  shot  than  any 
other.  It  must,  however,  be  a  rare  bird 
in  the  United  States,  generally,  since  the 
indefatigable  Audubon  confesses  that  he 
has  never  seen  it  alive.  But  it  is  because 
he  has  not  visited  the  north  part  of  oar 
own  state  that  he  has  been  denied  this 
pleasure  ;  for  he  is  assured  by  no  less  au- 
thority than  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  of 
Boston,  that  the  Hawk-Owl  is  so  common 
about  Memphrcmagog  lake  in  Vermont, 
that  a  dozen  of  them  may  be  procured  by  a 
good  gunner  in  a  day,  and  that  their  nests, 
which  are  in  hollow  trees,  are  frequently 
met  with.  Its  eggs,  according  to  Rich- 
ardson, are  white,  and  usually  two  in 
number. 


THE  SNOWY  OWL. 

Strix  nyctca.—Lixttjr.vs. 

Surnia  nyetea.— And.  Am.  Birds,  1—113,  pi.  28. 

Description. — General  color  white, 
more  or  loss  spotted  and  barred  with 
brown  ;  the  tail  rounded  and  extending  a 
little  beyond  the  folded  wings;  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  quills  equal,  the  third  lon- 
gest ;  bill  bluish  black,  curved  from  the 
base  ;  upper  mandible  thickly  studded 
with  stiff,  bristly  white  feathers ;  throat 
and  legs  covered  with  soft,  pure  white 


THE  HAWK  OWL. 
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THE  ORKiT  HORNED  OWL. 


down,  which  becomes  hairy  upon  the  feet,  I 
and  nearly  conceals  his  long,  black,  and 
sharp  claws.    Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  27  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings  56 
inches  ;  longest  quill  15  inches. 

History. — The  principal  residence  of 
this  species  of  owls  is  in  the  northern- 
most parts  of  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern continents.  It  is  very  common  in 
Lapland,  Iceland,  and  in  the  countries 
around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  its  large  size 
and  thick  downy  plumage  arc  well  fitted 
to  resist  the  climate  of  those  icy  regions. 
*•  In  those  dreary  wilds,  surrounded  by 
almost  perpetual  winter,  he  dwells,  breeds 
and  obtains  his  subsistence.  His  white 
robe  renders  him  scarcely  discernible 
from  the  overwhelming  snows  where  he 
reigns  like  the  boreal  spirit  of  the  storm. 
His  loud,  hollow,  barking  growl,  'tehoich 
'to/unch)  'ichoich,  huh,  hahy  AaA,  and  other 
more  dismal  cries,  sound  like  the  unearth- 
ly ban  of  the  infernal  Cerberus,  and 
heard  amidst  a  region  of  cheerless  soli- 
tude, his  lonely  and  terrific  voice  aug- 
ments rather  than  relieves  the  horrors  of 
the  scene."*  The  Snowy  Owl  seeks  his 
food  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  in 
the  midst  of  winter  many  of  them  are 
compelled  to  proceed  to  the  southward 
to  proc  ure  the  means  of  subsistence.  At 
Such  times  they  are  seen,  usually  in 
pairs,  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
They  do  not  make  their  appearance  in 
Vermont  until  winter  is  fully  set  in,  and 
leave  us  with  the  earliest  indications  of 
spring.  They  breed  in  the  regions  far  to 
'  the  north,  and  arc  said  to  make  their  nest 
upon  steep  rocks,  or  old  pine  trees,  and 
to  lay  two  eggs,  which  aro  of  a  pure 
white.  They  feed  upon  other  birds,  mice, 
rats,  and  other  small  quadrupeds. 

THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL. 

Striz  virginiana. — Gmkl. 

Bubo  riJ-finwHiu.— Add.  Am.  Bird*,  I— 143,' pi. 39. 

Description.— Bill  black  ;  iris  bright 
yellow.  Above  whitish  and  ferruginous, 
thickly  mottled  with  dusky  ;  face  ferru- 
ginous, bounded  by  a  band  of  black.  A 
whitish  space  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes.  Beneath  marked  with  numerous 
transverse  dusky  bars  on  a  yellow  and 
white  ground  ;  vent  paler.  Feet  covered 
with  hair-like  pale  brown  feathers;  tail 
rounded  and  broad,  reaching  an  inch  be- 
yond the  wings,  mottled  with  brown  and 
tawny  and  crossed  with  6  or  7  narrow 
bars  of  brown  ;  chin  whitish.  Horns 
broad,  3  inches  long,  formed  of  12  or  14 
feathers,  with  black  webs  and  edged  with 

•Notull. 
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THE  CIKKRKOUS  OWL. 


I  brownish  yellow.  Length  of  the  male  2J 
inches,  female  2  inches  longer. — JVutt. 

HisTonr. — This  is  one  of  the  largest 
species  of  American  Owls,  and  is  found 
through  all  the  regions  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  bay.  it  breeds  in 
this  state  and  in  some  of  the  unsettled 
woody  parts  is  quite  common.  Its  nest, 
which  is  large,  is  built  of  dry  sticks  and 
lined  with  leaves  and  some  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  from  three  to  six  in  number, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common- 
hen,  but  rounder  and  of  a  yellowish  white 
color.  This  owl  is  often  called  the  Cat 
Owly  from  the  resemblance  of  its  face  to 
that  of  the  cat.  It  confines  itself  mostly 
to  the  retired  and  dark  thickets  of  the  for- 
ests, and  particularly  to  thickets  of  spruce 
and  other  evergreens,  and, in  many  place* 
during  the  summer  these  owls  may  be 
heard  responding  to  one  another  their 
waugh  ho !  toaugk  ho !  waugh  hoo — during 
the  whole  night.  Their  food  consists  of 
various  kinds  of  birds,  hares,  squirrel* 
and  other  quadrupeds,  and  they  some- 
times come  around  our  barns,  and  carry 
off  our  domestic  fowls.  These  owls  are 
said  sometimes  to  have  pounced  upon 
cats,  mistaking  them  perhaps  for  rabbits, 
but  finding  themselves  to  have  caught  a 
Tartar,  they  are  generally  very  willing  to 
relinquish  their  grasp. 

THE  CINEREOUS  OWL. 
Striz  cinerea. — Gmkl. 
SyrniuM  timer  turn.— Aud.  Am.  Bird*,  1—130,  pi.  35. 

Dkscbiptios. — Upper  parts  grayish 
brown,  variegated  with  grayish  white  in 
irregular  undulated  markings;  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  with  two 
transverse  white  spots  on  caeh  web  ;  the 
smaller  wing-coverts  of  a  darker  brown, 
and  less  mottled  than  the  back  ;  the  outer 
scapulars  with  more  white  on  their  outer 
webs ;  primaries  blackish-brown  toward 
the  end,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent  mark- 
ed with  a  few  broad  light-gray  oblique 
bands,  dotted  and  undulated  with  darker; 
tail  similarly  barred ;  ruff-feathers  white 
towards  the  end,  dark  brown  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  disks  on  their  inner  sides  gray,  with 
black  tips,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent 
grayish-white  with  6  bars  of  blackish- 
brown  irregularly  disposed  in  a  concen- 
tric manner  ;  lower  parts  grayish-brown, 
variegated  with  grayish  and  yellowish 
white ;  feet  barred  with  the  same.  Length 
30£  inches  ;  spread,  43. — Jlud. 

History.— This  is  the  largest  species 
of  owl  known  in  this  country.  It  is  only 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  further 
north  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  bird,  being 
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THE  SHORT-EARED  OWL.  THE  BARRED  OWL. 


according  to  Dr.  Richardson  common  in 
the  woody  districts  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  far  north  as  the 
68"  of  latitude.  Dr.  R.  found  a  nest  of 
one  of  these  owls  on  the  ;£id  of  May, 
containing  three  young.  It  was  built  of 
sticks  on  the  top  of  a  balsam  poplar,  and 
was  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  be  spotted.  This  owl  is  rarely 
seen  in  this  slate,  but  occasionally  makes 
bis  appearance  here  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. 

THE  SHORT-EARED  OWL. 
Strix  brachyota. — Latham. 
Ofuj  brachyatiu— Aocl.  Am.  Birds  I — 140,  pi.  33. 
Description. —Ear-like  tufts  inconspic- 
uous, consisting  of  2  or  3  short  feathers  ; 
general  color  ochreous  spotted  with  black- 
ish-brown  ;  face  round,  the  eyes  blackish  ; 
tail  ochreous  with  about  5  brown  bands, 
not  extending  beyond  the  wings,  and 
tipped  with-  white  ;  beneath  yellow  with 
longitudinal  spots  of  blackish-brown  ;  iris 
bright  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  and  toes 
feathered.    Female  with  the  general  tints 
paler.    Length  from  13  to  15  inches, — 
Afctt. 

History. — This  species  migrate  to  the 
south  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  winter 
are  so  numerous  in  Florida  that  Audubon 
says  that  he  has  shot  no  less  than  seven 
of  them  in  a  single  morning.  They  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  on  the  approach  of 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  their 
young,  but  some  of  them  are  known  to 
spend  the  summer,  and,  occasionally,  to 
breed  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.  This 
owl  is  found  in  Vermont,  and  I  am  as- 
sured by  Or.  Brewer  that  it  breeds  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  It 
builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  its 
eggs,  which  are  about  four,  arc  of  a  dull 
bluish  white  color.  The  short-cared  owl 
is  attracted  by  nocturnal  fires,  and  will 
sometimes  approach  so  near  as  to  be 
knocked  down  with  a  stick. 

THE  BARRED  OWL. 

Strix  ntbulosu. — Linn.*us. 

Description. — General  color  umber- 
brown,  spotted  and  barred  with  white  and 
yellowish  white  above;  beneath  whitish, 
barred  transversely  on  the  breast  and 
longitudinally  on  the  belly  with  umber 
brown,  and  having  large  sagittate  spots 
of  the  same  on  the  feathers  towards  the 
tail;  tail  long, reaching  4  inches  beyond  the 
folded  wings,  rounded,  tipped  with  white, 
convex  above,and  crossed  by  six  broad  bars 
of  umber  brown,  separated  by  narrow 
bars  of  yellowish  white  ;  plumage  in  front 


the  saw-whet. 

I  of  the  eye  ends  in  long  black  hairs;  bill 
yellow;  legs  covered  with  feathers,  ex- 
tremities of  the  toes  covered  with  scales; 
nails  long,  sharp,  and  of  a  dark  horn  color. 
Length  iiO  inches. 

History. — The  Barred  Owl  inhabits 
both  the  eastern  and  western  continents. 
It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
owls  found  in  Vermont.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  woods,  but  comes  around 
our  dwellings  and  is  often  seen  among 
our  shade  trees  and  orchards  in  the  midst 
of  our  villages.  1  have  before  me  two 
spccimens,both  of  which  were  shot  in  the 
village  of  Burlington.  Their  food  cor>- 
sists  of  young  hares,  squirrels,  mice, 
grous  and  other  birds,  and  also  of  frogs 
and  other  reptiles.They  sometimes  destroy 
chickens.  This  owl,  according  to  Au- 
dubon, does  not  build  a  nest,  but  lays  its 
eggs>  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  upon 
the  soft  rotten  wood  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
sometimes  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow  or 
red-tail  hawk.  The  eggs  are  of  a  globu- 
lar form,  pure  white,  with  a  smooth  shell 
and  from  4  to  6  in  number. 

THE  SAW-WHET. 
Strix  aeadica. — Gmbl. 
Ulula  oc«Ac«.-Aud.  A  in.  Birth,  1—193,  pi.  33. 
Description. — General  color  above 
olivaceous  brown,  scapulars  and  some  of 
the  wing-coverts  spotted  with  white  ;  the 
first  six  primary  quills  obliquely  barred 
with  white  ;  tail  darker,  with  two  narrow 
white  bars;  upper  part  of  the  head  streak- 
ed with  grayish- white;  ruff  white,  spotted 
with  dusky.    Lower  parts  whitish  ;  the 
sides  and  breast  marked  with  broad  elon- 
gated patches  of  brownish-red.  Length 
of  the  male  7£  inches,  spread  17.  Female 
b£,  18. — Audubon. 

History.— This  little  owl  is  not  un- 
common in  Vermont,  and  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sato-  Wktl  ;  and 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  sound  of  its 
peculiar  note,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  filing  of  the  teeth  of  a  large  saw. 
People,  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
bird,  travelling  in  the  forest,  are  often 
deceived  by  its  note,  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  approaching  a  saw-mill, while 
far  remote  from  any  settlement.  Audu- 
bon relates  that  he  himself  was  several 
times  deceived  in  this  way.  This  bird 
is  sometimes  called  the  Little  Ou>l^  or 
*  Little  Acadian  Owl.'  It  is  retired  and 
solitary  in  its  habit?,  confining  itself  dur- 
ing the  day  to  evergreen  and  other  thick- 
ets of  the  forest.  For  rearing  its  young, 
the  Saw-Whet  takes  possession  of  the  old 
nest  of  a  crow,  or  some  other  large  bird, 
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or  of  a  hollow  cavity  of  an  old  tree.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  form  approaching  to  globu- 
lar, arc  of  a  glossy- white  color,  and  are 
from  three  to  six  in  number.  This  owl 
feeds  upon   mice,  beetles,  moths  and 


THE  BARN  OWL. 
iz  americana. — Aunt-no*. 

Description. — Bill  pale  grayish  yel- 
low ;  claws  and  scales  brownish  yellow. 
General  color  of  the  upper  parts  grayish 
brown, with  light  yellowish-red  interspers- 
ed,prod  need  by  very  minute  fnottling,each 
feather  having  towards  the  end  a  central 
streak  of  deep  brown  terminated  by  a 
email  oblong  grayish-white  spot ;  wings 
similarly  colored  ;  secondary  coverts  and 
outer  edges  of  primary  coverts  with  a 
proportion  of  light  brownish-red, 
ling  anteriorly  into  white,  each  feather 
having  a  small  dark  brown  spotat  the  tip. 
Length  and  spread,  male  17,  42 ;  female 
18,  46  —  Auduhon. 

History. — This  owl,  though  very  com- 
mon in  the  southern  states,  is  so  rare  at 
the  north-east,  that  Audubon  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  it  to  the  eastward  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet  I  am  assured  by 
Dr.  Brewer  that  it  is  not  only  found  in 
Vermont,  but  breeds  here.  This  owl  is 
entirely  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  when 
disturbed  in  the  day  time  flies  about  in  a 
irregular,  bewildered  manner.  Audubon 
supposes  its  food  to  consist  entirely  of 
small  quadrupeds.  This  owl  is  said  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Strir  f  am- 
or White  Barn  Owl. 


OMNIVOROUS  BIRDS. 

These  have  the  bill  robust,  medium- 
sized,  and  sharp  on  the  edges ;  upper 
mandible  more  or  less  convex,  and  notch- 
ed at  the  point;  feet  with  four  toes, three 
before  and  one  behind  :  wings  of  medium 
length  ;  quill  feathers  terminating  in  a 
point.  They  live,  for  the  most  part,  in 
companies  or  flocks  and  are  monogamous. 
The  greater  part  of  them  build  their  nests 
on  trees,  but  some  of  the  species  occupy 
the  crannies  of  old  walls,  and  some  build 
upon  the  ground.  Their  principal  food 
consists  ofinsects,  worms  and  carrion,  to 
which  they  often  add  grain  and  fruit. 

Gejps  Stcrncs.— Linhaus. 

Generic  Characters. — The  bill  in  the 
form  of  a  lengthened  cone,  de pressed  and  some- 
what blunt,  with  the  edges  vertical ;  above  some- 
what rounded.  Nostrils  partly  closed  by  an  arched 
membrane.  The  tongue  narrowed,  sharp,  and 
den  at  the  point ;  the  hind  nail  longest  and  lar- 
iat ;  tb«  &r%l  quill  short,  the  second  and  third 


THE  MEADOW  LARK. 
Sturnus  Judovicittnus. —  Livs.t  rs. 

Description. — The  color  above  is  va- 
riegated with  black,  bright  bay  and  ochre- 
ous;  beneath  and  a  line  over  the  eye 
bright  yellow  ;  a  black  crescent  on  the 
breast ;  tail  wedge-form,  feathers  pointed, 
and  the  four  outer  ones  nearly  all  white; 
bill  brown  above,  bluish  white  beneath, 
conical  with  deep  rounded  sinuses  at  the 
base ;  legs  and  feet  large,  reddish  white. 
The  sexes  differ  but  little  in  color,  but  in 
the  young  the  yellow  is  much  fainter. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  10 
inches  ;  folded  wing,  5. 

Historv.— The  Meadow  Lark  is  a 
harmless  bird,  and  is  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  so 
in  Vermont,  where  it  breeds  in  large 
numbers.  Their  residence  is  chiefly  in 
meadows  and  old  fields.  They  build  their 
nest  in  some  thick  tuft  of  dry  grass.  It 
is  usually  constructed  of  the  coarse  grass, 
lined  with  finer  blades  of  the  same,  and 
approached  by  the  bird  through  a  con- 
cealed covered  way,  and  hence  they  are 
not  readily  found.  The  eggs  are  large 
and  white,  with  a  bluish  tint,  and  marked 
with  brownish  spots.  They  are  usually 
4  or  5  in  number.  The  food  of  the  Meadow 
Lark  consists  of  the  larva?  of  various  kinds 
of  insects,  worms,  beetles  and  grass  seeds; 
but  it  does  not  meddle  with  fruits  and 
berries.  It  is  of  a  shy,  timid  and  retiring 
disposition,  usually  spending  the  whole 
summer  in  the  moist  meadows,  and  only 
retiring  from  them  on  the  approach  of 
winter. 

Genus  Icterus. — Brisson. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  sharp  pointed  cone,  somewhat 
compressed,  rounded  above,  and  rarely  somewhat 
curved  ;  with  the  margins  inflected.  Nostrils 
oval,  covered  by  a  membrane.  Tongue  sharp  and 
cleft  at  the  tip.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
toe ;  inner  toe  hut  little  shorter  than  the  outer,  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  hind  one  ;  middle  toe  longest  ; 
hind  nail  twice  as  large  as  (he  others.  Wings 
sharp:  first  and  oecond  primary,  but  little  shorter 
than  the  third  and  found,  which  are  longest.  The 
female  very  different  from  the  male,  i 
resemble  the  female. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLE. 

Icterus  Dultimorc— Bonaparte. 

Description. — Col^r  of  the  shoulders, 
rump,  lateral  tail  feathers,  breast  and 
belly  bright  orange  ;  head,  back,  wings, 
middle  tail  feathers  and  chin  black  ;  wing 
feathers  and  coverts  slightly  edged  with 
white  on  their  outer  webs  ;  bill  bluish 
horn  color  ;  legs,  feet  and  nails  brownish  ; 
iria  hazel.  In  the  female  and  young  the 
orange  is  pale,  and  the  parts  which  are 
black  in  the  male  are  grayish ;  tail  even  ; 
hind  toe  and  nail  strongest;  bill  very 
acute  -.  2d  and  3d  primaries  equal  and 
longest.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me  7  inches;  Tblded  wing,  4f. 

History. — The  Baltimore  Oriole,  or 
Golden  Robin,  as  he  is  here  more  common- 
ly called,  is  one  of  our  most  gay  and  live- 
ly birds.  It  arrives  in  Vermont  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  may  be  seen  busily  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  For  this 
purpose  they  usually  select  a  flexible 
branch  of  a  tree  standing  on  the  side  of  a 
gentle  declivity.  The  nest  is  suspended 
from  this  by  strings  or  threads  in  the  form 
of  a  pendulous  cylindrical  pouch  5  or  6 
inches  in  depth.  The  exterior  is  formed 
of  strings,  strips  of  bark  and  other  fibrous 
substances,  and  the  interior  lined  with 
grass,  moss,  wool,  hair  or  downy  sub- 
stances. The  eggs  are  usually  4  or  5  in 
number.  They  are  white  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  blue,  and  are  usually  marked 
at  the  large  end  with  irregular  brownish 
lines  and  spots.  The  period  of  incubation, 
according  to  Audubon,  is  14  days,  and 
the  same  pair  frequently  rear  two  broods 
in  a  season.  Though  shy  and  suspicious, 
they  seem  to  prefer  building  their  nests 
upon  the  high  trees  in  the  open  land  by 
the  side  of  roads  and  about  farm-houses. 
They  feed  their  young  principally  with 
soft  caterpillars,  and  the  male  and  "female 
both  unite  in  this  labor.  The  food  of  the 
old  birds  consists  mostly  of  caterpillars 
and  insects  of  different  kinds.  They  are 
also  fond  of  cherries,  currants  and  straw- 


berries, but  do  not  often  commit  depreda- 
tions upon  these  fruits  in  our  gardens* 
They  are  thought  to  possess  an  extraor* 
dinary  relish  for  green  peas,  as  they  some* 
times  attack  those  growing  in  our  gar* 
dens.  They  split  open  the  pod  without 
detaching  it  from  the  vine,  and,  as  is  gen* 
erally  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  young  and  tender  peas.  But  Mr, 
Peabody  informs  us  that  it  has  been  a  as- 
certained by  Dr.  Harris,  that  the  Oriole 
opeus  the  pods  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
peas,  but  for  the  grub  of  the  pea-bug  ;  and 
that  instead  of  mischief,  he  is  perform- 
ing a  service,  for  which  he  is  more  de- 
serving of  gratitude  than  reproach.  Al- 
though we  have  several  birds  which  oc- 
casionally do  a  little  mischief  in  our  fields 
and  gardens,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  wheth- 
er we  have  any  which  would  not  be  found 
to  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise, 
were  their  history  fully  known.  From 
its  manner  of  building,  this  bird  is  often 
called  he  Hang  Bird,  or  Hang  JVe##. 


THE  RED-WINGED  BLACK-BIRD. 
Icterus  phaniceus. — Daud. 
Description. — Color  of  the  male  rich 
glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lesser  wing  coverts,  in  which  the  lower 
row  of  feathers  is  of  a  buff  orange  color 
tipped  with  white,  and  the  rest  of  a  bright 
scarlet ;  legs,  feet  and  bill  glossy  black, 
the  latter  an  elongated,  straight,  sharp- 
pointed  cone,  slightly  flattened  in  front ; 
iris  hazel ;  tail  rounded,  reaching  2  inches 
beyond  the  folded  wings.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  i)  inches,  the  folded 
wing  5  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  13£ 
inches.  The  female  is  considerably  smal- 
ler than  the  male,  and  her  general  color 
dull  reddish  brown.  The  lesser  wins 
coverts  usually  exhibit  something  of  the 
reddish  and  orange  hue,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  the  bright  scarlet  observed  in  the 
female. 

History.— This  singularly  marked  bird 
usually  arrives  in  Vermont  early  in  April, 
and  takes  up  its  residence  in  flocks  in  the 
marshes  and  swamps.  Here  they  com- 
mence building  their  nests  about  the  mid- 
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die  of  May.  These  are  usually  construct- 
ed in  a  thicket  of  alders,  or  other  bushes, 
at  the  height  only  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  are  made  of  the  leaves  of 
flags,  swamp-grass,  something  in  the 
form  of  that  of  the  Golden  Robin.  The 
eggs,  varying  from  3  to  5  in  number,  are 
bluish  white,  with  irregular  faint  purple 
markings  on  the  larger  end.  About  the 
beginning  of  September  they  begin  to  col- 
lect in  flocks,  and  sometimes  do  consid- 
erable damage  to  the  unripe  corn.  But 
it  is  believed  that  the  advantage  derived 
from  these  birds  in  the  destruction  of 
larva*  and  insects  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  vastly  more  than  compensates  for  all 
the  damage  they  do  It  is  stated  by 
Kalra,  that  after  a  great  destruction  of 
these  and  the  common  Black -Birds  for 
the  legal  reward  of  3d.  per  dozen,  in  1748, 
the  worms  and  grubs  multiplied  so  ex 


rives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  being 
much  among  the  cattle  as  they  are  feed- 
ing in  the  pastures.  Its  food  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  insects,  and  it  might  be 
regarded  as  a  public  benefactor  were  it 
not  for  certain  habits  which  render  it  de- 
testable and  prevent  its  receiving  the 
credit  to  which  its  good  qualities  would 
otherwise  entitle  it.  Being  strangers  to 
the  joys  which  spring  from  conjugal  fi- 
delity and  having  a  strong  aversion  to  do- 
mestic cares,  this  bird  contrives  to  escape 
them  by  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds.  This  it  does  in  the  absence 
of  the  owners  of  the  nest,  and  when  the 
owners  return  they  usually  manifest  much 
uneasiness  and  make  siromz  efforts  to 


ceedingly  as  to  destroy  a  great  part  of  the 
grass  in  New  England.* 


throw  out  the  intruded  egg.  When  they 
do  not  succeed  in  this,  they  often  build 


COW  BLACK-BIRD. 
Icterus  pecoris.—Tr.M. 
Description. — Color  glossy  black  with 
violet  reflections  from  the  back  and  breast; 
head  and  neck  above  and  below  dusky 
cinamon  brown  ;  bill  robust,conical,acute, 
slightly  compressed  towards  the  end,  and 
of  a  glossy  black  color;  upper  mandible 
rounded  and  encroaching  a  little  upon 
the  forehead,  sides  of  the  lower  mandable 
inflected ;  nostrils  basal  and  partly  cov- 
ered ;  neck    short,  body  robust ;  tarsus 
compressed,  acute  behind  and  covered 
anteriorly  with  seven  longish  scutella; 
toes  free,  lateral  ones  nearly  equal ;  legs, 
fret,  and  claws  brownish  black.  Tail 
rather  short  and  slightly  forked.  Wings 
longish,  curved,  slightly  rounded  and  the 
2d  and  3d  quills  longest.    Length  of  the 
specimen  before   me  7  inches;  folded 
wing  4$,  spread  of  the  wings  12,  tail  reach- 
es 1  inch  beyond  the  folded  wing.  Fe- 
male less  than  the  male,  and  of  a  dusky 
color.  fflflpM^' 
Histo«t. — The  Cow  Black-Bird  dc- 


a  flooring  over  the  strange  egg  and  ele- 
vate the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  new  nest 
within  the  old.  But  in  many  cases  cir- 
cumstances will  not  allow  them  time  for 
this  labor,  and  then  they  are  obliged  pa- 
tiently to  submit  to  the  imposition.  The 
egg  of  the  Cow-Bird  is  always  hatched 
first,  and  the  young  by  its  superior  size 
often  smothers  the  lawful  heirs.  The 
proprietors  of  the  nest,  however,  feed  the 
foundling  and  treat  it  with  the  same  kind- 
ness as  if  it  were  their  own  offspring. 

A  case  of  this  intrusion  of  the  Cow 
Black-Bird  occurred  in  Burlington  in 
1840,  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  R.  G. 
Cole,  Esq.  Cashier  of  the  Burlington 
Bank.  He  had  noticed  a  pair  of  common 
yellow  birds,  Fringilla  tristis,  busily  en- 
gaged for  several  days  in  building  a  nest 
upon  one  of  his  trees.  A  day  or  two  af- 
ter he  had  supposed  it  complete,  he  no- 
ticed that  it  had  suddenly  undergone  a 
very  considerable  enlargement,  so  much 
so  that  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
upon  examining  it  he  found  that  it  consis- 
ted of  two  nests,  one  within  the  other,and 
that  the  lower  nest  contained  an  egg  of 
the  Cow  Black-Bird.  The  upper  nest  was 
entirely  of  cotton,  and  upon  the  circum- 
stance being  known,  it  was  found  that 
my  friend  Mr.S.E.  Howard,whose  yard  is 
adjacent  to  the  garden  containing  the 
nest,  had  observed  two  birds  eagerly 
searching  his  premises  for  building  mate- 
rials, and  that  he  had,  with  his  accustom- 
ed liberality,  purposely  thrown  out  sev- 
eral handfuls  of  cotton,  all  of  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  were  found  neatly  wrought  into  the 
nest  above-mentioned. 

The  egg  of  the  Cow  Black-Bird  is  a 
little  larger  than  that  of  the  Blue  bird, 
oval,  whitish  tinged  with  green  and  spot- 
ted with  brown.  Its  notes  are  affected 
and  unpleasant. 
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THE  BOB-O-LINK. 
Icterus  agripennis. — Bon  a  P. 
Description. — The  spring  dress  of  the 
male : — the  top  of  the  head,  wings,  tail, 
■ides  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  plu- 
mage, black,  with  the  feathers  frequently 
skirted  with  brownish  yellow  ;  back  of 
the  head  yellowish  white  ;  scapulars, 
rump,  and  tail  coverts  white,  tinged  with 
ash  ;  extremities  of  the  tail  feathers  similar 
to  those  of  the  woodpeckers  ;  bill  bluish 
black  ;  legs  dark  brown.  Color  of  the  fe- 
male, the  young,  and  the  male,  in  autumn 
and  winter,  varied  with  brownish  black 
and  brownish  yellow  above,  dull  yellow 
beneath.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me  7  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings  11|  in- 
ches. 

History. — This  is  a  common  bird  in  the 
summer  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
many  parts  it  is  called  the  Rice  Bird,  or 
Rice  Bunting,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  feeding  much  upon  wild  rice.  It  is 
also  sometimes  called  the  Skunk  Black 
Bird,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  black 
and  white  markings  to  those  of  the 
skunk.  But  Rob-o-link  is  its  most  common 
designation.  This  bird  does  not  usually 
make  its  appearance  in  Vermont  till  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  the  males  are  gen- 
erally seen  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  fe- 
males. They  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  low  meadows,  and  upon  these  and  the 
neighboring  ploughed  fields  they  destroy 
vast  numbers  of  insects  and  larva?;  and 
this  kind  of  food  being  abundant,  they 
seldom  leave  it  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
injury  by  feeding  upon  grain  or  fruits. 
Hence  they  arc  rather  regarded  as  bene- 
factors, and  being  of  an  animated,  jovial 
turn,  though  somewhat  boisterous,  they 
are  received  on  their  return  in  the  spring 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Hob -o- link 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  among  the 
grass.  It  is  placed  in  a  slight  depression 
and  constructed  of  grass,  coarse  on  I  he 
outside  and  lined  with  that  which  is  finer. 
The  female  lays  from  4  to  6  eggs,  which 
are  of  a  dull  yellowish  white  color,  spot- 
ted with  brown.  About  the  last  of  July 
the  males  put  off  their  black  and  white 


THE  CROW  BLACK  BIRD. 


nuptial  dress.and  assume  ihcgray, unosten- 
tatious garb  of  the  female  and  the  young, 
and  by  the  middle  of  August  they  begin 
to  collect  in  flocks  in  the  swamps  and  wet 
meadows,  and  soon  after  leave  for  a  more 
southern  climate. 

Genus  Qciscalds  ^-Vieillot. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  bare,  com- 
pressed from  ihe  bnse?  entire,  with  sharp  edges 
bent  inwards  ;  tipper  mandible  forming  an  acute 
angle  with  ihe  fathers  of  the  head,  curved  from 
(he  middle,  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  long  heel  within.  Nostrils  oval,  half 
ctosed  by  a  membrane.  Tongue  cartilaginous, 
flat tened,  torn  at  the  sides  and  cleft  at  the  point. 
Tarsus  a  little  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  inner 
toe  free,  miter  one  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle 
one  Wings  moderate  in  length  ;  1st  primary 
equal  to  the  5ih,  and  but  little  shorter  than  ihe  2dt 
3d,  and  4ih,  which  are  longest.  Tail  of  li  feath- 
ers,  more  or  less  rounded- 


COMMON  CROW  BLACK-BIRD. 
Quiscalus  versicolor. — Vieillot. 

Description. — Color  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast,  deep  violet,  with  greenish  and 
purplish  reflections;  back,  belly,  and  scan  - 
ulars  dark  bronze  color;  wings  and  tail 
reflecting  various  shades  of  purple,  with 
green  blue  and  coppery  tints.  Bill  and 
legs  black.  Upper  mandible  longer,  but 
not  so  stout  as  the  lower,  and  the  keel 
within  large.  Feet  and  claws  strong.  Iris 
bright  gamboge  yellow.  Tail  of  12  feath- 
ers, rounded  or  wedge  form,  and  reaching 
3  inches  beyond  the  folded  wings.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me  12  inches ;  tail 
5$;  folded  wings  5.7;  bill  above  1.2,  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  1.4.  Length  of 
the  female  usually  11  inches. 

History. — The  Crow  Black  Bird  is  an 
active  and  sociable  bird,  which  warns  us 
by  his  loud,  clanking  note,  late  in  the 
spring,  that  he  is  once  more  in  our  fields 
and  gardens,  apparently  unconscious  that 
there  can  be  any  objection.  He  is  one  of 
those  creatures  concerning  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  they  are  friends  or 
foes;  sometimes  they  are  the  one  and 
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sometimes  the  other,  and  it  is  only  by 
striking  a  balance  between  the  service 
and  injury,  that  we  can  determine  how  to 
regard  them.  That  he  pulls  up  corn  for 
the  sake  of  the  seed  is  undeniable-^  but  it 
is  also  true  that  he  devours  immense  num- 
bers of  insects,  grubs  and  caterpillars. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  his 
services  and  prevent  his  depredations 
Some  attempts  to  effect  this  object  have 
already  been  made,  by  soaking  the  seed 
in  some  solution,  which  shall  make  it  less 
palatable  to  the  bird/  Crow  Black  Birds 
build  their  nests  in  communities,  some- 
times on  bushes  and  sometimes  on  lofty 
trees,  and  several  nests  are  frequently 
teen  upon  the  same  tree.  The  nest  is 
composed  outwardly  of  mud  and  coarse 
gra**,and  is  lined  inwardly  with  tine  grass, 
aair,  4c.  T"he  eggs,  usually  5  or  G,  are 
greenish,  spotted  with  dark  olive.  Only 
one  brood  is  usually  reared  in  a  season. 
About  the  time  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn 
U»  old  and  young  collect  in  very  large 
flocks  and  commence  their  migration  to 
the  south,  laying  the  whole  country  un- 
"■r  contribution  as  they  advance. 


THE  RUSTY  BLACK-BIRD. 
Quiscalvs  ferruginevs. — Lath. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
Malt  deep  black,  with  greenish  and  bluish 
reflections  ;  bill  and  feet  black  ;  iris  pale 
yellow.  Wings  long;  second  quill  lon- 
gest; tail  long,  slightly  rounded  ;  plumage 
•oft,  blended,  and  glossy.  Bill  straight, 
tapering,  and  compressed  from  the  base  ; 
nostrils,  basal,  oval,  half  closed  above  by 
a  membrane.  Body  rather  slender;  feet 
strong ;  tarsus  covered  anteriorly  with  a 
few  long  scutella.  Length  (J\  inches  ; 
spread  I  U,  in  males.  General  color  of 
the  female  brownish  black  ;  the  sides  of 
the  head  over  the  eyes,  and  a  broad  band 
beneath  it,  light  yellowish  brown  ;  the 
feathers  of  the  lower  parts  more  or  less 
margined  with  brownish.  Bill,  iris,  and 
bet  as  in  the  male. — .Audubon. 

History.— The  Rusty  Black  Bird,  call- 
ad  also  the  Rusty  Grakte,  passes  through 
this  state  in  its  spring  and  fall  migrations, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  here  in  considera- 
ble flocks,  particularly  in  the  fall  Some 
of  them  probably  breed  in  the  north  part 
of  the  state.  They  resemble  the  Red- 
winged  Black  Birds  in  their  habits  and  in 
the  construction  of  their  nests,  which  are 
built  upon  low  bushes  in  moist  meadows. 
The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  light  blue  color, 
streaked  and  da«h**d  with  lines  of  brown 
lad  black.  

•hstwty. 


tiik  crow. 


Gehcs  Corvcs — Linnttvs. 
Generic  Characters.— Oill  thick,  straight 
at  its  base,  slightly  bent  toward*  the  point ;  nna- 
(rila  basal,  open  and  hidden  by  reflected  bristly 
feather*  ;  feet  uiih  three  loes  before  and  one  be* 
hind,  divided  ;  the  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
toe ;  winjs  pointed  ;  first  quill  short,  third  and 
fourth  longest.    The  tail  consists  of  12  feathers. 


THE  CROW. 
Corvus  americanus. — AcncBoif. 

Dr.scRiPTiojf . — Color  black  and  glossy, 
with  violet  reflections  from  the  wings, 
tail  and  Bhoulder  feathers  ;  tail  rounded, 
and  extending  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond 
the  folded  wings;  bill,  legs,  feet  and 
claws  black ;  bristly  feathers  incumbent 
upon  each  side  of  the  bill  covering  the 
nostrils;  the  fourth  quill  feather  longest; 
usual  length  1!)  inches. 

History. — The  Crow  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
large  birds  which  pass  the  whole  winter 
in  Vermont.  During  the  winter  the  Crow* 
reside  in  flocks,  but  on  the  approach  of 
spring  they  separate  into  pairs,  and  retire 
into  trie  forests  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
their  young.  During  this  period  they  arc 
vigilant,  suspicious,  and  upon  any  real  or 
supposed  intrusion  npon  their  purpose 
they  become  very  noisy.  They  build 
their  nests  upon  lofty  trees,  and  usually 
select  for  that  purpose  such  as  have  thick 
tops,  in  which  the  nests  can  be  more  ef- 
fectually concealed.  On  this  account  the 
pine  and  other  evergreens  are  often  cho- 
sen. The  nest  is  constructed  exteriorly 
of  sticks,  plastered  with  earth,  and  lined 
with  moss,  wool,  or  other  soft  substances. 
Their  eggs,  from  4  to  6  in  number,  are  of 
a  pale  green  color,  marked  with  streaks 
and  blotches  of  brown.  The  Crow  is  om- 
nivorous, devouring  insects,  worms,  car- 
rion, fish,  grain,  fruits,  snakes,  frogs  and 
other  reptiles,  and  also  the  eggs  of  other 
birds.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  he  does 
the  agriculturist  considerable  damage  by 
pulling  up  the  young  Indian  corn  for  the 
sake  of  the  kernel,  on  which  account  a 
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bounty  of  10  cents  a  head  for  his  destruc 
tion  was,  for  a  time,  authorized  by  logisla 
live  enactment.   To  prevent  bis  ch  (nida- 
tions upon  the  corn  fields  various  kinds  o 
scare-crows  have  been  devised,  but  tli.tt 
which  is  most  commonly  resorted  to  at 
present,  consists  in  stretching  threads  of 
cotton  yarn  across  the  field  in  various  di- 
rections. To  compensate  for  the  mischief 
which  they  do,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  crows  do  the  farmer  some  service  by 
the  destruction  of  grubs  and  insects,  be- 
sides acting  as  general  scavengers  in  re 
moving  the  carcases  of  dead  animals.  It 
is  said  they  know  how  to  break  open  nuts 
and  shellfish, in  order  to  eat  what  is  within, 
by  letting  them  fall  from  a  great  height 
upon  the  rocks  below  ;  and  there  is  a  sto 
ry  that,  ns  a  certain  ancient  philosopher 
was  walking  along  the  sea-shore  gather- 
ing shells,  one  of  these  unlucky  birds, 
mistaking  his  bald  head  for  a  stone,  drop 
ped  a  shell-fish  upon  it,  and  thus  killed  at 
once  a  philosopher  and  an  oyster.* 

The  crow  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon 
learns  to  distinguish  those  who  have  the 
care  of  him,  but  is  of  a  thievish  propensi- 
ty, and  often  carries  off  valuable  articles 
and  hides  them  by  thrusting  them  into 
holes  and  crevices. 


THE  RAVEN. 

Corviu  corax. — Linn^us. 

Description. — Color  of  the  plumage 
deep  black,  glossed  with  blue  and  purplish 
blue,  the  lower  parts  with  green  ;  feathers 
of  the  foreneck  lanceolate  and  elongated  ; 
tail  much  rounded,  reaching  2  inches  be- 

Jrond  the  wings  ;  nasal  feathers  half  the 
ength  of  the  bill ;  bill  and  feet  black  ; 
iris  dark  chestnut  brown.  Length  26  in- 
ches, spread  50. — Jlud.  Rich. 

History. — The  Raven  is  a  well  known 
bird,  being  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  it 
abounds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  extends 
its  migrations  northward  even  to  the  po- 
lar seas.  It  has  for  several  years  been 
less  frequently  seen  in  Vermont  than  for- 
merly, and  it  was  always  a  rare  bird 
here  compared  with  the  crow.  It  feeds 
principally  upon  the  carcasses  and  offals 
of  the  larger  animals  which  are  slain  by 
hunters  or  wolves,  or  that  die  by  disease. 
The  Raven  does  not,  like  the  crow,  build 
its  nest  upon  a  tree,  but  in  the  inacces- 
sible clefts  of  lofty  precipices.  The  Raven 
is  easily  tamed,  and  manifests  much  at- 
tachment to  its  keeper.  It  may  be  taught 
to  imitate  the  human  voice  and  to  articu- 
late many  words  very  distinctly. 

~  •  Nuttall. 


THE  BLUE  JAY. 

Corvus  cristatus. — Liknjeus. 

Description. — General  color  light  blue 
above,  grayish  white  beneath  ;  a  stripe  of 
black  passes  over  the  head  and  down  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  forming  a  collar 
under  the  throat;  a  black  spot  before  each 
eye  connected  by  a  black  line  over  the 
base  of  the  bill  ;  crest  pale  blue  in  front, 
approaching  to  black  on  the  back  part ; 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  both 
webs  of  the  secondaries  and  wing  coverts 
bright  blue,  the  two  latter  barred  with 
black  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tail  of  19 
feathers,  wedge-form,  bright  blue,  barred 
with  black  excepting  the  two  outer  feath- 
ers, and  tipped  with  white  excepting  the 
two  inner  ones ;  mouth,  bill,  legs,  feet 
and  claws  black.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  11  inches. 

History. — The  Blue  Jay  is  one  of  oui 
most  elegant  and  lively  birds.  It  is  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  56th°  of 
latitude.  It  breeds  in  Vermont  as  well 
as  in  almost  or  quite  every  other  state  in 
the  Union.  They  are  somewhat  migra- 
tory, most  of  them  proceeding  to  the 
south  in  the  fall.  Audubon  says  they  are 
very  numerous  in  the  southern  states  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  are  most  plentif  ul 
in  Vermont  in  autumn,  when  they  com- 
mit depredations  upon  fields  of  corn  and 
oats.  The  greater  part  of  them  proceed 
to  the  south  before  winter  sets  in,  but 
some  remain  with  us  after  the  snows  fall, 
and  purloin  a  scanty  subsistence  from  oar 
corn  cribs  and  granaries.  These  birds  ore 
truly  omnivorous,  feeding  upon  almost 
any  thing  which  falls  in  their  way.  In  the 
summer  season  it  destroys  the  eggs  and 
young  of  other  birds.  When  confined  in 
cage  with  several  other  birds,  it  has 
)i'cn  known  to  kill  and  devour  them  all. 
The  Blue  Jay  is  a  very  active,  noisy  bird, 
and  is  capable  of  imitating  the  voice  of 
the  sparrow-hawk  so  nearly  as  to  frighten 
all  the  small  birds  in  the  neighborhood. 
Its  nest,  which  is  composed  of  twigs  and 
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fibrous  roots,  is  built  in  trees.  The  eggs 
ire  4  or  5,  of  a  dull  white  color,  spotted 

with  brown.   

THE  CANADA  JAY. 
Corvus  canadensis. — Link. 

Description.  General   color  dark 

leaden  gray  ;  hind  head  black  ;  forehead, 
collar  beneath,  and  tip  of  the  tail  brown- 
ish white;  interior  veins  of  the  wings 
brown  and  partly  tipped  with  white  ;  bill 
and  legs  black  ;  iris  dark  hazel  ;  plumage 
of  the  head  loose  and  prominent;  tail 
long  and  wedge-shaped.  Sexes  alike  in 
color.  Length  11  inches;  spread,  15. 
-Xuttall. 
Historv. — This  jay,  which  is  called  in 
places  the  W  hiskey  Jac/>,and  in  others 


the  Carrion  Bird,  inhabits  principally  be- 
tween the  44th  and  uVith   parallels  of 


black  ;  a  white  line  from  the  nostril  pass- 
ing beneath  the  eye,  spreads  out  upon 
the  side  of  the  neck  ;  back  ash  color ; 
quill  and  tail  feathers  brownish  black, 
edged  with  grayish  white ;  belly  brown- 
ish white,  deepening  into  brownish  yel- 
low upon  the  Bides  and  beneath  the  tail  ; 
bill  black;  legs  and  feet  bluish  ;  fifth 
quill  feather  longest  ;  fourth  and  sixth 
nearly  as  long ;  tail  long  and  rounded. 
Length  54  inches,  tail  2%  ;  folded  wing 
2.7,  spread  of  the  wings  6f . 

History.— The  Chicadee,  or  Black- 
cap Titmouse,  seems  to  be  common 
through  the  whole  continent,  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  65th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
They  rear  their  young  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  purpose  they  take 


possession  of  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tree 
or  of  the  deserted  holes  of  the  wood- 
It  is  found  in  the  state  of  pecker,   or  where  these  are  not  to  be 


north  latitude 

Maine,  and  in  the  north  parts  of  New  I  had  they  excavate  a  cavity  for  themselves 


Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York,  but 
is  seldom  seen  further  to  the  southward. 
It  breeds  in  each  of  the  states  above  nam- 
ed. The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  the 
thick  top  of  a  spruce  or  fir,  at  the  height 
of  6  or  8  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  pla- 
ced near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is 
made  of  twigs  and  fibrous  roots,  lined 
with  moss  and  grass.  The  eggs  are  from 
4  to  6,  of  a  light  gray  color,  faintly  mark- 
ed with  brown.  They  feed,  during  the 
summer,  upon  worms  and  insects,  and, 
during  the  winter,  they  are  driven  by  ne- 
cessity to  feed  upon  the  buds  and  leaves 
of  spruce  and  fir. 


Genus  Parus. — LtMiVI, 
Generic  Characttrs.—B\\\  short,straight, 

e,  compressed,  cm  ire.  edged  and  pointed,  hav- 
ing bristles  at  the  base  :  the  upper  mandible  lon- 
ger, rounded  above  and  slightly  curved  ;  nostrils 
■t  the  base  of  the  bill,  rounded  and  concealed  by 
ibe  advancing  feathers  j  tongue  blunt  and  cleft  or 
entire,  and  acute  ;  feet  rather  large,  toes  almost 
wholly  divided  ;  the  nail  of  (he  hind  toe  strongest, 
and  most  curved;  fourth  and  fifth  primaries  longest. 
The  female  and  young  differ  but  little  from  the 
adult  male.  Moult,  annual ;  plumage,  long  and 
slender.   


THE  CI11CADEE. 
Parus  atricapillus.—Litx. 
Description. — The  whole  upp^r  pnrt 
of  the  head,  nape,  chin  and  throat,  velvet 
Pr  1.  10 


in  some  rotten  stub  of  a  tree.    The  ma- 
terials of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  vary  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but  are  generally  the  hair  of  quad- 
rupeds  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
disposed  in  the  shape  of  a  loose  bag  or 
purse  lining  the  inside  of  the  excavation, 
while   others   have   said   that  without 
constructing  any  nest,   they   lay  their 
eggs,  usually  C  or  8,  upon  the  dry  rotten 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The 
eggs  are  white,  with  specks  of  brownish 
red.    This  industrious  little  bird  resem- 
bles the  wood-peckers  in  many  of  its  hab- 
its, running  round  upon  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  the  trees  with  the  greatest  ease, 
frequently  with  its  back  downward,  while 
searching  for  its  food.    Late  in  the  fall, 
they  may  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
about  our  orchards  and  shade  trees,  and 
they  doubtless  render  essential  service  by 
destroying  the  eggs  and  larva?  of  insects 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  crevi- 
ces of  the  bark,  to  be  hatched  the  next 
spring 

THE  HUDSON  BAY  TITMOUSE. 

Parus  hudsonicits. — Lath. 
D  inscription. — General  color  dull  lead- 
en, tinged  with  a  light  brown  ;  head  um- 
ber brown  ;  throat  and  fore  neck  black, 
with  a  band  of  white  under  each  eye  ; 
breast  and  belly  grayish  white,  sides  light 
yellowish  brown.  Bill  black,  short, 
straight,  slightly  convex  and  acutely  poin- 
ted ;  iris  dark  brown  ;  feet  lead  color. 
Length  5  inches,  spread  7.  Ftmalc  re- 
sembles the  male,  but  the  colors  are  dul- 
ler.— Audubon. 

HISTORY. — This  species  is  much  less 
common  in  V  ermont  than  the  preceding, 
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and  is  not  often  seen  farther  to  the  south- 
ward than  the  north  part  of  this  state.  It 
breeds  in  the  utate  of  Maine,  and  some  of 
them  very  probably  rear  their  young  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  this  state.  Its 
nest,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  is  in  the 
hollow  cavity  of  an  old  tree,  and  one, 
which  Audubon  found  in  Labrador,  was 
completely  lined  with  fur. 


Genus  Bombycilla. — Brisson. 

Centric  Characters.— Bill  short,  straight 
and  elevated  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  curved  to- 
wards the  tip,  and  provided  with  a  strongly  mark- 
ed toolh  ;  nostrils  at  tho  base  of  the  bill,  oval, 
open,  hidden  by  stiff  hairs  directed  forward  ; 
tongue  cartilaginous,  broad  at  the  tip  and  lacera- 
ted ;  feet  with  three  toes  directed  forward,  and 
one  backward,  the  exterior  united  to  the  middle  toe. 
Wings  moderate,  1st  and  2d  primaries  longest; 
the  spurious  feathers  very  short.  Sexes  alike  in 
appearance  and  both  crested. 


THE  CEDAR,  OR  CHERRY  BIRD. 
Bombycilla  carolinensis. — B r i  s so » . 

Description.  Head,  neck,  breast, 

back  and  wing  coverts  yellowish  brown, 
brighest  on  the  front  of  the  crest  and 
darkest  on  the  back  ;  frontlet  black,  with 
a,  black  line  over  the  eye  extending  back- 
ward under  the  crest ;  chin  blackish,  n 
white  line  along  the  margin  of  the  under 
jaw  ;  belly  yellow  ;  vent  white  ;  wings 
dusky  ;  rump  and  tail  coverts  dark  ash;  tail 
of  the  same  color  deepening  into  dusky  and 
broadly  tipped  with  bright  yellow  ;  more 
or  less  of  the  secondaries  of  the  wings 
sometimes  ornamented  with  small  Ver- 
million colored  appendages,  resembling 
sealing  wax.  The  bill,  legs  and  claws 
are  black  ;  iris  red.  In  the  female  the 
tints  ore  duller.    Length  7£  inches. 

History  —This  specieB  inhabits  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  southern  states  during  the 


winter  and  in  the  northern  during  the 
summer.    These  birds  are  very  social  in 
their  habits;  usually  living  in  small  flocks, 
even  during  the  period  in  which  they  are 
rearing  their  young  ;  and  hence  we  usu- 
ally find  several  of  their  nests  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  often  within  a  few 
rods  of  each  other.    The  nest  is  usually 
placed  in  the  top  of  a  spruce  or  hemlock, 
at  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  constructed  with  sticks, 
roots  and  grass,  lined  with  lint,down  and 
other  soft  substances.    The  eggs,  usually 
4  or  5  in  number,  are  of  a  pale  clay-white, 
spotted  with  umber  at  the  large  end. 
These  birds,  which  mostly  migrate  to 
the  south  in  the  fall,  return  to  Vermont 
in  April,  and  are  found  here  during  the 
summer  in  large  numbers.    During  the 
early  part  of  summer  they  feed  upon 
worms  and  insects,  and  render  an  essen- 
tial service  by  the  destruction  of  these 
and  the  catterpillars,  which  infest  our  or- 
chards ;   but  this  service  is   soon  for- 
gotten, and  when  the  little  bird  claims 
for  his  reward,  a  few  of  the  cherries, 
which  he  has  protected,  he  is  only  an- 
swered by  the  gun  of  the  ungrateful  and 
cruel  gardener.  Although  they  feed  upon 
fruits  and  berries  of  various  kinds,  they 
seem  to  be  more  fond  of  cherries  and  the 
berries  of  red  cedar  than  any  others,  and 
hence  their  name  Cherry  Bird,  or  Cedar 
Bird. 

INSECTIVEROUS  BIRDS- 

In  birds  of  this  order  the  bill  is  either 
short  or  of  moderate  length.  It  is  straight, 
rounded  or  awl-shaped.  The  upper  man- 
dible is  curved  and  notched  towards  the 
point,  most  commonly  provided  at  the 
base  with  stiff  hairs  directed  forward. 
The  feet  have  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  nil  on  the  same  level.  The  outer 
toe  is  united  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as 
the  first  articulation.  Their  food  is  in- 
sects in  the  summer,  but  principally  ber- 
ries during  the  colder  part  of  the  year. 
Their  voices  are,  for  the  most  part,  melo- 
dious. 


Gescs  La  nils.— Linnccus. 
Generic    Characters.— Bill  of  medium 

size,  strong,  straight  from  the  base,  considerably 
compressed  ;  upper  mandible  much  bent,  toothed 
and  hooked  towards  the  tip,  which  is  acute  ;  base 
of  the  bill  without  a  cere,  furnished  with  strong 
bristles  directed  forward;  no*tri!s  close  to  tho 
base,  Literal,  nearly  round,  half  closed  by  a  vaul- 
ted membrane,  und  nearly  conceiled  by  the  bris- 
tles ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  feet  with 
three  toe?  before  and  one  behind,  free;  the  third 
and  fourth  quills  longest. 
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THE  BUTCHER  BIRD. 
Lanius  horealis.— Vieielot. 

Desc  ription. — Color  above  pale  ciner- 
eous, becoming  nearly  while  towards  the 
tail;  wings  and  tail  brownish  black,  with 
a  black  bar  extending  from  the  nostril 
through  the  eye  to  the  neck;  beneath 
white,  beautifully  waved  with  pale  brown; 
outer  feathers  01  the  tail  partly  white  and 
a  whitish  spot  on  the  wings  just  below 
their  coverts  ;  legs  and  fret  black  ;  bill 
and  claws  bluish  bhek.  Tail  rounded, 
extending  3  inches  beyond  the  folded 
wings ;  third  primary  longest.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me  10  inches, 
spread  13. 

History.— The  Butcher-Bird,  or,  as  he 
is,  perhaps,  more  generally  called,  the 
Grrat  JS'urthrrn  Shrike,  though  frequently 
seen  in  Vermont,  is  not  very  common. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription and  figure  were  made,  was  shot 
in  Burlington  in  May,  H42.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson says  that  this  bird  is  common  in 
the  woody  districts  of  the  fur  countries 
as  far  north  as  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Many  of  them  migrate  to  the  south  in  the 
fall,  but  some  remain  in  the  fur  countries 
through  the  winter.  Its  nest  is  built  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  grass  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs,  5  or  6  in 
number,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  gray,  spotted 
at  the  large  end  with  dark  yellowish 
brown.  Like  the  king  bird  it  attacks  ea- 
gles, hawks  and  crows,  and  drives  them 
from  the  neighborhood  of  its  nest. 


Gencs  Mcscicapa. — Linrucus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  medium  siz- 
ed, ra'her  Mout,  angular,  considerably  widened 
and  flattened  towards  ihc  base,  which  is  guarded 
by  longish  bristle*  ;  upper  mandible  notched  tow- 
ards the  end  and  bent  at  the  tip  ;  nostrils  basal, 
lateral  and  ovoid,  partly  hid  by  hairs  ;  tarsus  the 
same  length  as  the  middle  toe  or  a  li: tics  longer  ; 
inner  toe  free,  or  tcaicclj  united  at  the  baso  ;  hind 
nail  more  curved  than  the  re<<t,  and  larger  than 
that  of  the  middle  toe  ;  wings  long  and  sumcwhat 
rharp;  first  quill  rery  shurt,  the  second  shorter 
than  the  third  and  founb,  which  are  longest. 


THE  KING  BIRD. 

a  tyrannus. — Brissok. 

Description. — Color  of  the  head  when 
the  feathers  are  smooth,  shining  velvet 
black,  but  when  the  feathers  are  ruffled  a 
spot  of  bright  ochrey  yellow  appears  on 
the  crown  ;  back  brownish  black  ;  wings 
very  dark,  hair  brown,  the  secondaries 
and  wing  coverts  edged  with  gray ;  tail 
even,  pitch  black,  tipped  with  white,  and 
extending  far  beyond  the  wings;  breast 
light  ash  ;  belly  white  ;  bill,  legs  and 
feet  black  ;  bill  wide  at  the  base  gradually 
narrowing  to  the  tip ;  upper  mandible 
with  convex  sides,  meeting  in  an  obtuse 
ridge  and  hooked  at  the  point ;  short,  stiff 
bristles  at  the  ingle  of  the  mouth  ;  second 
quill  longest.  Length  8  inches,  spread  of 
the  wings  14. 

Historv. — The  King  Bird,  or  Tyrant 
Fly-catcher,  ns  he  is  sometimes  called, 
spends  the  winter  at  the  south, beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.    Early  in  the 
spring  he  proceeds  to  the  north  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  is  found  rearing  its  young 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Richardson,  as  far  north  as 
the  5?th  parallel  of  latitude.    It  arrives 
in  Vermont  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and 
in  the  summer  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.    Its  nest  is  built  in  the  tops  of 
orchard    and   forest  trees,   at  various 
heights  from  the  ground,  and  is  composed 
of  coarse  dry  grass,  weeds  and  loose  pieces 
of  bark,  compactly  connected  and  bedded 
with    down,  tow  and  woolly  substan- 
ces, and  lined  with  fine  fibrous  roots, 
grass,  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  from  3  to  5, 
of  a  bluish  white  color,  marked  with 
spots  of  deep  bright  brown.    The  same 
pair  frequently  rears  two  broods  in  a  sea- 
son.   The  food  of  the  king  bird  consists 
almost  entirely  of  insects,  such  as  bee- 
tles, crickets,  grasshoppers  and  various 
kinds  of  flies  and  catterpillars,  and  the 
only  harm,  which  he  is  accused  of  doing, 
is  that  of  catching  a  few  honey  bees  as 
they  are  gathering  honey  from  the  flow- 
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ers,  which  is  very  trifling  compared  with 
the  services  which  he  renders  the  farmer 
and  gardener.  The  king  bird  manifests 
no  fear  of  the  larger  birds,  but  whenever, 
during  their  breeding  season,  a  hawk  or 
crow  comes  near  his  nest,  he  boldly  at- 
tacks him,  pounces  upon  his  back,  and 
persecutes  him  till  he  is  glad  to  abandon 
the  neighborhood. 


THE  PHOZBE. 

Muscicapa  fusca .— Box  ap . 

Description— General  color  above 
brown  with  an  olive  tinge,  darker  on  the 
head  ;  wings  and  tail  blackish  brown,  the 
feathers  having  the  appearance  of  being 
faded  and  worn,  and  the  color  of  their 
shafts  dark  umber;  an  indistinct  grayish 
circle  around  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  which 
is  bluish  black  and  the  iris  dark  hazel; 
belly  vellowish  white;  tail  slightly  fork- 
ed. Bill  broad,  hooked  at  the  point,  and 
wholly  black;  legs  and  feet  black  with 
sharp  claws.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  6^  inches;  folded  wing  3.4; 
tail  2.7  and  reaching  1.4  beyond  the  fold- 
ed wings.  The  3d  quill  longest,  2d  and 
4th  equal. 

History. — This  well  known  and  fa- 
miliar bird  arrives  from  the  south  about 
the  beginning  of  April  and  retires  again 
in  October.  During  the  summer  it  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  seems 
to  prefer  building  its  nest  beneath  bridg- 
es, in  sheds  and  under  the  eaves  of  bams. 
The  nest  is  usually  constructed  of  mud 
and  moss,  and  lined  with  grass,  hair  and 
other  fibrous  substances,  and  is  sometimes 
built  upon  the  top  of  beams,  and  at  others 
stuck  upon  the  sides.  The  eggs  are  4  or 
5,  and  are  white  and  unspotted.  These 
birds  become  very  much  attached  to  pla- 
ces where  they  have  reared  their  young, 
and  Uie  same  pair  will  resort  to  a  partic- 
ular locality  for  that  purpose,  many  years 
in  succession,  In  illustration  of  this 
statement  I  will  mention  one,  of  several 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own 


observation.  About  the  year  1826  two  of 
these  birds  built  a  nest  upon  a  shelf  in 
my  wood-shed,  and  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession raised  broods  of  young-ones  in 
the  same  place.  The  third  year  when 
the  young  were  about  half  grown  the  fe- 
male bird  disappeared.  The  male  bird 
remained  about  the  nest,  but,  not  feeding 
the  young  ones,  thpy  died.  The  male 
staid  till  fall  and  then  left,  but  returned 
alone  in  the  spring  ;  and  for  three  suc- 
cessive summers  that  bird  sung  his  solita- 
ry and  sad  lament  for  her  to  whom  his 
young  heart  and  early  vows  had  been 
plighted,  around  the  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  mutual  joys.  The 
name  of  this  bird  is  derived  from  the 
sound  of  its  note.  It  is  also  called  the 
Pewit  Fhjc fitchcr. 


THE  WOOD  PEWEE. 
Museicapa  vireiis. — Link. 

Description. — Color  dusky  brownish 
olive  ;  head  brownish  black,  slightly  cres- 
ted ;  below  pale  yellowish,  inclining  to 
white.  Tail  forked  ;  2d  primary  longest ; 
1st  much  shorter  than  the  3d,  and  longer 
than  the  6th.  Length  6  inches;  spread 
10.    The  female  a  little  smaller.— Mdt. 

History.  This  species  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  preceding,  but 
diners  from  it  in  its  habits  and  notes.  It  ar- 
rives later  in  the  spring,  and  confines  it- 
self principally  to  the  thickets  and  forests. 
Its  nest  is  usually  attached  to  the  hori- 
zontal branch  of  a  tree,  and  is  very  curi- 
ously constructed  of  grass,  fine  roots,  lich- 
ens and  cobwebs,  held  together  by  a  glu- 
tinous cement,  and  is  so  thin  as  to  appear 
almost  transparent.  The  eggs  are  4  or  5, 
of  a  light  yellowish  hue,  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown  towards  the  large  end. 

THE  SMALL  PEWEE. 
Muscicapa  acadica.—Gnr.x.. 

Description. — Color  above  dusky  oL 
ive  green  ;  yellowish  white  beneath,  in- 
clining to  ash  on  the  breast ;  wings  dusky 
brown,  crossed  with  two  bars  of  dull 
white  ;  outer  edge  of  the  1st  primary, 
edges  of  the  secondaries,  and  ring  around 
the  eye,  whitish  ;  under  wing  coverts  pale 
yellow  ;  2d,  3d,  and  4th  primaries  nearly 
equal  and  longest.  Tail  pale  dusky  brown, 
notched  ;  legs  and  feet  black.  Sexes 
nearly  alike.  Length  5£  inches ;  spread 
9.— JVuUall. 

History. — This  species  is  common  du- 
ring the  summer  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
none  of  them  were  seen  by  Audubon  or 
his  party  in  Labrador.    It  breeds  in  this 
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state,  and  usually  fixes  its  nest  in  the  up- 
right forks  of  a  small  tree,  at  a  height  of 
from  8  to  30  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
*ggs,  from  4  to  6  in  number,  are  white 
and  unspotted.  It  feeds,  like  the  other 
species  of  this  genus,  upon  bees,  flies  and 


THE  SPOTTED  FLY-CATCHER. 
Muscicapa  canadensis. — Linn. 

De«chiption.— Male  with  the  upper 
parti  ash-gray  ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  brown,  edged  with  gray  ;  the 
head  spotted  with  black  ;  loral  space,  a 
band  beneath  the  eye  proceeding  down 
the  side  of  the  neck,  and  a  belt  of  trian- 
gular spots  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
fore  neck,*  black  ;  lower  parts,  and  a  bar 
from  the  nostril  over  the  eye  pure  yellow  ; 
lower  wing  and  tail  coverts  white  ;  the 
third  quill  longest,  the  second  and  fourth 
but  little  shorter;  tail  rounded.  Female 
similar  to  the  male,  but  the  colors  fainter. 
Y«*ng  with  the  neck  unspotted.  Length 
5,  spread  19. — Audubon. 

Histobt. — This  bird,  according  to  Au- 
dubon, gives  a  decided  preference  to 
mountainous  districts,  and  particularly  to 
such  as  arc  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  underwood  and  shrubbery.  We  are 
informed  hy  the  same  high  authority  that 
its  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  bush, 
made  of  moss  and  lined  with  grass — that 
the  eggs,  usually  5,  are  white,  with  a  few 
spots  of  bright  red  towards  the  large  end. 
It  probably  breeds  in  Vermont,  but  1  have 
no  positive  proof  of  the  fact 

Gkhi-s  Vireo. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  rather  short,  a 
little  compressed,  and  furnished  with  bristles  at 
iu  base  ;  upper  mandible  curved  at  the  extremity 
and  strongly  notched  ;  the  lower  shorter  and  re- 
curred at  the  tip ;  nostrils  basal,  rounded  ;  tongue 
cartilaginous  and  cleft  at  the  point ;  tarsus  l<*n«»«.-r 
than  the  middle  toe  ;  wings  rather  acute  ,  the  2d 
or  3d  primary  longest.  Female  resembles  the 
male,  and  both  sens  more  or  less  tinged  with 


THE  YELLOW-THROATED  VIREO. 

Vireo  fiavifrons. — Vif.ii.lot. 

DEScniPTioN.-Color  yellow-olive  above, 
belly  white ;  throat,  breast,  frontlet  and 
line  round  the  eye  yellow ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts,  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump, 
ash;  wings  nearly  black  with  two  white 
bars ;  tail  blackish,  a  little  forked  ;  pri- 
maries edged  with  pale  ash,  secondaries 
with  white  ;  exterior  tail  feathers  edged 
with  white ;  legs,  feet  and  bill  grayish- 
blue;  iris  haxel.   The  yellow  of  the  fe- 


THI  VIRKOS. 


male  and  young  duller.  Length  5£, 
spread  9. — S'uttall. 

History. — This  species  rears  its  young 
in  the  south  part  of  the  state.  Its  nest  is 
suspended  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  is 
constructed  of  strips  of  bark  and  fibrous 
substances,  which  are  cemented  together 
with  saliva.  The  eggs  are  about  4  in 
number,  are  white  and  spotted  towards 
the  larger  end  with  blackish. 

THE  WHITE-EYED  VIREO. 
Vireo  noveboracensis. — Box  a  p  a rt e  . 

Description. — Yellow  olive  above, 
white  beneath  ;  sides,  line  round  the  eye 
and  spot  near  the  nostrils  yellow  ;  wings 
dusky,  with  two  yellow  bands;  tail  dusky 
brown,  forked;  bill,  legs  and  feet  light 
bluish-gray  ;  iris  white.  Length  b\  ; 
spread  7. — Nutt. 

History.— This  species  constructs  its 
nest  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  usually  builds  nearer  the 
ground.  It  lays  4  or  5  eggs,  which  ore 
white,  spotted  towards  the  large  end  with 
brown. 

THE  RED-EYED  VIREO. 

Vireo  olivaceous. — Bon  a  p. 

Description. -General  color  above  yel- 
low olive;  crown  dark  ash  ;  a  light  gray 
line  from  the  upper  mandible  passes  over 
the  eye  and  widens  behind  it,  with  a  dark 
line  above  and  another  below,  extending 
from  the  eye  to  the  rictus  ;  all  beneath 
whitish,  tinged  with  light  yellow  under 
the  wings  and  on  the  sides ;  wing  and 
tail  feathers  brownish  black,  with  their 
outer  margins  yellow  olive  ;  2d  and  3d 
primaries  longest ;  bill  brown  above,  light- 
er beneath,  straight,  abruptly  bent  and 
notched  at  the  point ;  nostrils  roundish, 
basal ;  a  few  weak  bristles  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth ;  iris  bright  brick  red  ;  legs 
bluish  gray;  tail  slightly  forked.  Length 
6  inches;  tail  2.4  ;  folded  wings  3.3;  bill 
above  .5,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  .75; 
tarsus  .7. 

HisTonv. — This  is  probably  the  most 
common  species  of  Vireo  found  in  Ver- 
mont. They  arrive  early  in  May,  and 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  forests  and 
the  lofty  trees  around  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens. Their  song  is  loud,  lively,  and  en- 
ergetic. They  feed  principally  upon  in- 
sects nnd  calterpillars.  Their  nest  is  con- 
structed of  strings,  strips  of  bark,  and  fi- 
brous substances,  agglutinated  together 
into  the  form  of  a  pouch.  The  eggs  are 
3  or  4,  white,  with  a  few  blackish  brown 
spots  towards  the  large  end.  The  cow 
black-bird  lays  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  this 
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bird  more  frequently  than  in  any  other. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  foregoing 
description  was  made,  was  shot  in  Bur- 
lington. 

THE  SOLITARY  VIREO. 

Vireo  sulitarius.— Vieiilot. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Dusky  olive  above  ;  bel- 
ly white  ;  head  bluish  gray  ;  breast  pale 
cinereus,  inclining  to  reddish  gray  on  the 
throat ;  flanks  and  Hides  of  the  breast  yel- 
low ;  wings  dusky  brown,  with  two  white 
bands;  tail  emarginate and  nearly  black  ; 

firimaries  and  tail  feathers  bordered  with 
ight  green  ;  a  line  of  white  from  the  nos- 
tril to  the  eye,  which  it  encircles;  bill 
short,  broad  ;  upper  mandible  black,  low- 
er pale  bluish  gray  ;  iris  hazel.  Female 
with  the  head  dusky  olive  and  the  throat 
greenish.   Length  5  in.;  spread  8. — A*uZ. 

History. — This  is  a  rare  bird  in  this 
state ;  but  is  said  to  resemble  the  prece- 
ding species  in  its  habits.  It  suspends  its 
nest  from  the  forked  twigs  of  bushes,  and 
lays  4  or  5  eggs,  which  are  light  flesh  col- 
or, with  brownish  red  spots  towards  the 
large  end. 

Genus  Tdrdds. 

Generic  Characters.— Bill  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, wiih  culling  edges,  comprcss»»d  and 
curved  towards  the  point ;  the  upper  mandible  p<u- 
ernlly  noiched  towards  the  extremity,  the  lower 
roundish  ;  a  few  scattered  bristles  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth;  nostrils  basal,  lat--r.il,  rounded,  and 
half  closed  bv  a  naked  membrane;  tongue  notched 
at  the  tip  ;  feet  rather  stout ;  tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe,  which  is  attached  at  the  base  to 
the  outer  one;  wings  rather  short;  the  third, 
fourth  ami  fifth  quill  longest.  The  female  and 
young  differ  litilc  from  tiie  male,  excepting  the 
young  are  more  spoiled.    They  moult  annually. 

THE  BROWN  THRUSH. 
Turdus  ru/W.— Linn-ccs. 

Description. — All  the  upper  parts,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  tail,  bright  reddish 
brown  ;  breast  and  belly  yellowish  white, 
marked  with  long  pointed  dusky  spots; 
wings  crossed  by  two  whitish  bars,  re- 
lieved with  black  ;  tail  long,  reaching 
near  4  inches  beyond  the  wings,  and  roun- 
ded ;  bill  b>ng,  slightly  arched,  black 
above,  and  whitish  below  near  the  base  ; 
nostrils  naked  ;  short,  stiff,  black  bristles 
over  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  legs,  feet 
and  claws  dusky  brown  ;  tarsus  scutila- 
tcd  in  front  ;  middle  toe  much  the  long- 
est;  iris  bright  orange.  Length  11  in.  ; 
spread  of  the  wings  13  inches. 

History. — This  bird  is  known  in  many 
places  by  the  name  of  French  Mocking 


THE  CAT  BIRD. 


Rirk,  and  surely  no  bird,  if  we  except  the 
Mocking  bird  ( Turdus  polygloltus),  excels 
it  in  the  variety  and  sweetness  ol  its  song. 
It  arrives  here  from  the  south  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  commences  building  iU 
nest  early  in  May  The  nest  is  common- 
ly built  upon  the  ground,  or  but  little  el- 
evated above  it,  in  some  little  thicket, 
and  is  constructed  with  sticks  and  lined 
with  fine  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  arc  4 
or  5  in  number,  of  a  greenish  white  color, 
and  sprinkled  all  over  with  reddish  brown 
spots.  During  the  period  of  incubation 
the  male  will  often  sit  and  sing  for  hours 
upon  the  top  of  a  neighboring  tree.  His 
music  is  original,  but  varied,  full,  and 
charming.  The  food  of  the  Brown  Thrush 
consists  of  insects,  worms,  berries,  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds.  This  bird  is  known 
in  many  places  by  the  name  of  Thrasher, 
or  Red  "Thrasher. 


THE  CAT-BIRD. 
Turdus  felivoz.—Vi  eh.eot. 

Description.— General  color  dark  slate, 
lighter  beneath  ;  top  of  the  head,  bill,  and 
inside  of  the  mouth,  black  ;  under  tail 
coverts  reddish  chestnut  ;  bill  a  little 
hooked  at  the  point ;  legs  and  feet  brown  ; 
first  quill  very  short,  the  4th  and  5lh  lon- 
gest; quill  feathers  lighter  on  the  outer 
edges  ;  tail  long  and  rounded.  Length 
8iJ  inches;  spread  of  the  wings  11^  in. 

History. — The  Cat  Bird  is  very  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  where  it  ar- 
rives from  the  south  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  This  bird,  like  most  others  of  the 
faintly,  is  an  excellent  songster,  and  may 
be  heard  in  almost  every  neighborhood 
during  the  early  part  of  summer,  usher- 
ing  in  the  dawn  with  his  cheerful  strains. 
When  this  bird  is  disturbed  while  rearing 
its  young,  its  note  is  harsh  and  unpleas- 
ant, somewhat  resembling  the  mewing  of 
a  cat,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  un- 
doubtedly received  the  name  of  Cat  Bird. 
The  Cat'Bird  builds  its  nest  in  a  thicket 
of  bushes,  at  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  constructed  with  sticks 
and  briars,  and  lined  with  fine  thread- 
like roots,  which  are  of  a  dark  color.  The 
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eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  bluish  green  color, 
and  without  spots.  Like  the  Mocking 
Bird,  the  Cat  Bird  is  often  known  to  im- 
itate the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  sounds 
of  various  kinds.  The  food  of  the  Cat 
Bird  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
species,  being  made  up  of  worms,  beetles, 
cherries,  and  various  other  insects,  fruits 


THE  AMERICAN  ROBIN. 
Turdus  migraiorius.— Lis sx.vi. 

Description. — Color  of  the  head,  back 
of  the  neck  and  tail  brownish  black  ;  the 
back  and  rump  dark  ash  ;  breast  dark  red- 
dish orange  ;  belly  and  vent  white  ;  chin 
white,  spotted  with  brownish  black ;  wings 
blackish  brown  ;  the  exterior  edges  of  the 
feathers  faded  and  grayish ;  exterior  tail 
feather?  white  at  their  inner  tip  ;  three 
white  spots  margin  the  eye.  The  bill  is 
lemon  yellow,  with  a  brownish  tip  ;  legs 
and  feet  dark  brown.  The  young,  during 
the  first  season,  spotted  with  white  and 
dusky  on  the  breast.    Length  9  inches. 

Histort. — This  universal  favorite  is 
found,  during  the  summer,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  North  America, 
Tb*y  retire  to  the  south  late  in  autumn, 
where  they  pass  the  colder  part  of  the 
winter  ;  but,  returning  early  to  the  north, 
reach  Vermont  usually  about  the  20th  of 
March  ;*  and  their  arrival  is  always  hail- 
ed with  joy,  as  the  unerring  harbinger  of 
approaching  spring.  While  the  snow  con- 
tinues upon  the  ground,  the  Robin  sub- 
sists principally  upon  the  berries  which 
remain  upon  the  sumach,  mountain  ash 
and  red  cedar.  The  Robin,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  very  familiar  bird,  and  seems 
to  seek  to  place  its  nest  where  it  shall  be 
under  man's  protection.  And  hence  we 
find  its  nest  most  frequently  in  gardens 
and  orchards.  The  nest  is  sometimes 
built  upon  a  fence,  a  wall,  or  a  stump, 
but  more  commonly  in  the  fork  of  an  ap- 
ple-tree or  other  small  tree.  It  is  con- 
structed with  grass  and  mud  firmly  bee 
ded  together,  and  lined  with  fine  stra< 


and  blades  of  grass.  The  eggs,  usually 
5,  are  of  a  bluish  green  color  and  unspot- 
ted. During  the  summer  their  food  con- 
sists of  worms,  insects,  and  various  kinds 
of  berries.  The  Robin  is  easily  tamed, 
and  in  the  domesticated  state  may  be 
taught  to  imitate  not  only  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  but  various  strains  of  music. 

WILSON'S  THRUSH. 

Turd u s  Wilson it. — Bonaparte. 

Description. -Upper  parts  uniform  light 
reddish-brown,  a  little  deeper  on  the  head ; 
quill  and  tail-coverts  light  olive-brown, 
the  outer  webs  of  the  former  like  the 
back  ;  lower  parts  grayish-white,  the  sides 
and  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  breast  tinged  with  pale  yel- 
lowish brown,  and  marked  with  small, 
faint  and  undecided  triangnlar  brown 
spots;  wings  with  the  3d  quill  longest; 
the  4th  scarcely  shorter,  and  slightly  ex- 
ceeding the  second.  Length  7;  spread 
12. — ,'ludubon. 

Histort. — This  species  arrives  from 
the  south  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and 
immediately  commence  the  construction 
of  their  nests.  These  are  built  in  low, 
thick  bushes,  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  for- 
ests, sometimes  upon  the  ground,  but 
more  commonly  from  1  to  3  feet  above  it. 
The  eggs,  4  or  5  in  number,are  of  an  eme- 
rald green  without  spots,  and  differ  very 
little  from  those  of  the  Cat  Bird,  with  the 
exception  of  being  a  little  smaller.  They 
usually  raise  two  broods  in  a  season. 

THE  NEW  YORK  THRUSH. 

Turdus  novtboracensis. — NuTTALL. 

Description. — Color  of  the  whole  up- 
per plumage  a  uniform  deep  hair  brown  ; 
stripe  over  the  eye  and  whole  under  sur- 
face pale  primrose  yellow,  marked  with 
pencil-shaped  spots  of  the  color  of  the  up- 
per plumage  ;  inner  wing  coverts  yellow- 
ish gray,  spotted  with  brown  near  the 
edge  of  the  wing;  bill  dark  umber  brown 
above,  paler  beneath  ;  legs  brownish  flesh 
color.  The  three  first  quills  nearly  equal 
and  longest;  tail  nearly  even;  lateral 
toes  nearly  equal;  nails  small  and  of  the 
color  of  the  bill.  Length  5}  inches; 
tail  2A ;  folded  wing  3  ;  bill  from  the  an- 
gle of  the  mouth  |  inch. 

History. — The  Aquatic  Thrush  is 
quite  a  common  bird  in  Vermont,  but  is 
of  retiring  habits  and  therefore  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
forests.  Its  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground 
and  is  constructed  of  leaves  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  fine  roots  and  sometimes  with 
I  hair.    The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  yellow- 
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ish  white  color  and  pretty  thickly  sprink- 
led toward*  the  large  end  with  two  shades 
of  reddish  hrown.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  was  made 
was  obtained,  with  its  nest  and  eggs,  in 
Burlington,  in  June,  1840.  This  bird  from 
its  preference  to  neighborhoods  of  water 
is  sometimes  called  the  Aquatic  Thrush. 

THE  GOLDEN-CROWNED  THRUSH. 
Turdus  aurocapillus. — Wilson. 

Description. — Color  above  rich  yel- 
low-olive ;  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  in- 
ner vanes  of  the  quills  dusky  brown  ;  the 
3  first  primaries  nearly  equal ;  a  dusky 
line  from  the  nostril  to  the  hind  head ; 
crown  brownish  orange  ;  beneath  white  ; 
the  breast  covered  with  deep  brown  pen- 
cil-shaped spots ;  legs  pale  flesh-color ; 
bill  dusky  above,  below  whitish.  Crown 
of  the  female  paler.  Length  C,  spread  9. 
Aultall. 

History. — This  bird  is  pretty  common 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  shy  and  retiring,  and  found  only  in 
the  thickets  of  the  forests.  Its  oven  sha- 
ped nest  is  placed  in  the  side  of  a  dry  and 
mossy  bank  and  is  constructed  with  great 
neatness.  It  is  formed  of  grass  and  cov- 
ered with  leaves  and  sticks,  having  the 
place  of  entrance  upon  the  side.  The  eggs 
are  4  or  5,  whitish,  irregularly  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  The  food  of  this 
bird  consists  wholly  of  insects  and  their 
larva*. 

THE  HERMIT  THRUSH. 
Turdus  solitarius.—WiLsox. 

Description. — Color  above  plain  deep 
olive-brown,  below  dull  white;  upper 
part  of  the  breast  and  throat  cream  color; 
the  dusky  brown  pencillated  spots  carried 
over  the  breast  and  under  the  wings 
where  the  sides  are  pale  olive ;  tail  and 
covert*  as  well  as  the  wings  strongly  tin- 
ged with  rufous;  legs  pale  flesh  color; 
bill  short  black  above,  flesh-colored  below; 
iris  large  and  nearly  black  ;  tail  short  and 
cmarginate ;  3d  primary  longest.  The 
female  darker,  with  the  spots  on  the 
breast  larger  and  more  dusky.  Length 
7i  ;  spread  10$.— JS'utt. 

HisTony. — The  Hermit  Thrush  is  said 
to  inhabit  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  solitary  bird  living  wholly  in  the 
woods,  and  is  said  by  Nuttall  to  be  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  the  Nightingale  in  its  pow- 
ers of  song.  Its  nest  according  to  Audu- 
bon is  placed  upon  the  limbs  of  trees  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  compos- 
ed of  dry  weeds  and  leaves,  and  nratly 
lined  within  with  tine  grass.    The  eggs, 


from  4to  6,  are  of  a  light  blue  color,  sprink- 
led with  blotches  towards  the  large  end. 

Genus  Sylvia. — Latham. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  straight,  slender, 
awl-shajM  il,  higher  than  wide  at  the  base,  and  us- 
ually turnUhed  with  scattered  bristles ;  lower 
mandible  straight,  upper  some  times  notched  ;  nos- 
trils lateral,  oval,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
and  partly  covered  by  a  membrane  ;  tarsus  longer 
than  the.  middle  toe;  inner  loe  free;  bind  nail 
shorter  than  the  toe ;  wings  short. 


THE  YELLOW-CROWNED  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  coronata. — Latham. 

Description. — Back  dark  ash,  spotted 
or  striped  with  black  ;  crown,  sides  of  the 
breast  and  rump  bright  yellow  ;  wings 
and  tail  black,  with  the  outer  vanes  of  the 
feathers  margined  with  white  or  light  ash ; 
wing  coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming 
two  white  bars  across  each  wing;  outer 
tail  feathers  on  each  side  with  a  large 
white  spot  on  their  inner  vane  ;  breast 
while,  spotted  with  black  ;  belly  and  vent 
white  ;  bill  black,  straight,  slightly  bent 
at  the  point  and  rounded  above  and  be- 
low ;  legs  and  feet  black  ;  tail  forked ; 
the  2d,  3d  and  4lh  primaries  nearly  equal ; 
1st  but  little  shorter.  Winter  dress  and 
that  of  the  young  paler,  and  of  an  oliva- 
cious  hue.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  54  inches;  spread  of  the  wings 
7$  inches. 

History. — The  Yellow-crowned  War- 
bler, or  Myrtle  Bird,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  common  in  Vermont,  and  I 
am  informed  by  Dr.  Brewer  that  they 
breed  in  the  north  part  of  the  state.  The 
nest,  according  to  Audubon,  is  placed  up- 
on the  horizontal  branch  of  a  fir  or  other 
evergreen.  It  is  compactly  built  of  sticks 
and  strips  of  bark,  and  lined  with  hair, 
feathers  and  down.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
rosy  tint,  thinly  spotted  with  reddish 
brown  towards  the  large  end.  Their  food 
is  insects  and  caterpillars  in  summer 
and  they  feed  upon  seeds,  and  myrtle 
and  other  berries  during  the  winter. 


THE  YELLOW  RED-POLL  WARBLBR. 

Sylvia  petechia.— Lath. 

Description. — Male  with  the  crown 
deep  brownish  red  ;  upper  parts  yellow 
olive  streaked  with  brown;  rump  green- 
ish yellow  without  streaks  ;  wings  andttaif 
dusky  brown  with  the  feathers  edged  with 
whitish  or  yellowish ;  a  bright  yellow 
streak  from  the  nostril  over  the  eye;  low 
I  er  parts  yellow  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck,  its 
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lower  p.-irt,  and  the  sides  of  the  body 
streaked  with  deep  red  ;  the  three  outer 
quill-  nearly  equal ;  tail  emarginate.  Co- 
lors of  the  female  duller.  The  young  dull 
light  greenish  brown,  tinged  with  gray. 
Length  5$,  spread  Jlud. 

History  —  Very  little  is  yet  known  of 
the  history  of  this  bird.  During  the  win- 
ter it  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
southern  states,  and  early  in  the  spring 
passes  through  New  England,  to  rear  its 
young  at  the  north  and  returns  again  in 
the  fall.  Audubon  found  them  plentiful 
in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  in  Au- 
gust, feeding  their  young,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  discovering  any  of  their  nests. 


THE  SUMMER  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  asliva.— Lath. 

Description. — Greenish  yellow  above; 
crown  and  beneath  bright  golden  yellow; 
breast  and  sides  with  long  spots  of  red- 
dish orange  ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  edged 
with  yellow  ;  tail  emarginate  ;  bill  gray- 
ish blue ;  legs  pale.  Female  with  the 
colors  duller,  and  the  breast  unspotted. 
Young  greenish  olive  above,  with  the 
throat  yellowish  white.  Length  5,  spread 
7. 

HlSToar. — This   is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  musical  Warblers.    It  ar- 
rives in  Vermont  in  the  early  part  of  Ma  v, 
and  the  female  is  soon  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  her  nest,  while  the  male 
is  spending  the  most  of  his  time  in  cheer- 
ing her  and  the  neighborhood  with  his 
song.    The  Summer  Warbler  seems  to 
delight  in  building  its  nest  and  rearing 
its  young  in  our  orchards  and  on  the  trees 
around  our  dwellings,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  ability  to  afford  us  pleasure  by  it* 
music.    Several  pairs  of  these  birds  are 
now  (June  *«M,  1842,)  rearing  their  young 
■  nd  warbling  in  the  heart  of  our  village, 
and  two  have  their  nest  on  a  tree  in  my 
garden.  It  is  built  of  a  few  coarse  straws, 
shreds  of  bark,  and  woolly  lint,  lined  with 
horsehairs  and  bristles     The  eggs  are  4, 
of  a  yellowish  white  color,  sprinkled  with 
specks  of  pale  brown  towards  the  large 
end.    It  is  said  that  the  Cow-Black  Bird 
often  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  these 
birds,  and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  in- 
tting  them  in  the 
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on/page  60 ;  and,  as  I  have  learned  since 
that  article  was  printed,  that  the  nest 
there  described  was  built  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  much  earlier  than  the  Frin- 
gilla  triads  usually  builds  ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  yellow  bird  there  mentioned,  was 
the  Sylvia  aitiva,  or  Summer  Yellow 
Bird,  as  this  is  often  culled. 


THE  SPOTTED  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  maculosa. — Lath. 

Description  . — Crown  ash;  back  black- 
ish ;  tail  coverts,  tail  and  wings  black, 
the  latter  crossed  by  two  bars  of  white  ; 
rump  and  beneath  bright  yellow  ;  breast 
spotted  with  black;  vent  white;  legs  brown; 
bill,  front,  lores  and  behind  the  ear  black. 
Female  with  the  breast  whitish,  and  the 
colors  duller.  Length  5,  spread  7£. — JVutt. 

History. — This  beautiful  species  ia 
only  occasionally  seen  in  its  passage  to- 
wards the  north  in  the  spring.  It  is  said 
to  build  its  nest  around  Hudson's  Bay, 
upon  the  willows.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  musical  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  American  Warblers. 


THE  NASHVILLE  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  rubricapilla. — WilsoH. 
Description. — Yellowish  green,  or  ol- 
ive above  ;  breast,  chinand  under  tail  cov- 
erts yellow  ;  belly  whitish  ;  head  and  neck 
dark  ash,  inclining  to  olive  ;  crown  deep 
chestnut;  wings  and  tail  hair  brown; 
feathers  more  or  less  edged  with  yellow 
on  the  outer  vanes  ;  tail  slightly  forked  ; 
bill  brownish,  straight  and  very  sharp  ; 
legs  and  feet  brownish  yellow.  The  fe- 
male is  said  to  be  paler  beneath,  grayish 
and  without  the  chestnut  on  the  crown. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  which 
is  a  male,  4\  inches,  spread  of  the  wings 
6JJ  in.;  the  2d  and  3d  primaries  longest ; 
the  1st  and  4th  nearly  equal. 

HisToiir. — This  species  was  discover- 
ed by  Wilson  near  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  is  represented  by  ornithologists  as 
being  a  very  rare  bird.  Audubon  says  he 
has  never  seen  more  than  three  or  four 
of  them.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot  in 
Burlington,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  is 
the  only  one  1  have  seen. 


BLACK-THROATED  GREEN 
WARBLER. 
Sylvia  virens. — Lath. 

Description. — Color  yellowish  green 
above  ;  beneath  whitish  ;  front,  cheeks, 
sides  of  the  neck,  and  line  over  the  eye, 
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yellow ;  chin  and  throat  to  the  breast 
black  ;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  former 
with  two  white  bars,  and  the  latter  with 
the  throe  lateral  feathers,  marked  with 
white  on  their  inner  webs;  bill  black;  legs 
and  feet  brownish.  Female  with  the  chin 
yellow,  and  the  throat  blackish,  tinged 
with  yellow.  Length  5,  spread  7|.— 
Autt.  ' 

History. — This  species,  though  rare, 
probably  breeds  in  this  state.  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  found  one  of  their  nests  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  June,  ld30.  It  was  in  a  low,  thick 
and  stunted  Virginia  juniper,  and  was 
made  of  fibrous  bark,  and  lined  with  feath- 
ers, gross,  and  a  few  hairs.  The  eggs 
were  4,  whitish,  sprinkled  towards  the 
large  end  with  brown  and  blackish. 

PINE  CREEPING  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  pinus. — Lath. 
Sylvitola  pintu. — Aud.  Am.  Birds,  11. — 37,  pi.  63. 

Description. — Male  with  the  upper 
parts  yellowish  green,  inclining  to  olive, 
the  rump  brighter;  streak  over  the  eye  ; 
eyc-lids,throat,breast  and  sides  bright  yel- 
low, with  a  greenish  tinge  ;  the  rest  of 
the  lower  parts  white ;  wings  and  tail 
blackish  brown  ;  secondary  coverts  and 
first  row  of  small  coverts  tipped  with  dull 
white  ;  primaries  edged  with  whitish,  sec- 
ondaries with  brownish  gray  ;  outer  two 
tail  feathers  with  a  patch  of  white  on  their 
inner  web  near  the  end.  Wings  moder- 
ate, first  three  quills  nearly  equal ;  tail 
emarginate.  Female  mid  young  brownish 
above,  other  colors  duller.  Length  5, 
spread  8. — .'lud. 

History. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
oommou  species  of  Warblers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States, being  met  with  from  Louisiana 
to  Maine,  but  more  abundantly  at  the 
south  than  at  tiie  north .  1 1  resembles  the 
Creepers  in  running  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Its  nest  is  placed  high  upon  the 
limbs  of  trees,  and  is  composed  of  dry 
grass  and  roots,  lined  with  hair.  The 
eggs,  from  4  to  l»,  have  a  light  sea-green 
tint  ,  and  are  sprinkled  with  reddish  brown 
dots,  thickest  towards  the  large  end. 


THE  CCERULEAN  WARBLER 

Sylvia  cttrulea. —  Wils. 

Description. — Wings  long,  3  outer 
quills  nearly  equal,  1st  and  2d  longest ; 
upper  parts  fine  light  blue,  brighter  on 
tho  head  ;  the  back  marked  with  longitu- 
dinal streaks  of  blackish  ;  a  narrow  Bond 
of  black  from  the  forehead  along  the  lore 
to  behind  the  eye  ;  two  white  bands  on 
the  wings  ;  quills  black,  margined  with 
pale  blue  ;  tail  slightly  emarginate;  feath- 


THK  WARBLERS. 


era  black,  edged  with  blue,  with  a  white 
patch  on  the  inner  web  of  each  toward  the 
end  ;  tower  parts  white,  with  a  band  of 
dark  bluish  gray  across  the  fore  neck,  and 
oblong  spots  of  the  same  along  the  sides. 
female  with  the  upper  parts  light  bluish 
green,  the  lower  yellowish  ;  young  like 
the  female.  Length  4£,  spread  tt.— .tu- 
dubon. 

History.— This  species  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Its  nest,  according  to  Audubon, 
is  built  upon  bushes,  constructed  with 
stalks  and  fibres  of  vines,  and  lined  with 
moss.  The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  white,  spot- 
ted at  the  large  end  with  reddish. 

BLACKBURN'S  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  Blackburnitc. — Lath. 

Description. — The  head  striped  with 
black  and  orange  ;  back  black,  skirted 
with  ash  ;  wings  black,  with  a  large  lat- 
eral patch  of  white  ;  throat  and  breast 
reddish-orange,  bounded  by  streaks  and 
spots  of  black  ;  belly  dull  yellow,  streak- 
ed with  black  ;  vent  white ;  tail  a  little 
forked,  3  lateral  feathers  white  on  the  in- 
ner web ;  cheeks  black ;  bill  and  legs 
brown.  Female  yellow,  without  orange, 
and  black  spots  fewer.  Length  44,  spread 
7.— AWf. 

History. — This  is  a  rare  bird  in  the 
United  States.  But  few  of  them  are  seen 
in  Vermont,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  some 
of  them  rear  their  young  here.  The  nest 
is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  small  tree  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
white,  sprinkled  with  red  towards  the 
large  end. 

TIIE  CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  ictcroccphala. — Lath. 

Description. — Crown  yellow;  feath- 
ers of  the  back  and  rump  black,  edged 
with  greenish  white ;  wings  dusky,  the 
primaries  edged  with  white  and  the  sec- 
ondaries with  greenish  yellow  ;  the  first 
and  second  row  of  coverts  broadly  tipped 
with  light  yellow,  forming  two  bars  on 
each  wing;  a  triangular  black  spot  be- 
neath the  eye;  chin  and  belly  white; 
sides,  from  the  black  beneath  the  eye  to 
the  thighs,  and  across  the  breast,  bright 
chestnut ;  tail  forked,  dusky  above,  white 
beneath;  legs,  feet  and  bill  dusky;  iris 
hazel.    Length  5,  spread  7. 

History. — This  beautiful  warbler  is 
represented  by  Audubon  as  being  ex- 
tremely rare  in  all  parts  of  the  Lnited 
States.  The  specimen,  from  which  the 
above  description  was  drawn,  was  killed 
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in  Burlington,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1842, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  rather  a  common 
bird  here,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that 
it  breeds  in  this  state,  although  I  have 
never  seen  its  nest.  Audubon  profes- 
ses himself  ignorant  of  their  breeding 
places ;  but  Nuttall  and  Peabody  assure 
us  thai  several  of  their  nests  have  been 
fun  ud  in  Massachusetts. 


THE  BLACK- THROATED  WARBLER. 

Sylria  canadensis. — Lath. 

i  D esc  in ptiun.— Light  blue  slate  above  ; 
beneath  white  ;  wings  and  tail  dusky 
black,  the  latter  wedge-shaped,  edged 
with  blue,  feathers  pointed,  external  ones 
with  a  large  white  spot :  throat,  cheeks, 
upper  part  of  tli«'  brea.it  and  Hides  under 
the  wings,  deep  black :  legs  and  feet 
dusky  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  a  white  spot 
on  the  wings.  The  black  in  the  female 
dusky  ash,  or  wanting.  Length  o,  spread 
7|.— Jfutt. 

History. — This  species  is  rare  and 
very  little  known.  Its  nest,  according  to 
Audubon,  is  placed  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  fir,  6  or  8  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  eggs,  4  or  5  in  number, 
are  of  a  rosy  tint,  sprinkled  with  reddish- 
brown  at  the  large  end. 


THE  MARYLAND  YELLOW-THROAT. 
Sylvia  trichas. — L  a  t  ii  . 

Description. — Yellow-olive  above,  in- 
clining to  cinereous  on  the  crown  •  front 
and  wide  patch  through  the  eye  black  ; 
throat,  breast  and  vent  yellow,  fainter  on 
tbe  belly  ;  wings,  and  unspotted  wedge- 
shaped  tail,  dusky  brown  ;  quills  of  both 
edged  with  yellow-olive  ;  bill  black  above, 
pah?  beneath  :  legs  pale  flesh-color ;  iris 
dark  hazel.  Female  without  black  on  the 
face,  and  beneath  dull  yellow.  Length 
5,  spread  7. — JVtof. 

Hisronr. — This  is  quite  a  common 
bird.  It  arrives  from  the  south  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  Its  nest,  according  to 
Peabody,  is  constructed  on  or  near  the 
ground,  among  dry  leaves,  brush  or  with- 
ered grass.  The  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  white, 
with  blotches  and  lines  of  brown  chiefly 
towards  the  large  end. 

THE  WORM-EATING  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  permit. era. —Lath. 

Description. — Dusky  olive  above  ex- 
cept the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  umber 
brown.  Head  buff,  marked  with  4  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  umber  brown  ;  breast 
orange  buff,  mixed  with  dusky  ;  vent  wa- 


ved with  dusky  olive  ;  bill  blackish  above, 
below  flesh  colored  ;  legs  pale  flesh  color  ; 
iris  hazel ;  bill  stout.  Length  JiJ,  spread 
8.— .Vw//«//. 

History. — This  active  and  industrious 
little  bird  is  said  to  arrive  late  from  the 
south  and  retire  early,  and  resembles 
somewhat  the  Chicadee  in  its  manners 
and  notes.  Its  nest,  according  to  Audu- 
bon, is  made  of  dry  mosses,  hickory  and 
chestnut  blossoms,  and  the  eggs  are  4  or 
5,  cream  colored,  with  a  few  dark  red 
spots  near  the  large  end.  The  nest  is  usu- 
ally placed  between  two  twigs,  8  or  It  feet 
from  the  ground. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  CREEPER. 
Syltia  carta. — Lath. 

Description. — The  crown  white,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  a  band  of  black, 
which  is  again  bounded  by  a  line  of  white 
passing  over  each  eye  ;  ear  feathers  black, 
as  well  as  the  chin  and  throat  :  wings  the 
same,  with  2  white  bars  ;  breast  back, 
sides,  and  rump  spotted  with  black  and 
white ;  tail  and  primaries  edged  with 
light  gray,  the  coverts  black,  bordered 
with  white;  bellv  white;  Urg*  and  feet 
dusky  yellow;  bill  rather  Iong,black  above, 
paler  below.  Female  with  the  crown 
wholly  black,  and  without  the  black  ear- 
feathers.    Length  "»,  spread      — .Yuttall. 

History. — This  bird  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many 
of  its  habits  is  closely  allied  to  the  Creep- 
ers and  Nuthatches.  It  seldom  perches 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  but  creeps 
spirally  round  upon  the  trunk  nnd  large 
limbs,  searching  for  insects  and  their  eggs 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Dr.  Brewer 
informs  us  that  this  bird  builds  its  nest  up- 
on the  ground.  It  is  composed  external 
ly  of  coarse  straw,  and  lined  with  hair. 
The  eggs,  about  4  in  number,  are  white, 
with  a  few  brownish  red  spots,  chiefly  to- 
wards the  large  end. 

Genus  Rf.cclos. — Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters.-- Bill  short,siratghtt 
very  slender,  subulate,  compressed  from  tho  baje, 
and  narrowed  in  the  middle,  furnished  with  bris- 
tles at  the  base,  and  with  the  edges  somewhat 
bent  in  ;  the  upper  mandible  is  slenderly  notched, 
and  a  little  curved  at  the  tip.  Nostrils  basal,  oval, 
half  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  additionally  cov- 
ered also  with  two  small  projecting,  rigid,  decom- 
pound feathers.  Tongue  bristly  at  the  tip.  Feet 
slender  ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  later- 
al toes  nearly  equal ;  the  inner  one  free  ;  hind  toe 
stoutest.  Wings  short,  rather  acute ;  3d  and  4th 
primaries  longest ;  tail  notched. 
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THE  RUBY-CROWNED  WREN. 
Regulus  calendul  us  .—St  e  p  h  e  n  s . 

Description. — Color  above  olivaceous, 
yellowish  on  the  rump  and  grayish  on  the 
head,  with  a  bright  vermillion  colored  spot 
on  the  hind  head,  which  is  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  dark  feathers;  wings  and 
tail  brownish  black,  with  the  ouler  edges 
yellow ;  wing  coverts  terminated  with 
white,  forming  a  whitish  bar  upon  the 
wings  ;  a  yellowish  white  line  around  the 
eye ;  beneath,  brownish  white  on  the 
neck,  changing  into  yellowish  white  on 
the  belly  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  curv- 
ed near  the  tip  ;  legs,  toes  and  nails  long, 
slender,  and  of  a  smoky  brown  color. 
Length  4;  spread  5A. 

History.— The  history  of  this  little 
songster  is  very  imperfectly  known.  It 
is  found  during*  the  winter,  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  in  the  southern  states,  and, 
in  the  northern  states,  is  frequently  seen 
in  its  migrations  to  the  north  and  south, 
in  spring  and  fall.  Audubon  has  no  doubt 
but  that  it  breeds  in  Labrador,  but  neith- 
er he  nor  any  other  of  our  ornithologists 
has  succeeded  in  finding  its  nesl.  The 
beautiful  specimen  from  which  the  above 
description  was  made,  was  killed  in  Bur- 
lington on  the  26th  of  April,  1842. 

THE  FIERY-CROWNED  WREN. 
Regulus  tricolor. — Nutt. 
Regultu  satrapa.-*  Au<\.  Am.  Dird»,  II— 165,  pi.  132. 

Description.— Color  above  ash  gray 
on  the  neck,  and  the  back  yellowish 
olive  ;  cheeks  grayish  white  ;  crown 
flame  colored,  bordered  with  yellow  and 
black  ;  beneath  whitish,  tinged  with  olive 
gray  ;  bill  slender  and  rather  short ;  bris- 
tles at  its  base  ;  plumage  loose  and  tufty  ; 
4th  primary  longest ;  the  first  very  short ; 
legs  rather  long,  tarsus  slender.  Length 
4  ;  spread  7. — Audubon. 

History. — This  is  an  active  little  bird, 
and  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the 
creepers  and  titmice,  searching  for  flies 
and  insects.  It  is  put  down  by  Dr. Brew- 
er as  breeding  in  this  state.  Audubon 
found  it  rearing  its  young  in  Labrador. 

Genus  Troglodytes. — Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  slender,  sub- 
ulate, somewhat  arched  and  elongated,  also  acute, 
compressed,  and  without  notch  ;  mandibles  equal. 
Nosirili  basal,  oval,  half  closed  by  a  membramc. 
Tongue  slender,  the  lip  divided  into  2  or  3  small 
brUileF.  Keel  slender  ;  tarsus  longer  than  thf 
middle  toe  ;  inner  toe  free  ;  posterior  with  a  lar- 
ger nail  than  tho  rest.  Wings  short,  con- 
cave and  rounded  ;  3d,  4th,  and  5th  primaries  lon- 


THE  UOD9E  AND  WINTER  WRENS. 


THE  HOUSE  WREN. 


Troglodytes  adon. — Vieillot. 

Description. — Color  above  reddish- 
brown,  darkest  on  the  head  and  neck, 
lighter  towards  the  rurnp,  feathers  mostly 
barred  with  dusky ;  beneath  dull  pale 
gray,  nearly  white  on  the  belly ;  sides  and 
under  tail  coverts  barred  with  brown  ;  a 
yellowish  line  from  the  upper  mandible 
over  the  eye ;  cheeks  yellowish  gray, 
spotted  with  brownish  red  ;  bill  dark 
brown  above,  lighter  beneath  ;  iris  hatel : 
feet  flesh  color  ;  wings  short,  3d  and  4th 
quills  longest;  tail  rather  long.  Length 
4.J,,  spread  5£. 

History. — This  familiar  and  interest- 
ing little  bird  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  from  April  until  the 
beginning  of  Octotier,  when  it  retires  to 
the  south  :  but  the  place  where  it  winters 
seems  yet  to  remain  unknown.  The 
House  Wren  is  sprightly,  active  and  dili- 
gent, and  has  received  its  name  in  conse- 
quence of  its  delighting  to  make  its  resi- 
dence in  our  orchards,  gardens,  and  about 
our  houses.  Its  nest  is  formed  with  coarse 
sticks,  shreds  of  bark,  hair,  &c,  in  some 
natural  or  artificial  cavity,  such  as  a  hol- 
low stump,  or  post,  or  the  vacant  space  at 
the  foot  of  a  brace  in  the  frame  of  a  build- 
ing, or  a  box  provided  for  it  by  the  gar- 
dener. And  whatever  the  cavity  select- 
ed, it  seems  to  be  its  object  to  fill  it  with 
sticks  and  other  articles,  leaving  room 
only  for  itself  and  young.  The  eggs, 
from  6  to  6,  are  of  a  reddish  flesh-color, 
sprinkled  with  reddish-brown.  Audubon 
has  represented  this  wren  as  feeding  its 
young  in  a  nest  constructed  in  an  old  hat. 
The  ^ren  manifests  great  antipathy  to 
the  cat,  and  will  scold  her  till  she  is  oat 
of  sight. 

THE  WINTER  WREN. 

Troglodytes  hyemalis.— Vieillot. 

DEscRiPTiow.-Dark  brown  above,  cross- 
ed with  transverse  dusky  touches,  except 
on  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  plain  ; 
the  black  spots  on  the  back  terminate  in 
minute  points  of  dull  white  ;  the  same 
colored  points  are  seen  on  the  first  row  of 
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THE  BLUE  BIRD. 


wiing-coverts ;  the  primaries  are  crossed 
by  alternate  rows  of  creain  color  ;  tliroat, 
liner  over  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  dirty  white,  with  minute  transverse 
touches  ol  drab  ;  belly  and  vent  mottled 
with  sooty  black,  deep  brown,  and  white, 
in  bars ;  tail  very  Bhort ;  legs  and  feet 
pale  clay-color;  bill  straight,  half  an  inch 
long,  dark  brown  above,  whitish  beneath  ; 
iris  hazel.    Length  3|,  spread  5. — JVWtt. 

History. — This  sprightly  and  musical 
little  bird  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  preceding,  and  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  it.  It  mtiy,  however,  be  distin- 
guished by  its  shorter  tail,  more  slender 
bill,  and  by  having  the  under  parts  more 
distinctly  barred.  The  nest  of  this  wren 
is  built  upon,  or  very  near  the  ground,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  by  the  side  of  a  rock. 
It  is  formed  of  moss  and  leaves,  and  lined 
with  hair,  and  has  its  entrance  on  the 
side.  This  bird  is  said  to  lay  from  10  to 
18  eggs,  but  the  nests,  discovered  by  Au- 
dubon, contained  no  more  than  6.  Their 
color  is  light  blue,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  The  song  of  this  wren  is  very 
agreeable  and  loud  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 


,THE  WOOD  WREN. 

Troglodytes  americanus. — Auo. 

Description. — Bill  of  moderate  length, 
nearly  straight,  slender,  acute;  neck  short; 
body  rather  full ;  plumage  Boft,  blended, 
slightly  glossed ;  wings  short,  broad ; 
I  tii  and  5th  quills  longest ;  tail  rather  long, 
graduated  ;  general  color  above  dark  red- 
dish brown,  duller  and  tinged  with  gray 
on  the  head,  indistinctly  barred  with  dark 
brown  ;  wings  and  tail  waved  with  dark 
brown,  edges  of  the  outer  primaries  light- 
er; under  parts  pale  brownish  gray,  bar- 
red more  or  less  distinctly.  Length  4  J, 
spread  <  >  \ — Aud. 

History. — This  new  species  was  dis- 
covered by  Audubon  in  the  Bummer  of 
1832,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  it 
breeds  in  hollow  logs  in  the  woods,  sel- 
dom if  ever  making  its  appearance  in 
cleared  land.  The  color  of  the  egg  of  the 
Wood  Wren  is  dull  yellowish  white,  with 
blotches  and  streaks  of  purplish-red  and 
blackish-brown.  This  wren  breeds  in 
Vermont,  and  Audubon  describes  an  egg 

Ensured!  in  this  state  by  Dr.  Brewer, 
te  in  the  fall  of  1H40,  I  saw  a  pair  of 
these  wrens  in  a  little  wood  in  Burling- 
ton, and  watched  them  for  some  time. 
Tbey  were  silent  except  a  low  chirp  occa- 
sionally, and  were  intently  and  diligently 
searching  for  spiders  and  insects  upon  the 
sides  and  beneath  the  logs. 


Genus  Sialia. — Swainson. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  of  ordinary 
length,  nearly  ^trai^hl,  about  as  brtmd  as  high  at 
the  base;  upper  mandible  rounded  carinated  to- 
ward* the  base,  notched  and  curved  at  the  tip  ; 
tongue  cartilaginous,  shortly  lacerate  at  the  base, 
and  emarginate  at  the  point ;  nostrils  basal,  open, 
partly  obstructed  by  an  iniernal  tubercle,  the  nasal 
fosse  extensive  and  depressed;  tarsus  rather  ro- 
bust, a  little  shoiter  than  the  middle  toe  ;  inucr 
toe  tree  ;  the  hind  one  stoutest,  longer  than  the 
nail;  wings  rather  Ions  and  acute;  1st  and  2d 
primaries  longest,  the  3d  scarcely  shorter. 


THE  BLUE  BIRD. 
Sialia  Hilsonii. — Swainson. 

Description. — Color  sky-blue  above; 
ferruginous,  passing  into  brownish  white, 
beneath ;  vent  white ;  wings  full  and 
broad  ;  inner  vanes  of  the  quills  and  their 
shafts  dusky,  outer  vanes  blue;  bill  and 
legs  black  ;  inside  of  the  mouth  yellow. 
Colors  of  the  female  duller  than  in  the 
male.    Length  6£,  spread  I  U- 

History. — This  well  known  and  fa- 
miliar bird  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces.    It  is  every  where 
a  great  favorite,  and  its  return  in  the 
spring  is  hailed  with  hardly  less  joy  than 
that  of  the  Robin.    It  seems  to  delight  in 
being  around  our  dwellings,  nnd  rears  its 
young  in  hollow  stumps  and  posts  and  in 
little  boxes  made  for  that  purpose  and 
placed  on  upright  poles.    The  nest  con- 
sists of  a  slight  lining  of  the  cavity  with 
a  few  straws  and  feathers.    The  eggs  are 
usually  5,  of  a  pale  blue  color  and  with- 
out spots.    They  often  raise  two  or  three 
broods  in  a  season.    Their  food  consists 
almost  entirely  of  insccts,sueh  as  beetles, 
spiders  and  grasshoppers,  and,  on  account 
of  their  destruction  of  these,  they  are, 
like  most  others,  real  benefactors  of  the 
farmer,  and  richly  deserve  his  protection. 
Birds  seem  to  be  specially  designed  by 
Providence  to  prevent  the  undue  increase 
of  noxious  insects,  and  so  useful  are  they 
that,  in  general,  whoever  destroys  a  bird, 
destroys  a  friend.    Blue  Birds  are  very 
common  in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  and  their 
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agreeable  warble  is  heard  from  March 
till  October. 

Genus  Ax  thus. — Lintueus. 

Gr.ne.rie  Characters.— Bill  straight,  slender, 
eylindric,  and  subolate  towards  the  point,  with 
edges  somewhat  inflected  towards  the  middle,  and 
at  the  base  destitute  of  bristles  ;  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  carinaied,  with  the  point  slightly 
notched  and  declining.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
half  dosed  by  a  membrane.  Fe*t  slender ;  tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  inner  loe  free  ;  hind 
toe  shortest,  with  the  nail  generally  long  ami  near- 
ly straight ;  wings  moderate  ;  three  first  primaries 
longest;  secondaries  notched  at  the  tip;  two  of 
the  scapulars  nearly  equal  to  the  longest  prima- 
ries ;  tail  rather  long  and  emarginate. 

THE  BROWN  LARK. 
JJnthus  spinolctta. — Bosap. 

Description. — Grayish  brown  above, 
with  a  darker  shade  in  the  centre  of  each 
feather ;  beneath  and  line  over  the  eye, 
white;  breast  and  flanks  spotted  with 
grayish  brown,  or  blackish  ;  tail  feathers 
nearly  black,  the  outer  one  half  white, 
upon  the  2d  and  often  upon  the  Md,  a  co- 
nic white  spot;  lower  mandible  straight 
and  livid,  the  upper  blackish  ;  legsehest- 
nut ;  iris  hazel.  Female  more  spoiled  be- 
low. Young  dark  brown,  inclining  to  ol- 
ive ;  strongly  spotted  on  the  beast. — A'utt. 

HtsTonv. — The  Brown  Lurk  is  met 
with  in  evi'ry  part  of  the  United  States  as 
a  bird  of  passage.  It  feeds  upon  insects 
and  seeds,  and  may  often  be  seen  run- 
ning along  the  margin  of  ponds  and 
streams,  and  in  old  fields  in  pursuit  of 
these.  It  was  found  by  Audubon  breed- 
ing abundantly  on  the  const  of  Labrador, 
and  Dr.  Brewer  obtained  its  eggs  from 
Coventry,  (now  Orleans),  in  this  state. 
The  nest  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
rock,  curiously  formed  of  bent  grass,  and 
partly  buried  in  dark  mould.  The  eggs 
are  usually  6.  Their  ground  color  is  a 
deep  reddish  chestnut,  darkened  by  nu- 
merous dots,  and  various  lines  of  reddish 
brown.  This  bird  is  also  called  the  Amer- 
ican Petit,  or  Titlark. 

GRAN1VOROUS  BIRDS. 

The  Birds  of  this  order  have  a  strong, 
short,  thick,  and  more  or  less  conic  bill, 
which  extends  back  upon  the  forehead. 
The  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  i8  usual- 
ly somewhat  flattened,  and  both  portions 
of  the  bill  are  generally  without  the  tooth- 
ed notch.  The  feet  are  arranged  with  3 
toes  before  and  I  behind.  The  wings  are 
of  moderate  dimensions.  These  birds 
spend  the  summer  in  pairs,  but  assemble 


TIIK  SNOW  BUNTISG. 


together  in  the  fall  and  migrate  in  large 
flocks. 


Gencs  Emberiza. — Linna-us. 

Generic  Characters.— Bill  short,  robust, 
conic,  somewhat  compressed,  and  without  notch  ; 
the  mar  pins  contraclcd  inward,  a  link  angular  to- 
wards the  base  ;  the.  upper  mandible  rounded 
above,  acute,  smaller  and  narrower  than  the  low- 
er ;  ihe  palalo  t%iih  a  longitudinal  Imny  tubercle  ; 
the  lower  mandible  rounded  beneath,  anil  very 
acute.  Nostrils  basal,  small,  partly  covered  by  the 
ffaihers  of  the  forehead.  Tarsus  about  r^ual  to 
the  middle  toe  ;  ihe  la'iral  to^s  equal ;  outer  uni- 
ted at  the  bas«>  to  the  middle  toe.  Wines  with  ih« 
1st  primary  almost  equal  to  the  3d  and  3d,  which 
arc  longest.    Tail  even  or  emarginate. 

THE  SNOW  BUNTING. 

Emberiza  nivalis. —  Lt s \,*:us. 

Vtceimphanes  ninnhs.—  \n  I.   Am.  Bints,  III— 

pi.  !.'«.). 

Description. — Mn!r,  in  winter,  with 
the  head,  nei-k,  lower  parts,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  wings,  iiu  hiding  the  small- 
er coverts,  secondary  coverts,  several  se- 
condary quills,  the  bases  of  the  primaries 
and  their  coverts,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side, white  ; 
the  head  and  hind  nerk  more  or  less  ting- 
ed with  brownish  red  ;  the  upper  parts 
reddish  gray,  or  yellowish  red  mottled 
with  black,  the  concealed  part  of  the  plu- 
mage  being  of  the  latter  color;  the  bill 
brownish  yellow.  Female,  in  the  winter, 
with  the  white  less  extended.  Young,  nt 
this  season,  like  the  female,  but  browner. 
Male,  in  summer,  with  the  back,  scapu- 
lars, inner  secondaries,  terminal  portion 
of  the  primaries,  and  4  middle  tail  feath- 
ers deep  black  ;  all  the  other  parts  pure 
white  ;  bill  black.  Female  with  the  black 
parts  tinged  with  brown,  and  more  or  less 
reddish  brown  on  the  head  and  rump. 
Length  7  ;  spread  Ifl. — Audubon. 

HisTORY.~-The  Snow  Buntings  spend 
the  great  part  of  the  year  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  They  breed,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  in  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  continent,  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
arctic  ocean.  The  nest  is  made  of  dry 
grass  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  lined 
with  deer's  hair  and  feathers.  The  eggs 
are  greenish  white,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  umber.  They  usually  make  their 
appearance  in  Vermont  in  December,  in 
the  midst  of  storms  of  snow.  They  ar- 
rive in  flocks,  frequently  in  company  with 
the  Tree  Sparrow  and  Blue  Snow  Bird, 
and,  in  descending  upon  our  gardens  and 
fields,  to  collect  their  scanty  pittance  of 
seeds  from  the  dry  weeds  which  rise  above 
the  snow,  they  always  come  down  in  a 
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TIIK  BAY  WINGED  AND  SAVANNAH  BUNTINGS. 


THE  SOSG  6PARHOW. 


spiral  direction,  passing  several  times  a- 
round  the  spot  on  which  they  are  to  alight. 
They  are  much  more  plentiful  in  some 
winters  than  in  others,  and  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  ol  White  Snow  Bird. 

THE  BAY-WINGED  BUNTING. 
Emheriza  graminca. — Gmei.. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
upper' parts  light  brown,streaked  and  mot- 
tled with  darker ;  lesser  wing-coverts  red- 
dish-brown ;  first  quills  margined  exter- 
nally with  white  ;  outer  tail  feathers  mark- 
ed with  an  oblique  band  of  white  ;  a  nar- 
row circle  of  white  round  the  eye;  throat 
and  breast  yellowish  white  ;  the  latter  and 
fore  part  of  the  cheeks  streaked  with  dark 
brown  ;  sides  and  belly  yellowish  brown, 
fading  into  white  towards  the  tail,  and 
sparsely  streaked  with  thirk  brown  ;  wings 
with  the  3d  and  4th  quills  longest;  plum- 
age compact ;  tail  rather  Ion? ;  tarsus, 
toes,  and  claws  flesh  color.  Length  5|, 
spread  10. — Aud. 

History. — The  Bay- Winged  Bunting, 
or  Finch,  is  found  in  all  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  I  learn 
from  Dr.  Brewer  that  it  breeds  in  Vermont 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  New  England, 
and  that  its  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground 
without  concealment,  but  that  it  uses 
much  art  in  decoying  enemies  from  the 
neighborhood  of  it. 


THE  SAVANNAH  BUNTING. 
Emheriza  saranna. —  Wils. 

Description. — General  color  above 
pale  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  brown- 
ish black  ;  the  edges  of  the  feathers  be- 
ing of  the  former  color;  lower  parts 
white,  the  breast  spotted  and  the  sides 
streaked  with  deep  brown  ;  cheeks  and 
space  over  the  eye  light  citron  yellow  ; 
bill  dusky  above,  pale  brown  beneath  ; 
wings  and  tail  short,  the  latter  emargin- 
ate ;  head  rather  large  ;  neck  short. 
Length  54,  spread  r^. — .iud. 

History  — The  Savannah  Bunting,  or 
Savannah  Finch,  as  he  is  also  called,  is, 
according  to  Audubon,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  hardy  species  in  the  United 
States.  It  breeds  in  this  state,  and  con- 
structs its  nest  very  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  Song  Sparrow,  at  the  foot  of  a  tuft 
of  grass,  or  in  a  low  bush.  The  eggs, 
from  4  to  6,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  color, 
softly  mottled  with  purplish  brown. 

Genus  Fringilla. — Linnacs. 

Generic  Characters. —  Bill  short,  robust, 
conic  on  all  side*  and  generally  without  a  notch  ; 

the  lower,  somewhat 


turgid  and  a  little  bent  at  the  lip,  without  keel,  de- 
pressed ai  the  upper  part,  and  often  prolonged  in- 
to an  allele  entering  the  feathers  of  die  forehead  , 
nostrils  basal,  round,  covered  by  the  feathers  ; 
tongue  thick,  acute  com|>res.M<d  and  bifid  at  the 
tip;  tardus  shorter  than  tlio  miJJIc  toe;  toes  dis- 
connected at  the  base  ;  hind  unil  largest.  Wings 
short;  1*1  and  Sod  primaries  but  little  shorter 
than  the  3d  and  4dt,  which  are  luiigest. 


THE  SONG  SPARROW. 
Fringilla  mclodia. — Wi  i.s. 

Description. — Crown  brownish  chest- 
nut, divided  longitudinally  by  a  grayish 
line  ;  line  over  the  eye  light  ash,  becom- 
ing white  towards  the  bill;  mottled  above 
and  below  with  brown,chestnut  and  ash  ; 
much  lightest  on  the  belly,  each  feather 
being  marked  with  brown  along  the  mid- 
dle, surrounded  by  chestnut  and  edged 
with  ash,  giving  the  bird  a  striped  appear- 
ance, particularly  on  the  back  and  lower 
part  of  the  breast ;  wings  and  tail  chest- 
nut brown  ;  bill  dark  horn  color,  lighter 
below  ;  legs  light  flesh-colored  ;  feet  and 
nails  dusky.  Length  6f  inches;  spread 
of  the  wings  S£  inches.  Tail  wedge-form, 
2  inches  longer  than  the  folded  wings  ; 
1st  primary  short,  3d  and  4th  longest. 

Histoiiy  .— Th  is  is  one  of  our  most  com- 
mon and  familiar  sparrows.  It  arrives 
early  from  the  south,and  in  company  with 
the  Blue  Bird  and  Robin,  ushers  in  the 
spring  with  its  cheerful  notes,  while  the 
snows  are  yet  lingering  upon  the  ground.* 
This  sparrow  breeds  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  nest 
is  usually  placed  upon  the  ground  but  is 
sometimes  a  little  elevated  above  it  in  a 
low  bush.  It  is  usually  formed  of  dry  grass 
and  lined  with  hair.  The  eggs,  usually 
5,  are  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  thickly  spot- 
ted with  different  shades  of  brown.  They 
are  very  prolific,  frequently  raising  three 
broods  in  a  year.  The  Song  Sparrow  is 
common  in  our  gardens,  orchards  and 
meadows,  preferring  the  open  fields  and 
low  bushes  to  the  woods.  They  feed 
upon  worms,  insects,  larvre  and  seeds. 

♦  For  the  time  of  their  opf*""™  tee  Part  1-13. 
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THE  TREE  AND  CHIPPING  SPARROWS. 


THE  BLUE  SNOW-BIRD. 
FringiUa  hycmalis.— Linn jzvs. 

Description.  General   color  dark 

brownish  ash,or  bluish  slate  above  and  on 
the  breast ;  belly  white  ;  feathers  on  the 
back  slightly  tinged  with  ferruginous; 
wings  and  central  tail  feathers  dark  slate; 
outer  tail  feather  on  each  side  pure  white, 
and  the  next  white  wholly  or  in  part: 
tail  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  curving 
outward  towards  the  tip  ;  bill  short,  acute; 
bill,  legs  and  feet  brownish  in  summer, 
palo  flesh-color  in  winter  ;  claws  slender 
and  compressed.  Female  and  young  ting- 
ed with  brown.  Length  G  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  9  inches. 

History.— This  is  one  of  our  most 
common  and  numerous  species,  and  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  they  are  met  with 
in  every  "part  of  the  state.    Late  in  the 
fall  they  mostly  migrate  to  the  south,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  summer  they  mostly 
retire  from  the  low  lands  either  beyond 
the  limits  of  . the  state  to  the  north,  or  to 
the  central  mountainous  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  their  young.  They 
breed  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  moun- 
tain towns,  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  state.    The  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  stump,  tua 
of  grass,  or  in  the  side  of  a  dry  bank,  and 
ib  composed  of  small  sticks  and  wither- 
ed grass.    The  eggs,  from  3  to  5,  arc 
of  a  pale  green,  brushed  and  spotted 
with    darker.     They  breed    in  small 
numbers  in  the  low  lands  in  this  state.  I 
found  one  of  their  nests  in  Burlington, 
near   Winooski    river,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  containing  3  young  nearly  fledged. 
The  moat  common  note  of  this  bird  is  a 
sharp  chip,  and  hence  it  is  often  called 
the  Chipping  Bird,  or  Blue  Chipping 
ilird. 


History  — This  beautiful  little  sparrow 
is  a  winter  resident  in  Vermont.    It  ar- 
rives in  flocks  from  the  north  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  proceeds  again 
northerly  about  the  first  of  April.  During 
the  winter  these  sparrows  are  often  seen 
in  flocks  by  themselves  or  in  company 
with  the  snow  buntings,  gathering  their 
scunty  pittance  of  seeds  from  the  weeds 
which  rise  above  the  snow  in  our  fields 
and  gardens.    They  are  sometimes  seen 
seeking  shelter,  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
from  the  winds  and  storms.    Some  of 
them  rear  their  young  in  Vermont,  but 
the  greater  part  breed  farther  north,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They 
build  their  nest  among  the  herbage,  with 
mud  and  dry  grass,  and  line  it  with  hair 
or  down.    They  lay  4  or  5  eggs  at  a  lit- 
ter, which  are  of  a  pale  brown,  spotted 
with  darker  color. 


THE  TREE  SPARROW. 
FringiUa  canadensis. — Latham. 
Desc  ri  ption  .-Crown  of  the  head  bright 
bay,  slightly  mottled  with  ash  color;  a 
stripe  over  the  eye.white  at  its  commence- 
ment near  the  bill,  and  backwards  fading 
into  pale  ash  ;  sides  of  the  neck,  chin  and 
breast  pale  ash;  on  the  centre  of  the 
breast  an  obscure  dark  spot:  from  the 
lower  angle  of  the  bill  and  behind  the  eye 
proceeds  a  small  stripe  of  chestnut ;  back 
varied  with  black,  bay,  brown  and  drab; 
wings  marked  with  two  white  bars;  outer 
feathers  edged  with  white,  inner  with  pale 
brown  ;  bill  black,  yellowish  beneath  ; 
tail  forked,  feathers  black,  edged  with 
white  ;  vent  white  ;  legs  slender,  dusky 
brown  ;  feet  black.    Length  of  specimen 
before  me  6  inches ;  spread  !)  inches. 


THE  CHIPPING  SPARROW. 
Fringilla  socialis.— Wils. 
Description.— Frontlet  nearly  black  ; 
crown  bright  chestnut ;  back  varied  with 
brownish-black,  ash  and  bay  ;  wings  and 
tail  dark  chestnut  brown  ;  line  over  the 
eye,  chin  and  vent  white  ;  breast  and 
sides  of  the  neck  pale  ash ;  rump  dark 
ash ;  bill  blackish  above,  dark  flesh-color 
below ;  legs  and  feet  slender,  pale  flesh- 
color  ;  hind  nail  a  little  shorter  than  the 
toe ;  first  four  primaries  nearly  equal ; 
tail  forked,  reaching  1J  inch  beyond  the 
folded  wings.  Length  5  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  7\  inches. 

History.— Of  all  our  sparrows  this  is 
the  most  familiar  and  most  common.  It 
breeds  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  and  seems  to  take  much  pains  to 
place  its  nest  as  near  as  possible  to  our 
dwellings,  or  close  by  the  side  of  the  most 
frequented  walks  in  our  yards  and  gar- 
dens.    Sometimes  it  is  placed  upon  a 
lilach  or  other  shrub  so  near  to  a  window 
ns  to  be  easily  reached  with  the  hand. 
The  female  will  sit  upon  her  nest  with 
apparent  unconcern  while  people  are  al- 
most constantly  passing  and  repassing 
within  2  or  3  feet  of  her.    The  nest  is 
rather  slight,  and  always  composed,  inter- 
nally, of  hair,  and  hence  it  is  often  railed 
the  Hair  Bird.    The  eggs,  4  or  5,  are 
bright  greenish  blue,  with  a  few  spots  of 
brown  $f  different  shades.    They  usually 
raise  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season. 


THE  FIELD,  OR  RUSH  SPARROW. 
Fringilla  juncorum.—^vrr. 
Description. — Above  varied  with  bay, 
drab  and  dusky  ;  crown  cheatnut ;  cheeks 
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SWAMP  SPARROW. 


throat  and  breast  pale  brownish  drab  ;  bel- 
ly and  vent  white  ;  tail  dusky,  forked  and 
edged  with  whitish ;  bill  and  Jpgs  reddish 
cinnamon  color;  hind  nail  as  long  as  the 
toe ;  the  3d  primary  longest,  the  1st  short- 
er  than  the  6th.    Length  5|  in.— Jfutt. 

History.— This  species  very  much  re- 
semble* the  Chipping  Sparrow,  Lut  the 
bay  above  is  brighter,  and  the  tail  propor- 
tionality longer.  It  builds  its  nest  of  dried 
grass,  upon  the  ground,  in  the  shelter  of 
•  low  bush  or  grassy  tuft.  The  eggs  are 
so  thickly  sprinkled  with  ferruginous  as 
to  appear  almost  wholly  of  that  color. 

THE  SWAMP  SPARROW. 
Fringilla  palustris — Wils. 

Description . — Blackish  brown  above, 
belly  white  ;  crown  bright  bay,  undivi- 
ded, bordered  with  blackish ;  line  over 
the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  breast  ash 
color ;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  prima- 
ries edged  with  brownish  white,  the  sec- 
ondaries with  bay  ;  bill  dusky ;  iris  hazel ; 
legs  stout  and  long,  and  with  the  feet  pale 
brownish  horn  color.  Young  spotted  with 
black  and  olive  brown.  Length  (»;  spread 
B.—JfuitaU. 

History. — This  species  is  aquatic  in  its 
habits,  and  resides  principally  in  low  wet 
lands  and  swamps,  and  hence  its  name, 
Stcamp  Sparrow.  It  arrives  from  the 
sooth  in  April,  and  builds  its  nest  in  a 
tuft  of  rank  grass  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh. 
The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 

YELLOW  BIRD,  OR  AMERICAN  GOLD 
FINCH. 

Fringilla  tristis. — Linnaeus. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
male,  in  summer,  rich  gamboge  yellow, 
fading  into  white  towards  the  tail ;  crown 
and  frontlet  black  ;  wings  and  tail  black, 
varied  with  white  ;  smaller  wing  feathers 
and  coverts  tipped  and  edged  with  white; 
tail  sharply  forked,  with  the  feathers 
acutely  pointed,  and  shaded  off  into  white 
on  their  inner  webs  towards  the  tips  ;  bill 
conical,  acute,  brownish  yellow,  and  the 
gap  straight;  legs,  feet  and  clawti  slen- 
der, and  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  Fe- 
male, young,  and  male,  in  autumn,  brown- 
ish olive  above,  yellowish  white  beneath. 
Length  5  in. ;  spread  6.  Four  first  pri- 
maries nearly  equal. 

Hisyorv.— The  Yellow  Bird,  or  Amer- 
ican Gold  Finch,  is  common  in  summer 
f rom  tropical  America  to  the  50th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude.  It  arrives  in  Ver- 
mont later  than  se feral  of  the  other  spar- 
rows, and  is  later  in  rearing  its  young.  It 
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seldom  buifds  its  nest  till  some  time  in 
July,  and  is  less  disposed  to  build  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  our  dwellings  than 
several  others  of  the  family.  The  nest  is 
usually  placed  in  the  top  of  a  young  for- 
est tree,  from  15  to  30  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  composed  of  the  dry  bark 
of  herbaceous  plants,  thickly  bedded  with 
cotton-like  down  of  the  Canada  thistle. 
The  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  white  and  without 
spots.  This  bird  seems  to  be  extremely 
fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  and  of  oth- 
er compound  flowers;  and  it  often  visits 
our  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  up- 
on lettuce  and  flower  seeds.  They  soon 
become  reconciled  to  the  cage,  and  their 
song  is  nearly  as  sonorous  and  animated 
as  that  of  the  Canary  Bird. 

THE  PINE  LINNET. 
Fringilla  pinus.— Wilson. 

Description. — Color  dark  flaxen, spot- 
ted with  blackish  ;  wings  black,  with  two 
yellowish  white  bars;  quill  shafts  and  lat- 
eral tail  feathers  on  the  lower  half  yellow; 
rump,  breast  and  sides  spotted  and  streak- 
ed with  blackish  brown ;  bill  dull  horn 
color ;  legs  purplish  brown  ;  iris  haxel. 
Length  4| ;  spread  8£. 

History  -The  Pine  Linnet  passfsmost 
of  the  year  to  the  northward  of  the  United 
States  ;  but,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  often 
makes  its  appearance  here  and  in  states 
still  further  south.  Of  its  history  we 
know  very  little. 

THE  LESSER  RED-POLL. 
Fringilla  linaria. — Linncus. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
upper  plumage  yellowish  gray,  darkly 
streaked  with  blackish  brown  ;  wings  and 
tail  feathers  blackish,  slightly  edged  with 
white,  with  two  narrow  yellowish  while 
bars  on  each  wing  ;  crown  bright  deep 
crimson,  with  a  crimson  tinge  on  the 
rump  and  sides  of  the  throat;  a  brownish 
black  band  around  the  base  of  the  bill,and 
reaching  down  upon  the  throat ;  belly 
bluish  white,  spotted  and  striped  with 
brown  upon  the  sides  and  beneath  the 
tail ;  feathers  on  the  thighs  yellowish 
brown.  Bill  slender,  straight,  acutely 
pointed,  yellowish  on  the  sides,  and  brown 
above  and  below  towards  the  tip ;  wings 
long,  the  three  first  quills  longest,  and 
nearly  equal  ;  tail  sharply  forked  ;  legs, 
feet  and  claws  black  ;  claws  slender,  cur- 
ved, acute,  the  hind  one  much  the  long- 
est. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
54  inches  ;  tail  2|  ;  folded  wing  3. 

History.— This  elegant  species  is  sel- 
dom seen  among  us^  excepting  in  the 
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winter,  when  they  often  appear  in  large 
flocks.  They  breed,  according  to  Audu- 
bon, in  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labra- 
dor, and  a  few  probably  rear  their  young 
in  this  state.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that 
it  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  far  coun- 
tries, where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Its  nest  resembles  that  of  the 
Yellow  Bird.  The  eggs,  usunlly  5,  are 
bluish  preen,  spotted  with  reddish  brown 
towards  the  large  end. 


THE  FERRUGINOUS  FINCH. 
FringiUa  iliaca .— M errf.m. 

Description.  Above   varied  with 

reddish  brown  and  gray ;  beneath  white, 
largely  spotted  with  bright  bay  and  dus- 
ky ;  head  and  neck  cinereous,  the  feath- 
ers margined  with  ferruginous;  wings 
and  tail  rust  color,  inclined  to  reddish 
brown;  1st  and  ad  row  of  wing-coverts 
tipped  with  white  ;  bill  stout,dusky  above; 
ins  hazel.    Length  (i,  spread      — A'utt. 

History. — Most  of  this  species  spend 
the  summer  to  the  northward  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  appear  among  us  only 
during  their  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
Some  few  of  them,  however,  breed  in  the 
northern  states,  and  I  am  informed  by 
Dr.  Brewer  that  they  rear  their  young  in 
the  north  part  of  this  state.  They  build 
their  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  their 
eggs,  4  or  5,  are  of  a  dull  greenish  hue, 
irregularly  blotched  with  brown. 


WHITE-THROATED  FINCH. 
FringiUa  pcnnsylranica. — Lath. 

Description. — The  head  striped  with 
dusky  and  white  ;  a  yellow  line  from  the 
nostril  to  the  eye  ;  upper  parts  varied 
with  dusky,  bay  and  light  brown  ;  shoul- 
der of  the  wing  edged  with  greenish  yel- 
low; cheeks  and  breast  cinereous ;  throat 
and  belly  white ;  legs  pale  flesh-color ; 
bill  bluish  horn-color  ;  iris  hazel.  Female 
below,  and  stripes  on  the  head,  light 
drab.    Length  7,  spread  %.—.\uU. 

History. — This  large  and  handsome 
Finch,  or  Sparrow,  spends  the  winter,  in 
large  numbers,  in  the  southern  states,  but, 
on  the  approach  of  Bpring,  proceed  to  the 
north  and  rear  their  young  throughout 
the  whole  region,  from  New  England  to 
the  Fur  Countries  about  Hudson's  Bay. 
A  few  of  them  breed  in  the  north  part  of 
Vermont.  Their  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground,  made  of  grass,  aud  lined  with  hair 
and  feuthnrs.  The  eg^js  are  pale  green, 
marbled  with  reddish  brown. 


WHITE-CROWNED  FINCH. 

FringiUa  levcophrys. — Tf.mm. 

Description. — Crown  white,  line  sur- 
rounding it  and  through  each  eye  black  ; 
back  streaked  with  dark  rusty  brown  and 
pole  bluish  white ;  wings  dusky,  with 
two  white  bands  ;  tertials  black  ;  rump 
and  tail  coverts  drab ;  chin  and  belly 
whitish  ;    vent    pale    ochreous  ;  tail 
long,  rounded,  dusky,  broadly  edged  with 
drab  ;  bill,  legs  and  feet  cinnamon  brown. 
Female  with  the  colors  duller.  Length 
spread  10. — JYult. 
History. — This  species  is  seen  here 
only  during  its  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
Audubon  informs  us  that  itbrecds  in  New- 
foundland,  Labrador  and  still  further 
north.      Their  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground,  made  of  moss  and  lined  with 
hair.    The  eggs,  usually  .r>,  are  of  a  sea- 
green  color,  mottled  and  blotched  with 
different  shades  of  brown. 


ARCTIC  GROUND  FINCH. 

FringiUa  arctica.—Svt  tax 

Description. — The  head,  neck  above 
and  below,  scapulars,  all  the  wing  cov- 
erts and  tail  pitch  black  ;  some  of  the 
|  breast  feathers  fringed  with  white;  back 
scapulars,  and  wing  coverts  striped  or 
tipped  with  white;  quills  hair  brown; 
middle  of  the  breast  and  belly  pure  white; 
sides,  flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  deep 
and  bright  ferruginous;  bill  black ;  legs 
pale  brown.  Female  with  upper  plumage 
ferruginous-brown.  Length  6),  tail4. — 
A'utt. 

History. — This  species  is  migratory, 
spending  the  summer  and  rearing  its 
young  in  the  Fur  Countries,  and  retiring 
in  the  winter  to  warmer  regions.  Dr. 
Brewer  informs  me  that  it  breeds  also 
about  Coventry,  (now  Orleans,)  in  this 
state.  The  nest  is  made  of  grass  and 
leaves  upon  the  ground,  and  the  eggs, 
4  or  5,  are  white,  spotted  with  reddish 
chocolate. 


< 


TOWHE-GROUND  FINCH. 
FringiUa  eryth roph tha }ma. — L inn. 

Description. — Upper  parts  black ;  bel- 
ly white  ;  flanks  and  vent  bay  ;  tail 
rounded,  4  outer  feathers  partly  while  ; 
a  white  spot  on  the  wing  below  the  cov- 
erts and  an  interrupted  white  margin  on 
the  primaries  ;  bill  black.  Female  olive 
brown  wl>ere  the  male  is  black,  the  head 
and  throat  inclining  to  chestnut ;  3  only 
of  the  lateral  tail  feathers  marked  with 
white.    Length  6,  spread  11. — Xutt. 

History?—  This  common  bird  derives 
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T1IK  PINE  GROSBEAK. 


THE  COMMON  CR059-BILL. 


its  name  Tote-he  from  the  sound  of  its 
note,  when  calling  to  its  mate.  It  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, but  retires  to  the  southern  states  to 
pass  the  winter.  This  bird  breeds  in  Ver- 
mont. Its  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  eggs,  from  4  to  G,  are  white,  tin- 
ged with  flesh-color,  and  spotted  with 
reddish  brown. 


THE  PURPLE  LINNET. 

Fringilla  purpurea. — Gmelim. 

Description. — Head,  breast  and  rump 
deep  rich  lake,  approaching  to  crimson, 
and  fadinir  into  rose  color  on  the  belly  ; 


THE  PINE  GROSBEAK. 

Ptjrrkala  cnucltator. — Temm. 

DrscniPTioN. — General  color  red  ; 
wings  and  tail  dark  cinereous,  wing  cov- 
erts forming  two  white  hands  ;  quills,  les- 
ser coverts  mid  tail-feathers  tinged  with 
crimson  ;  under  plumage  more  red  than 
the  upper,  except  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
vent  and  tail  coverts,  which  are  bluish- 
gray  ;  bill  blackish  brown  ;  legs  black. 
Tail  broad  and  forked  ;  1st  quill  slightly 
shorter  than  the  2d,  which  hardly  ex -reeds 
the  3d.  Length  11  j,  tail  4},  "wing  4f. 
— RichardsoTi..  length  given  by  Audu- 
bon, £4;  by  Nuttall,  l>. 

History. — The  I'ine  Grosbeak, or  Bull 
Finch,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  both 


feathers  on  the  back  brownish  lake  fringed  continents,  and,  according  to  Audubon, 
with  ash,  producing  a  spotted  appearance; 
vent  and  under  tail  coverts  white  ;  wings 
and  tail  dusky, edged  with  reddish  white  ; 
bill  grayish,  dark  horn  color,  having  a 
fringe  of  cream-colored  feathers  at  the 
base ;  tail  forked  ;  legs  and  claws  brown  ; 
head  and  neck  rather  large  ;  outline  of 
each  mandible  a  little  convex  ;  nostrils 
nearly  concealed  by  the  feathers.  Female 
and  young  brownish  above,  and  yellowish 
white  beneath,  without  the  crimson.  Sec- 
ond and  third  primaries  longest;  1  at  and 
4th  a  little  shorter.  Length  G  inches, 
spread  of  the  wings  0  inches. 

History. — This  beautiful  and  cheerful 
little  songster  arrives  from  the  south 
•bout  the  beginning  of  April,  and  contin- 
ues till  October.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  them  proceed  still  further  north  to 
spend  the  summer,  considerable  numbers 
•f  them  axe  known  to  rear  their  young  in 
this  slate.  Their  nest  is  usually  built 
upon  a  cedar,  a  fir  or  other  evergreen, 
and  is  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  as  being 
rudely  made  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  lined 
with  roots.  The  eggs  are  bright  emerald 
green.  These  birds  are  often  tamed  and 
kept  in  cages,  where  they  sing  very  pleas- 
antly. 


is  a  constant  resident  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  to  the  northward  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  it  builds  its  nest  upon  small 
trees,  and  feeds  upon  the  seeds  of  the 
white  spruce  and  other  trees.  They  are 
seen  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
only  in  the  winter. 

Gexus  Loxia.— Brisson. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  robust  and  con- 
vex, with  the  mandible*  crossing  each  olhcr,  and 
compressed  towards  the  points,  which  are  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  crescents.  Nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  rounded,  bidden  by  the  advancing  hairs  of 
the  front.  Tonguo  cartilaginous,  short,  entire  and 
pointed.  Tarsus  nearly  equal  to  ihc  middle  toe  ; 
toes  divided  to  the  base  ;  hind  nail  largest,  much 
curved.  Wings  moderate,  1st  and  Cd  primaries 
longest.  Tail  notched.  Female  and  young  differ 
from  the  adult  male. 


THE  COMMON  CROSS-BILL. 
Loria  currirostra.—  Liss, 


Gesus  Pyrhii'jla.— Brisson. 

Generic  Characters.— Bill  short, 
thick,  convex-conic,  turgid  at  the  sides,  compress- 
ed at  the  point,  the  upper  mandible  acute,  and  ob- 
viously curved,  as  well  as  the  inferior  more  or  less  ; 
palate  smooth  and  scooped  ;  nostrils  basal,  later- 
al, rounded  and  most  commonly  concealed  by  the 
feaibers;  tongue  thick  und  sotnewhnl  fleshy  ;  tar- 
sus shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  which  is  united 
at  die  base  to  the  outer  ;  wings  rathor  short ;  the 
3  fir«t  primaries  graduated,  the  4th  longest  ;  tail 
;  or  slightly  rounded.  Female  diflVrs  cons  id- 
from  the  male.  They  moult  g.-jjcrally 
twice  in  a  year. 


Description.— General  color  dull  light 
red  inclining  to  vermilion,  darker  on  tho 
wings,  with  quills  and  tail  feathers  brown- 
ish black  ;  lower  parts  paler,  nearly  white 
on  the  belly  ;  plumage  blended,  but  firm  ; 
tail  short,  small,  emarginate.  FcmnU 
with  the  upper  parts  grayish-brown  ting- 
ed with  green,  the  rump  dull  grayish  yel- 
low. Young  with  the  colors  duller  "and 
more  inclining  t<»ycllowish  green.  Length 
7,  spread  10. — .Ivtl. 

History. — This  species  is  quite  com- 
mon in  this  state  and  to  the  northward  of 
it,  but  further  south  is  seldom  seen,  ex- 
cept in  the  winter.  It  feeds  principally 
upon  the  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  of 
pines  and  sprures,  ntul  its  crossed  mandi- 
bles are  peculiarly  fitted  for  extracting 
them  from  the  enncx.  This  1>  r<'.  breeds 
in  Vermout,  and  its  egg  wns  obtained  by 
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Dr.  Brewer  from  Coventry  (now  Orleans,) 
in  this  Btate.  Its  color  is  greenish  white, 
thickly  covered,  more  especially  towards 
the  large  end,  with  very  brown  spots. 
They  are  said  to  breed  in  winter,  ami  to 
have  their  nests  in  pines,  spruces  and  lira. 

WHITE  WINGED  CROSS-BILL. 
Lozia  Uu  copter  a — Gmel. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
male  rich  carmine,  inclining  to  crimson, 
dusky  on  the  middle  of  the  back ;  scapu- 
lars, wings,  tail  and  upper  tail  coverts, 
black  ;  two  broad  bands  of  white  on  the 
wings  ;  sides  brownish  streaked  with 
dusky  ;  wings  pointed,  3  outer  primaries 
longest ;  tail  emarginatc.  Female  with 
the  upper  parts  dusky,  the  feathers  mar- 
gined with  grayish-yellow ;  rump,  breast 
and  lower  parts  yellow,  streaked  with 
dusky.    Length  G4,  spread  10|. — And. 

History.— The  White  Winged  Cross- 
Bill  resides  mostly  to  the  northward  of 
the  United  States,  and  comes  hither  in 
flocks  during  the  winter.  They  are,  how- 
ever, according  to  Auduhon,  not  uncom- 
mon in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  few  of  them  breed.  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins  says  that  this  migratory  species  reach- 
es Hudson's  bay  in  March,  where  it 
breeds,  making  its  nest  of  grass,  mud  and 
feathers,  in  pine  trees,  and  laying  5  white 
eggs  marked  with  yellowish  spots. 

YOKED-TOED  BIRDS. 

In  this  order  the  form  of  the  bill  is  va- 
rious, but  in  general  more  or  less  arched 
and  hooked.  The  toes  are  always  in  pairs 
directed  two  backward  and  two  forward, 
and  hence  they  received  the  name  Zygo- 
dactyly or  yoked-toed.  The  hind  exterior 
toe  is,  however,  often  reversible. 

Gkkos  Coccvzus. —  lleillot. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  strong,  comprcs- 
t«(i  with  a{  distinct  ridge  and  slightly  bent  from 
its  base ;  under  mandible  straight,  sloping  at  the 
tip;  nostrils  basal  half  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
brane ;  tongue  short,  narrow  and  acute ;  tarsus 
naked,  longer,  or  about  the  length  of  the  longest 
toe  ;  two  anterior  toes  united  a<  the  have  ;  nails 
short  and  but  little  curved  ;  wings  rather  short; 
3d  and  4th  primaries  longest. 

YELLOW  BILLED  CUCKOO. 

Coccyzvs  amcricanus. — Bonaparte. 

Description. — Color  above  dark  gray- 
ish-brown, wilh  greenish  and  yellowish 
silky  reflections ;  tail  long,  the  two  mid- 


dle feathers  the  color  of  the  back ;  th« 
others  dusky  gradually  shortening  to  the 
outer  ones,  with  large  white  tips,  the  two 
outer  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  mid- 
dle ones j  below  white;  feathers  of  the 
thighs  large  and  hiding  the  knees  as  in 
the  hawks;  legs  and  feet  pale  greenish- 
blue;  iris  hazel;  lower  mandible  and 
lower  part  of  the  upper  mandible  yellow. 
Frmute,  with  the  4  middle  tail-leathers 
without  w  hite  spots.    Length  12,  spread 

History.— The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
returns  from  the  south  about  the  first  of 
May  and  is  much  oftener  heard  than  seen, 
as  it  keeps  itself  for  the  most  part  con- 
cealed in  the  thick  tops  of  trees  and  bush- 
es. It  breeds  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  the  horizon- 
tal branch  of  a  small  tree,  and  is  very 
slovenly  put  together.  The  eggs,  from  2 
to  4,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  green  color.  Thi» 
cuckoo  destroys  many  catterpillars,beetleB 
and  other  insects,  but  he  gets  a  share  of 
his  living  less  creditably  by  sucking  the 
eggs  of  other  small  birds.  His  note  ia 
coarse  and  unpleasant.  The  cry  of  thiaa 
bird  has  been  thought  to  presage  rain,  and 
hence  it  is  some  times  called  the  Main- 
Crow. 


THE  BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOCv 
Coccyzus  dominicus. — Nottall. 

Description. — General  color  abovfr 
light  hair  brown  with  glossy  bronze  re- 
flections;  beneath  white  approaching  to 
brownish  ash  on  the  throat,  breast  and  to- 
wards the  tail ;  tail  feathers,  excepting 
the  two  middle  ones,  tipped  with  white ; 
a  naked  space  of  a  bright  brick  red  color 
around  the  eye;  bill  as  long*  as  the  head, 
compressed  laterally,  arched  and  acute  ; 
upper  mandible  brownish  black  ;  lower, 
bluish  ;  tarsus  and  feet  bluish  and  scutil- 
ated;  nostrils  basal,  lateral  and  partly 
closed  by  a  membrane  ;  legs  rather  short  > 
body  slender ;  tail  long,  graduated,  con- 
sisting of  10  feathers.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me  11£  inches;  folded  wing 
b\ ;  tail  6,  and  reaching  3|  beyond  the 
folded  wing;  gape  1.2,  bill  above  .9.  '■' 

History. — This  species  is  believed  to 
be  more  common  in  Vermont  than  the 
preceding,  but  resembles  it  in  appearance 
and  mode  of  living.  It,  however,  arrives 
later  and  passes  the  breeding  season 
more  in  the  woods.  Their  nesta  are 
made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  moss,  but 
are  very  flat  and  shallow.  The  eggs, 
from  3  to  5,  are  of  a  bluish  green  color,and 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  spe- 
cies. 
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C0LDK!»-WI*GED  WOODPECKER. 


RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER. 


Genus  Pices  —  Linjums. 

Generic  Characters.— Bill  large  or  mod- 
erate, usually  straight,  pyramidal,  MJitipresscd, 
run  ate,  and  edged  like  scissors  towards  the  point; 
nostrils  basal,  oval,  open,  paitly  concealed  by 
bristly  feathers  at  the  base  of  ihe  bill ;  tongue 
k»g,  extensile  and  vermiform  ;  leg*  sirong  ;  feet 
robust,  suited  for  climbing  ;  two  loes  before,  uni- 
ted at  the  base,  and  usually  two  behind,  dividrd  ; 
1st  primary  very  short,  3d  and  4th  longest  ;  tail 
CUDeiform.'wiih  12  feathers,  the  lateral  ones  being 
very  short. 

The  Woodpeckers  resemble  one  another  in 
their  habits  and  manner  of  life.  Their  nests  an- 
in  excavations  in  old  trees,  and  ihe  young  of  most 
of  the  specie*  emit  a  rank  disagreeable  odor. 
They  do  some  injury  by  pecking  holes  in  the  bark 
of  our  fruit  trees,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favorite 
food;  but  it  is  trifling  compared  with  the  service 
which  they  render  by  the  destruction  of  eggs, larva- 
and  insects. 


GOLDEN-WINGED  WOODPECKER. 

Pints  auratvs. —  Li.su. 
Description. — Upper  plumage  umber 
brown  barred  transversely  with  black;  up- 
per part  of  the  head  cinereous  with  a  crim- 
son redcrescent  behind;  checks  and  throat 
bright  cinnamon  color;  from  the  lower 
mandible  descends  a  stripe  of  black  to 
the  throat ;  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast; 
under  plumage  generally  yellowish  white, 
beautifully  spotted  with  black,  the  spots 
circular  on  the  breast,  and  hastate  or 
heart-form  towards  the  tail ;  under  side 
of  the  wings  and  tail  and  the  shafts  of  most 
of  the  larger  feathers,  saffron  yellow ; 
rump  white;  tail  coverts  white,  notched 
and  banded  with  black  ;  tail  black  above 
with  some  of  the  feathers  slightly  edged 
and  tipped  with  yellowish  white;  bill 
bluish  black ;  legs  grayish  blue ;  iris 
dark  hazel.  Length  il|  inches;  spread 
19;  length  of  the  bill  1*. 

History. — This  is  our  largest,  and  one 


of  our  most  common  Woodpeckers.  His 
known  by  several  names,  such  as  Flicker, 
Yellow  Hammer,  and  Partridge  Wood- 
pecker. This  Woodpecker  spends  the 
winter  in  the  southern  states,  and  return* 
some  time  in  April.  Their  nest  is  made 
by  excavating  a  cavity  in  an  old  tree  with 
their  bill,  and  they  nave  been  known  in 
this  way  to  make  a  winding  borough  in 
solid  oak,  15  inches  in  length.  The  eggs, 
ueually  6,  are  pure  white. 

red-headeeT^woodpecker, 

Pic  us  erylkroccphalus. — Linn. 

Description. — Color  of  the  head,  neck 
and  throat  rich  crimson  ;  fore  part  of  the 
back,  scapulars  and  wing  coverts  bluish 
black ;  greater  quills,  anterior  border  of 
the  wings,  and  tail  pitch  black  ;  seconda- 
ries, rump  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  white  ;  tail  forked,  several  feathers 
tipped,  and  the  two  outer  ones  edged  with 
white  ;  shafts  of  the  secondaries  black  ; 
bill  greenish  blue,  darker  towards  the  tip, 
stout  and  slightly  arched  ;  iris  yellowish 
brown.  Colors  of  the  female  dull.  Head 
and  neck  of  the  young  grayish.  Length 
!•,  spread  16;  3d  primary  longest. 

History. — The  Red-Headed  Wood- 
pecker, although  at  present  by  no  mean* 
rare  in  Vermont,  is  much  less  common 
than  formerly.  They  pass  the  winter  in 
the  southern  states,  and  return  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  Their  migrations,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  are  performed  in  the 
night.  They  are  remarkably  fond  of 
sweet  apples,  and  are  often  seen  in  orch- 
ards. Their  neBt  is  excavated  in  the 
trunk  or  large  limb  of  an  old  dead  tree. 
The  eggs  are  about  6,  white  and  marked 
with  reddish  spots  at  the  large  end. 

YELLOW  BELLIED  WOODPECKER. 
Picus  varius. —  Wilson. 

0 

DEscRiPTio.s.-Color  varied  with  black, 
white,  yellow  and  crimson  ;  fore  part  of 
the  head  and  throat  crimson  ;  back  mot- 
tled with  black,  white  and  pale  yellow  ; 
wings  black,  with  most  of  the  feathers 
spotted  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tail  most- 
ly  black,  with  the  two  central  feathers 
white,  spotted  with  black  on  their  inner 
webs,  and  some  of  the  outer  ones  tipped 
with  yellow  ;  breast  and  belly  light  yel- 
low ;  sides  under  the  wings  dusky  yel- 
low, spotted  longitudinally  with  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  dusky  blue,  inclining  to 
green;  feet  four  toed  ;  bill  blackish  horn 
color,  long  and  stout.  Female,  with  the 
throat  and  back  of  the  head  whitish  ; 
young  with  a  broad  white  hand  across  the 
wings,  and  nearly  without  yellow  on  the 
back.    Length  8;  spread  14. 
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THE  WOODPECKERS. 


THK  \\  OOUPtCKEfil, 


History. — This  species  is  common 
throughout  the  continent,  from  the  tropic 
to  the  53d  degree  of  north  latitude.  Du- 
ring the  summer  they  confine  themselves 
principally  to  the  forests,  where  they  rear 
their  young  in  cavities  excavated  in  old 
trees.  Their  eggs  are  white,  and  usually 
4  or  more.  The  cavity  in  which  they  rear 
their  young  is  often  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  from  15  to  24  inches  in  the  solid 
wood. 

THE  HAIRY  WOODPECKER. 
Pica*  villosus.— Linitjecs. 

Description. — Color  varied  with  black 
and  white  above  ;  wholly  white  beneath  ; 
back  clothed  with  long,  loose,  downy 
feathers  ;  wings  brownish  black,  thickly 
spotted  with  white  ;  tail  pointed,  forked, 
outer  feathers  white,  with  an  umber  tinge 
at  the  extremity,  second  feather  on  each 
aide  black  at  the  lower  pa*4,  central  and 
longest  feathers  pitch  black  ;  the  crown, 
a  stripe  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  head  back  of  the 
eye,  black  ;  occipital  band  red  in  the  male 
and  black  in  the  female ;  bill  and  claws 
bluish  horn  color  ;  bill  covered  at  the  base 
with  yellowish  white  hairy  feathers,black 
at  their  extremity.    Length  9;  spread  15. 

History. — This  species  is  spread  very 
extensively  over  the  country,  and  in  this 
state  is  much  more  common  than  the  pre- 
ceding, being  often  seen  in  the  open  fields 
and  upon  our  orchard  and  shade  trees. 
Its  nest  is  constructed  in  the  manner  of 
the  preceding  species,  and  it  lays  about  5 
white  eggs- 

THE  DOWNY  WOODPECKER. 
Picus  pubcsccns.—LiMtxvs. 

Description. — Color  of  the  top  and 
•aides  of  the  head,  wings  and  middle  tail 
feathers,  black  ;  the  chin,  two  stripes 
along  the  sides  of  the  head,  a  stripe  down 
the  back,  and  numerous  roundish  spots 
on  the  wings,  pure  white  ;  under  plumage 
pale  ash  gray;  outer  tail  feathers  yellow- 
ish white,  barred  with  black  ;  feathers 
long,  loose  and  downy  on  the  back  ;  head 
of  the  male  crossed  by  a  scarlet  band, 
which  is  black  in  the  female;  nasal  feath- 
ers tawny  white  ;  bill  and  claws  bluish 
black  ;  legs  greenish  ;  four  toes  on  each 
foot.  Total  length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  6.2  inches  ;  spread  11  inches;  fol- 
ded wings  4  inches. 

History. — This  is  our  smallest  and,  by 
far,  our  most  numerous  species  of  Wood*, 
pecker.  In  color  it  has  a  very  close  re- 
semblnncc  to  the  preceding,  but  differs 
from  it  very  considerably  in  size.    It  is  a 


permanent  resident  in  this  stale,  but  as  it 
rears  its  young  for  the  most  part  in  the 
forests,  it  is  not  much  seen  during  the 
summer,  but  on  the  approach  of  autumn 
it  makes  its  appearance  upon  our  orchard 
and  shade  trees  in  considerable  numbers. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  may  be  recommended 
as  a  pattern  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
So  intent  is  it  in  searching  for  eggs,  lar- 
va? and  insects,  that  it  scarcely  heeds 
what  is  doing  around  it, and  may  often  be 
approached  so  near  as  almost  to  be  taken 
into  the  hand  before  it  will  abandon  its 
business. 


ARCTIC  THREE  TOED  WOODPECK- 
ER. 

Picus  arcticus.—Sw Aissoy. 

Description. — Back  velvet  black,  with 
bluish  and  greenish  reflections ;  crown 
saffron  yellow  ;  5  rows  of  white  spots  on 
the  quills ;  sides  of  the  neck  and  under 
plumage  white,thickly  barred  with  black  ; 
two  middle  tail  feathers  brownish  black  ; 
outer  ones  barred  with  black  and  tipped 
with  white;  bill  bluish  gray  above,  whi- 
tish beneath  ;  legs  lead  colored.  Length 
10^  inches;  wings  5. — Hirhardson. 

History. — This  large  species  of  Wood* 
pecker  is  very  rare  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding.  It  is  marked  in  a  list  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  breeding 
in  this  state,  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington. 
It  has  usually  been  conlounded  by  orni- 
thologists with  the  Picus  tridactylusy  or 
Common  Three-Toed  Woodpecker;  The 
hind  toe  is  completely  versatile,  and  may 
be  placed  forward  perfectly  on  a  level 
with  the  others. 

SLENDER  BILLED  BIRDS. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  long, 
or  moderately  extended,  partly  arched  and 
awl-shaped  ;  it  is  also  entire  and  acute  or 
sometimes  wedge-shaped  at  the  extremi- 
ty. The  feet  have  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  the  outer  united  at  the 
base  to  the  middle  one  ;  hind  toe  gener- 
ally long;  the  nails  extended  and  curved. 
In  their  habits  and  method  of  running 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
they  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  woodpeckers. 

Gejius  Sitta. — Linna-us. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  straight,  moder- 
ate sized  conic-awl-ghapid,  round  ami  sharp  e  !- 
ged  towards  the  point ;  lower  mandiblo  usually 
recurved  from  the  lip;  noslri^  basal,  orhimlar, 
open,  half  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  partly  hi  J 
by  lite  advancing  bristly  ftaihws  of  the  face  ; 
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THE  WHITE-BREASTED  AND  RED-BELLIED  NUTHATCHES.  THE  BROWN  CREEPER. 


tongue  short,  wide  at  the  qaso,  notched  and  hard 
at  the  tip ;  feet  robust,  hind  loe  stout  and  long  ; 
wings  short ;  tail  rather  short  consisting  of  12 
leathers.    Sexes  similar  in  color. 


WHITE-BREASTED  NUTHATCH. 
Sitta  carolincnsis. — Bkisson. 
Description. — General  color  dark  lead 
above,  grayish  white  beneath;  head  and 
neck  black  above,  white  on  the  sides  and 
beneath  ;  central  part  of  the  wing  feathers 
and  wing  coverts  black,  edged  with  lead 
color  or  white  ;  ferruginous  tinge  about 
the  vent ;  bill  bluish  black,  lighter  be- 
neath towards  the  base,  long  and  straight ; 
upper  mandible  longest;  feet  and  legs 
dusky ;  hind  toe  stout  and  long  with  a 
large  nail ;  claws  all  hooked  and  sharp ; 
2d  3d  and  4th  primaries  longest  and 
nearly  equal.  Length 5J inches ;  spread 
11. 

HisTORr.— The  White  breasted  Nut- 
hatch is  a  permanent  resident  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  North  America,  and 
is  very  common  in  this  state.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  tbey  come  into  our 
orchards  and  yards,  where  their  rough 
tjuank,  two  or  three  times  repeated,  may 
be  often  heard  as  they  run  around  like 
the  Woodpecker  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Early  in  the  spring  they  retire  to 
the  forests,  where  they  rear  their  young 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  large  limbs. 
The  eggs,  usually  5,  are  of  a  dull  white 
color,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  large 
end. 

THE  RED-BELLIED  NUTHATCH. 
Sitta  canadensis. — LiNNfcs. 

Description. — Lead  color  above,  red- 
dish, or  rust-color  on  the  belly  ;  head  and 
neck  above  and  line  through  the  eye, 
Mack ;  a  white  stripe  above  and  below 
the  eye  and  on  the  margin  of  each  wing; 
lateral  tail  feathers  black  and  white,  cen- 
tral ones  lead  color  ;  feet  and  legs  dusky  ; 
hind  toe  stout  and  long ;  bill  black,  large, 
long  and  straight;  3d  primary  longest, 
2nd  and  4th  nearly  as  long.  I*cngth  4£ 
inches,  spread  of  the  wings  8  inches. 

History. — This  species  resembles  the 
preceding  in  general  appearance  and  hab- 
its, but  is  said  to  have  a  predilection  to 
pine  forests,  feeding  much  upon  the  oily 
seeds  of  evergreens.  The  flight  of  the 
Nuthatches  is  short,  seldom  extending 
farther  than  from  one  tree  to  another ; 
and  yet  they  have  great  powers  of  flight, 
since  Audubon  saw  one  come  on  board 
his  vessel  3n()  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
specimens  from  which  both  preceding  de- 
scriptions were  made  were  obtained  in 
Burlington. 


Genus  Certhia. — Linnuus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  long,  or  middling, 
more  or  less  arched,  t  ntire  three-sided,  compress- 
ed, slender  and  acute  ;  nostrils  basal,  naked, 
pierced  in  grooves,  and  half  closed  by  a  small 
membrane  ;  tongue  acute  ;  feet  slender  ;  inner  loe 
free,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  outer  ;  hind  loe 
longer  and  more  robust ;  nails  much  curved,  that 
of  the  hind  toe  largest ;  wings  rather  short,  spuri- 
ous feathers  small ;  tail  of  12  feathers,  elastic, 
ridged,  and  acuminate.  The  sexes  and  young 
nearly  alike. 

THE  BROWN  CREEPER. 
Certhia  familiaris.—Litmx,v*. 

Description — Color  varied  with  dusky 
brown,  ferruginous,  and  white  above, 
white  beneath  ;  rump  bright  rust  color; 
tail  rusty  brown,  as  long  as  the  body,  with 
the  extremity  of  each  feather  attenuated 
to  a  sharp  rigid  point,  as  in  woodpeckers ; 
under  tail  coverts  tinged  with  rusty  ;  3d 
and  4th  primaries  longest,  and  all  the  pri- 
maries, excepting  the  two  first,  with  a 
yellowish  white  spot  near  the  middle  ; 
legs  and  feet  brownish.  Length  5$  inch- 
es ;  spread  7  inches. 

History. — This  industrious  little  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  summer,  on  account 
of  its  passing  that  season  in  the  depth  of 
the  forests,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter 
he  may  be  seen  upon  the  trees  in  more 
open  places,  diligently  seeking  for  its 
food.  It  very  much  resembles  the  small- 
er Woodpeckers  and  Nuthatches  in  its 
habits,  hopping  about  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  searching  every  nook  and  crev- 
ice in  the  bark  for  spiders,  insects,,  eggs 
and  larva?.  The  Brown  Creeper  breeds 
in  this  state,  and  for  this  purpose  it  takes 
possession  of  the  deserted  hole  of  a  squir- 
rel or  woodpecker.  The  nest,  according 
to  Audubon,  is  loosely  formed  of  grasses 
and  lichens,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
eggs,  from  6  to  ti,  are  yellowish  while, 
irregularly  marked  with  red  and  purp- 
lish spots.  Nuttall  found  one  of  their 
nests  in  Roxbury,  Ms.,  upon  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  a  rock,  containing  4  young. 


Genus  Trochilus. — Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters.— Bill  long,  straight,  or 
curved,  tubular,  very  slender,  with  the  base  de- 
pressed and  acuminated ;  upper  mandible  nearly 
enveloping  the  under  one  ;  tongue  Ion?,  extensi- 
ble, hi  lid  and  tubular;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  and 
covered  by  a  membrane  ;  l«*gs  very  short ;  tarsus 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  fore  toes  almost 
wholly  divided  ;  «ings  long  and  acute;  first  quill 

Ion-eat. 
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THK  IILMMING  BIRD. 


THE  COMMON  HUMMING-BIRD. 
TrochUus  colubris.—Liyj(X.v$. 
Description. — The  whole  upper  plu- 
mage shining  golden  green  ;  wings  glossed 
brownish  black  ;  tail  broad,  dusky,  outer 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  or  rusty 
white  ;  throat  and  breast  of  the  male  with 
changeable  ruby-colored,  greenish  and  or- 
ange reflections ;  bill  black  and  a  little 
arched  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky  black  ;  nails 
Ycry  sharp  and  hooked.  Female  and 
young  yellowish  white  beneath.  Length 
3£  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  4\  inches; 
length  of  the  bill  along  the  gape  1  inch, 
nearly. 

History. — Of  American  Humming- 
Birds  there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  J 00 
species,  but  of  the  very  few  species  which 
venture  beyond  the  tropics,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  visits  Vermont.  It  ar- 
rives in  May,  and  during  the  summer  is 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  state  collecting  its 
food,  which  consists  of  insects  and  nectar 
from  the  various  flowers.  While  many 
of  them  extend  their  migrations  still  fur- 
ther north,  and  rear  their  young  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  arctic  circle,  consider- 
able numbers  of  them  stop  by  the  way, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  breed  in  this  state. 
The  puny  nest,  constructed  of  lichens  and 
down,  cemented  together  with  saliva,  is 
placed  upon  a  large  branch  of  an  orchard 
or  forest  tree,  at  heights  varying  from  4 
to  40  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eggs,  2 
in  number,  are  white,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  10  days.  While  rearing  its 
young  the  Humming-Bird  bravely  attacks 
the  King  Bird  and  the  .Martin,  and  drives 
them  from  the  neighborhood  of  its  nest. 


HALCYONS. 

In  this  order  the  bill  is  long,  sharp- 
pointed,almost  quadrnngular  and  straight, 
or  slightly  curved  ;  feet  very  short ;  the 
tarsus  articulated  ;  the  middle  toe  united 
with  the  outer,  commonly  to  the  second 
joint,  and  with  the  inner  toe  to  the  first 
articulation.  The  female  and  young  dif- 
fer but  little  in  color  from  the  adult  male. 


THE  KING  USHER- 


Genus  Alcedo. — Linnteus. 

Generic  Characters. — Biil  long,  straight, 
quadrangular,  compressed,  and  aomelinva  curved 
at  the  point;  nostril  basal,  laleral,  oblique,  and 
nearly  ch*ed  by  a  naked  membrane ;  tongue  short 
and  fleshy ;  legs  and  feet  short ;  tarsus  shorter 
than  the  m  iddle  toe ;  hind  nail  smallest ;  wings 
rather  short. 


THE  BELTED  KING  FISHER. 
Alcedo  alcyon. — Linn*ub. 

Description. — General  color  bluish 
slate  ;  the  primaries,  the  central  parts  of 
the  secondaries  and  of  the  feathers  form- 
ing the  crest,  and  the  shafts  generally  of 
the  dorsal  plumage,  pitch  black  ;  a  small 
spot  before  and  another  under  the  eye, 
spots  on  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  and 
their  tips,  and  all  the  under  plumage, 
white,  except  the  band  around  the  neck, 
which  is  bluish  slate  ;  bill  straight ;  claw* 
brownish  black  ;  legs  small  and  short. 
Length  12  inches  ;  spread  20  inches.  Fe- 
male shorter,  with  some  parts  ferruginous 
and  more  white  on  the  wings. 

History.— The  King  Fisher  is  found 
along  the  borders  of  streams  and  ponds, 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
quite  common  in  all  parts  of  this  state. 
It  feeds  principally  upon  small  fishes, 
which  it  takes  by  darting  upon  them  as 
they  are  gliding  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  note  of  the  King  Fisher  is  a 
rough  grating  crackle.  Its  nest  is  formed 
by  perforating  horizontally  the  side  of  & 
steep  bank,  in  the  manner  of  the  Bank 
Swallow.  These  perforations  sometimes 
extend  5  or  6  feet  into  the  bank,  with  an 
enlargement  at  the  extremity  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  nest,  which  consists  only 
of  a  few  twigs,  grass  and  feathers.  The 
fgg*  are  white,  and  usually  6  in  number. 
Their  period  of  incubation  is  16  days. 

THE  SWALLOW  TRIBE. 

The  birds  belonging  to  this  order  have 
a  very  short  bill,  which  is  much  depressed 
and  very  wide  at  the  base  ;  upper  mandi- 
ble curved  at  the  point ;  legs  short ;  three 
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THE  PURPLE  MARTIN. 


THE  BARN  AND  CLIEF  SWALLOWS. 


toes  before,  and  one  behind  which  is  fre- 
quently reversible;  nails  hooked  ;  wings 
very  long  and  acute.  The  sexes  and 
young  arc  nearly  alike.  They  feed  on 
insects,  which  they  catch  flying.  They 
migrate  to  tropical  countries  to  spend  the 
winter. 

Genus  Hirundo.— Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters.— Bill  short,  triangular, 
depressed,  wide  al  the  base,  and  cleft  nearly  to  the 
eyes;  upper  mandible  notched  and  a  little  hooked 
at  the  point ;  nostrils  basal,  oblong,  partly  closed 
by  a  membrane  and  covered  by  the  advancing 
feathers  of  the  frontlet ;  tongue  short,  bifid  ;  tar- 
sus short ;  toe*  and  claws  long  and  slender,  three 
before  and  one  behind ;  the  exterior  united  as  far 
as  the  first  joint  of  the  intermediate  one  ;  wings 
long;  the  first  quill  longest;  tail  of  12  feathers, 
and  forked. 


THE  PURPLE  MARTIN. 

Hirundo  purpurea. — Linnaus. 

Descrjptiov. — Color  of  the  head,  whole 
body  and  scapulars  black,  with  a  rich 
glossy  sbade  of  bluish  purple  ;  wings  and 
tail  pitch  black,  with  little  gloss ;  bill 
lega  and  claws  black  ;  margins  of  both 
idibles  inflexed  in  the  middle  ;  nostrils 
and  oval.    Female  brownish  black 


above,  with  very  little  of  the  purple  gloss ; 
belly  brownish  while  with  hair  brown 
.  breast  brownish  gray.    Length  d 
i;  spread  of  the  wings  16  inches. 
History. — The  Purple  Martin  is  the 
largest  of  our  swallows,  and  is  more  inti- 
mate with  man  than  any  other  undomes- 
ticated  bird.    It  returns  from  the  south 
about  the  last  of  April,  and  formerly 
reared  its  young  in  the  hollows  and  exca- 
vations in  old  trees  ;  but  since  the  country 
has  become  settled,  habitations  have  been 
provided  for  this  general  favorite  in  al- 
most every  neighborhood,  by  the  erection 
of  martin  boxes.    Its  nest  is  made  of 
leaves,  straw  and  feathers ;  and  the  eggs, 
from  4  to  6,  are  pure  white  and  without 
spots.    The  Martins  have  sometimes  ar- 
rived so  early  in  the  spring  as  to  become 
to  death  in  their  houses  during  a 
Thia  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington.  The 
flight  of  the  Martin  is  very  rapid,  and, 
like  the  redoubtable  King  Bird,  it  pursues 
and  boldly  attacks  eagles,   hawks  and 
crows,  and  drives  them  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  dwelling.    There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradion  that  the  Martin  was  not 
seen  in  New  England  till  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.    It  is,  however,  men- 
tioned by  Kalm  as  being  common  in  New 
Jersey  in  1749.    They  usually  depart  to 
the  south  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Part  i.  13 


THE  BARN  SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  rufa. — Gmelin. 

Description.— Color  above  and  band 
on  the  breast  steel-blue  ;  front  and  beneath 
chestnut  brown,  paler  on  the  belly ;  tail 
forked,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  lateral 
feathers,  the  outer  ones  narrow  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  longer  than  the  next ; 
legs  dark  purple;  iris  hazel.  Female  with 
belly  and  vent  rufous-white.  Length  7, 
spread  13. 

History. — This  swallow  is,  perhaps, 
more  generally  diffused  over  the  state 
and  better  known  than  either  of  the  other 
species ;  but  it  would  seem  that  their 
numbers  have  rather  been  diminishing 
for  several  years  past  in  this  state,  while 
those  of  the  Cliff  Swallow  have  been 
vastly  multiplied.  This  swallow  arrives 
in  Vermont  about  the  28th  of  April.  (See 
page  13.)  They  generally  build  their 
nest  against  a  rafter  or  beam  in  the  barn. 
It  is  formed  principally  of  mud,  and  lined 
with  fine  grass  and  a  few  feathers.  The 


ggs,  usually  5,  are  white,  spotted  with 
eddish  brown. 


FULVOUS,  OR  CLIFF  SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  fulva. — Vieill. 

Description. — Ton  of  the  head,  back, 
upper  side  of  the  tail  and  wings  brown- 
ish black,  with  violet  reflections  from  the 
head,  back  and  wing  coverts  ;  forehead 
marked  with  a  crescent  of  yellowish 
white  ;  chin,  throat  and  sides  or  the  neck 
brownish  red  ;  rump  yellowish  red  ;  belly 
white  tinged  with  reddish  brown  ;  bill 
black,  short,  depressed,  and  very  broad 
at  the  base.  Wings  long,  slender;  first 
quill  longest,  second  nearly  as  long  ;  tail 
even,  extending  as  far  as  the  folded 
wings.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me  5£  inches  ;  folded  wing  4  \. 

History. — This  swallow  seems  to  have 
been  hardly  known  to  ornithologists  till 
about  the  year  1815,  when  thoy  were  no- 
ticed near  the  Ohio  river  in  Ohio  and 
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Kentucky.  In  1*17  they  made  their  ap-  I 
pearance  nt  Whitehall,  at  the  south  end 
of  lake  Cliamplain,  and  shortly  after  at 
Randolph,  Richmond,  and  -some  other 
places  in  this  state.  In  unsettled  places 
they  build  their  nests  upon  the  sides  of 
rocky  cliffs,  but  here  tbey  are  usually 
placed  beneath  the  eaves  of  barns  and  oth- 
er buildings.  They  are  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  clay  or  mud,  in  the  form  of  a 
retort  or  gourd,  and  ore  lined  with  dry 
grass.  The  eggs,  usually  4,  are  white, 
spotted  with  brown.  These  swallows  al- 
ways build  their  nests  in  companies,  and 
are  so  remarkably  gregarious,  that  from 
50  to  100  of  their  nests  may  often  he 
counted  at  the  same  time  beneath  the 
eaves  of  a  single  building. 

WHITE-BELLIED  SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  hicolor.—Yimw.. 

Description. — Color  above  light  glos- 
sy greenish  blue  ;  wings  and  tail  brown- 
ish black  ;  belly  white  ;  the  closed  wings 
extend  a  little  beyond  the  tail,  which  is 
forked  ;  tarsus  naked.  Female  like  the 
male,  but  less  glossy.  Length  5£  inches ; 
spread  10. 

History. — This  Swallow  is  much  less 
common  in  Vermont  than  the  other  spe- 
cies. Their  nests  are  made  of  grass  and 
lined  with  feathers,  and  are  placed  in  va- 
rious situations,  such  as  beneath  the  caves 
of  old  buildings,  or  in  hollow  trees,  and 
they  not  un frequently  take  possession  of 
Blue  bird  and  Martin  boxes.  The  eggs, 
4  or  5,  arc  pure  white. 

THE  BANK  SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  riparia. — Linh. 

Description. — Color  above,  and  band 
on  the  breast,  cinereous  brown  ;  beneath 
white  ;  wings  brownish  black  ;  tail  fork- 
ed, with  the  outer  feathers  edged  with 
white ;  tarsus  naked,  excepting  a  few 
tufts  of  downy  feathers  behind  ;  chin 
slightly  fulvous.  Length  5£  in. ;  folded 
wing  4  in.,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail. 

HisTORr.-The  Bank  Swallow,  or  Sand 
Martin,  is  gregarious,  like  the  Cliff  Swal- 
low, and  may  be  found  in  companies  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  which  afford  suitable 
places  for  its  habitation.  These  are  usu- 
ally sandy  cliffs  on  banks  of  rivers.  They 
commence  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  bank,  and  perforate  the  ground  in 
a  horizontal  direction  to  the  dintance  of 
from  2  to  4  feet,  and  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity they  place  their  nest,  which  is 
composed  of  a  little  dry  grass  and  a  few 
feathers.    The  eggs,  usually  5,  ore  pure 


TUE  SWALLOWS. 


I  white.  Often  from  30  to  60  or  more  of 
these  Swallow  holes  may  be  counted  in  a 
bank,  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  rods. 
The  voice  of  this  swallow  is  a  low  mutter. 

Gencs  Ctpselus.— Illigtr. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  very  short,  tn~ 
angular,  cleft  to  the  ryes,  depressed,  the  upper 
mandible  slightly  notched  and  curved  at  the  point ; 
nostrils  lateral ,  contiguous,  large,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  tongue,  short,  wide  and  bifid  at 
the  tip  ;  feet  very  short  -T  loee  divided,  hind  toe 
shortest,  reversible,  generally  directed  forward  ; 
iwils  retractile,  channeled  beneath  \  wings  very 
long.    Sexes  and  young  nearly  alike  in  plumage. 

THE  CHIMNEY  SWALLOW. 

Cypselus  pclasgius. — Temmisck. 

Description. — General  color  sooty 
brown,  approaching  to  black,  lightish 
about  the  throat  and  over  the  eye  ;  legs 
and  feet  bluish,  muscular,  with  exceeding 
sharp  claws;  the  folded  wings  very  nar- 
row and  long,  extending  14  inch  beyond 
the  tail,  which  is  short  and  rounded,  with 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  reaching  beyond 
the  vanes  into  sharp,  strong,  and  very 
elastic  points  ;  2d  quilt  of  the  wings  lon- 
gest. Length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  4£  inches ;  to 
the  extremity  of  the  folded  wings  6  in.  ; 
spread  of  the  wings  12  inebes. 

History.— The  Chimney  Swallow  is 
one  of  our  most  singular  birds.  It  arrives 
from  the  south,  where  it  has  spent  the 
winter,  about  the  beginning  of  May.  On 
their  arrival  here  before  the  country  was 
much  settled,  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  large  flocks  in  particular  hollow  trees, 
which,  inconsequence,  received  the  name 
of  Swallow  Trees.  Three  of  these  trees, 
all  large  hollow  elms,  are  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Williams  (Hist.  I — 140)  as  being  par- 
ticularly noted  in  this  state  soon  after  the 
settlement  was  commenced.  One  of  these 
was  in  Middlebury,  one  in  Br  id  port,  and 
the  other  in  Hubbard  ton.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  May  the  Swallows  were  ob- 
served to  Issue  from  these  trees  early  ir> 
the  morning  in  immense  numbers,  and  to 
return  into  them  again  just  before  dark 
in  the  evening.  The  same  phenomena 
were  also  observed  in  the  latter  part  of 
sn  mmer,  before  the  entire  disappearance 
of  the  swallows  and  as  their  departure 
to  the  south  was  not  observed,  Ibey 
were  generally  believed  to  spend  the  win- 
ter in  these  trees  in  a  torpid  state.  Be- 
fore this  country  was  much  settled,Chim- 
ney  Swallows  built  their  nests  on  the  in- 
terior surface  of  large  hollow  trees,  but 
they  now  take  advantage  of  unoccupied 
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THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


chimneys  for  that  purpose,  and  for  roost- 
ing places.  The  nest  is  formed  of  slender 
twigs,  interlocked  and  cemented  togeth- 
er, and  to  the  chimney  or  tree,  by  an  ad- 
hesive mucilage  secreted  by  the  stomach 
of  the  architect.  The  eggs  are  white,  and 
usuallv  4.  This  Swallow  ia  often  called 
the  Chimney  Swift. 

Genus  Caprihclgcs. —  Li nno  us. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  extremely 
short,  feeble  and  cleft  beyond  il»e  eyes  ;  upper 
mandible  usually  surrounded  with  spreading  bi  is- 
(Jes, sometimes  booked  at  the  tip,the  maigtn  turn- 
ed outward  ;  nostril*  banal,  wide,  partly  covered 
by  a  feathered  membrane  ;  tongue  small,  acule 
and  entire  ,*  larsui  partly  feathered  ;  anterior  iocs 
united  by  a  membrane  to  the  first  joint ;  hind  toe 
reversible,  nails  sburl ;  wings  long  ;  tail  of  10 
feathers  ;  the  sex^a  distinguishable  by  their  phi- 
mage  ;  the  young  similar  lo  the  adults. 


THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
Caprimul 'gus  rociferus. — Wilson . 

Description. — Variegated  above  with 
black,  brownish  white  and  rust  color, 
with  fine  streaks  and  sprinkles ;  upper 
part  of  the  head  brownish  gray,  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  black  ;  tail 
of  10  feathers  rounded,  the  3  outer  feath- 
er* white  at  their  extremities  ;  the  4  mid- 
dle ones  without  white  at  the  ends,  but 
with  herring-bone  figures  of  black,  and 
pale  ochre ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  head 
brick  color  ;  chin  black  with  small  brown 
spots ;  a  semi-circle  of  white  across  the 
throat;  breast  and  belly  mottled  and  streak- 
ed with  black  and  ochre  ;  bristles  on  the 
cheeks  much  longer  than  the  bill ;  mid- 
dle claw  pectinated;  female  less  than  the 
male.    Length  1»JJ,  spread  1!). — A'ult. 

History. — The  Whip-poor-will  arrives 
m  Vermont  early  in  May,  and  his  plain- 
tire  note  is  toon  heard  in  the  groves, 


THE  NIGHT  HAWK. 


along  the  streams  and  low  lands  in  vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  state,  even  up  to  the 
northern  boundary.  For  a  nest  this  bird 
makes  a  slight  excavation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  dry  ground,  in  the  forest,  usu- 
ally by  the  side  of  a  rock,  a  log,  or  a  pile 
of  bushes  ;  and,  in  this,  about  the  Jst  of 
June,  the  female  lays  two  egtjs,  which 
are  of  a  bluish  white  color,  thickly  blotch* 
ed  with  dark  olive.  The  young,  like 
chickens,  are  able  to  run  about  and  hide 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  arc  hatched  ; 
and  being  without  a  nest,  and  very  near- 
ly the  color  of  the  ground,  they  very 
easily  escape  notice. 


THE  NIGHT  HAWK. 

Caprhnulgun  virginianus. — Bkisson. 

Description. — General  color  dark  liv- 
er brown,  often  with  a  greenish  gloss; 
the  head,  neck,  back,  scapulars  and  wing 
coverts  spotted  with  white,  and  yellow- 
ish brown  ;  quills  of  the  wings  brownish 
black,  with  a  broad  bar  of  white  across 
the  middle,  above  and  below  ;  a  broad 
sagittate  spot  of  pore  white  on  the  throat, 
and  white  across  the  tail  in  the  male  ; 
under  plumage  and  inner  wing  coverta 
marked  with  allernnte  bars  of  dark  liver 
brown  and  yellowish  white;  wings  swal- 
low-like, reaching  a  little  beyond  the  taih, 
] st  quill  longest,  2d  nearly  as  long;  bill 
blackish  without  bristles  ;  legs  short,  pale 
brown.  Length  1)^  inches  ;  spread  2:1  in. 
Female  9  inches  long,  and  color  oehrey 
about  the  head  and  throat. 

History. — The  Night  Hawk  arrives  in 
Vermont  in  May,  and  is  very  common, 
during  the  summer,  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  They  renr  their  young  in  mead- 
ows and  old  fields.  The  eggs,  which  are 
only  two,  are  laid  upon  a  bare  spot  of 
ground,  without  any  mnnner  of  nest. 
They  are  of  a  muddy  white  color,  thickly 
freckled  all  over  with  reddish  brown. 
During1  the  period  of  incubation  the  males 
are  often  sporting  upon  the  wing,  and 
emitting  their  sharp  squeak,  high  in  the 
air,  towards  the  close  of  the  day  occasion- 
ally precipitating  themselves  towards  the 
earth,  emitting  at  the  same  time  their  pe- 
culiar pud-d-d,  and  then  rising  quickly  to 
their  former  height.    This  sport  is  usual- 
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GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS. 


ly  continued  till  nearly  dark,  and  hence 
this  bird,  probably,  received  the  name  of 
Night  Hawk,  or  Wight  Jar. 


Genus  Columba. — Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters  —The  bill,  in  this 
Genu*,  ifl  of  moderate  s'tzn,  compressed,  vaulted, 
turgid  toward*  the  tip,  which  is  more  or  less  cur- 
ved. The  base  of  the  uppei  mandible  is  covered 
withsoft  skin,  protuberant  at  its  base,  in  which 
the  nostril*  are  situated.  Nostrils  medial,  longi- 
tudinal.  Tongue  acute,  entire;  feet  short,  ro- 
bust ;  tarsi  reticulated  ;  loos  divided;  wings  mod- 
r;  tail  of  12  or  14  feathers. 


THE  PA8SENGER  PTGEON. 


-Lira. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
upper  plumage  and  breast  light  umber 
brown;  rump  bluish,  belly  and  under  tail 
coverts  dirty  white ;  nearly  all  the  feath- 
ers above  and  on  the  breast  tipped  with 
yellowish  white,  forming  little  crescent- 
shaped  bars ;  outer  webs  of  the  primaries 
edged  with  buff  or  rufous;  tail  of  12 
feathers,  with  middle  pair  dark  brown, 
and  longest,  the  others  with  a  basal  spot 
of  rufous  and  a  central  black  spot  or  band 
on  the  inner  web,  outer  feathers  shortest, 
and  white,  excepting  the  spot*,  much 
longer  than  the  folded  wings  ;  bill  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  dull  red  ;  breast  of  the  male 
with  a  reddish  tinge.  Length  15 inches; 
spread  23  inches..  1st  and  2d  primaries 
equal  and  longest. 

History. — The  American  Wild  Pig- 
eon is  met  with  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers throughout  the  whole  region  from 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay.  These  birds  are 
remarkably  gregarious  in  their  habits,  al- 
most always  flying,  roosting  and  breeding 
in  large  flocks.  When  the  country  was 
new  there  were  many  of  their  roosts  and 
breeding  places  in  this  state.  Richard 
Hazen,  who  run  the  line  between  this 
slate  jind  Massachusetts,  in  1741,  stated 


that  to  the  westward  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er, he  found  pigeons'  nests  so  thick  upon 
the  beech  trees  that  500  could  be  count- 
ed at  one  time.  At  Clarendon,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Williams,  (Hist.  vol.  1—137,) 
the  pigeons  bred  in  immense  numbers. 
The  trees  were  loaded  with  nests  for  hun- 
dreds of  acres;  25  nests  being  frequently 
seen  upon  one  tree,  and  the  ground  be- 
neath was  covered  with  their  dung  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches.  These  accounts  are 
far  exceeded  by  what  is  told  of  their  roos- 
ting and  breeding  places  at  the  west, 
where  they  often  covered  thousands  of 
acres,  and  all  the  trees  and  under  growth 
were  killed  in  consequence.  Fro m 90  to 
100  nosts  have  frequently  been  counted 
on  a  single  tree.  The  nests  are  made  of 
twigs,  the  eggs  are  2  and  white.  Pigeons 
are  much  less  abundant  in  Vermont  than 
formerly,  but  they  now,  in  some  years, 
appear  in  large  numbers. 


* 


THE  CAROLINA  DOVE. 
Columba  carolinensis.— Liii deoi. 

Description. — General  color  above 
pale  yellowish  brown  ;  below  brownish 
yellow  ;  crown  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  greenish-blue  ;  forehead  and  breast 
vinaceous ;  black  spot  under  the  ear ; 
bill  blackish,  purplish-red  at  the  base; 
tail  of  14  feathers,  with  the  4  lateral  ones 
black  near  the  extremity,  and  white  at 
the  tip.    Length  12,  spread  17.— Js'uit. 

History.— The  Carolina  Dove,  called 
also  the  Turtle  Dove,  is  not  very  common 
in  Vermont.  Dr.  Brewej  saw  a  flock  of 
them  near  Woodstock  in  August,  1839; 
and  they  have  been  occasionally  seen  in 
other  parts.  From  its  plaintive  agh-cdo- 
cdo-cdo,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Mourn- 
ing Dove.  They  are  by  no  means  shy, 
are  said  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  their  flesh 
is  pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  Wood- 
cock. 


GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  short 
and  convex  ;  the  upper  mandible  vaulted, 
curved  from  the  base  or  only  at  the  point; 
nostrils  basal,  partly  covered  by  an  arch- 
ed rigid  membrane;  feet  stout,  tarsus  long; 
toes  usually  three  before  and  one  behind, 
the  latter  articulated  higher  than  the  rest, 
scarcely  touching  the  ground  at  the  tip, 
sometimes  wanting;  wings  generally 
short  and  concave  ;  tail  consisting  of  from 
10  to  18  feathers.  Colors  of  the  female 
less  brilliant  than  those  of  the  male.  Our 
ic  land  fowls,  as  hens, 
to 
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THE  QUAIL.  THK  PARTRtDOE. 


THE  WILD  TURKEY. 


Gebus  Meleagris. — Linnaus. 

.Generic  Characters.— -Bill  entire,  and  at 
the  base  covered  by  a  membrane  which  is  pro- 
longed into  a  pendulous,  fleshy,  conic,  erectile, 
hairy  carbuncle ;  nostrils  oblique ;  tongue  fleshy 
and  eotire ;  feet  rather  long  ;  tarsus  naked,  pro- 
Tided  with  a  blunt  spur  in  the  male ;  middle  toe 
longest ;  nails  wide  and  blunt,  flat  beneath  ;  wings 
short ;  1st  primary  smallest,  4th  and  Slit  largest; 
tail  of  14  to  18  wide  feathers,  and  capable  of  a  ver- 
tical expansion  ;  head  small,  rtskeii  and  warty  :  a 
pendulous  tuft  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Fe- 
male smaller ;  colors  duller  and  more  obscure. 

THE  WILD  TURKEY. 
Meleagris  gaUopavo, —  Lisn.«:us. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  back 
and  wings  yellowish-brown  of  a  metallic 
lustre,  changing  to  deep  purple,  the  tips 
of  the  feathers  broadly  edged  with  velvet 
black;  primaries  dusky,  banded  with 
white  ;  tail  of  18  feathers,  ferruginous 
thickly  waved  with  black,  and  with  a 
black  band  near  the  extremity;  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  tail  coverts  deep 
chestnut,  banded  with  green  and  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  purplish-red ;  iris  hazel ; 
beneath  duller.  Female  and  young  with 
the  colors  less  brilliant.  Length  48, 
spread  68.— -JVtitt. 

History.— The  Wild  Turkey,  which 
was  formerly  common  throughout  our 
whole  country,  has  every  where  dimin- 
ished with  the  advancement  of  the  settle- 
ments,and  is  now  become  exceedingly  rare 
in  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  of  them,  however,  contin- 
ue still  to  visit  and  breed  upon  the  moun- 
tains in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  Domestic  Turkey  sprung  from  this 
species,  and  was  sent  from  Mexico  to 
Spain  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1524,  and  into 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  about 
the  same  time. 

Gerus  Pkrdix. — Latham. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  entire  and 
bare  ;  upper  mandible  vaulted  and  strongly  curv- 
ed towards  the  point ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  half 
closed  by  a  vaulted  naked  membrane  ;  feet  naked, 
lore  toes  united  by  a  membrane  to  the  first  artico- 
buioo;  hind  toe  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  in- 
ner ;  nails  incurved,  acute ;  head  wholly  feather- 
ed, often  wiih  a  naked  space  around  the  eye;  tail 
short,  rounded,  and  deflected,  consisting  of  from 
12  to  18  close  feathers.  Female  and  young  scarce- 
ly differ  in  plumage  from  the  male. 

the"quail. 

Ferdix  virginiana.— Lath. 


varied  with  black  and  whitish;  crown, 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  reddish 
brown  ;  line  over  the  eye  and  throat  pure 
white,  the  latter  bounded  with  a  black 
crescent;  wings  dusky,  coverts  edged 
with  yellowish  white;  belly  yellowish 
white,  varied  with  wide  arrow  heads  of 
black  ;  tail  ash  colored,  finely  spotted  with 
reddish  brown  ;  bill  black ;  iris  hazel ;  legs 
and  feet  light  lead  color.  Length  9,  spread 
14—  Xutt. 

History.— This  bird,  generally  known 
as  the  Quail  in  New  England,  is  in  other 
places  more  commonly  called  the  Ameri- 
can Partridge.  It  is  not  found  in  this 
state  at  present  very  plentifully,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  southwestern  parts 
than  elsewhere.  They  generally  go  in 
small  flocks,  spending  most  of  the  time  on 
the  ground,  and  in  autumn  are  often  seen 
gleaning  in  fields  from  which  corn  and 
grain  have  been  harvested.  The  Quail  is 
very  prolific,  laying  from  10  to  18  eggs, 
which  are  white,  in  a  nest  formed  partly 
in  the  ground,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tuft 
of  grass.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  to  domesticate  the  Quail,  but  with 
very  little  success. 

Genu  s  Tetrao. — Linnaus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  short,  robust, 
arcuated  above,  convex  and  bent  towards  the 
tip,  naked  at  the  base  ;  nostrils  basal,  half 
closed  by  an  arched  membrane,  and  hid- 
den by  small  feathers  ;  tongue  short,  fleshy,  and 
pointed  ;  tarsus  leathered  and  spurless  in  both  sex- 
es ;  three  toes  before  united  to  the  first  joint ; 
hind  toe  half  as  long  as  the  inner,  and  roughen 
ed. 

THE  PARTRIDGE. 

Tetrao  umbellus. — Limk. 

Description. — General  color  above 
and  beneath  black,  pale  chestnut,  and  yel- 
lowish white,  marbled,  and  disposed  in 
spots,  bars  and  lines.  Ruff  brownish 
black  with  greenish  or  cinnamon  colored 
reflections.  Quills  liver  brown,  their 
outer  webs  barred  near  the  base  and  mot- 
tled towards  the  tip  with  cream  yellow; 
4th  quill  longest.  Tail  with  alternate  un- 
dulating bars  of  brownish  black,  gray  and 
faint  chestnut,  the  subterminal  bar  being 
brownish  black  and  broad  ;  a  light  stripe 
from  the  nostril  to  the  eye.  Bill  dark 
horn  color,  short,  arched,  and  covered  at 
the  base  by  feathers ;  head  and  neck 
small ;  body  bulky  ;  tarsus  feathered  half 
way  down  before  and  some  lower  behind. 
Wings  short  and  broad.  Tail  large,  fan 
like,  of  18  feathers.  Length  18,  spread 
24. 
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THE  SPRUCE  PARTRIDGE. 


THE  SANDERLINO  PLOVER. 


History. — This  bird,  which  is  usually 
known  as  the  Partridge  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  called  the  Pheasant  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
ornithological  writers  is  more  commonly 
distinguished  as  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  It  is 
quite  common  and  a  permanent  resident 
in  all  parts  of  Vermont.  The  nest  of  the 
Partridge  is  upon  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  a  bush  or  log,  and  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  few  leaves.  The  eggs, 
usually  about  12,  are  of  a  yellowish  white 
color,  and  the  young  run  about,  like 
chickens,  after  their  clucking  mother,  as 
■oon  as  they  are  hatched.  They  are  ex- 
ceeding wild  and  difficult  to  tame,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  see  how  quick  they  will 
hide  themselves  under  leaves  and  logs 
whenever  they  are  approached.  The  male 
of  this  species  is  distinguished  for  his  pe- 
culiar drumming,  which  is  performed, 
standing  upon  a  log  in  a  thick  part  of  the 
woods,  and  rapidly  beating  his  sides  for 
about  half  a  minute  at  a  time,  with  his 
wings.  This  operation  is  repeated  about 
once  in  8  or  10  minutes,  and  the  sound 
produced,  somewhat  resembling  distant 
thunder,  is  often  heard  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  Their  flesh  is  much 
ed  for  food. 


THE  SPRUCE  PARTRIDGE. 

Li  wr. 


WADING  BIRDS. 

In  this  order  the  bill  varies  in  form, 
but  is  usually  straight,  and  carried  out 
into  a  lengthened  and  compressed  conc} 
though  rarely  it  is  depressed,  or  flat. 
The  legs  are  long  and  usually  naked  some 
distance  above  the  knees  ;  toes  usually 
long  and  slender,  three  before  and  one 
behind,  the  latter  on  a  level,  or  a  little 
more  elevated  than  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
Waders  are  more.. or  less  nocturnal  in 
their  habits.  The  sexes  differ  but  little 
in  external  appearance.  Thev  live  along 
the  borders  of  seas,  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
feed  upon  fish,  reptiles  and  insects. 


Description.  Upper  parts  marked 

with  semi-circular  bars  of  black  and  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  paler  color  always  form- 
ing the  terminal  bar ;  outer  edge  of  the 
wings,  primary  coverts  and  quills  clove 


Genus  Calidris.— Illi. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  of  moderate  size, 

slender,  straight,  rather  soft,  flexible  in  every 
part,  compressed  from  its  base,  with  the  point  de- 
pressed, flattrnfd  and  wider  than  the  middle.  Na- 
sal groove  elongated  nearly  to  the  point  of  the 
bill  ;  nostrils  lateral.  Feet  slender,  the  3  toe* 
all  directed  forward  and  almost  entirely  divided 
to  their  base.  Wings  of  moderate  size  ;  the  first 
quill  h 


,jj  tail  black  tipped  with  orange; 
breast  and  belly  with  feathers  blackish 
tipped  with  white ;  cheeks  and  throat 
barred  and  mottled  with  white  ;  bill  and 
■ails  black  ;  fringed  comb  over  the  eye 
bright  red  ;  toes  pectinated.  Length  17, 
wing  7b  — Rich. 

History.— This  Grouse  .which  is  called, 
at  different  places,  the  Spruce,  the  Wood 
or  the  Swamp  Partridge,  from  its  favorite 
places  of  resort,  is  seldom  seen  in  Ver- 
mont excepting  in  the  most  northerly 
parts,  and  there  it  is  scarce,  compared  with 
the  preceding  species.  Its  food  in  win- 
ter is  said  to  consist  principally  of  the 
leaves  of  the  white  spruce,  and  its  flesh 
has  thea  a  strong,  disagreeable  flavor.  In 
summer  it  is  better,  but  still  inferior  to 
the  preceding.  Its  nest  is  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  usually 
not  more  than  5  or  6,  are  said  to  be  va- 
ried with  yellow,  white  and  black.  It  is 
known  to  breed  in  several  towns  in  Or- 
leans county. 


THE  SANDERLING  PLOVER. 
Calidris  arenaria  —  Illiger. 

Description. — Color  above  mottled 
with  black,  white  and  yellowish  ;  wings 
brownish  black,  with  the  shafts  and  tips 
of  the  quills,  and  a  broad  band  extending 
across  the  whole  wing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  4  primaries,  white.  All 
the  under  plumage  white,  excepting  a 
broad  collar  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  which  is  grayish;  bill,  legs,  feet 
and  nails  black  ;  iris  hazel ;  two  middle 
tail  feathers  longest,  brownish,  and  edged 
with  yellowish  white.  Folded  wings  a 
little  longer  than  the  tail  ;  thighs  feath- 
ered more  than  half  way  down  ;  nails 
short  ;  upper  mandible  longest,  and  curv- 
ed a  little  at  the  point.  Winter  plumage 
nearly  white.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  7k.  \  wing  5  ;  spread  14  ; 

bill,  along  the  ridge,  1. 

History.— This  beautiful  species,  ac- 
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THK  WHOON50  CRANK. 


Til  I  NIGHT  HF.RON. 


THE  GREAT  HERO*. 


cording  to  Dr.  Richardson,  breeds  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  nest  is  rude- 
ly made  of  grass  in  marshes,  and  the  eggs 
are  4,  dusky,  spotted  with  black.  This 
plover  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in 
Vermont,  along  the  shores  of  our  lakes 
and  ponds.  The  specimen  from  which 
the  above  description  and  figure  were 
drawn  was  shot  in  Burlington,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841. 


Genus  Grus. — Pallas. 


Characters. — Bill  a  little  longer 
urong,  straight,  compressed,  atten- 
uated, and  obstuse  at  the  point ;  ridge  of  the  bill 
derated  ;  mandibles  with  a  wide  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  base  ;  nostrils  in  a  furrow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bill,  pervious,  posteriorly  closed  by  a 
membrane  ;  feet  long  and  robust,  naked  for  a  large 
space  above  the  knee,  middle  toe  united  to  the 
outer  one  by  rudimental  membrane,  hind  toe  artic- 
ulated high  on  the  tarsus ;  wings  moderate  2d, 
3d,  and  4<h  primaries  longest,  secondaries  broad- 
er than  the  primaries,  tail  short,  of  12  feathers. 


THE  WHOOPING  CRANE. 
Grvs  americana. — T i  mm. 

Description.— The  forehead,  crown 
nd  cheeks  covered  with  orange  colored 
warty  skin,  with  a  few  black  hairs  ;  hind 
bead  ash-color  ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
pure  white,  except  the  primaries,  which 
are  brownish  black  ;  bill  and  iris  yellow, 
legs  and  naked  part  of  the  thighs  black. 
From  the  base  of  each  wing  arise  numer- 
ous large  flowing  feathers,  which  project 
over  the  tail  and  tips  of  the  wings,  some 
of  them  being  loose  and  webbed  like  those 
of  the  Ostrich;  length  48,  bill  6,  height 
60.— JS'uttall. 

History. — This  bird  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  feathered  tribes  in  the  United 
State-,  and  is  known  in  Vermont  only  by 
being  occasionally  seen  during  its  inigra*- 
tions.  It  is  common  in  summer  in  the 
fur  countries  where  it  breeds.  Its  two 
eggs  are  bluish  white  and  as  large  as 
those  of  the  swan.  When  wounded,  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  he  has  been  known  to 
pat  the  fowler  to  flight  and  fairly  drive 
him  from  the  field. 


Gencs  Ardea.— Linn.  Tern. 

Generic  Charaeterg. — Bill  long,  robust, 
straight,  pointed,  compressed  to  an  edge,  the  ridge 
rounded  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  furrowed  ;  nos- 
trils lateral,  basal,  situated  in  the  furrow,  and  half 
closed  by  a  membrane ;  orbits  and  lores  naked  ; 
leg  a  long,  slender,  lower  part  of  the  thighs  without 
leathers  ;  middle  toe  united  to  the  outer  one  by  a 
i ;  hind  toe  on  the  same  level  with 


the  other  three  ;  wings  of  moderate  dimensions, 
obtuse  ;  1st  primary  nearly  equal  to  the  2d  and  3d, 
which  are  longest  S  tail  short,  rounded,  containing 

10  or  12  feathers. 

THE  NIGHT  HERON. 
Ardea  nycticoraz.—  W  n.soj(. 

Description. — General  color  nearly 
white;  front,  occipital  feathers  and  line 
over  the  eye  pure  white;  crown,  back 
and  scapulars  greenish;  tail  coverts,  wings 
and  tail  pale  ash  ;  lower  parts  yellowish 
cream-color ;  legs  yellowish  green  ;  bill 
black,  4£  inches  along  the  gap.  Without 
crest  in  autumn.  Young  brown  streaked 
with  rufous  white.  Length  28,  spread 
48.— AuM. 

History. — Vermont  is  about  the  limit 
of  the  northern  migration  of  this  Heron, 
and  here  it  is  rare.  It  is  usually  called 
the  Qua  Bird.  It  breeds  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  southward  of  New 
England.  They  build  their  nests  in  trees 
in  the  retired  parts  of  swamps,  and  fre- 
quently there  are  two  or  three  nests  on 
tbe  same  tree.  The  eggs,  about  4,  are  of 
a  pale  greenish-blue  color,  and  a 
as  those  of  the  common  hen. 


THE  GREAT  HERON. 

Ardea  Herodias. — Linn^us. 

Description. — General  color  grayish 
ash  ;  crest  brownish,  the  middle  of  the 
feathers  striped  with  whitish  ;  back  of  tbe 
neck  ash  ;  small  feathers  on  the  wings 
edged  with  ferruginous ;  feathers  on  the 
neck  and  breast  white  in  the  centre,  edg- 
ed with  brown,  giving  a  striped  appear- 
ance ;  thighs  naked  some  distance  above 
the  knees  ;  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  thighs  bufT;  legs  brownish,  tinged 
with  yellow  ;  chin,  cheeks  and  sides  of 
the  head  whitish  ;  quills  slate  color ;  tail 
a  little  longer  than  the  folded  wings ;  gen- 
erally two  tapering  feathers  in  the  < 
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THK  GREEN  HERON. 


THE  UPLAND  PLOV 


5  or  6  inches  long.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men from  which  the  above  description  is 
drawn,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  46  inches;  height, 
when  standing,  40  inches  ;  length  of  the 
bill,  from  tbe  angle  of  the  month,  7  in.  ; 
folded  wing  J!) ;  tarsus  7£  ;  longest  toe  5V 
History. — The  (Jreat  Blue  Heroirls 
frequently  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
lake  Cbamplain.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  was  drawn 
was  shot  near  Burlington,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Natural 
History  of  the  University.  They  are  said 
to  rear  their  young  in  companies,  making 
their  nests  with  sticks  in  the  tops  of  tall 
trees.  The  eggs,  usually  4,  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  hen,  light  green,  and 
unspotted. 


trees,  and  lays  4  blue  eggs.  They  come 
from  the  south  about  the  first  of  May,  and 


THE  GREEN  HERON. 
.'Infra  virescena. — Linn. 

Description. — Color  of  the  back,  tail, 
crown  and  wings  dark  glossy  green,  ap- 
proaching to  black ;  wing  feathers  mostly 
tipped  with  white;  wing  coverts  and  scap- 
ulars tipped  and  edged  with  white  and 
ferruginous  ;  neck  above  and  on  the  sides 
dark  wine  color  ;  chin  and  line  under  the 
angle  of  the  mouth,  white  ;  throat  and 
under  side  of  the  neck,  with  the  feathers, 
white,  tipped  or  margined  with  brownish  ; 
belly  brownish  white ;  lore  and  iris  bright 
yellow ;  bill  black,  lighter  beneath  and 
yellowish  towards  the  base  ;  legs  and  feet 
greenish  yellow  ;  feathers  on  the  back  of 
the  head  and  neck  long ;  tail  short,  con- 
sisting of  12  feathers  ;  the  1st  and  4th  pri- 
maries a  little  shorter  than  the  2d  and  3d, 
which  are  longest.  Length  17  inches  ; 
spread  23  ;  folded  wing  7  J ;  bill  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  3  ;  along  the  ridge 
24  inches. 

History. — The  Green  Heron,  better 
known  by  a  more  disgusting  name,  is  very 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  It 
seems  to  prefer  the  solitude  of  swamps 
and  marshes,  where  it  feeds  upon  fishes 
and  reptiles,  and  also  upon  dragon  flies 
and  other  insects.  It  builds  its  nest  upon 


return  in  October. 


Genus  Totanus. — Btch.  Temm. 

Generic  Character  g. — Bill  of  moderate 
length,  straight,  or  a  little  recurved,  flexible  at 
ibe  base,  hard  and  acuminate  at  the  point  ;  both 
mandibles  furrowed  on  each  side  to  the  middle, 
nostrils  in  the  furrow,  basal,  linear  and  pervious  ; 
legs  long  and  slender  ;  feet  with  three  anterior 
loes,  the  exterior  united  to  the  middle  one,  i 
limes  io  ihe  second  joint;  wines  of 
length ;  tail  of  12  feathers,  generally  I 


THE  UPLAND  PLOVER. 
Totanus  Bartramius. — Temminck. 

Description. — General  color  above 
blackish,  the  feathers  edged  with  tawny 
rufous  ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  upper 
tail  coverts  pitch  black  ;  wings  brownish 
black  above,  shaft  of  the  first  primary 
white,  and  most  of  the  primaries  with  con- 
cealed white  spots  or  bars  on  their  inner 
webs;  chin  and  belly  white;  under  tail 
coverts  tinged  with  rufous;  brownish 
sagittate  spots  on  the  breast  and  sides;  un- 
der sides  of  the  wings  barred  and  waved 
with  brown  and  white  ;  tertials  long  ;  bill 
blackish  above  and  at  the  point,  yellow- 
ish below  ;  tongue  sagittate ;  1st  primary 
longest ;  length  12  inches  ;  spread  of  the 
wings  22  inches;  bill  from  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  1 A  inch. 

History.— This  species  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Wilson,  who  named  it  Bar- 
tramius in  honor  of  his  friend  Bartram. 
It  is  quite  common  in  the  western  parts 
of  this  state  during  the  summer,  and 
resides  principally  in  meadows,  feed- 
ing upon  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 
Its  nest  is  made  upon  the  ground  usually 
in  a  little  clump  of  bushes.  They  are  a 
shy  bird  and  quite  plain  in  appearance 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  closely  view- 
ed their  colors  appear  beautifully  variega- 
ted, especially  beneath.  They  live  for 
the  most  part,  in  pairs  or  families. 
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THE  COMMON  SNIPE. 


THE  SOLITARY  TATTLER. 

Totanus  ehloroptjgius.-ViEii.LOT. 

Description. — The  whole  upper  plu- 
mage dark  hair  brown,  interspersed  with 
•mall,  irregular,  marginal  spots  of  white, 
and  usually  slightly  glossed  with  green 
reflections  ;  the  lateral  tail  feathers  with 
their  coverts  regularly  barred  with  black 
and  white,  the  bars  being  broadest  on  the 
former;  middle  tail  feathers  dark  brown, 
with  small  white  spots  on  the  edges;  pri- 
maries, their  shafts  and  coverts  brownish 


the  most  numerous  of  the  two,  and  breeds 
in  this  state  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  nest  is  made  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  with 
a  thin  lining  of  hay.  The  eggs,  usually 
4,  are  of  a  dull  cream  color,  spotted  with 
brown,  most  thickly  towards  the  large 
end.  The  female,  when  alarmed,  prac- 
tices much  art  for  the  safety  of  her 
young. 

Genus  Scolopas.— Li'an. 


Generic  Characters.  — Dill  long,  straight, 
black,  unspotted,  the  shaft  of  the  Jst  pri-  'lender,  compressed,  soft  and  flexible  ;  ihe  point 
mary  a  little  lightest ;  a  short  stripe  over 


depressed,  dilated,  tumid  and  obtuse,  minutely  lu- 
berculaled  or  doited,  projecting  over  the  lower 
mandible ;  both  mandibles  furrowed  to  the  mid- 
dle. Nostrils  in  the  furrow  of  the  bill,  basal,  lat- 
eral, linear,  pervious  and  covered  by  a  membrane. 
Feet  and  legs  moderate,  slender,  4  toed,  naked 
•pace  above  the  knee  small ;  toes  entirely  divided. 
Wings  moderate,  the  1st  and  2d  primaries  longest 
anrf  nearly  equal.  Tail  shorl,  rounded,  consisting 
of  12  or  more  feathers. 


the  eye,  the  ch  in,  belly  and  un  der  tail 
Coverts  white  ;  neck  and  breast  spotted 
or  striped  with  brownish ;  under  side  of 
the  wings  next  the  base  and  axiliaries 
finely  barred  or  waved  with  brown  and 
white  ;  bill  brown,  with  the  nasal  groove 
two  thirds  its  length  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky 
olive.  Length  8$  inches,  tail  2J,  folded 
Wing  5,  bill  1J,  tarsus  1.3. 

History. — This  bird  is  often  seen  along 
the  shores  of  our  streams  and  ponds,  and, 
as  it  spends  the  whole  summer  with  us, 
it  doubtless  breeds  here ;  but  I  have  not 
known  of  its  nest  being  found.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson  it  breeds  in  most  i . 

of  the  intermediate  districts  between  I  .?,n.al  bar ;  b°ck  and  8capu'ar»  black, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  northern  extremity  j  w!tn,  bronz7  reflections  ;  rump  dufiky, 
of  the  continent,  depositing  its  eggs  upon  :  J8'".1'?  mott'pd  ™*  barred  with  pale  yel- 
the  beach,  without  forming  any  kind  of  Iow.,8n  br,own  '  crown  Ma<*,  divided  by 

an  irregular  line  of  pale  brown,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  tint  passes  over  each 
eye  ;  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
pale  brown,  with  small,  dusky,  longitudi- 
nal spots  ;  chin  while  tinged  with  brown  ; 
bill  brown,  blackish  at  the  tip.  Length 
11  to  114,  »p™d  17,  bill  24  to  25—  JVi/M. 

History. — This  species,  which  is  near- 
lv  related  to  the  European  Snipe,  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  America  from 


THE  COMMON  SNIPE. 
Scolopaz  misonii.—TrMMivcK. 
Description. — Tail  rounded,  of  16 
feathers,  with  a  bright  ferruginous,  sub- 


ing  any 

nest.  It  is  generally  seen  running, along 
upon  the  shore,  frequently  stopping,  and 
often  nodding,  or  balancing  its  head  and 
tail,  and  hence  its  vulgar  appellation  is 
Tip-up. 


THE  SPOTTED  TATTLER. 
Totanus  macular ius.— Temminck. 

DiscRiPTioN.-Color  glossy  olive  brown, 
waved  with  dusky;  one  or  more  of  the 
outer  tail  feathers  white,  barred  with 
black  ;  quills  dusky  brown,  the  two  outer 
plain,  the  next  marked  with  an  oval  white 
■pot  on  their  inner  webs;  secondaries 
white  on  their  inner  webs  and  tipped  with 
white ;  below  white,  tinged  with  gray  at 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  with  roundish  dusky 
spots  ;  bill  yellow  below.black  at  the  tip  ; 
legs  waxyellow  ;  iris  hazel.    Length  7£. 
Young  white  bclow,without  spots. — Jfutt. 
History  .—This  biTd  is  often  called  the 
•  Weety  from  its  shrill  and  peculiar 
It  resembles  the  preceding  species 
in  general  appearance,  and  in  most  of  its 
habits,  particularly  in  that  of  balancing  or 
wagging  its  tail,  and  it  bears  the  same 
vulgar  name  of  Tip-up,  the  two  kinds  not 
being  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
ordinary  observers.  This  species  is  much 
Pt  1.  14 


from 

Hudson's  bay  to  the  equator.  This  bird 
arrives  from  the  south  early  in  the  spring, 
and  spends  the  summer  in  low,  moist 
grounds,  breeding  in  swamps,  where  it 
lays  its  eggs  in  a  hollow  loosely  lined 
with  a  little  grass.  The  eggs  are  4,  of  a 
yellow-olive  color,  speckled  with  different 
shades  of  brown.  The  young  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  they  arc  hatched.  The 
flesh  of  the  Snipe  is  in  high  estimation  on 
account  of  its  exquisite  flavor,  on  which 
account  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  sports- 
man. Thev  are  frequently  seen  striking 
their  bill  into  the  black  marshy  soil. 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  worms, 
leeches  and  aquatic  insects. 

Genus  Rcsticola.—  Vieill.. 

Gc  neric  C'Jtat'/ir(crs.—T\\\l  ."imilar  to  that  of 
tho  Snipe,  but  more  robust,  with  tin  extremity  at- 
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tenuat  d  »«■•!  not  depressed  ;  the  under  mandible 
is  aUo  deeply  grooved  beneath.  Eyes  placed  far 
back  in  ihe  head  Legs  ahort,  robust  and  wholly 
feathered  to  the  knees ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the 
inu  db  too ;  toes  cleft  from  the  base,  and  the  hind 
nan  truncated.  The  1st  or  4th  primary  longest. 
Tail  of  It 


pressed  ;  upper  mandible  furrowed  on  each  side; 
somewhat  arched  and  curved  at  the  extremity, 
with  its  base  extending  upwards  between  the 
feathers  of  the  forehead;  nostrils  situated  in  the 
furrow  of  the  bill  above  its  base,  oblong,  pervi- 
ous and  covered  at  the  base  by  a  membrane ; 
tongue  narrow,  acute  and  fibrous  at  the  tip  ;  fore- 
head feathered  ;  legs  small,  with  a  naked  space 
above  the  knee  ;  toes  wholly  divided  ;  wings 
moderate,  rounded  ;  tail  of  12  feathers,  not  ex- 
lending  beyond  their  covert*.  Plumage  of  the 
sexes,  in  general,  nearly  similar. 


THE  WOODCOCK. 
Rusticola  minor. — Nut-tall. 

Description. — Back  darkly  marbled 
with  black  ferruginous  and  ash  *,  chin 
white;  throat  grayish;  belly  yellowish 
white  ;  thighs  and  posterior  parts  beneath 
bright  ferruginous ;  crown  black,  crossed 
with  three  light  ferruginous  bands,  the 
middle  one  broadest  A  black  stripe  from 
the  eye  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
another  from  the  bill  up  the  frontlet ; 
front  part  of  the  head  grayish ;  marbling 
on  the  wings  lighter  and  finer  than  on 
the  back  ;  legs  and  feet  light  flesh  color ; 
bill  dusky  horn  color,  nearly  black  at  the 
tip;  nails  brownish  black,  small.  First 
4  primaries  nearly  equal,  3  first  narrow. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  11 
inches,  folded  wing  5J,  bill  2.9. 

History. — The  Woodcock  is  quite 
common  in  Vermont,  although  very  sel- 
dom seen,  on  account  of  its  nocturnal 
habits.  It  feeds  and  moves  from  place  to 
place  almost  exclusively  in  the  night. 
This  bird  returns  from  the  south  early, 
and  selects  a  breeding  place  in  the  woods. 
The  nest  is  made  upon  the  ground,  of 
grass  and  leaves.  The  eggs,  usually  4, 
are  of  a  yellowish  clay  color  blotched  with 
purple  and  brown.  The  young  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  are  unable 
to  fly  for  3  or  4  weeks.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  the  peculiar  note  of  the 
male  may  often  lie  heard  morning  and 
evening,  while  he  rises  spirally  into  the 
air  and  then  descends  again  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  nest.  The  flesh  of  the 
Woodcock,  like  that  of  the  Snipe,  is  high- 
ly esteemed  and  eagerly  sought,  on  ac- 
count of  its  delicious  flavor. 

Genus  Rallus. — Linn. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  varying  io  length, 
thick  at  the  base,  and  generally  straight  and 


THE  VIRGINIA  RAIL. 
Rallus  Virginia nus.— Linn jeus. 

Description. — Upper  part  black,  the 
feathers  edged  with  olive  brown;. cheek 
and  stripe  over  the  eye  ash ;  over  the 
lores,  the  under  eye-lid  ond  chin  white  ; 
wingcovcrts  chestnut ;  quills  deepdusky; 
throat,  breast  and  belly  reddish  brown  ; 
sides  and  vent  black,  with  white  bars; 
legs  and  feet  dusky  reddish  brown. 
Length  10,  spread  14.  The  female  a  lit- 
tle less,  and  paler. — JYutt. 

History. — This  bird  is  tometimes  call- 
ed the  Clapper  Rail,  but  more  commonly 
the  Small  Mud  Hen  It  is  met  with  in 
fresh  water  marshes  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  summer,  but 
migrates  to  the  south  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  With  its  neck  stretched  out  and 
its  short  tail  erected,  it  runs  with  great 
speed  :  but,  when  closely  pursued,  fre- 
quently rises  upon  the  wing,  yet  seldom 
flics  far  at  a  time.  It  breeds  in  this  state, 
making  its  nest  in  the  wettest  part  of  the 
marsh,  of  rushes  and  withered  grass.  The 
eggs,  from  6  to  10,  are  of  a  pale  cream 
color,  sprinkled  with  brownish-red  and 
purple.  The  femole  is  so  much  attached 
to  her  eggs  that  she  will  sometimes  suffer 
herself  to  be  taken  in  the  hands  sooner 
than  abandon  them. 

LOBE-FOOTED  BIRDS. 

This  order  takes  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  toes  of  the  different  spe- 
cies being,  in  most  cases,  margined  with 
a  membrane.  They  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  and  swim  and  dive  with  facility. 
They  live  in  small  flocks  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  along  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
ponds,  feeding  upon  fish,  reptiles,  worms 
and  vegetables.  The  sexes  are  nearly  alike 
in  plumage.   

Genus  Fulica.— Brim.  Linn. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  stout,  nearly  straight,  conical,  compressed, 
higher  than  brnqd  at  base,  acute  at  tip  ;  mandibles 
equal,  furrowed  each  side  at  the  base,  the  upper 
covering  the  margins  of  the  lower,  and  spreading 
out  into  a  naked  membrane  over  the  forehead  ; 
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rils  in  a  furrow,medial  lateral, 
-  •  pcivious,  half  closed  by  a  lurgid 
t ;  feel  moderate,  far  back  ;  naked  space 
above  I  he  knee  small ;  tarsus  compressed,  aim  >st 
edged  behind  ;  aniermr  nes  very  long,  marly  di- 
vided to  the  base,  :,,ar_  nod  on  each  aide  by  a 
broad  scolloped  membrane;  hind  loc  bearing  on 
the  ground,  edged  on  (he  inner  side  bv  an  entire 
membrane;  wings  moderate,  rounded,' 2d  and  31 
primaries  longest;  tad  short,  nanow,  ol  12  or  14 
feathers;  sexes  and  young  nearly  alike  in  plu- 


THE  COMMON  COOT. 
Fulica  americana. — Gmel. 

Description.— Head  and  neck  velvet 
black ;  fore  part  of  the  back,  scapulars 
and  wing-coverts  blackish  gray  ;  tertia- 
rtes,  tips  of  the  scapulars,  rump  and  tail- 
coverts  clove  brown,,  with  a  greenish 
tinge  ;  quills,  tail  and  vent  pitch  black  ; 
under  tail  coverts  and  tips  of  the  secon- 
daries white  ;  hill  pale  horn  color,  with  a 
chestnut  ring  near  its  tip;  under  plu- 
mage lead-gray  ;  legs  and  toes  bluish 
preen,  the  scolloped  membrane  mostly 
lead  color.    Length  16  inches.— Rich. 

HisTonr.— The  American  Coot  is  found 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  continent, 
and  seems  almost  indifferent  to  climate, 
regulating  its  migrations  principally  by 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  food,  which 
consists  of  seeds,  grasses,  worms,  snails, 
insects,  and  small  fishes.  It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  and  is  said  to  perform  its  mi- 
grations by  night. 

Genus  Podiceps.— Lath. 

Generic  Characters.— Bill  moderate,  robust, 
burd,  straight,  and  compressed,  conicnlly  elonga- 
ted and  acute;  upper  mandible  deeply  ami  broad- 
ly furrowed  on  each  side  at  the  base,  somewhat 
curved  at  tip;  the  lower  boat-shaped  ;  nr.strils  in 
the  furrow,  basal,  lateral,  concave,  oblong,  pervi- 
ous, posteriorly  half  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  feel 
turned  outward,  siiuated  farbirk;  the  ihi«h  al- 
most hidden  in  the  belly;  tarsus  moch  comnre^si  d; 
anterior  toes  greatly  depressed,  connected  at  the 
base  by  a  membrane,  firming  a  broid  lobe  round 
each  toe ;  nails  wide  and  flattened  ;  wing*  short 
and  narrow;  tail,  none,  Fnnale  similar  to  the 
male  in  plumage. 

THE  PIED-BILL  DOBCUICK. 
Podiceps  carolinensis.—  Lath. 
Description. —  Upper  plumage  dusky 
brown;  secondaries  obliquely  tipped  with 
white  ;  a  roundish  black  spot  under  the 
chin  ;  throat  and  cheeks  below  brownish 
gray  ;  patch  on  the  breast  dotted  or  cloud- 
ed with  brownish  white  and  black  ;  bel- 
ly  almost  white,  mottled  under  the  wings 
and  on  the  flanks  ;  rump  dusky  ;  bill  with 


a  broad  black  band  around  its  middle,  in- 
cluding the  nostrils  ;  legs  black  ;  iris  ha- 
zel.   Length  14  in.— Xuttall. 

History — These  birds  make  some  stop 
in  our  waters  during  their  fall  migration, 
but  are  not  known  to  breed  in  this  state. 
They  feed  upon  fishes  and  water- insects! 
When  alarmed  they  conceal  themselves 
by  sinking  in  the  water,  with  only  the 
end  of  the  bill,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  breathe,  elevated  above  the  surface, 
and  this  is  not  easily  seen.  From  this 
and  other  singular  habits  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Hater -Hitches. 

WEB-FOOTED  lilRDS. 
In  this  order,  which  consists  wholly  of 
Water  Birds,  the  bill  is  much  varied  in 
form;  the  legs  short,  generally  placed 
far  back;  the  anterior  toes  wholly  or  par- 
tially connected  by  «ebs,  and,  in  some 
families,  all  the  toes  are  united  by  one 
membrane;  the  hind  toe  articulated;  interi- 
orly upon  the  tarsus,  or  wholly  wanting. 

Genus  Larvs.— Linnaus 
Generic  Characters.— Bill  moderate,  a'rong, 
hard,  compressed,  with  the  edge*  sharp  and  curv- 
ed inward,  a  little  bent  at  the  tip  ;  nostrils  lateral, 
longitudinal,  linear,  open  and  pervious  ;  feet  rather 
-lender  ;  tarsus  nearly  equal  to  the  middle  too  • 
web  entire  to  the  dps  of  i he  toes  ;  hind  :oe  verv 
small  and  high  on  the  tarsus ;  win£s  long  anri 
acute  ;  tail  even,  ot  12  feathers.  Female  smaller 
t'lan  the  male  ;  otherwise  ulike. 


THE  BONAPARTIAN  GULL. 
Larvs  Bonapartii. — Swa.  <Jt  Rich. 
Description. — Head  bluinh  black; 
hack  and  upper  part  of  the  wings  light 
lead  color,  or  pearly  gray  ;  neck,  tail  and 
whole  under  plumage  pure  white;  the 
outer  edge  of  the  first  primary  and  the 
extremities  of  the  others,  black,  in  some 
cases  slightly  tipped  with  white  ;  in  some 
cases  the  outer  edge  of  the  2d  primary  is 
edged  with  a  line  of  black  ;  bill  shining 
black,  nearly  straight,  a  little  turgid  and 
notched  near  the  tip  ;  inside  of  the  mouth 
legs  and  feet  light  bright  red  ;  folded 
wings  2  inches  longer  than  the  tail  which 
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is  slightly  rounded.  Length  15  inches, 
the  folded  wing  10  ;  bill  along  the  gape, 
J 

History. — This  beautiful  Gull  is  often 
seen  in  small  flocks  in  Lake  Champlain, 
but  is  most  plentiful  in  autumn,  when 
those  which  have  been  rearing  their 
young  at  the  north  are  proceeding  south- 
ward to  spend  the  winter.  Numbers  of 
them  arc  however  said  to  breed  upon  the 
islands  in  lake  Champlain,  particularly 
upon  those  called  the  Four  Brothers. 
They  feed  principally  upoo  insects  and 
are  distinguished  by  a  peenliarly  shrill 
and  plaintive  cry.  Their  flesh  isesteem- 
ed  good  food.  The  specimen  from  which 
our  description  was  made,  was  shot,  with 
several  others  belonging  to  the  same 
flock,  in  Shelburne  Bay. 

THE  HERRING  GULL. 

Larus  argcntatus. — Drunk. 

Description. —  Winter  plumage.  Top 
of  the  head,  region  of  the  eyes,  occiput, 
nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  each 
feather  with  a  longitudinal*  pale  brown 
streak  ;  front,  throat,  all  the  lower  parts, 
back  and  tail  white  ;  top  of  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  the  whole  wing  bluish  ash  ; 
primaries  blackish  towards  the  end  ter- 
minating in  white  ;  bill  ochre  yellow  ; 
orbits  and  iris  yellow,  the  latter  pale  ;  feet 
reddish  flesh-color.  Summer  plumage, 
with  the  head  and  neck  pure  white. 
Young  blackish  ash,  mottled  with  yellow- 
ish rusty.  Length  about  24  inches. — 
JiuttaU. 

History. — The  Herring  Gull  derives 
its  vulgar  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  feeding  much  upon  Herrings,  which 
it  catches  by  following  the  BhoaTs.  They 
are  common  to  the  milder  parts  of  both 
continents,  and  are  not  uncommon  in 
lake  Champlain,  where  numbers  of  them 
breed  upon  the  small,  uninhabited  islands. 
The  Rev.  G.  G.  Ingersoll  has  procured 
the  i'i'"s  of  this  Gull  from  one  of  the  isl- 
lands  called  the  Four  Brothers,  situated 
five  or  six  miles  from  Burlington.  Their 
ground  color  is  light  olive,  irregularly 
■potted  with  dull  reddish-brown  and  dirty 
ash.  The  nest  is  usually  made  of  sticks 
upon  the  ground  or  a  rock,  but  Audubon 
found  them  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  breed- 
ing upon  low  fir  trees. 

Gf.mus  A.nser.— Brisson. 

Generic  Characters.— Bill  moderate,  •tout,  at  the 
bane  higher  than  broad,  tomcwhat  conic,  cylindii- 
eal,  depreoed  toward!  the  point,  and  narrowed  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity  ,  upper  mandible  nut  cov- 
ering the  margin*  of  the  lower;  tho  ridge  of  the  bill 
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broad  and  elevated  ;  the  nail  soma  what  orbicular, 
curved  anl  obtuse;  marginal  lecth  tbort,  conic  and 
acute  ;  nontrila  medial,  lateral,  longitudinal,  ellip- 
tic, large,  open  and  perviout,  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  tongue  thick,  flcahy  and  fringed  ou  the 
■  ides  ;  feet  central,  »toiit,  weba  entire  :  wings  mod- 
erate, acute;  quill*  rtrong ;  tail  rounded,  Seaea 
aimiUr  in  plumage. 


THE  CANADA  GOOSE. 
Anser  canadensis.— Bonaparte. 

Description.— Head,  two  thirds  of  the 
neck,  greater  quills,  rump  and  tail  pitch 
black ;  back  and  wings  broccoli-brown, 
edged  with  wood-brown  ;  base  of  the 
neck  before  and  the  under  plumage  yel- 
lowish gray,  with  paler  edges  ;  flanks  and 
base  of  the  plumage  generally  brownish- 
gray.  A  few  feathers  about  the  eye,  a 
large  kidney-shaped  patch  on  the  throat, 
the  sides  of  the  rump,  and  tail  coverts, 
pure  white  ;  bill  and  feet  black  ;  neck 
long.  Length  41,  tail  9,  wing  VJ^.—Rick. 

History.— The  Wild  Goose  is  well 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  aa 
a  bird  of  passage.  In  Vermont  they  are 
seen  in  large  numbers  during  their  spring 
and  fall  migrations,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  alight  in  our  lakes  and 
ponds  to  feed  and  rest  themselves,  where 
they  are  frequently  shot,  but  they  are  not 
known  to  breed  within  the  state.  Their 
principal  breeding  places  are  further  north 
between  the  50th  and  G/th  parallels  of 
latitude.  They  lay  G  or  7  greenish-white 
eggs  in  a  nest  rudely  made  upon  the 
ground.  The  residents  about  Hudson's 
bay  depend  much  upon  geese  for  their 
supply  of  winter  provisions,  3  or  4,000  of 
them  being  killed  annually, and  barrelled 
up  for  use.  In  their  migrations,  Wild 
Geese  usually  fly  in  large  Hocks,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  >•  ,  with  the  ver- 
tex of  the  angle  forward.  Sometimes 
they  alight  in  fields  and  meadows,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  they  are  compelled  to 
alight  in  consequence  of  being  bewildered 
and  lost  in  thick  fogs  and  severe  storms. 
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THE  10NMER,  OB  WOOD  DOCK. 


Under  such  circumstances  numbers  of 
them  are  frequently  shot. 

Gehcs  Aval— Linn. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  broader  than  high 
al  the  base,  widening  more  or  lets  at  the  extremi- 
ty, somewhat  flailenfcd,  obtuse  and  much  de- 
pressed towards  the  point  ;  marginal  teeth  lame  I - 
liform,  weak  ;  upper  mandible  convex,  cut  red  and 
furnished  with  a  slender  nail  al  the  end  ;  the  low- 
er narrower,  flat,  sod  entirely  covered  by  the  mar- 
fins  of  the  upper  ;  nostrils  basal,  approaching  to- 
gether, oval,  open,  pervious,  and  partly  closed  by 
a  membrane  ;  tongue  stout  and  obtuse,  fringed  at 
the  sides  ;  neck  about  the  length  of  tlio  body  ;  fret 
central,  small,  weak,  web  entire  ;  wings  moder- 
ate acute  ;  quills  long,  1st  and  2d  longest ;  tail  of 
from  14  to  16  feathers.    Plumage  of  the  sexes  dif- 


SUMMER,  OR  WOOD  DUCK. 
Anas  sponsa. — LiniiMvn. 
Description. — Top  of  the  head,  crest, 
and  about  the  eves,  different  shades  of 
green,  with  purple  reflections  ;  crest  and 
•idc  of  the  head  marked  by  two  white 
lines,  one  terminating;  behind  the  eye  and 
the  other  extending  to  the  bill ;  a  black 

Ctch  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ,  chin, 
ck  part  of  the  cheek,  and  ring  round 
the  neck  white;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  bright  chestnut-brown,  spotted 
with  white;  back,  scapulars,  wings  and 
tail  exhibiting  a  play  of  green,  purple, 
blue.,  gray,  and  velvet  black  ;  a  hair-like, 
splendent,  reddish  purple  tuft  on  each 
aide  of  the  rump  ;  belly  whitish  ;  flanks 

Jellowish  gray,  beautifully  waved  with 
lack,  the  tips  of  the  long  feathers,  and 
also  those  on  the  shoulder,  broadly  barred 
with  white  and  black.  On  most  of  the 
plumage  is  a  play  of  colors  with  metallic 
lustre  :  bill  higher  than  wide  at  the  base, 
narrowed  towards  the  point,  flesh  color 
above,  with  a  black  npot  between  the  nos- 
trils and  at  the  tip;  black  below;  tail  of 
14  wide  rounded  feathers,  longer  than  the 
folded  wings.    Female  without  the  tufts  I 
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on  the  rump,  the  fine  lines  on  the  flanks, 
with  shorter  crest,and  less  vivid  plumage, 
mostly  of  a  brownish  hue,  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  (male)  20  inches  ;  the 
folded  wing  8^. 

History. — The  Wood  Duck  is  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  birds  seen  in  this  slate, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  permanent  res- 
idents here.  Their  food  consists  of  tad- 
poles, insects  and  worms,  and  also  of 
beechnuts  and  various  kinds  of  berries. 
Their  flight  is  rapid  and  graceful,  and 
they  also  swim  and  dive  well.  Their 
sense  of  hearing  is  very  quick,  and  when 
alarmed  they  sometimes  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  water,  with  the  bill  only 
above  the  surface.  Their  nests  are  upon 
trees,  usually  in  the  hollow  of  a  broken 
and  decayed  trunk,  or  large  limb,  and  the 
eggs,  from  8  to  14,  are  yellowish  white, 
and  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon hen.  The  young,  when  hatched, 
are  carried  down  in  the  bill  of  the  parent, 
and  then  conducted  to  the  water.  The 
flesh  of  this  Duck  is  esteemed  for  food. 

THE  MALLARD. 
Anas  boschas, — Lis*. 

Description — Head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  green,  with  blue  and  dark  pur- 
ple reflections;  collar  around  the  neck 
white;  feathers  of  the  breast  dark  reddish 
chestnut,  slightly  edged  with  white; 
scapulars,  back  and  parts  beneath  sprink- 
led and  waved  with  blackish  on  a  white 
ground,  much  lighter  towards  the  tail; 
tump  and  tail  coverts  blackish  green; 
sides  of  the  rump  partly,  and  interior  of 
the  wings  wholly,  white  ;  folded  wing 
shorter  than  the  tail ;  bill  yellow ;  iris 
reddish  brown  ;  legs  orange  ;  Female  and 
young  brownish  varied  with  yellowish 
and  blackish.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me,  which  is  a  male,  26  inches ; 
folded  wing  11;  bill  2.1;  tarsus  1.8; 
longest  toe  2.4  ;  width  of  the  bill  1.1. 

History. — This  is  our  common  domes- 
tic duck  in  its  wild  state.  It  is  frequent- 
ly seen  in  small  flocks  in  lake  Champlain, 
but  is  more  plentiful  at  the  south  and 
southwest.  The  specimen  from  which 
the  above  description  was  made,  was  shot 
in  the  lake  near  Burlington  in  May  1£42. 
It  is  finely  preserved  and  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  College  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry of  the  Vermont  University.  Their 
nest  is  made  upon  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes  at  some  distance  from  the  wa- 
ter. The  eggs,  from  10  to  18,  are  bluish 
white.  The  female  frequently  covers  her 
eggs  when  she  leaves  them.  The  young  are 
led  to  the  water  as  Boon  as  hatched  and 
are  at  once  able  to  swim  and  dive  with  great 
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THE  DUSKY  DUCK. 


THE  BLUE-WINGED  TEAL. 


THE  OOUSAKUER. 


experlness.  Wild  ducks  feed  upon  fish, 
aquatic  insects  and  plants;  and  they  fly  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  >  ,  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  liuea  directed  forward. 

THE  DUSKY  DUCK. 
Anas  obscura. — Gmel. 

Description— Upper  part  of  the  head 
deep  dusky-brown,  with  small  streaks  of 
drab  on  the  fore  part  J  the  rest  of  the  head 
and  greater  part  of  the  neck  dull  yellow- 
ish-white, each  feather  marked  down  the 
centre  with  a  line  of  blackish-brown ;  in- 
ferior part  of  the  neck  and  whole  lower 
parts  dusky,  the  feathers  edged  more  or 
less  broadly  with  brownish  white  ;  upper 
ports  the  same,  but  deeper  ;  speculum 
blue,  with  green  nnd  amethyst-red  reflec- 
tions' ;  wings  and  tail  dupky ;  the  tail 
feathers  sharp  pointed  ;  bill  greenish  ash  ; 
leas  and  feet  dusky  yellow  ;  female  brown- 
er'  Length  24,  spread  JVWM. 

History.— This  Duck  is  said  to  be 
found  only  in  North  America.  It  is  met 
with  throughout  the  United  States  and 
British  provinces,  from  Florida  to  Labra- 
dor, and  is  generally  but  improperly 
called  the  Black  Duck.  It  is  found  alike 
alon»  the  sea  coast,  in  salt  marshes,  and 
along  the  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes. 
They  breed  in  marshes,  making  their 
nests  of  weeds,  and  laying  from  8  to  12 
effffn,  which  are  of  a  dull  ivory  white  and 
about  the  sire  of  those  of  the  common 
duck.  Their  voice,  or  quack,  is  also  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  common  duck. 


THE  BLUE-WINGED  TEAL. 
.inas  discors.—Lmtf. 


and  the  tail  liver  brown  ;  sides  of  the 
rump  and  under  wing  coverts  white;  un- 
der plumage  reddish-nrauge, glossed  with 
chestnut  on  the  breast,  with  blackish 
spots;  bill  bluish-black;  feet  yellow. 
Female  brownish,  without  the  white  be- 
fore the  eye  and  on  the  rump,  and  the 
purple  lint  on  the  head  and  neck.  Young 
without  the  green  speculum  ;  in  other  re- 
specta  like  the  female.  Length  18  inches. 

Histurv. — The  Blue-Winged  Teal  in- 
habits, according  to  the  season,  all  parts 
of  the  continent  up  to  the  58th  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  arrives  in  this  state  from  the 
south  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  I 
have  before  me  a  specimen  which  was 
shot  in  Winooski  river,  at  Burlington, 
about  the  first  of  May,  1842.  They  feed 
upon  insects  and  vegetables,  and  are  said 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  wild  rice.  They 
usually  become  very  fat,  and  their  flesh 
is  highly  esteemed  for  food. 


1  —Upper  surface  of 

black  :  a  white  crescent  from  the  fore 


head  and  under 


coverts  brownish 


Genus  Mergus. — 1 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  lonj,  or  moder- 
ate, straight,  nearly  cylindrical,  slender,  and 
broad  at  the  base  ;  the  edges  serrated,  and  tho 
teeth  subulate,  sharp,  and  inclining  backwards  ; 
the  upper  mandible  hooked  and  furnished  with  a 
nail  at  the  tip  ;  nostrils  lateral,  open,  situated  near 
the  middle  of  the  hill ;  leg*  ghi>i>,  strong,  placed 
far  back;  three  anterior  toes  webbed  to  iheir  points: 
hind  toe  articulated  high  with  a  broad  membrane  : 
wings  m>>dera<o,  acute:  l*t  and  2d  primaries  lon- 
gest :  tail  uliuri  and  rounded.  Female  and  young 
iderably  from  the  r 


ulut'K  ■    u    Winn     wivw         ■  ■  ~  —   

head  to  the  chin  bordered  with  black  ; 
■ides  of  the  head  and  neck  purple  ;  base 
of  the  neck  above,  back,  tertiaries  and  tail 
coverts  brownish-green  ;  fore  parts  mark- 
ed with  semi-ovate  pale  brown  bars ;  les- 
ser wing  coverts  pure  pale  blue  ;  specu- 
lum dark  green  ;  primaries,  their  covert* 


THE  GOOSANDER,  OR  SHELDRAKE. 
Merfrus  merganser. — Link. 
Description. — Color  of  the  old  male 
above  nearly  black  ;  head  and  u ope r  part 
of  the  neck  greenish  black,  with  reflec- 
tions; belly  white,  shaded  with  rose  col- 
er.  Humeral  wing  coverts  blackish  ;  low- 
er part  of  the  back  and  the  tail  ash  ;  bill 
red  on  the  sides,  but  black  above  and  be- 
low J  iris  reddish  ;  legs  vermillion.  Fe- 
male and  tjauag  Bbove  light  slate  or  gray- 
ish ash,  shafts  of  the  feathers  darker  ;  sec- 
ondary wing  feathers  and  their  coverU 
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Ill 


TBI  LOOK. 


white  on  the  posterior  part ;  head,  crest 
and  neck  reddish  brown  ;  chin  and  upper 
part  of  the  breast  gray  ;  belly  yellowish 
white  ;  wings  black,  2<i  quill  longest;  bill 
reddish  brown  above,  red  below  ;  legs  and 
feet  reddish  yellow  ;  webs  brownish. — 
Length  of  the  specimen  before,  which  is 
a  female,  25  inches;  folded  wing  !>£  ; 
spread  32;  bill,  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  2};  tarsus  2£  ;  longest  toe  3  inches. 

History. — The  Goosander  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, where  they  breed  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  On  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  they  migrate  towards  the 
south,  but  still  many  of  them  spend  the 
winter  in  high  northern  latitudes.  They 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  our  lakes  and 
rivers  at  nearly  all  seasons,  but  are  not 
found  in  Vermont  in  very  large  numbers. 
The  specimen  from  which  a  part  of  the 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot  in 
Winooski  river  Sept.  4,  1841.  This  fowl 
is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  principally  up- 
on fishes,  of  which  the  stomach  of  the  one 
above  described  contained  the  fragments 
of  several,  one  of  which  was  three  inches 
long.  The  rough  incurved  papillae  upon 
the  tongue,  and  the  sharp  serratu res  along 
the  edges  of  the  bill,  seem  admirably  adap- 
ted for  seizing  and  retaining  its  finny 

Pr*7-   

Gases  CoLYMBL'S.  LtMMBM . 

Otmerie  Ckaraelrr*.— Hill  longer  thaa  the  head, 
nout ,  straight,  nearly  cylindrical,  compressed,  with 
the  point  tubulate  and  acnte ;  the  edges  bent 
in,  ihaip  and  entire  ;  noftrili  basul,  concave,  and 
half  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  feet  large,  placed  far 
behind  ,  tibia  almost  drawn  up  into  the  belly  ;  tar- 
sus strong,  compressed  ;  the  three  anterior  toes 
rery  long,  united  to  their  tips  by  webs  ;  hind  toe 
small,  touching  the  ground  merely  at  the  tip,  uni 
tod  to  the  outer  toe  by  a  rudimontal  membrane  ; 
wing*  moderate  ;  1st  and  2d  primaries  longest ;  tail 
short,  rounded  and  composed  of  18  or  SO  feathers  | 
Use  *«xes  alike  in  plumage. 


THJS  LOON,  OR  GREAT  NORTH- 
ERN DIVER. 


Colijmhus  glaciati*. — Lis*. 

DascKirnoi*. —  Head  and  back  of  the 
nr-ck  glossy  black  ;  back  grayish  black 
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spotted  with  white,  the  spots  squarish 
and  largest  on  the  middle  of  the  back, 
roundish  forward,  and  very  small  towards 
the  rump;  beneath  white;  neck  spotted 
with  black,  with  a  black  and  whitish  ring  ; 
wings  brownish  black  above,  without 
spots;  legs  black;  bill  dark  horn  color. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  35  inches,  folded 
wing  14  inches,  bill  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  4£  inches,  foot  to  the  extremity  of 
the  longest  nail  .">A  inches.  The  first 
quill  longest. 

History. — The  Loon,  or  Great  North- 
ern Diver,  is  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Conti- 
nent. In  this  country  it  resides  princi- 
pally in  the  lakes  in  the  interior,  spend- 
ing nearly  its  whole  time  in  the  water. 
It  dives  with  great  facility,  and  is  able  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  under  water.  Its 
legs  are  situated  so  far  back  ih.it  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  walks  at  all 
upon  land.  The  Loon  is  not  uncommon 
in  our  lakes  and  ponds,  where  numbers 
of  them  spend  the  summer  and  rear  their 
young.  Their  nest  is  upon  the  ground 
near  the  margin  of  a  pond,  and  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  eggs  are  about  the  Bize  of  those  of 
the  domestic  goose,  of  a  dark  smoky  olive 
color,  blotched  with  umber  brown.  The 
flesh  of  the  Loon  is  tough  and  unpalata- 
ble. 

DOMESTIC  FOWLS. 

The  only  birds  we  have  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent domestication  are  the  Goose,  the 
Turkey,  the  Duck,  the  Barn-door  fowl, 
the  Peacock  the  Guinea  Hen  and  the 

Dove. 

The  Common  Goose,  Anas  anser, which 
iius  acquired  so  many  colors  in  our  poult- 
ry yards,  originated  from  a  wild  species, 
which  is  gray,  with  a  brown  mantle  un- 
dulated with  gray,  and  an  orange  colored 
beak.  The  name  of  the  species  in  a 
wild  state  is  Anser  cinertus.  Geese  are 
kept  in  considerable  numbers  in  this  state, 
principally  for  their  feathers. 

The  Domestic  TvnKZv,Meleagris gal- 
lo/mro,  in  its  wild  state,  has  been  already 
described  on  page  101.  In  the  domesti- 
cated state  it  has  acquired  a  variety  of 
colors  and  undergone  some  change  in 
form  and  size.  Turkeys  are  raised  for 
their  flesh  which  is  highly  valued. 

The  Domestic  Duck,  Anas  domrstica, 
sprang  from  the  common  Mallard  Duck, 
Anas  bosrhas.  See  page  109.  The  change 
!  produced  in  the  Duck  by  domestication 
.  is  much  less  than  in  the  two  preceding: 
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species.  Very  few  of  them  are  raised  in 
this  state,  and  these  are  kept  rather  for 
curiosity  than  profit. 

Barn-Door  Fowl,  Gallus  domestirus. 
This  species,  denominated  the  Cock  and 
the  Hen,  varies  almost  infinitely  in  col- 
ors, and  very  considerably  in  size  and 
form.  It  has  been  in  a  domesticated  state 
from  time  immemorial,  and  more  or  less 
of  them  are  kept  by  almost  every  family 
in  the  state.  Their  flesh  and  eggs  form 
almost  indispensable  articles  of  food  ;  and 
with  suitable  attention  and  precaution  a- 
gainst  mischief,  the  keeping  of  bens  for 
their  eggs  is  not  unprofitable. 

The  Peacock,  Pavo  cristatus.  The 
Peacock  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
from  the  north  of  India,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  is  celebrated  only  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  beauty  of  its  plumage. 


The  Guinea  Hen,  tfumida  neha^ri*. 
The  Guinea  Hen  was  originally  from  Af- 
rica. Its  slate  colored  plumage  is  every- 
where springled  with  small  round  white 
spots.  In  its  wild  state  it  lives  in  flocks, 
in  marshes. 

The  Dove.  Our  common  Dove  is  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  Rock  Dove, 
Cotumba  Una. 

The  three  last  are  kept  only  in  small 
numbers,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  following  table  contains  the  esti- 
mated value  of  Poultry  in  the  several 
counties  in  this  state,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  census  of  1640. 


Addinon  Co., 

Bennington, 

Calf-don  ia, 

t'hittenden, 

E«»cx, 

Franklin, 

Grand  late, 


9,4  H 
10,0-2!» 
8,014 
1,744 

5,912 
1,873 

4,192 


Oranifi", 
<  >r  leant, 
Hut  In  rid, 
VVa*hington, 
Windham, 
IV  i 


314,395 
4,269 
13.093 
15,840 
I3.P54 


Total  value,  $131,578 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Preliminary  Observations. 

Reptiles  are  usually  regarded  as  disa- 
greeable and  loathesome  objects,  though 
many  of  them,  on  account  of  their  singu- 
lar structure  and  habits,  arc  highly  inter- 
esting. These  animals  have  cold  red 
blood,  with  a  dry  skin,  which  is  naked  or 
covered  with  scales,  and,  in  many  species, 
periodically  renewed.  Their  temperature 
usually  corresponds  with  that  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  they  are  situated.  When 
the  temperature  is  down  to  freezing  they 
become  torpid.  They  are  found  largest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  hottest  portions 
of  the  earth. 

The  bones  of  reptiles  are  in  general 
softer  than  those  of  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
and  vary  much  in  their  connection  and 
number  in  the  different  genera  Frogs 
and  toads  have  no  ribs  .  serpents  have 
them  detached  without  a  sternum  ;  tortois- 
es have  them  all  united  together  ;  and 
lizards  have  them  like  birds.  Some  of 
these  animals  have  four  feet,  others  two, 
and  others  none.  Some  arc  fitted  for  leap- 
ing, others  for  crawling,  and  others  for 
swimming,  and  several  for  all  these  modes 
of  progression.  Their  circulation  is  im- 
perfect, their  sensations  obtuse,  and  they 
are  in  general  sluggish  in  their  habits. 


Reptiles  all  produce  their  young  by 
means  of  eggs ;  these  are  not,  however, 
hatched  by  the  parent,  but  deposited  in 
situations  favorable  for  their  develope- 
ment.  In  some  genera  the  young  are 
produced  perfect,  while  in  others  they  are 
of  a  widely  different  form,  being  shaped 
like,  and  having  the  habits  of  a  fish,  and 
like  insects  undergoing  a  transformation 
before  arriving  at  perfection,  of  which  the 
tadpole  and  frog  afford  a  familiar  example 

In  his  classification  of  Reptiles,  Cavier 
adops  the  arrangement  of  Brongniart,wbo 
takes  the  characters  of  his  orders  from  the 
principal  organs,  in  conjunction  with  the 
animal  functions.  In  this  arrangement 
they  are  divided  into  the  four  following 
orders. 

I.  Chrlonia,  or  Tortoises.  Body  cov- 
ered with  a  shield,  or  plate. 

II.  3auria,  or  Lizards.  Body  covered 
with  scales. 

III.  Ophidic,  or  Serpents.  Destitute 
of  feet. 

IV.  Batrachia,  or  Frogs,  &c.  Body 
covered  with  a  naked  and  loose  skin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Reptiles 
found  in  Vermont,  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  described  in  the  subse- 
quent pages. 
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ORDERS  OK  REPTILES. 


THE  PAINTED  TORTOISE. 


Emys  picta, 
44  inseulpta, 


Painted  Tortoise. 
Sculptured  Tortoise. 
Snapping  Tortoise. 
Order  Sauria.— Lizards. 

There  are  none  of  this  order  found  in 
state. 

Order  Ophidia — Serpents. 

Coluber  sirtalis,       Striped  Snake. 
saurita,        Ribband  Snake. 
"      ordinatus,     Brown  Snake. 
"  omipUo  mamUuuM,  Spotted-neck  Snake, 
r,     Ringed  Snake. 


*'      vcmalis,  Green  Snake. 

«*      constrictor,  Rlsck  Snake. 

"     (j  i  mius,  Chicken  Snake. 

44      sipedon,  "Water  Snake. 

Crotulus  durissus.  Rattle  Snake. 

Order  Batrachia  —  Batrachians. 
Rana  pipitns.  Bull  Frog. 

44    fontinalis.       Spring  Frog. 
44     kalrcina,         Leopard  Frog. 
44    palustris,        Pickerel  Frog. 
44     sylvatica,        Woods  Frog. 
44    korieoncnsisi    Horicon  Frog. 
44    melanota,        Black  Frog. 
Hylodcs  Pickeringii,  Pickering's  Hylodcs, 
llyla  versicolor ,        Tree  Toad. 

44    squirt! la,         Peeping  Tree  Frog. 
Bufo  amcricanus,     Common  Toad. 
SoltmantUn  vftunttnca  Symmetrical  Salamander 
44      dor  satis,      Many  Spotted  do. 
44     salmonc4i%     Salmon  colored  do. 
*'     tigrinat        Tigrr  Salamander. 
44     venenosa,      Violet  colored  do. 
44      erythronota,  Red-backed  do. 
44     gltitinosa,     Glutinous  do. 
44      hislineata,    Two  lined  do. 
Menobranchu*  wa.^liUun,  Proteus. 

ORDER  l-CHEI.ONIA. 

TORTOISES. 

Animals  of  this  order  have  four  feet,  a 
heart  with  two  auricles,  and  the  body  en - 
veloped  in  two  plates,  or  shields,  formed 
of  the  vertebrae  and  ribs  above  and  ster- 
num beneath.  Tortoises  have  no  teeth, 
but  their  jaws  are  invested  with  a  bony 
substance  which  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  teeth.  The  sexes  may  in  general  he 
distinguished  by  the  eavity  in  the  ster- 
num of  the  male.  They  possess  great 
tenacity  of  life,  moving  for  a  long  time 
after  their  heads  are  cut  off.  They  re- 
quire little  nourishment,  and  can  pass 
months,  and  even  years,  without  eating. 

Genus  Emits. — Bron«niurt. 

Generic  Characters. — SMI  depressed,  sol- 
id ;  *t«Tfium  broad,   stolid,  iminnreable.,  firmly 
to  the  shell,  consisting  of  twelve  plate*,  and 
supplemental  ones  ;  extremities  palinated, 
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head  of  ordinary  size;  tail  long. 


THE  PAINTED  TORTOISE. 

Emys  picta. — Schneider. 

DEscRtPTiov.-Shell  oblong,  oval,  rath- 
er depresaed,  smooth,  and  of  a  dusky 
brown  color  ;  all  the  dorsal  and  lateral 
plates  margined  with-ycllow ;  a  reddish 
yellow  line  along  the  middle  of  the  back  ; 
first  vertebral  plate  quadrangular,  wider 
on  the  fore  part  and  slightly  elongated 
behind,  the  second  six  sided,  the  third 
quadrangular,  the  fourth  six  sided,  nar- 
row behind,  the  fifth  seven  sided  ;  the 
first  lateral  plate  four  sided,  upper  edge 
narrow,  the  lower  rounded  ;  the  second 
and  third  nearly  square.  The  intermedi- 
ate marginal  plate  is  narrow,  with  a  notch 
on  each  side  ;  all  the  rest  are  either  ob- 
long or  square,  each  having  a  red  spot  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  irregular  con. 
centric  red  lines  .  marginal  plates  mostly 
red  beneath ;  sternum  reddish  yellow, 
serrated  before  ;  pectoral  plates  narrow  ; 
caudal  plates  triangular,  rounded  behind  ; 
head  and  skin  generally  dark  brown  ;  an 
oblong  yellow  spot  behind  each  eye,  and 
another  upon  the  back  part  of  the  head; 
cheeks  and  chin  striped  with  yellow,  be. 
coming  red  on  the  neck  ;  legs  striped  and 
•spotted  with  red  ;  tail  with  two  yellow 
stripes  above  and  two  red  ones  on  the 
sides,  which  unite  beneath  in  one ;  eyca 
small,  pupil  black  ;  iris  golden,  with  a 
broad  black  stripe  through  the  middle. 
Length  of  the  shell  of  thr  specimen  be- 
fore  me  5  inches  ;  width  -\\  ;  height  -2 .4. 
Plates  D.  5,  L.  6,  M.  25,  S.  12.* 
History. — This  is  our  most  common 
species  of  tortoise,  and  exisLs  in  large 
numbers  in  the  coves  along  the  margin 
of  lake  Champlain  and  in  the  stagnant 
waters  about  the  mouths  of  our  rivers.  It 
is  very  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and  is  seldom 
seen  more  than  a  lew  feet  from  the  water. 
In  the  spring  of  I lie  year,  when  the  mar- 
shes nre  iuundated,  hundreds  of  these  an- 
imals may  he  seen  at  a  time,  sitting  upon 
the  rocks  and  logs  which  lie  partly  above 
the  water,  and  basking  in  the  sun.  On  ap- 
proaching them  lh«  v  immediately  plunge 
into  the  water  and  disappear.    Winn  the 

*  D— -ilotvtil,  L— latetal,  M  —  qriu*li  >*-»ter- 

nal. 
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painted  Tortoise  is  first  hatched  it  is  very 
thin  and  nearly  circular,  and  the  color  of 
the  sternum  deep  red.  As  it  grows  the 
back  becomes  more  elevated  and  the  sides 
compressed,  and  the  red  of  the  sternum 
usually  assumes  a  yellowish  hue,  and  in 
some  cases  the  red  entirely  disappears, 
leaving  the  sternum  wholly  yellow.  It 
lLods  upon  shell-fish,  insects  and  reptiles. 


THE  SCULPTURED  TORTOISE. 
Emijs  insculpta. — Le  Conte. 

Description. — Shell  oval, slightly  car- 
fnated  and  emarginate  behind ;  nil  the 
plates  with  yellowish  radiating  lines  and 
stria',  cut  by  other  concentric  strim  ;  first 
vertebral  plate  pentagonal,  the  2d,  3d  and 
4th  subhexagonal,  the  5th  octagonal  .  six 
of  its  faces  anterior;  1st  and  4th  lateral 
plates  pentagonal,  2d  and  3d  subheptago- 
nal  ,  intermediate  marginal  plate  very 
narrow  ;  the  first  pentagonal  projecting  a 
little  beyond  the  next ;  the  rest  mostly 
quadrangular ;  the  three  plates  on  each 
side  of  the  caudal  plates  slightly  revo- 
lutt? ;  sternum  notched  behind,  yellow 
and  striated,  all  the  plates  being  marked 
with  a  large  black  spot  on  their  posterior 
part ;  plates  under  the  throat  triangular  ; 
all  the  rest  quadrangular ;  skin  granula- 
ted or  scaly,  reddish  black  above,  dull  red 
beneath  ;  head,  nails  and  tail  black  ;  jaws 
dark  horn  color,  marked  with  yellow. 
Length  of  the  shell  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  61  inches;  width  5£ ;  width  of 
the  head  1  inch  :  length  of  the  tail  beyond 
the  shell  1$  inch;  height  3  inches. 

Plates  D.  5,  L.  9,  M.  25,  S.  12. 

History. — This  species,  when  fully 
grown,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  not  ho  aquatic  in  its  habits,  it 
being  frequently  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  water,  and  being  often 
met  with  in  the  woods,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Wood  Tortoise.  The  Sculptured 
Tortoise  not  only  resorts  to  coves,  and 
tin-  deep,  still  waters  of  rivers,  but  is  fre- 
quently found  taking  shelter  in  the  deep, 
narrow  rills  in  our  pastures  and  meadows. 
The  lateral  plates  seem  in  this  species  to 
be  subject  to  some  variation.  In  one 
of  my  full  grown  specimens  the  lateral 
plates  are  only  three,  instead  of  four, 
upon  each  side.  Food  of  this  species  the 
same  as  of  the  preceding. 


THE  SNAPPING  TORTOISE. 


Oknus  Emysaurus. —  Uumcril. 

Generic  Characters. — Head  large,  covered 
with  small  plates ;  »nout  short ;  jaws  hooked  ; 
two  wart*  beneath  the  chin;  sternum  immovea- 
ble, cruciforn,  composed  of  ten  plates  ;  three  ater- 
oo-coslal  plates  ;  fore,  feet  with  five  claws,  hunt 
feet  with  iour  ,  tail  long,  surmounted  with  a  scaly 
cresL 


THE  SNAPPING  TORTOISE. 

Emysaurus  serpentina. —  Linn.cls. 

Description. — General  color  dark 
greenish  brown  above,  lighter  and  yel- 
lowish beneath  ;  upper  shell  -  -\  ^.depress- 
ed and  notched  behiud ;  vertebral  plates 
scabrous  ;  lateral  marked  near  the  base 
with  concentric  strio>;  marginal  oblong, 
the  six  posterior  ones  forming  six  obtuse 
teeth,  projecting  backwards  ;  sternum 
narrow,  lozenge-shaped,  pointed  and  en- 
tire at  both  ends;  head,  neck  and  limbs 
very  large  and  strong ;  jaws  sharp,  hook- 
ed ;  skin  of  the  neck  and  legs  granular 
above  and  warty  beneath  ;  two  prominent 
warts  under  the  chin;  fore  legs  with 
rows  of  broad  sharp  scales ;  hind  legs 
with  several  broad  scales  beneath  ;  claws 
strong,  five  before  and  four  behind ;  tail 
straight,  about  two  thirds  the  length  of 
the  shell,  tapering,  and  crested  with  large 
bony  prominences,  which  gradually  di- 
minish towards  the  end  ;  sides  and  under 
part  of  the  tail  covered  with  smaller 
scales.  Length  of  the  shell,  of  the  speci- 
men before  me,  11  inches;  width  l)  in- 
ches ;  tail  8  in. ;  head  3|  in.  lontr,2£  wide. 

Plates  D.  5,  L.  8,  M.  25,  8.  11. 

History. — This  is  the  largest  species 
of  Tortoise  found  in  Vermont,  often 
weighing  from  15  to  18  or  20  lbs.  It  is 
much  more  disposed  to  bite  than  the  pre- 
ceding species.  It  will  seize  upon  a  stick 
held  towards  it,  nnd  sutler  itself  to  be 
raised  by  it  from  tire  ground  sooner  than 
relinquish  its  hold  ;  and  hence  it  is  usually 
called  in  New  England  tne  Snapping 
Turtle,  or  Tortoise.  At  the  south  it  is 
called  the  Alligator  Tortoise,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  crested  tail  to  that  of  the 
Alligator.  This  species  is  often  found  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  water,  and 
will  live  a  long  time  without  water.  It 
feeds  upon   fishes,  reptiles,  and  young 
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birds,  and  is  said 


ORDER  II-SAURIA. 

LIZARDS. 

These  have  elongated  bodies,  covered 
with  scales,  usually  lour  feet;  some  with 
claws  and  some  without ;  an  elongated 
tail;  mouth  furnished  with  teeth.  No 
species  of  this  order  has  been  observed  in 
Vermont.  The  reptiles  usually  called 
Lizards  here  all  belong  to  the  Salaman- 
der family. 

ORDER  III— OPHIDIA. 
SERPENTS. 
Serpents  have  a  heart  with  two  auri- 
cles, an  elongated,  cylindrical  body,  des- 
titute of  feet,  and  for  the  most  part  cov- 
ered with  scales.  They  move  by  means 
of  the  folds  and  flexure  of  their  bodies. 
They  are  sometimes  divided  \nio  venomous 
and  non-venomous.  The  Rattle  Snake  is 
the  only  venomous  or  poisonous  serpent 
found  in  Vermont. 

Genus  Coluber.— Linnmis. 

Generic  Characters. — Body  long,  cylin- 
drical and  tapering,  bead  oblong,  covered  above 
with  smooth  polygonal  plates  ;  above  covered 
with  rhomboids)  scales,  imbricate,  reticulated, 
carina  ted,  or  smooth ;  abdomen  with  transverse 
plates  :  beneath  the  tail  with  double  plates ;  anus 
transverse,  simple ;  jaws  furnished  with  sharp 
teeth  ;  without  poisonous  fangs.  Some  species 
1  others  uvo-viviparous. 


THE  STRIPED  SNAKE. 

Coluber  sirtalis. — Limit's. 

Descriptioh— Upper  part  of  the  body 
dark  brown,  with  a  narrow  yellow  line 
extending  from  the  head  along  the  back 
to  the  tail,  and  a  broader  parallel  stripe  of 
the  same  color  on  each  side  joining  the 
abdominal  plates  ;  belly  greenish  yellow  ; 
abdominal  plates  marked  on  each  side  with 
two  black  spot* ;  scales  oblong,  carinatcd, 
small  on  the  back  and  increasing  in  size 
towards  the  abdomen  ;  bead  flattened, 
covered  with  tea  plates,  one  at  the  nose, 
two  pair  back  of  this,  three  between  the 
eyes,  and  behind  these  two  larger  ones ; 
pupil  of  the  eye  black,  iris  reddish  ;  small 
•harp  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate    Of  j 
three  specimens  before  me,  tbe  first,  22 
inches  long,  has  154  abdominal  plates, 
and  75  pair  of  subcaudal  scales,  the  sec- 
ond, 21  inches  long,  has  14(i  plates,  and 
62  pair  <jf  scales,  and  the  third  27  inches 
long,  of  which  the  tail  measures  G,  141 
plates  and  60  pair  of  scales. 


to  catch      Historv. — This  is  the  most  common 
and  generally  diffused  species  of  snake  in 
Vermont,  and  is  universally  known  by 
the  name  of  Striped  Snake.    It  is  perfect- 
ly harmless,  excepting  sometimes  to  catch 
a  chicken,  gosling,  or  young  turkey  or 
duck,  and  rob  birds'  nests  of  their  e<jgs, 
|  or  young.  They  also  feed  upon  toads  and 
frogs.    Serpents  do  not  chew  their  food 
like  quadrupeds,  but  whatever  they  eat 
they  swallow  whole.    Their  jaws  are  so 
constructed  as  to  be  separable  at  the  joint, 
which  enables  them  to  swallow  animals 
muoh  Jarger  than  themselves;  and  in. 
stances  oftheir  swallowing  such  animals 
fall  under  the  observation  of  every  field 
laborer.     Often  does  a  large  sluggish 
snake  lie  in  his  way,  with  a  portion  of  his 
body  distended  to  near  the  size  of  his  fist. 
On  killing  and  opening  him,  a  large  frog, 
toad,  or  other  animal  is  found,  which  the 
gormandizer  had  caught,  lubricated  and 
swallowed  alive  ;  and  for  the  digestion  of 
which  all  the  energies  of  tbe  animal  were 
now  employed.  Often  have  we  ourselves 
been  startled  by  the  piercing  and  mourn* 
ful  cry  of  a  poor  frog,  which  bad  been 
caught  by  one  of  these  animals ;  and  how 
indignant  have  we  been,  on  going  to  the 
spot,  to  see  the  horror-stricken  sufferer, 
with  his  hind  quarters  ingulfed  in  the 
throat  of  a  huge  snake,  vainly  struggling 
with  his  fore  feet  to  extricate  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  most  piteous 
moan.    Under  such  circumstances  it  has 
afforded  us  real  satisfaction  to  destroy  the 
cruel  aggressor  and  liberate  his  wretched 
victim.     For  the  purpose   of  robbing 
birds'  nests  this  snake  will  climb  fences 
and  bushes  several  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  usual  length  of  this  snake  is  about 
two  feet,  of  which  the  tail  constitutes  one 
fourth.    He  sometimes  attains  the  length 
of  about  three  feet. 

THE  RIBBAND  SNAKE, 

Coluber  saurita. — Linn. 

D  kscription. — Form  more  slender  and 
graceful  than  that  of  the  striped  snake, 
which  it  resembles  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  stripes.  A  bright  yellowish  white  line 
begins  between  the  posterior  plates  on  the 
head  and  extends  along  the  back  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  On  each  side  of 
this,  commencing  at  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
is  a  shining  black  line  which  fades  into 
brown  towards  the  posterior  extremity. 
Then  comes  a  narrow  yellow  line  on  each 
side,  commencing  half  an  inch  back  of 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  also  fad^s 
into  umber  brown  towards  the  tail.  Be- 
low those,  on  each  side,  is  a  broad,  well- 
defined  stripe  of  umber  brown,  slightly 
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bronzed,  embracing  a  row  of  large  scales, 
whose  keels  form  a  distinct  lateral  line, 
and  extending  down  upon  the  abdominal 
plates  and  subcaudal  scales.  The  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw,  the  under  jaw  and  belly 
are  white  ;  all  the  colorB  fainter  and 
blended  towards  the  tail.  The  upper  jaw 
margined  by  15  and  the  under  by '21  mar- 
ginal plates  ;  two  rows  of  Uc  th  in  the  up- 
per and  one  in  the  lower  jaw,  nil  small 
and  sharp.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  29  inches  ;  to  the  Tent  80,  tail  !». 
Head  covered  with  10  plates,  the  poste- 
rior largest.  Abdominal  plates  1G5,  sub- 
caudal  scales  110  pair. 

History. — I  forwarded  a  specimen  of 
this  snake  to  my  friend  Dr.  Storer,  of 
Boston,  who,  in  acknowledging  its  recep- 
tion, says  that  it  **  is  without  any  ques- 
tion the  sirtalis."  After  so  decided  an 
opinion  from  such  high  authority,  it  may 
be  thought  presumption  in  me  to  intro- 
duce it  as  a  different  species  ;  but  know- 
ing it,  from  my  own  observations,  to  dif- 
fer very  considerably  from  the  common 
C.  sirtalis,  both  in  appearance  and  hab- 
its, and  finding  it  to  agree  as  nearly  with 
the  descriptions  vrhich  I  find  of  the  C. 
saurita,  1  have  ventured  to  describe  it 
under  that  name,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  sirtalis  may  be  set m 
Besides  differing  in  form  and  color,  and 
in  the  much  greater  number  of  subcaudal 
scales,  it  is  far  more  lively  and  quicker 
in  all  its  motions,  and  so  far  as  my  own 
observation  extends  is  always  found  m 
low  grounds,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  water.  Among  hundreds  of  the  C. 
sirtalis  which  1  have  seen  upon  the  high 
lands  and  mountains  in  this  state,  1  have 
never  met  with  an  individual  answering 
to  the  description  here  given.  Shaw 
calls  the  color  of  the  stripes  of  both  these 
species  bluish-green,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  his  descriptions  were  made 
from  specimens  preserved  in  spirits,  since 
the  yellow  stripes  in  these  serpents,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  assume  that  hue. 


THE  BROWN  SNAKE. 

Coluber  ordinatus. — Linnaeus. 

Description. — Brownish  ash  or  clay 
color  above,  lighter  beneath  ;  a  light  stripe 
along  the  back  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a  row  of  black 


THE  SPOTTED-NECK  SNAKE. 


spots,  and  two  rows  of  similar  spots,  bnt 
much  smaller,  along  the  extremities  of 
the  abdominal  plates  on  each  side,  the 
spots  becoming  obsolete  towards  the  tail ; 
scales  carinated,  small  on  the  back  but  in- 
creasing in  size  towards  the  belly  ;  head 
small,  covered  with  ten  plates  of an  olive 
brown  color,  the  two  posterior,  and  the 
middle  one  between  the  eyes,  largest. 
The  upper  jaw  is  margined  by  14  scales, 
and  the  lower  by  12,  besides  the  tip;  an 
oblique  black  band  crosses  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  another  a  little  back  of  it 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  ;  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  and  two  rows  of  hooking  teeth 
in  the  palate  ;  eyes  small  ;  iris  bright  ha- 
zel. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
about  15  inches;  abdominal  plates  130; 
a  small  part  of  the  tail  broken  off. 

History. — This  plain  and  harmless 
little  snake  is  frequently  met  with,  but  is 
less  common  than  several  other  species. 
I  have  met  with  only  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals in  Burlington.  It  feeds  upon  in- 
sects. 


THE  SPOTTED-NECK  SNAKE. 
Colvhrr    oerijiito-macnlatus. — Store  R. 

Description. — Color  above  varying  in 
the  specimens  before  me,  six  in  number, 
from  light  ash  gray  and  reddish  brown  to 
nearly  black  ;  belly  from  a  light  brick  red 
to  a  very  dark  copper  color  ;  three  fulvous 
spots  on  the  neck,  one  at  the  occiput 
above,  and  one  below,  on  each  side  ;  in 
some  of  the  specimens  a  row  of  blackish 
scales,  usually  slightly  marked  with  white 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  and  an- 
other row  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
abdominal  plates ;  in  others  the  color 
above  is  uniform  ;  12  plates  margin  tho 
upper  jaw  besides  the  one  at  the  snout; 
snout  and  under  jaw  yellowish  white,  and 
a  white  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ; 
throat  grayish,  gradually  passing  into  red 
on  the  abdomen  ;  width  of  the  head  equal 
to  that  of  the  body ;  neck  small,  body 
gradually  enlargrs  from  the  neck  to  near 
the  vent,  where  it  is  largest ;  tail  short 
and  sharply  pointed,  contained  \\  times 
in  the  total  length;  iris  reddish  hazel. 
Length  of  the  longest  specimen  0  9  inch- 
es, tail  2.2,  with  111)  abdominal  plates  and 
45  pairs  of  subcaudal  scales  J  another 
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about  the  same  length  had  122  plates  and 
46  pair  of  scales  ;  the  shortest  3.7  in.,  tail 
.8,  plates  119,  scales  42  pair;  the  others 
not  counted. 

Histort, — This  mild  and  inoffensive 
little  snake,  though  very  common  in  and 
•bout  Burlington,  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
early  part  of  summer.    They  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  abroad  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  during  that 
month,  and  the  greater  part  of  October, 
they  are  in  some  years  met  with  in  large 
numbers,  varying  in  length  from  3  to  10 
or  11  inches,  which  is  about  the  extent  to 
which  they  grow.     The  shade  of  color 
above  seems  to  be  as  various  as  the  indi- 
Tiduals.    In  the  whole  number  which  I 
have  examined  I  have  not  found  two 
alike  ;  but  in  all,  the  contrast  between 
the  color  above  and  that  of  the  hclly  is 
very  marked,  and  the  Bpots  on  the  neck 
and  at  the  anjle  of  the  mouth  have  been 
constant,  and  in  most  cases  very  plain. 


THE  RINGED  SNAKE. 

Coluber  punctatus. — Linnaus. 

Description — Color  above  uniform 
bluish  "brown,  approaching  to  black  in 
»ome  specimens  ;  beneath  yellow  ;  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  jaw,  lower  jaw  and  band 
round  the  neck,  yellowish  white  ;  a  row 
of  small  black  spots  along  each  side  of  the 
abdomen  at  the  meeting  of  the  dark  color 
above  with  the  light  color  below  ;  usually 
a  similar  row  of  spots  along  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen  from  the  chin  to  the  vent, 
but  this  is  wanting  in  the  specimen  before 
me.  Head  flattish,  about  the  width  of  the 
body,  neck  but  little  smaller  than  the 
body.  Length  13  inches,  tail  3,  plates 
164,  scales  60  pair. 

Histort.-—  This  snake  is  of  a  timid  dis- 
position, being  seldom  seen  abroad,  but 
is  often  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  concealed  under  stones,  logs,  and 
the  bark  of  old,  decayed  trees.  Its  food 
~~*ta  principally  of  insects. 


ish  white  ;  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  yel- 
lowish ;  pupil  black,  upper  edge  of  the 
iris  yellow,  below  grayish  brown.  Scales 
not  keeled,  smooth,  rhomboidal,  with  the 
acute  angles  truncated,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  unequal  sided  hexagons. 
Head  flattened  and  covered  with  10  plates, 
one  at  the  snout,  two  pair  behind  these, 
then  3  plates  between  the  eyes,  2  larger 
ones  behind  these  upon  the  occiput,  up. 
per  jaw  bordered  by  15  scales,  including 
the  one  at  the  snout  j  nostril  circular,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  snout.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  1*1  inches,  head  £  in, 
from  the  snout  to  the  vent  llj,  tail  6., 
width  of  the  head  .3.    Tail  terminated  in 
a  sharp,  horn-colored  spine.  Abdominal 
plates  131,sub-caudal  170  in  the  two  rows. 

Histort.—. This  beautiful  and  lively 
little  snake  is  very  common  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  state,  and  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  lake  Champlain.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  feeds  principal- 
ly upon  insects.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  this  state,  it  is  quite 
rare,  if  found  at  all. 


THE  GREEN  SNAKE. 
Coluber  vernalis. —  De  K\v. 
Description.— Color  above  beautiful 
grass  green;  beneath  greenish, or yellow- 


THE  BLACK  SNAKE. 
Coluber  constrictor. — Linvkis. 

Description.  Color  above  almost 

black;  beneath,  slate-color ;  neck,  mar- 
gin of  the  jaws,  and  snout,  yellow.  Plates) 
on  the  top  of  the  head  very  large ;  that  at 
the  snout  convex,  projecting,  yellow  bor- 
dered with  black  at  the  upper  and  lateral 
margins  ;  first  pair  of  plates  nearly  quad- 
rangular ;  the  second,  pentagonal;  mid- 
dle plate  between  the  eyes  hexagonal  and 
largest  of  the  three  ;  16  plates  border  the 
upper  jaw ;  eyes  large ;  nostrils  large, 
vertical,  situated  between  the  2d  and  3d 
plates  back  of  the  snout  ;  three  pair  of 
elongated  plates  on  the  throat  just  back 
of  the  chin  ;  back  of  these  two  pair  of 
smaller  ones  ;  back  covered  with  large 
rhomboidal  smooth  scales.     Length  51 
inches,  tail  II.    Abdominal  plates  184, 
srnles  85. — Storcr. 

Histort. — This  snake  is  met  with  only 
in  the  south  and  southwestern  parts  of 
the  state,  and  even  there  it  is  not  very 
common.     It  sometimes  grows  to  the 
length  of  6  feet,  and  runs  with  great 
^•••ed,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes 
'■  i  I  led  the  Racer.    It  is  perfectly  harm- 
h  and  feeds  upon  toads,  frogs,  meadow 
mice  and  small  birds,  swallowing  th*m 
whole.    It  was  formerly  very  generally 
Sieved  to  possess  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion, and  Dr.  Williams  adduces  (Hist.  I 
185,)  the  testimony  of  several  persons 
in  support  of  the  opinion,  but  the  notion 
is  now  very  generally  exploded. 
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THE  CHICKEN  SNAKE. 
Coluber  cxhnius.—  Dr.  Kay. 

Description.— Color  light  ash,  with 
numerous  large  ocellated  wood  brown 
spoU  surrounded  with  black,  which  cover 
more  than  half  of  the  upper  surface.  A 
row  of  these  spots,  which  are  very  large, 
passes  from  the  head  along  the  back  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;  another  row  of 
similar  but  smaller  spots  passes  along 
each  Bide,  the  spots  lying  intermediate 
between  those  on  the  back  ;  belly  light 
flesh  color,  with  quadrangular  brownish 
spots  ;  iris  reddish  orange.  Body  elon- 
gated ;  size  nearly  uniform  from  the  head 
to  the  vent,  and  covered  above  with 
rhomboidal  scales,  each  having  two  punc- 
tures, or  indentations,  near  the  posterior 
extremity.  Head  covered  with  10  plates, 
the  central  one  between  the  eyes  trian- 
gular, and  the  two  posterior  ones  very 
large;  upper  jaw  margined  by  14  and  the 
lower  by  18  scales,  besides  the  one  at  the 
tip ;  tail  terminated  in  a  blunt  horny  spine. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  32 
inches,  tail  41,  head  1,  width  £  the  length. 
Abdominal  plates  20u\  subcaudal  Bcales 
4G  pair. 

History.— This  snake  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  is 
not  very  common.  It  is  called  the  Chick- 
en Snake  on  account  of  its  occasionally 
destroying  young  chickens.  It  is  also 
called  "the  House  Snake,  because  it  is  often 
net  with  in  and  about  old  houses  ;  and 
the  Milk  Snake  from  its  supposed  fond- 
ness for  milk.  In  some  places  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Chequered  Adder, 
or  Thundcr-and- Light nimr  Snake.  This 
snake  sometimes  exceeds  five  feet  in 
length,  with  a  circumference  in  the  larg- 
est part  of  more  than  4  inches.  They  feed 
principally  upon  toads,  frogs  and  sala- 
manders, and  are  supposed  also  to  catch 
mice.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  prevalent 
that  this  snake  is  poisonous,  but  we  have 
seen  no  evidence  adduced  in  its  support. 
It  is  very  sluggish  in  its  habits  and  move- 
ments, and  may  be  often  seen  stretched 
along  in  the  side  of  a  stone  wall,  basking 

in  the  sun.   

THE  WATER  SNAKE. 
Coluber  *ipedon.—Ll»nmv*. 

Description.— Color  above  dark  brown 


THE  BANDED  RATTLE  SNAKE. 


with  large  club-shaped  spots  upon  the 
sides  of  light  yellowish  brown  surrounded 
by  blackish,  which  join  the  light  cola*  of 
the  belly,  and  usually  run  to  a  point  on 
the  back,  sometimes  meeting,  but  more 
commonly  alternating  with  the  spots  on 
the  opposite  side  ;  belly  mottled  with 
blackish,  yellowish-broWn  and  yellowish- 
white,  the  latter  mostly  triangular,  and 
in  longitudinal  rows;  darker  beneath  the 
tail.  Body  thick  in  proportion  to  the 
length,  and  nearly  uniform  in  size  from 
the  neck  to  near  the  vent,  after  which  it 
tapers  rapidly  to  a  point ;  scales  strongly 
carinated,  especially  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  28^  inches,  tail  7$,  plates  140, 
scales  72  pair. 

History. — This  Snake  is  never  seen 
at  much  distance  from  the  water,  but  is 
quite  common  in  the  marshes  and  grassy 
coves  along  the  margin  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  about  the  mouths  of  our  large 
rivers.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  size  of 
a  man's  wrist,  and  is  generally  avoided 
as  venomous.  It  feeds  upon  frogs  and 
salamanders. 

Genus  Crotalus. — LinnarOs. 

Generic  Characters.— Head  large,  iriangu. 
lar,  rounded  in  front,  covered  with  plates  &nte- 
riorly  ;  vertex  and  occiput  with  scales ;  a  deep 
pit  between  the  eye  and  nostril ,  upper  jaw  armed 
with  poisonous  fangs  ;  body  elongated,  thick  ;  Mil 

short  and  thick,  terminating  in  a  rattle,  which  is 
a  corneous  production  of  the  epidermis  j  plates 
on  the  abdomen  and  under  the  laiL 


THE  BANDED  RATTLE  SNAKE. 

Crotalus  durissus. — Kali*. 

Description  — Upper  parts  yellowish- 
brown,  with  rhomboidal  black  spots  along 
the  back,  margined  with  bright  yellow  ; 
upon  the  Bides  of  these  rhombs  a  black 
band  is  continued  to  the  sides  of  the  body, 
where  it  terminates  in  an  irregular  quad- 
rate black  spot  ;  tail  black  ;  under  parts 
yellow,  with  fuliginous  dots  and  blotches  ; 
scales  on  the  back  elongated,  carinated, 
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larger  and  less  carinated  on  the  Bides ;  j 
•  top  of  the  head  flattened,  scales  upon  the 
top  small,  on  the  sides  large,  pentagonal 
—on  the  edges  of  the  jaws  quadrangular  ; 
snout  terminated  by  one  plate;  a  quad- 
rangular plate  on  each  side  of  this  ;  di- 
rectly back  of  these  a  smaller  one  in 
which  are  the  circular  nostrils,  situated 
obliquely,  pointing  forwards;  above  the 
two  lateral  plates,  two  others  are  sit- 
uated ;  the  first  meeting  the  snout  ante- 
riorly, aud  the  second  extending  some 
distance  beyond  the  nostrils  behind ;  a 
large  plate  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
eye,  separated  from  the  nostrils  by  two 
quite  small  ones,  at  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  which  is  the  aperture  for 
the  poison  ;  a  large  plate  over  the  eye  ; 
two  still  larger  upon  the  throat.  Length 
37  inches,  head  1^,  width  of  the  head  one 
inch.  Rattles,  6;  abdominal  plates  170, 
caudal  24.— Storcr. 

History. — This  is  the  only  poisonous 
reptile  known  to  exist  m  Vermont  ;  and 
although  Rattle  Snakes  were  formerly 
found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  they 
were  mostly  confined  to  a  very  few  local- 
it ics,  from  which  they  have  now  nearly 
disappeared,  but  still  the  remembrance  of 
these  localities  is, in  most  cases,  preserved 
in  the  name  of  "Rattle  Snake  Hill,"  or 
M  Rattle  Snake  Mountain."  The  Rattle 
Snake  feeds  upon  young  birds,  mice,  and 
reptiles.  Its  poisonous  fangs  are  situated 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  used  only  as  weap- 
ons of  defence  ;  and  as  it  always  gives 
warning  with  its  rattles  before  it  strikes, 
cases  of  persons  being  bitten  by  it  in  this 
state  have  been  extremely  rare,  and  in  no 
case,  within  my  own  knowledge,  fatal. 
The  rattles  consist  of  horny  portions  of 
the  tail  loosely  attached  to  one  another, 
end  it  has  generally  been,  supposed  that 
a  rattle  is  added  every  year,  and  that  the 
number  of  rattles  indicates  the  age  of  the 
animal.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  In  some 
cases  several  new  Tattles  are  added  in  a 
year,  and  in  others  none  at  all.  The 
Rattle  Snake  has  also  been  supposed  to 

riseM  the  power  of  fascination,  by  which 
charmed  birds  and  squirrels,  causing 
them  to  leap  into  its  mouth,  but  the  opin- 
ion it  totally  erroneous.  The  motions  of 
this  serpent  are  moderate,  and  its  body 
thick  and  clumsy,  in  which  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  the  rattles,  which 
are  not  spiral,  our  figure  is  erroneous, 
being  much  too  slender 

ORDER  TV.— BATR ACUTA. 
FROGS  AND  SALAMANDERS. 

In  animals  of  this  order  the  heart  has 
but  one  auricle,  and  the  body  is  covered 


THE  BCM.  »ROG. 


with  a  naked  skin.  In  their  mature  state 
they  are  provided  with  lungs  ;  but  before 
their  transformation  they  breathe  by 
branchiie  or  gills.  This  order  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  families.  The  Frog  Fam- 
ily and  the  Sulamsndcr  Family,  or  the 
tailless  and  the  tailed  batrachians. 

i.— frocTfamily. 

This  family  embraces  the  Frogs,  Tree 
Frogs  and  Toad.  Their  common  mode 
of  progression  is  by  hops  or  leaps. 

Genus  Rana.— Linnctus. 

Generic  Characters. — Body  covered  wiih  a 
smooth  skin  ;  upper  jaw  furnished  willi  a  row  of 
minute  teelh  ;  another  interrupted  row  in  the 
middle  of  the  palate  ;  no  posl-tympana!  glands  ; 
posterior  extremities  long,  and  in  general  fully  pal- 
mated  ;  fingers  four  ;  toes  five  in  number. 


THE  BULL  FROG. 

liana  pipiens. — Lins^us. 

DstCMPTIOW. — Color  above  yellowish 
green,  approaching  to  brownish  olive  to- 
wards the  posterior  parts,  and  sparsely 
spotted  with  pnlc  rusty  brown  ;  the  pos- 
terior extremities  with  a  few  brownish 
bars  ;  head  and  upper  lip  green ;  tympa- 
num elliptical,  large,  rusty  round  the 
margin,  greenish  in  the  middle  ;  under 
lip,  chin  and  throat  yellow  ;  other  parts 
beneath  yellowish  white  ;  nostril  mid- way 
between  the  eye  and  the  snout,  and  the 
distance  between  the  nostrils  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  nostril  to  the  snout; 
eyes  prominent,  pupil  black,  iris  reticula- 
ted with  black  and  yellow  ;  a  cuticular 
fold  from  the  orbit  passes  over  and  down 
behind  the  tympanum,  and,  upon  the 
shoulder,  meets  another  fold  passing  from 
the  mouth  along  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  skin  granulated.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body  of  the  specimen  before  me 
f»4,  posterior  extremities  rt  ;  hind  feet  fully 
webbed  ;  greatest  diameter  of  the  tympa- 
num .7. 

Distort. — This  is  the  largest  frog 
found  in  Vermont,  often  growing  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  specimen  above 
described.  It  is  very  common  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lake  Champlain.  It  is 
very  aquatic  in  its  habits,  being  seldom 
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seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  few  feet  j 
from  the  water.  It  feeds  upon  worms, 
water  insects  and  small  molluscous  ani-  : 
mals.  The  stomach  of  the  specimen  from 
which  the  above  figure  and  description 
were  made,  contained  the  elytra  of  large 
coleopterous  insects. 

THE  SPRING  FROG. 
liana  fontinalis.—Lz  Conte. 

Description. — Head  and  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  body  above  green,  irregular- 
ly spotted  with  brown  ;  posterior  parts 
brownish  or  greenish  ash,  spotted  with 
black;  snout  yellowish  ;  chin  yellowish 
white ;  posterior  margins  of  the  jaws 
black,  or  spotted  with  black ;  belly  white 
and  skin  very  smooth ;  skin  above  and  on 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  thighs  granula- 
ted ;  eyes  very  prominent,  pupil  black, 
surrounded  by  a  golden  line;  iris  finely 
mottled  with  black  and  golden,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  golden  line  ;  tympanum  yel- 
lowish brown  ;  a  dark  colored  band  along 
the  posterior  oT  the  fore  leg ;  hind  legs 
darker,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched 
with  black ;  nostril  nearer  the  eye  than 
the  snout ;  a  cuticular  fold  from  the  orbit 
along  the  side  of  the  back,  from  which  a 
fold  passes  down  behind  the  tympanum. 
Anterior  toes  4  in.,  posterior  5.  Length 
3£,  posterior  extremities  r>£. 

History. — This  frog  is  found  more 
generally  diffused  over  the  state  than  any 
other.  It  is  common  in  most  of  the  small 
streams,  and  especially  about  springs, 
and  hence  its  name,  Spring  Frog. 


THE  LEOPARD  FROG. 

liana  haheina  — Kalm. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  body 
brownish  bronze,  marked  with  large,  dis- 
tinct, circular,  oblong  and  irregular  spots, 
of  a  dark  groen  or  brown  color,  and  usu- 
ally surrounded  by  a  delicate  light,  or 
yeilowish  green  border ;  usually  two  ir- 
regular rows  of  spots  along  the  back,  and 
one,  two,  or  three  still  more  irregular 


1  along  each  side  ;  sides  separated  from  the 
j  back  by  an  elevated  bronxe -colored  ridge ; 
j  fore  legs  with  spots,  and  hind  legs  with 
spots  and  bars,  similar  to  those  on  the  bo- 
dy ;  a  black  line  along  the  margin  of  the 
upper  lip,  excepting  at  the  point;  tym- 
panum small,  bronze-colored,  and  nearly 
round;  eyes  prominent,  pupils  black, and 
iris  varied  with  black  and  bronze,  the  lat- 
ter forming  a  long  line  over  the  pupil; 
throat  and  belly  white  and  smooth  ;  feet 
palinatcd  ;  the  fourth  toe  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  tubercles  beneath  the 
joints  of  all  the  fingers  and  toes.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me,  which  is  of 
about  the  usual  size,  34  inches  ;  length 
of  the  hind  leg  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
toe  5j  inches. 

History. — This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  least  aquatic  of  all  our  frogs. 
During  the  summer,  it  is  met  with  in 
fields  and  moist  meadows,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  water.  It  was  called  by 
Kalra,  who  first  described  it,  the  Shad 
Frog%  from  its  making  its  appearance  in 
the  Spring  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Shad,  but  it  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Leopard  Frog,  on  account  of  its  ocella- 
ted  spots.* 

THE  PICKEREL  FROG. 

Runa  paltutris. — Le  Conte. 

Description. — Color  browniwh  ash  a- 
bovc  ;  throat  and  belly  white  ;  flanks  and 
under  sides  of  the  limbs  yellow ;  back, 
sides,  upper  sides  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
margin  of  the  under  jaw  spotted,  or  bar- 
red with  brownish  black.  Spots  along 
the  back  squarish,  in  two  longitudinal 
rows,  with  two  rows  of  similar,  but  smal- 
ler spots,  on  each  side  below  the  lateral 
line,  which  is  distinct,  of  a  bronzy  hue, 
and  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body.  There  are  usually  two 
spots  between  the  eyes  and  one  in  front; 
hind  legs  barred  with  brownish  black, 
and  a  few  spots  of  the  same  on  the  fore 

 ;  

*  Frogs  seem  to  bo  able  to  subais I  for  au  unlimit- 
ed length  of  time  in  n  torpid  mate.  There  hare 
been  repeated  and  well  authenticated  institute*  of 
their  being  dug  up,  in  tin*  state,  from  depth*  and 
under  circumstance*  which  made  it  nearly  certain 
that  they  mu*t  have  lain  there  Tor  many  centuries. 
Dr.  William*  (Hist.  1-150,  47«»)  ha*  gi  veil  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  a  considerable  number  of  frngsj 
which  ware  dug  up  in  Windsor,  Castlelon  and  Bur- 
lington, at  depths  of  from  5  to  30  foel  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  A  number  of  those  diuj  up  in 
fturlington  wero  preserved  in  spirits  in  the  tmise- 
um  of  the  University, where  I  frequently  saw  them, 
and  although  they  were  all  lost  when  the  college 
editico  was  burnt,  in  lHv'-l,  I  think  I  can  «;ifrly  say 
from  presrut  recollections,  that  tin  1  were  all  oftlio 
specie*  Hi: mi  halecma,  which  is  at  present  onrmosl 
common  species.  In  I  -  ■'  1  ,1  living  tioj*  whs  •In.-  up 
in  Hridgewuter.iH  the  depth  of  :Jti  feet  fiom  the  sur- 
face of  the  givuud. 
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WOODS   mOQ.  HORICON   KROC.  BLACK  FROG. 


leg*  :  nose  pointed  ;  eyes  prominent ,  iris 
dark  golden  ;  tympanum  small  and  near- 
ly the  color  of  back  .  a  brownish  line 
from  Ihe  snout  to  the  eyes  ;  tubercles  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  toes  at  the  joints. 
Length  of  the  head  and  body  3  inches. 

History. — This  prettily  marked  frog 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  like  it  varies,  in  the 
different  specimens,  very  much  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  and  the  form  of 
the  spots.  It  was  named  palustris,  by 
Le  Conte,  on  account  of  his  finding  it 
about  salt  marshes,  but  it  is  equally  com- 
mon about  fresh  water  streams,  ponds 
and  marshes. 


THE  WOODS  FROG 

Rutin  sylzatita. — LiConte. 

Dr.sc  KirnoN. — Color  varying  from  light 
drab  to  reddish  brown  above  and  whitish 
beneath,  often  with  rusty  patches  in  the 
young  ;  a  longitudinal  black  line  commen- 
ces at  the  point  of  the  nose,  and,  widening 
as  it  extends  backward  so  as  to  involve 
about  two  thirds  of  the  eye  and  the  whole 
of  the  tympanum,  terminates  at  the  shoul- 
der ;  usually  a  fine  black  line  along  the 
margin  of  the  upper  lip,  with  a  yellow 
line  separating  it  from  the  vitta  passing 
through  the  eye  ;  hind  legs  with  broad,  ob- 
e-cure,  blackish,  transverse  bands.  Length 
when  fully  grown  about  3  inches. 

History. — This  frog  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  state,  and,  though  frequently  met 
u  ith  in  moist  meadows,  is  much  more 
common  in  woods,  and  hence  its  name, 
Woods  Frog.  This,  likejthe  leopard  Fr«»g, 
is  often  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  nny 
water.  It  varies  greatly  in  the  intensity 
of  its  general  colors,  varying  from  nearly 
black  to  light  reddish  brown  or  almost 
white,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from 
•  II  the  other  species  by  the  black  vitta  or 
stripe  passing  through  the  eye  and  em- 
bracing tlie  tympanum.  The  young  are 
usually  darkest  colored  and  become  light- 
er «s  they  increase  in  age  and  si? 


pickf.rimi's  iiylodk*. 


THE  HORICON  FROG. 
7 la na  horiconrnsi*. —  II o l n n o o K . 

Df.scription. —  Head  large,  with  snout 
rather  pointed,  the  whole  dusky  green 
above  ;  nostrils  lateral,  nearer  the  snout 
than  the  orbits,  eyes  large,  prominent, 
and  beautiful,  pupil  black,  iris  reticula- 
ted, black  and  golden;  tympanum  large, 
bronzed  with  a  light  spot  in  the  centre  ; 
upper  lip  light  bronze,  with  duiiky  bars  ; 
above  this  an  indistinct  band  of  bluish 
white,  with  black  spots,  which  extends 
from  near  the  snout  under  the  orbit  and 
tympanum,  to  the  shoulders  ;  lower  jaw, 
chin,  and  throat  white.  Body  robust, 
dark  olive,  interspersed  with  irregular 
black  spots,  with  an  elevated  cuticular 
fold  on  each  side,  of  lighter  color,  from 
the  orbit  to  the  posterior  extremities:  ab- 
domen silvery  while.  Anterior  extremi- 
ties dusky  above,  white  below  ;  posterior 
dark  olive  above  with  transverse  black 
bars  ;  posterior  part  of  the  thighs  granu- 
luted  and  flesh  colored,  feet  dusky,  above 
and  below.   Length  S|  indies  — Hoi. 

History. — This  frog  was  found  by  Dr. 
Holbrook,  at  the  outlet  of  lake  George, 
and,  if  found  there,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  existence  in  Vermont.  I  think  I 
have  met  with  it  in  Burlington,  but  at  the 
time  supposed  it  to  be  the  Spring  Frog. 

THE  BLACK  FROG. 
Runa  mtlanota. —  R.vriKKsqrr.. 

Description. — Back  olivaceous  black  ; 
a  yellow  streak  on  the  sides  of  the  head  ; 
chin,  throat,  and  inside  of  the  legs  whi- 
tish with  black  spots  ;  belly  white,  im- 
maculate :  total  length,  2^  inches.  Ruf. 

History. — I  give  this  on  the  nuthority 
of  Rafinesque,  who  says  that  it  inhabits 
lake  Champlain  and  lake  George. 

Gexcs  Hy  lodes. — Fitzinger. 

Generic  Charaeitrt.— Mouth  furnished  with 
a  tongue  ;  ic«-ih  in  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  ;  tvm- 
pamun  visible  ;  extremities  Messier  ;  tips  of  ih« 
fingers  and  tues  terminating  in  slightly  developed 
tubercles.  — — 


PICKERING'S  HYLODES. 

Hijlodes  Piekeringii. 

DKseairTio*. — Color  varying  from  yel- 
lowish ash  to  light  olive  above,  with  ir- 

Pr  f.  16 
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COMMON  TREE  TOAl>. 


PEEPING  TREE  »ROO. 


markings  and  numerous 
ill  brown  spots ;  hind  legs  faintly  band- 
ed with  brown  ;  beneath,  whitish  yellow 
and  granulated  ;  head  rather  broad  ;  nose 
blunt;  fore  feet  with  four  toes,  one  dis- 
posed like  a  thumb  for  clasping  ;  hind  feet 
■lightly  webbed,  with  five  toes,  ami  two 
tubercles  on  the  heel ;  all  the  toes  termi- 
nated in  small  tumefactions  or  sort  tuber- 
cles ;  a  considerable  cavity  between  the 
orbits ;  a  dark  marking  on  each  side  of 
the  head  embracing  the  tympanum.  To- 
tal length  of  the  head  and  body  about  1 
inch. 

History. — I  hare  two  fine  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  little  animal,  both  of 
which  I  captured  in  Burlington.  The 
first  measures  just  1  inch  from  the  snout 
to  the  posterior  of  the  body.  I  captured 
it  in  a  dry  pine  grove,  October  6,  1840. 
Though  the  weather  was  cool  it  waa  very 
active,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
succeeded  in  taking  it.  Its  leaps  were  of- 
ten from  four  to  six  feet.  It  would  bound 
into  the  air  and  cling  to  the  small  limbs 
and  bushea  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  other  I  caught  in  August,  1840,  near 
what  is  called  the  High  Bridge.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  is  .8  in. 

Genus  Hyla.— LauraUi. 
Generic  Characters\ — Body  is  generally  e- 
iongaied ;  upper  jaw  and  palate  furnished  with 
teeth ;  tympanum   apparent ;  no  post  •tympanal 
gland*;  fingers  long,  and,  with  the  toes,  tarmina* 
'  ting  in  rounded  viscous  pellets. 


THE  COMMON  TREE  TOAD, 
fly/a  versicolor.— Lie  Conte 

Description. — General  form  like  that 
of  the  common  toad,  with  the  posterior 
portion  more  slender.  Usual  color  abore, 
light  ash  with  irregular  brownish  blotch- 
es, frequently  cruciform  between  the 
shoulders,  and  commonly  two  brown  bars 
crossing  the  thighs  and  hind  legs  ;  belly 
while  and  granulated  ;  flanks  and  under 
side  of  the  thighs  orange ;  head  broad  ; 
snout  blunt ;  pupils  black  ;  iris  golden, 
reticulated  with  black  ;  anterior  extrem- 
ities rather  small ;  four  toes  before  and 
five  behind  on  each  foot,  all  terminated  by 
tumefactions  or  pellets.  Usual  length  2 
inches. 


History. —  The  Tree  Toad  is  so  called 

on  account  of  its  often  being  found  upon 
trees,  which  it  climbs  by  means  of  the 
pellets  upon  its  toes.  By  these  it  is  able 
to  sustain  itself  upon  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  perpendicular  pane  of  window  glass. 
They  for  the  most  part  remain  silent  and 
concealed  during  the  day  time,  but  during 
warm  rainy  weather  they  sometimes  be- 
come very  noisy,  and  ascend  upon  logs, 
fences,  and  treea,  but  as  they  assume  very 
nearly  the  hue  of  the  object  upon  which 
they  are  situated,  they  are  not  readily  dis- 
covered. They  feed  and  move  from  place 
to  place  mostly  by  night,but  when  discov- 
ered during  the  day,  they  will  often  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  taken  in  the  hand 
without  making  any  effort  to  escape.  In 
their  general  form  they  resemble  the  com- 
mon toad. 


THE  PEEPING  TREE  FROG. 

Jlyla  tquirtlla. — Bosc. 

Description. — Form  slender;  semf 
transparent  ;  color  brownish  red  above, 
with  obscure,  irregular,  brown  blotches, 
bars,  and  specks  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
head,  body,  and  legs ;  chin  and  throat 
greenish ;  belly  and  under  side  of  the 
thighs  yellowish  white,  with  the  flanks 
and  posterior  of  the  thighs  light  orange,  a 
cuticular  fold  along  each  side  ;  eyes  small, 
pupil  black,  iris  golden  ;  a  large  cavity  on 
the  head  between  the  orbits ;  head  broad- 
er than  long  ;  mouth  large,  tongue  fleshy ; 
minute  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  and  palate; 
npper  jaw  margined  with  whitish  ;  bones 
of  the  head  very  thin  and  transparent ; 
limbs  slender  ;  4  toes  on  the  anterior  and 
5  on  the  posterior  feet,  all  terminated  in 
rose  colored  pellets  ;  one  toe  on  each  fore 
foot  disposed  like  a  thumb  for  clasping; 
hind  feet  pal  mated.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me,  1.1  in.,;  head,  .3;  thighs, 
.5 ;  tarsus  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  .7  ;  great- 
est width  of  the  head,  .35 

History  — This  species,  though  not  so 
common  as  the  preceding,  is  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  the  state,  but  is  much 
oftener  heard  than  seen.  During  the 
warm  snmmer  evenings  its  shrill  peep  is 
heard  to  a  great  distance.  It  ascends  trees 
and  is  often  found  concealed  between  the 
loose  bark  and  wood  of  old  decayed  trees. 
This  species,  in  its  general  form,  has  a 
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nearer  resemblance  to  the  frogs  thnn  to 
tbe  common  toad.  The  specimen  from 
which  my  figure  and  description  are  made 
was  captured  in  Burlington. 

Gms  Buro  —  Laurenti. 

Generic  Characters.— -Head  short ;  jaw 
without  teeth  :  tympanum  visible  ;  behind  the  csr 
is  a  large  glandular  tumor,  having  visible  pores 


body  short,  thick,  swollen,  covered  with  warts  or 
papillae  ;  posterior  extremities  but  slightly  elonga- 
ted. 


THE  COMMON  TOAD. 

Bufo  ami  t  ir  tin  US. 

Description. — Color  of  the  back  and 
outside  of  the  limbs  reddish  brown,  with 
brownish  blotches  edged  with  black  and 
surrounded  by  a  dull  yellowish  line,  with 
a  light  ash  colored  stripe  from  the  top  of 
the  head  along  the  middle  of  the  back  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  Bel- 
ly dull  yellowish  white,  sprinkled  with 
brown  spots.     Two  very  large  porous 
glands  back  of  the  eyes.   The  body  above 
covered  with  warts  or  tubercles,  the  color 
of  the  central  part  of  which  is  usually  fer- 
ruginous; body  beneath  granulated.  Tym- 
panum small.    Eyes  brilliant;  iris  beau- 
tifully reticulated  with  black  and  golden. 
Four  toes  on  the  anterior  feet,  five  on  the 
posterior,  with  a  hard  excrescence  form- 
ing the  rudiment  of  a  sixth  toe  ;  hard  tu- 
bercles on  the  under  side  of  the  feet  and 
toes.    Head  rather  large.    Length  3£  in. 

Histort. — The  toad,  which  has  been 
too  long  looked  upon  with  disgust,  and 
regarded  rather  as  an  enemy  than  a 
friend,  is  beginning  to  be  viewed  by  hor- 
ticulturists as  a  benefactor,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  renders  an  essentia] 
service  by  the  destruction  of  noxious  in- 
sects, and  deserves  rather  to  be  cherished 
than  driven  from  cultivated  grounds.  Du- 
ring the  day  the  toad  usually  sits  motion- 
less in  some  retired,  obscure  place,  watch- 
ing for  flies  and  other  insects,  and  when 
any  one  approaches  within  suitable  dis- 
tance, he  suddenly  darts  out  his  tongue, 
to  which  the  insect  adheres,  and  he  sel- 
dom fails  of  returning  it  to  bis  mouth  with 


the  prey  attached  to  it.  During  the  night 
they  venture  abroad,  and  are  often  met 
with  in  large  numbers  in  places  where 
few  if  any  are  to  be  found  in  the  day  time. 

II. — SALAMANDER  FAMILY. 

Gencs  Salamander. — Brongniofl. 

Generic  Charmcters  — Body  elongated ;  tall 
long;  extremities  fair;  fingers  four;  tors  five; 
no  tympanum  ;  numerous  small  teeth  in  the  jaws 
and  palate ;  tongue  a*  in  frogs ;  no  sternum  ;  ribs 
rudimental ;  pelvis  suspended  by  ligaments. 

This  genus  comprehends  those  animals  which 
■re  generally  EBOWa  by  the  name  of  efts  aod 


SYMMETRICAL  SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra  symmetrica.— Harlan. 

Description . — Color  brownish  orange 
above,  bright  orange  beneath ;  on  each 
side  of  the  spine  a  row  of  from  three  te 
seven  ocellated  spots  of  beautiful  vermil. 
lion  color,  with  the  surrounding  circle 
black  ;  the  sides  and  under  parts  of  the 
body  sprinkled  with  minute  black  points, 
j  extending  from  the  chin  to  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail;  head  flattened;  nose 
blunt;  eyes  bright  and  not  very  promi- 
nent, with  two  longitudinal  ridges  be. 
tween  them  ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
five  on  the  hind ;  skin  on  the  body  and 
legs  roughened  by  minute  tubercles.  The 
specimen  before  me   has  six  ocellated 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  meas- 
ures 3.3  inches.  Length  of  the  tail,  which 
is  cylindrical,  next  the  body,  and  flatten* 
ed  vertically  towards  the  extremity,  1.7 
inches. 

Historv  — This  species  of  Salamander 
is  frequently  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  but  is  less  common  than  sev- 
eral of  the  following  species.  It  exists 
throughout  the  United  States,  from  Maine 
to  Florida.  His  found  in  water,  under  old 
logs  in  moist  places,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  crawling  abroad  on  the  wet  ground  af- 
ter a  shower.  Its  motions  are  rather  mod- 
erate. It  feeds  upon  spiders  and  small 
insects.   

MANY-SPOTTED  SALAMANDER 
Salamandra  dorsalis. — Haklam. 
Description. — General  color  olive 
above,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  and 
varying  from  sulphur  yellow  to  reddish 
orange  beneath  ;  a  row  of  ocellated  Ver- 
million colored  spots, with  a  blackish  halo 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  which  va- 
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jy  in  number  and  size  in  different  indi- 
viduals;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
limbs  and  tail  thickly  sprinkled  with  mi- 
nute black  dots.  The  head  is  short,  rath- 
er broad  behind,  and  pointed  at  the  snout, 
with  the  nostrils  near  the  extremity  ; 
eyes  rather  prominent,  pupils  black,  iris 
light  yellow  ;  tail  roundish  at  the  base, 
then  compressed  laterally  through  its 
whole  length,  and  very  thin  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  fore  legs  and  Icet  small  and  del- 
icate, with  4  small  toes;  hind  leg*  nr;sr- 
1y  twice  as  large,  with  .">  toes.  Lmglh 
of  the  largest  of  two  specimens  before  me, 
3.7  inches  ;  head  and  neck  .G  ;  body  1.1  ; 
tail  2. 

Histort. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  of  Salamander  in  Ver- 
mont, and  is  eminently  aquatic,  spend- 
ing nearly  all  the  time  in  tne  water. 
When  kept  in  a  vessel  of  water  it  rises  to 
the  surface  every  few  minutes  for  the 
pnrposc  of  taking  in  air.  It  is  an  animal 
of  considerable  activity,  and  its  move- 
ments are  often  very  sudden.  It  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  usually  manifests 
much  anxiety  to  conceal  itself  from  view. 
This  salamander  seems  to  be  much  an- 
noyed by  a  species  of  parasitic  animals 
One  of  the  specimens  before  me  has  at 
least  20  upon  it  at  this  moment.  They 
ore  soft  animals,  resembling  a  snail  in  ap- 
pearance, but  more  pointed  at  the  two 
extremities.  They  move  in  the  manner 
of  caterpillars,  by  reaching  forward  and 
then  bringing  up  its  posterior.  They  fas- 
ten themselves  upon  the  salamander  by 
their  mouths,  in  the  manner  of  the  lam- 
preys or  bloodsuckers,  and  adhere  with 
such  force  as  not  to  be  easily  separated. 
The  animal  upon  which  they  are  fastened 
seems  to  be  in  much  agony,  and  frequent- 
ly struggles,  but  in  vain,  to  rid  himself  of 
them.  When  fully  extended  they  meas- 
ure one  third  of  an  inch.  On  being  taken 
from  the  water,  they  die  as  soon  as  the 
water  which  adheres  to  them  is  evapora- 
ted. 


Head  large  and  flat ;  snout  obtuse  ; 
trils  small ;  a  strongly  marked  cuticular 
fold  upon  the  neck  ;  eyes  remote  and 
very  prominent ;  pupil  black  ;  iris  cop- 
per-colored ;  body  elongated  and  cylin- 
drical ;  posterior  extremities  twice  the 
size  of  the  anterior.  Tail  longer  than  the 
body,  rounded  at  the  root,  compressed  la- 
terally and  pointed  at  the  tip.  Length 
(>4  ;  tail  beyond  the  vent  2£.— Sforer. 

History. — This  species  was  first  de- 
««-ri!»cd  and  named  by  Dr.  Store?,  of  Bos- 
ton, from  a  speeimen  found  by  Dr.  Bin- 
ney,  in  Vermont,  and  his  descnptiou,with 
a  figure,  was  published  in  Dr.  Holbrook's 
Amer.  Herpctology,  Vol.  Ill— HH.  A 
description  is  also  given  in  Dr.  Storer's 
Report,  p.  248.  I  have  a  specimen  of  this 
salamander,  taken  in  Bridgewater,  but  as 
it  is  not  fully  grown  1  give  Dr.  Storer's 
description.  It  is  found  upon  moist  lands. 


SALMON-COLORED  SALAMANDER. 

Snhtmnndrn  ».i/mo»«».-«-STORER. 

Description — Color  yellowish  brown 
above,  salmon  color  at  the  sides,  with  a 
bright  salmon-colored  line  from  tl»e  nos- 
tril to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit ;  upper 
jaw  pale  salmon  color,  with  a  few  brown 
spots  ;  lower  jaw,  and  body  beneath  whi- 
tish ;  light  salmon  «olor  beneath  the  tail. 


THE  TIGER  SALAMANDER. 
Salainantlm  tigrinn . —  GiiKE!*. 

Description. — Color  blackish  above, 
marked  irregularly  and  thickly  with  roun- 
dish, oblong  and  angular  yellow  spots  of 
different  sizes  ;  belly  brownish  gray  ;  legs 
the  same  color  as  the  body,  with  a  few 
yellow  spots  on  the  outside.  Head  rath- 
er large  ;  snout  rounded  ;  eyes  black  and 
prominent ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  3d 
the  longest ;  5  on  the  hind  feet,  3d  and 
4th  longest ;  hind  legs  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  fore  legs  ;  a  distinct  cuticular 
fold  under  the  throat ;  tail  longer  than 
the  body,  roundish  at  the  base,  but  soon 
becoming  flattened,  and  edged  towards 
the  extremity  and  terminated  in  a  flatten- 
ed point.  Hind  legs  midway  between  the 
snout  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail.— 
length  of  the  specimens  before  me  3  in., 
but  it  grows  larger. 

Histort. — This  Salamander  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Vermont,  living  in 
swamps  and  marshes.  I  obtained  3  good 
specimens  of  this  species  from  the  stom- 
ach of  a  Ribband  Snake,  C.  saurita,  be- 
sides some  others  which  were  partly  di- 
gested. The  snake  from  which  they  were 
taken  measured  about  2  feet,  and  the  sal- 
amanders 3  inches.  On  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1842,  I  canght  with  a  scoop-net 
more  than  a  dozen  salamanders,  out  of  a 
small  muddy  pool  in  Burlmgton,  which  I 
suppose  to  belong  to  this  species.  They 
were  about  3  inches  in  length.of  a  brown- 
ish yellow  color,  and  most  of  them  were 
m  the  larva  state,  having  the  fin  along 
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the  back,  and  the  branch  is  remaining,  but 
from  several  of  them  these  appendage* 
bad  disappeared,  i  hare  kept  two  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter,  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  up  to  this  time,  August  17,  1H42. 
The  branchiaj  and  fins  have  vanished, 
their  color  has  become  quite  dark,  and  the 
yellow  spots  are  making  their  appearance 
very  distinctly. 

VIOLET-COLORED  SALAMANDER. 
Salamandra  tentnosa .— Barton. 

Description  —Color  above  dark  gray* 
ish  brown,  with  a  row  of  large  roundish 
bright  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  the 
dorsal  line,  which  unite  into  a  single  row 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;  sever- 
al of  these  spots  on  the  head  and  upper 
aides  of  the  legs;  color  lighter  beneath, 
with  some  minute  white  spots  ;  tail  roun- 
dish at  the  base,  but  slightly  flattened 
through  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  length, 
and  terminated  in  a  flattened  rounded 
point;  snout  bluntly  rounded;  eyes  not 
very  prominent;  hind  legs  midway  be- 
tween the  snout  and  end  of  the  tail. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  G\  in- 
ches ;  width  across  the  head  .6,  across  the 
body  .5. 

H  istorv. — This  large  species  is  not 
very  common  in  Vermont.  The  speci- 
men from  which  my  description  is  made 
was  found  in  a  marshy  place  in  Burling- 


RED-BACKED  SALAMANDER. 
Salamandra  ertjthronota. — Green. 

jGas*K. 


Description. — Sides  brownish,  and  of- 
ten with  minute  light  specks,  fading  into 
•teel-gray  on  the  belly,  usually  a  broad 
brownish  red  stripe  along  the  hack  ;  belly 
dark  steel  gray,  lighter  and  yellowish  to- 
wards the  chin  ;  head  above  darker  than 
the  body;  form  slender,  cylindrical ;  tail 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the 
head  and  body  ;  vent  midway  between 
the  snout  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail; 
head  broader  than  the  body,  short  in  front 
of  the  eyes;  snout  bluntly  rounded  ;  eyes 
prominent,  lively,  pupil  black,  iris  gol- 
den. A  distinct  cuticular  fold  on  the 
throat ;  legs  slender,  brownish  ;  toes  short, 
4  before  and  5  behind.   Length  of  the 


longest  of  two  specimens  before  me  3.4 
inches  ;  from  the  snout  to  the  fore  legs  .5 
— to  the  hind  legs  J."i5;  from  the  hind 
legs  to  the  point  of  the  tail  Leo ;  width 
of  the  head  .2 

History. — This  salnmnnder  is  quite 
common  in  Vermont,  and  is  probably  the 
least  aquatic  of  all  our  salamanders.  It  is 
often  met  with  under  the  rotten  logs  on 
dry  pine  plains  ;  and  also  in  ledgy  places 
in  the  hard  wood  forests,  under  the  loose 
stones  and  among  the  deccyed  leaves.  Its 
appearance  is  lively,  and  its  motions  often 
very  sudden.  Aided  by  a  sudden  vibra- 
tion of  the  tail,  it  has  the  power  of  leap- 
ing several  times  its  length.  I  have  lie- 
fore  me  two  specimens,  both  found  in 
Burlington,  one  with  a  brownish  red 
stripe  along  its  back,  and  answering  to 
Dr.  Green's  S.  crylkronata,  and  the  oth- 
er, which  is  a  little  larger,  answering  to 
his  5.  tinrrta.  The  si  ripe  on  the  back 
seems  to  he  the  only  difference,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  now  regarded  by  herpetol- 
ogists  as  belonging  to  the  same  species. 


THE  GLUTINOUS  SALAMANDER. 
Salamandra  glutinosa. — Greek. 

Description. — Whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  dark  brown,  sprinkled  with  distinct 
light  blue  spot*  ;  sides  light  colored  from 
the  blue  spots  becoming  confluent ;  abdo- 
men lighter,  exhibiting  the  spots  more 
numerous  and  distinct  than  the  bock  ; 
eyes  prominent,  wide  apart,  of  a  deep 
black  color ;  head  flattened  above  ;  nos- 
trils small  ;  legs  color  of  the  body  and 
spotted  like  it ;  anterior  feet  4  toed,  pos- 
terior 5  toed  and  unusually  long  ;  tail, 
length  of  the  body,  much  compressed 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  save  the  ex- 
tremities, the  anterior  of  which  is  circu- 
lar, the  posterior  pointed.  Length  C  in- 
ches ;  head  .73  ;  width  of  the  head  .5.— 
Htorer. 

History.— This  species  I  have  not  seen 
in  Vermont.    I  insert  it  on  the  authority 
of  Prof.  Adams,  who  informs  me  that 
I  there  is  a  Vermont  specimen  of  it  in  the 
Collections  of  Middlebury  College. 


THE  TWO-LINED  SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra  bis-Untnta . — Green. 

Description. — Tail  longer  than  the  bo- 
dy, tapering,  compressed,  and  pointed  ; 
snout  oval  ;  back  cinereous,  with  two  and 
sometimes  three  dark  lines,  if  three,  the 
middle  one  broadest  near  the  head,  and 
about  the  length  of  the  body,  the  lateral 
ones  extending  from  behind  the  eyes  to 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  aides  cinereous  ;  be- 
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ncath  whitish  or  yellowish  ;  anterior  tops 
4.,  posterior  5.   Length  3  inches. —  Green. 

Histokt.  This  salamander  I  have  not 
seen  in  Vermont,  but  Prof.  Adams  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  a  Vermont  specimen 
which  belongs  to  this  species.  According 
to  Dr.  Green  it  inhabits  shallow  waters, 
appears  early  in  spring,  and  is  very  active. 


Gekls  Mesobraxchcs. — Harlan. 

Generic  Characters. — Hea>l  large,  flattened, 
truncate,  two  row*  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  a 
tingle  row  in  the  lower  ,*  teeth  small,  conical, 
pointed  ;  gills  anJ  tail  persistent  during  I  if*?. 


THE  PROTEUS. 

Menobranckus  maculatus. — Barkes. 

Description. — General  color  dark  cin- 
ereous gray,  produced  by  minute  yellow- 
ish specks  on  a  dark  bluish  ground,  and  ir- 
regularly interspersed  with  circular  spots 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  darker  hue ; 
the  throat  and  central  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men nearly  white  ;   a  brownish  stripe 
commencing  at  the  nose  and  extending 
backwards  over  the  eye ;  the  margin  of 
the  tail  often  of  an  orange  tinge,  with 
blackish   blotches   near  the  extremity. 
The  head  is  large,  flattened,  and  the 
•nout  truncated  ;  eyes  small  and  far  apart; 
mouth  large  ;  throat  contracted  with  a 
transverse  fold  in  the  cuticle  beneath  ; 
tongue  large  and  fleshy  ;  teeth  small  and 
sharp,  two  rows  in  the  upper  jaw  and  one 
in  the  lower.    The  gills  are  external, 
large,  and  each  consists  of  three  delicate- 
ly tufted  or  fringed  lobes,  which,  when 
vibrating  in  the  water,  are  of  a  fine  blood- 
red  color;  body  cylindrical, covered  with 
a  smooth  mucous  skin  ;  tail  long,  flat- 
tened and  broad  vertically,  and  rounded 
at  the  end  like  that  of  an  eel  ;  legs  four, 
each  foot  furnished  with  four  toes  resem- 
bling fingers,  but  without  nails,  although 
the  cuticle  at  the  extremities  is  dark  col- 
ored, having  much  the   appearance  of 
Bails.    The  total  length  of  the  specimen 
before  me,  and  from  which  the  above 
figure  and  description  are  made,  is  )'2\ 
inches,  and  this  is  about  the  usual  length. 

Historv. — This  singular  reptile  was 
first  described  by  Schneider,  about  the 
17i>9, from*  spec 


lake  Champlain.*    This  specimen  was 
probably    obtained   at    Winooski  rails, 
which  were,  for  some  time,  the  only 
known  locality  of  this  animal,  and  where 
more  or  less  of  them  are  now  taken  every 
spring,  upon  the  hooks   suspended  on 
night  lines  for  taking  fishes.    The  fisher' 
men  formerly  considered  them  poisonous, 
and  when  they  found  them  upon  their 
lines  they  were  glad  to  rid  themselves  of 
them  by  cutting  the  lines  and  letting 
them  go  with  the  hook  in  their  mouths; 
but  they  are  now  found  to  be  perfectly 
harmless  and  inoffensive.    This  animal  is 
seldom  seen  excepting  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  and  this  is  the  season  for 
depositing  its  eg^s.    In  a  specimen  taken 
on  the  1 3th  of  April,  1840,  I  found  about 
150  eggs  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea  and, 
apparently  just  ready  to  he  extruded.  The 
food  of  this  reptile  consists  of  various 
kinds  of  worms  and  insects.    The  atom* 
ach  of  the  one  above  mentioned  contained 
two   hemipterous    insects,  each  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  the  wings  and 
bodies  of  which  were  entire,  besides  nu- 
merous fragments  of  other  insects.  Of 
the  habits  of  this  animal  very  little  is 
known.    It  seems  to  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  about  falls,  concealed 
in  the  inaccessible  recesses  and  crevices 
of  the  rocks  below  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  not  to  venture  much  abroad  ex- 
cepting at  the  season  for  depositing  its 
eggs.     Although  it  passes   nearly  the 
whole  time  in  water,  it  is  truly  an  amphi- 
bious animal,  having  Inngs  for  breathing 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  branch  iio 
for  breathing  in  water.    It  does  not,  how- 
ever, breathe  in  water  by  receiving  the 
water  into  its  mouth  and  passing  it  out 
through  the  gills,  in  the  manner  of  fishes, 
hut  simply  by  the  vibrations  of  its  bran- 
chin?  in  the  water.    When  kept  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
or  in  which  the  water  is  frequently  re- 
newed, it  manifests  but  little  disposition 
to  rise  to  the  surface  for  atmospheric  air. 
Hut  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  small, 

•  The  Inlliiwifig  in  Schneider**  description,  and 
our  repiile  antwera  to  it  in  aliiHMt  nv«ry  particular. 

Corpu*  ultra  t*  pollice*  longum  et  fere  poltirem, 
craMUin,  molle,  •pt>n;io<um,  miil'i<  port*  perviarn, 
in  mrn  |  i"  Intern  irihtu  macula  mm  rotondarum,  m- 
;rmuin  neriebua  rariegitum  ■,  cauda  cumpienta  et 
ancepa,  uirinqon  tnarolata,  infWioie  acio  recta,  an* 

perioru  cnrvat.i,  in  I       <■  tnrctiutculum  termioatnr. 

I'nput  latum  et  planum  :  oeuli  parvi,  narea  anteri 
HTM  in  mnrginc  Inhii  «uperiori«,  maxilla  auperinria 
g<  i'm  <■  ut  inferiori*  dentea  cooiei,  ofeiuti,  aatia  Ion- 
f  i  ;  lingua  lata,  iutegra,  antoriua  noluta :  up*  Mm  a, 
urii  paiit  u*<pi>>  ait  ecnlorum  linoam  verticalem  ;  la- 
bia pi«cium  lahii*  aimilia  .  peden  draaiti  quatonr,  te- 
tradartvli  omne«,  absque  ungoiculia  ;  ani  riina  in 
longitudinem  naiet  ;  lirnorhia?  utrinque  teinse  exttia 
prnpf nd»-nl,  aps*i«ita>  superne  tntidt-m  arcubu*  car- 
lilagincia,  quorum  him  internum  tuhercula  eartila. 
,  Tclot  io  piscium 
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and  not  often  changed,  it  soon  finds  the  j 
air  in  the  water  insufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, in  which  case  it  conies  to  the  sur- 
face, takes  in  a  mouthful  of  air,and  sinks 
again  with  it  to  the  bottom.  After  re- 
taining the  air  for  a  time,  probably  long 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  its  oxygen 
in  the  lungs,  it  suffers  it  to  escape  through 
the  mouth  and  gill  openings,  and  it  is 
seen  to  rise  in  small  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face. This  animal  is  said  to  be  found  in 
several  places  at  the  west,  particularly  in 
streams  falling  into  lake  Ontario,  where 
it  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  the  length 
of  two  feet  The  length  of  thoae  taken 
at  Winooski  Falls  varies  from  8  to  13  in- 
ches. I  have  never  seen  one  which  ex 
ceeded  15  inches.  The  best  figure  of  our 
animal  which  I  have  seen  published  is  in 
the  Annals  of  N.  Y.  Lyceum,  vol.  I,  plate 
16.  The  description  and  figure  in  Dr. 
Hoi  brook  a  American  Hcrpetology  do  not 


i  answer  to  our  Menobranchus,  but  as  Prof. 
G.  W.  Benedict  has  furnished  Dr.  H.  with 
an  accurate  colored  figure,  drawn  from  1 
living  specimen  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hopkins,  we  Impe  to  see  it  correctly  rep- 
resented in  a  future  volume  of  his  splen- 
did and  valuable  work.  We  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  the  animal  which  ho 
describes  to  be  a  different  species  from 
ours.  Notwithstanding  what  he  and  oth- 
ers have  said  in  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  Triton  lateralis  of  Say,  the  Menobran- 
chus lateralis  of  Harlan,  Holbrook,  and 
others,  with  the  reptile  described  by 
Schneider,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  they  are  different  species.  I 
have  then* fore  given  the  name  suggested 
by  Prof.  Benedict,  and  adopted  by  Barnes, 
the  preference,  and  have  described  our 
unimal  under  the  name  of  Menobranchus 
maculatusy  that  being  descriptive  of  out 
reptile,  and  the  other  not  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FISHES  OF  VERMONT. 


Preliminary  Observations. 

Fishes  constitute  the  Fourth  Class  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  arc  vertebra- 
ted  animals,  with  cold  red  blood.  They 
respire  by  means  of  branching,  or  gills, 
and  they  move  in  water  by  means  of  fins. 
Their  entire  structure  is  as  evidently  fit- 
ted for  swimming  as  that  of  birds  is  for 
flight.  The  tail  is  the  principal  organ  of 
motion,  and  progression  is  effected  by 
striking  it  alternately  from  right  and  left 
against  the  water.  The  mean  specific 
gravity  of  fishes  is  the  same  as  the  fluid 
in  which  they  live,  so  that  no  effort  is  re- 
quired to  keep  them  suspended,  and  a 
large  part  of  them  are  furnished  with  an 
air  bladder,  by  the  compression  or  dilata- 
tion of  which  they  can  vary  their  specific 
gravity,  and  thus  rise  or  descend  without 
the  aid  of  their  fins. 

The  head  of  fishes  is  usually  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  than 
that  of  other  animals ;  and  although  it  is 
subject  to  great  variety  of  form,  it  in  al- 
most all  cases  consists  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  bones  as  is  found  in  other  ovipar- 
ous animals.  These  bones  are  separate 
in  young  fishes,  but  ia  older  ones  become 
united  and  consolidated  so  as  to  make  it 


[difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  not- 
\frils  are  simple  cavities  placed  at  the  front 
of  the  snout,  and  usually  double.  The 
cornea  of  the  eye  is  very  flat,  and  has  but 
Utile  aqueous  humor,  but  the  crystalline 
is  hard  and  globular.  The  ear  of  fishes  is 
very  obscure,  and, having  neither  eustach- 
ian tubes  nor  tympanal  bones,  their 
sense  of  hearing  must  be  very  imperfect. 
The  head  is  attached  to  the  body  in  such 
manner  that  its  motionjis  exceedingly  lim- 
ited. The  tongue  varies  in  different  fam- 
ilies :  in  some  it  is  fleshy, but  in  many  ca- 
ses it  is  osseous  and  frequently  covered 
with  teeth,  so  that  their  sense  of  taste 
must  be  very  obtuse.  The  body  of  fishes 
is  in  most  cases  covered  with  scales,which 
cannot  allow  much  sensibility  to  the 
touch.  This  imperfection  is,  probably, 
supplied  in  some  cases  by  the  fleshy  cirri, 
with  which  several  species  are  furnished. 
The  teeth  of  fishes  vary  almost  infinitely 
in  number,  form  and  situation.  Besides 
the  jaws,  they  arc  often  found  upon  the 
tongue  and  palate,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  throat  and  at  the  base  of  the  gills, 
while  some  families  are  entirely  destitute 
of  them.  The  stomach  is  generally  sim- 
ple and  the  intestines  short. 
The  sexes  of  fishes  are  distinguished  by 
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ORDERS  Of  FISHES. 


the  male  having  a  milt  and  the  female  a 
roe.  The  roe  is  composed  ofa  multitude 
of  esrgs,  which  the  female  deposits  in  some 
suitable  place.  After  their  extrusion, 
they  are  impregnated  by  the  male,  and 
left  to  hatch,  without  the  further  aid  or 
care  of  the  parents 

Fishes  are  long-lived  animals,  and  their 
fecundity  is  very  remarkable.  We  have 
authenticated  accounts  of  a  pike  having 
lived  5260  years,  and  a  carp  200 ;  and 
Leuwenhoek  computed  thenumberof ejrjjs 
in  the  roe  of  a  cod  fish  to  be  3,6*H),760, 
and  in  that  of  a  flounder  to  be  1,357,400. 

In  a  country  like  Vermont,  situated  so 
remote  from  the  ocean,  and  watered  only 
by  small  fresh  water  streams  and  lakes,  a 
very  great  variety  or  abundance  of  fish  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  no- 
torious fact,  that  when  the  country  was 
new  all  our  waters  swarmed  with  fishes 
of  various  kinds.  Salmon  and  Shad  were 
taken  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  perfec- 
tion in  Connecticut  river;  and  the  for- 
mer together  with  the  salmon  trout, 
were  abundant  in  lake  Champlain,  and  in 
most  of  the  streams  connected  with  it.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  these  fishes 
were  ascending  our  streams  to  their 
breeding  places,  they  could  be  taken  at 
the  falls  and  rapids  in  scoop-nets,  or  in 
baskets  fastened  to  poles,  in  almost  any 
quantities  desired.  Brook  trout,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  three  pounds,  were  plen- 
tiful in  nearly  all  our  streams  and  ponds. 
But  with  the  clearing  and  settling  of  the 
country  these  kinds  of  fishes  have  dimin- 
ished till  the  three  former  have  become 
extremely  rare,  and  the  latter,  though 
still  numerous  in  many  parts,  are  seldom 
taken  exceeding  half  a  pound  in  weight. 
For  the  production  of  this  slate  of  things 
several  other  causes  have  operated  be- 
sides their  diminution  by  fishing.  The 
salmon  and  shad  have  probably  been 
driven  from  our  waters,  chiefly  by  the 
erection  of  dams  across  nearly  all  our 
streams,  which  prevent  their  ascent  to 
their  favorite  spawning  places.  Freshets, 
also,  which  have  become  more  sudden 
and  violent  since  the  country  has  become 
cleared, have  swept  out  the  logs  and  other 
obstructions,  which  formed  their  places  of 
resort  and  concealment,  and  have  thus 
tended  not  only  to  diminish  the  number  of 
our  fishes,  but  to  prevent  their  attaining 
so  great  magnitude  as  formerly.  Those 
fishes  of  our  lakes  which  do  not  ascend 
far  up  our  stream*  to  deposit  their  spawn, 
have  not  Wen  so  much  affected  by  these 
causes.  These,  however,  though  still  ta- 
ken in  considerable  quantities,  are  not  so 
abundant  as  formerly. 


Cuvier  divides  fishes  into  two  sub-clas- 
ses. I.  Osseous  Fishes,  or  such  as  have 
hard,  solid  bones.  II.  Cartilaginous  Fish- 
es,  or  such  as  have  cartilage  in  the  place 
of  bones.  Most  of  our  fishes  belong  to 
the  first  of  these  divisions.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  Catalogue  of  Vermont  Fishes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  in  which  they  ore  de- 
scribed in  the  subsequent  pages. 


I.  OSSEOUS,  OR  BONY  FISHES. 
Order  I.— Acanthopterygii. 

Family  I. — Ptrcida. 
Ptrea  smato-granulnta,  Common  Perch. 
iMrio-Perca  ammcana,  Pike  Perch. 
Pomotis  vulgaris.     Common  Sun  Fish. 

"  megalotis,  Big  Eared  Sun  Fish. 
Centrarchus  aneus,   Rock  Bass. 

44       fasciatus, Black  Bass. 
Etheostoma  caprodes  Hog  Fish. 

Family  II. — Seienidtt. 
Corvina  oscula,        Sheep's  Head. 

Ord.II.—Malacoptertgm  Abdomihales 

Family  I.—Cyprinidtt. 

Catastomus  cyprinus,Carp  Sucker. 
44     oblongus,      Lake  Mullet. 
•*     teres,  Sucker. 
44     nigricans,     Black  Sucker. 
»'     longiroslru  m,Long  Nosed  Sucker. 
Leuciscus  pulchcllu Common  Dace. 
44  crysoleueas,Shnier. 
44      atronasus,  Brook  Minnow 
Hydrargyra fusca,     Mud  Fish. 

Family  II. — Esocida. 
Esox  cstar,  Common  Pike. 

44    reticulata*,  Pickerel. 


Family  III.— Siluridct. 

Pimelodus  vulgaris,  Horned  Pout. 
44        nebulosus%Uw\\  Pout. 
44        cu'iutsus,  Cat  Fish. 

Family  It'.—Sulmonid*. 

Sulmo  salar,  Salmon. 

numuycush,     Nsmavcosh,  or 


.Itosa  vulgaris, 
lltodon  c'odalus. 


it 

44    fuutinuJis,      Brook  Trout. 
Osmerus  eptrlunus,  Smelt. 
Coregonus  albus,      White  Fish. 

Family  V  —  Clupidce. 

Shad. 

Winter  Shad. 
Lepisostcus  tuyuru*, Bill  Fish. 

44  lineatus,  Striped  Bill  Fish. 

Ord.  II.-Malacoptervoii  Sjbbrachiati 

Family,  Gadidcc. 

Ijota  maculosa,  Ling. 
44  compressa,  Eel-pout. 

Order  IV. — Maiacopterygii 
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THK  PERCH. 


II. 


Family,  Murenidat. 

Murcna  rulgaris,      Common  Eel. 
44      bostoaiensisy  Black  Eel. 
41     argcntca,     Silver  Eel. 

CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 
Family  I.—Xinrionide. 

uhtrttwtus.    Round  Nosed  Sturgeon. 
44    ozyrhynchus,  Sharp  Nosed  Sturgeon. 
Family  If. — Cyclostomidat. 

nigrican*.    Blue  Lamprey. 
Jmmoca-tes  coneolor,  Mud  Lamprey. 

1.  OSSEOUS,  OR  BONY  KISHES. 

OttDKR  I. — ACAMTIIOPTERYGII. 

Spinous  rayed  Fishes. 

Fishes  of  this  order  are  recognized  by 
the  spines  which  occupy  the  place  of  the 
first  rays  of  the  dorsal  tin,  or  the  rays  of 
the  first  dorsal  when  there  are  two.  Some- 
times, instead  of  a  first  dorsal,  there  are 
only  a  few  free  spines. 

L  PERC1D.E.  OR  PERCH  FAMILY. 
Gekcs  Perca. — Cuvier. 
Generic  Characters. — Two  separate  dorsal 
6a*  ;  rays  of  the  first  spinous  ;  tongue  smooth ; 
te*th  in  both  jaws,  in  front  of  the  vomer,  and  on 
ibe  palatioe  bone*  ;  pn-opcrculuin  notched  below 
and  serrated  on  the  posterior  edge ;  operculum 
bnay,  ending  in  a  flattened  point  directed  back- 
i ;  branchial  rays  seven  ;  scales  rough,  lurd, 


THE  COMMON  PERCH. 

Perca  serrato-granulata. — Cuv. 
Cov.  et  Vnl.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poii*.,  II — *7. 
Description. — Body  deep  and  thick, 
bat  becoming  slender  and  nearly  cylindri- 
cal towards  the  tail ;  head  rather  small, 
and  tapering  towards  the  snout ;  both 
jaws  and  palate  covered  with  small  teeth  ; 
color  greenish,  or  yellowish  brown  above; 
■idea  yellow,  crossed  by  7  transverse 
brownish  bands  ;  belly  white  ;  lateral 
line  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  back ; 
tail  concave.  Preoperculum  narrow,  and 
its  edge  armed  with  small  spinous  teeth, 
those  on  the  lower  margin  larger,  with 
their  points  directed  forwards  ;  the  oper- 
culum radiated  with  granulated  rays,  ter- 
minating posteriorly  in  a  spine,  with  sev- 
eral spinous  denticulations  beneath,  and 

Px.  i.  17 


grooves  extending  forward  from  them. 
The  edges  of  the  inter-operculum  and 
sub-opiTculum  are  finely  serrated,  and 
the  latter  is  prolonged  into  a  membranous 
point  lying  under  the  spine  of  the  oper- 
culum. Humeral  bones  grooved  and  us- 
ually serrated.  Jaws  equal ;  eyes  rather 
large ;  iris  yellowish ;  dorsal  and  caudal 
fins  brownish  ;  pectorals  orange  on  the 
lower  part ;  the  others  more  or  less  ruddy. 
The  first  dorsal  more  than  twice  us  long 
as  high,  with  a  black  spot  or  clouded  with 
black  towards  the  posterior  part,  the  sec- 
ond two  thirds  as  long  as  the  first.  Depth 
of  the  body  to  the  total  length  of  the  fish 
as  1  to  4.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  12  inches,  depth  3,  thickness  2. 

Rays,  B.  7,  P.  0,  V.  115,  D.  13N114, 
A.2|7,  C.  17." 

History.— The  Yellow  Perch  is  one  of 
the  most  common  fishes  found  in  lake 
Champlain,  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  riv- 
ers falling  into  this  lake.  They  are  taken 
both  with  the  seine  and  hook,  but  chiefly 
with  the  latter.  In  the  winter  they  are 
caught  by  cutting  holes  in  the  ice.  They 
vary  from  6  to  12  and  even  14  inches  in 
length,  and  are  carried  round  for  sale 
from  house  to  house  in  the  villages  along 
the  lake,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  neatly 
scaled  and  dressed  ready  for  cooking.  In 
this  condition  they  are  sold  at  from  10  to 
20  cents  a  dozen,  according  to  the  season 
and  their  abundance.  The  flesh  of  the 
Pemh  is  white,  firm  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  but  is  rather  dry  and  bony. 

This  fish  agrees  throughout  with  Dr. 
Mitchell's  description  of  his  Bodianus 
jlaccsecns,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  species 
from  which  his  description  was  drawn. 
Cuvier,  having  obtained  specimens  of  this 
and  another  species  which  very  closely 
resemble  it,  from  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  gave  to  this  species  the  name 
of  P.  serrato-granulata,  on  account  of  its 
serrated  mid  granulated  gill  covers  ;  to 
the  other,  distinguished  from  this  by  the 
want  of  granulations,  by  its  smaller  size 
and  greater  number  of  brown  bands  upon 
its  sides,  he  gave  the  name  of  F.  flaves- 
cens. 

Gescs  Lr/c io- Perca. — Curier. 

Generic  Characters. — In  the  form  of  the 
body  and  situation  of  iho  fins  like  a  Perch  ;  head 
more  'ike  a  Pike  ;  edge  of  the  prr-operculum  with 
one  simple  emargination  ;  some  of  the  maxillary 
and  palatine  teeth  long  and  pointed. 


*  The  letter*  indicate  the  fins,  and  the  figures  the 
number  of  rav*  in  each  ;  R.  Hrnnchinl  iay»j  P. 
Pectoral  ;  V.' Ventral  :  D.  Horsal  ;  A.  Anal,  and 
C.  CaudoJ. 
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Ivi  ;  body  compressed  and  oval ;  a  membranous 
prolongation  at  the  angle  <>f  the  operculum. 


AMERICAN  PIKE- PERCH. 

Lucio-Perca  amrritana. — Cl'TtSR. 

•Cut.  et  Val  HiM.  Nnt  do*  Piii*».  III.  p.  102,  pi.  16. 
Fauna  Borcnli  Americana,  Fi»l.ct,  p.  10. 

Description —  Body  tapering  and  cyl- 
indrical towards  the  tail;  color  nearly 
black  above,  sides  brown  and  orange,  bcl- 
Jy  yellowish  or  bluish  white,  tail  arid  fins 
spotted  with  black  on  a  yellow  ground, 
but  varying  much  in  different  individ- 
uals; head  depressed  ;  eyes  large,  pupil 
transparent,  iris  yellow  ;  fewer  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper  ;  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  j 
upper  jaw  and  one  in  the  lower  ;  teeth 
hooking  inward  and  many  of  them  long; 
operculum  terminated  by  a  membranous 
point,  pteoperculum  serrated  and  spinous 
at  the  an«rle  ;  a  bony  plate  over  the  pec- 
toral fin  ;  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  spi- 
nous. 

Rays,  Br.  7,  P.  13,  V.  G,  D.  14—21, 
A.  14,  C.  17. 

History — The  usual  length  of  this  fish 
is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches,  and  its 
weight  from  one  to  four  pounds.  It  is  ta- 
ken very  plentifully  from  the  waters  of 
lake  Champlain  and  its  tributaries.  It  is 
a  firm,  bony  fish,  but  as  the  bones  are 
large  and  easily  separated  from  the  flesh, 
they  are  much  less  troublesome  than  in 
the  Perch,  and  some  other  species.  Its 
flesh  is  well  flavored,  though  not  so  juicy 
and  rich  as  that  of  our  White  Fish  and 
some  few  others.  In  the  form  of  its  body 
juid  the  situation  of  its  fins,  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  Perches,but  its  head  and  teeth 
are  more  like  the  Pikes,  and  hence  its 
name,  Lucio-Perca,  or  Pike-Perch.  This 
fish  is  called  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Vermont,  the  While  Perch,  but  is 
generally  known  in  Vermont  simply  by 
the"  name  of  Pike,  while  the  fish  usually 
called  Pike  in  other  places  is  here  called 
Pickerel.  This  fiflfc,  an  the  contrary,  is 
called  Pickerel  in  Canada.  We  have  an- 
other species  of  this  genus,  probably  the 
L.  canadensis,  but  I  am  uuable  to  say  so 
positively  at  present. 


Gksis  Pohotis  — Curier. 

Generic  Characters. — A  sin-:!*  dorsal  fin  ; 
6  gill  rays  on  each  tide  ;  teeth  smaP  and  crowd- 


SUN  FISH,  OR  POND  PERCH. 

Pomotis  vulgaris —Cv tier. 

Sh.i«'»  Zonlo-v,  IV- 1-2.   Lit.  an.!  Pl.il  Trani.N. 
V..  I  -I0:t   Fauna  Dorcali  Americana,  p.  2T 


rer'n  Report,  p.  II. 

Description. — Color  brownish  green 
above  ;  below  yellow  ;  sides  bluish,  spot- 
ted with  brownish,  umber,  and  dark  pur- 
ple ;  sides  of  the  bend  striped  longitudi- 
nally with  undulating  deep  blue  lines, 
with  umber  spots  ;  a  large  black  spot, 
edged  with  silvery  above  and  below,  on 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  operculum  and 
its  skinny  prolongation,  terminating  back- 
ward in  bright  scarlet  ;  all  the  fins  brown- 
ish, portions  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  spot- 
ted finely  with  black  ;  head  between  tho 
eyes  smooth,  dark  green,  with  3  pores, or 
pits,  the  lines  connecting  which  form  very 
nearly  an  equi-lateral  triangle  ;  teeth  mi- 
nute and  sharp  in  both  jaws  ;  upper  jaw 
protractile  ;  under  jaw  longest  ;  mouth 
small ;  nostrils'double,  with  a  pore,  mak- 
ing it  appear  triple  ;  eyes  large  and  round  ; 
back  regularly  curved  from  the  nnpe  to 
the  posterior  of  the  dorsal  fin  ;  lateral  line 
parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  back.  Depth 
of  the  body  to  the  total  length  of  the  fish, 
as  1  to  3,  nearly  ;  commencement  of  the 
anal  fin  equi-distant  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities; usual  length  about  5  inches. 

Rays  Br.  6,  P.  13,  V.  115,  D.  1>|12,  A. 
3|lli,  C.  17. 

Histokv. — This  is  a  very  common  fish 
in  the  coves  along  the  margin  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  about  the  mouths  of  our 
rivers.  Though  extensively  known  by 
the  name  of  Sun  Fish,  and  Pond  Perch,  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Pumpkin  Seed.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  Bream.  This  fish,  though 
said  in  Jardine's  Naturalists'  Library  to 
be  of  unobtrusive  colors,  is  one  of  tho 
highest  colored  and  most  beautiful  fishes 
found  in  our  waters — 'oftentimes  vieing^ 
in  brilliancy  with  the  tropical  fishes. 
The  Sun  Fish,  though  often  taken  with 
other  fishes  in  the  seine,  is  more  common- 
ly taken  with  the  hook,  at  which  it  bites 
with  avidity.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  pal- 
atable, but  the  fish  being  small,  thin,  and 
bony,  is  little  sought  as  an  article  of 
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TlIE  BIG-EARED  SL'.I  FISH. 


THE  ROCK  BASS. 


THE  BLACK  BASS. 


THE  BIG-EARED  SUN  FISH. 
Pomotis  virgalotis.— Ra ri.vKsqux. 

IcUtrli*  wzalrtu,  Ichlhyolofia  Ohioniii,  p,  39. 

Description. — Color  brownish  olive 
above,  head  darker;  sides  approaching  to 
chestnut ;  belly  coppery,  or  ruddy  wliite  ; 
■ides  of  the  head  and  body  with  tiexuose 
greenish,  or  bluish  stripes  and  spots. 
Membranous  prolongation  of  the  opercu- 
lum verylongand  whollyblack;  eyes  dark, 
the  pupils  being  black,  and  iris  brown. 
Tail  and  fins  brownish.  All  the  colors 
less  brilliant  than  in  the  Pomotis  tulua- 
ri#,  its  mouth  proportionably  larger,  its 
tail  less  forked,  and  its  pectorals  broader 
and  less  pointed.  Depth  contained  a 
little  more  than  twice  in  the  total  length. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  4£  in- 
ches,  deptb  1.1),  height  of  the  pectoral  O.U, 
length  of  the  black  portion  of  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  operculum  0.4. 

Rays,  B,  P.  4|,  V.  1|3,  D.  10|11,  A. 
3|10,  C  18. 

History. — The  specimen  from  which 
the  above  figure  and  description  were 
drawn,  was  taken  in  Connecticut  river  at 
Barnet.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  preceding  species,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  same  vulgar  names.  It 
may  however  readily  be  distinguished  by 
the  greater  prolongation  of  the  black 
membranous  portion  of  the  gill  cover,and 
the  absence  of  the  scarlet  termination,  a9 
well  as  by  its  greater  depth  in  proportion 
to  the  length,  Us  m  arly  even  tail,  deeper 
cleft  mouth,  and  its  broader  and  less 
pointed  pectoral  fins. 

Gem--  Ckktkari  mci,«-  dir.  et  fat. 

Oenrrtr  Klknmrtrri ,~  Roily  oval,  com'pri-'isr'il  ;  ono 
doraal  tin  ;  tectli  liko  *eiv«  i  pile,  on  iho  jiiw*,  front 
of  the  ninwr,  pain  line  Ik. inn  and  the  \>\ms  of  I  lie 
tongue;  lire  >p»  tculuin  oiiirn;  an«lo  of  Oh-  opnicn- 
hint  divkk-d  into  two  flut  poinu  ;  auul  npitt«:«  fioiu 
3  to  !».  — 


Description.— Form  elliptical  ;  body 
deep  and  thin.    Back  dark  ;  sides  yellow- 
ish, approaching  to  white  on  the  belly  ; 
a  quadrangular  black  spot  in  the  centre 
of  each  scale,  giving  the  sides  a  striped 
appearance  from  the  gill-opening  to  the 
tail.    Scales  large  on  the  sides,  with  the 
exposed  part  circular,  and  the  concealed* 
part  finely  grooved  and  truncated  at  the 
base;  smaller  on  the  hack,  belly,  check* 
and  operculum  ;  lateral  line  parallel  to 
the  curve  of  the  back,  containing  42 
scales  ;   opercula  scaled,  preoperculum 
serrated  at  the  angle  ;  the  operculum  ter- 
minates backward  in  two  thin  lobes,  with' 
an  acute  notch  between,  and  a  dark  col- 
ored  membranous  prolongation  ;  plate  a- 
bove  the  pectoral  smooth.    Teeth  small' 
and  thick  like  velvet  pile  in  both  jaws,  on 
the  vomer,  and  on  the  edges  of  the  pala- 
tine bones.    Eyes  large  and  dark.  Vent 
anterior.    Ventral  fins  directly  under  the 
pectorals  ;  anal  commences  under  the  8th 
spinous  ray  of  the  dorsal  ;  dorsal  and  anal 
expanded  posteriorly.    The  first  ventral, 
the  first  twelve  dorsal,  and  the  first  six 
anal  ray  s  spinous.    Length  of  the  speci- 
men before  me  ~\  inches,  from  the  snout 
to  the  vent  ?>\  ;— to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  operculum  U\  ;  depth  21,  and  con- 
tained near  twice  and  a  half  in  the  total 
length. 

Rays,  Br.  P.  14,  V.  1(5,  D.  12110,  A. 

o;n,  c.  17.  1 

History.— This  fish  is  here  known  by 
no  other  name  than  Rock  Bass.  It  is 
quite  a  common  fish  in  lake  Champlain, 
and  its  larger  tributaries.  It  is  usually 
taken  with  the  hook  along  the  precipitoua 
rocky  banks  of  the  lake  and  rivers,  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the 
table,  and  its  weight  is  usually  about  half 
a  pound. 


THE  ROCK  BASS. 
Ccntt m  elius  (cneus — Cu  v  i  v.  R 
Ctfhla  <r*ra,  IV  Sural  Jour  Ac.  Sr.  Pl.il.  M.pSU 
CtBtmrtkuA  *.,„,.  cut,  vt  Val<  iii.  pi.  «,—  FauuM 
■iffSati  AiiK-iicaiia  (Fuh"«)  p.  J9. 


THE  BLACK  BASS. 
Ccntrari ft  us  fusciutus. —  Lb  Sueur. 
fit  A /a  fascial^  Le  Site.  Jour.  Ae.8e.PliU.fr,  p  214. 

Description.-  Form  Buniewlutt  elipti- 
cal,  compressed,  a  little  convex  on  the 
sides,  and  pointed  forwards.  Color  dark 
greenish  above,  lighter  and  laintlv  mot- 
tled on  the  sides,  mid  grayish  white  be- 
neaih  ;  Hides  cfthe  head  tine,  light  green  ; 
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scales  firm,  moderate  on  the  sides  and 
operculum,  but  very  small  on  the  cheeks, 
back  of  the  neck,  throat  and  belly.  Pre- 
operculum  with  its  upper  limb  nearly  ver- 
tical and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
lower,  without  spines  or  srrratures;  in- 
teroperculum  and  suboperculuni  scaly  up- 
on the  upper  side,  and  smooth  below  ; 
operculum  triangular,  with  a  membranous 
prolongation  posteriorly,  and  the  bony 
part  terminating  posteriorly  in  two  thin 
lobes,  with  a  deep  notch  between  them, 
the  lower  lobe,  which  is  largest,  ending 
in  several  short  spines  ;  teeth  sma)l,sharp 
and  numerous  in  both  jaws,  on  the  lower 
anterior  edges  of  the  palatine  bones,  and 
on  the  vomer  with  a  small  cluster  near 
the  base  of  the  triangular  tongue,  all 
standing  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  hut 
hooking  a  little  inward,  those  on  the  jaws 
largest.  Fins  small,  brownish,  and  their 
soft  parts  covered  with  a  rather  thick  mu- 
cous skin;  the  dorsal  rounded  behind, 
low  at  the  junction  of  the  spinous  and  soft 
parts,  and  the  spinous  rays  capable  of  be- 
ing reclined,  imbricated  and  concealed  in 
a  longitudinal  groove  along  the  back  ; 
ventrals  a  little  behind  the  pectorals  ;  the 
anal  under  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
dorsal,  and  extending  a  little  further  back  ; 
tail  slightly  emarginate,  with  the  lobes 
rounded.  Vent  a  trifle  nearest  the  poste- 
rior extremity  ;  eyes  moderately  large ; 
lower  jaw  a  trifle  longer  than  the  upper, 
with  several  visible  pores  along  its  mar- 
gin. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
19  inches  ;  the  greatest  depth  equals  one 
third  of  the  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 

Rays  Br.  6,  P.  17,  V.  f|3,  D.  10(15,  A. 
3|11,  C.  17. 

History. — The  Black  Bass,  by  which 
name  this  fish  is  here  generally  known, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  fishes  taken  from 
our  waters  ;  but,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  good  fishes,  it  is  much  less  abundant 
til  an  several  other  species  which  are 
greatly  its  inferior  in  point  of  quality.  It 
is  usually  taken  with  the  seine,  and  its 
weight  varies  from  one  to  five  or  six 
pounds. 


Gknos  Etiieostoma. — Rojinesque. 

Generic  Characters. — Body  nearly  cylindri- 
cal and  scaly;  mouih  variable  wiih  small  leelh; 
gill  cover  double  or  triple,  uixerrale  with  a  spino 
ou  the  operculum,  and  wiihoiit  scales  ;  branrhini 
rays  six ;  rays  in  th«  ventral  six,  one  of  which  is 
spiny,  no  appendage  ;  dorsal  more  or  less  divided 
into  two,  with  all  the  rays  of  the  anterior  portion 
spiny  ;  rent  nearly  medial. 


TICK  HOO  FISH. 


THE  HOG  FISH. 

Etheostoma  caprotles. — Rat., 

Rafinetque  Ich.  Ohiens.  p.  38.    Kirt.  Rep.  ZooL 
Ohto,  p.  168.  Bualuii  Jour.  Nat.  His.  111-346. 

Description. — Body  lengthened  and 
cylindrical ;  head  elongated,  flattened  on 
the  forehead,  with  the  snout  protruded 
and  rounded  like  that  of  the  hog  ;  under 
jaw  narrower  and  shorter  than  the  upper; 
mouth  beneath,  small.  Color  yellowish, 
darkly  spotted  and  barred  with  brown 
above  and  on  the  sides;  belly  yellowish 
white  ;  10  brown  bars  or  blotches  on  the 
sides,  the  posterior  one  at  the  base  of  the 
tail  black,  with  about  2()  less  distinct  bars 
nbove  and  between  these  passing  over 
the  back  ;  caudal  and  dorsal  fins  finely 
spotted  or  barred  with  brown  ;  pectoral, 
ventral  and  anal  transparent,  unspotted 
and  yellowish  ;  posterior  part  of  the  bead 
above  nearly  black,  but  lighter  towards 
the  snout ;  eyes  middling  sire,  promi- 
nent ;  pupil  black,  surrounded  by  a  bright 
line  and  a  yellowish  silvery  iris  ;  tail 
slightly  lunated  ;  scales  ciliated  and 
rough  ;  operculum  terminated  posteriorly 
in  a  sharp  spine  ;  minute  teeth  in  both 
jaws  arid  on  the  vomer  ;  lateral  line 
straight ;  ventrals  behind  the  pectorals 
and  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  second 
dorsal.  Length  3ii  inches;  pectoral  fin 
as  long  as  the  head. 

Rays,  Br.  6,  P.  14,  V.  6,  D.  14114,  A. 
12,  C.  17. 

History. — This  fish,  though  its  vulgar 
name  might  be  thought  to  imply  the  con- 
trary, is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sym- 
metrical and  beautiful  fishes  found  in  our 
waters.  It  received  the  name  of  Hog 
Fish  from  a  resemblance  in  the  form  of 
its  snout  and  lower  jaw  to  those  of  that 
quadruped.  It  is  quite  common  in  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  which  fall  into 
lake  Champlain,  but  being  a  slender  fish, 
and  never  exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in 
length,  no  account  is  made  of  it  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  very  little  is  known  of 
its  habits.  It  swims  low  in  the  water, 
and  when  at  rest  usually  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

II.-SCIENIDjE  ok  SCiENA  FAMILY. 

Gbxcs  Corviwa.—  Cvvier. 

Generic  Characters. — Head  gibbous,  caver- 
nous, and  scaly  ;  stones  in  the  sack  of  the  ear  very 
large  ;  no  caniuo  nor  palatine  teeth  ;  all  the  teeth 
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email  and  crowded  ;  preopereulitm  denlated  ;  bran- 
chial rays  seven  ;  anal  fin  short,  with  iho 


THE  SHEEP'S  HEAD. 
Corvina  oscula. — Le  Sueur. 
otcula.  Le  9u.,  Joar.  A.  N.  Bci.,  ii,  p.  252. 
Description. — Back  elevated  ;  body 
deep,  thick  through  the  abdomen,  and 
compressed  to  an  edge  along  the  back, 
and  slender  near  thp  tail  ;  head  declining  ; 
snout  short,  rounded,  with  three  small 
openings  at  the  end,  and  large  pores  near 
the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  mouth  rather 
small,  lips  distinct;  teeth  in  both  jaws  co- 
nic and  crowded,  the  outer  series  largest  ; 
eyes  large,  round,  and  near  the  snout; 
nostrils  double,  the  posterior  much  the 
largest,  and  very  near  the  eye ;  head  and 
opercula  covered  with  scales  ;  preopercu- 
lum  coarsely  serrated  ;  base  of  2d  dorsal, 
pectoral,  anal  and  caudal  fins  covered 
with  scales  ;  the  9  rays  of  the  first  dorsal, 
1  ray  of  the  2d  dorsal,  the  first  ventral  and 
two  first  anal  rays,spinous  ;  the  1st  dorsal 
and  1st  anal  spine  very  short,  the  2d  large 
and  stout;  scales  rough.    Color  brown- 
ish gray  above,  sides  silvery,  and  pearly 
white,  or  cream  color,  beneath  ;  head 
with  livid  purple  reflections;  dorsal, pec- 
toral, anal  and  caudal  fins  brownish  ;  ven- 
tral* yellowish  ;  lateral  line  parallel  to  the 
arch  of  the  back,  and  visible  on  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  tail;  tail  rounded; 
height  of  the  second  dorsal  nearly  uni- 
form, the  posterior  reaching  the  base  of 
the  caudal  ;  depth  of  the  fish  contained  3 
times  in  the  total  length.    Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  17£  inches  ;  greatest 
depth  just  behind  the  pectorals  3£. 

Rays  Br.  7,  P.  16,  V.  115,  D.  9— 1|31, 
A  2|*,  C.  18. 

History. — This  fish  is  quite  common 
in  lake  Champlain,  and  is  here  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Sheep's  Head,  ft 
is  also  found  in  the  western  lakes  and  the 
Ohio  river,  where  it  is  more  commonly 
called  the  White  Perch.  This  fish,  taken 
from  the  Ohio  river,  is  said  to  be  fat,  ten- 
der, and  well  flavored  ;  but  ours  is  lean, 
tough,  and  bony,  and  seldom  eaten.  It 
received  its  vulgar  name  from  its  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  Sargus  oris, 
which  is  alio  called  Sheep's  Head  on  ac- 
count of  its  '  arched  nose  and  Btnutty 
;'  bat  the  resemblance  is  in  appear- 
only,  for  while  the  latter  is  consid- 


ered one  of  the  most  delicious  fishes  for 
the  table,  the  former  is  seldom  carried  to 
the  table.   

OrD.  II-MAI.ACOPTFRrGII  A  BDOMI*  ALES. 

Soft  raijrd  abdominal Jishes. 

The  Malacopterygii  are  distinguished 
by  having  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
fin-rays. soft  and  branching  as  in  the 
trout,  and  the  order  abdominales  embraces 
the  soft-rayed  fishes,  whose  ventral  fins 
are  situated  far  back  upon  the  abdomen, 
as  in  the  trout,  sucker  and  pickerel. 


lACYPRINIDJE,  OR  CARP  FAMILY. 
Gejics  Catastomus. — Le  Sueur. 
Generic  Characters.— Back  wiih  a  single 
dorsal  fin  ;  gill  membrane  three  rayed  ;  head  and 
opercula  smooth  :  jaw*  toothless  and  retractile  ; 
mouth  beneath  the  notit  •  lips  plaited,  lobed,  or 
carunculated,  suitable  for  sucking;  throat  with 
pectinated  leeth.  This  Genus  embraces  the 
Suckers  of  the  Uni.ed  Stales,  of  which  there  are 
20 


THE  CARP  SUCKER. 
Catastomus  cyprinui* — Le  Sueur. 
Jour.  Acad.  Sei.  Pbil.,  vol.  I.  p.  91,  plots. 
Description. — Form  gibbous  ;  back 
arched,  thin  and  sharp ;  belly  thick  and 
flattened  between  the  pectoral  and  ven- 
tral fins.  Head  small  and  sloping  ;  snoot 
short  f  eyes  rather  small,  pupil  black,  iris 
golden  yellow;  nostrils  large  and  double; 
mouth  small  and  lunated.  Color  light 
silvery  brown,  with  golden  reflections 
above,  approaching  to  yellowish  white,  or 
cream  color  below.  Scales  very  Inrge, 
excepting  along  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
of  a  semi-rhomboidal  form,  and  beautiful- 
ly radiated  ;  the  lateral  line  first  bends 
downward,  then  nearly  straight ;  40  scales 
on  the  lateral  line  and  13  in  the  oblique 
row,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
dorsal  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  fin. 
Fins  brownish  flesh-color,  all  the  rays 
coarse  ;  the  dorsal  commences  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  back,  a  little  forward 
of  the  ventrals,  and  terminates  nearly 


*This  species  was  removed  by  Cuvier  from  the 
genus  t'.if..-»t  of  Le  Sueur,  to  his  own  sub- 
genus which  is  distinguished  from  the  Ca- 
by  the  greater  length  of  tbo  dorsal  fin. 
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over  the  middle  of  the  anal,  three  or  four  ' 
of  the  first  rays  being  much  elongated,  the  1 
others  short ;  the  anal  fin  slightly  luna-  I 
ted,  the  caudal  forked  with  pointed  lobes.  ] 
The  swimming  bladdder  divided  in  three 
sacks,  connected  by  tubes.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  from  the  snout  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  16  inches, — to  the 
tail  13,  to  the  vent  10,— to  the  middle  of 
the  gill  opening  3*  ;  greatest  depth  5  ; 
greatest  thickness  21 ;  height  of  the  front 
part  of  the  dorsal  41 ;  length  of  the  dor- 
sal 5,  scale  on  the  side  .b  by  .7. 

Kays,  Br.  3,  V.  16,  V.  10,  D.  28,  A.  9, 
C.  1H. 

Historv. — This  fish,  though  said  to  be 
common  further  south,  is  only  occasion- 
ally taken  in  our  waters,  and  here  varies 
from  1  to  3  or  4  pounds  in  weight.  It  is 
considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the  table, 
but  like  the  others  in  this  family  it  is 
wanting  in  firmness. 


THE  LAKE  MULLET. 

Catastomu*  oblongus. — Mitchell. 

Cf primus  «M*»jnu— Mitchell.  Trim..  Lit.  and  Phil. 
8oc.  ol  N.  Y.,  1—459. 

Description.- — Form  gibbous  ;  back 
arched  ;  body  deep  and  thick  ;  head  short 
and  smooth  ;  mouth  under,  small  and 
toothless  ;  gill  openings  narrow.  Color 
above  dark  brown,  lighter  with  bronzy  re- 
flections on  the  sides,  and  dirty  cream- 
color  beneath  ;  scales  large  with  radiating 
stria?,  and  arranged  in  about  13  longitu- 
dinal rows  on  eacli  side;  lateral  line  me- 
dial and  nearly  straight,  but  not  very  con- 
spicuous. Dorsal  tin  brownish,  the  other 
fins  lighter  and  usually  more  or  less  rud- 
dy ;  pectorals,  situated  low  and  far  for- 
ward upon  the  throat;  ventrals  under  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  ;  the  anal  reaching 
the  base  of  the  caudal ;  tail  deeply  forked  ; 
swimming  bladder  in  three  sacks  con- 
nected by  tubes.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  25  inches,  depth  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  6,  thickness  3,  height  of  the  dor- 
sal 3  2.    Weight  G{  lbs 

Rays,  B.  3,  V.  17,  V.  «,  D.  1G,  A.  P, 
C.  is. 

Hivtort.— This  fish  is  described  by 
Dr.  Mitchell  under  the  name  of  the  Chub 
of  JVcw  York.  It  is  here  very  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Mullet,  under 
which  uauie  several  species  of  lake  suck- 


tme  sucker. 


ers  are  confounded,  although  it  belongs 
to  a  family  of  fishes  entirely  distinct  from 
the  real  Mullet.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
common  fishes,  and  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  summer  is  caught  with  the 
seine  in  large  quantities,  both  in  lake 
Champlain  and  in  the  mouths  of  its  lar- 
ger tributaries.  The  flesh  of  this  fish  is 
rather  soft,  and  is  considerably  filled  with 
the  knots  of  fine  bones  so  common  to  this 
family,  and  yet  it  is  regarded  as  a  very 
good  fish  for  the  table.  There  are  various 
methods  of  cooking  it,  but  it  is  generally 
most  highly  esteemed  when  baked.  The 
fish  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  is  taken  in 
lake  Champlain  in  larger  quantities  than 
any  other  species  of  this  family.  Their 
usual  length  is  from  15  to  20  inches,  and 
their  weight  from  2  to  5  pounds.  But 
individuals  are  often  taken  which  arc 
much  larger,  weighing,  in  some  cases,  9 
or  10  pounds.  The  usual  price,  when 
fresh,  is  from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

THE  SUCKER. 
Catastomvs  teres. — Mitchell. 

Cyprintu  lercM  -Mitchell.  Tram.  Lit.  and  Phil.  So* 

of  N.  Y.,  I--4/.9. 

Description. — Body  lengthened,  thick 
and  subcylindrical,  the  head  one-sixth  the 
total  length  ;  color  blackish  brown  above, 
darkest  on  the  head,  often  tinged  with 
green;  sides  brownish,  often  with  golden 
reflections  from  the  scales  ;  •belly  white, 
and  sometimes  yellowish  ;  dorsal  and 
caudal  fiu  brown;  the  other  fins  ruddy,  or 
yellowish  brown.  Head  rather  small,  and 
with  the  cheeks  and  opercula  smooth ; 
eyes  small,  iris  golden,  but  very  dark  in 
some  specimens ;  nostrils  large,  double 
and  very  near  the  eye  in  front.  Scales 
of  middling  size,  radiated,  with  17  in  the 
oblique  row  extending  from  the  anterior 
base  of  the  ventral  to  the  posterior  ray  of 
the  dorsal,  the  middle  scale  being  crossed 
by  the  lateral  line  which  is  straight  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  contains  61 
scales.  Pectoral  fins  situated  very  near 
the  gills,  the  dorsal  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  about  as  long  as  high  ;  the  ven- 
trals rather  small,  under  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal;  the  anal  fir  back,  reaching  the 
base  of  the  caudal,  and  it*  length  con- 
tained i>4  times  in  its  height  ;  the  taji 
forked  ;  nil  the  fin  rays  coarse,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  anal  fin.  The  swim- 
ming bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  by 
a  tube.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me  22£  inches,  from  the  snout  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  gill  covers  4.4,  from  the 
gill  to  the  base  of  the  tail  along  the  later- 
al line  15.  Its  greatest  depth  5.4,  thick- 
ness 3,  and  its  weight  o\  lbs. 
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THE  DACE' 


Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  18,  V.  10,  D.  13,  A.  8, 
C  18. 

History. — This  is  generally  known  on 
the  west  si  de  of  the  Green  Mountains  by 
the  name  of  Sucker,  or  Black  Sucker, 
while  another  species  is  known  by  the 
same  names  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  fish  is  quite  common  in  take 
Champlain,  and  in  most  of  the  large 
streams  and  ponds  connected  with  it. 

THE  BLACK  SUCKER. 
Catastomus  nigricans.—  Le  Siecr. 

Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  8rk>nce,  1 — 102.    Rtoror'g  Report, 
Fitlte*  of  Mam.,  p.  86. 

Description. — Color  of  the  back  black  j 
■ides  reddish  yellow  with  black  blotches; 
beneath  white,  with  golden  reflections ; 
scales  moderate  in  size ;  head  quadrangu- 
lar, one  fifth  the  length  of  the  fish  ;  top 
of  the  head  of  a  deeper  black  than  the 
body  ;  eyes  moderate,  oblong  ;  pupils 
black  ;  irides  golden  ;  mouth  large  ;  cor- 
rugations of  the  lips  very  large,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  lower  lip;  lateral  line, 
rising  back  of  the  operculum  on  a  line  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  eye,  makes  a  very 
slight  curve  downwards  and  then  pursues 
nearly  a  straight  course  to  the  tail,  and 
contains  (Hi  scales ;  back  between  the 
head  and  dorsal  fin  rounded;  pectoral, ven- 
tral and  anal  fins  reddish  ;  caudal  and 
dorsal  blackish  ;  height  of  the  dorsal  equal 
to  two  thirds  its  length  ;  third  and  fourth 
rays  of  the  anal  reach  the  base  of  the 
caudal.  Length  of  the  specimen  from 
which  the  description  is  drawn  15  inches. 

Rays,  D.  13,  P.  18,  V.  9,  A.  8,  C.  18. 

History. — This  I  suppose  to  be  the 
common  Sucker  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  this  state  ;  but  not 
having  obtained  any  good  specimen  of  it, 
J  have  copied  above  Dr.  Storer's  descrip- 
tion, which  was  made  from  a  specimen  I 
obtained  front  Walpole.  They  frequently 
weigh  3  or  4  pounds,  and  exceed  20  inch- 
es in  length. 

THE  LONG-NOSED  SUCKER. 
Calustom us  longirostrum.—* Lr.  S v  e »:  R . 
Journal  AraHrtnj  Sal.  PcicncM,  Phi!.,  I— 102. 

Description.  Body  sub-cylindric, 

straight,  delicate ;  head  flat ;  eyes  large, 
i rides  yellowish  white  ;  aperture  of  the 
mouth  greatly  arcuated,  and  large  ;  scales 
very  small  and  roundish  ;  color  of  the 
body  above  reddish,  paler  on  the  sides  ; 
abdomen  white,  with  a  bluish  tint;  later- 
al line  curved  above  the  pectoral  fin. 
Dorsal  fin  deeper  than  broad,  quadrangu- 
lar ;  the  extremity  of  the  anal  fin  does  not 
reach  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  head  hori  j 


zonlal,  terminated  in  a  long  snout.  Length 
of  the  individual  described  f>  inches. 

Rays,  P.  10,  V.  !>,  D.  18,  A.  7,  C.  18. 
—  /,«  Surur. 

History.— "This  fish  I  discovered," 
snys  Le  Sueur,  "  in  the  state  of  Vermont; 
1  have  not  seen  it  in  any  other  state." 
Not  having  mot  with  this  fish,  1  can  only 
give  Lc  Sueur's  account  of  it. 


Gencs  Lr.ccisccs. — Klein. 

Generic  Characters. — The  dorsal  andamil 
Tins  short  ami  niilx.m  Mrong  rajs  ai  (ho  coin- 
mont.ernrni  of  either ;  no  cirri. 

Tin*  genu*  vinl>racrs  those  fches  which  ar« 
generally  known  in  N«-w  England,  by  the  names 
of  Dace,  Chub  and  Shiner. 


THE  COMMON  DACE. 
Lcuciscus  pvlciieUus. —  Storer. 
Storer's  Report  on  Fitlics  of  Masinchusett*,  p.  91. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  head 
and  tail  blackish  ;  back  approaching  to 
olive  ;  sides  lighter;  belly  white  ;  cheeks, 
gill  covers  and  lower  fins  more  or  less 
ruddy  ;  scales  striated,  exhibiting  a  most 
beautiful  play  of  green,  blue,  golden  and 
silvery  reflections.  A  dark  colored  mem- 
brane visible  at  the  junction  of  the  scales, 
giving  the  sides  of  the  fish  a  reticulated 
appearance;  49  scales  on  the  lateral  line, 
which  begins  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
gill-opening,  bends  rapidly  downward 
through  0  scales,  and  then  pursues  a 
straight  course  to  the  tail.  Head  and 
operculum  smooth,  the  latter  with  cupre- 
ous reflections.  Scales  rather  large  and 
much  crowded  above  the  pectoral  fins. 
Eyes  small,  pupil  black,  surrounded  by 
a  golden  line  which  fades  into  gray  on 
the  iris.  Mvuth  large  ;  lips,  tongue  and 
palate  fleshy  •,  jaws  toothless  ;  two  patches 
of  pectinated  teeth  in  the  throat,  with 
four  teeth  in  each.  Ventral  fins  under 
the  front  of  the  dorsal ;  the  anal  fin  twice 
its  length  from  the  caudal  ;  the  two  first 
rays  short  and  closely  applied  to  the  third 
in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin.  Swimming 
bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  by  a  tube. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  17 
inches — from  the  snout  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  operculum  3J — to  the  vent  P^. 
Total  length  4^  times  the  greatest  depth. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  16,  V.  8,  D.  10,  A.  10, 
C.  10. 
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THE  SHINER. 


THE  BROOK  MINNOW. 


History. — This  fish  is  quite  common 
in  lake  Champlain  and  its  tributaries.  It 
is  readily  caught  with  the  hook,  and  the 
flavor  of  its  flesh  is  agreeable,  but  it  is 
■o  soft  and  rilled  with  small  bones  that  it  is 
not  much  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  length  of  those  usually  taken  varies 
from  5  to  12  inches,  but  they  sometimes 
grow  to  the  length  of  20  inches. 


THE  SHINER. 
Leudsms  crysolcucas. — Mitchell. 

Traim.  IM.  and  Phil.Soc.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  459. 
Fauns  Borrnli  An»"f.  Fwhe».  p<je  1522. 
Ptorer'«  Ueport,  Fi«he«  ol  Max*.,  page  S8. 

Description.— Form  ovate  ;  body  deep 
and  thin,  the  depth  contained  4  limes  in 
the  total  length.  Color  greenish  above, 
lighter  on  the  sides  and  yellowish  while 
beneath;  a  very  broad  indistinct  yellow- 
ish or  cupreous  stripe  along  the  side  to 
the  middle  of  the  tail.  The  fins  of  a  dull 
yellow  color,  with  the  extremities  of  the 
dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fins  and  the  first 
ray  of  the  pectoral  more  or  less  black  ; 
cheek  and  operculum  with  yellow  and 
silvery  reflections;  scales  rather  large, 
radiated,  crossed  by  concentric  undula- 
tions, or  stria?  ;  the  whole  side  exhibiting 
blue,  green,  cupreous,  yellow  and  silvery 
reflections,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  light.  Eyes  large  ;  iris  bright  yellow. 
Head  and  gill  covers  smooth,  mouth  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  small,  toothless,  and  di- 
rected upwards.  The  lateral  line  com- 
mences near  the  upper  part  of  the  gill 
opening,  bends  downwards  and  passes 
along  nearly  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the 
abdomen,  to  the  tail,  being  onlv  one  third 
as  far  from  the  belly  as  from  the  back  at 
the  ventral  fin  Swimming  bladder  in 
two  sacks.  Length  of  the  pectoral  fins 
to  their  height  as  2  to  7  ;  vr ntrals  before 
the  dorsal  with  slender  bracts  above  their 
base ;  dorsal  fin  medial,  itM  length  being 
to  the  height  of  the  anterior  part  as  1  to  2  , 
the  anal  fin  commences  under  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dorsal,  its  length  being  to 
the  height  of  the  anterior  part  as  7  to  6; 
tail  large  and  forked.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me  4.6  inches  ;  depth  11. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  17,  V.  8,  D.  10,  A.  15, 
C.  10. 

History. — This  fish  is  quite  common, 
particularly  in  the  small  ponds  and  coves 
along  the  shore  of  lake  Champlain,  and 
about  the  mouths  of  our  large  streams, 


where  it  is  found  associated  with  perch, 
bull-pouts  and  mud  fishes. 


THE  BROOK  MINNOW. 
Leuciscus  atronasus. — Mitchell. 

Traiw.  Lit.  am!  Phi).  Soc.  p.  400.   Storer'a  Report 
on  FimIici  of  Mom.,  p.  92. 

Description. — Body  rather  thick  and 
deep  through  the  abdomen  ;  head  a  little 
flattened  above,  and  narrowed  towards 
the  snout.  Color  above  brownish  olive 
spotted  with  black  ;  beneath  white  with 
cupreous  and  silvery  reflections,and  some- 
times red  ;  a  dark  band  passes  round  the 
nose,  crosses  the  eye,  passes  along  the 
sides  and  through  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
which  is  forked  ;  above  this  band  is  us- 
ually a  yellowish  stripe  ;  eyes  middling 
size ;  iris  bright  yellow,  where  it  is  not 
darkened  by  the  above  mentioned  dark 
band.  The  lateral  line  commences  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  passes  obliquely  down* 
wards  across  the  dark  band  on  the  side 
and  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  band 
to  the  tail.  Nostrils  large,  double  and 
tubelar.  Dorsal  fin  behind  the  v**ntra)s 
and  twice  as  high  as  it  is  long.  Vent  me- 
dial and  under  the  posterior  rays  of  the 
dorsal  fin.  Fins  brownish  yellow.  Swim- 
ming bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  by 
a  tube.  Length  2^  inches  ;  head  a  little 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  total  length. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  12,  V.  7,  D.  7,  A.  7, 
C  10. 

History. — This  species  is  quite  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  streams  in  Vermont, 
and  particularly  so  in  those  that  fall  di- 
rectly into  lake  Champlain.  It  is  an  ac- 
tive, lively  little  fish,  and  on  account  of 
the  stripes  on  its  sides,  the  colors  of 
which  are  changeable,  according  to  th« 
direction  of  the  light  falling  upon  them, 
it  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  fishes. 
When  fully  grown  this  fish  is  only  from 
24  to  3  inches  long,  and,  though  found  in 
great  numbers,  its  diminutive  size  ren- 
ders it  of  no  account  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  is  chiefly  sought  to  be  used  as 
bait  for  Pike  and  other  large  fishes. 

The  Erosrlos.-ion  nisresctns,  described 
by  Rafinesque  in  the  Journal  of  Academy 
Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  1—422,  whieh  he  saya  he 
found  in  lake  Champlain,  and  several  oth- 
ers of  this  family,  which  I  know  to  exist 
in  our  waters,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
omit,  because  I  cannot  speak  of  them 
with  confidence  without  further 
nation. 
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TIIK  Mi  l)  FISH. 


THE  CUMMOIf  PIKE. 


Gekcs  Hvi>rargtra. — Le  Sueur. 

Gav.rie  Chararfrm.—Vcatral  fins  6  rayed; 
teeth  in  ihe  jaws  and  ifiruat ;  those  of  the  jaws 
conic  and  rtcui  red  ;  norn-  in  il»o  palate ;  juws  pro- 
tractile; lower  jiw  l«mg«-r  than  tho  upper  one; 
ooe  dors  J  fan,  Hiuitixi  nearer  the  tail  than  the 
head  opposi'r  >o  the  .itiai  fiu  ;  scale*  on  ihc  oper- 
cula  and  body  ;  Lead  flat,  shielded  above  with 
Urge  scales,  the  centre  scale  large*  L 


THE  MUD  FISH. 
Hydrargyra  fusca. 

Description. — Color  above  dark  olive, 
mottled  with  blackish;  sides  mottled  or 
variegated  with  brown,  green  and  golden, 
with  faint  indications  of  yellowish  bars; 
belly  dull  brownish,  bronzy  yellow  ;  fins 
dusky  yellow;  aides  yellowish  at  the  base 
of  the  tail,  crossed  by  a  vertical  black  bar, 
with  a  brownish,  crescent-shaped  line  a- 
long  the  base  of  the  caudal  rays,  making, 
with  a  vertical  line,  the  form  of  the  letter 
D.    Form  thick  and  plump  ;  head  slight- 
ly flattened  above  ;  upper  jaw  shorter 
than  the  lower,  and  broadly  truncated  ; 
lower  jaw  curved  upward  and  rounded; 
mouth  slightly  cleft;  teeth  in  both  jaws 
and  front  part  of  the  vomer,  srnall,crowd- 
ed,  and  incurved ;  four  patches  of  short, 
conical  teeth  in  the  throat.    Eyes  moder- 
ately large,  pupil  black,  iris  yellow,  cor- 
nea very  prominent  and  clear.    Scales  on 
the  body,  head,  cheeks  und  operculum  ; 
those  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  largest. 
Tail  fully  rounded,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  head,  which  is  a  tittle  more  than  one- 
fifth  the  total  length  of  the  fish.  Ventral 
fins  small,  medial,  and  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal;  aual  fin 
under  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  and 
about  as  high  aa  long  ;  the  dorsal  nearly 
twice  aa  longas  high,  and  about  its  length 
from  the  caudal.    The  dorsal  and  anal 
have  their  first  rays  short  and  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  second  ray  ;  outer  rays  of  the 
caudal  also  very  short.    Length  of  the 
longest  of  12  specimens  before  me  A\  in- 
ches ;  greatest  depth  .8  ;  thickness  .5. 

Rays,  Br.  4,  P.  1.',,  V.  6,  D.  14,  A.  10, 
C  16. 

Historv.— TliH»e  fisbra  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  marshes  and 
coves  along  the  margin  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  live 
longer  than  most  fishes  without  water. 
Dnring  droughts,  as  the  waters  subside 

Ft.  t.  18 


and  recede  from  the  coves,  they  have  the 
power,  by  a  springing  motion,  of  trans- 
porting themselves  from  one  little  puddle 
to  another.    They  also  have  the  power  of 
partially  burying  themselves  and  living 
in  the  mud  and  among  the  moist  grass- 
roots, after  the  other  small  fishes  associa- 
ted with  them  are  all  dead  for  the  want  of 
water.    In  these  situations  vast  numbers 
of  them  are  devoured  by  birds,  muskrats, 
and  foxes.    In  severe  droughts,  like  that 
of  1841, the  quantity  of  small  fishes  which 
die  in  consequence  of  the  drying  up  of 
the  coves,  is  exceedingly  great.    In  one 
small  cove,  which  1  visited  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1841,  I  found  Mud  Fishes  and 
other  small  fishes  dead  in  piles,  in  the  low 
places  which  had  become  dry.  One  small 
portion  of  the  cove,  still  covered  with  wa. 
ter  and  leaves  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  in- 
ches, was  literally  filled  with  fishes  strug- 
gling together  for  existence.    This  por- 
tion amounted  to  about  one  square  rod, 
and  in  this  space  there  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  a  barrel  of  fishes. 
They  consisted  of  pickerel,  yellow  perch, 
shiners,  bull  pouts  and  mud  fishes,  but 
mostly  of  the  two  last.    My  feelings  were 
really  pained  at  the  sight,  and  moved  by 
compassion  for  the  poor  fishes,  1  heartily 
wished  for  rain,  which,  on  the  next  day, 
came  in  abundance,  to  the  joy,  not  only 
of  the  fishes  and  their  sympathizers,  but 
of  the  whole  country. 

II -ESOCES,  OR  PIKE  FAMILY. 

Gkncs  Esox. — Linwcus. 

Generic  Characters. — Snout  elongated, 
broad,  depressed,  and  obtuse  ;  aides  of  the  lower 
jaw  wiih  loop  acute  teeth  ;  inlertnaxiUaries,  pal- 
ate, vomer  and  tongue  studded  with  small  leeih  ; 
a  single  dorsal  fin,  situated  far  buck  und  over  lbs 


THE  COMMON  PIKE. 

Esox  estor.—  lsK  Sitkur. 

Jonrnnl  Aca.l.  \ot  Pci.,  Phil.,  I  -4 Ml. 
Kwi  luaus,  Rich  Fauna  Burcali,  p  ISM. 

Description.— llculy  thick,  somewhat 
four-sided  ;  back  nearly  straight  from  the 
head  to  the  dorsul  fin,  and  parallel  to  the 
abdomen.  Color  of  the  back  blackish 
green  ;  sides  lighter,  with  violet  and  sil- 
very reflections  ami  several  longitudinal 
rows  of  rounded  and  oblong  yellowish 
spots;  belly  pearly  white.     Head  one 
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TIIK  I*  IC  K  r  K  EL. 


THE  Bt'LL  POUT 


fourth  the  total  length,  flattened  or  con- 
cave on  the  upper  part,  and  of  a  dark  bot- 
tle green  color ;  large  pores  on  the  head 
and  lower  jaw  ;  upper  jaw  broad,  flatten- 
ed and  thinned  down  to  an  edge  at  the 
extremity  ;  lower  jaw  reflected  and  long- 
er than  the  upper  ;  tongue  truncated  at 
the  extremity  ;  teeth  on  the  tongue,  vo- 
mer, palatine  bones  and  jaws,  of  different 
sizes,  and  either  straight  or  hooking  in- 
wards; eyes  lateral,  close  to  the  crown, 
and  mid-way  between  the  gill  opening 
and  end  of  the  snout;  pupil  surrounded 
by  a  golden  line  and  grayish  iris.  Scales 
•mall,  often  emarginate,  and  towards  the 
back  marked  with  bright  lines  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  V.  Lateral  line  nearly 
straight,  nearer  the  back  than  belly,  and 
formed  by  a  deep  notch  in  every  3d  or  4th 
scale;  usually  several  irregular  rows  of 
these  notched  scales  on  the  sides  resem- 
bling lateral  lines.  Fins  all  marked  with 
brownish  and  yellow,  and  usually  more 
or  less  ruddy  except  the  dorsal ;  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  small ;  the  posterior  at- 
tachment of  the  vcntrals  medial ;  vent 
under  the  front  part  of  the  dorsal,  and 
anal  fin  under  the  posterior  part ;  tail 
forked.  Preoperculum  irregular,  narrow 
in  the  middle  ;  operculum  quadrangular, 
scaly  on  the  upper  part ;  suboperculum 
narrow,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  oper- 
culum ;  interopcre.ulu.ro  small  and  mostly 
concealed.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  17  inches— to  the  pectorals  4, 
ventrals  8.  anal  IT£. 

Rays,  Br.  15,  P.  13,  V.  10,  D.  18, 
A.  16,  C.  19. 

History. — This,  species  is  very  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain  and  all  its  larger 
tributaries.  It  is  generally  known  in 
Vermont  by  the  name  of  Pickerel.  About 
the  north  end  of  the  lake  and  in  Cannda 
generally  it  is  called  the  Pike,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  English  Pike. 
Indeed  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that 
Dr.  Richardson  regards  them  as  identie.il, 
and  has  described  our  Pike  in  his  Fauna 
Boreali  Americana  under  the  name  of  the 
foreign  species,  Esox  luritis,  but  I  hey  are 
generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  dis- 
tinct species.  This  fish  grows  to  a  lorge 
size,  frequently  exceeding  30  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  10  or  12  pounds. 
It  is  very  voracious,  and  devours  great 
numbers  of  reptiles  and  small  fishes.  It 
is  taken  both  with  the  hook  and  seine, 
and  is  considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the 
table.  The  fishermen  say  that  there  is 
another  fish  of  this  family  in  lake  Chain- 
plain,  which  they  call  the  Maskahmgi.  If 
so,  it  is  probably  the  fish  which  Richard- 
son (Fauna  Boreali,  p.  127 )  calls  E.estor, 
Maskinonge.  1  lately  received  one  which 


was  sent  me  as  a  Maskalonge,  but  which 
proved  to  be  only  a  plump  specimen  of 
the  Common  Pike. 

THE  PICKEREL. 
Esox  retieulatus. — Lk  Scecr. 

Journal  Acndrni?  Nat.  Sri  ,  I — 414. 
Storer*«  R^Kjrt,  r'rVfu*  of  .Mu*«.,  p.  97. 

Description. — Color  variable  from 
greenish  brown  to  brilliant  golden,  but  in 
all  cases  marked  with  irregularly  distrib- 
uted longitudinal  lines  ;  beneath  white. 
Snout  obtuse ;  gape  of  the  mouth  great ; 
lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper;  teeth 
in  front  of  the  lower  jaw  small,  on  the 
sides  large  and  pointed.  Eyes  moderate 
in  size,  pupil  black,  iris  yellow  ;  nostril 
double;  fins  greenish;  the  pectoral  and 
anal  reddish  after  death  ;  dorsal  fin  longer 
than  the  anal ;  pectorals  commence  on  a 
line  with  the  16th  branchial  ray  ;  vent 
large,  2  lines  in  front  of  the  anal  fin  ; 
from  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  commencement 
of  the  caudal  2  inches.  Length  of  the 
specimen  from  which  the  above  descrip- 
tion was  made  16  inches ;  head  about  one 
fourth  the  length  of  the  body  ;  width  of 
the  bead  in  front  of  the  eyes  equal  to  half 
its  length. 

Rays,  B.  17,  D.  18,  P.  13,  V.  11,  A.  17, 
C.  !!>.— Siurer. 

History. — This  is  the  Common  Pick- 
erel on  the  east  side  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Vermont,  as  the  preceding  spe- 
cies is  on  the  west  aide.  It  is  found  in 
Connecticut  river  and  most  of  its  larger 
tributaries,  and  it  has  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly in  several  ponds  to  which  it  has 
been  transported  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  is  the  Common  Pick- 
erel of  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New 
England  states. 

IH.-SILURID/E  OR  CAT-FISH  FAMILY. 
Gejius  Pimelouls.— Ijacrpeile. 
Generic  Charorf'Tf. — Body  covered  with  a 
nakH  stun  ;  no  !at<-tal  armature  ;  jaw»  and  often 
palniine  hones  fiirni»h«'<t  with  teeih,  but  ihrre  im 
n<>  Iwmd  of  It  erti  on  rhe  vcwr  parallel  lo  that  on 
the  upper  jaw.  The  fnrtn  of  the  head  varies  ex- 
ceedingly, ns  well  as  the  number  of  cirri.  Two 
dorsal  fins,  the  second  adipose. 


THE  BULL  POUT. 

PiuH  loi'vs  vttlsaris. 

Slums  c*hu,  Mitch.  Tran«.  Lit.  Phi.  Society  of 

Stays  York,  p'tgc  4iO. 

Dr.scmrTioM.— Bndy  without  scales, 
covered  with  a  mucous  akin,  tapering  and 
cylindrical  ;  head  large,  broad,  depressed, 
color  above  dark,  approaching  to  black  ; 
sides  dark  olive,  or  fuliginous,  the  color 
rubbing  off  or  becoming  lighter  after  be- 
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THE  HORSED  POUT. 


ing  taken  from  the  water  ;  belly  dirty 
white,  often  tinged  with  red  ;  fins  dark, 
often  purplish  ;  mouth  broad  ;  under  jaw- 
longest,  nnd  a  broad  band  of  small  conical 
teeth  in  each  ;  cirri  H,  4  in  a  row  upon 
the  under  lip,  the  t«^»  outer  ones  nearly 
twice  a*  large  as  thr  middle  ones,  one 
still  larger  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  small  one  at  each  nostril  ;  the  first* 
dorsal  ray  and  the  first  ray  in  each  pecto- 
ral fin  a  strong  spine,  with  the  point  free 
*nd  sharp.  A  bony  process  projects  back- 
ward  over  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin. 
Tail  slightly  rounded.  length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  l'-'A  inches,  width  of 
the  head  '2  3,  depth  of  the  body  1.8, 
thickness  1.6. 

Rays,  B.  7,  P.  J|7,  V.  8,  D  l|6-0,  A. 
20,  C.  17. 

History. — This  fish,  which  is  quite 
plentiful  in  lake  Champlain,  is  here  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Bull  Pout. 
Those  taken  from  the  lake  are  usually 
from  9  to  13  inches  in  length.  For  the 
table  they  require  skinning  like  the  Eel  ; 
but,  though  their  flesh  is  tender  and  well 
flavored,  there  is  so  much  waste  in  dress- 
ing, because  of  the  great  size  of  the  head, 
that  very  little  account  is  made  of  them 
as  an  article  of  food.  This  fish  I  suppose 
to  be  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell under  the  name  of  Silurus  a/tux,  but 
whether  it  is  the  Ptmrlmtus  m/us  of  Le 
Sueur,  1  have  no  means  of  judging,  nev- 
er having  seen  his  description. 

THE  HORNED  POUT. 

PimrloJus  nHtutotit. — Le  Suecr? 

Memoirei  du  Mil.  d'llitt    N.t.,  V-U9.  Siorcr's 
K»-l*"t.  psgo  It)?. 

Description.— Color  dark  olive,  or  fu- 
liginous, darkest  on  the  head  and  back, 
yellowish  or  cupreous  on  the  sides,  ap- 

Sroaching  to  ruddy  white  on  the  belly  ; 
na  mostly  ruddy  at  the  base  and  brown- 
ish towards  the  extremity;  head  flattened 
above  ;  upper  jaw  rather  longest ;  both 
jaws  furnished  with  numerous  small  coni- 
cal teeth  ;  8  cirri  about  the  head,  2  short 
ones  at  the  nostrils,  4  longer  ones  on  the 
chin,  and  2  much  longer,  being  1.1  inch, 
extend  backward  from  the  angles  of  the 
month,  and  terminate  in  a  fine  Jilament 
Spine  of  the  1st  dorsal  articulated,  and 
free  at  the  point ;  spines  of  the  pectorals 
also  free  at  the  point,  and  strongly  serra- 
ted interiorly;  adipose  fin  over  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  anal.  Tail  nearly  even. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  4^ 
inches,  width  of  the  head  .8.  Body  much 
flattened  vertically  towards  the  tail. 

Ray.,  B.  7,  P.  1J7,  V.  8,  D.  1|5,  A.  20, 
C-  17. 
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Historv. — This  fish  is  common  in  Con- 
necticut river,  and  in  many  of  its  larger 
tributaries.  The  specimen  from  which 
my  description  was  drawn  was  taken  in 
Connecticut  river  at  Barnet  It  is  there 
called  the  Punt,  or  Horned  Pout.  Hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  compare  only 
this  one  small  specimen  from  Connecticut 
river  with  the  Bull  Pout  found  in  lake 
Champlain,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
with  confidence  that  they  do  not  both  be- 
long to  the  same  species;  but  as  this  spe- 
cimen differs  from  the  lake  fish  in  having 
its  body  more  flattened  towards  the  tail, 
in  having  its  upper  jaw  longest  instead 
of  shortest,  in  having  the  cirri  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  proportionally  longer 
and  the  adipose  fin  more  distant  from  the 
tail,  I  have  introduced  them  as  distinct 
species. 


THE  CAT  FISH. 

Pimdodut 

Dr.scniPTios.-Color  dark  smoky  brown 
approaching  to  black  above  ;  cupreous  or 
fuliginous  on  the  sides;  belly  dull  ruddy 
while;  skin  scaleless  and  smooth;  fins 
dull  smoky  brown,  more  or  less  ruddy 
below.  Head  slopes  gradually  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  snout,  which,  aa 
well  as  the  head,  is  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  the  preceding  species ;  the 
body  also  is  more  elongated  ;  6  cirri  in 
the  usual  situations,  all  blackish  excepting 
the  two  middle  ones  on  the  under  lip 
which  are  flesh-colored,  and  not  more 
than  half  as  large  as  the  two  outer  ones ; 
those  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  very  long, 
reaching  beyond  the  pectorals  half  way 
to  the  ventral  fins  ;  those  at  the  nostrils 
smallest.  Mouth  narrow,  with  the  upper 
jaw  overlapping  the  lower  ;  teeth  small, 
conical  and  numerous.  Bony  spine  in 
the  pectoral  fin  very  strong,  with  about 
20  sharp  teeth  on  the  posterior  edge,  and 
a  strong  bony  process  lying  over  the  base 
of  the  tin  ;  first  dorsal  mid-way  between 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals,  twice  as  high 
as  long,  spine  more  slender  than  in 
the  pectorals  ;  height  of  the  adipose  fin 
1  inch,  situated  over  the  posterior  half  of 
the  anal,  which  is  loug  and  slightly 
rounded  ;  tail  rather  deeply  forked  with 
spreading,  pointed  lobes  ;  lateral  line  in- 
distinct. Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me,  which  was  caught  in  Winuoaki  river. 
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THE  SALMON. 


18  inches ;  from  the  snout  to  the  pectoral 
24  ;  to  the  first  dorsal  4$  ;  width  of  the 
head  2.4,  longest  cirri  4.3. 

Rays,  B.  e,  P.  117,  V.  ti,  D.  1 JG — 0,  A. 
25,  C.  18. 

Histmrv. — When  I  prepared  my  list  of 
fishes  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  J 
supposed  our  Cat  Fish  to  be  the*/*,  rtriw- 
sus  of  Richardson.  Upon  re-examination, 
since  that  lint  was  printed,  I  find  mir  fftdi 
does  not  agree  with  his  description,  nno1 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  that  species.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
eight  species  described  by  Le  Sueur  in 
the  Mcntirins  i!n  Mtn-vm  <i'J[>s>om  Xtr/u- 
relk%  at  Paris,  but  not  having  access  to 
that  work,  I  am  unable  to  designate  the 
species,  or  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  is 
embraced  among  those  there  described. 
This  species  is  only  occasionally  taken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Burlington,  but  is  regarded 
as  very  good  fish  for  the  table.  In  some 
parts  of  lake  Champlain  it  is  said  to  be 
quite  plentiful. 

IV.-SALMONIDJE-SALMON  FAMILY. 
Gencs  Sm.mo. 
Centric  Characters. — Head  smooth  ;  body 
Covered  with  souks  ;  two  dorsal  iins,  (tic  first  sup- 
ported by  rays,  the  second  fleshy,  without  ray*  : 
mouth  large  ;  sharp  lce:h  on  the  jaws  arid  Inngur  , 
branchial  rayB  usually  about  ten  ;  ventral  tui»  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  6rsl  dorsal  one. 

THE  SALMON. 

Salmo  salar. — Linkveus. 

Description. — Color  bluish  silvery 
above,  lighter  on  the  sides  and  white  be- 
neath ;  black  blotches  upon  the  sides, 
much  more  numerous  above  the  lateral 
line,  for  the  most  part  surrounding  the 
outline  of  the  scales,  leaving  the  color  of 
the  body  unchanged  ;  the  spots  upon  the 
scaleless  head  are  unbroken,  and  of  a 
deeper  color.  Length  of  the  head  equal 
to  one  fifth  the  length  of  the  fish  ;  head 
•loping,  darker  colored  above  than  the 
back  of  the  specimen.  Gill  covers  light 
silvery  colored.  Eyes  small,  pupil  black, 
irides  silvery  ;  diameter  of  the  eye  equal 
to  one  fourth  the  distance  between  the 
eyes.  Nostrils  nearer  the  eyes  than  the 
extremity  of  the  snout  Upper  jaw  long- 
est, receiving  into  a  notch  at  its  middle 
the  prominent  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  both 
jaws,  the  palatine  bones,  vomer  and 
tongue  armed  with  sharp  incurved  teeth  ; 
lateral  line  nearly  straight.  The  first 
dorsal  fin  commences  on  the  anterior  half 
of  the  body,  height  of  its  first  rays  equals 
its  length  ;  dark  colored,  with  longitudi- 
nal rows  of  black  blotches  upon  its  base  ; 
length  of  the  adipose  fin  equals  one  third 
its  height ;  pectorals  arise  in  front  of  the 


Part  1. 


THE  NAMAYCCSH  TBOUT. 


posterior  angle  of  the  gill  covers  ;  length 
equals  one  fourth  their  height ;  ventrals 
on  a  line  opposite  the  middle  of  the  dor- 
sal, having  on  their  sides  a  large  axillary 
scale  ;  anal  fin  white,  higher  than  long  ; 
caudal  dark  brown,  forked. 

Rnys,  D.  12,  P.  15,  V.  <J%  A.  10,  C.  19. 
— Slvrcr. 

Historv. — The  Salmon,  formerly  very 
plentiful  in  nearly  all  the  large  streams  in 
this  state,  is  now  so  exceedingly  rare  a 
visitant  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  specimen  taken  in  our  waters,  from 
which  to  make  a  description  for  this  work. 
They  have  entirely  ceased  to  ascend  our 
rivers,  and  only  straggling  individuals 
are  now  met  with  in  lake  Champlain.  1 
have  heard  of  only  one  being  taken  here 
during  the  past  summer,  and  that  I  did 
not  see.  The  causes  which  have  been 
principally  operative  in  driving  these  fish- 
es  from  our  waters  have  already  been 
mentioned.  When  the  country  was  new, 
according  to  Dr.  Williams,  there  was  a 
regular  and  abundant  migration  of  these 
fishes  to  and  from  our  waters,  in  spring 
and  autumn.*  They  came  up  Connecti- 
cut river  about  the  2T>th  of  April,  and 
proceeded  to  the  highest  branches.  Short- 
ly after  they  appeared  in  lake  Champlain 
and  the  large  streams  which  fall  into  it. 
So  slroirg  is  their  instinct  for  migration, 
that,  in  ascending  the  streams,  they/ 
forced  their  passage  over  cataracts  of  sev- 
eral feet  in  height,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  most  rapid  currents.  They  were 
sometimes  seen  to  make  six  or  seven  at- 
tempts before  they  succeeded  in  ascend- 
ing the  falls.  When  thus  going  up  in  the 
spring  they  were  plump  and  fat,  and  of 
an  excellent  flavor  ;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  they 
were  taken  in  great  numbers.  When 
they  arrived  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
streams  they  deposited  their  spawn.  To- 
wards the  end  ot  September  they  returned 
to  the  ocean,  but  so  emaciated  and  lean 
as  to  be  of  little  account  as  an  article  of 
food.  In  the  spring,  salmon  were  often 
taken  weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds. 


THE  NAM  A  YCUSH,  OR  LONGE. 

Salmo  namaycush.— Pkkkawt 
Description. — Form  resembling  the 

•  lli.torj  of  Vermont,  vol.  1,  page  H7. 
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THK  LONG  E,  OR  SALMON  TltOUT. 


THE  BROOK  TROUT. 


Salmon  ;  bead  flattened  and  slightly  con- 
Tex  between  the  eyes ;  greatest  depth 
contained  about  five  limes  in  the  total 
length.    Color  dark  bluish  brown  above 
approaching  to  black  on  the  head  ;  sides 
thickly  spotted  with  roundish,  yellowish 
gray  spots  on   a   dark  brownish  gray 
ground,  the  spots  unequal,  but  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea;  belly  yel- 
lowish white;  fins  durk  brown  mottled 
with  yellowish  white  ;  the  pectorals,  ven- 
tral* and  anal  slightly  tinged  with  orange 
yellow.     Lateral  line  plain,  prominent 
and  nearly  straight.    Scales  small  and 
thin,  but  much  larger  than  on  the  Brook 
Trout.    Eyes  midway  between  the  tip  of 
the  snout  and  the  nape,  and  twice  as 
near  the  former  as  to  the  hind  edge  of  the 
gill  cover,  the  measurement  being  made 
from  the  centre  of  the  pupil  ;  iris  yellow- 
ish.   Nostrils  nearer  the  eye  than  the  tip 
of  the  snout,  double,  orifices  nearly  equal, 
the  anterior   having  a  raised  margin. 
Jatos  equal,  strong,  and  armed  with  in- 
curved, sharp,  conical  teeth  ;  similar  teeth 
on  the  front  part  of  the  vomer,  on  the 
palate  bones,  and  two  rows  on  the  tongue, 
with  a  deep  groove  between  them,  rrc- 
opcrculum  but  little  curved,  and  nearly 
vertical,  suboperculum  large  and  finely 
grooved.    The  dorsal  fin  medial,  higher 
than  long,  and  the  ventral  situated  nearly 
under  the  middle  of  it ;  adipose  fin  club- 
shaped  and  nearly  over  the  posterior  ray 
of  the  anal ;  the  anal  higher  than  long, 
the  anterior  port  being  three  times  the 
height  of  the  posterior ;  tail  forked,  with 
pointed  lobes.    Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  23£  inches — to  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  operculum  5J — to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dorsal  10£ — to  the  vent  15 — 
weight  4  pounds. 

Rays,  B.  12,  P.  15,  D.  11,  V.  9,  A.  11, 
C.  19. 

History. — This  species  of  Trout  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  SaJmo 
tndta,  or  Salmon  Trout,  of  Europe,  and 
being  mistaken  for  that  fish  by  the  first 
European  settlers  of  this  country,  it  has 
■ince  usually  borne  the  name  of  Salmon 
Trout.  In  the  northern  parts  of  this 
state  and  iu  the  eastern  townships  in 
Canada,  it  is  at  present  extensively  known 
by  the  name  of  Longt.  In  Pennant's 
Arctic  Zoology,  and  by  the  fur  traders  at 
the  northwest,  its  more  common  appella- 
tion is  .V/jmaycujA,  or  Snmn ycush  Salmon. 
It  is  called  by  Dr.  Mitchell  the  Great 
Lake  Trout,  and  he  describes  it  under  the 
scientific  name  of  Sat  mo  amethtjslus.* 
This  magnificent  trout  equals  or  surpass- 
es the  Common  Salmon  in  size,  and  is 


*  Jonr.  of  tlm  Acad.  Nat.  Science,  Philaiklnliia, 
Tel.  I,  pap  410. 


found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  large  ponds 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  In 
the  great  lakes  at  the  northwest  it  in  often 
,  taken  weighing  from  30  to  GO  pounds,  and 
I  according  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  it  has  been 
I  taken  at  Michilimackinac  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  120  pounds.    This  fish  was 
formerly  common  in  lake  Champlain  and 
in  several  ponds  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  but,  like  the  Salmon,  it  is  now 
rarely  caught  in  those  waters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  found  in  considerable  plenty  in 
several  ponds  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vermont,  particularly  in  Orleans  county. 
Bell-water  pond  in  Barton,  and  several 
ponds  in  Glover,  Charleston,  &c,  are 
much  celebrated  on  account  of  the  fine 
Longe  which  they  afford.    These  usually 
vary  from  half  a  pound  to  10  pounds,  but 
are  often  much  larger.    Individuals  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  recently  in  Glov- 
er weighing  25  pounds,  and  in  Charleston 
exceeding  40  pounds. 

This  fish  passes  mn%t  of  the  time  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  lakes  and  ponds,  but 
according  to  Dr.  R.chardson,  resorts  to 
the  shallows  to  spawn  in  October.  It  is 
a  very  voracious  fish,  and  is  sometimes 
termed  the  tyrant  of  the  lakes.  It  is  ta- 
ken with  the  hook  and  line,  and  is  also 
speared  by  torch  light  Its  flesh  is  of  a 
reddish  yellow  color,  and  is  very  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Roasting 
is  said  to  be  the  best  method  of  cooking 
it.  "  The  Canadian  voyage urs  are  fond 
of  eating  it  raw,  in  a  frozen  stale,  after 
scorching  it  for  a  second  or  two  over  a 
a  quick  fire,  until  the  scales  can  be  easily 
detached,  but  not  continuing  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  long  enough  to  thaw  the  in- 
terior."* 

THE  BROOK  TROUT. 
Sal  mo  fontinalis. — Mitchell. 
Description.— Color  above  brown,  with 
darker  markings,  fading  into  white  or 
yellowish  white  on  the  belly  ;  sides  with 
numerous  roundish  yellow  spots  of  un- 
equal size,  but  usually  about  the  bigness 
of  a  small  pea  ;  and  also  very  small  bright 
red  spots  commonly  situated  within  the 
yellow  ones.  These  red  spots  are  ex- 
tremely variable,  being  very  few  in  some 
specimens  and  numerous  in  others.  The 
caudal  and  first  dorsal  fin  transversely 
banded  or  mottled  with  black.  Head  one 
seventh  the  total  length,  darker  colored 
than  the  back.  Eyes  large,  iris  silvery. 
Teeth  hook  inivaid,  on  the  jaws,  tongue, 
palatine  bones  and  vomer  ;  those  on  the 
tongue  largest.  Jaws  equal.  Scales  very 
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minute.  Lateral  line  straight.  First  dor- 
sal fin  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  budy ; 
adipose  fin  small,  brownish  yellow  mar- 
gined with  black,  and  behind  the  anal ; 
pectoral;)  under  the  posterior  part  of  the 
operculum;  ventrals  under  the  middle  of 
the  first  dorsal ;  first  ray  of  the  anal,  ven- 
tral and  pectoral  fins  white;  the  second 
or  third  ray  usually  black,  the  rest  of  the 
tin  re  ddish.    Tail  slightly  forked. 

Rays,  Br.  11,  P.  13,  V.  8,  A.  10,  D.  10, 

C.  19. 

Hi  stout.-— The  Brook  Trout  is  more 
generally  diffused  over  the  stale  than  any 
other  species  of  fish  ;  there  being  scarcely 
a  brook,  or  rill  of  clear  water,  descending 
from  our  hills  and  mountains  in  which  it 
is  not  found.  When  the  country  was 
new  they  also  abounded  iu  the  larger 
streams,  where  they  often  grew  to  the 
weight  of  two  or  three  pounds.  But  they 
have  been  diminished  by  the  causes  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  have  been  sought 
after  with  such  eagerness  as  the  most  de- 
licious article  of  food  of  the  fish  kind, 
that  they  are  now  seldom  taken  in  our 
streams  exceeding  half  a  pound  in  weight, 
and  much  the  greater  number  of  them 
weigh  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  In 
many  of  the  ponds  they  are  still  taken  of 
of  a  larger  size,  but  their  flavor  is  thought 
to  be  less  delicious  than  that  of  those  ta- 
ken in  running  water, especially  in  ponds 
with  muddy  bottoms.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  and  other  species  of  fishes  mul- 
tiply under  favorable  circumstances  was 
exemplified  in  an  astonishing  manner  at 
an  early  day,  in  Tinmouth,  in  this  state. 
*A  stream  which  was  about  20  feet  wide, 
and  which,  like  other  streams,  contained 
trout  and  suckers  of  the  ordinary  size  and 
number,  had  a  dam  built  across  it  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  water  for  a  saw  mill. 
This  dam  formed  a  pond,  which  covered, 
by  estimation,  about  1000  acres,  where 
the  trees  uere  thick  and  the  soil  had  nev- 
er been  cultivated.  In  two  or  three  years, 
the  fish  were  multiplied  in  this  pond  to  an 
incredible  number.  At  the  upper  end, 
where  the  brook  fell  in,  the  fish  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  spring  running  over  one 
another,  so  embarrassed  by  their  own 
numbers  as  to  be  unuble  to  escape  from 
any  attempt  made  to  take  them.  They 
were  taken  by  the  hands  at  pleasure,  and 
swine  caught  them  without  difficulty. 
With  a  small  net  the  fishermen  would 
take  half  a  bushel  at  a  draught,  and  re- 
peat their  labors  with  the  same  success. 
Carts  were  loaded  with  them  in  as  short 
a  time  as  people  could  gather  them  up 
when  thrown  upon  the  banks  ;  and  it 
was  customary  to  sell  them  in  the  fishing 
season  for  a  shilling  a  bushel.  While 


THE  SXKLT. 


they  thus  increased  in  numbers  they  also 
became  more  than  double  their  former 
size.  This  great  increase  of  fishes  i*  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
increased  means  of  subsistence,  in  conse- 
quence of  carrying  the  water  over  a  large 
tract  of  rich  and  uncultivated  land.'  " 

The  trout  is  usually  taken  with  the 
hook,  and  the  bait  universally  used  is  the 
red  earth  worm,  every  where  known  by 
the  name  of  Jingle  Worm.  Fishing  for 
trout  is  a  favorite  and  common  amuse- 
ment, and  parlies  frequently  go  15  or  20 
miles  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  it. 

Genus  Osmerus. — Arttdi. 

Generic  Chorarters.—R<*\r  elongated,  rov- 
rred  with  small  *cal'-<«  :  two  dorsal  fin*,  the  fir«t 
with  ray*,  the  second  (Why  without  rayn  ;  ventral 
fin*  under  ihe  front  pari  of  ihe  fir«t  dor»al ;  teeth 
Inns  °n  ,nc  jaw*  and  tongue,  two  diciinct  rows  on 
ihe  palatine  bones,  but  none  on  the  vomer,  except 
at  ibe  most  anU  rior  pari ;  branchial  rays  ei/ht. 


THE  SMELT. 
Osmerus  tpcrlanus.—ARTKin. 

Ynrrcll  *  British  Fi-hes,  11—75,  li*. 
Journal  Aeiul.  N»t.  Sci  ,  Phil.,  1—230. 
Faun*  Horenli  Amor  ,  Fi»h«'»,  page  Is5. 
Btorei'n  lieporu  Mast.  FuIkm,  \mgo  IU6. 

Description. — Semi-transparent,  color 
silvery,  greenish  above  and  white  beneath; 
top  of  the  head  and  edges  of  l he  jaws 
blackish  ;  under  jaw  longest,  with  a  keel- 
shaped  projection  near  its  extremity ; 
teeth  on  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  two 
rows  on  each  jaw,  mostly  large  and  hook- 
ing inwards  ;  mouth  large  ;  nostrils  very 
large  and  nearer  to  the  snout  than  to  the 
eye.  Eye  rather  large,  iris  silvery  ;  lat- 
eral line  straight.  Scales  of  moderate 
size,  thin  and  transparent.  Fins  slender 
and  transparent ;  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and 
upper  edges  of  the  pectoral  brownish  ; 
all  the  rest  white  and  delicate ;  height  of 
the  first  dorsal  twice  its  length  ;  ventrals 
under  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal;  tail 
forked,  with  spreading,  pointed  lobes. 
Length  of  the  longest  of  two  specimens 
before  me  9  inches,  greatest  depth  1| 
inch. 

Rays,  B.8,  P.  11,  V.  8,  D.  II,  A.  15, 

C.  17. 

History. — The  Smelt  is  one  of  those 
migratory  species  of  fishes,  which  pass  a 
part  of  the  time  in  salt  water  and  a  part 

•  Williams'  History  of  Vermont,  vol.  1,  p.  1«. 
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in  fresh.  Though  not  a  constant  visitant 
in  onr  waters,  ho  occasionally  makes  his 
appearance,  and  is  sometimes  taken  in 
lake  Champlain  in  very  considerable  num- 
bers. The  form  of  this  fish  is  long  and 
slender,  and  its  bright  silvery  hue  ren- 
ders it  very  beautiful.  It  is  sometimes 
taken  with  the  hook,  but  more  commonly 
with  the  net,  nnd  i9  very  highly  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food.  In  Massachusetts, 
according  to  Dr.  Storer's  Report,  7."i(),000 
doien  of  these  fishes  are  taken  annually 
in  Watertown  alone,  and  sent  to  Boston 

market.   

Gr.wcs  ConipOKcs. 

Generic  Characters. — HmH  small ;  mouth 
•mall  anil  e«trn»ate,  or  fornisbf<l  with  very  small 
u-«ih ;  seal**  largo ;  length  of  rhe  first  dorsal  fin 
lew  I  Kan  ihe  height  of  iis  anterior  portion  ,  second 
iW*»l  mlipov  and  without  rays  ;  branchial  rays 
•e»cn  or  eight. 


WHITE  FISH,  OR  LAKE  SHAD. 
Coregonus  alius. —  Le  Sueur. 

Wool  Academy  Nat.  Pci.,  Phil.,  I  -333. 
Fa  a  on  UorrNili  Anwr  ,  Fi*l»«t,  p^iro  I1l>,  fig 
Ionian  Jouroul  .Natural  llutory,  III— 177,  |>l.  38. 

Description. — Form  ovate,  slightly 
tapering  towards  the  tail ;  body  deep  and 
thick  ;  head  pointed,  and  with  the  mouth, 
very  small  ;  teeth  in  the  jaws  few,  and  so 
minute  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  sight  or  touch  in  the  recent  specimen  ; 
color  silvery,  bluish  gray  on  the  back, 
lighter  on  the  sides,  and  pearly  white  on 
the  belly,  with  a  delicate  iridescent  play 
of  colors  throughout.  Scales  large,  thin, 
pearly  and  very  deciduous,  arranged  in 
about  20  longitudinal  rows,  giving  the 
fish  a  slightly  striped  appearance  ;  lateral 
line  very  nearly  straight  ;  fins  small, 
brownish,  often  tinged  with  red  ;  the  dor- 
sal mid- way  between  the  snout  and  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  ;  the  posterior  rays 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  much  shorter 
than  the  anterior,  giving  those  fins  a  tri- 
angular appearance  ;  adipose  fin  rather 
large;  caudal  forked  and  spreading;  a 
long,  slender  bract  above  and  partly  be- 
hind the  ventral  fins.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  average  size  and  very  fat, 
22  inches,  depth  6,  thickness  2£,  and 
weight  5X  pounds. 
Rays,  Br.  8,  P.  15,  V.  11,  D.  14,-0,  A. 

C  19. 


THK  HF.KRINU  TAMIL!. 


Historv. — This  fish,  though  the  same 
as  the  celebrated  White  Fish  of  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  lakes,  is  generally 
known  in  Vermont  by  the  name  of  LaAe 
Shad.  Its  Indian  name  at  the  northwest 
is  .iltihawmcg.  This  fish  is  quite  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain,  and,  in  somo 
years,  is  taken  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  in  considerable  quantities  with  the 
seine.  It  is  also  found  in  many  of  the 
small  lakes,  in  Lower  Canada,  connected 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  south  side, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson *  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  below  the  fulls  of  Niagara. 
This  is  universally  considered  a  most  ex- 
cellent fish,  and  nearly  all  are  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Charlevoix, 
that,  14  whether  fresh,  or  salted,  nothing 
of  the  fish  kind  can  excel  it  but  few,  I 
think,  will  agree  with  the  Baron  La  Hon- 
tan,  who  says  that  it  should  be  eaten 
without  any  kind  of  seasoning,  because 
"  it  has  the  singular  property  that  all 
kinds  of  sauce  spoil  it."  In  warm  weath- 
er this  fish  should  be  either  cooked,  or 
salted,  soon  after  it  is  taken,  as  it  quickly 
becomes  soft  and  is  spoiled.  It  is  excel- 
lent either  boiled  or  fried.  The  mode  of 
boiling  at  the  northwest,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  is  as  follows:  "After  the  fish 
is  cleansed,  and  the  scales  scraped  off,  it 
is  cut  into  several  pieces,  which  are  put 
into  a  thin  copper  kettle,  with  water 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  placed  over  a 
slow  fire.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling  the  kettle  is  taken  off, 
shook  by  a  semi-circular  motion  of  the 
hand  backwards  and  forwards,  and  re- 
placed on  the  fire  fur  a  short  time.  If  the 
shaking  be  not  attended  to  exactly  at  the 
proper  moment,  or  be  unskilfully  per- 
formed, the  fish,  coagulating  too  sudden- 
ly, becomes  comparatively  dry  to  the 
taste,  and  the  soup  is  poor."  The  stom- 
ach of  this  fish  is  remarkably  thick,  and 
when  cleansed  and  cooked  is  esteemed  a 
great  luxury.  Th«»  White  Fish  is  very 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  on  account  of  the 
sniallncss  of  the  head,  fins  and  intestines, 
the  waste  in  dressing  is  less  than  in  any 
other  fish.  The  greater  part  of  those  ta- 
ken in  lake  Champlain  are  from  15  to  20 
inches  in  length,  and  weigh  from  1  to  3 
pounds,  though  smaller  ones  are  often  ta- 
ken, and  occasionally  larger  ones,  weigh- 
ing from  3  to  6  pounds.  They  are  usually 
sold  fresh  as  taken  from  the  water,  and 
the  price  varies  from  6  to  10  cents  a 
pound  The  White  Fish  seems  to  subsist 
principally  upon  small  molluscous  ani- 
mals.    I  have  sometimes   found  more 
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than  100  univalve  and  bivalve  shells  in 
the  stomach  of  a  single  fish. 

V.-CLUPlDiE  or  nFRRING  FAMILY. 

Gk.ics  Alosa. —  Cuvicr. 

G-nTtr  Chira'>T.<  -H<M\y  c»mpre««ed ;  *ralc« 
\ar£<-.  liiiu,  and  d.  t  idu<«i»  ;  head  compressed; 
l<  .-tli  iniimlr.  or  war.liti;-  ;  a  jingle  dorwal  fin  ;  ab- 
dominal ituf  formiii"  .i  -r  keel-ltkr  edge,  which 
in  !..inc  rtes  i»  i»-rr;it«  d  ;  upper  jaw  with  a 
deep  no'.r.li  in  the  rrii'ri!  ;  j.m'1  ray«  8 

THE  COMMON  SHAD. 

Alnfi  vn'ztiris. — Cuv. 

McMorlrie,  Cu»i<»r,  ii  235.    Yanell'a  (Iriiiih  Fi«h 
o«,  ii,  lltrj.    rft»ier'«  lleport,  Finlict  of  MuKuchu- 
actii,  page  116. 

Dhsckh'TIon. — Color  of  the  top  of  the 
head  and  back  bluish;  upper  portion  of 
the  sides,  including  the  opercula,  cupre- 
ous ;  beneath  silvery  ;  whole  body  cov- 
ered with  large,  deciduous  scales,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  which  is  na- 
ked ;  eyes  large;  pupils  black  ;  irides  sil- 
very ;  diameter  of  the  eye  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  eyes  ;  nostril  nearer 
the  eye  than  the  snout;  upper  jaw  notch- 
ed in  the  centre;  its  lateral  edges  slightly 
crenated ;  abdomen  serrated ;  a  black 
blotch  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  oper- 
culum ;  dorsal  fin  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  shuts  into  a  groove;  height  equal 
to  two-third*  its  length  ;  pectorals  silvery; 
height  to  the  length  as  3  to  1  ;  ven trails 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  dorsal ;  anal 
received  into  a  groove  ;  caudal  deeply 
forked.  Length  of  the  head  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  as  1  to  6.  Usual 
weight  from  1  to  4  pounds. 

Rays,  D.  10,  P.  10\  V.  9,  A.  20,  C  20 
— S'orcr. 

Historv. — This  excellent  ond  valuable 
fish,  which  is  common  both  to  Europe 
and  America,  was  formerly  tiken  in  Con- 
necticut river  in  large  quantities,  partic- 
ularly in  the  neighborhood  of  Bellows 
Falls.  It  is  still  taken  plentifully  in  Mer- 
rimack river,  and  in  many  other  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from 
N.England.  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has  ever 
been  taken  in  lake  Champlain,  but  on  ac- 
count of  some  resemblance  in  form  and 
appearance  between  this  species  and  the 
Cor> font's  albas,  or  White  Fish,  the  name 
of  Shad,  or  Lake  Shad,  is  here  very  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  latter. 

Grsi  s  Hiopon. — Le  Sueur. 

Generic  Characters. — The  form  of  a  her- 
ring ;  abdomen  trenchant,  but  not  Kt-rrated;  on** 
dorsal  fill  oppo«i(c  to  the  beginning  of  the  anal; 
bunked  teeth  on  the  jaws. vomer  and  tongue  ;  head 
•mall ;  ryes  verv  lar^<'  and  situated  mar  the  end 
of  the  snout ;  brnn-  l.inl  rays  ei»ht  or  nine. 


THE  WHITER  SHAD. 


THE  WINTER  SHAD. 

JVadnn  chr'ahis.—  Lr.  Sur.ua. 

Ifwdon  clodalus  ot  H  ter»mn.    1/5  Sueur,  Jour.  Ac. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  l-3fi4,  liz. 

Description. — Body  deep  and  thin; 
back  elevated  and  nearly  straight;  belly 
trenchant  ;  dorsal  fin  quadrangular  ;  ven- 
truls  with  large  branching  rays,  and  a 
long  bract  over  their  base  ;  anal  fin  long, 
with  the  anterior  portion  large  and  point- 
ed, and  nearly  straight,  or  rounded  with 
a  depression  between  it  and  the  posterior 
portion.  Color  towards  the  back  bluish, 
with  metalic  reflections,  pearly  and  sil- 
very below  ;  head  small,  greenish  brown 
above,  with  bronze  reflections  on  the 
sides;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  brown, 
the  others  lighter.  Eyes  far  forward, 
large,  round  ;  pupil  black;  iris  with  yel- 
low and  pearly  reflections.  Nostrils  large, 
double,  and  very  near  the  end  of  the 
snout  ;  lateral  line  nearly  straight,  near- 
er the  back  than  the  belly  ;  tail  deeply 
forked  ;  scales  rather  large,  brilliant,  a- 
bout  60  on  the  lateral  line.  Mouth  ob- 
lique ;  jaws  even  when  shut,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  obliquity  of  the  gape  the 
lower  jaw  appears  longest  when  the  mouth 
is  open  ;  numerous  small  conical  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  on  the  vomer,  palatine  bones, 
and  tongue,  the  latter  largest  and  hook- 
ing inward.  Length  13£  inches;  depth 
3£  ;  diam.  of  the  eye  .7. 

Rays,  B.  8,  P.  12,  V.  7,  D.  11,  A.  30, 

C.  18. 

History. — Le  Sueur's  account  of  the 
genus  Hiodon  was  published  in  1818,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  In  this  paper  he  describes 
what  he  considers  two  species,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  II.  tergisus  and  H. 
clodiihis,  but  at  the  same  time  intimates  a 
possibility  that  they  may  both  belong  to 
the  same  species.  The  difference  upon 
which  he  constituted  the  two  species,  was 
in  the  form  of  the  anal  flns,  the  //.  tergi- 
sus having  the  anterior  portion  of  that  fin 
roumUd,  with  a  depression  between  that 
and  the  posterior  portion,  and  H.  clodalus 
with  the  anterior  portion  pointed,  and  the 
line  to  the  posterior  angle  nearly  straight. 
I  have  befnre  me  two  specimens,  which 
were  caught  at  the  same  time.  One  is 
I3£  inches  long,  and  has  the  pointed  and 
straight  anal  fin  of  Le  Sueur's  //.  cloilalvs^ 
and  the  other,  13  in.  long,  has  the  round- 
ed, notched  anal  fin  of  his  //.  tergisus.  In 
other  respects  scarcely  any  difference  can 
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be  discovered,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  spertrs. 
This  fish  is  often  called  (hp  White  Fish 
by  the  fishermen.  It  is  considered  a  very 
good  fish  lor  the  table,  but  is  not  taken  in 
lake  Cham  plain  very  plentifully. 

GXNUS  LEPI30STEC3.— LdCCptdt. 

Generic  Characters. — Both  jaws  with  ranp> 
like  teeth,  having  *  row  of  longer,  pointed  ones 
on  the  margin  ;  brawha:  united  on  Ihc  throat  by 
a  common  membrane,  which  has  three  rays  on 
each  aide;  scales  of  a  stony  hardness  ;  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  opposite  to  each  other,  and  far  back. 


THE  COMMON  BILL  FISH. 
Lcpisosteus  ozt/urus. — RartNEsquE. 

fefcthy.  Ofaiemis,  p  74.    Kirtlaml't  Report,  p  19G. 

Button  Jour.  Natural  I  It*  lory.  IV— 1G. 
LtpuosttuM  kttrtneiuu.  Fauna  Boreal  i  Americana, 
p  Zft. 

Description. — Body  long,  cylindrical; 
back  slightly  arched  in  a  regular  curve  ; 
bead  flattened  above  and  on  the  sides,  en. 
cased  in  a  bony  covering,  having  distinct 
striae,  grooves  and  sutures,  with  the  jaws, 
which  are  thickly  set  with  teeth  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  lengthened  out  into  a  slender, 
flattened  beak  ;  upper  jaw  reaches  beyond 
the  lower, with  nostrils  near  its  extremity  ; 
tongue  fleshy,  bilobate  ;  roe  green  ;  eyes 
just  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
near  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw. 
Color  above  brownish  leaden,  sometimes 
with  an  umber  hue,  darkest  on  the  head, 
yellowish  pearly  white  below  ;  sides  spot- 
ted with  blackish  towards  the  tail ;  pecto- 
ral and  ventral  fins  brownish  ;  dorsnl, 
caudal  and  anal  yellow  and  ruddy,  spot- 
ted with  black  ;  dorsal  fin  commences 
over  the  posterior  part  of  the  anal ;  the 
attachment  of  the  caudal  oblique,  fin  roun- 
ded, with  the  outer  rays  armed  with 
•harp,  spiny  scales.  Body  covered  with 
thick,  strong,  hard,  bony  scales,  of  rhom- 
boidal  form, and  regularly  arranged  in  ob- 
lique rows.  Upon  the  lateral  line,  which 
is  straight,  but  indistinct  towards  the  tail, 
there  an*  60  scales.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men before  me  3  ft.  4  in.;  upp<*rjaw  to 
tbe  angle  of  th-  mouth  7  in.;  from  the 
angle  to  the  orbit  1.2  in;  from  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  gill  open- 
ing 12,  or  just  one  third  of  the  total  length, 
measured  through  the  middle  of  the  cau- 
dal fin  ;  ventrals  midway  between  the 
point  of  the  bill  and  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Weight  6  pounds. 
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Roys,  P.  11,  V.  6,  D.  8,  A.  9,  C.  12, 
History. — This  singular  fish  was  de- 
scribed by  Samuel  Champlain,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  lake  now  bearing  his 
name,  more  than  200  years  ago.  He 
called  it  CAnnM.rvut  which  was  probably 
the  Jndian  name.  The  Indians  assured 
him  they  were  often  seen  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  but  the  largest  he  saw  was  only 
five  feet  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  thigh.  It  is  considered  a  very 
voracious  fish,  and  when  any  of  them  are 
taken,  or  seen  in  tbe  water,  the  fishermen 
calculate  upon  little  success  in  taking 
other  kinds.  Charlevoix  telli  us  that  he 
preys  not  only  upon  other  fishes,  but  upon 
birds  also;  and  that  he  takes  them  by  the 
following  stratagem  :  Concealing  himself 
among  the  reeds  growing  on  the  marshy 
borders  of  the  lake,  he  thrusts  his  bill  out 
of  the  water  in  an  upright  position.  The 
bird,  wanting  rest,  takes  this  fur  a  broken 
limb,  or  dry  reed,  and  perches  upon  it. 
The  fish  then  opens  his  mouth  and  makes 
such  a  sudden  spring  that  the  bird  seldom 
escapes  him.  Charlevoix  also  assures  us 
that  the  Indians  regarded  the  teeth  of  this 
fish  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  head- 
ache, and  that  pricking  with  it  where  the 
pain  was  sharpest  took  it  away  instantly. 
The  scales  with  which  this  fish  is  covered 
are  so  thick  and  strong,  as  to  form  a  coat 
of  mail,  which  is  not  easily  pierced  with 
a  spear.  They  are  taken  only  occasionally 
in  the  seine  at  the  present  day,  but  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  seen  in  considerable 
numbers  lying  in  the  marshy  coves.  Its 
flesh  is  rank  and  tough,  and  is  not  used 
for  food.  The  usual  length  of  those  now 
taken,  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet, 
though  they  are  often  much  longer.  The 
specimen,  from  which  the  preceding  fig- 
ure and  description  were  made,  was  taken 
at  the  mouth  of  Winooski  river,  May  II, 
1841.  One  of  the  largest  specimens  which 
I  have  seen  was  taken  at  the  same  place, 
June  1G,  1838,  and  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. It  is  46  inches  long,  and  when 
caught  weighed  p°unds  This  species 
is  found  in  the  great  western  lakes,  and 
in  the  Ohio  river,  where  this  and  several 
other  species  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Gar  Ms/us. 


THE  STRIPED  BILL-FISH. 

Description. — Color  above  light  olive, 
with  a  dark  line  along  the  middle  of  tbe 
back,  and  dark  roundish  spots  on  the  up- 
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THE  STrtll'tlJ  BIM.  KIMI. 


THE  I.ISQ, 


per  mandible  and  towards  the  tail.  A 
broad  dark  bluish  brown  stripe  commen- 
ces on  the  side  of  the  hill,  passes  back- 
ward through  the  eve,  across  the  cheek 


O  a  n  v.  f  t  1 1 1 . — MHlMttptenw  ii—  Su/Jyrachudi. 

Fished  of  this  order  have  their  gills 
pectinated,  or  comb-like,  and  the  ventral 


and  operculum,  and  alonjr  the  side  and  fi,,s  vcry  near  the  pectoral,  either  before, 


through  1he  middle  of  the  tail  to  its  ex- 
tremity ;  below  this,  commencing  on  the 
lower  jaw  a  little  forward  of  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  is  a  hri<flit  yellowish  white 
stripe,  which  touches  upon  the  lower  Hide 
of  the  eye,  parses  through  the  base  of  the 
pectoral  tin  and  vanishes  near  the  tail  ; 
still  lower  is  a  ^ravish  brown  stripe,  with 
a  lighter  one  along  the  middle  of  the  bel- 
ly to  the  vent ;  fins  yellowish,  spotted 
with  brown  ;  under  mandible  black  ;  eye 
close  to  the  an^le  of  the  mouth,  and  di- 
rectly behind  it;  pupil  bhick,  surrounded 
by  a  bright  golden  line  ;  iris  brown  where 
covered  by  the  brown  stripe,  but  lighter 
on  the  upper  and  lower  margin.  Bill  flat- 
ter and  broader,  proportionally,  than  in 
the  L.  oxyumx  ;  teeth  sharp,  and  of  differ- 
ent bizcs,  4  rows  above  and  2  below  ;  up- 
per jaw  considerably  longest,  terminated 
in  a  knob  on  which  the  nostrils  are  situa- 
ted, and  which  is  articulated  over  the  tip 
of  the  lower  jaw;  all  the  fins  proportion 


beneath,  or  a  very  little  behind. 

I.— GADID.E,  OR  COD-FISH  FAMILY. 

Genus  Lota. — Cuvicr. 

s  Cm^ri'.  Chfrrer/rrs.—Btyiy  clr>npatcd,  one 
anal  an  !  I  wo  dor-al  fin* ;  tho  fecorH  dors*!  and 
I  he  anal  fin  long  ;  cirri  more  or  lew  numerous. 


THE  LING  OR  METHY. 

Lota  vtnruhsa. — Lk  Sueur. 

Rich.  Fauna  Ikmali,  \>.  218.  Kirthuid  '•  Report,  196. 
Jour.  Nut.  Hut.  1 V— 3t  Had**  wactUont, 
Lv  C?u.  Jour.  Acad.  >at.  bci  ,  Phil.,  I — Si. 

Description. — Body  thick  ;  back  near- 
ly straight  from  the  snout  to  the  tail ; 


    J  —  ,      UII  MH^  HWH-    .    -J   *  "  "       "  —  -"    "  —         "  •  *  J 

ally  much  longer  and  more  slender  than  abdomen  capacious,  and  often  flabby  when 
in  the  L.  outturns,  the  dorsal  and  anal  not  distended  with  food  or  spawn;  head 
reaching  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Lateral  broad  and  much  depressed ;  upper  jaw 
line  straight,  passing  along  near  the  up-  j  longest,  with  the  upper  lip  extending 
per  edge  of  the  dark  lateral  stripe,  con-  j  considerably  beyond  the  jaw  ;  snout  point- 
taining  62  scales.  Scales  rhomboidal,  ed  ;  orbit  elliptical ;  eyes  rather  small  and 
arranged  in  oblique  rows.  Pectoral  fins  nearly  round,  pupil  bluish  black,  iris 
situated  under  the  membranous  prolonga-  1  grayish  golden.  Above  varied  with  brown- 
tion  of  the  gill  cover;  vcntrals  nearly  nth,  olive  and  fuliginous,  darkest  on  the 
medial  ;  height  of  the  dorsal  1  in.,  length  head  ;  sides  obscurely  spotted  with  whi- 
.4,  commences  over  the  posterior  part  of  tish  ;  belly  yellowish,  rusty-white,  with 


the  anal,  and  extends  half  its  length  be- 
yond it  ;  height  of  the  anal  fin  1  inch, 
length  .5;  the  attachment  of  the  tail 
oblique  ;  tail  contained  about  6  times  in 
the  total  length  ;  the  head,  including  the 


ruddy  tinges ;  lateral  line  commences 
above  the  gill  opening  and  runs  a  straight 
course  to  the  middle  of  the  tail :  nostrils 
double,  the  anterior  lengthened  into  short 
cirri ;  the  cirrus  depending  from  the  tip 


bill,  a  little  more  than  3  times.    Length  ( of  the  under  lip  reddish  brown  ;  all  tho 


of  the  specimen  before  me  10.3  inches  ; 
lower  jaw  2,  upper  2.2,  from  the  snout  to 
the  eye  2.3,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
gill  cover  3.2,  to  the  ventral  fins  5,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  anal  7,  of  the  dor- 
■al  7.3 ;  longest  rays  of  the  caudal  1 .7. 

Rays,  P.  12,  V.  6,  D.  8,  A.  9,  C.  12. 

Historv. — The  only  specimen  which  I 
have  seen  of  this  fish  was  the  one  from 
which  the  preceding  description  and  fig- 
ure were  drawn.  It  was  taken  in  Bur- 
lington during  the  drought  in  August, 
1841,  in  a  small  cove,  whose  communica- 
tion with  the  Winooski  river  had  been 
cut  off*  by  the  subsiding  of  the  water. 
This  fish  may  be  the  young  of  the  prece- 
ding species,  but  finding  so  many  points 
of  difference,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
introduce  a  separate  description. 


fins  brownish  with  their  margins  black- 
ish ;  ventral  fins  before  the  pectoral,  slen- 
der and  pointed  ;  pectorals  broad  and 
rounded  ;  first  dorsal  ahort ;  second  dor- 
sal commences  nearly  over  the  vent,  and 
extends  to  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  whole 
outline  of  the  caudal  rounded;  anal  fin 
commences  about  an  inch  behind  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  dorsal,  and  termi- 
nates a  little  anterior  to  the  termination 
of  the  dorsal ;  teeth  small  and  card-like 
on  the  jaws,  palate  and  throat ;  tongue 
fleshy  and  smooth.  Length  of  the  largest 
of  three  specimens  before  me  23  inches, 
head,  to  the  upper  partof  the  gill  opening, 
4,  first  dorsal  1.5,  second  dorsal  9.5,  anal 
8.3,  height  of  the  dorsals  and  anal  1,  of 
the  jugular  and  pectorals  3,  cirrus  on  the 
lip  1.3;  orbit  .4  by  .5,  distance  between 
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THE  EEL-POUT. 


the  orbit  1.2 ;  vent  1  inch  nearer  the  snout 
than  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

Rays,  B.  7,  V.  6,  P.  D.  10-74,  A. 
68,  C.  40. 

History. — This  fish,  which  is  quite 
common  in  lake  Champlain  and  its  tribu- 
taries, 1  have  referred  to  Le  Sueur's  spe- 
cies the  f#V/it$  wwcw/w5wj,  as  agreeing  more 
nearly  with  his  description  than  with  any 
other  to  which  I  have  access.  There  are, 
however,  several  differences  between 
them.  In  Le  Sueur's  species  the  jaws 
•Te  said  to  be  equal ;  in  ours,  the  upper 
jaw  is  uniformly  longest ; — in  his  the  lat- 
eral line  is  said  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  ;  in  ours,  anterior  to  the  vent,  it  is 
much  nearer  the  back  than  the  belly. 
Our  fish  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Lota  brmmiana  described  by  Dr. 
Ptorer  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  IV,  page  58.  But  it  differs 
from  his  description  and  figure  io  having 
the  upper  jaw  longest,  in  having  the 
snoot  more  pointed  and  less  orbicular, 
cVc.  Judging  from  the  descriptions  with- 
out specimens  for  comparison,  1  should 
s*y  that  our  fish  differs  as  much  from  eith- 
er of  the  species  referred  to,  as  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  either  con- 
stitute three  distinct  species,  or  arc  all 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 

The  Ling  is  held  in  very  low  estima- 
tion as  an  article  of  food,  the  flesh  being 
tough  and  the  flavor  unpleasant.  This 
fish  is  one  of  the  greatest  gormandizers 
found  in  our  waters.  If  he  can  procure 
food,  he  will  not  desist  from  eating  so 
\onv  as  there  is  room  for  another  particle 
in  his  capacious  abdomen.  He  is  frequent- 
ly taken  with  bis  abdomen  so  much  dis- 
tended with  food  as  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  globe  or  toad-fish.  The 
smallest  of  the  three  before  me,  when  my 
description  was  made,  being  16  inches 
long,  was  so  completely  filled  with  the 
fishes  swallowed,  that  their  tails  were 
plainly  seen  in  its  throat  by  looking  into 
its  mouth.  On  opening  it,  I  found  no 
less  than  10  dace,  L.  pukhdlus,  all  about 
the  same  size,  and  none  of  them  less  than 
4  inches  long.  Seven  of  these  were  en- 
tire, and  appeared  as  if  just  swallowed. 
Upon  the  others,  the  digestive  process 
had  commenced. 


THE  EEL-POUT. 
Idla  rom.pns.ut. — Le  Sueur. 
Joot.  Aead.  Nat.  8ci.,  1—84.   Blorer'i  Report,  134. 

Description. — Color  of  the  back  and 
sides  yellowish  brown,  variegated  with 
darker  brown  spots  ;  gill  cover  and  snout 
darkest;  abu*  >oaen  whitish.  Body  in  front 
of  the  first  dorsal  cylindrical,  beginning 
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to  be  compressed  at  the  sides,  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  pectorals,  gradually  becom- 
ing more  so  towards  the  tail,  so  that  the 
caudal  rays  appear  a  membranous  prolon- 
gation of  the  body ;  body  covered  with 
minute  scales,  looking  like  cup-shaped 
depressions ;  lateral  fine  straight,  con- 
spicuous.  Head  much  compressed  ;  eyca 
circular ;  nostrils  double  ;  a  minute  cir- 
rus rises  from  the  back  of  each  anterior 
nostril,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  chin  ;  up- 
per jaw  longest ;  jaws  and  palate  armed 
with  minute  teeth.  First  dorsal  lighter 
than  the  body,  situated  the  length  of  the 
head  back  of  head,  Bhort ;  second  dorsal 
long,  reaching  to  the  tail  ;  anal,  the  same 
length  as  the  dorsal  ;  caudal  rounded ; 
most  of  the  fins  margined  with  black. 
Length  of  the  specimen  6  inches,  head  I. 
Rays  could  not  be  counted  on  account  of 
the  fleshy  texture  of  the  fin-membrane. 
— Slorcr. 

Histort. — This  fish  is  found  in  Con- 
necticut river  and  its  tributaries.  Not 
having  obtained  a  specimen  of  it,  I  have 
copied  Dr.  Storer's  description.  It  was 
first  described  by  Le  Sueur,  from  a  speci- 
men obtained  at  Northampton. 

Order  IV.— Malacoptertoii— Apodks. 

Fishes  of  this  order  have  long  bodies,  a 
thick  skin,  and  no  ventral  fins. 

MUR.ENID-E,  OR  EEL  FAMILY. 

GenusMurxna  . — Linn/tms. 

Generic  Characters.— Body  cylindrical,  elon- 
gated, covered  with  a  thick  and  smooth  akin  ;  the 
scales  very  small,  lubricated  with  copious  mucous 
secretion  ;  mouih  with  a  row  of  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
and  a  few  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  vomer  ;  pec- 
toral fins  close  lo  a  small  branchial  aperture ;  no 
ventral  fins ;  dorsal  fiu,  anal  fiu  and  caudal  fin 
united. 


THE  COMMON  EEL. 

Murcna  vulgaris. 

Morena anguitla,  Lin.  et.  Pen.    Augujlla  aeutiros- 
tr,»,  Yarrrll,  Hi  it.  Fiihe*,  II— <2tM.    A.  vulgaris 
Tram.  Lit.  nod  Phi.  Hoc.  N.  Y.,  I-3U0. 

Description.— Specimen  31  inches  in 
length ;  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  pectorals  3.G,  to  the  vent  13.3, 
to  the  commencement  cf  the  anal  13.6; 
circumference  just  tef«  ;c  the  eyes  2.3, 
one  and  a  half  inch  from  the  tip  of  the 
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THE  BLACK"  EEL. 


THE  SILVER  EEL. 


nnper  jaw  3.7,  at  the  base  of  the  pectorals 
5,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  6  .r>, 
of  the  anal  "».7,  distance  betwren  the  eyes 
.6,  height  of  the  pectorals  14,  base  .(). 
Body  cylindrie.il;  color  above  dark  olive 
brown,  extending  down  low  upon  the 
sides;  belly  white,  or  yellowish  white, 
Sometimes  with  a  ruddy  tinge ;  lateral 
line  irregular,  indistinct,  and  above  the 
middle  of  the  body,  before  the  vent,  he- 
hind  it,  medial  and  straight  to  the  middle 
of  the  tail;  jaws  narrow  and  rounded  at 
the  end  ;  lower  jaw  longest,  tipped  with 
brown  ;  lips  fleshy  ;  a  broad  band  of  small, 
•hort  teeth  in  each  jaw  and  upon  the  vo- 
mer; eye  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
pupil  black,  iris  golden  ;  nostrils  near  the 
eyes ;  a  short  fleshy  cirrus  on  each  side 
of  the  snout;  small  mucous  pores  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  head  ;  gap  of  the  mouth 
•mall ;  gill  opening  small  and  under  the 
anterior  origin  of  the  pectoral  fin,  which 
is  pointed ;  dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fin 
united.  Pectoral  rays  12.  Vent  3  inches 
nearer  the  snout  than  to  tho  extremity  of 
the  tail. 

History. — This  is  the  common  Eel  in 
Vermont,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  also  in  Canada,  where  it 
is  taken  in  very  large  quantities.  When 
skinned  and  skilfully  cooked  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  nourishing  article  of  food, 
and  is  by  many  considered  one  of  our  best 
fishes;  some,  however,  find  it  difficult  to 
surmount  the  prejudice  occasioned  by  its 
slender  snake-like  appearance.  The  or- 
dinary weight  of  those  taken  in  our 
streams  is  from  1  to  3  pounds.  By  com- 
paring the  above  description  with  the  two 
following,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Eel  dif- 
fers very  materially  from  those  found  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  particularly 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  pectoral 
fins.  By  comparing  our  Eel  with  the  de- 
scription and  figure  of  the  Sharp-nosed 
Eel,  AnqniNa  a^uJiros'ris,  in  Yarrell's  Brit- 
ish Fishes,  vol.  II,  p.  2H4,  I  find  the  agree- 
ment  in  the  position  of  the  fins,  »lc.,  so 
perfect,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  species,  and  that  the 
Common  Eel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
tributaries  is  identical  with  the  Common 
Eel  of  Great  Britain.  Between  our  fish 
and  Yarrell's  figure  there  ore  some  slight 
differences.  In  the  figure  the  head  is  too 
broad,  and  the  middle  rays  of  the  pectoral 
fins  are  too  short.  In  our  fish  the  middle 
rays  are  longest,  making  the  fin  appear 

pointed.   

THE  BLACK  EEL. 
Murctna  Ihistonicnsis.—Lr.  Soecr. 

Journal  Acad.  N«l.  Science,  Phil.,  I->7.  t*tow'» 
Boport,  po»c  157. 

Description.— Specimen  23  inches  in 


length  :  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  tho 
base  of"  the  pectorals  8  inches  ;  circumfer- 
ence of  the  body  back  of  the  head,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  pectorals,  3.4  inch- 
e* ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
Jin  3.4  ;  around  the  head  3  2,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ]  ~>  from  the  snout;  in  front  of 
the  eyes  J  .7  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  anal  fin  1 inches  ;  width  of 
the  body  over  the  pectorals  1.2,  pupil 
black,  iris  golden  ;  width  between  tho 
eyes  .4  ;  lateral  line  indistinct.  Color 
grayish  brown  above ;  yellowish  white 
beneath,  with  a  tinge  of  red  about  tho 
tail. — Storer. 

History. — The  Common  Eel,fonnd  in 
Connecticut  river,  and  in  the  streams  and 
ponds  in  this  state  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  I  suppose  to  belong  to 
this  species.  Not  having  obtained  speci- 
mens of  this  and  the  following  species,  I 
can  only  give  Dr.  Storer's  description  of 
them.  In  some  of  the  ponds  this  Eel 
grows  to  a  very  large  size.  They  are  fre- 
quently taken  at  the  outlet  of  1 
pond  weighing  8  or  10  pounds. 


THE  SILVER  EELs 

Murttna  argentca.—L*  Sueoh. 

Description. — Specimen  23  inches  in 
length  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  pectorals  7^  inches;  circum- 
ference of  the  body  back  of  the  bead  at 
the  commencement  of  the  pectorals  3£f 
around  the  head  1£  inch  from  the  snout 
3,  in  front  of  the  eyes  1.4,  at  the  origin  of 
the  dorsal  34;  from  the  tip  of  the  Tower 
jaw  to  the  anal  fin  9£  ;  width  of  the  body 
over  the  pectorals  .7  ;  width  between  the 
eyes  .3.  Lateral  line  exceedingly  dis- 
tinct, appearing  to  divide  equally  the 
darker  colored  back  from  the  beautiful 
lighter  silvery  abdomen  For  the  extent 
of  6  inches  in  front  of  the  anal-orifice,  a 
well  marked  line  or  furrow  resembling  in 
appearance  the  lateral  line. — St&rcr. 

II  istorv. — The  fish  known  by  the  name 
of  Silver  Eel  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  this  state,  1  suppose  to  be- 
long to  this  species,  hut  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  deciding  the  point  by  the 
examination  of  specimens. 


II.  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 

1.  STURIONIDjE.OR  STURGEON  FAM- 
ILY. 

Fishes  of  this  Family  have  free  bran- 
ch©, wide  gill  openings,  an  operculum, 
but  no  rays  in  the  gill 


! 
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THE  BOOND-NOSZD  STURG EON.  THK  SHARP-ROSI^D  STUROEU* 


Gkkos  Acipcnser. — LAnnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — B<»dy  elongate,  which, 
with  the  head,  is  provided  *i'h  rows  i.fradiatrd 
bon»  promimitces  ;  snout  poinied.  conical ,  mouili 
plaerdon  ihe  under  »urface  of  the  head,  tubular, 
and  without  teeth 


ROUND-NOSED  STURGEON. 
Acipcnser  rubUuntlus. — Le  Sueur. 

Description. — -General  color  bluish 
gray  above,  white  with  brushes  of  ruddy 
Beneath  ;  all  the  fins  of  a  brownish  hue, 
and  slightly  ruddy,  with  the  outer  margin 
whitish  ;  form  rounded,  elongated  and  ta- 
pering regularly  to  the  caudal ;  head  roun- 
ded ;  snout  short  and  rounded  ;  upper 
part  of  the  head  with  a  bony  covering  , 
three  rows  of  small  and  slightly  develop- 
ed bony  tubercles  without  spines  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  body,  one  on 
the  back,  and  one  on  each  side  along  the 
lateral  line.  Plates  or  tubercles  on  the 
lateral  line  31  or  32;  also  a  few  plates  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  anal,  and  the  cau- 
dal ;  but  there  are  no  ventral  rows  as 
there  are  in  the  oxirrhynchus  and  most  other 
apecies.  Eyes  rather  small,  prominent, 
ins  dark  golden  ;  nostrils  double  and 
large  ;  four  equal  cirri  suspended  in  a 
transverse  line  between  the  mouth  and 
end  of  the  snout,  but  nearest  the  latter, 
being  2  in.  from  the  snout  and  2^  from 
the  mouth ;  cirri  2£  inches  long,  round, 
the  sixe  of  a  goose-quill  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  to  a  point ;  color  brownish  white 
excepting  their  points,  which  are  red  ; 
mouth  under  side  of  the  head,  tubular, 
ovate,  3  in.  by  2  in.,  and  capable  of  2  in- 
ches protrusion.  All  the  fins  thick.  The 
anal  commences  4£  in.  behind  the  vent, 
and  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  dor- 
sal. Color  of  the  intestines  dark;  stom- 
ach a  thick  sack  resembling  a  fowl's  giz- 
aard  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
4  A.  2  inches  ;  weight  264  ,b*-  Length 
of  the  head  to  the  total  length  as  1  to  5  ; 
distance  between  the  eyes  4  in.,  from  the 
eyes  to  the  end  of  the  snout  4£ ;  from  the 
nose  to  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
37  inches. 

HisVorv. — This  fish  is  quite  common 
in  lake  Champlain,  and  grows  to  a  very 
large  sixe.  It  is  frequently  taken  in  the 
seine  measuring  more  than  6  ft.  in  length, 
and  weighing  100  pounds  or  more.  Its 
flesh,  though  not  generally  very  much 
esteemed,  if  properly  cooked  is  verv  good 
eating.    When  eaten  fresh  it  if  usually 


cut  into  slices  and  fried  in  butter,  with 
suitable  seasoning  *,  but  whether  eaten 
fresh  or  suited,  the  skin  should  always  be 
taken  «>fF  before  it  is  cooked,  as  the  oil 
contained  in  that  imparts  a  disagreeable 
flavor.  The  Indian  method  of  capturing 
the  Sturgeon  in  lake  Champlain,accurdmg 
to  Charlevoix  (Travels,  Vol.  I— 1 19),  was 
as  follows  •.  *  Two  men  placed  themselves 
in  the  two  ends  of  n  canoe.  The  one  behind 
steered  and  the  other  stood  up  holding  a 
dart  in  one  hand,  to  which  one  end  of  a 
long  cord  was  fastened,  and  the  other  end 
fastened  to  the  canoe.  When  he  saw  a 
Sturgeon  within  his  reach,  he  threw  his 
dart  and  endeavored  to  sttike  where  there 
were  no  scales.  If  the  fish  was  wounded 
he  darted  ofT,  drawing  the  conoe  pretty 
swiftly  after  him,  but  usually  died  after 
swimming  about  I -A)  paces,  and  was  then 
drawn  in  by  the  cord.' 


THE  SHARP-NOSED  STURGEON. 
Acipenser  ozyrhynehus. — Mitchell. 
Description. — Body  elongated,  taper* 
ing ;  form  pentagonal,  with  the  angles 
covered  with  rough,  radiated  bony  plates, 
each  having  a  saddle-like  base  and  a  spur- 
like  process  arising  from  its  centre  and 
hooking  backward,  and  usually  termina- 
ting in  a  sharp  point ;  the  rest  of  the  skin 
roughened  by  small  scubrous  patches  of 
bony  matter,  resembling  the  spiculos  of 
minute  crystals  ;  head  encased  in  a  bony 
covering,  and  lengthened  into  an  acute, 
conical  snout;  mouth  on  the  under  side 
of  the  head,  ovate,  toothless,  and  protrac- 
tile  ;  four  cirri  depending  in  a  cross  row 
between  the  mouth  and  the  end  of  the 
snout,  a  little  nearest  the  latter.  The 
operculum  is  a  single  radiated  bony  plate  J 
eyes  rather  small,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
orbit  just  midway  between  the  point  of 
the  snout  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
operculum  ;  nostrils  before  the  eyes,  dou- 
ble, lower  orifice  much  largest.  Colos 
grayish  brown  above,  yellowish  white  be. 
neath.  Bony  pimes,  12  between  the  en- 
casement of  the  head  and  the  dorsal  fin, 
one  of  which  rests  upon  the  base  of  the 
dorsal,  and  is  usually  without  a  spine  ;  be«> 
tween  the  dorsal  and  the  caudal  is  usual- 
ly one  large  plate  and  two  or  three  smal- 
ler ones  ;  lateral  plates  variable,  but  gen- 
erally 28;  ventral  plates  from  &  to  10  J 
the  spur-like  processes  longest  and  most 
pointed  in  the  smaller  specimens;  usual 
length  from  2  to  3  feet. 
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History. — This  fish  is  occasionally  ta- 
ken in  lake  Champlain,  and  is  here  known 
by  the  name  of  /rVJ-  Sturgeon.  It  seldom 
exceeds  3  feet  in  length  or  20  pounds  in 
weight,  but'  is  much  more  generally  and 
highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  than 
the  preceding  species,  some  even  ranking 
it  as  one  of  our  best  fishes  for  the  table. 
This,  like  the  preceding,  should  be  skin, 
ned  before  it  is  cooked,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

IL— CYCLOSTOMID^E,  OR  LAMPREY 
FAMILY. 

Fishes  of  this  family  have  their  jaws 
fixed  in  an  immoveable  ring.  Their  bran- 
chia)  are  fixed  with  numerous  openings. 

Genus  Pxtromyzok. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Cknraeiers. — Body  eel-shaped ;  month 
circular,  armed  with  loot h-l ike  processes;  lip* 
forming  a  continuous  circle  around  th  O  mou  t  h  ; 
■even  openings  on  each  side  ef  ihe  neck,  leadin* 
lo  seven  branchial  cells;  no  pectoral  or  ventral 
fins  ;  dorsal,  anal  and  caudal  fins  formed  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  skin  on  those  parts. 


THE  BLUE  LAMPREY. 

Petromtfznn  n igrico ns. — Le  Sueur. 
Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  N.  9.  J.  335.  Storor's  Rep.197. 

Description. — Color  above  dark  bluish 
gray,  beneath  and  fins  dingy  white  ;  sev- 
eral rows  of  blackish  dots  about  the  head 
and  neck.  Anterior  third  of  the  body 
cylindrical ;  the  posterior  two-thirds  flat- 
tened laterally,  and  very  much  so  toward 
the  tail ;  head  slightly  flattened  above  and 
terminated  in  an  oblique,  oval  or  circular 
mouth,  which  is  armed  within  with  nu- 
merous yellowish,  spinous  teeth,  project- 
ing from  widened  bases,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fleshy  lip  which  is  margined  with  a 
row  of  fine  papilla; ;  a  small  white  spot  on 
the  top  of  the  head  between  the  eyes,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  spiracle.  The  first 
dorsal  commences  in  the  middle  of  the 
fish,  the  separation  between  the  dorsals 
merely  a  notch;  the  length  of  the  first 
dorsal  contained  4£  times  in  the  second. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  5  inch- 
es,—head,  to  the  eye,  1  inch,  to  the  vent 
34,  width  of  the  mouth  .4. 

History. — The  fresh  water  Lampreys 
op  Lamprri/.J£d!,  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly called,  resemble,  in  their  habits, 
the  Blood-Sucker  much  more  than  the 


ordinary  fishes.  They  obtain  their  snb- 
sistence  principally  by  attaching  them- 
selves by  their  mouths  to  the  bodies  of 
larger  fishes,  and  drawing  nourishment 
from  them  by  suction  ;  for  this  purpose 
their  mouth  and  tongue  are  admirably 
adapted,  the  latter  acting  in  the  throat 
like  the  piston  of  a  pump,  while  the  cir- 
cular lips  of  the  former  adhere  closely  to 
the  side  of  the  fish,  and  by  these  means 
the  softer  parts  of  the  larger  fish  are  drawn 
into  the  mouth  and  swallowed  by  the  par- 
asite. When  a  Lamprey  once  fasten* 
himself,  in  this  manner,  upon  a  large  fish, 
he  adheres  with  such  force  as  to  baffle  all 
the  efforts  of  the  fish  to  rid  himself  of  his 
unwelcome  incumbrance.  Fishes  are  fre* 
quently  taken  in  the  seine  with  Lampreys 
still  adhering  to  them,  and  others  with 
deep  depressed  wounds  upon  their  sides, 
affording  indubitable  proof  of  their  having 
been  attached.    The  fresh  water  Lam- 

[ireys  seldom  exceed  6  or  8  inches  in 
ength,  and  no  account  is  made  of  them 
ns  an  article  of  food. 

Gemus  Ammoco:tes. — Dum&. 
Generic  Chi  rasters.— Form  of  the  body,  tftf 
branchial  apertures  and  fins,  like  those  of  the  Lain* 
preys;  upper  lip  semi-circular,  with  a  straight, 
transverse  under  lip ;  month  without  teeth,  but 
furnished  with  numerous  short  membranous  cirri. 


-  THE  MUD  LAMPREY. 
Ammocaitt  concolitr. — Kirtland. 
Boston  Journal  Nat.  History,  vol.  (If.  p.  473,  pL  9& 
Description.— Form  nearly  cylindri- 
cal for  two-thirds  the  length,  then  grad- 
ually flattened  to  the  extremity  of  tho 
tail,  where  it  is  quite  thin  ;  color  yellow- 
ish brown  above,  gradually  becoming 
lighter  towards  the  belly,  but  without  the 
dividing  line  between  the  lighter  and 
darker  parts,  mentioned  by  Le  Sueur  in 
his  description  of  the  A.  bicolor.  Eyes  so 
minute  as  hardly  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye  ;  nostrils  on  a  light  colored  disk  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  in  front  of  the 
eyes ;  upper  lip  longer  than  the  lower,  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  protractile  and 
capable  of  being  closed  so  as  to  conceal 
the  lower  one ;  small  papilla?  on  the  in- 
side of  the  lips  and  fringes  within  tho 
mouth.  The  branchial  openings,  seven, 
in  number,  commence  below  and  a  little 
back  of  the  eye,  and  extend  backward, 
passing  obliquely  downward,  the  aper- 
tures  appearing  like  short  oblique  slits. 
Sides  with  an  annular,  or  ribbed  appear- 
ance. The  fin,  which  is  of  a  dull  yellow- 
ish color,  commences  near  the  middle  of 
the  back,  passes  round  the  tail  and  termi- 
nates just  behind  the  vent.  About  three 
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fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  commence- 
ment is  a  considerable  depression  in  the 
fin  for  more  than  half  an  inch,  but  it  does 
not  amount  to  a  division.  The  fin  rays 
are  white,  minute  and  forked.  The  long- 
est of  three  specimens  before  me  .r>.3  incJi- 
es  ;  from  the  snout  to  the  posterior  bran- 
chial opening  1.1,  to  the  vent  4.1.  Rays 
too  small  to  be  counted. 

History. — This  fish  agrees  very  well 
with  Kirtland's  description  excepting  the' 


depression  in  the  dorsal,  and  that  the 
broadest  part  of  the  dorsal  is  some  dis- 
tance behind  the  vent.  During  the  drought 
in  September,  1*41,  I  found  large  num- 
bers of  these  fishes,  which  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  small  coves  along  the  banks  of  Wi- 
nooski  river,  from  which  the  water  had 
evaporated.  This  fish  is  known  in  many 
places  by  the  name  of  Mud-Eel,  or  Blind- 
Eel.  *try- 


CHAPTER  VI. 


INVERTEBRAL  ANIMALS  OF  VERMONT 


Preliminary  Obsrmdians. 

Invertebral  animals  are  such  animals  as 
we  destitute  of  a  spine  or  back  bone,  and 
are  so  exceedingly  numerous  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  molluscous  animals, 
we  shall  not  even  attempt  to  give  a  cata- 
logue of  them.  The  animals  of  this  great 
division  are  extremely  various  in  their 
structure,  habits,  and  dispositions.  Some 
have  their  bodies  protected  by  a  shelly 
covering,  while  others  have  their  bodies 
and  limbs  surrounded  by  crustaceous 
plates,  while,  again,  others  have  no  other 
covering  than  a  soft  and  tender  skin  A 
few  only  of  them  have  red  blood,  and 
none  of  them  possess  all  of  the  five  senses. 
In  many  cases  the  sexes  are  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  in  some  cases  the 
species  is  continued  by  a  process  some- 
what resembling  vegetation.  They  all 
afford  eminent  manifestations  of  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  of  the  Creator ;  and,  though 
generally  regarded  as  insignificant  and 
contemptible,  many  of  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  comfort  and  interest  of  man, 
while  a  still  greater  number  are  employed 
in  annoying  and  injuring  him. 

Section  I. — Mollcsca. 

Fmh'Waicr  ami  Land  Shells. 

Prepared  expressly  for  this  work, 
By  Charles  B.  Adams,  A.  M., 

Proftssor  o/.Yaiwal  /fof«-r,  MxddUbury  CtlUgt. 

FAMILY  PERTSTOMIANA. 
Genus  Paludina. 
Characters. — Shell  conoid ;  whorls 
modifying  the  aperture,  which  i?  ovate  or 


nearly  orbicular,  with  the  margins  united.  Oper- 
culum thin,  corneoui,  concentric.  Animal  with 
the  head  nliort ;  rostrum  small  and  truncato  ;  ten- 
tacles alender,  with  the  eyes  on  an  enlargement 
at  Iheir  base  ;  foot  broad,  thin. 


Paludina  decisa. — Sat. 

Description.— Shell  ovate-conic,  with 
revolving  rows  of  bristly  filaments  when 
young,  smooth  when  mature,  green ;  apex 
truncate  ;  whorls  bix,  convex  ;  suture 
deep  ;  spire  a  little  longer  than  the  aper- 
ture, which  is  pyriform  ;  umbilicus  very 
small.  Length  1.25  inch;  breadth  0.75 
inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spine  58°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  very  com- 
mon in  ponds  and  streams,  and  is  found 
near  the  water's  edge  partly  buried  in 
mud  or  sand.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
crawling  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
from  the  water.  They  are  viviparous,  and 
produce  their  young  in  May.  These,  at 
birth,  arc  furnished  with  a  shell  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  globular, 
and  of  a  pale  horn  color,  and  arc  nearly 
transparent.  In  the  progress  of  growth, 
the  shell  becomes  proportionally  more 
elongate,  and  the  part  which  was  formed 
previous  to  birth  it  invariably  broken  off. 
They  are  very  rarely  found  heterostrophe. 
One  such  individual,  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
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found  in  Otter  Creek,  in  Middlebury.  j 
Paludina  inUgra.—  SkX. 

Description — This  species  so  much1 
resembles  the  preceding,  that  a  formal  de- 
scription is  unnecessary.    Its  ap«>x  is  not  j 
truncated,  ao  that,  with  a  greater  diver- 
gence of  the  spire,  it  is,  nevertheless,! 
longer  than  that  shell.    It  is  also  thicker, ; 
and  the  whorls  are  less  convex.    This  I 
shell  i*  common  in  the  western  states,  but , 
it  is  extremely  rare  in  Vermont,  only  thr.'e  j 
or  f>ur  specimens  having  been  obtained 
in  lake  Champlain.    Length  1.3  inch  ;  j 
breath  0.75  inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spire, 
63J. 

Paludina  pornta. — Sat. 
Description. — Shell  conic,  horn  col- 
or ;  whorls  four  and  a  half,  convex  ;  su- 
ture rather  deep;  apex  subacute,  spire  as 
long  as  the  aperture,  the  libium  of  which 
is  appressed  to  the  penultimate  whorl  ; 
umbilicus  rather  large.    Length  0.27  in. ; 

divergence  of  the 


breadth  O.li)  inch 
spire  72J. 

Rv.marks. — This  species  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  streams  and  in  lake  Champlain. 
it  is  sometimes  brownish  or  greenish. 

Paludina  lustrica.—S\r. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-elongate, 
horn  color  ;  whorls  four  and  a  half,  con- 
vex ;  suture  rather  deep  ;  apex  very  ob- 
tuse ;  spire  as  long  as  the  aperture, which 
is  ovate-orbicular,  with  the  labium  not 
appresjed  to  the  penultimate  whorl,  and 
sometim"s  scarcely  touching  it ;  umbili- 
cus small.  Length  U  16  inch  ;  breadth 
0.1 1  inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spire  47°. 

Remarks. — This  small  species  is  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  the  obtuseness  of  the 
apex,  less  divergence  of  the  spire,  and 
small  umbilicus  ;  also  in  the  labium, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  penulti- 
mate whorl,  so  that  the  shell  much  resem- 
bles a  valvata.   

Genus  Valvata. 

Generic  Characters.— Shell  di»cnid  or  co- 
noid ;  whorls  cylindrical;  aperturfl  orbicular,  noi 
modified  by  the  penuhiuwio  whoil;  margin*  con- 
tinuous.dMiinct  fronUMe  penultimate  whorl.  Oper- 
culum orbicular,  concentric.  Animal  with  ire 
loot  bilobed  b-ifore  ;  head  pr-)b'">cifjtli»rm ;  tenia 
cles  very  Ion*,  sender,  obtut*.  cylindrical  ;  eye* 
sesiile  behind  ihe  UmiacUa,  with  a  branchial  fil* 
ameot  resembling  a  third  tentacle 


Valvata  triearinata. — Sat. 
DxscRiPTion.— Shell  depressed,  conic, 
thin,  green,  obsoletely  striat*  ;  auture 


well  impressed  ;  whorls  three  or  four, 
rendered  subquadrangular  by  the  revolv- 
ing carina?,  of  which  two  appear  on 
the  spire,  and  three  on  the  last  whorl ; 
these  are  very  much  raised,  rounded, 
equi-dislant,  the  inferior  bordering  the 
umbilicus,  which  is  broad  and  deep.— 
Length  0.13  inch  ;  breadth  0.22  inch  ;  di- 
vergence of  the  spire  00°,  sometime* 
much  greater. 

Rkmarks  —  This  shell,  very  curious  on 
account  of  its  carina?,  is  common  in  lake 
Champlain,  and  in  some  of  our  streams. 
Varieties  occur  in  which  the  middle  cari- 
nn  is  obsolete,  or  in  which  none  are  very 
distinct.*  Other  varieties  have  the  spire 
less  elevated,  or  even  in  the  plane  of  the 
last  whorl. 

Valvata  *incera.—S\r. 

Description. — Shell  globose-discoid) 
obsoletely  striate ,brownish-green  ;  whorls 
three  and  a  half,  accurately  rounded,  rap- 
idly enlarging  to  the  aperture  ;  suture 
deeply  impressed  ;  spire  but  little  eleva- 
ted ;  apex  obtuse;  umbilicus  depp,  about 
two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  last  whorl ;  mar- 
gin of  the  aperture  touching  the  penulti- 
mate whorl.     Length  0  1  ;  breadth  05 
inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spire  about  135° 
Remarks.— This  shell  is  much  like  the 
rar.  simplex  of  the  preceding  species. 
The  umbilicus  is  usually  a  little  larger, 
but  the  most  striking  characteristic  is  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  whorls,  the  last 
being  more  than  three  times  the  diameter 
of  the  penultimate.  The  divergence  of  the 
spire  is  never  so  small  as  in  that  species, 
but  like  that  is  sometimes  much  more 
thnn  in  the  type  of  the  species,  even  to 
180". 


FAMILY  MELANIANA. 
Genus  Melasia. 
G'ncric  Cfwradcrs  —  Shell  turriied  ;  aperture 
en' ire.  ovate,  etT»i«e  ;  columella  thickened,  arcuale. 
Operculum  horny.  «ub«piral.  Animal  oviparous; 
not  short  ;  rostrum  triiur  ale ;  leniacles  filiform, 
wiih  the  eyes  outeide,  at  or  neai  their  base. 


Jtfefenie  depygis.—SkJ.  Var. 
Description. — Shell  elongate-conic, 
yellowish  horn-color,  with  abroad  rufous 
band  on  the  whorls  of  the  spire,  with  a 
second  similar  band  on  the  lower  third  of 
the  last  whorl ;  upper  whorls  carinate  on 
the  lower  side  ;  whorls  eight  or  nine ; 
spire  twice  as  Ions  as  the  aperture  Length 
0  53  inch  ;  breadth  0.22  inch}  divergence 

of  the  spire  33°.    
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Rem  arks.— Thin  species  is  interesting, 
as  the  only  representative  in  New  Eng- 
land of  a  family  whose  species  are  so  nu- 
merous in  the  Southern  and  Western 
atates.  Here  it  is  found  only  on  our  west- 
ern border  in  lake  Champlain,  where  but 
a  few  specimens  have  been  obtained.  It 
has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
species,  differing  much  in  its  proportions 
from  the  type  of  Say's  species.  But  since 
specimens  from  Ohio  vary  much  in  their 
proportions,  we  have  not  been  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  distinct  species. 

FAMILY  LIMNJEANA. 

GENUS  LlMNiEA. 

Generic  Characters.  Shell  thin,  oral  or  elon- 
gate ;  spire  elevated,  mare  or  leas  acute ;  aperture 
longer  than  wide  ;  margins  not  continuous  ;  colu- 
mella with  a  single  oblique  fold.  No  operculum. 
Animal  hermaphrodite,  spiral ;  head  depressed  ; 
tentacles  flattened,  triangular,  short,  with  the 
eyes  at  their  base,  on  the  inner  front  side ;  foot 
thin,  oval,  shorter  than  the  shell. 


Umneea  megasoma. — Sat. 
Description -Shell large, ovate, brown, 
with  coarse  incremental  stria?  ;  whorls 
five,  convex  ;  last  whorl  very  large,  infla- 
ted ;  *  suture  deep ;  spire  two-thirds  as 
long  as  the  aperture,  which  is  large. 
Length  2  inches;  breadth  1.2  inch;  di- 
vergence of  the  spire  58°. 

Remarks.— This  large  and  noble  spe- 
cies was  originally  discovered  in  the 
North  West  Territory,  in  latitude  48°. 
Subsequently  it  ha*  been  found  only  in 
Burlington.  It  is  very  rare  in  cabinets, 
but  quite  recently  the  author  of  this 
work  discovered  a  large  number  in  Bur- 
lington, at  a  low  stage  of  the  water. 
Umiutn  nppresxa. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  large,  thin,  horn 
color,  elongate ;  whorls  seven;  upper  ones 
planulate,  lower  ones  convex,  last  one 
much  enlarged  and  obtusely  shouldered 
above  ;  suture  not  much  impressed  ;  spire 
long,  slender  ;  apex  acute  ;  aperture  long- 
oval  ;  margin  thin  snd  sharp ;  columellar 
fold  strong  Length  175  inch;  breadth 
0.75  inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spire  above 
33°,  below  40°. 

Remarks. -This  species  has  been  found 
for  the  most  part  with  the  preceding  at 
Burlington.  Its  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  I*  sto-snnh's,  of  Europe, 
are  rery  slight.  

•  Wkorb  inadwlentrj,  made  to  rerohre  U»e 
wrootf  way  io  our  axura. 

Pt.  i.  20 


Limiuta  gracilis. — J  at. 

Description. — Shell  very  long  and 
slender,  pale  horn  color;  whorls  four  and 
a  half,  very  oblique,  slightly  and  regular* 
ly  convex;  suture  not  much  impressed ; 
aperture  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
spire,  long-oval ;  labium  entirely  separate 
from  the  penultimate  whorl,  moderately 
reflected,  with  a  large  rima  behind  it,  as 
strong  as  the  labrum.  Length  1  inch ; 
breadth  0.18  inch  ;  divergence  of  spire  18". 

Remarks. — This  extremely  rare  spe- 
cies was  discovered  by  Prof.  Benedict,  in 
Lake  Champlain,  at  Crown  Point.  One 
or  two  specimens  have  been  found  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  the  lake.  The  shell  is 
remarkable  for  its  length,  which  is  nearly 
six  times  the  breadth,  although  the  whorls 
are  very  few.  The  development  of  the 
labium  is  also  very  remarkable.  No  oth- 
er species  can  be  compared  with  this. 

Ijimruta  pallida. — Adams. 

Description. — Shell  moderately  elon- 
gate, ovate-fusiform,  very  pale  horn  color, 
semi-transparent,  not  very  thin,  with  fine 
irregular  striae  of  growth,  whorls  five  and1 
a  half,  moderately  convex ;  suture  well 
impressed;  spire  four-fifths  as  long  as  the 
aperture,  acutely  conic  ;  apex  sub-acute  \ 
body  whorl  not  much  enlarged,  somewhat 
produced  below  ;  columellar  fold  mode' 
rale  ;  umbilicus  large.  Length  0.48  inch ; 
breadth  0.22  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  45°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  rather  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain,  clinging  to  rocks 
and  stones.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
any  other  region  except  in  Aodover,  Ms. 
It  is  sometimes  nearly  white.  It  differs 
from  L.  desidiosa  in  having  its  columella 
much  less  tortuous,  and  its  aperture  less 
elongated  below  the  fold. 

Limtuta  el  odes.— Sat. 

Description. — Shell  brown  horn-color ; 
whorls  seven,  convex;  suture  well  im- 
pressed ;  spire  longer  than  the  aperture, 
conic,  sub-acute  ;  last  whorl  somewhat 
vontricose ;  labium  appressed  closely  to 
the  penultimate  whorl ;  columella  promi- 
nent, with  a  very  strong  fold.  Length 
1.2  inch;  breadth  0.55  inch  ;  divergence 
of  the  spire  45°. 

Remarks  — Limvota  umbrosa,  Sat,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  this  species,  its 
principal  difference  consisting  in  the  fee- 
bleness of  its  columellar  fold,  which  is,  in 
this  species,  of  a  variable  character.  This 
variety  is  much  more  abundant  io  Ver- 
mont than  the  type  of  L.  el  odes.  This 
species  differs  from  t..  desidiosa  chiefly 
in  not  having  the  columella  produced  in 
a  straight  line  below  the  fold  ;  from  /,. 
pallida  in  the  less  proportional  siae  of  the 
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last  whorl,  and  greater  convexity  of  the 
whorls ;  from  L.  palvstm  of  Europe  chiefly 
in  the  greater  convexity  of  the  whorls 
and  less  acumination  of  the  spire.  By 
some  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
latter. 

Limnaa  desidiosa.— Sat. 

Description.— Shell  brown  horn  col- 
or, elongate-ovate  ;  whorls  nearly  six, 
■lightly  convex  ;  suture  distinct ;  spire 
about  as  long  as  the  aperture,  which  is 
lengthened  below ;  columellar  fold  feeble ; 
labium  appressed  ;  columella  produced  be- 
low the  fold  in  a  straight  line.  Length 
0.55  inch ;  breadth  0.25  inch  ;  divergence 
of  the  spire  45*  to  55°. 

Remarks.— This  species  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  subject  to  great  variation  of 
fbrrn,  frequently  being  elongated,  and  re- 
sembling L.  el  odes.  Other  individuals  are 
short,  as  in  Say's  figure  (Am.  Conch.,) 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  last  wborl  is  in- 
flated and  more  or  less  shouldered,  while 
the  lower  part  is  produced  aB  is  usual. 
This  variety  approaches  L.  umbilicata  of 
Mass.,  which  has  the  umbilicus  larger, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  last  whorl  ab- 
breviated, inflated,  and  globular. 

Limnaa  caper ata. — Say. 

Description.— Shell  ovate,  brown,  with 
minute  revolving  raised  lines,  which  nre 
in  some  very  distinct,  and  in  others  most- 
ly obsolete  ;  whorls  nearly  six,  convex  ; 
suture  distinct ;  spire  about  as  long  as  the 
aperture,  conic, acute ;  columella  reddish, 
slightly  folded,  thickened,  and  reflected 
over  an  umbilicus.  Length  0.45  inch ; 
breadth  0.24  inch;  divergence  of  the 
spire  57°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  well  char- 
acterised by  the  revolving  raised  lines, 
which  will  generally  be  seen  around  the 
umbilical  region, when  obsolete  elsewhere. 
The  last  whorl  and  the  aperture  are  more 
regularly  rounded  than  in  the  preceding 


Remarks. — This  species,  seldom  found 
plentifully,  is  not  uncommon  in  lake 
Champlain.  It  is  there  found  of  a  deep 
bay  color. 


CrENCS  Fiitsa. 
Generic  Characters. — Shell  helerostrophe,  shi- 
ning, otherwise  like  Limniea  ;  operculum  want- 
ing ;  animal  with  long,  slender  tentacles ;  having 
the  eyes  at  their  base  on  the  inner  aide. 
Physa  aneillaria.— Sat. 
Description.— Shell  ovate,  yellowish 
brown,  sometimes  of  a  bay  color ;  whorls 
four,  flattened ;  suture  not  impressed  ; 
•pirc  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  length  of 
the  aperture  ;  apex  acute ;  last  whorl  very 
large  ;  aperture  acute  and  narrow  above, 
wide  below ;  outer  lip  often  thickened 
within  ;  columella  produced  in  a  right 
Ime  below  its  fold.    Length  0  65  inch  ; 
breadth  0.48  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
110°. 


Physa  heterostropha.— Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  brown; 
whorls  five,  slightly  convex;  suture  slight- 
ly impressed ;  apex  acute ;  aperture  acute 
and  somewhat  narrowed  above ;  columel- 
la produced  in  a  right  line  ;  outer  lip  of- 
ten thickened  within.  Length  0.75  inch; 
breadth  0.45  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  varying  in  different  shells  from  65* 
to  70*. 

Remarks.— This  species  is  abundant  in 
various  parts  of  this  state.  Its  young  are 
not  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
preceding  species. 

Physa  gyrina. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  long-ovate,  yel- 
lowish brown  ;  whorls  five,  slightly  con- 
vex; suture  moderately  impressed;  apex 
acute  ;  aperture  less  acuto  above  than 
the  preceding  species ;  columella  a  little 
curved  below  ;  outer  lip  often  thickened 
within.  Length  0.55  inch  ;  breadth  0.75 
inch ;  divergence  of  the  spire  50°. 

Remark.— This  species  is  very  rare  in 
this  state. 

Physa  kypnorum.— Drap. 

Description. — Shell  elongate,  yellow- 
ish brown  ;  whorls  six,  moderately  con- 
vex ;  suture  well  impressed  ;  apex  acute ; 
spire  nearly  as  long  as  the  aperture, 
which  is  regularly  narrowed  to  the  tip ; 
columella  oblique,  in  its  lower  part  turned 
backwards  and  upwards ;  outer  lip  not 
thickened  within.  Length  0.58  inch; 
breadth  0.25  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  453. 

Remarks. — This  species,  described  by 
Say  as  P.  clonuata,  does  not  differ  from 
the  European  shell,  whose  name  we  have 
prefixed  to  it.  It  is  found  in  swamps  and 
in  small  sluggish  streams. 

The  above  four  species  of  Physa  differ 
chiefly  in  the  ratio  of  the  spire  to  the  aper- 
ture, and  in  the  divergence  of  the  former, 
which  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  length 
and  breadth  so  far  as  it  is  uniform  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spire.  The  gradation 
in  these  characters  is  parallel,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  their  measure- 
ments. 

Genus  Planorbis. 
Generic  Characters.— with  the  revo- 
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lutions  of  iho  spire  in  A  plane,  and  subsequently 
visible  on  both  sidts;  aperture  lunated  by  the  in- 
truaion  of  (be  penult  wborl ;  operculum  none  ; 
animal  long,  rolled  up  like  the  shi-ll ;  head  aailille- 

aha|K-d ;  tentacles  long,  C'>riiraciile,  with  the  eyes 

.1  •   :  i  


Planorbis  lentvs,  P.  coryultntus,  and 
P.  trivolvis,  of  Say,  are  undoubtedly  va- 
rieties of  one  species,  to  all  of  which  the 
following  description  will  apply. 

Description. — Shell  brown, sometimes 
greenishfCoarselystriate  across  the  whorls, 
of  which  there  are  four  and  a  half ;  inner 
whorls  sharply  carinate  on  the  left  side  ; 
suture  very  deep,  except  between  the  in- 
ner whorls  of  the  left  side,  where  it  is  not 
depressed  below  the  carina ;  inclination 
of  the  shell  to  the  left  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar 15°  to  20°  ;  aperture  extending  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  left  side,  sometimes  be- 
yond that  of  the  right  side,  narrowing 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  with  about  three 
quarters  of  the  height  of  the  penult  whorl 
moderately  intruding.  Greatest  breadth  [ 
1.1  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.36  inch  ;  height 
of  aperture  0.5B  inch. 

R f.marks. — Sometimes  the  carination 
of  the  left  side  extends  through  all  the 
whorls.  The  extension  of  the  aperture 
on  the  right  side  is  of  a  very  variable 
character,  especially  at  different  ages, 
and  in  some  localities  the  growth  is  very 
exuberant.  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
latter  case  occurred  in  Otter  Creek,  just 
below  the  falls  in  Middlebury,  where 
great  numbers  of  large  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimens were  obtained  in  the  spring  of 
1839,  although  they  have  since  entirely 
disappeared. 

Planorbis  campanulatus. — Say. 

Description. -Shell  brownish  or  green- 
ish yellow,  6nely  striate ;  whorls  four  and 
a  half,  narrow,  aub-carinate  on  the  left 
aide  ;  inner  whorls  ou  this  side  scarcely 
depressed  below  its  plane,  exhibiting  the 
apex  distinctly;  cavity  of  the  right  side 
very  profound  ;  inclination  from  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  left  about  20° ;  aperture 
abruptly  campanulate,  oblique,  including 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
penult  whorl.  Greatest  breadth  0.59  inch ; 
least  breadth  0.45  inch  ;  height  0.27  inch. 

RxMARKs.-This  species  resembles  some 
small  varieties  of  the  preceding;  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  abruptly  campanu- 
late aperture,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
outer  whorl,  which  in  this  species  is 
scarcely  wider  than  the  penult  whorl, 


while  in  that  species,  owing  to  the  rapid  < 
enlargement  of  the  whorls  from  the  cen- 
tre, the  last  greatly  exceeds  all  the  others. 

Planorbis  bicarinatus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  brown,  or  green- 
ish horn  color ;  irregularly  striate  across, 
with  very  slight  revolving  stria)  ;  whorls 
three,  carinate  on  both  sides,  but  more 
acutely  on  the  leftside  ;  suture  generally 
coincident  with  the  carina;  except  in  the 
last  semi-volution  on  the  right  side  ;  con- 
cavities of  both  sides  equally  deep,  that  of 
the  right  wider;  inclination  to  the  left 
about  20°;  aperture  large,  angulated  by 
the  left  carina,  embracing  four-fifths  of 
the  length  of  the  penult  whorl.  Greatest 
breadth  0.G2  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.44  in. ; 
height  of  aperture  0.31  inch. 

Remarks.— This  species  inhabits  both 
quiet  and  running  waters  in  ponds  and 
streams  of  every  size.  It  is  very  common. 

Planorbis  armigerus. — Say. 

Description. — -Shell  brownish  horn 
color,  feebly  striate,  shining ;  whorls  four, 
subcarinate  on  the  left  side  ;  right  side 
slightly  concave,  left  side  deeply  umbili- 
cated  ;  suture  distinct  and  well  impress- 
ed on  both  sides ;  inclination  to  the  left 
about  40* ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular, 
slightly  intruded  upon  by  one-fourth  of 
the  height  of  the  penult  whorl,  very  far 
within  armed  with  six  teeth,  of  which 
two  are  on  the  inner  side,  one  on  the  mid- 
dle, elevated,  lamellar,  oblique,  tortuous, 
large,  the  other  just  below  it  very  small, 
nearly  conical ;  four  on  the  outer  side,  of 
which  the  two  left  are  large,  elevated,  la- 
mellar, oblique,  converging  outwardly, 
the  two  on  the  right  small,  subconic,  but 
little  elevated.  Greatest  breadth  0.34 
inch ;  least  breadth  0.2U  inch ;  height  of 
aperture  0.13  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  remarkable 
and  singular  in  the  genus  for  its  teeth, 
which  have  been  elevated  by  Haldeman 
to  a  generic  character.  It  is  common 
among  dead  leaves  in  still  water.  In 
swamps  which  are  dried  in  the  summer, 
it  then  takes  refuge  in  the  moist  earth  and 
leaves. 

Planorbis  exaculus. — Say. 
Description-  Shell  extremely  thin  and 
fragile,  brown,  sometimes  encrusted  with 
a  blackish  substance,  meniscoid  ;  whorls 
four,  carinate  on  the  left  side;  inner 
whorl  on  the  right  side  slightly  depress- 
ed ;  left  side  deeply  umbiticated ;  last 
whorl  much  broader  than  all  the  others, 
convexly  compressed  on  both  sides  to  an 
extremely  acute,  medial  carina  ;  inclina- 
tion to  the  left  about  (j0°  ;  ope rture  large, 
cordiforru.  Greatest  breadth  0.24  inch  ; 
least  breadth  0. 19  inch ;  height  0.055  inch. 
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Remarks. — This  species  is  more  com- 
pressed than  any  other  native  Planorbis, 
the  breadth  being  usually  almost  four 
times  the  height;  the  regular  double  con- 
vex form  is  also  remarkable  ;  also  its  ten- 
uity, a  full  grown  specimen  weighing  on- 
ly .05  of  a  grain. 

Planorbis  parvus.— Sa  r. 

Description. — Shell  brownish  horn 
color,  feebly  strialc,shining ;  whorls  three 
and  a  half  or  four,  moderately  increasing  ; 
both  sides  concave,  but  the  left  more  than 
the  right ;  last  whorl  subcarinate  in  the 
middle ;  inclination  to  the  left  about  40° ; 
aperture  subelliplical,  slightly  modified  by 
the  intrusion  of  two  thirds  of  the  height 
of  the  penult  whorl  ;  greatest  breadth 
0.25  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.2  inch  ;  height 
0.07  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  a  great  variety  of  stations. 

Planorbis  defiectus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  horn  color;  fine- 
ly striate ;  whorls  four ;  last  whorl  well 
rounded,  indistinctly  c  annate  below ; 
right  side  convex,  flattened  at  the  apex  ; 
left  side  deeply  concave ;  suture  deep ; 
inclination  to  the  left  about  45°  ;  aperture 
round-ovate  ;  greatest  breadth  0.17  inch  ; 
least  breadth 0.13  inch;  height  0.06  inch. 

Remarks. — The  shell  above  described 
is  P.  elcvatus,  Adams,  which  is  probably 
the  young  of  Say's  species.  It  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differs 
in  the  elevation  of  the  spire  on  the  right 
tide,  and  deeper  concavity  of  the  left,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  medial  carina ;  the 
last  whorl  is  also  often  abruptly  deflected 
downwards. 

Planorbis  hirsutus. — Gould. 

Description  .-Shell  horn-color,  striate ; 
epidermis  green,  with  raised  revolving 
hirsute  lines ;  whorls  three  and  a  half,  Inst 
one  strongly  carinate  in  mature  shells, 
less  so  in  the  young,  and  in  the  former 
often  abruptly  deflected  downwards  near 
its  termination ;  right  side  with  a  small 
narrow  concavity ;  left  side  sometimes 
generally  concave,  sometimes  like  the 
right ;  inclination  to  the  left  about  40°  to 
50°,  increasing  with  age ;  aperture  nearly 
orbicular,  scarcely  modified  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  penult  whorl.  Greatest  breadth 
0.31  inch;  least  breadth 0  25  inch;  height 
0.1  inch. 

Remarks. — The  mature  shell  resem- 
bles P.  defiectus^  but  is  distinguished  by 
the  medial  carina  of  the  outer  whorl,  ft 
very  nearly  resembles  P.  albus  of  Europe, 
and  probably  is  not  specifically  distinct. 


FAMILY  COL1MACEA. 
Genus  Succinea. 
Generic  Characters. — Shell  ovale  or  otate- 
conic,  umber-colored  ;  aperture  large,  ioupi-r  than 
wide;  outer  lip  sharp,  never  reflected ;  columella 
not  folded,  ihia ;  operculum  wanting  ;  animal  with 
four  tentacles,  widi  the  eyes  al  their  summit  as  in 
Helix. 


Succinea  obliqua. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  striate  ; 
whorls  three,  oblique  ;  spire  half  as  long 
as  the  aperture ;  last  whorl  very  large  and 
convex  ;  aperture  ovate,  nearly  as  broad 
above  as  below,  somewhat  oblique.— 
Length  0.97  inch;  breadth  0  55  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 70*. 

Remarks. — In  the  New  England  states 
this  shell  is  generally  of  a  deep  umber 
color,  but  in  Ohio  it  is  pale.  It  is  found 
in  moist  grounds,  under  stones  and  wood. 
The  animal  is  beautifully  mottled  with 
dark  purple  on  a  cream-colored  ground. 
It  goes  into  winter-quarters  in  October, 
forming  a  thin  transparent  epiphragra. 
The  shell  which  we  have  described  may 
be  6*.  enmpestris.  Say,  or  more  probably 
the  latter  is  only  a  variety  of  S.  obliqua. 

Succinea  oralis.— Sav. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  somewhat 
conic,  striate  ;  whorls  three  ;  spire  less 
than  one-third  as  long  as  the  aperture, 
small,  conic  ;  last  very  large,  elongate, 
patulous ;  aperture  very  large,  exhibiting 
much  of  the  interior  of  the  spire,  ovate. 
Length  0.61  inch  ;  breadth  0.3  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 64°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  common 
about  the  margins  of  water.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fragile. 

Succinea  avara. — Sav. 

Description. — Shell  small,  ovate,  co- 
nic, striate  ;  whorls  three,  very  convex, 
with  the  suture  very  deeply  impressed  ; 
spire  conic,  five-sevenths  as  lung  as  the 
aperture,  which  is  not  large,  ovate. — 
Length  0.3  inch;  breadth  0.17  inch;  di- 
vergence 67°. 

Remark?.— The  shell  which  Say  de- 
scribes under  the  name  of  5.  termcta  is 
probably  the  adult  of  this  species.  The 
aperture  is  proportionally  larger  in  the 
young,  as  is  also  true  of  S.  obliqua.  When 
young  a  viscid  substance  attaches  dirt  to 
the  shell,  which  becomes  clean  when 

mature.   

Genus  Bulimus. 

Generic  Characters. — Shell  ovale,  or  06J005- 
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ovate,  with  ibe  last  whorl  larger  than  (he  penult ; 
aperture  longer  than  wide;  with  the  margins  not 
continuous ;  columella  smooth,  sometimes  trun- 
cate. No  operculum.  Animal  of  the  form  of  the 
shell,  with  four  tentacles,  of  which  the  larger  are 
oculiferous.  The  number  of  species  in  this  genus, 
including  the  sub-genus  Achat ina,  exceeds  two 
hundred.  Bui  not  more  than  sii  or  eight  are 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  only  one  in  New 
England. 

Buiimus  lubrieus.—Dnxr. 

Description. — 8bell  oblong  ovate, 
brown,  shining ;  whorls  six,  moderately 
convex ;  suture  well  impressed ;  spire 
twice  as  long  as  the  aperture,  which  is 
ovate;  lab  rum  a  little  thickened  within, 
making  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle 
with  the  columella,  which  is  truncate. 
Length  0.26  inch  ;  breadth  0.1  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 45°  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
spire,  below  it  is  much  less. 

Remarks. — This  species,  being  com- 
mon over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  introduced 
thence  into  this  country.  It  is.  remark- 
able, on  this  supposition,  that  it  should 
have  spread  as  far  as  the  lake  of  the 
Woods  and  lake  Winnipeg.  As  the  di- 
vergence below  the  middle  is  very  slight, 
the  shell,  when  half  grown,  is  nearly  as 
wide  as  when  mature. 

Genus  Pupa. 

Generic  Characters.— Shell  cylindrical;  apex 
obtuse  ;  aperture  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  shell, 
rounded  below,  more  or  leas  biangular  above ;  mar- 
gins reflected,  separated  by  a  lamina  appressed  on 
the  columella.  No  operculum.  Animal  with  the 
form  of  the  shell ;  with  four  tentacles,  of  which 
the  larger  two  are  oculiferous  at  theii  summit, 
and  the  others  are  very  minute. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  exotic  species 
exceed  a  half  inch  and  many  an  inch  in  length,  the 
■stive  species  are  all  minute,  and  some  of  them 
are  the  least  of  all  our  shells. 

Pupa  milium. — Oocld. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  brown,  shi- 
tting, with  slight  incremental  stria?  not 
discernible  without  a  microscope  ;  whorls 
five,  convex ;  suture  well  impressed ;  apex 
very  obtuse ;  aperture  horizontally  trun- 
cate above  by  the  penult  whorl,  indented 
on  the  outer  lip,  with  six  teeth,  of  which 
one  is  at  the  indenture  of  the  labrura,  two 
very  small  teeth  are  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  aperture,  on  the  left  side  is  a  larger 
tooth  double  at  its  base,  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  this  are  two  on  the  horizontal  mar- 
gin ;  the  umbilicus  is  large.  Length 
0,06  inch  ;  breadth  0,03  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species,  the  least  of  nil 
vhieh  have  been  described  in  this  coun- 


try, was  originally  discovered  in  Middle- 
bury.  Its  weight  is  0.005  of  a  grain.  It 
lives  under  moist  decaying  leaves,  and  at 
the  foot  of  limestone  ledges.  None  but  a 
naturalist  would  find  it. 

Pupa  ovata. — Sat. 

Description.— Shell  brown,  ovate,  ta- 
pering above  the  penultimate  whorl ; 
whorls  five,  convex,  with  a  distinct  su- 
ture ;  aperture  small,  ovate,  with  an  in- 
denture on  the  right  side  ;  with  six  pri- 
mary teeth,  of  which  two  are  on  the  trans- 
verse lip,  viz.  a  large  one  on  the  middle, 
and  a  small  one  to  its  right ;  two  are  on 
the  left  and  two  on  the  right  side  ;  some- 
times a  very  small  tooth  is  found  on  the 
left  part  of  the  transverse  lip.  Length, 
O.Oti  inch  ;  breadth  0.05  inch. 

Remarks. — In  color  this  species  resem- 
bles P.  milium,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  size  and  proportions,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth.  P.  modestn,  Say, 
for  which  this  species  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken,  is  described  as  having  only  four 
teeth. 

Pupa  badia.— Adams. 

Description. — Shell  reddish  brown, 
cylindrical,  very  obtusely  tapering  in  the 
two  upper  whorls ;  whorls  seven,  modcr* 
ately  convex,  with  a  well  impressed  su- 
ture ;  aperture  orbicular,  less  than  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  with  the 
margin  slightly  reflected,  and  the  sub- 
margin  contracted,  with  a  single  rather 
small  tooth  on  the  penultimate  whorl;  um- 
bilicus moderate.  Length  0.14  ;  breadth 
0.07  inch. 

Remarks. — This  rare  species  was  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Benedict  at  Crown  Point, 
where,  only,  it  has  vet  been  found.  Its 
aperture  is  wider,  and  umbilicus  less  than 
in  P.  marginatum  Draf.  of  Europe,  but  it 
may  be  only  a  variety.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  mahogany  color. 

Pupa  armifera. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  oblong  ovate,  of 
a  dingy  white,  striate  ;  whorls  seven,  a 
little  convex,  with  a  moderately  impress- 
ed suture  ;  apex  very  obtuse  ;  aperture 
subovate,  with  six  teeth,  of  which  the  lar- 
ger on  the  transverse  lip  is  obliquely  elon- 
gated, and  nearly  meets  the  labrum  above; 
one  is  on  the  left  side,  and  four  are  below 
and  on  the  right  side ;  of  the  latter,  the 
first  and  fourth  are  the  least,  and  are 
sometimes  wanting.  Length  0.17  inch; 
breadth  0.00  inch. 

Remarks. — This  is  the  largest  species 
of  Pupa  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  its  color  is  distinguished  from  all  which 
approximate  to  it  in  size.    Jt occurs  plea- 
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tifully  at  Crown  Point  under  stones  in 
very  dry  situations.  A  few  dead  speci- 
mens have  been  found  in  Bridport,on  the 
margin  of  lake  Champlain,  which  may 
have  been  drifted  from  the  opposite  side. 

Pupa  albilabris. — Ward.  Inedit. 

Description. — Shell  brown,  finely  stri- 
ate, long-ovate,  tapering  above  the  penult 
whorl ;  whorls  six,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture  ;  aperture  a  little  less 
than  half  aa  long  as  the  spire,  without 
teeth,  with  a  reflected,  white,  thick,  flat- 
tened margin  ;  umbilicus  moderate. — 
Length  0.18  inch;  breadth  0.07  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  well  known 
as  Say's  cyclostoma  marginata.  As  the 
latter  specific  name  i*  preoccupied  in  the 
genus  Pupa,  to  which  it  belongs,  it  has 
received  the  name  under  which  we  have 
described  it.  A  very  few  specimens  only 
have  been  found  alive  at  Crown  Point, 
and  one  dead  on  the  Vermont  shore  of  the 
lake. 

Pupa  contractu. — Sat. 
Description. — Shell  white,  ovate,  ta- 
pering above  the  body  whorl ;  whorls  five, 
convex,  with  a  well  impressed  suture; 
aperture  sub-triangular,  with  the  trans- 
verse lamina  raised,  and  forming  with  the 
labrum  a  continuous  lip,  much  contracted 
in  the  throat,  with  three  teeth,  one  on  the 
transverse  lip,  large,  prominent,  and  sin- 
uous, another  on  the  right  side,  where  the 
throat  is  most  contracted,  and  the  third  is 
merely  a  convexity  caused  by  the  fold  of  a 
large  umbilicus.  Length  0.1  inch  ;  breadth 
0 .(«>  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  easily  rec- 
ognized by  its  elevated  transverse  lip  It 
is  found  under  wood  or  stones  in  moist 
pastures. 

Pupa  Tappaniana, — Ward.  Inedit. 

Description. — Shell  very  small,  pale 
horn  color,  translucent,  tapering  above 
the  penultimate  whorl ;  whorls  a  little 
more  than  five,  convex,  with  a  well  im- 
pressed suture ;  aperture  sub-orbicular, 
(the  penult  whorl  cutting  off  about  one- 
third  of  the  circle,)  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  shell ;  margin  sharp,  with  a 
narrow  contraction  in  the  sub-margin, 
beneath  which  is  a  thickening  within,  on 
which  are  the  labial  teeth  ;  teeth  eight, 
five  primary  and  three  secondary  ;  of  the 
former  the  largest  is  on  the  penultimate 
whorl,  the  next  largest  on  the  left  side  of 
the  aperture  ;  at  the  base,  beginning  at 
the  left  hand,  is  a  primary,  then  a  secon- 
dary, a  primary,  a  secondary,  a  primary, 
and  another  secondary,  extending  nearly 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  right  mar- 
gin :  the  last  three  primaries  are  not  con- 


stant in  size;  umbilicus  open.  Length 
0,0rf  inch  ;  breadth  0,05  inch. 

Remarks  — This  species  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  its 
teeth. 


Pupa  exigua. — Sat. 
Description. — Shell  white,  shining, 
elongate,  tapering  above  the  penultimate 
whorl ;  whorls  six,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture  ;  aperture  ovate,  with 
the  upper  lip  oblique,  margin  reflected 
and  thickened,  teeth  two,  of  which  the 
larger  is  on  the  oblique  lip, and  the  other, 
which  is  smalt}  is  on  the  leftside  ;  umbil- 
icus distinct.  Length  0,03  inch ;  breadth 
0,03  inch. 

Remarks. — This  shell  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  neat,  shining  appearance, 
and  graceful  form.  It  is  more  common 
than  any  other  species  of  this  genus  in 
Vermont,  and  is  found  under  stones  and 
logs  in  moist  places. 

Genus  Helix. 
Generic  Charact<rs.SXit\\  orbicular  or  globose, 
usually  convex  or  conoid  above,  but  cornel i ok ■ 
flattened  ;  aperture  wider  than  long,  scmi-cllipiic 
or  lunate,  contiguous  to  the  axis  of  lite  shelf,  with 
ihe  outline  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  the  pe- 
nult whorl.  No  operculum.  The  animal,  com- 
monly called  a  snail,  ha*  four  tentacle*,  of  which 
(he  posterior  pair  are  larger  and  oculifcrous. 


Helix  albolabrU.SKr. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Shell  globose-conic,  with 
a  light  brown,  sometimes  reddish  epider- 
mis, with  five  parallel  oblique  incremen- 
tal stria?,  and  very  minute  revolving  lines; 
whorls  five  and  a  half,  convex,  with  a 
well  impressed  suture ;  aperture  contract- 
ed by  the  labrum,  which  is  white,  flat, 
broadly  reflected,  and  extends  beneath  to 
the  centre  of  the  shell,  covering  the  um- 
bilicus, which  is  open  only  in  the  young. 
Greatest  breadth  1.35  inch  ;  least  breadth 
1  inch ;  height  0.8  inch ;  divergence  of 
the  spire  135°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  very 
commonly  in  most  parts  of  Vermont. 
Oa  the  islands  called  the  Four  Brothers, 
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in  lake  Champlain,  it  is  abundant,  in  com- 1 
pany  with  Succinea  obliqua.  The  reddish 
variety  is  rare.  The  size  of  mature  speci- 
mens is  sometimes  less  than  an  inch  in 
their  greatest  diameter.  During  the  day, 
except  in  damp  weather,  they  are  confined 
to  their  retreats  under  logs  and  stones. 
Their  eggs  are  white,  nearly  globular,  and 
about  0.2  inch  in  diameter.  The  young 
shell  does  not  receive  the  reflected  lip 
until  of  its  full  size. 

Helix  thyroidus. — Sat. 

DEScRiPTioN.-Shell  globose-conic,  with 
a  light  brown,  sometimes  reddish  epider- 
mis, with  five  parallel  oblique  incremen- 
tal stria?  ;  whorls  five,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture  ;  aperture  contracted  by 
the  labrum,  which  is  widely  reflected, 
flat,  white,  next  the  aperture,  yellowish 
externally  ;  inner  margin  with  an  oblique 
tooth;  umbilicus  partly  covered  by  the 
reflected  labrum,  exhibiting  only  one  vo- 
lution. Greatest  breadth  0.95  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.7  inch  ;  height  0.47  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 140°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  extremely 
rare  in  Vermont,  but  is  more  common  in 
the  western  states.  It  might,  at  first,  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding,  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  tooth  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  aperture,  the  partially  open 
umbilicus,  and  the  yellow  color  of  the 
outside  of  the  labrum. 

Helix  dentifera.—Binnvr. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  with  a 
yellowish  horn-colored  epidermis,  with 
fine  parallel  oblique  incremental  stria?  ; 
whorls  five,  with  the  suture  distinct  but 
not  deep  j  aperture  contracted  by  the  lip, 
which  is  white,  and  broadly  reflected  ; 
inner  lip  with  a  large  tooth,  long  and  par- 
allel with  the  lower  margin ;  umbilicus 
none.  Greatest  breadth  0.0  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.6  inch ;  height  0.44  inch ;  di- 
ver (jence  135°. 

Remarks. — This  very  rare  species  has 
been  found  only  by  Dr.  Binney  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

Helix  pall iata— Sky. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  with  a 
dark  reddish  brown  epidermis,  which  is 
thickly  covered,  when  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  with  acute  hair-like  pro- 
jections ;  with  numerous  fine  oblique  in- 
cremental strim;  whorls  five,  flattened, 
with  a  distinct  suture  *,  aperture  much 
contracted  and  made  three-  lobed  by  the 
teeth  ;  labrum  white  and  broadly  reflect- 
ed; teeth  three,  of  which  one  is  long  and 
curved,  nearly  covering  the  pillar  lip; 
two  are  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  la- 
brum ;  one  above  is  acute  and  prominent,  I 


I  and  the  other  below  is  long  and  lamellar ; 
the  labrum  is  continued  over  the  umbili- 
cal region  in  a  white  callus.  Greatest 
breadth  0.9  inch  ;  least  breadth  0  6  inch  ; 
height  0.48  inch  ;  divergence  about  160°. 

Remarks. — This  species,  which  is  not 
rare  in  the  western  states,  is  seldom  found 
in  Vermont.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  H.  trideiUata  by  the  want  of  an  um- 
bilicus. 

Helix  monodon.— Rackett. 

Description. -Shell  globose-conic,  with 
a  brown  hirsute  epidermis,  with  minute 
incremental  stria? ;  whorls  six,  with  a  dis- 
tinct suture  ;  aperture  contracted  by  a 
deep  groove  behind  the  tip,  which  is 
white,  reflected,  flattened,  covering  more 
or  less  of  the  umbilicus,  which  is  deep 
but  not  wide  ;  inner  lip  with  a  compress- 
ed elongated  tooth,  parallel  with  the  low- 
er part  of  the  margin.  Greatest  breadth 
0.45  inch ;  least  breadth  0  42  inch ;  height 
inch  ;  divergence  135*. 
Remarks.— In  this  description  we  have 
included  H.  fratcrna^  Sat,  a  variety  in 
which  the  umbilicus  is  entirely  covered 
by  the  labrum.  As  this  is  a  variable  char- 
acter, and  the  other  characters  present  no 
distinction,  we  cannot  separate  them. 
Rackett's  name  has  the  priority  both  of 
Say's  description  of  the  variety  and  of 
Ferussac's  use  of  the  same  name  for  an- 
other species.  This  is  common  on  hill 
sides  in  rather  dry  places.  Specimens 
vary  in  respect  of  size  and  the  elevation 
of  the  spire. 

Helix  ameava. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  a  little 
convex  above,  with  fine  oblique  incre- 
mental stria?  ;  epidermis  pale  greenish 
horn  color  ;  whorls  five,  flattened  above, 
elegantly  rounded  below,  the  outer  one 
dilating  towards  the  aperture,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture ;  labrum  partially  re- 
flected below,  simple  above  ;  inner  lip 
with  a  thin  callus,  which  connects  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  labrum ;  umbilicus  wide 
and  deep,  exhibiting  all  the  volutions. 
Greatest  breadth  0.7o  inch  ;  least  breadth 
0.6  inch  ;  height  0.33  inch  ;  divergence 
about  155°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  rare  in  Ver- 
mont, but  more  common  in  the  western 
states.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it 
is  of  a  much  greater  size,  exceeding  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Hdix  fnikhclla. — Mull. 

Description.— Shell  much  depressed, 
pale  horn  color,  nearly  transparent,  finely 
striate,  with  a  colorless  epidermis ;  whorls 
three  and  a  half,  convex,  with  a  deep  su- 
I  lure,  the  last  one  much  larger  than  the 
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preceding ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular,  di- 
lated ;  labrum  much  thickened,  white, 
reflected,  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  penultimate  whorl  ;  umbil- 
icus large.  Greatest  breadth  0.095  inch  ; 
least  breadth  0.078  inch  ;  height  0  05 
inch  ;  divergence  160°. 

Remarks.— This  Bpecies  is  remarkable 
for  its  wide  geographical  distribution.  It 
is  common  in  Great  Britain  and  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country  is 
found  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina,  as 
far  west  as  Council  Bluffs,  and  as  far 
east  as  Maine.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
nome  parts  of  Vermont.  It  is  the  H.  mi- 
nuta  of  Say. 

Helix  Sayii.—BisinT. 

DEScRiPTioi».-Shell  depressed  globose, 
with  numerous  fine  oblique  incremental 
striae  ;  epidermis  very  light  brown,  shi- 
ning; whorls  five  and  a  half,  convex, 
with  a  well  impressed  suture;  labrum 
white,  narrow,  reflected,  with  a  small 
rounded  tooth  on  the  inner  edge  below  ; 
inner  lip  with  a  small  oblique  tooth  on  the 
middle  ;  umbilicus  not  very  wide  but  deep 
and  exhibiting  all  the  volutions.  Great- 
est breadth  1  inch ;  least  breadth  0.8  inch ; 
height  0.55  inch  ;  divergence  135°. 

Remarks.— This  species  was  originally 
described  by  Say  with  the  name  of  H.  dio- 
donta,  but  as  this  name  had  been  preoccu- 
pied, Dr.  Binney  proposed  that  of  //. 
Sayii.  The  species  is  rare  in  Vermont. 
It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  narrow  lip 
and  two  small  teeth,  of  which,  however, 
the  one  on  the  inner  margin  is  some- 
times wanting. 

Helix.  trideiUaUi. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  a  little 
convex  above,  with  crowded  oblique  in- 
cremental stria? ;  epidermis  brown  ;  whorls 
five,  a  little  flattened  above,  with  a  dis- 
tinct suture;  aperture  three-lobed,  con- 
tracted by  a  groove  behind  the  labrum, 
which  is  white,  reflected,  flattened,  fur- 
nished with  two  acute  prominent  teeth ; 
inner  lip  with  a  prominent,  oblique  and 
•lightly  curved  tooth ;  umbilicus  rather 
wide,  deep. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, having  been  found  in  Florida, 
and  in  the  western  states.  In  the  former 
region  it  is  very  small,  in  the  latter  very 
large.  In  Vermont  it  is  of  an  interme- 
diate 


Helix  labyrinthien. — Sat. 
Description. — 8hell  small,  elevated 
conic  above,  flattened  below,  with  very 
coarse,  regular,  oblique  incremental  stria?, 
■o  crowdod  that  the  intervening  spaces 
are  rounded  ribs,  which  are  obsolete  be- 


neath ;  epidermis  brown,  sometime*  in* 
clining  to  horn  color ;  whorls  six,  convex, 
with  a  well  impressed  suture  ;  labrum 
thickened,  reflected,  and  usually  reddish 
brown ;  inner  margin  with  two  compress- 
ed, perpendicular,  parallel  teeth,  which 
are  prolonged  into  the  throat  of  the  aper- 
ture, resembling  the  track  of  a  rail  road  ; 
but  the  lower  tooth  is  smaller,  and  some- 
times obsolete;  umbilicus  narrow  and  not 
deep.  Greatest  breadth  0.1  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.08  inch  ;  height  0.08  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 135°  in  the  upper  third,  half  as 
much  below. 

Remarks. — This  beautiful  little  shell 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
teeth.  The  aperture  is  sometimes  of  an 
elegant  red  color.  It  is  found  under 
leaves  in  the  forests,  and  at  the  foot  of 
limestone  ledges.  It  occurs  as  far  west 
as  Council  Bluffs. 

Hdix  indentata.—B\r. 

Description. — Shell  much  depressed, 
convex  above,  shining,  of  a  pale  horn  col- 
or, nearly  transparent,  with  distant,  near- 
ly equi-distant  impressed  transverse  lines, 
of  which  there  are  25  to  30 ;  there  is  often 
an  impressed  line  parallel  with  and  imme- 
diately below  the  suture ;  whorls  four  and 
a  half,  slightly  convex,  with  a  distinct 
impressed  suture,  and  rapidly  enlarging; 
aperture  large  ;  labrum  sharp,  terminating 
beneath  at  the  centre  of  the  shell,  where 
is  a  deep  indentation  rather  than  umbili- 
cus. Greatest  breadth  0.16  inch;  least 
breadth  0.15  inch  ;  height  0.08  inch  ;  di 
vergence  160* 

Remarks. — This  species  resembles  H* 
arboreu,  Sat,  but  is  distinguished  by  ita 
distant  impressed  lines,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  last  whorl,  and  the  want  of 
an  umbilicus.    It  is  rare. 

lldiz  arbor ca. — Sat. 

Description.- — Shell  somewhat  de- 
pressed, convex  above,  shining,  of  a  pale 
horn  color  or  brown,  nearly  transparent, 
with  very  fine  crowded  incremental  striae ; 
whorls  nearly  five,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture  ;  aperture  a  little  modi- 
fied by  the  intrusion  of  thd  penult  whorl ; 
labrum  sharp ;  umbilicus  deep,  about  three 
fourths  as  wide  as  the  last  whorl.  Great- 
est breadth  0.3  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.26 
inch  ;  height  0.15  inch  ;  divergence  135°. 

Remarks. — This  very  common  species 
is  found  both  in  a  dry  and  in  a  wet  sta- 
tion. In  the  former,  the  shell  and  the 
animal  are  of  a  pale  horn  color,  and  smal- 
ler. In  the  latter  the  shell  is  brown,  and 
the  animal  nearly  black.  The  dimensions 
above  given  are  of  a  large  specimen  of 
the  latter  variety.    The  species  is  very 
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widely  distributed  through  the  United 
State*  and  Missouri  Territory. 

/  hi  if,  c!  ec  tr:  •t-i.  —  GoCLO. 

Description. — Shell  much  depressed, 
convex  above,  shining,  of  a  pale  horn  col-  ' 
or,  sometimes yellowish  or  brownish, near- 
ly  transparent,  with  numerous  very  fine  ! 
incquidistant  impressed  lines  or  stria?  of 
growth  ;  whorls  three  and  a  half,  slightly 
convex,  with  a  well  impressed  suture,  and 
an  impressed  line  immediately  below  the 
suture,  and  parallel  with  it  ;   the  last 
whorl  rapidly  enlarging;  aperture  large, 
slightly  modified  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
penult  whorl ;  labrum  sharp ;  umbilicus 
narrow  and  deep.    Greatest  breadth  0.2 
inch  ;  least  breadth  0.16  inch  ;  height  0.1 
inch  ;  divergence  165". 

Remarks. — This  species  much  resem- 
bles H.iruleniata  above,  but  has  the  stria? 
much  more  numerous,  and  usually  one 
whorl  less  ;  beneath  the  resemblance  to 
//.  arborea  is  equally  striking,  but  the 
umbilicus  is  not  so  wide.  Without  exam- 
ination of  both  sides,  it  is  very  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  species.  It  has  been  found  in 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Vermont. 

Helix  itwrnata  — Say. 

Description. — Shell  much  depressed, 
convex  above,  shining,  with  very  fine  ob- 
lique incremental  stria? ;  epidermis  brown 
horn  color  ;  whorls  five,  slightly  convex, 
with  a  distinct  but  not  deep  suture  ;  the 
last  whorl  much  larger  than  the  prece- 
ding ;  aperture  very  wide,  much  modified 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  penultimate  whorl, 
with  an  opaque  white  deposit  within,, 
which  is  a  little  distant  from  the  sharp  la- 
brum :  the  latter  extends  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  shell,  projecting  into  the 
small  umbilicus.  Greatest  breadth  0. .">."> 
inch  ;  least  breadth  0.47  inch  ;  height  0.27 
inch  ;  divergence  165°. 

Remarks. — A  single  specimen  only  of 
this  species  has  been  found  in  Vermont, 
in  Middlebury.  It  closely  resembles  //. 
cellnria,  Mull. 

Helix  fulitrinosa. — Griffith. 

Description-. -Shell  globose-conic,  with 
very  minute  irregular  oblique  striie  of 
growth  ;  epidermic  dark  smoky  brown  ; 
whorl*  four  and  a  half,  convex,  with  a 
well  impressed  suture  ;  the  last  whorl 


much  larger  than  ll 


ceding ;  aperture 


nearly  orbicular,  not  much  modified  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  body  whorl,  with  a 
very  thin  deposit  on  the  inside  ;  umbili- 
cus deep,  moderately  wide.  Greatest 
breadth  0.'.>5  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.8  inch  ; 
height  0.5  inch;  divergence  I.V>\ 

Pr.  i.  21 


Remarks. — This  species  is  not  com- 
mon. Jt  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
differs  in  size,  color,  form  of  the  aperture, 
and  greater  width  of  the  umbilicus.  It  is 
the  H.  iucuhrata  of  Say,  a  name  perhaps 
entitled  to  preference,  since  that  of  Grif- 
fith, although  previously  in  use  in  cabi- 
nets, was  not  published  until  after  Say's 
name  hud  appeared  in  print. 

Hdiz  mullidcntata. — Binnev. 

Description. —  Shell  much  depressed, 
conoid  above,  shining,  reddish  brown, 
translucent,  with  very  fine,  somewhat  reg- 
ular impressed  lines  or  strife  of  growth  ; 
whorls  seven,  narrow,  convex, often  with 
a  very  small  impressed  line  revolving  just 
above  the  suture,  which  is  deep ;  the 
whorls  increasing  but  slightly  in  diame- 
ter ;  aperture  narrow,  very  much  modi- 
fied by  the  intrusion  of  the  penult  whorl ; 
labrum  sharp ;  teeth  in  rows,  far  within 
the  aperture,  on  its  outer  and  lower  half; 
the  rows  are  curved,  with  the  convexity 
towards  the  aperture,  and  contain  from  4 
to  6  closely  approximate  teeth,  appearing 
through  the  shell,  under  a  magnifier,  like 
gjass  beads ;  the  number  of  rows  varies 
from  two  t  >  four,  of  which  one  only  is 
visible  from  the  aperture ;  the  umbilicus 
is  very  narrow  and  deep.  Greatest  breadth 
0.12  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.1 1  inch  ;  height 
0.0(i  inch  ;  divergence  1503. 

Remarks. — This  elegnnt  little  species 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Binney  in  Straf- 
ford, and  has  since  been  found  in  Middle- 
bury,  also  in  New  York,  at  Malone.  It 
has  so  little  resemblance  to  any  other 
species,  that  comparison  is  unnecessary. 

Helix  minuseula. — Binney. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  whi- 
tish horn  color,  with  microscopic  incre- 
mental stria? ;  whorls  more  than  four,  very 
convex,  with  a  deep  and  very  conspicu- 
ous suture ;  lasfc  whorl  not  much  larger 
than  the  preceding;  ajierture  nearly  cir- 
cular, not  much  modified  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  penult  whorl  ;  labrum  sharp;  um- 
bilicus very  large.  Greatest  breadth  0.08 
inch;  least  breadth  0.07  inch;  height 
0.03  inch  ;  divergence  about  l.r>0e. 

Remarks. — This  little  species  has  been 
found  in  Ohio  nnd  in  this  stale.  In  size 
and  color  it  is  like  //.  jntlchrJltt,  but  in  the 
other  characters  is  at  once  distinguished. 

Helix  Unt  fttti.S.w. 


Description. — Shell  verv 


Mil 


ch  de- 


pressed and  discoid,  with  parallel  equi- 
distant raised  revolving  lines  ;  epidermis 
green  ;  whorls  lour  and  a  half,  very  con- 
vex, narrow,  with  a  deep  suture,  last 
whorl  very  little  enlarged  ;  aperture  lu- 
nate, very  much  modified  by  the  intrusion 
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of  the  penult  whorl ;  labrum  sharp ;  um- 
bilicus concave,  very  brood  and  deep,  ex- 
hibiting very  distinctly  all  the  volutions 
to  the  apex  ;  far  within  the  aperture  may 
often  be  seen  a  pair  of  conical  teeth  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  outer  whorl,  one  on  the 
middle,  the  other  below  ;  sometimes  one 
is  obsolete  ;  often  a  second  and  sometimes 
a  third  pair  may  be  seen  through  the  sides 
of  the  shell  much  farther  within.  Great- 
est breadth  0.14  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.13 
inch ;  height  0.06  inch  ;  divergence  never 
less  than  160°,  usually  170°. 

Remarks. — Above,  this  shell  resembles 
H.  multidentata,  in  the  depression  of  the 
Spire  and  narrowness  of  the  whorls,  but 
in  the  other  characters  is  very  different. 
No  other  native  species  has  such  revolv- 
ings  or  minute  carina;.  This  has  been 
found  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 

Helix  striateUa.—Amu. 

Description— Shell  depressed-convex, 
with  very  much  crowded  deep  incremen- 
tal stria?;  epidermis  reddish  or  yellowish  • 
brown  ;  whorls  four,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture,  moderately  increasing 
in  diameter ;  aperture  nearly  circular, 
slightly  modified  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
penult  whorl;  labrum  sharp:  umbilicus 
not  so  wide  as  the  last  whorl,  deep,  dis- 
tinctly exhibiting  the  volutions  to  the 
apex.  Greatest  breadth  0.25  inch  ;  least 
breadth  0.22  inch  ;  height  0.12  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 140°  to  150°. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Vermont.  It  resembles  H.  per- 
spectiva,  Say,  a  species,  which  has  not 
been  found  in  the  New  England  states. 
The  latter  has  one  or  two  more  whorls, 
the  umbilicus  much  wider,  and  the  stria? 
much  coarser  It  is  also  a  larger  shell. 
This  species  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  the  European  shell,  //.  ruder ata, 
Stuoer.  Comparing  specimens  from 
Stiria  with  those  of  Vermont,  we  arc  un- 
able to  detect  any  difference.  But  as 
some  naturalists  are  not  convinced  of  their 
identity,  we  have  retained  the  name  of 
the  American  author,  although  the  Euro- 
pean name  has  the  priority  ofinany  years. 


Helix  altemata.— 8a*. 
Description. -Shell  depressed-convex, 
with  acute,  raised,  cqui-distant  obliquely 
curved  striss,  which  render  the  shell  sca- 
brous ;  epidermis  horn  color,  variegated 
with  rufous  spots  and  bars  obliquely  ar- 
ranged ;  whorls  six,  convex,  with  a  well 


impressed  suture  ;  aperture  very  oblique, 
nearly  circular,  brilliant, sometimes  pearly 
within  ;  labrum  sharp  ;  umbilicus  broad 
and  deep,  exhibiting  all  the  volutions  ; 
beneath,  the  colored  bars  are  more  regu- 
lar, and  converge  into  the  umbilicus :  they 
are  interrupted  by  a  colorless  zone  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  last  whorls.  Great- 
est breadth  1  inch ;  least  breadth  0.87 
inch  ;  height  0.50  inch  ;  divergence  125° 
to  135°. 

Remarks. — This  species  has  been  found 
throughout  most  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  common  in  this 
state,  living  under  stones  and  logs  on 
hill-sides  in  rather  moist  but  not  wet  pla- 
ces. When  young,  its  outline  is  carina- 
tcd.  It  resembles  the  //.  radiata,  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  oth- 
er American  species. 

Helix  ckertina. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  elevated  and  con- 
ic above,  convex  and  shining  beneath, 
stria?  of  growth  excessively  minute  ;  epi- 
dermis brownish  amber-colored  ;  whorls 
six,  very  convex,  with  a  deep  suture,  not 
increasing  much,  so  that  the  last  is  but 
little  larger  than  the  penultimate  whorl ; 
aperture  very  wide,  reaching  to  the  axia 
beneath,  much  modified  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  penultimate  whorl;  labrum 
sharp;  umbilical  region  indented.  Great- 
est breadth  0.115  inch  ;  least  breadth 
0.105  inch;  height 0.09  inch;  divergence 
00° 

Remarks.— This  and  H.  labyrintkica 
are  distinguished  from  other  native  spe- 
cies of  Helix  by  the  elevation  of  the  spire, 
and  are  very  distinct  from  each  other  in 
most  characters  other  than  site  and  form. 
The  species  is  not  very  rare  in  this  state, 
and  having  been  found  in  Georgia  and  the 
North  West  Territory,  is,  no  doubt,  wide- 
ly dispersed.  From  its  minute  sise  it  is 
liable  to  escape  detection. 

FAMILY  LIMACIANA. 

Genus  Vitrina. 

Generic  Characters.— wilh  a  depressed, 
convex,  obtuse  spire,  wilh  but  few  whorls,  of 
which  ihe  last  is  extremely  large  ;  the  aperture  is 
very  larpc,  wider  than  long,  interrupted  by  ibo  pe- 
nult whorl ;  umbilicus  warning.  The  shell  is  ex- 
tremely Ihin  ami  transparent,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  only  a  part  of  the  animal.  No  op- 
erculum. The  animal  i»  much  too  large  to  enter 
the  shell,  resembling  a  Helix.  Ii  is  long,  mostly 
straight,  wilh  the  posterior  part  distinct,  spiral, 
protected  by  the  shell;  with  fiwir  tentacles,  of 
which  the  anterior  pair  is  very  short. 

Vitrina  pcllucida. — Drap. 

Description. — Shell  globose-discoid, 
shining,  with  the  incremental  striss  ex- 
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cessively  minute,  transparent,  and  nearly 
colorless  ;  whorls  two  and  a  half,  scarcely 
convex,  with  the  suture  but  little  im- 
pressed, sometimes  with  a  slightly  im- 
pressed line  revolving  near  the  suture  ; 
aperture  elliptic,  not  much  modified  by 
the  intrusion  or  the  penultimate  whorl ; 
lab  rum  thin  and  sharp  ;  inner  lip  slightly 
reflected.  Greatest  breadth  0.24  inch  ; 
least  breadth  0  18  inch  ;  height  0.12  inch ; 
divergence  about  160*. 

Remarks. — This  species,  well  known 
over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  wag  observed 
first  on  this  continent  by  Mr.  Say,  who 
remarks  that  it  "  was  first  found  near 
Cold  water  Lake,  in  lat.  48$  N.,  under 
atones,  fallen  timber,  Ac.  It  afterwards 
occurred,  in  similar  situations,  until  we 
approached  Lake  Superior,  when  it  was 
no  more  seen."  This  side  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior it  has  been  found  only  at  Roger's 
rock,  near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Lake 
George,  within  the  space  of  a  square  rod. 
As  it  occurred  so  near  to  Vermont,  and 
will  very  probably  be  found  within  its  lim- 
its, we  have  included  it  among  our  spe- 
cies. It  does  not  appear  to  differ  from 
the  European  shell,  except  in  the  want  of 
a  greenish  tinge. 

Genus  Limax. 

Gcnerir.  Ckar/tr/m.—  Animal  without  a  shell, 
ohloojt,  convex  above,  furnished  with  a  leathery 
shield  over  the  anterior  d<>r»a!  region;  beneath 
with  a  flattened  longitudinal  fool ;  with  four  ten- 
t.ir.lcs,  of  which  the  posterior  pair  are  larger  ami 
ocuhferoui ;  with  'he  br«iK-ln;il  cavity  beneath  the 
shield,  openin;  on  the  ri^iit  «iidr. 

The  spene*  of  this  and  of  kindred  genera  are 
commonly  s/vgs,**  sntiih.  from  th«*ir  resemblance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  snail  shells.  In  turning  over 
stones  and  tog*  or  boards,  they  arc  often  seen. 

Umax  camptstris.-TiivvT.ii. 

Description. — 44  Color  usually  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  amber,  without  spots  or 
markings,  sometimes  blackish  ;  head  and 
tentacles  smoky.  Body  cylindrical,  elon- 
gated, terminating  in  a  very  short  carina 
at  its  posterior  extremity,  mantle  oval, 
fleshy,  but  little  prominent,  with  five  con- 
centric lines ;  back  covered  with  promi- 
nent, elongated  tubercles  and  furrows ; 
foot  narrow,  whitish  ;  respiratory  foramen 
on  the  posterior  dextral  margin  of  the 
mantle ;  body  covered  with  a  thin  watery 
mucus.    Length  about  one  inch." 

Rem  arss. — This  species  is  smaller  than 
L.  agrestis^hisv.  44  The  tuberosities  of 
the  surface  are  more  prominent  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  are  not  flattened  or  plate 
like,  and  are  not  separated  by  darker  col- 
ored anastomosing  lines,  the  intervening 
lines  being  of  the  same  color  as  the  gen- 


eral  surface."  It  is  found  under  wood 
and  stones  in  various  situations. 


Genus  Tebennophorus. — Binncy 
Gtnnie  CWattm.--'  Mantle  covering  ilia 
whole  superior  surface  of  iho  body  ;  pulmonary 
cavity  anterior,  orihVu  on  tho  ri«lit  sidV  towards 
the  head  ;  orifice  of  the  rvcmin  contiguous  to  and 
a  little  above  and  in  advance  of  tho  pulmonary 
orifice  ;  organs  of  generation  united,  orifice  be- 
hind and  below  the  superior  tentacle  of  titc  right 
side  ;  without  testaceous  rudiment,  terminal  mu- 
cous pore,  or  locomotive  band  of  the  foot." 
Tcbenncphorus  Carolinicnsis. — Bosc. 

Description. — Body  whitish,  with 
brownish  or  blackish  spots  arranged  in 
three  ill  defined,  longitudinal,  anastomo- 
sing bands,  with  small  spots  between  ; 
inferior  margin  cream  colored  ;  foot  whi- 
tish ;  superior  tentacles  knobbed  at  the 
extremity,  with  the  eyes  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  knob;  44 cuticle  covered  with 
irregular,  vermiform  glands,  anastomosing 
with  each  other,  and  having  a  general 
tendency  to  a  longitudinal  direction,  with 
shallow  furrows  between,  lubricated  with 
a  watery  mucus."  Length,  when  fully 
extended,  upwards  of  three  inches. 

Remarks. — This  species  inhabits  for- 
ests, in  damp,  shaded  places,  about  de- 
caying wood.  In  the  cabinet  of  Mid- 
dlcbury  college  are  two  specimens,  which 
were  taken  from  the  nest  of  the  brown 
hawk,  ( Falco  fuscus,  Gu.) 


Genus  Phtlomvcus. — U'lfincsquc. 

Omrric  ChatarUrs. — Animul  resembling  the 
preceding,  but  entirely  destitute  of  a  manile. 

Philomycus  dorsalis.— Binnet. 

Description. — 44  Color  of  upper  sur- 
face ashy,  with  a  shade  of  blue,  an  unin- 
terrupted black  line  extending  down  the 
centre  of  the  back ;  superior  tentacles 
black,  about  one  eighth  of  the  length  of 
the  body  ;  lower  tentacles  blackish,  very 
short ;  body  cylindrical  and  narrow,  ter- 
minating posteriorly  in  an  acute  point ; 
base  of  foot  white,  very  narrow,  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  body  not  well  defined ; 
upper  surface  covered  with  elongated  and 
slightly  prominent  glandular  projections, 
the  furrows  between  indistinct;  respira- 
tory orifice  very  minute,  situated  on  the 
right  side,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  be- 
hind the  insertion  of  the  superior  tenta- 
cle."   Length  nearly  an  inch. 

Remarks.— This  species  is  found  in  the 
forosts,  in  the  soil  nbotit  decaying  wood. 
It  is  probably  not  very  common. 
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FAMILY  CALY I'TRACIAN  A. 
Genus  Ancvi.us. 

Chiuric  Charartcrt.— Shell  ihin,  i»Mon*-cMip- 
tic,  obliquely  conic  ;  u|«-x  acute,  cnr»«d  back- 
wards; ajK-niirc  el'intic;  margin-*  *hiq>.  Aai« 
itmiI  covered,  not  concealed,  by  the  .'•belt,  «rli  two 
compressed  lenteclra  an.!  the  eyes  ...»  iho  inner 
|,an  uf  the  base  j  Hot  elliptic,  nut  so  wile  R»  BW 
body. 

Aneylus  puraUelus.—  M\i.i)r.v\x. 
Description  — Shell  nearly  tranapa- 
rent,  oblong-ovate  .  epidermis  thin,  horn 
color;  Bides  strait,  slightly  divergent 
forwards  ;  apex  subacute,  moderately  elr- 
rated,  with  two  fifths  of  the  length  of  the 
shell  behind,  leaning  to  the  right.  Length 
0/25  inch,  width  0.15  inch,  height  O.Oti 

inch.  . 

Remarks. — This  Fpecie*  is  found  in 
streams  and  ponds  in  many  parts  of  the 
New  England  states.  It  was  •apposed  to 
be  Say's° A.  rivularu,  not  on  account  of 
any  resemblance  between  the  two  shells, 
but  from  the  mengernejs  of  the  description. 
From  some  remarks  of  this  learned  natu- 
ralist, comparing  A.  riwtlaru  with  A.  tar- 
dus, it  seems  probable  that  the  former  is 
not  an  elongate  specie*. 

Antyhi*  tardus. — 8at. 
Description— Shell  nearly  transpa- 
rent, elliptical  ;  epidermis  thin,  horn  col- 
or ;  sides  somewhat  curved;  apex  sub- 
acute, elevated,  a  little  behind  the  mid- 
dle, leaning  backwards  but  scarcely  to  the 
right,  Length  0.23  inch,  width  0  16  inch, 
height 0.13  inch. 

Rem  \  iik  s. — This  is  at  once  distinguish- 
ed from  the  preceding  by  its  proportions. 
A.  rirutarh  differs  in  having  the  apex  more 
on  one  side,  and  one  end  distinctly  wider 
than  the  other. 

FAMILY~NAIADES. 
Genus  Anoponta. 
Gwrir  Characters. — Shel  I  pquivalvc,  i»fo,ui- 
lalerul,  transverse;  hinije  toothless  ;  the  two  mus- 
cular impressions  remote  ;  li«ameT.t  long.  The 
shell  is  usually  very  thin.  Animal  Willi  the  lobes 
of  the  mantle  entirely  separate. 


..  .e 


Anodonta  Hcardirlc.nsis  — Lea. 
Df.'CRii'TioN. — Shell  ovate- trapezoidal, 
thin,  epidermis  coarsely  striate,  yellow- 


ish or  greenish  brown,  usually  with  two 
or  three  dark  green  rays  posteriorly,  in 
old  shells  of  a  very  dark  color,  obscuring 
the  rays  ;  beaks  rather  small,  wrinkled, 
approximate  ;  discs  moderately  inflated  ; 
anterior  side  two  thirds  to  one  half  as  long 
as  the  posterior ;  hinge  margin  straight ; 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  straight 
and  divergent  above,  below  abruptly  roun- 
ded into  the  basal  margin,  which  is  mod- 
erately curved  throughout,  except  in  old 
shells",  in  which  it  is  straight  or  even  in- 
curved in  the   middle.    Dimensions  of 
two  specimens:  No.  1,  length  4.5  inches, 
height  8.73  inches,  width  1.7  inch;  No. 
•2,  length  3.^7  inches,  height  2  5  inches, 
width  1.5  inch. 

Rem  arks —It  will  be  seen  in  the  above 
measurements,  that  the  proportionate 
length  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion, which  affects  only  the  posterior  side, 
and  in  part  is  a  sexual  distinction.  This 
species  is  abundant  in  lake  Champlain, 
but  is  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is  much 
larger  than  any  other  anodonta  in  this 
state. 

Anodonta  marginata. —  Sat. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  widest  be- 
low the  beaks,  thin  ;  epidermis  yellowish 
and  greenish  brown,  with  very  irregular 
stria-  of  growth  ;  beaks  rather  prominent, 
with  numerous  small  wrinkles;  discs  mo- 
derately inllated,  ilattcncd  ;  anterior  side 
about  two  fifths  as  long  as  the  posterior ; 
hinge  margin  curved  ;  posterior  margin 
sliirhtlv  curved  in  a  descent  of  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  shell,  then  rapidly 
rounding  into  the  basal  margin,  which  is 
nearly  straight  at  and  behind  the  middle  ; 
anterior  margin  regularly  rounded  .  inte- 
rior bluish.  Length  il.t5  inches,  height  ]  .6 
inch,  width  1.15  inch. 

RxMARKS. — This  species  may  be  most 
easily  distinguished  from  the  A.  undulata 
by  the  greater  size  and  very  minute  wrin- 
kles of  the  beaks,  and  the  flattening  of  the 
umbo.  It  has  been  found  in  Otter  Creek 
at  Wtrilingford.  If  it  he  not  the  A.  mar- 
n'mata  of  Say,  that  species  cannot  now 
be  recognized.  It  has  been  found  more 
abundantly  in  Massachusetts  by  Dr. 
Gould,  on  whose  authority  1  have  given 
it  this  name. 

Anodonta  flurhttitis  —  Dn  mvvn. 
Desc  ittf  i  ion  — Shell  oh  long-ovate,  wi- 
dest behind  the  beaks,  thin  ,  epidermis 
smooth,  yellowish,  and  brownish  green, 
olivaceous  posteriorly  and  above,  where 
are  a  few  obscure  dark  rays  ;  beaks  quite 
small,  with  numerous  small  wrinkles ; 
discs  moderately  inflated,  convex  ;  ante- 
rior side  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  as 
long   as   the   posterior ;    hinge  margin 
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straight,  rising  into  a  wing  posteriorly ; 
posterior  margin  very  obliquely  descend- 
ing to  a  truncate  extremity  ;  inferior  mar- 
gin nearly  straight;  anterior  margin  reg- 
ularly rounded  ;  interior  surface  bluish, 
iridescent.  Length  2.4  inches,  height  1.2o 
inch,  width  0  9  inch. 

Remarks.— A  few  small  specimens  of 
this  species  have  been  found  in  Middle- 
bury.  In  Massachusetts  and  further  south 
it  attains  a  much  greater  size.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  is  distin- 
guished by  its  wing,  small  beaks,  and 
convex  disc.  It  more  nearly  resembles 
A.  cygnea  of  Europe. 

.Inodonia  undulata.— Say. 
Description.— Shell  oblong  ovate,  wi- 
dest  behind  the  beaks,  not  thin,  with 
coarse  and  fine  striae  of  growth  ;  epider 
mis  yellowish,  brown' 


lU'klMI 


green,  with  numerous  irregular  dark 
green  rays,  which  are  obscured  when  the 
general  color  is  dark;  beaks  quite  prom- 
inent, much  undulated  ;  discs  moderately 
inflated,  convex  ;  anterior  side  usually 
less,  sometimes  more  than  one  third  as 
long  as  the  posterior  ;  hinge  margin  near- 
ly straight ;  posterior  margin  descending 
in  a  curve  through  a  third  of  the  length 
of  the  shell,  then  abruptly  rounded  into 
the  inferior,  which  is  slightly  curved  or 
straight  ;  anterior  margin  regularly  roun- 
ded ;  interior  bluish,  but  olten  covered 
with  a  light  salmon  colored  nacre,  with  a 
dark  blue  or  brown  margin;  hinge  with 
obsolete  teeth.  Dimensions  of  two  speci- 
mens: No.  1,  length  2. 75  inches,  height 
1.4  inch,  width  0.-*5  inch.  No.  2,  length 
2.65  inches,  height  1.45  inch,  width  1.1 
inch. 

R  km  arks. —This   species  is  found  in 

small  streams  and  iu,  lake  Champlain.  

When  the  epidermis  is  of  a  light  color  and 
the  jays  conspicuous,  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful shell.  More  frequently  it  is  dark,  and 
the  appearance  unattractive.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  this  genus  and  the  next. 

GKNCS  Al.ASMOftONTA. 

Generic  Characters. — Shell  a?  in  Anodontn. 
but  furni*h«d  will,  a  Mmit,  striatal,  «nd  simple 
©r  divi.U-H  cardinal  loolh  in  each  valve  ;  also  il,e 
shell  U  usually  thicker.    Animal  as  in  Anodonta. 


AlasmodonUi  arcuala  —  Barnes. 
Description.— Shell  very  long  ovate, 
arcuate  ;  epidermis  black,  or  brownish 


black,  with  very  distinct  stria?  of  growth, 
very  much  developed  at  the  margin  ; 
beaks  small,  depressed,  much  eroded  • 
discs  moderately  inflated,  flattened;  an- 
terior sides  more  than  one-fourth  as  long 
as  the  posterior ;  hinge  margin  regularly 
curved  into  the  posterior,  which  descends 
at  first  very  obliquely,  and  is  then  irregu- 
larly rounded  into  the  basal  margin  ;  tliis 
is  incurved,  and  the  anterior  is  regularly 
rounded  ;  interior  with  a  brilliant,  thick 
nacre,  iridescent  posteriorly.  Length  4  <) 
inches;  height  2.2  inches;  width  1.35 
inch. 

Rr.MARKs.-This  species  has  been  found 
at  Burlington.  It  has  been  considered 
identical  with  Unio  mnrgaritiferus  of  Eu- 
rope, but  that  shell  is  shorter,  and  has  the 
beaks  more  central  and  elevated.  It  yet 
more  nearly  resembles  the  Unio  sinuatus 
of  Europe,  which  is  higher  and  has  the 
beaks  more  central.  Perhnps  it  may  not 
be  distinct  from  the  latter.  The  young 
have  the  basal  margin  straight.  It  is 
found  throughout  New  England. 

Alasmodonla  rugosri.—Il.KKsr.s. 

Description.— Shell  ovate  ;  epidermis 
with  irregular  incremental  stria?,  which 
are  mostly  fine,  greenish  brown  ;  beaks  . 
small,  not  prominent,  undulate  ;  discs 
flattened,  with  two  ridges  extending  pos- 
teriorly in  slightly  curved  lines,  between 
and  above  which  the  surface  is  crowded 
with  numerous  crowded  wrinkles,  which, 
lor  the  most  part,  run  posteriorly  and  up- 
wards ;  anterior  side  much  depressed, 
about  one-third  as  long  as  the  posterior  ; 
hinge  margin  arcuate  behind  the  teeth, 
otherwise  nearly  straight,  ascending  pos- 
teriorly ;  posterior  margin  descending  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  upper  umbonial  an- 
gle ;  extremity  truncate  between  the  um- 
bonial angles ;  inferior  margin  nearly 
straight ;  anterior  margin  reguhuly  round- 
ed ;  inner  surface  often  with  a  light  sal- 
mon-colored deposit.  Length  4.1  inches; 
height  2.3  inches  ;  width  1.25  inch. 

Re  marks. — This  species  is  common  in 
the  western  states,  where  it  attains  a 
greater  size.  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
streams  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  eastern  limit  of  its 
habitation. 

Alasmodonla  vndulala . — S  a  v. 

Description.— Shell  ovate,  epidermis 
smooth,  blackish  or  greenish  brown,  with 
obscure  darker  rays;  beaks  large  and 
prominent,  with  large  and  deep  undula- 
tions ;  discs  much  inflated  and  convex, 
with  a  ridge  more  or  less  obtuse  extend- 
ing posteriorly;  anterior  side  small,  one- 
sixth  to  one-third  as  long  as  the  posterior  ; 
hinge  margin  sinuous  or  simply  curved  ; 
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posterior  margin  descending  obliquely  in 
a  straight  or  slightly  curved  line,  rounded 
below;  inferior  margin  slightly  curved  ; 
anterior  margin  regularly  rounded  ;  inner 
surface  bluish,  sometimes  with  a  light  sal- 
mon-colored nacre  anteriorly  or  through- 
out. Dimensions  of  two  specimens  :  No. 
1,  length  2.2  inches;  height  1.4  inch; 
width  1.08  inch.  No.  2,  length  2.06  inch- 
es ;  height  1.2  inch  ;  width  0.0  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  rather  com- 
mon in  the  northern  middle  states.— 
When  young  the  epidermis  is  of  a  lighter 
color,  the  rays  are  more  conspicuous,  and 
the  shell  is  shining  and  beautiful. 

Genus  Unio. 
Generic  Characters. — Shell  a*  in  Ala«nio- 
dunta,  but  is  also  furnished  with  very  long  lamellar 
lateral  posterior  teeth,  usually  one  on  ihs  right 
vulva  entering  between  two  on  the  left.  Very 
rarely  the  right  valvo  has  onn  entering  between 
two  on  die  left.  The  cardinal  teeth  are  often 
double,  sometimes  triple.   AnimaJ  as  id  AnouW 


Unio  alatus. — Sav. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-triangular, 
moderately  thick  ;  epidermis  olive,  or 
brownish  green,  with  numerous  fine  and 
some  coarse  stria;  of  growth  ;  beaks  small, 
not  prominent,  in  the  young  shell  exhib- 
iting small  wrinkles;  discs  moderately 
inflated  posteriorly,  compressed  anterior- 
ly, with  one  or  two  small  posterior  angles 
above  ;  anterior  side  small,  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  as  long  as  the  posterior ;  hinge 
margin  straight,  very  much  elevated  be- 
hind into  a  triangular  connate  wing,  the 
posterior  margin  of  which  is  incurved ; 
the  remainder  of  the  posterior  and  the  an- 
terior margins  arc  regularly  rounded  ;  in- 
ferior margin  nearly  straight ;  inner  sur- 
face usually  purplish  red,  rarely  very  pale 
red,  sometimes  of  a  rich  reddish  salmon 
color;  cardinal  teeth  rather  small.  Di- 
mensions of  two  specimens  :  No.  1 ,  length 
5.3  inches  ;  height  3.85  inches ;  width  1 .75 
inch.  No.  2,  length  5.0  inches;  height 
3.85  ;  width  2.2  inches. 

Remarks.— No.  2  is  a  very  old  shell. 
In  such  the  wing  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
consequently  the  form  is  more  ovate. 
This  species  is  very  abundant  in  Lake 
Champlain,  east  of  which  it  has  never 


been  found.  In  the  western  states  it  is 
common. 

i  nto  gracilis. — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-triangular, 
rather  thin  ;  epidermis  straw-color,  coarse- 
ly striate  near  the  margins,  otherwise 
smooth  and  shining  ;  beaks  small,  not 
prominent,  smooth  ;  discs  considerably 
inflated,  convex,  with  two  or  three  slight 
ridges  proceeding  posteriorly  above  ;  an- 
terior side  small,  compressed,  about  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  posterior;  hinge  mar- 
gin nearly  straight,  much  elevated  poste- 
riorly into  a  triangular  connate  wing,  of 
which  the  posterior  margin  is  incurved  ; 
other  margins  regularly  rounded,  the  ba- 
sal moderately  ;  inner  surface  iridescent, 
bluish,  pink  above  ;  cardinal  teeth  very 
small.  Length  5  inches  ;  height  3  5  inch- 
es ;  width  1.6  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  has  the  form 
and  size  of  the  preceding,  but  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  epider- 
mis, of  the  nacre,  greater  inflation,  and 
thinness.  It  is  common  in  lake  Chain- 
plain,  and,  like  / '.  alatus,  is  not  found 
any  farther  to  the  eastward,  but  is  com- 
mon through  the  western  states. 

Unio  comprcssvs.—LvA. 

Description — Shell  oblong-ovate,  not 
thick  ;  epidermis  grass-green,  or  oliva- 
ceous, with  numerous  irregular  yellowish 
rays,  with  distinct  stria* ;  beaks  small, 
pointed,  much  wrinkled  ;  discs  moderate- 
ly inflated  posteriorly,  scarcely  convex ; 
anterior  side  three-sevenths  to  three- 
eighths  as  long  as  the  posterior;  hinge 
murgin  straight,  rising  posteriorly  into  a 
slightly  elevated  wing,  which  is  often 
more  or  less  connate ;  posterior  margin 
descending  obliquely  in  a  straight  line  to 
a  somewhat  rounded  truncate  extremity  ; 
inferior  margin  somewhat  rounded  ;  an- 
terior margin  regularly  rounded  ;  interior 
bluish,  sometimes  linged  with  pale  brown- 
ish yellow ;  cardinal  teeth  much  com- 
pressed, on  the  left  valve  deeply  and 
broadly  bifid,  or  even  trifid  ;  of  the  lamel- 
lar teeth  of  the  left  valve  one  is  very 
small.  length  2.85  inches;  height  1.6 
inch  ;  width  0.8  inch. 

Remarks.— This  species  also  is  found 
in  the  western  states,  and  has  its  eastern 
limit  in  the  streams  west  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  It  is  much  larger  in  the 
west. 

Var.  plebcius. — Adams.  Epidermis  oli- 
vaceous, rays  obscure  ;  wing  scarcely  ele- 
vated ;  lamellar  teeth  very  small,  with 
the  three  divisions  of  the  left  cardinal 
verv  remote.  Length  4.3  inches  ;  height 
2.3  inches  ;  width  1.25  inch.  This  va- 
riety is  found  in  a  small  brook  in  Middle- 
bury. 
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Umo  complajiatus.—LT.k. 
Description. — Shell  oblong,  rather 
thick  ;  epidermis  blackish  or  greenish 
brown,  sometimes  yellowish,  with  n timer- 
oua  irregular  green  rays  ;  stria)  of  growth 
rather  coarse;  beaks  rather  prominent, 
small ;  discs  compressed,  sometimes  con- 
siderably inflated,  but  always  flattened  ; 
anterior  side  from  one-fifth  to  one- third 
as  long  as  the  posterior ;  hinge  margin 
nearly  straight ;  posterior  margin  a  little 
curved,  oblique;  inferior  margin  straight, 
sometimes  a  little  incurved  or  exourved  ; 
anterior  margin  well  rounded  ;  micro  pur- 
plish red,  pink,  sometimes  light  salmon 
color,  rarery  white ;  lamellar  teeth  nearly 
straight;  cardinal  teeth  double.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specimens:  No.  1,  length 
3.9  inches;  height  2  inches;  width  1.4 
inch.  No.  2,  length  3  inches  ;  height 
1.53  inch  ;  width  0.8  inch.  No.  3,  length 
3.05  inches;  height  1.53  inch;  width  1.36 
inch. 

Remarks. — ThiB  species  is  subject  to 
great  variations  of  form,  of  which  the 
moat  remarkable  in  this  state  is  that  of  a 

fibbous  variety  in  lake  Champlain.  No. 
is  an  example  ;  No.  2  exhibiting  on  the 
contrary  a  very  compressed  form.  This 
species  is  the  most  common  of  the  Naia- 
des in  this,  as  in  the  other  New  England 
states.  Immense  numbers  cover  the  shores 
of  lake  Champlain. 

Unio  siliquoidtus. — Barnes. 

Description.— Shell  ovate,  not  very 
thick  ;  epidermis  yellowish  or  somewhat 
greenish  brown,  with  numerous  irregular 
green  rays,  shining  ;  stria?  of  growth  us- 
ually rather  fine  ;  beaks  small,  rather 
prominent,  wrinkled  ;  discs  convex,  tu- 
mid ;  anterior  side  a  little  more  or  less 
than  one-third  as  long  as  the  posterior ; 
inferior  margin  sometimes  curved,  some- 
times straight ;  other  margins  rounded  ; 
nacre  clear  white,  sometimes  light  salmon 
color  *,  cardinal  teeth  equally  bifid  in  the 
left  valve,  unequally  in  the  other  ;  lateral 
teeth  a  little  curved,  not  long.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specimens:  No.  1,  length 
2.7  inches;  height  1.9  inch;  width  1.3 
inch.  No.  2,  length  2.43  inches ;  height 
1.3  inch  ;  width  0 .85  inch.  No.  3,  length 
3.05  inches  ;  height  1.65  inch  ;  width  1.4 
inch. 

Rev  ares. — This  species,  although  al- 
ways ovate,  varies  much  in  the  ratios  of 
the  three  dimensions.  To  illustrate  this, 
the  above  measurements  are  taken  from 
examples  of  the  greatest  extremes ;  No. 
1,  of  height;  No.  2,  of  length  ;  and  No.  3, 
of  width.  The  largest  individuals  are 
about  4  inches  in  length.  According  to 
Mr.  Lea  this  species  is  U.  luttolus,  La- 


marck, and  the  latter  name  has  the  right 
of  priority  ;  but  according  to  others,  La- 
marck's species  above  quoted  is  U.cario- 
sus,  Sat.  We  therefore,  provisionally, 
give  the  preference  to  the  name  affixed 
by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Unio  rcnfn'eomt.— Barnes. 
Description. — Shell  short,  ovate,  not 
very  thick  ;  epidermis  usually  pale  yel- 
lowish brown,  with  green  rays,  of  very 
unequal  width,  sometimes  numerous,  of- 
ten obsolete,  except  on  the  corselet ; 
smooth  and  shining ;  beaks  large  and 
prominent,  wrinkled;  um bones  very  tu- 
mid, with  a  more  or  less  distinct  angle 
extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  posterior 
margin ;  discs  convex ;  anterior  side  about 
half  as  long  as  the  posterior  ;  hinge  mar- 
gin sinuous  ;  posterior  extremity  irregu- 
larly rounded,  in  the  females  high  and 
truncate,  in  the  males  somewhat  tapering 
and  produced ;  inferior  margin  more  or 
less  rounded  ;  anterior  extremity  depress- 
ed, well  rounded  ;  nacre  white  ;  cardinal 
teeth  not  large,  deeply  bifid;  lamellar 
short,  distant  from  the  beaks.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specimens:  No.  1,  length 
5.5  inches  ;  height  3.3  inches  ;  width  2.3 
inches.  No.  2,  length  3.35  inches;  height 
2.35  inches;  width  1.77  inch.  No.  3, 
length  3.8 inches;  height 2.3 inch.;  width 
1.83  inch. 

Remarks. — The  variations  of  form  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  sex,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  above  measurements.  Nos.  1 
and  3  are  males,  No.  1  being  unusually 
large.  No.  2  is  a  female.  This  species  is 
not  rare  in  lake  Champlain,  which  is  its 
most  eastern  limit.  It  is  common  in  the 
western  states. 

Unio  rectus  —Lamarck. 

Description. — Shell  very  long  ovate, 
thick  ;  epidermis  olivaceous  above  or 
throughout,  usually  yellowish  brown  be- 
low, but  nearly  covered  with  dark,  broad, 
more  or  less  confluent,  green  rays;  beaks 
rather  prominent,  smooth ;  discs  moder- 
ately inflated,  scarcely  convex;  anterior 
side  about  one  third  as  long  as  the  poste- 
rior ;  hinge  margin  slightly  curved  ;  pos- 
terior extremity  sub-rostrate ;  inferior 
somewhat  curved,  straight,  or  in  females 
incurved  ;  anterior  margin  rounded  ;  na- 
cre white,  pink  above  ;  cardinal  teeth 
pink,  double,  both  divisions  stout  on  the 
left  valve,  also  the  inner  one  on  the  right. 
Length  5.75  inches ;  height  2.3  inches ; 
width  1.55  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  common  in 
the  western  states,  and  has  its  most  east- 
ern limit  in  lake  Champlain,  where  it  is 
rare.  The  females  are  much  higher  ilk 
the  posterior  half,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
velopment of  the  inferior  margin. 
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FAMILY  CONCHACEA. 
Genus  Cyclas. 
Generic  Chunnlcrs.SUvW  small,  thin,  gl«.!u>sc. 
clli|)iic,  hiugtf  «i'i>  »wo  minute  cardinal  l-dh  in 
eacfi  if  in  one  valve,  which  arc  someiinx's  oKso- 
lcl<-,  with  romjirrsscd  lateral  tenth  oil  each  fide. 
Animal  "it*'  'be  mati-li!  riorly  [.roLr.^d  itHo 
two  »i(.li«>n«,  which  ha\c  ii»  retractor  muscle  ;  loot 
very  thin  and  long. 


O/r /r «  < 7        — Adams. 

DEScutprioN.-Shell  sub-globular,  rhom- 
bic-orbicular, cqui- lateral,  finely  and  ele- 
git utly  striated  ;  epidermis  rather  light 
olive  green,  with  two  Rtraw-colored  con- 
centric zones,  of  which  the  exterior  is 
marginal  ;  beaks  not  prominent,  slightly 
undulate ;  umbones  very  thin  ;  within 
bluish  ;  lateral  teeth  large  and  stroug ; 
cardinal  teeth  rudimentary.  Length  0.43 
inch  ;  height  0.36  inch  ;  width  0.26  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  was  discover- 
ed in  Weybridge,  in  a  swamp,  near  the 
site  of  an  old  Indian  encampment.  It  has 
also  been  found  at  Burlington.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  shining  and  elegantly 
striated  surface,  and  for  its  inflation, 
which  continues  far  over  the  disc,  and 
terminates  abruptly  near  the  margin.  C. 
rhomboida*  Say,  resembles  it,  but  has 
coarse  stria?,  no  yellow  zones,  and  the 
discs  are  less  inflated.  This  is  a  rare  spe- 
cies, and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus 
in  our  knowledge. 

Cyclus  s i viili s. — S  *  v. 

Description. — Shell  subelliptic,  near- 
ly equilateral ;  epidermis  dark  brown  or 
yellowish  and  greenish  brown;  strire  of 
growth  coarse,  deep  ;  umbones  not  much 
inflated,  broad  ;  disc  rather  tumid  ;  ante- 
rior and  posterior  margins  subrcctthnea! 
and  divergent  ;  inferior  and  superior  mar- 
gins rounded;  within  bluish;  cardinal 
teeth  small;  lateral  teeth  compressed, 
strong.  Length  0.6?  inch,  height  O.o  inch, 
width  0.4  inch. 

Remarks — The  form  of  the  young  dif- 
fers much  from  that  of  the  adult.  It  is 
rectangular,  longer  than  high,  and  much 
compressed.  This  species  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  coarseness  of  the  stria.' ; 
the  discs  near  the  margin  are  Icsb  tumid, 
and  the  form  is  much  less  quadrilateral, 
and  the  young,  although  quadrilateral, 
are  longer  and  much  more  compressed. 
Sometimes  there  are  in  this  species  also 
yellow  zones. 


Cyclas  rhomboida. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  rhombic,  nearly 
equilateral,  very  coarsely  striate;  epider- 
mis yellowish  horn  color;  beaks  not  pro- 
minent, nor  undulate;  umbones  promi- 
nent; discs  moderately  tumid  ;  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  nearly  straight,  di- 
vergent; superior  and  inferior  margins 
moderately  curved;  within  white;  car- 
dinal teeth  rudimentary,  lateral  teeth 
strong.  Length  0.46  inch,  height  0.36 
inch,  width  0  27  inch. 

Rem  arks.— This  species  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  difference 
is  constant.  That  shell  is  longer,  and  tho 
umbones  less  elevated.  The  young  of 
this  species,  although  rectangular,  are 
more  tumid,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  umbones  of  mature  shells. 
Thin  species  is  very  plentiful  in  lake 
Chatnplain,  and  is  the  only  one  which  oc- 
curs in  the  open  waters  of  the  lake  in  it* 
southern  part. 

Cyclas  partumeia.—SKY. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-globose,  . 
higher  behind,  nearly  equilateral,  very 
thin,  translucent,  rather  finely  striate  ; 
epidermis  shining,  straw  color,  or  bluish 
horn  color ;  beaks  not  prominent ;  um- 
bones moderately  tumid  ;  discs  much  in- 
flated and  quite  regularly  convex ;  poste- 
rior and  hinge  margins  nearly  straight ; 
other  margins  much  rounded ;  cardinal 
teeth  small  ;  lateral  teeth  much  develop- 
ed, compressed.  Length  0.3  inch,  height 
0.2">  inch,  width  0.17  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  inhabits  stag- 
nant water,  and  even  swamps  which  ore 
dried  during  the  autumn.  The  young  arc 
less  tumid,  very  regularly  elliptical,  and 
of  a  light  honey  yellow.  In  Massachu- 
setts this  species  attains  a  greater  size.  It 
resembles  C.  rnrnen  of  Europe,  which, 
however,  is  wider,  has  the  umbones  more 
prominent,  and  both  sides  of  equal  height. 
C.  similis  is  longer,  much  larger,  and  more 
coarsely  striate. 

Ctjehis  calyeulata. — Drap. 

Description. — Shell  rhombic  orbicu- 
lar, higher  behind,  nearly  equilateral,  ex- 
tremely thin  and  fragile,  translucent,  with 
very  fine  strife  :  epidermis  shining,  bluish 
horn  color,  or  lemon  yellow  ;  beaks  swol- 
len,and  very  prominent,resembling knobs; 
umbones  moderately  tumid  ;  discs  with  a 
small  degree  of  convexity  :  posterior  and 
hinge  margins  nearly  straight,  making  an 
obtuse  angle  ;  anterior  and  inferior  mar- 
gins rounded  ;  anterior  much  shorter  than 
the  posterior  margin  ;  cardinal  teeth  ex- 
tremely minute;  lateral  teeth  small,  com- 
pressed ;  inner  surface  colored  like  the 
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exterior.  Length  0.35  inch,  height  0  20 
inch,  width  0.17  inch. 

Rkmarks. — This  species  has  been  found 
in  a  swamp  in  Middlebury,  and  in  Putt  s 
swamp,  on  the  west  side  of  lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Maine. 
The  very  young  are  tumid  and  elliptic, 
and  of  a  lemon  yellow.  Some  were  found 
in  an  embryo  state  in  the  early  part  of  Ju- 
ly. Its  dimensions  are,  length  0.07  inch, 
height  0.055  inch,  width  0.04  inch.  The 
shell  of  the  parent  did  not  exceed  0.009 
inch  in  thickness.  The  species  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  prominence  of  the 
beaks.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
separating  our  shell  From  the  European 
species,  whose  name  we  have  prefixed. 

Cyelas  minor. — Michf.ls  and  Adams. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  tumid,  ine- 
quilateral, oblique,  very  finely  striate  ;  ep- 
idermis straw  color,  shining;  beaks  pro- 
minent, two  fifths  of  the  difference  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other;  umboncs  and 
discs  tumid  ;  posterior  and  hinge  margins 
slightly  rounded  ;  the  other  margins  much 
rounded  ;  both  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth 
well  developed.  Length  0.18  inch,  height 
0.15  inch,  width  0.1 1  inch. 

Remarks. --This  species  inhabits  swamps 
and  is  the  least  of  all  the  native  species  of 
this  genus.  It  differs  from  C.  dubia,  Say, 
in  having  the  beaks  less  removed  from  the 
centre,  and  the  posterior  and  dorsal  mar- 
gins more  rounded. 

APPENDIX. 
/  mntra  erpnnsa. — Hai.deman. 

This  species  is  said  by  the  dpscriber  to 
have  been  found  in  Vermont,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Gould,  who  received  it  from 
a  third  person  as  a  Vermont  shell. 

Auricula  bidentata. — Sat. 

This  species,  referred  by  its  describer 
to  the  genus  Melampus,  was  given  to  Dr. 

;d  by  some  one  who  professed  to  have 
found  it  in  Vermont.  As  this  species  hns 
not  otherwise  been  found  out  of  the  reach 
of  salt  water,  we  cannot,  without  better  au- 
thority, regard  it  as  a  native  of  this  state. 

Jimnicola. 

Dr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Haldcman  have  pro- 
posed a  sub-genus  of  Paludina  under  this 
name.  It  includes  of  the  shells  of  this 
state,  Ptiludirm  jiorata  and  P.  lustrica. 

Am  mail  i  pallida. — HalD. 

On  the  cover  of  No.  4  of  the  Monog. 
Limniad.  Mr.  II.  has  described  with  this 
name  one  of  the  species  just  named,  but 
the  description  is  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
determine  to  which  of  them  it  must  be  re- 
ferred.   That  the  shell  in  question  is  one 
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of  them  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
II .  received  them  from  the  writer  of  this 

article. 


Section  II. — In  vkktkbkata. 

Annulata,  Crustacea,  Arachnides,  and  In- 
sects. 

The  above  are  four  of  the  classes  into 
which  Cuvier's  third  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  is  subdivided.  The  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  first  3  classes,  which 
arc  found  in  Vermont,  are  of  very  little 
importance,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
generally  known.  We  shall  pass  over 
tin  m  all  with  only  a  few  remarks. 

Annulata. 

These  are  small,  insignificant  animals, 
with  elongated  bodies,  consisting  of  seg- 
ments, and  having  red  blood.  Some  of 
them  are  protected  by  a  shelly  tube,  which 
they  never  leave  during  life,  and  breathe 
by  means  of  branchio;  at  one  extremity  of 
the  body.  These  constitute  the  order  Tu- 
bicola.  Others  have  their  organs  and 
branchial  disposed  longitudinally  along 
the  body.  These  last  belong  to  the  order 
dorsibranchiata.  Our  brooks  and  ponds 
furnish  several  animals  belongingto  the 
above  orders,  but  they  have  not  been  pro- 
perly exarnitied.  The  third  order  of  An- 
iu  Tides  are  denominated  Abranchiate,  on 
account  of  their  having  no  apparent  ex- 
ternal organs  of  respiration.  The  horse 
leech,  Hirudo  sanguisuga  £-.,  which  is 
so  common  in  marshes  and  muddy  places 
in  this  state,  belongs  to  this  order.  It 
grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  the  me- 
dicinal leech,  //  mcdicinalis  L.,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purposes ; 
but  its  teeth  are  more  blunt,  and  the 
wonnd  produced  by  them  is  said  in  some 
cases  to  be  dangerous.  A  specimen  be- 
fore me,  which  was  taken  in  Burlington, 
is  a  very  dark  olive  green  above,  and  the 
same  color,  but  a  little  lighter  beneath, 
with  a  few  small  spots  of  black.  When 
not  in  motion  he  lies  in  an  oval  form,  and 
is  about  3  inches  long,  and  \\  inch  wide, 
hut  when  moving  he  stretches  himself  to 
the  length  of  6  or  7  inches.  The  animal 
is  furnished  with  a  flattened  disc  at  each 
extremity,  fitted  for  adhering  to  bodies  by 
what  is  called  suction,  and  its  locomotion 
is  performed  by  reaching  forward  its  an- 
terior extremity,  fixing  the  disc,  and  then 
bringing  forward  the  posterior,  which  is 
fixed  in  like  manner,  and  the  anterior 
again  thrust  forward.  In  this  manner  it 
ascends  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  pane 
of  glass  without  difficulty,  bnt  when  at 
rest  it  usually  adheres  by  the  whole  un- 
der surface. 
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The  little  animal  commonly  called  the 
Hair  Snake  also  belongs  to  this  order,  and 
to  the  genua  Gordius.  These  are  very 
common  in  the  still  waters  and  mud  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  They  are  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  large  horsehair,  and  are 
from  one  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  In 
color  they  vary  from  pure  white  to  nearly 
black,  and  hence  we  probably  have  sev- 
eral species.  The  vulgar  notion  that  they 
originate  from  hairs  which  fall  from  hor- 
ses and  cattle,  and  become  animated  in 
the  water,  would  seem  to  be  too  absurd  to 
need  contradiction  ;  and  yet,  absurd  as  it 
is,  people  are  to  be  found  who  believe  it. 

Another,  and,  indeed,  the  roost  com- 
mon animal  belonging  to  this  class  in  Ver- 
mont, is  the  earth  worm,  Lumbricus  ter- 
rtstris,  L.,  called  here  the  Angle  worm, 
on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  it  for 
bait  in  fishing.  Its  body  is  cylindrical, 
of  a  reddish  color,and  grows  to  the  length 
of  5  or  6  inches,  with  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon  goose  quill.  It  is  destitute  of  teeth, 
eyes,  and  limbs.  It  traverses  the  ground 
in  all  directions,  and  seems  to  subsist 
chiefly  upon  the  rich  soil,  which  it  swal- 
lows. It  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  during  the  night,  and  in  wet  wea- 
ther, but  descends  during  the  day  and  in 
dry  weather,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with 
the  moist  earth. 

Crustacea. 

This  class  embraces  the  crabB,  lobsters, 
and  the1  like.  They  usually  have  a  crus- 
taceous  covering,  which  is  more  or  less 
hard,  with  articulated  limbs,  and  distinct 
organs  of  circulation.  They  breathe  by 
means  of  branchiae,  which  vary  much  in 
form  and  situation,  being  in  somC  cases 
on  the  abdomen,  and  in  others  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  feet.  The  animals  of  this  class 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  confined 
principally  to  the  ocean,  and  to  tropical 
climates.  The  following  is  the  only  one 
found  in  Vermont,  which  we  Bhall  de- 


THE  FRESH  WATER  LOBSTER, 
.1st urn?  JJartonii.  Bosc. 
Description . — General  color  greenish 
brown  or  dark  olive;  legs  10,  the  three 
anterior  ones  on  each  side  each  termina- 
ted by  two  claw*  forming  a  kind  of  for- 


ceps ;  anterior  forceps  large,  strong,  tooth- 
ed, orange  colored  at  the  point  and  edges 
and  besprinkled  with  spots  formed  by  in- 
dentations. Tail  terminated  by  5  fan-like 
plates,  forward  of  which,  upon  the  under 
side,  are  two  rows,  with  three  in  each,  of 
small  fringed  fins,  and  still  further  for- 
ward are  4  bony  limbs  which  fold  inward 
towards  the  abdomen  ;  horns,  or  feelers, 
G,  two  of  which  are  3  inches  long,  the  oth- 
ers much  shorter.  Limbs  edged  with 
sparse,  downy  hairs  ;  body  and  limbs  cov- 
ered with  shell,  with  numerous  articula- 
tions. Length  of  the  specimen  before  mo 
I A  inches. 

This  singular  little  animal  is  so  exact  a 
miniature  of  the  large  salt  water  Lobster 
that  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  young 
of  that  species,  or  rather  a  dwarfed  variety 
of  it.  But  it  is  evidently  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  though  it  lives  and  continues  to 
grow  for  many  years,  it  very  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 4  or  5  inches  in  length.  It  is  very 
common  in  many  of  the  small  streams  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  some- 
times eaten,  and  by  some  is  esteemed  a 
luxury.  It  is  often  called  the  Craw  Fish- 


The  principal  animals  in  Vermont  which 
belong  to  this  class  are  the  Spiders,  of 
which  we  have,  probably,  about  100  spe- 
cies. The  Spiders  belong  to  the  genua 
Jlranea  of  Linneus.  And  though  usually 
called  insects,  they  differ  very  materially 
from  the  proper  insects  in  their  form  and 
habits,  and  constitute  a  very  interesting 
family,  but  we  are  neither  prepared  nor 
have  we  room  to  go  into  particulars  re- 
specting them.  Their  classification  is 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
arrangement  of  their  eyes,  which  are  us- 
ually eight  iu  number. 

Insects. 

Insects  constitute  the  most  numerous 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Euro- 
pean naturalists  have  computed  that  there 
are  on  an  average  6  insects  to' one  plant. 
This  computation  is  probably  too  high  for 
our  country,  but,  estimating  only  two 
thirds  of  that  number  to  a  plant,  as  we 
have  about  1000  plants,  it  will  give  us 
4000  species  of  insects.  The  number  of 
known  species  of  New  England  insects  is 
now  about  3000,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  found  in  Vermont.  How  many  re- 
main to  be  examined  and  described  is,  of 
course,  unknown,  but  the  number  is, 
doubtless,  very  considerable.  The  word 
Insect  comes  from  the  Latin  word  Insecta, 
and  is  applied  to  these  small  animals  oa 
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account  of  their  appearing  to  be  interscc 
ted,  or  divided  into  sections.    Most  ;n 
sects  arc  subject  to  several  changpR  0f 
form  and  habit  called  mctnmaryltnsts,  and 
in  this  consists  their  most  remarkable  pc- 
culiarity.    Their  existence  is  made  up  of 
four  principal  stages,  vii :  the  egg,  the 
larva,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  perfect  ani- 
mal.  Directed  by  instinct,  the  parent  in- 
sect is  sure  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  place 
most  favorable  for  the  support  of  the 
young,  which  are  indue  time  to  be  hatch- 
ed from  them.    From  these  the  larva*  arc 
at  length  produced  in  the  form  of  mag- 
gots, worms,  or  caterpillars.  In  this  state, 
which  is  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  parent 
in  form  and  mode  of  life,  they  feed  vora- 
ciously and  grow  rapidly,  often  attaining 
a  weight  and  bulk  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  perfect  insect.    At  length  they 
cease  to  feed,  become  stationary  and  en- 
cased in  a  shelly  covering,  which  is  often 
surrounded  by  a  cocoon  formed  of  silky 
fibres.    Th  is  is  what  is  called  the  chrysa- 
lis or  pupa.    After  remaining  for  a  while 
in  this  condition,  the  shell  is  burst  and 
thrown  off",  and  the  insect  emerges  in  its 
perfect  state,  usually  provided  with  wings 
and  often  exhibiting  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  colors.    In  this  state  only  is  it 
capable  of  propagating  its  species.  But 
it,  in  general,  continues  in  this  state 
only  a  short  period,  just  long  enough  to 
lay  its  eggs  and  die.    Most  insects  feed 
much  more  sparingly  in   their  perfect 
than  in  their  larva  state,  and  some  do  not 
feed  at  all  in  their  perfect  state. 


The  Cocoon,  of  which  the  above  is  a 
figure,  was  found  on  a  pine  plain  in  Bur- 
lington, upon  a  small  bush,  as  above  rep- 
resented, in  March,  18-10.  The  Cocoon 
was  composed  of  strong  brown  silk,  and 
measured  3.5  inches  in  length  and  1.5  in 
thickness.  After  being  kept  about  three 
weeks,  or  till  the  20th  of  April,  in  a  warm 
room,  a  large  butterfly,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  figure,  came  out  of  it,  by  ma- 
king an  opening  in  the  upper  end. 


/W\ — 

This  Butterfly  measured  1.7  inch  in 
length,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings  was 
just  6  inches.  The  color  of  the  body  belts 
on  the  abdomen  and  portions  of  the  wings 
was  a  dark  brick-red.  General  color  of 
the  wings  different  shades  of  brown  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  white,  blue,  and 
violet.  A  roundish  black  spot,  contain* 
ng  a  lunated  light  blue  spot  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  outer  wing,&c.  This  indi- 
vidual was  a  female,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  seven  days  which  it  lived  it  laid 
about  200  eggs. 


On  the  17th  of  August,  lf<40,  a  cater- 
>illar  was  picked  up  in  the  door-yard,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  figure.  It  was  3.5 
nches  long  and  0.75  inch  in  diameter. 
Its  color  was  light  pea-green.  Upon  its 
body  were  six  rows  of  spines,  two  on  each 
side,  which  were  blue  and  pointed,  and 
two  on  the  back,  the  four  anterior  ones 
terminated  by  balls  of  the  size  of  small 
pin-heads,  which  were  red,  and  covered 
with  small  black  thorns  ;  all  the  rest  yel- 
low with  black  points.  Being  placed  un- 
der a  glass  vessel,  it  immediately  com- 
menced spinning,  and,  before  the  next 
day,  had  completely  enveloped  itself  in  a 
eocoon,  precisely  similar  to  the  one  above 
described.  This  remained  in  a  chamber 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1841,  we  had  from  it  another  butterfly, 
answering  exactly  to  that  figured  above. 

These  details  arc  introduced  merely  to 
illustrate  the  metamorphosis  which  in- 
sects generally  experience,  and  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  tbem  are 
preserved  through  the  winter.  Others, 
however,  pass  the  winter  in  the  larva 
state,  in  the  ground,  and  still  more  are 
preserved  in  the  egg,  while  some  live 
through  the  winter  in  their  perfect  stale. 
While  much  pains  have  been  taken, 
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And  legislative  enactment!  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  destruction  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  noxious  animals,  insects  have 
for  the  most  part  been  regarded  as  too  in- 
significant to  deserve  notice,  while  the 
damage  sustained  on  account  of  the  rava- 
ges of  insects  is  probably   three  times 
as  great,  on  an  average,  as  that  produced 
by  all  the  vertebral  animals  together.  We 
have  been  paying  liberal  bounties  for  the 
destruction  of  catamounts,  wolves,  bears, 
and  foxes,  while  the  wheat  fly,  from  which 
we  were  sustaining  far  greater  damage 
than  from  all  those  larger  animals,  has 
hardly  received  any  attention.    We  have 
even  paid  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of 
crows,  while  in  consequence  of  that  de- 
struction our  fields  were  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  grubs,  which  the  crows  are 
designedto  check.    Crows  may  do  some 
mischief  in  the  spring  by  pulling  up  corn, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  good  which  they  do, 
principally  by  the  destruction  of  vermin. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  all  birds,  without 
a  single  exception,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
friends  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  kind- 
ly provided  by  Providence  to  prevent  the 
undue  multiplication  of  noxious  insects, 
and  we  oannot  too  severely  reprobate  the 
barbarous  practice  in  which  boys  are  per- 
mitted to  indulge,  of  shooting  birds  for 
amusement.   It  is  a  practice  which  should 
be  discountenanced  by  every  friend  of  his 
country — by  every  friend  of  humanity. 
-  Some  insects  are  most  injurious  in  their 
perfect  state.    Of  these  are  the  various 
kinds  of  bugs,  which  feed  upon  vines, 
ate.    But  far  the  greater  part  do  most 
mischief  while  in  the  larva  state.  Of  these 
are  the  various  kinds  of  caterpillars,  which 
are  the  larva)  of  butterflies  and  moths, — 
the  weevil,  w  hich  is  the  larva  of  the  wheat 
fly, — the  maggots  which  cause  the  fruit 
to  fall  off  prematurely,  and  which  are  the 
larv»  of  curculio  and  other  insects,— the 
borers,  which  arc  the  larva?  of  beetlcB, 
bugs,  &c. 

The  Borer,  which  at  present  appears  to 
he  doing  most  injury  in  this  state,  is  the 
larva  of  the  Clitus  pictus,  which  feeds 
upon  the  Locust  tree,  Rohinra  -pseudo- 
acacia.  It  commenced  its  ravages  in  the 
soathern  part  of  the  state,  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Middlebury,  where  it  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  locust  trees,  about  1835. 
A  year  or  two  after  this  it  had  proceeded 
northwardly  as  far  as  Vergennes,  and  in 
1840  it  had  reached  Burlington,  but  did 
little  injury  that  year.  About  the  first  of 
June,  1841,  its  operations  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  were  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  August,  in  which  time  ma- 


ny of  the  fine  locust  trees  in  this 
were  entirely  spoiled,  and  others  more  or 
less  injured.  During  the  month  of  Au- 
gust they  were  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and 
consequently  inactive.  About  the  first  of 
September  they  emerged  from  that  state, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  that  month 
the  perfect  insects  were  seen  in  large 
numbers,  often  paired,  depositing  their 
eggs  upon  the  locust  trees  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark,  which  were  in  due  time 
hatched.  The  same  operations  have  been 
repeated  daring  the  past  summer,  and 
now  (Sept.  6,  1842,)  the  insects  are  busi- 
ly engaged  in  depositing  their  eggs  for  a 
new  generation.  The  following  is  a  fig- 
ure of  this  insect: 


Clitus  pictus. 
The  color  of  this  insect  is  black,  with 
the  wing  eases  crossed  by  5  or  G  irregu- 
lar bright  yellow  bars,  and  there  are  about 
the  name  number  of  yellow  bars  upon  the 
abdomen.  The  color  of  the  legs  is  red- 
dish amber.  Length  of  the  female  .8 
inch  ; — the  male  smaller.  The  color  of 
the  larva,  or  Borer,  is  yellowish  while. 

The  Cucumber-Bug,  Galtruca  vittata, 
is  one  of  our  most  troublesome  insects  in 
gardens.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance 
upon  cucumber,  Bquash  and  melon  vines 
early  in  Jane,  or  about  the  time  the  leaves 
begin  to  expand.  Various  means  have 
been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting its  depredations,  but  from  two 
years'  experience  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  sprinkling  the  plants  occasion- 
ally with  ground  plaster  of  Paris,  is  the 
most  simple  and  effectual  remedy. 

The  Cock-chafer,  or  May  Beetle,  Melo- 
lontha  quercinay  is  often  plentiful,  and 
does  considerable  misch  ief  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  leaves  and  blossoms  upon 
our  fruit  trees.  During  the  day  they  lie 
concealed,  but  come  forth  from  their  re- 
treats and  commit  their  depredations  in 
the  evening.  The  larva  of  this  beetle  is 
the  large  white  grub,  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  rich  grounds  and  in  turfs.  This 
insect  continues  four  years  in  the  larva, 
or  grub  form,  and  often  does  extensive 
damage  by  eating  the  roots  of  grass,  corn 
and  other  vegetables-  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  it  descends  deep  into  the 
earth,  constructs  its  cocoon  from  which 
the  beetle  is  hatched  in  its  perfect  form 
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the  following  spring.  This  ia  the  large 
beetle  which  so  often  enters  houses  in 
the  evening,  attracted  by  the  light  with- 

AJthough  a  large  proportion  of  insects 
are  more  or  less  injurious,  there  are  also 
others  from  which  man  derives  very  con- 
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siderablc  benefit.  Among  the  most  val- 
uable of  these  in  this  state,  mav  be  reck- 
oned the  Honey  Bee  and  the  Silk  Worm, 
which  furnish  us  with  most  exquisite  nr- 
ticles  of  food  and  clothing.  But  of  the 
great  majority  of  insects  scarcely  anv 
thing  is  known  either  of  good  or  evil. 
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Catalogue  of  Vtrmonl  Plants. 
By  W*.  Oassi,  of  Ipswich, 


Preliminary  Observations. 
The  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  its  vegetation,  is  scarcely 
♦  quailed  by  any  of  the  New  England 
Stales.   It  owes  this,  no  doubt,  to  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  the  moisture  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  its  situation  on  the  ridges  and 
western  borders  of  the  mountains.  Its 
ranges  of  mountains.stretching  the  whole 
length  of  the  State  from  north  to  south, 
intercept  and  often  exhaust  the  summer 
clouds  and  rains,  which  generally  come 
from  the  west,  so  that  the  destructive 
droughts,  which  are  so  often  felt  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  other  New  England 
States,  are  almost  unknown  in  Vermont. 
The  State  excels  in  the  number  and  vari- 
ety of  its  Forest  Trees,  possessing,  with 
the  exception  of  eight,  all  the  known 
species  of  New  England.    The  following 
is  the  list  of 

RATIVE  FOREST  TREES  OF  VERMONT. 

Tree,  or  Bass  Wood.    TiUa  Ameru 

COM. 

Wild  Black  Cherry.    Cerasus  serotina. 

Sugar  Maple.    Aa:r  saccAarinum. 

"White  Maple.   Acer  dnsycarjmm. 

Red  Maple.    Acer  rubrum. 

White  Ash.    FYaximis  acuminata. 
Red  Ash.    Fraxinus  pubescent. 
Black  Ash.    Praxinvs  sambncifoba. 
Sassafras.   Laurus  Sassafras. 
Tup<*Io,  or  Soar  Gum.    Nyssa  multi flora. 
R*>ii  Mulberry.    Afarus  rubra. 
Hom^tm.    Carpinms  Americana. 
Uon  Wood.    Oslrya  Virginia. 


White  Beech.    Fagvs  sulvestris. 

Red  Beech,    Fag  us  ferrvginea. 

C  best  n  u  t .    Casta  nea  rrsrw,  Var. 

White  Onk.    Qitcrms  atba. 

Swamp  White  Oak.    Qnercus  bicolor. 

Overcup  White  Oak.  Querr.vs; 

Black  Oak.    Qucrais  thtrtaria. 

Red  Oak.    Qnercus  rubra. 

Rock  Chestnut  Oak.  Querent 

Scarlet  Oak.    Qiwreus  taccinea. 

Large  White  Birch.    B'tula  papyracra. 

Small  White  Birch.    Betula  popuUMia 

Black  Birch.    Betula  lent  a. 

Yellow  Birch.    Betula  excelsa. 

Balsam  Poplar.    Populus  balsamifera. 
Heart-leaved  Balsam  Poplar.  'Populus 

candicans. 
Cotton  Poplar.  PopuluslCanadensis. 

Vermont  Poplar.    Poptdus  monilifera. 
Large  Aspen.    Populus  grandidentata. 
American  Aspen.    Populus  tremuiaides. 
Button  Wood.    Platanus  occulcntalis. 
Common  Elm.    Ulmus  Americana. 
Slippery  Elm.    Ulmus ftUva. 
Northern  Cork  Elm.    Utmvs  raccmosa. 
Hoop  Ash.or  Hackberry.  CtUis  ocddentaUs. 
Butternut,  or  Oilnut.   Juglans  cinerea. 
Shell  bark  Hickory.    Carya  squamosa. 
Pignut  Hickory.    Carya  parcina. 
Bitter  Pignut  Hickory.    Carya  amara. 
White  Pine.    Pinus  S'robus. 
Red  Pine,  or  Norway  Pine.  Pinus rcsinosa. 
Pitch  Pine.    Pinus  rigida. 
Double  Spruce.    Pinus  nigra. 
Single  Spruce.    Pinus  alba. 
Balsam  Fir.    Pinus  baisanim. 
Hemlock  Spruce.    Pinus  Canadensis. 
American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack.  Pinus 
prndula. 

Arbor  Vitas,  or  *•  White  Cedar."  Thuja 

orcif/entalis. 
Red  Cedar.   Juniperus  Virginiana 
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Besides  the  aborc,  there  are  several 
trees  of  small  size. 

Striped  Maple.    Acer  Pcnnsylranicum. 
Mountain  Maple.    Arrr  mnntanum. 
Choke  Cherry.    Pntnitx  Virginian* . 
June  Berry.    Amrhrnrhit r  Canadensis. 
Mountain  Ash.    Sarbus  Amcrimna. 
Wild  Yellow  Plum,  or  "  Canada  Plum." 
Prunus  Amtrtrana. 

And  also  many  large  shrubs,  which 
sometimes  become  small  trees. 

The  Stag's  Horn  Sumac,  Khus'lyphina. 
The  Poison  Sumac,  or  Dogwood.  Rhus 

venenata. 

The  Hawthorns.    Crataegus  corrinca,  dV. 
The  Witch  Hazel.  Hamumdis  Virginiam. 
The  High  Laurel.    Kalinin  fatifolta. 
Several  species  of  Willow  and  Alder. 
Several  species  of  Cornus,  Viburnum,  d>c. 

The  Forest  Trees  of  New  England  not 
found  in  Vermont  are, 
The  Tulip  Tree.    Liriodewlron  Ttdijnfera. 
Sweet  Gum.    Lhptidambar  Shjrarijiua. 
Black  Walnut.    Juglans  nigra. 
White  Hickory,  Carina  aUm. 
White  Cedar  of  Middle  States.  Cuprcssus 

tJl  IfdirlcS. 

Chestnut  Oak.    Qufrms  Castanea. 
Post  Oak .    Q  turrits  abtvsUoba . 
Cotton  Tree.    Populus  hrUrojihyUa. 

There  are  three  species  found  in  Ver 
mont,  and  not  elsewhere  in  N.  England. 
The  Ovcrcup  White  Oak.    Qucrcus  ma- 

crncarpa. 

The  Northern  Cork  Elm.  Ulntus  racemma 
The  Heart-leaved  Balsam  Poplar.  Popu- 
lus candietins. 

The  Overeup  White  Oak  belongs  to  the 
states  of  the  West,  and  has  not  been  found 
even  in  New  York.  It  was  found  in 
by  Dr.  Robbins,  in  many  towns  on  the 
western  border  of  the  state  from  St.  Al- 
bans to  Bennington.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  great  size  of  the  aeorn,  and  the 
fringed  border  of  the  cup. 

The  Northern  Cork  Bark  Elm  was  first 
found  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  wag 
described  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  in  the  same  year  (1820)  that  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Robbins  in  Bennington 
and  Pownal.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  New  England  species  by 
the  broad  platcB  of  cork  on  its  branches. 

Three  fine  species  of  P©p/ar,the  two  Bal- 
sam Poplars,  and  the  magnificent  Vermont 
Poplar,  Populus  monilifera,  are  scarcely 
found  unless  cultivated,  in  any  other  of 
the  New  England  states.  Neither  of 
these  three  Poplars,  nor  the  Cotton  Pop- 
lar, have  been  found  native  in  New  York 
by  the  Botanists  of  that  State,  according 
to  the  late  Report  and  Catalogue  of  Dr. 


Torrey.  (According  to  the  younger  Mi- 
chaux,  the  Cotton  Poplar  is  found  native 
in  the  west  of  New  York.) 

The  Vermont  Poplar,  and  the  Heart- 
Icatcd  Balsam  Poplar,  which  Dr.  Robbins 
found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Vermont, 
were  not  seen  native  in  North  America 
by  either  the  elder  or  younger  Michaux, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  previous* 
ly  seen  in  a  wild  state  by  any  Botanist  in 
the  United  States. 

List  of  Vxrmont  Plants  not  found  in 
any  other  New  England  state. 

Anemone  Pennsylvanica, 

"         Hudson  ian  a, 
Corydalis  aurea, 
Nasturtium  natans, 
Sisymbrium  teres, 
Draba  arabisanB, 
Sinapis  arvensis.  Introduced. 
Cerastium  nutans, 
Flcerkea  proserpinacoides, 
Ceanothus  ovalis, 
Lathyrus  ochroleucus, 
Pbaca  Robbinsii, 
Zizia  integerrima, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus, 
Viburnum  pubescens, 
Valeriana  sylvatica, 
Aster  ptarmicoides, 
Solidago  humilis, 
Pterospora  andromedea, 
Justicia  Americana, 
Shepherdia  Canadensis, 
Euphorbia  platyphylla, 
Quercns  macrocarpa, 
Populus  candicans, 
"  monilifera, 
Ulmus  racemosa, 
Listera  convallarioidcs, 
Calypso  bulbosa, 
Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Zannichellia  palustris, 
Carex  eburnea, 
Equisetum  variegatum, 
Aspidium  aculeatum, 
Pteris  gracilis. 


Besides  the  species  in  the  above  list, 
many  of  which  are  among  the  rarest  and 
most  interesting  plants  of  the  U.  S.  there, 
are  a  great  number  of  species  common 
in  the  west  of  Vermont,  and  oft  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  which  are  entirely 
unknown  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New 
England.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  Ginseng,  the  Golden  Corydalis,  the 
curious  and  beautiful  species  of  Dielytra, 
and  the  Spring  Beauty,  Claytonia  Carol i- 

Of  the  four  beautiful  species  of  Lady  s 
most  delicate  and  brilliant  blossoms, 
ground  in  the  woods  with  its  cheerful  and- 
niana,  which  in  early  spring  spangles  the- 
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Slipper, only  two,  Cypripeil  ium  acavle  and 
arietinu-m,  are  founa  in  the  eastern  part 
of  .New  England. 

Foot  species  of  Trillium  are  also  found 
in  Vermont,  of  which  one,  the  magnifi- 
cent Great  flattered  Trillium,  is  found  no- 
where else  in  New  England.  In  theeas- 
tern  part  of  Massachusetts,  no  species  is 
found  except  Trillium  cernuum. 

Vermont  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Orchidea.*. 
The  rare  and  beautiful  Calypso  has  been 
fonnd  no  where  ehie  in  the  United  States, 
and  Listera  con  valla  rioidcs  in  no  other 
New  England  state.  All  the  species  of 
New  England  are  found  in  Vermont,  ex- 
cept two,  Tipularia  discolor  and  Orchis 
rocundifolia. 

Of  the  beautiful  order  of  Ferns,  Ver- 
mont contains  two  species  not  found  else- 
where in  New  England,  Pteris  gracilis 
and  Aspidium  aeulcatum,  and  several  fine 
species  which  are  wanting  or  rare  in  the 
east  of  New  England,  are  common  in  Ver- 
mont. It  has  all  the  species  of  New  Eng- 
land except  Lygodium  palmaium  and 
Woodicardia  onncleoides. 

On  the  other  hand  Vermont  is  wanting 
in  a  great  number  of  plants  common  in  the 
south  and  east  of  New  England.  Of  course 
it  is  destitute  of  all  the  species  peculiar  to 
the  sea  shore,  and  of  all  the  numerous  and 
beautiful  "  Weeds"  of  the  Sea.  The  ele- 
gant Tulip  Tree,  common  in  the  south- 
west of  New  England,  the  splendid  Rose- 
hay,  and  the  fragrant  Magnolia,  are  not 
found  in  Vermont.  In  the  whole  there  are 
more  than  500  New  England  species  which 
it  does  not  possess,  of  which  we  will  only 
mention  Herberts  vulgaris,  Silene  Pcnnsyl- 
vanica,  Trphrosia  Virginiana,  Rhexia  Vir- 
ginica,  Liatris  scariosa,  Clcthra  alnifolia, 
Ku  chroma  cocci  ma,  Anagullis  arvensis, 
Hypoxia  erecta,  Alstris  farinosa,  Lilium 
supcrbum,  Poa  Eragrostis,  and  Daptisia 
tinctoria . 

The  number  of  known  phamogamous 
plants  of  New  England,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Ferns,  is  nearly  or  quite  1500,  ex- 
cluding a  great  number  of  nominal  spe- 
cies generally  admitted.  The  number  of 
plants  of  Vermont  of  the  same  Orders,  in 
the  present  catalogue,  is  929.  The  whole 
number  of  Bpecies  of  the  same  orders  ex- 
isting within  the  limits  of  the  state,  is 
doubtless  as  many  as  1 100  or  1UO0,  so  that 
there  is  still  a  Tery  ample  field  for  the 
discovery  of  additional  species.  Many 
species,  indeed,  exist  on  the  very  borders 
of  Vermont,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  we  have  no  authority 
for  inserting  as  natives  of  the  state,  and 
have  not  admitted  into  the  catalogue,  al- 
though we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
also  Vermont  plants. 
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We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
vegetation  of  the  eastern  part  of  Vermont 
is  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  and  variety 
to  that  of  the  western  border.  The  pines 
and  firs  prevail  more  at  the  east,  and  the 
species  of  forest  trees  are  not  so  numer- 
ous. While  the  west  has  nearly  every 
plant  of  the  east,  the  east  is  destitute  of 
a  vast  number  of  those  of  the  west. 
Among  the  species  of  Vermont  plants 
wanting  at  the  east,  we  may  mention  the 
Vermont  Poplar, ,both  the  Balsam  Poplars, 
the  Cotton  Poplar,  the  Northern  Cork 
Elm,  the  Overcup  White  Oak,  Viola  Cana- 
densis and  rostrata,  Ih  elytra  Canadensis, 
Uvularia  grandiflora,  Asplcnium  angusti- 
folium,  rhizophyllum,  and  Huta  muraria, 
&c,  besides  others  to  be  immediately  no- 
ticed. 

The  western  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  which  at  the  bead  of  lake 
Champlain  ceases  to  exist,  is  broken  and 
interrupted  in  the  state  of  New  York  op- 
posite the  southwestern  border  of  Ver- 
mont, and  thus  an  indirect  and  difficult 
entrance  is  opened  to  some  of  the  plants 
of  the  west  and  northwest.  The  western 
border  of  Vermont  thus  appears  to  be- 
come the  eastern  limit  of  a  considerable 
number  of  plants,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  pretty  complete  list. 

Anemone  Pennsylvanica, 
Corydalis  aurea, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus, 
Justicia  Americana, 
Flcerkea  proserpinacoides, 
Ceanothus  ovalis, 
Nasturtium  nutans, 
Viburnum  pubescens, 
Zaunichellia  palustris, 
Carex  eburnea, 
Lathy rus  ochroleucus, 
Ulmus  racemosa, 
Quercus  macrocarpa, 
Aster  ptarmicoides, 
Pterospora  androracdea, 
Pteris  gracilis, 
Zizia  integerrima, 
Lonicera  hirsuta, 
Polanisia  graveolrns, 
Trillium  grand iflorum,* 

Many  of  the  above  species,  though  not 
found  more  eaBtwardly  in  the  United 
States,  may  possibly  extend  farther  to  the 
east  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camel's 
Hump  Mountains,  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  state,  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
examined  by  Dr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Tucker- 
man,  and  Mr.  Macrae.  These  mountains,, 
though  destitute  of  trees  at  their  very 
summits,  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 

•  Found  in  New  Brunswick,  according  to  Hooker. 
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which  sweep  over  them,  do  not  probably 
quite  reach  the  true  limit*  of  trees,  anil 
possess  only  a  few  of  the  alpine  plants  of 
the  White  Mountains,  which  are  about 
g<)  miles  distant  to  the  eastward.*  The 
only  truly  alpine  species  found  on  these 
mountains  arc,  perhaps,  J  uncus  trifidus, 
and  Hierochtoa  alpina.  Other  species, 
almost  alpine,  are  Poa  alpina,  Em  pet  rum 
nigrum,  Salix  Vva-ursi,  Bartsia  pallida, 
Lycopodium  Selago,&c. 

The  materials  upon  which  the  present 
Catalogue  is  founded,  are  the  following. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Middle- 
bury,  published  in  1*21  in  Professor  Hall's 
"  Statistical  Account  of  the  town  of  Mid- 
dlebury,"  and  which  was  subsequently 
republished  in  the  first  edition  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  with  the  addition  of  the  com- 
mon cultivated  plants,  and  about  30  indi- 
genous and  naturalised  species,  some  of 
which  were  probably  collected  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  making  in  the  whole 
609  indigenous  and  naturalized  species. 
The  author  of  this  Catalogue  was  Dr.  Ed- 
win James,  the  well  known  botanist  in 
Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains.  It  was  probably  made  almost  en- 
tirely from  his  own*  collections,  and 
though  literally  a  mere  list  of  names,  it 
bears  the  marks  every  where  of  the  great 
accuracy  and  research  of  its  author,  then 
a  young  botanist.  It  is  still  the  only  au- 
thority for  several  rare  species. 

The  collections  made  by  James  W. 
Robbins,  M.D.,  of  Uzbridge,  Mass.,  who 
in  the  year  1829  examined  with  the  great- 
est care  and  success  the  whole  western 
border  of  Vermont,  from  Massachusetts 
to  Canada.  Dr.  Robbins  entered  the  state 
at  Pownal,  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  pass- 
ing slowly  along  the  western  border  to 
the  Canada  line,  examined  the  large  isl- 
ands of  lake  Cbamplain,  and  afterwards 
visited  Camel's  Hump  Mountain,  leaving 
the  state  at  Windsor  on  the  10th  of  June. 
On  the  20th  of  July  he  again  entered  the 
state  at  Guildhall,  and  after  examining 
the  southern  border  of  lake  Memphrema- 
gog,  and  the  towns  in  that  vicinity,  he 
visited  Mansfield  Mountain.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Burlington  and  Colches- 
ter, where  he  first  discovered  the  remark- 
able botanical  region  at  High  Bridge  and 
Winooski  falls,  so  rich  in  rare  and  inter- 
esting plants,  and  after  examining  the 
shores  of  the  lake  and  the  islands  of  South 
and  North  Hero,  he  visited  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek,  and,  proceeding  along  the 
western  range  of  towns  from  Shorehamto 
Pownal,  left  the  state  at  Brattleboro'  on 
the  23d  of  August.    Dr.  Robbins  found 

*  Height  of  Maiwfield  mountain  4,979  font,  nnd  of 
Camel's  Hump  4,163  feet,  above  tide  water. 


and  collected  a  vast  number  of  rare  and 
interesting  species,  a  large  part  of  which 
were  additions  to  the  Flora  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  many  of  them  were  also  new  to 
the  United  States. 

The  collections  of  Johh  Caret,  Esq., 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  well  known  to 
Botanists  by  his  contributions  to  the  Flo- 
ra of  Torrev  and  Gray,  who  resided  at 
Bellows  Falls  during  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1836,  and  who  also  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  northeastern  counties  of  the 
state.  Though  Mr.  Carey's  examinations 
were  principally  confined  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  which  is  very  inferior  as 
a  botanizing  region  to  the  western  border, 
yet  he  collected  very  many  rare  and  inter- 
esting plants,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion Calypso  bullosa,  Listera  convaJ  larioi- 
des,  and  F.f/uiscium  variegalun).  Mr.  Ca- 
rey has  also  added  to  the  catalogue  a 
large  number  of  common  species,  espe- 
cially Grasses  and  Cyperacess. 

The  collections  of  W.  F.  Macrae,  Esq. 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  who,  while  resident 
at  Burlington  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  stu- 
dent fin  the  University  of  Vermont, 
examined  with  great  zeal  the  Botany  of 
that  vicinity,  and  besides  the  more  com- 
mon plants  of  that  region,  collected  ma- 
ny rare  and  interesting  species,  among 
which  were  Pttris  gracilis,  and  Drab  a 
arabisans,  the  first  new  to  New  England, 

chaux. 


the  last  collected  there  only  by 
Mr.  Macrae  also,  in  1639,  in  company 
with  Edward  Tuckerman, Jr.,  Esq., the 
author  of  several  valuable  papers  on  the 
Lichens  of  New  England,  visited  Camel's 
Hump  and  Mansfield  mountains,  where, 
besides  other  rare  species,  they  collected, 
on  the  sides  of  Mansfield,  Aspidium  iteule- 
ntum,  found  in  the  United  Slates  only  by 
Pursb,  and  by  him  in  the  same  region. 
Mr.  Tuckerman  has  also  communicated 
other  species  collected  by  him  in  various 
parts  of  Vermont. 

Several  very  interesting  species  were 
added  to  the  Flora  of  Vermont  by  the  late 
J.  Chardlrr,  M.  D.,  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
who  also  accompanied  Dr.  Robbins  da- 
ring a  part  of  bis  first  tour,  and  several 
arc  given  on  tbe  authority  of  Isaac 
Brarch,  M.  D.,  of  Abbeville  District,  S. 
C,  J ERKMIA it  Hurok.  M.  D-,  of  Drews- 
ville,  N.  H.,  M.  M.  Reed,  M.D-  of  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  and  P.  T.  Washborr,  Esq. 
of  Ludlow,  Vt. 

All  the  rarer  species  collected  by  Dr. 
Robbins,  and  many  of  tbe  common  ones, 
are  ascertained  from  specimens  received 
from  him — the  remainder  rest  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  journals  in  my  possession, 
which  were  made  daily  during  his  tour. 
From  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
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Elants  of  New  England,  and  our  mutual 
nowledge  of  each  otber'a  species,  deri- 
ved from  long  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  specimens,  1  believe  that  very 
few  if  any  mistakes  have  occurred  as  to 
the  species  received  from  him. 

I  have  received  specimens  from  Dr. 
Chandler  of  all  the  plants  given  on  his 
authority,  and  Dr.  Robbins  saw  and  ex- 
amined the  species  derived  from  Drs 
Branch,  Burge,  and  Reed,  in  the  herba- 
ria of  those  gentlemen. 

1  have  also  seen  specimens  from  Mr. 
Macrae,  of  nearly  all  the  species  given  on 
his  authority. 

I  have  seen  only  a  few  specimens  from 
Mr.  Carey,  but  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
pend on  his  known  accuracy,  and  intimate 
intercourse  with  Drs.  Torrey  and  Gray. 


In  preparing  the  Catalogue,  I  have  gen- 
erally followed,  especially  as  to  the  nom- 
enclature of  the  species,  the  truly  excel- 
lent North  American  Flora  of  Torrey  and 
Gray,  now  published  as  far  as  Vol.  2,  No. 
2.  which  corresponds  with  the  first  part 
of  the  Catalogue  as  far  as  the  genus  Bi- 
dens,  inclusive  As  to  the  remaining  part, 
I  have  preferred  such  names  and  syno- 
nyms as  are  most  certain  and  familiar  to 
American  Botanists,  not  always  follow- 
ing my  own  opinions,  as  such  a  catalogue 
affords  no  room  for  their  explanation  and 
support.  Owing  to  the  excellent  mate- 
rials at  my  disposal,  the  Catalogue  is 
doubtless  as  complete  as  that  of  any  state 
of  the  Union  yet  published,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  found  useful  and  accepta- 
ble to  Botanist*. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PLANTS. 

(Tbo  sign  $  it  prefixed  to  inch  ip«eiei  as  bars  beeo  introduced  and  nataralixod.] 
CLASS  I.   EXOGENS,  OR  MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

Ordkr  RANUNCULACEJI.    The  Crowfoot  Trib* 

Clematis,  Linn.    Virgin's  Bower. 

Virginiana,  L.    Borders  of  thickets  Ac,  in  moist  soil.  Aug. 
vrrticiUaru,  DC.    Shady  ledges.    Rather  rare.    May,  June. 
Anemone,  HalUr.    W'nul  Flower. 

nemorosa,  L.    Woods,  dec.  May. 

Virginiana,  L.    On  dry  rocky  hills,  Ac.    June, July. 

ear.  alia.  Castleton,  Branch,  Robbins.  Colchester,  Burlington,  Ac.  Robbins. 

By  an  accidental  transposition,  placed  under  A.  eylindrieat 
in  Hovey's  Mag.  Vol.  7,  p.  18. 
cylindrica,  Gray.    Dry  hills,  dec.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey    Burlington,  Macrae. 
July. 

Hudjoniana,  Richardson.   Torrey  A  Gray,  Vol.  Suppl.  p.  653.    A.  mwllifida. 

var.  Hudsonianat  DC.  T.  A  G.  I.  p.  13.  On  the  limestone 
ledges  of  the  Winooski  river,  at  Winooski  falls,  Colchester, 
and  below  High  Bridge,  Burlington,  RafJnns.  May,  June. 
Pennsylvania,  L.  In  stony  places  occasionally  overflowed,  on  the  banks  of 
lake  Champlain.  Westhaven,  South  Hero,  dec.,  Robbins. 
At  Mallet's  Bay,  Sharpshin  Point,  and  Winooski  falls, 
-  Burlington,  Macrae.    June,  July. 

Hepatica,  lHllen.    Nobk  Liverwort. 

triloba,  Chaix.    Anemone  Hepatica,  L.    Woods.  April. 
Ranunculus,  L.  Crowfoot. 

aquatilis,  L.    rar.  cnpillnceus,  DC.    Small  streams.    June — Sept. 
reptans,  L.   ©or.  fUiformis,  DC.    Overflowed  borders  of  rivers  and  lake*. 
July,  Aug. 

abortivus,  L.    Shady  banks,  dec.    May,  June. 

sceleratus,  L.    Ditches,  Ac    July,  Aug. 

aeris,  L.    Buttercups.    Meadows,  dec.    June — Aug. 

bullosas,  L.    Butlercupi.    Pastures  on  hills,  Ac.  May,  June. 

repens,  L.    Low  moist  grounds.    June— Aug. 

Pennsylvania**,  L.    Low  moist  grounds.    July,  Aug. 

recurvatus,  Poir.    Shady  moist  banks.  June. 

Purshii,  Richardson.  R.  muitiJHvs,  Pursh.  Ponds  and  lakes.  Castleton, 
Chandler.  South  Hero,  Alburgh,  Colchester,  dec.,  Robbins. 
Middlcbury,  Burge.   May,  J  one. 
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Coltha,  L.    Meadow  Cowslip.    Marsh  Marigold. 

palustris,  L.    Wet  meadows  and  swamps.    May,  June. 
Coptis,  Salisbury.    Gold  Thread. 

trifolia,  Salisb.    Woods,  in  boggy  soil.  May. 
Aquilegia,  Tourn.  Columbine. 

Canadensis,  L.    Rocky  places.    May,  June. 
Actaea,  L. 

alba,  Bigelow.    While  Cohosh.    Rocky  woods.  May. 
rubra,  Bigelow.    Red  Cohosh.    Rocky  woods.  May. 
Cimicifuga,  L. 

raccmosa,  Elliott.   Aetna  raeemosa,  L.  Black  Snakeroot.  Woods.  Middlebury, 
James.     Mansfield  mountain,    Shelburne  and  Sharpshin 
Points  near  Burlington— rare.-— Macrae. 
Tlialictrum,  Tourn.   Meadow  Rm. 

dioicum,  L.    Shady  rocky  banks.  May. 
Ce<rnutitL.    Moist  grounds.  July. 

Order  MEN1SPERMACEJE.    The  Moansced  Tribe. 

Menispennum,  Tourn.  Moonsced. 

Canadense,  L.  Woods,  &c.  Middlebury,  James.  St.  Albans  asd  South  Hero, 
Robbins.  Burlington,  Carey.  Vergennes,  Macro*.  June, 
July. 

Order  BERBERIDACE.E.    The  Barberry  Tribe. 

Leontice,  L. 

thalictr  aides,  L.    Blue  Cohosh.    Woods.   May . 
Podophyllum,  L.    May  Apple. 

peltatum,  L.    Woods  in  rich  soil.    Gastleton,  Branch.  May. 

Order  CABOMBACEJE. 

Brasenia,  Schreber. 

purpurea.  JlydropfUis  purpurea,  Michx.  Brasenia  peUata,  Purah.  In  water.  In 
Minaud's  pond,  Rockingham,  Carey.  In  Colchester  pond, 
Macrae.  July. 

Order  CERATOPHYLLACE^E. 

Cera tophy Hum,  L.  Bomwort. 

echinatum?  Gray.  In  ponds  and  rivers.  Near  the  mouth  of  Winooski  river, 
and  in  lake  Memphremagog,  Robbins. 

Order  NYMPHjEACEjE.    The  Water -iAy  Tribe. 

Nymphssa,  Toumefort. 

odoruta,  Aiton.    While  Water-Lily.    Ponds  and  rivers.  July,  Aug. 
Nuphar,  Smith. 

advena,  Aiton.    Yellow  Water- Lily.    Ponds  and  rivers-.    June,  July. 
lulca.   var.  Kalmuinn,  Torr.  &  Gr.    N.  Kalmiana,  Pursh.  Ponds  and  rivers. 
July. 

Order  SARRACENIACEjE. 

Sarracenia,  Tourn. 

purpurea,  h.    Side-saddle  Flower.   Forefather's  Cup.    Sphagnous  bogs.  June. 
'  Order  PAPAVERACEjE.    The  Poppy  Tribe. 

Sanguinaria,  Dillenius.  Blood-root. 

Canadensis,  L.    Woods,  dec.  May. 
Chelidonium,  Tourn. 

§  ma  jus,  L.    Road-sidcs,  and  about  houses.    June— Sept. 

Order  FUMARIACE^.    The  Fumilary  Tribe. 

Dielytra,  Borekh. 

cucullaria,  DC.    Woods,  &c.  May. 

Canadensis,  DC.     Squirrel  Com.    Woods.    St.  Albans,  Robbins.     In  the 
southwest  of  Vermont,  Oakes.  May. 

Adlumia,  Raf. 

fungosa.    CorydaUs  fungosa,  Ventenat.    Adlumia  rirrhosa,  Raf.    Rocky  woods. 

Middlebury,  James,  Surge.  Castleton,  Burlington,  and 
Westhaven,  Bobbins.   Ludlow,  Washburn,  July— Sept. 
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Corydalis,  DC. 

aurea,  Willd.  Rocky  woods.  Castleton,  Chandler.  Burlington,  Macrae.  May, 
June. 

glauca,  Pursh.    Rocks  and  ledges.    May,  June. 

Order  CRUCIFERJE.    The  Cruciferous  Tribe. 

Nasturtium,  R.  Br. 

palustre,  DC.    Wet  places.    July,  Aug. 

nutans,  DC.  for.  Amcricannm,  Gray,  T.  A  G.  I.  p.  75.  In  shallow  water  on 
the  borders  of  Otter  Creek  below  Vergennes,  abundant  for 
several  miles,  Robbins.    July,  Aug. 

Barbarea,  R.  Br. 

vulgaris,  R.  Br.  Winter  Cress.  Road-sides,  Ac,  generally  in  moist  soil.  June. 
Arabia,  L.    Wall  Cress. 

kirsuta,  Scop.    A.  sagittata,  DC.    Turritis  hirsuta,  L.    Rocks.  June. 

laevigata,  DC.    Turritis  laevigata,  Muhl.    Rocks.  June. 
Cardamine,  L. 

rhomboidea,  DC.    C  rotundifolui  var.,  Tor.  A  Gray.  Wet  meadows.  Castleton, 

Bobbins.    May,  June. 
hirsuta,  L.    C.  Pcnnsylvanica,  Muhl.    Brooks  Ac.    June,  July. 
jrr alt iisis,  L.   Lady's  Smock.    Cuckoo  Flaxctr.    Wet  meadows.    Whiting  and 

Alburgh,  Chantllcr.    St.  Albans,  Robbins.    May,  June. 
Dentaria,  L.  Tootkwort. 

diphylla,  Michx.    Pepper  Root.    Woods.  May. 
laeiniata,  Muhl.    Woods.    Castleton,  Robbins.  May. 
Sisymbrium,  AUioni. 

\  officinale,  Scop.  Hedge  Mustard.  Road-sides  and  about  houses.  June— A  ug. 
Urts,  Torr.  A  Gray,  I.  p.  93.    Cardamine  teres,  Michx.    Vermont,  on  Lake 

Champlain,  Mkhaux.    No  botanist  except  Michaux  has  ever 

collected  this  species. 

8inapis,  L.  Mustard. 

I  nigra,  L.    Block  Mustard.    Old  fields,  Ac.    June— Aug. 

§  arvensis,  L.  Road  sides,  old  fields,Ac,  called  "  Charlock,"  which  it  resembles. 

Charlotte  and  Alburgh,  Robbins.    About  Burlington,  Macrae. 

May,  June. 

Draba,  L. 

arabizuns,  Michx.  On  rocks.  On  Lake  Champlain,  Mkhaux.  At  Sharpshin 
Point,  Burlington,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Juniper  Island, 
Macrae.  May. 

Cochlearia,  L. 

§  Amoracia,  L.  Horse-radish.  Banks  of  rivers,  and  about  houses,  in  moist 
soil.  June.  This  well  known  species  is  also  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  Massachusetts,  often  in  places  distant  from 
habitations. 

Camel  ina,  Crantz. 

§  saliva,  Crantz.    Old  fields,  flax  fields,  Ac.    Ferrisburgh,  Robbins.  Bellows 
Falls,  Carry. 
Lcpidium,  L.    Pcpperwrt,  or  "  Pepper  Grass." 

Virginicum,  L.    Sandy  fields  and  roadsides.    June,  July. 

Capsella,  Vent.    Shepherd's  Purse, 

§  Bursa-pastoris,  Manch.    Gardens  and  fields.    April— Sept. 
Raphanus,  L. 

§  Raphanistntm,  L.  Charlock.  Wild  Radish.  Cultivated  grounds.  South 
Hero,  Robbins.    June,  Sept. 

Order  CAPPARIDACEjE.    The  Oipcr  Tribe. 

Polanisia,  Raf. 

graveolens,  Raf.  On  the  gravelly  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  above  high  water. 
—  July,  Aug. 

Order  POLYGALACEJ2.    The  Mdhvort  Tribe. 

Polygala,  L.    Milkwort.  ^ 

verticiUatay  L.    Dry  Soils.    At*ellows  Falls,  Tuckcrman,  Carey.  July— Sept. 
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Senega,  L.    Seneca  Snake~root..    Dry  rocky  woods  and  banks.  Jane. 
polygama,  Wait.    P.  rubella,  Willd.    Dry  fields  and  borders  of  woods.  July, 
Aug. 

paucifolia,  Willd.    Pine  woods  and  sphagnous  swamps.    May,  June. 

umbigua,  Nuttall.    Dry  fields,  Ac.    Pownal,  Robbins.    July,  Aug. 

Order  VIOLACEJE.    The  Violet  Tribe. 

Viola,  /,.  Violet. 

palmata,  L.    Woods  and  shady  banks.    Pownal,  Robbins.  May. 
cucullata,  Ait.    Wet  meadows  and  woods.  May. 

sagiUata,  Ait.   var.  ovata,  T.  A.  G.  I.  p.  138.    V.  ovata,  Nutt.   Dry  hil]«,  Ao. 
May. 

rotundifolia,  Michz.    Woods.  May. 
blanda,  Willd.    Wet  meadows  and  woods.  May. 
Muhlenbcrgiiy  Torrey.    Moist  woods.    May,  Jane. 
rostrata,  Pursb.    Woods.    May,  June. 
pubeseens,  Ait.    Woods.    May,  June. 
Canadensis,  L.    Woods.    May,  June. 

Order  DROSERACEJE.    The  Sundew  Tribe, 

Drosera,  Z,.  Sundew. 

rotundifolia,  L.    Sphagnous  bogs.    June— Aug. 

longifolia,  L.    Bphngnous  bogs.  June — Aug. 
Parnassia,  Ttorn.    Grass  0/  Parnassus. 

Caroliniana,  Michx.    Wet  meadows,  Ao.    Aug.,  Sept. 

Order  CISTACEjE.    The  Rock-rose  Tribe. 

Helianthemum,  Tovm. 

Canadenst,  Michx.   Dry  sandy  pastures,  Ac.  Pownal,  Robbins.  Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    Burlington,  Macrae.  June. 

Lechea,  L.    Pin  Weed. 

major,  Mich.    Dry  pastures,  Ac.    Middlebury,  James.    July,  Aug. 
minor,  Lam.     Dry   hills,  Ac.     Middlebury,  James.     Burlington,  Macrae. 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    July,  Aug. 

Order  HYPERICACE JE.    The  St.  John's  Wort  Tribe. 

Hypericum,  L.    St.  John's  Wort. 

pyramidatum,  Ait.    H.  aseyroides,  Willd.  Banks  of  rivers.  Burlington,  Bitrrlmc. 

Near  Rutland,  Robbins.  On  Black  river,  Springfield,  Carey. 
On  White  river,  between  Royalton  and  Hartford,  OaXcs. 
July,  Aug. 

§  perforatum,  L.    Common  St.  Johns  Wort.    Grass  fields,  pastures,  Ac.  July, 
August. 

eorymbosum,  Muhl.    Shady  banks,  Ac.    July,  Aug. 

cllipticum,  Hooker.   Moist  meadows,  Ac.    Middlebury,  Buret.  Westfordand 
Ferrisburgh,  Robbins.     Burlington,  Tuckcrman.  Bellows 
Falls,  Ac.,  Carey.    July,  Aug. 
mutilum,  L.    H.  parviflomm,  Willd.    Wet  soils.    July,  Aug. 
Canadenst,  L.    Wet  soils.   July,  Aug. 
Elodea,  Adans. 

Virginica,  Nutt.    Swamps,  Ac.     Middlebury,  James.    Burlington,  Macrae. 
July  Aug. 

Order  ILLECEBRACE.fi.    The  Knot-grass  Tribe. 

Spergala,  Bartl. 

§  arvensie,  L.    Old  6elds,  Ac.   June,  Oct. 
Anyohia,  Michx. 

dichotoma,  Michx.    Dry  hills,  Ac.    Pownal,  Bobbins.    July,  Aug. 
Order  CARYOPHYLLACE^.    The  Pink  Tribe. 

Mollugo,  L. 

vcrticUlata,  L.   Sandy  soils.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  July— Sept. 
Arenaria,  L.  Sandwort. 

strieta,  Micbx.   Rocks.  June. 
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Spring.     A.  glabra,  Bigel.  non  Michx.     On  the  summits  of 
Mansfield  mountain  and  Camel's  Hump,  Robbing,  Tuckcrman, 
and  Macrae.     July,  Aug.     (Identical  with  A.  glabra  of 
Michaux,  Macrae.) 
&  Serpyllifolia,  L.    Sandy  fields.    Burlington,  Tuckerman.    May — July. 
lateriflora,  L.    Moist  woods.    Middlebury,  Burge.    Fairhaven,  Bobbins.  June. 
Stellaria,  L. 

§  media.  Smith.    Chickweed.    Gardens,  &c.    April — Nov. 
Umgifolia,  Muhl.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 
borralis,  Bigel.    Swamps,  and  on  mountains.    June,  July. 
Ccrastium,  L.    Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 

§  vulgatum,  L.    Roadsides,  Ac.  June. 

nutans,  Raf.  Moist  shady  places.  Middlebury,  Burge.  Danby  and  Rutland, 
Bobbins.  May. 

Bilene,  Z».  CaUhfly. 

antirrhina,  L.    Dry  fields,  Ac.    On  the  rocks  about  Winooski  falls,  Colchester. 

Bobbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 
§  noctiflord,  L.    Old  fields,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Burlington,  Macrae. 
July. 

AgTostemma,  L. 

Git  ha  go,  L.  Cbm  Cockle.    Cultivated  fields,  Ac.  June. 

Ordxr  PORTUL ACE JE.    The  Purslane  Tribe. 

Portulaca,  L. 

oleracea,L.   Purslane,  Gardens,  Ac.   July,  Aug. 
Clajtonia,  L. 

Caroliniana,  Michx.    Spring  Beavfy.    Woods.    April,  May. 

Order  LINACEjE.    The  Flax  Tribe. 

Linum,  L-  Ftax. 

§  usitatissimum,  L.    Common  Flax.    Old  fields,  Ac.  July. 
Virginianvm,  L.    Dry  woods,  Ac.    Pownal,  Bobbins.  June — Aug. 

Order  GERANIACEjE.    The  Geranium  Tribe. 

Geranium,  L. 

macula  tit  m,  L.    Woods.  June. 

Carolinianum,  L.  Dry  soils.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Burlington,  Oaies.  June. 
Robertianum,  L.    Shady  ledges,  Ac.   June — Sept. 

§  dissectum,  L.  Hills.  Castle  ton,  Bobbins  June,  July.  Exactly  the  European 
plant,  and  found  also  by  Dr.  Bobbins  at  Augusta,  Me.,  and 
Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Order  BALSAMINACE^E.    The  Balsam  Tribe. 

Impatiens,  L.  Balsam. 

pallida,  Nutt  Moist  shady  grounds.  Pownal,  OaJces.  At  the  base  of  Mansfield 
mountain,  Weatbaven,-  Jericho,  Ac,  Bobbins.  Guildhall, 
Carey.  s 

fulva,  Nutt.    Moist  grounds.    Aug.  Sept. 

Order  LIMNANTHACE2E. 

Flarkea,  Wittd. 

proserpinacoides,  Willd.  Wet  banks,  and  margins  of  streams,  Ac.  Castleton, 
Bobbins.  May. 

Order  OXALIDACE^.    The  Wood-sorrd  Tribe. 

Oxalss,  It.  WoofhsorrtL 

acetosella,  L.  Mountain  woods.  June,  July. 
atricta,  L.    Cultivated  grounds.  June — Sept. 

Order  XANTHOXYLACE&. 

Xanthoxylum,  L. 

Amoricamum,  Miller.  X.  traxineum,  Willd.  Prickly  Ash.  On  rocky  hills  and 
banks.  Middlebury,  James.  Ferrisburgh,  Shoreham,  Grand 
Isle,  Shelburne,  St.  Albans,  and  Arlington,  Bobbins.  April, 
May. 
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Order  ANACARDIACEjE.    The  Cashew  Tribe. 

Rhus,  L.  Sumac. 

typhina,  L.    Stag's  horn  Sumac.    Hills.  June. 
glabra,  L.    Smooth  Sumac.    Hills,  &c.  July. 
copallina,  L.    Mountain  Sumac.    Hills  and  pastures.  July. 
venenata,  DC    R.  remix,  L.  in  part.     Poison  Sumac.     Poison  Dogwood. — 
Swamps.  June. 
L.    Poison  ley.    Woods  and  along  fences.  June. 
Ait.'  Dry  hills  and  banks.    Shoreham,  Dr.  Hill.    Westhaven  and 
rownal,  Rabbins.  May. 

Order  MALVACEJ:.    The  Mallow  Tribe. 

Malva,  L.  Mallows. 

§  rotundifolia,  L.   Road-sides  and  about  houses.    June— Sept. 

•Sida,  L. 

Abutilon,  L.    Waste  places,  cultivated  grounds,  «Vc.    Powoal,  RMins.  Aug., 
Sept. 

Order  TILIACEjE.    The  Linden  Tribe. 


Tilia,  L.    Linden,  or  Lime  Tree. 

Americana,  L.    Bass  Wood.    Woods.  July. 

Order  VITACEJE.    The  Vine  Tribe. 

Vitis,  L.  Vine. 

Labrvsca,  L.    Fox  Grape.    Woods  and  thickets.  June. 

astivalis?  Michx.  Summer  Grape.  Banks  of  rivers,  Ac.  On  the  alluvial 
banks  of  the  Winooski,  near  High  Bridge,  Colchester, 
Robbins.  Rocks  at  Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae. 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 

riparia,  Michx.    Thickets  on  the  banks  of  rivers.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 

cordifolia,  Michx.  Frost  Grape.  Winter  Grape.  Borders  of  thickets,  &c.  June. 
Ampelopsis,  Michx. 

quinqucfolia,  Michx.    Common  Creeper.    Woods,  &c.  July. 

Order  ACERACEjE.    The  Maple  Tribe. 

Acer,  L.  Maple. 

Pennsijlranicum,  L.   A.  striatum,  Michx.    Striped  Maple.    Woods.  May,  June. 
spicatum,  Lam.    A.  montanvm,  Ait.    Mountain  Maple.    Woods.  June. 
sacckarinum,  L.    Sugar  Maple.     Woods.    May.    var.  nigrum.    A.  nigrum, 

Michx.    Black  Sugar  Maple.    Woods.  May. 
dasyrarpum,  Ehrh.    White  Maple,    Soft  Maple.    Banks  of  rivers.  April. 
rubrum,  L.    Red  Maple.    Swamps,  &c.    April,  May. 

*    Order  CELASTRACEiE. 

Staphylea,  L.    Bladder -nut. 

trifolia,  L.  Rocky  banks,  &c.  Middlebury,  James.  Pownal,  Robbins.  May. 
Celastrus,  L. 

acandens,  L.  Wax-work.  False  Bitter -Sweet.  Borders  of  woods,  fences,  &c. 
June. 

Order  RHAMNACEiE.    The  Buck-Thorn  Tribe. 

Rhamnus,  L.  Buck-thorn. 

alnifoliua,  L'Her.  Sphagnous  swamps.  Castle  ton,  Whiting,  Craflsbury,  Sec., 
Robbins.  Hubbard  ton,  Chandler.  Danville,  Carey.  May, 
June. 

Ceanothus,  L. 

Americanus,  L.    New  Jersey  Tea.    Dry  woods,  pnstures,  &c.  July 
ovali*,  Bigel.    Dry  open  sandy  woods,  &c.    Burlington,  June. 

Order  LEGUMINOSiE.    The  Pea  and  Bean  Tribe. 

Vicia,  L.  Vetch. 

saliva,  L.    Common  Vetch.    Tare.   Old  fields,  &c.  July. 
Cracca,  L.   Old  fields,  &c.   Middlebury,  Surge.   June,  July. 
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Latbyrus,  L. 

t,  Bigel.    Pisum  maritimum,  L.    Shore  Pea.    On  the  sandy  shore  of 
lake  Champlain,  Burlington,  Macrae.   June,  July, 
•is,  L.    Wet  meadows,  dec.  June. 
var.  myrtifolius,  L.  myrtifolius,  Muhl.    "In  Vermont.    Torrey  Gray." 
oekroleueus,  Hooker.    L  glaucijalius,  Beck.    On  the  banks  of  lake  Champlain, 
in  dry  soil,  in  North  and  South  Hero,  Robbins.    June,  July. 

Apios,  Rocrhaave. 

tuberosa,  Mcench.  Glycine  Apios,  L.  Ground  Nut.  Moist  shady  places.  Aug. 
Amphicarpssa,  ElUoU. 

monoica,  Elliott.    Glycine  monoica,  L.    Woods.  July. 
Trifolium,  L.    Clover.    Trefoil.  1 

I  arvenst,  L.    Dry  sandy  soil.    July,  Aug. 

§  pratense,  L.    Red  Clovor.    Meadows,  fields,  &c.   June — Sept. 

repent,  L.    White  Clover.    Meadows,  fields,  woods,  &c.    May — Oct. 
Melilotus,  Timrn.  Mdilot. 

officinalis,  Willd.    Yellow  Melilot.    Middlebury,  James.  June — Aug. 
Medicago,  L. 

§  lupulina,  L.    Nonesuch.   Fields,  &c.    South  Hero.    Robbim.   June,  Aug. 
Phaca,  L. 

Hobinsii,  Oakes,  in  Hovey's  Mag  ,  May,  1641.    On  a  limestone  ledge  in 
,1  Burlington,  on  the  banks  of  Winooski  river,  a  quarter  of  a 

mile  below  High  Bridge,  Robbins.    May,  June. 
Desmodiurn,  DC.    Hedysarum,  L. 

nudiflorum,  DC.    Dry  woods.  Aug. 
acuminatum,  DC.    Dry  woods.  Aug. 
Canadense,  DC.    Wooas  and  by  fences.    July,  Aug. 
canescens,  DC.    Dry  soil.    Pownal,  Robbins.  Aug. 
panicultUum,  DC.    Dry  woods.    Ferrisburgh,  Robbins.  Aug. 
Dillenii,  Darlington.    Dry  woods.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Aug. 
espedeza,  Michx.    Hedysarum,  L. 

violaeea,  Pers.    Dry  woods.    Rockingham,  Carey.  Aug. 
kirta,  Ell.    Dry  fields,  banks,  dec.    Colchester,  Robbins.  Aug. 
eapitata,  Michx.  Dry  pastures,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  August. 
Lupinus,  L.  hupine. 

perennis,  L.    Wild  Lupine.    Sandy  woods  and  fields.  June. 

1  L.    Wild  Senna.    Orwell,  Dr.  Hill.    Bellows  Falls,  Corey.  Aug. 

Order  ROSACEA     The  Rose  Tribe. 

Prunus,  Taurn.  Plum. 

Americana,  Marshall.    P.  nigra,  Ait.    Canada  Plum.    Wild  Yellow  Plum  

Woods.  May. 
Cerasus,  Juss.    Prunus,  L  Cherry. 

pumila,  Michx.    Sand  Cherry.    Rocky  or  sandy  shores.  May. 
Pennsylvania,  Loisel.    C.  borcalis,  Michx.    Wild  Red  Cherry.    Woods.  May. 
serotina,  DC.    C  Virginiana,  Michx.    Wild  Black  Cherry.    Fields,  woods,  Ac 
June. 

Virginiana,  DC.  P.  obovata,  Bigel.  Choke  Cherry.  Fields,  woods,  &c.  June. 
Spirtea,  L. 

salicifolia,  L.    Meadow  Sweet.    Low  grounds.    July,  Aug. 

tomentosa,  L.    Hardhack.    Low  grounds.    July,  Aug. 
Geum,  L.  Avens. 

striccum,  Ait.    Low  grounds.  July. 

Virginianum,  L.    Fields,  &c.    June,  July. 

rival e,  L.    Water  Avens.    Bogs.  June. 
WaJdstenia,  WUld. 

fragarioidts,  Tratt.    DaUbarda  fragarioides,  Michx     Woods.  June. 
Agrimonia,  Doum.  Agrimony. 

Eupatoria,  L.    Woods  and  pastures.  July. 
Polenlilla,  h.  Cvnqyefoil. 

fruticosa,  L.    Bogs.    July — Sept. 

Canadensis,  L.   P.  simplex,  Michx.    Fire  Finger.    Woods.    May,  June. 
war.  pumila.   P.  Pumila,  Poir.   Futures,  &c.    May— Aug. 
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Norvegica,  L.    Old  fields,  Ac.  June — Aug. 

tridentata,  Ait.    On  the  Alpine  summits  of  Mansfield  mountain  and  Camel's 

Hump,  Rabbins.    July,  Aug. 
arguta,  Pursh.    P.  confertiftora,  Torrey.    Rocky  Hills.  PownsJ, 

Rabbins     Bellows  Falls,  Carry.    May,  June. 
anserina,  L.    Overflowed  places.    June,  July. 

argentea,  L.    Dry  hills,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,   Carry.  Burlington, 
Pownal,  Jto&W  June. 
Comarum,  L 

palustre,  L.    Bogs.    Burlington,  Robbins.    Charleston,  Carey.  Jury. 
Fragaria,  fburn.  Stratcbernt. 

Virginiana,  Ehrh.    Wild  Strawberry.    Woods  and  meadows.  May. 
vesca,  L...   Common  "English"  Wood  Strawberry.     Woods,  specially  on 
mountains.  May. 

Dalibarda,  h. 

fepens,  L.   Woods,  especially  on  mountains.   June— Aug. 
Rubus,  L.  Bramble. 

odoratus,  L.    Flowering  Raspberry.  ■  Shady  rocky  banks.    June— Aug. 

strigosus,  Michx-    Red  Raspberry.    About  woods.    May,  June. 

occidentalism  L.    Thimble-berry.    Black  Raspberry.  By  fences,  Ac.   May,  June* 

villosus,  Ait.    High  Blackberry.    Borders  of  woods  and  fields.  June. 

Canadensis,  L.  R.  trivialis,  Pursh.    Low  Blackberry.    Fields,  Ac.  June. 

hispidus,  L.    R.  semperrirens  and  setosus,  Bigelow.    Woods.  June. 

trifiorus,  Richardson.    R.  sazatilis,  Michx.    Swamps  and  woods.  June. 
Rosa,  Tbvm.  Rose. 

Carolina,  L.    Borders  of  swamps,  Ac.  July. 

lucida,  Ehrh.    Pastures,  Ac.  June. 

blanda,  Ait.  On  rocks.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Burlington,  M<vxaf.  On  the 
ledge  near  High  Bridge,  Burlington,  with  Phaca  Robbinsii, 
Oakes.  June. 

§  rubiginosa,  L.    Sweet  Briar.    Thickets,  pastures,  Ac.   June,  July. 
Crataegus,  L.  Uatrtkom. 

coccinea,  L.    Borders  of  thickets,  Ac.    May,  June. 

tomentosa,  L.   var.  B.,  Torrey  A  Gray,  I — 466.    Thickets,  Ac.  Bellows 

Kails,  Ctirnj.    May,  June. 
punctata,  Jacq.    Borders  of  woods,  Ac.    Ferrisburgh,  Charlotte,  Colchester, 
Ac,  Robbins,    May,  June. 

L. 

arbutifolia,  L.  f.    var.  enjthrocarpa.    Dry  woods.  June. 

var.  mcUiiwcarpa.    Chokebcrry.    Swamps.  June. 
Americana,  DC.    Sorbus  Americana,  Willd.   Mountain  Ask.   Woods,  especially 
on  mountains.  June. 
Amelanchier,  M'dk.  DC.    Meapilus,  L.    Aronia,  Pert.  Juneberry. 

Canadensis,  T.  A  G  1—473.    Mespilus  Can.  L.    Pyrus  Botryapium,  L.  fil. 
var.  Botryapium,  T.  A  G.    Woods,  Ac.    May,  June 
var.  oblongifolia,  T.  A  G.    Woods,  Ac.    Slay,  June. 
var.  rotundtfolia,  T.  A  G.    Rocky  banks  of  rivers,  Ac.    May,  June. 
var.  oligocarpa,  T.  A  G.    Near  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield 
mountain,  Rabbins,  Tuekerman,  and  Macrae.    In  a  swamp 
at  Guildhall,  Oircy.  June. 

Order  LYTHRACEJE.    The  Loosestrife  Tribe. 
Decodon,  Gmelin. 

verticUlatum,  Elliott.    Lythrum  vert.,  L.    Borders  of  ponds,  Ac.  Colchester, 


Order  ONAGRACE.fi.    The  Evening  Primrose  Tribe. 

Epilobiura,  L.    Willow  Herb. 

angusti folium,  L.    E.  spicatum,  Lam.    Burnt  woods,  Ac.   July,  Aug. 
coloratum,  Muhl.    Wet  places.    July,  Aug. 

palustre,  L.  var.  ulbiflorum,  Lehm.  E.  lineare,  Muhl.  E.  $quamatum,  Nuttall. 
Swamps.  Aug. 
Oenothera,  L.    Evening  Primrose. 

biennis,  L.   Old  fields,  Ac.   July,  Aug. 
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pumila,  L.    Old  fields,  &c.   June— Sept. 
Circaea,  Tourn.    Enchanter's  Nightshade. 
Lutctiana,  L.    Woods,  &c.  July. 

aipina,  L.   Old  woods,  on  fallen  mossy  trunks,  &c.    July,  Aug. 

Sub-Order  HALORAGEjE. 

Proserpinaca,  L. 

palustrisy  L.    Ditches,  borders  of  ponds,  &c.   July,  Aug. 
Myriophyllum,  VailL.    Water  Mdfoil. 

spicalum,  L.    In  ponds,  &c.  July, 

Order  CUCURBITACEjE.    The  Gourd  Tribe. 
Sic y 08,  L.    Single-seeded  Cucumber. 

angulahu,  L.    Cultivated  grounds  and  river  banks.  Aug. 
Echinocystis,  Torrey  4»  Gray,  1 ,  542. 

lobatat  T«  4c  G.  Momordica  cchinala,  Willd.  Hcmmcria  cchinatn,  T.  Sc  G.  in  New 
York  State  Cat.  p  137.  Alluvial  banks  of  rivers.  On  the 
Hoosic,  Pownal,  Vt,  Oakcs.  On  the  VVinooski,  below  High 
Bridge,  Colchester,  RMms.  Aug. 

Order  GROSSULARIACEA:.    The  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Tribe. 

Ribes,  L.    Currant  and  Gooseberry . 

Cynosbati,  L.    Rocky  woods,  &c.  May. 

lacustrt,  Poiret.    Rocky  mountain  woods.    May,  June. 

prostratumy  L'Herit.    i?.  n'tv/w  and  trifuhim,  Michx.    Mountain  woods.  May. 
floridum,  L'Herit.  Wild  Black  Currant.  Woods.  Bridgwater,  Thompson.  May. 
rubrunty  L.    Red  garden  Cunant.    Swamp*.    St.  Johnsbury,  Cany.    Also  on 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  Winooski,  Oabs.    May,  June. 

Order  CRASSULACEjE.    The  House -leck  Tribe. 

Penthorum,  L. 

scdoides,  L.  Low  moist  places.   July,  Aug. 

Order  8AXIFRAOACEiE.    The  Saxifrage  Tribe. 
Saxifraga,  L.  Saxifrage. 

Virginiensis,  Michx.    Rocks.  May. 

Pennsylvanica,  L.    Wet  meadows  and  swamps.    May,  June. 
Mitella,  L. 

diphylla,  L.    Fahe  sanidc.    Woods.  May. 

nuda,  L.  M.  cordifoliay  Lam.  M. prostrata%  Michx.  Shady  bogs.  May,  June. 
Tiarelhv,  L.    Mitre  Wort. 

cordifolia,  L.    Woods.    May,  June. 
Chrysospleniuro,  Tourn,    Golden  Saxifrage. 

Jtmericanum,  Schweinitx.    C.  oppositifoHum,  Michx.  &c.  not  L.    Wet  boggy 
soil.    May,  June. 

Order  HAMAMELACE^.    The  WiUh  Hazel  Tribe. 

Hamamelis,  L.    Witch  Hazel. 

Virginiano,  L.    Woods,  Ac.    Oct.,  Nov. 

Order  UMBELL1FERA2.    The  UmbcUifcrous  Tribe. 

Hydrocotyle,  Toum.   Marsh  Penny  Wort. 

Amtrican&y  L.    Swamps,  &c.    July,  Aug. 
Sanicula,  Tourn.  Sanidc. 

Mar  Handicap  L.    Woods.  June. 
Cicnta,  L. 

maculata,  L.    Water  Hewdodc.    Moist  meadows,  &c    July,  Aug. 

bulbifera%  L.    Borders  of  swamps,  &c.  August. 
SioiD,  L.    Water  Parsnip. 

latifoliutn,  L.    Wet  places.   July,  Aug. 
Cryptotcnia,  DC. 

Canadensis,  DC.    Sison  Canadcnse,  L.    Shady  banks,  &c.  July. 
Zixia,  Koch. 

aurca,  Koch*    Smynium  attmwn,  L.    Meadows,  Ac.  July. 
integerrimat  DC.    Smynuum  integerrimum,  L.    Shady  banks,  &c.  June. 
Thaapium,  Aid/. 

corrfafum,  Torrey  &  Gray,  1,  615.   Middlebury,  Jawts.  June. 

Ft.  i.  94 
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^"'S^Wciim^T^A  G.  1,  619.    Sclinum  Con.,  Michx.    Cnidium  Can.,  Spreng. 

Odar  swamps  and  wet  woods.  Fairhaven,  and  at  the  base 
of  Mansheld  mountain,  Robbins.  Burlington,  Macrae.  July. 


^^^r^Boftm.    Angelica  triquuuUa,  Michx.   Angelica.    Low  grounds. 

July. 

Pastinaca,  Tourn. 

§  satira,  L.    Gwi»//m  Parmep.    By  fences,  Ac.   June,  July. 

Heracleum,  L.    One  Parsncp. 

lunatum,  Michx.   By  fences,  &c.   June,  July. 
Osmorhiza,  Raf. 

longisiylis,  DC    Smd  Cicely.    Woods.    May,  June. 

brevishjlu,  DC.    Woods.    May,  June. 
Conium,  X«.    Hemlock.  .  . .      o  , 

§  inoculation,  L.   Poison  Hemlock.    Road  sides,  &c.    July,  Aug. 

Order  ARALIACE.E.    T5te  AroJia  TWte. 

A  nil  i 

"  SdtWi5,  L.    mid  SnrsapariUa.    Woods.    May,  June, 
racmosa,  L.    Spikenard.    Woods  and  shady  banks.  July. 
hispida,  L.    Burnt  woods,  <&c.  July. 

Panax,  Lr.    Ginseng.  .  „_    ,      ,  . 

quinquefolium,  L.  Ginsmg.    Woods.  July. 

trifolium,L.    Dieorf  Ginseng.    Moist  woods.  May. 

Order  CORNACE-fi.    The  Dogwood  Tribe. 

Cornus,  L.  Dogwood. 

alterni  folia,  L.    Woods.  June. 

circinata  L.    Woods,  &c.    Middlebury,  ./<*»»«.    Castleton,  Colchester,  and 

Burlington,  Rabbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 
stolonifera,  Michx.    Cornus  alba,  Wang.    Banks  of  streams,  &o.    May,  June. 
paniculata,  L'  Her.    Borders  of  woods,  &c.  June. 
*erieea,  L.    Low  grounds,  &c.  July. 

fiorida,  L.    Common  Dnevtootl.   Woods.    Castleton,  Robbins.    fliay,  vune. 
Canadensis,  L.    Woods.  May. 

Order  CAPRIFOLIACEjE.    T4<r  Honeysuckle  Tribe. 

Linncoa,  Gronov. 

borealis,  Gronov.    Linnaa.    Old  woods.    June,  July. 

^^^^^no^berrf.    Rocky  banks.  On  Grand  Isle  andgouth  Hero, 
'  at  the  "  Point  of  Rocks'*  in  Shoreham,  and  at  Fort  Casein, 

Robbins.  On  tbe  extremity  of  Sbarpshin  Point,  Burlington, 
Macrae.    July,  Aug. 

Lonicera,  It.    Honeysuckle.  „  , 

hirsu\a,  Eaton.    Rocky  woods.  Middlebury,  James.  Castleton,  Branch,  Fownar, 

Robbins.  June. 
parvifiora,  Lam.    Rocky  banks,  &c.  June. 
ciliata,  Muhl.    Shady  ledges,  &c.    May,  June. 
carulea,  L.   Ai/tefcw»  rt&wum,  Michx.   Bogs,  Ac.    May,  June. 

Dicrvilla,  Ttmrn.  .       t  , 

frtfda,  Mamch.    Z>.  Cunadctisis,  Willd.    Roeky  woods.  July. 

™^J5i£»,L.  fhwwrt.  Rocky  woods,  &c.  Bennington,  Robbins.  May,  June. 
Sainbucus,  Tourn.  Elder. 

Canadensis,  L.    Common  Elder.    Along  fences,  &c.  July. 

pafc<rn*,  Michx.   Red-berried  Elder.    Woods  and  mountains.  May. 

Vib*S,L.    P*.  pyri/diumy  Pursh.    V.  cassinoides.  L.   Moiat  woods,  &o.  June. 
Lento ga,  L.    Moist  thickets.  June. 

drnruftim,  L.    Arrow  Moist  thickets.    June.  .  „ 

Pursh.    Dry  rocky  banks.    Middlebury,  James.  8horehwn,  CwUeton 
y         ,  and  Westhaven,  JZrfowu    Sbarpshin  Pont  and  a  high  roc* 

behind  it,  Burlington,  Macrat.  June. 
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atcrifolium,  L.    Rocky  woods.  Juno. 

Opulus,  L.    var,  Amcricannm,  Ait.    V.  Oxycoccvsy  Pursh.    Cranberry  Bush. 
Woods,  &c.    Msy,  Juno. 
Mr.  ero/iatvm,  Oakes  in  Hovey's  Mag.,  May,  1841.     V.  paiteiforum,  La 
Pylaie.     T.  &.   O.     2,   17.     Near  the  summit  of  the 
Mansfield  mountain,  7\ckerman  and  Macrae.  July. 

Lantanoide*,  Micbx.    /foAAfc  2?«*A.    Old  woods.    May,  June. 

Order  RUBIACEiE.    The  McuUcr  Tribe, 

Hooatonia,  L. 

carulca,  L.    Wet  pastures,  &c.    May,  June. 
longifolia,  Michz.    Dry  woods.  July. 
Galium,  L.  Bedstraw. 

Sparine }  L.    Goose  grass.    Cleavers.    Shady  banks.  June. 

trifidum,  L.    O.  tinctorivm,  L.    G.  obtusum,  Bigel.  Low  grounds.  June,  July. 

asprcllum,  Michx.    Moist  thickets.  July. 

triftorum%  Michx.    Woods.    June,  July. 

pilosum.  Ait.    Dry  pastures,  &c.    Pownal.    Bobbins.  June. 

eircaezans,  Michx.    Woods.    June,  July. 

var.  lanceolatum,  Torr.  &  Gray.  G.  lane.  Torrey.  Woods.  Castle  ton, 
Branch.  Middlebury,  Burge.  Essex,  Rabbins.  Bellows 
Falls,  Carey. 

tar.  monlanumt  T.  &  G.  2,  24.  G.  Littcllii^  Oakcs  in  Hovey's  Magazine, 
May,  1841.  On  the  sides  of  Camel's  Hump  mountain, 
Bobbins.  Notch  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Tucker  man  and 
Macrae.  July,  August.  A  pubescent  var.  grows  on 
Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae. 
Cepbalanthut,  L.    Button  Bush. 

occidental**,  L.    Small  ponds  and  wet  placet.    July,  August. 
Mitchell*,  L.    Checker- Berry. 

repent,  L.    Woods.   June,  July. 

Order  VALERIANACEiE.    The  Valerian  Tribe. 

Valeriana,  Tourn.  Valerian. 

sylvatica,  Herb.  Banks.    Cedar  and  other  swamps.  Fairhaven  and  Craftsbury. 
Robbing.    May — July. 

Order  DIPSACEjE.    The  Teasel  Tribe. 

Dipeacus,  L.  Teasel. 

§  #yfoe#rro,  L.  W  'M  Tenscl.    Waste  grounds.    Castle  ton,  Reed. 

Order  COMPOSITE. 

Vernonia,  Schreber. 

Jtoveboracensia,  Willd.  Iron-vxcd.  Low  grounds.  Middlebury,  James.  Aug. 
Eapatorium,  L. 

perfotiatitm,  L.    Thorough  wort.    Bog*  and  wet  grounds.  Aug. 
ageratoides,  L.  f.    Shady  banks,  &c.    August,  Sept. 

pvrpyrcum,  L.  E.  vcrticill.  and  maculaJum,  L.  Moist  grounds.  Aug.,  Sept. 
Nardosmia,  Cass.  L. 

palmata,  Hook.     Tvssilago  palmata,  Ait.     Swamps.    Fairhaven,  Rabbins. 
April,  May. 

Tussilago,  Tourn. 

i  §  Farfara%  L.  Coils-  fool.  Banks  of  streams,  and  moist  banks.  Pownal,  OaJces. 

Danby,  Castle  ton,  Grand  Isle,  Arlington,  &c,  Rabbins. 
Burlington,  Tuckernian.    Rockingham,  Carey.  April,  May. 

ABter,  L.  Starwort. 

conyzoides,  Willd.    Dry  open  woods,  &c.    Pownal  and  Arlington,  Rabbins. 
July,  August. 

levis,  L.    Borders  of  woods,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  &c,  Carey.    Aug.,  Sept. 
undmlatus,  L.    Dry  woods,  <fcc.    Burlington,  Macrae.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 

August,  Sept. 
corymbosus,  Ait.    Woods  and  shady  banks,  Aug.,  Sept. 
cordifolius,  L.    Woods,  &C.  Sept. 

multi/lorus.  Ait.    Dry  hills,  pastures,  Ac.   Pownal,  Bobbins.    Aug.,  Sept. 
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dumosus,  L.    var.  strictior,  T.  A  G.,  2,  128.    Borders  of  woods,  Ac. 
Tradescanti,  L.  var.  fragilis%  T.  A  G.,  2,  129.  Rocky  banks  of  the  Winooski, 

Colchester  and  Burlington,  Rabbins.    Aug.,  Sept. 
miser,  L.   var.  kirsntuaulis.    T.  A  G.,  2,  131.     Borders  of  thickets,  Ac. 

Bellows  Falls,  Gtrey.    Burlington,  Macrae.    Aug.,  Sept. 
simplex,  Willd.    Wet  grounds.    Bellows  Falls,  Carry.    August,  Sept. 
praaltus,  Poir.    Moist  woods,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    August,  Sept. 
puniccus,  L.    Low  moist  grounds.    August,  Sept. 
Novae- Anglia,  L.    Moist  grounds,  Ac.    Middlebury,  James.  Sept. 
acuminatus,  Michx.    Woods.    August,  Sept. 

ptarmicoides,  T.  A  G.,  2,  160.     Cknjsopsis  alha,  Nutt.    Hdcastrum  album,  DC. 

Rocky  hills,  Pownal,  Robbins.  August. 
linariifolius,  L.    Dry  sandy  pastures,  Ac.    August,  Sept, 
umbellatus,  Miller.    Moist  thickets.    August,  Sept. 
macr-ophyllus,  L.    Dry  woods.  Sept. 

Erigeron,  L.  Flea-bane. 

Canadense,  L.    Old  fields,  Ac.    July— Oct. 

bellidifolium,  Muhl.    Poor  Robert's  Plantain.    Borders  of  woods,  Ac.  May, 
June. 

Philoddphicum,  L.    E.  purpureum,  Ait.    Banks  of  rivers.    Putney,  Reed. 

Burlington,  Rabbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 
strigosum,  Muhl.    E.  Philadelphicum,  and  E.  integrifolium,  Bigel.  Fields, 

Ac.    June — Aug. 

flnnuuwi,  Pers.    E.  heterophyllum,  Muhl.  E.  strigosum,  Bigel.  Old  fields,  Ac. 
July,  August. 

Solidago,  L.    Golden  Rod. 

Canadensis,  L.   About  fences  and  woods.    August,  Sept. 

gigantca,  Ait.    Borders  of  woods,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    August,  Sept. 

juncea,  Ait.    5.  arguta,  Torr.  and  Gray.   Borders  of  woods,  Ac.  ilurlington, 

Carey. 

negleeta,  Torrey  A  Gray.  Moist  woods,  Ac.  Fairhaven,  Robbins.  Aug.,  Sept 
altissima,  L.    Low  grounds,  Ac.    August,  Sept. 
nemoraiis,  Ait.    Dry  fields  and  hills.    August,  Sept 
odor  a ,  Ait.    Woods.    August,  Sept. 
bieofor,  L.   Dry  woods.    August,  Sept. 

casia,  L.    Woods.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Sept.  v 
jlecicaulis,  L.    S.  latifolia,  L.    Shady  banks  and  woods.  Sept. 
virgaurea,  L.    Bigel.    S.  thyrsoidea,  E.  Meyer.    T.  A  G.,  2,  207.  Woods 

on  the  sides  of  Killington  Peak  and  of  Mansfield  Mountain. 

RtJibins.  August. 

squarroso,  Muhl.    Dry  banks  and  woods.    Castleton,  Essex  and  Colchester, 

Robbins.    August,  Sept. 
laneeolala,  L.    Low  grounds,  Ac.    August,  Sept. 

humilis,  Pursh,  2,  M3.  On  limestone  rocks  at  Winooski  falls,  Colchester, 
and  also  on  the  ledge  with  Pkaca  Robbinsii,  Burlington, 
Robbins.  August. 

Inula,  L. 

Helenium,  L.    Elecampane.    Road  sides.  August 
Xant hium,  L.  Corkkbur. 

Strumarium,  L.     var.   Canadense,  Torrey  and  Gray.     Road  sides,  &c. 

Middlebury,  James.  South  Hero,  Robbins.  Burlington, 
Carey.  August. 

Ambrosia,  L. 

Artemisia-folia,  L.    A.  elatior,  L.    Bitter  Weed.    Old  6elds,  Ac.   Aug.,  Sept. 

trifida,  L.    Low  grounds.    Pownal,  Robbins.    August,  Sept. 
Rudbcckia,  L. 

laeiniata,  L.    Low  grounds,  Ac.    August,  Sept. 
Helianthus,  L.    Sun  ftoirvr. 

divaricatus,  L.    Sandy  woods,  Ac.    August,  Sept. 

dccapctalus,  L.     Moist  places  and  woods  about  Burlington  and  Colchester, 
Micrae.    August,  Sept. 
Bidens,  L.    Bur  Marigold. 

frondosa,  L.   Moist  fields,  Ac.   August,  Sept- 
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chrysanthemoides,  Michx.  Wet  grounds.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Aug.,  Sept, 
cernua,  L.    Wet  grounds.    August,  Sept. 

Bcckii,  Torrey.    Lakes,  ponds,  &o.    In  Lake  Champlain,  near  Benson, 

Chandler.    August,  Sept. 
connate,  Muhl.   Moist  grounds.    Middlebury,  James.    August,  Sept. 
An  the  mis,  L. 

cotula,  L.   May  \cctd.    Road  sides,  &c.   July— Sept. 
Achillea,  L.    Yarrow,  Milfoil. 

§  Millefolium,  L.   Pastures,  &c.   July,  August. 
Chrysanthemum,  L. 

leucanthemum,  L.    WhUcweed.    Pastures  and  grass  fields.   June— Aug. 
Artemisia,  L.  Wormwood. 

§  Absinthium,  L.  Common  Wormwood.  Road  sides,  &c.  Naturalized  abundantly 
in  Danby,  Barre,  WilliauiBtown,  Mount  Tabor,  Dorset, 
Pownal,  Sec.,  Robbins.  Aug. 
§  vulgaris,  L.  Mugwort.  Road  sides,  <Vc.    In  Castle  ton,  Branch.  Middlebury, 
Burge.    In  North  Hero,  St.  Albans,  Georgia,  Danby,  &c. 
Robbins.  Hubbardton,  Chandler.  S  wanton,  Carey.  Colchester, 
Oakes.   July,  August. 
Tanacetum,  L.  Tansy. 

§  vulgare,  L.    Common  7\msy.    Road  sides,  &c.  August. 
Gnaphalium,  L.  Cudweed. 

deevrrens,  Ives.    Fields  and  pastures.    Near  Mansfield  Mountain,  Robbins. 

Highgate,  Tuckerman.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Burlington 
and  Colchester,  Oakcs.    August,  Sept. 
polycephalum,  Micbx.    Life  everlasting.    Fields  and  pastures.    August,  Sept. 
uliginosum,  L.    Low  grounds.    August,  Sept. 
Antennaria,  R.  Br. 

margaritacea,  R.  Br.    Gnaphalium  marg.  L.    Pastures,  Sec.    August,  Sept. 
plantaginea,  R.  Br.    Gnaph.  plant.  L.   Pastures,  &c.    April,  May. 
Scnecio,  L.  Groundsel. 

Balsamita,  Muhl.    Rocky  banks.  June. 

obovatus,  Muhl.    Dry  rocky  banks,  &c.   Bennington  and  Pownal,  Robbins. 

May,  June. 
aureus,  L.    Bogs,  &c.  June. 

w.  lanccolatus,  Oakes,  in  Hovey's  Mag.  May,  1841.   In  a  cedar  swamp  at 
Brownington,  Robbins.  July. 
hieracifolius,  L.    Firtwecd.    Low  grounds,  &c.  Aug. 
Cirsium,  7 torn.  Tfiisik. 

|  lanceolatum,  Scop.    Cardus  lanccohttus,  L.    Road-sides,  Arc.    July— Sept. 

discolor,  Spreng.    Cnicus  discolor,  Muhl.    Fields  and  woods.  Aug. 

pumilum,  Spreng.    Cnicus  odoratm,  Muhl.    Girduus ptimtlus,  Nutt.  Pastures. 

Essex,  Robbins.    Jiellows  Falls,  Corn,.    Sept.,  Oct. 
mulicum,  Michx.    Cnicus  glutinosus,  Big.    Moist  woods.    August,  Sept. 
§  arxense,  Scop.    Cnicus  arvensis,  Hoff.    Canada  Thistle.    Fields,  meadows, 
roadsides,  &c.    July,  Sept. 
Onopordon,  L.    Cotton  Thistle. 

§  Jlcanlhium,  L.    Dry  pastures,  &c.    Williston  and  Grand  Isle,  Robbins. 
Arctium,  L. 

Lappa,  L.    Burdock.    Waste  places.    July— Sept 
Lactuca,  Toum.  Lettuce. 

elongata,  Muhl.    Along  fences,  &c.  July. 

rar.  sanguinea.    L.  sanguinea,  Big.   Dry  pine  woods.   July,  Aug. 
Leontodon,  L. 

Tarazacum,  L.    Dandelion.    Fields,  gardens,  &c. 
Soncbus,  L.    Sow  thistle. 

oleracens,  L.    Common  Sow  thistle.    Gardens,  dtc.    August,  Sept. 

tar.  spinulosus,.    S.  spinvlosus,  Bigel.  S-  oleracens  E.  Smith  E.  H.,  3,  344. 

Pluk.  t.  61,  f.  5.    Waste  grounds,  &c.  Bellows  Falls,  Corey. 
Common  in  the  east  of  Massachusetts,  and  apparently  a 
starved  variety  of  S.  olerareus,  though  the  ochenia  are  also 
smoother  than  in  the  common  variety. 
floridanus  f  L.    S».  acuminalus,  Bigelow.    Moist  woods.    August,  Sept 
Hieracium,  L.  Hatch-weed. 
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tcnosum,  L.  Dry  open  woods,  Ac.  June. 
Marianum,  Willd.    Dry  woods,  Ac.  Aug. 

Canadensis,  Miclix.    //.  Knlmii,  Bigelow,  Ac.    Borders  of  woods.  Aug. 
paniculatum,  L.    Dry  woods.  Aug. 
Krigia,  Srhnbcr. 

Virginica,  Willd.    Dry  sandy  pastures,  Ac.    Middlebury,  James.   May  July. 

Prenanlhes,  Vaili. 

altissima,  L.    Shady  banks,  Ac.    August,  Sept. 
alba,  L.    Woods,  Ac.    August,  Sept. 

Order  LOBELIACEjE.    The  Lobelia  Tribe. 

Lobelia,  L. 

Kalmii,  L.    Moist  rocks  and  bogs.    Brownington  and  Colchester,  Robbins. 

Burlington,  Cora/,  Marrae,  Oakes.    July,  Aug. 
Claytoniana,  Michx.    L.  pnilitla,  Muhl.    Moist  meadows.  June. 
Cardinalis,  L.    Cardinal  Ffoirrr.    Wet  places.    August,  Sept. 
inflata,  L.   Indian,  Tobacco.    Fields,  road-sides,  Ac.  Aug. 

Order  CAMPANULACE*..  The  BcU  Flower  Tribe. 
Campanula,  L.    Bell  tfoicer. 

rotundifolia,  L.    Hare-bell.    Rocky  banks,  Ac.    June,  July. 

amplexicaulis,  Michx.    C.  perftJiata,  L.    Dry  ledges,  Ac.    Middlebury,  James. 

Fairhaven,  Chandler.    June,  July. 
aparinoides,  Pursb.    Wet  meadows,  Ac.    June,  July. 

Order  ERlCACE.fi.    The  Heath  Tribe. 

Andromeda,  L. 

polifolia,  L.    Sphagnous  bogs,  especially  on  the  edges  of  ponds.   May,  June. 
pantculata,  L.    Pcpprr  bush.    Swamps,  Ac.    Pownal,  Rabbins.    Bellows  Falls, 

,     ,      „     «  Oirey.    Ludlow»  Washburn.   June,  July. 
calyculata,  L.   Bogs,  Ac.  May. 
Arbutus,  L. 

Uva-vrsi,  L.    Bear  berry.    Rocky  hills,  Ac.    April,  May. 
Gaultheria,  L. 

procumbens,  L.    Partridge  Berry.    Dry  woods.   June,  July. 
Rhododendron,  L.  Roscbay. 

nudifiomm,  Torr.  Azalea  nudijhra,  L.  Wild  Honeysuckle.  8wamps  and  moist 
woods.  Middlebury,  James.  Pownal,  Oakes.  Fairhaven  and 
Georgia,  Robbins.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Ludlow,  Washburn. 
June. 


viseosum,  Torrey.   Azalea  viscosa,  L.    Swamps.    Middlebury,  James.  July. 
Canadense,  Torrey      Rkodora,  Can.,  L.    Bogs,  Ac.     Brattleboro*,  Robbins. 
Guildhall,  Cany.    May,  June. 

Kalmia,  />. 

latifolia,L.    Calico  bush.    High  Laurel.   Rocky  hills,  Ac.  Rockingham,  Carey. 
June,  July. 

angustifolia,  L.    Sheep  Laurel.    Low  Laurel.    Moist  places.   June,  July. 
glauca,  Ait.    Sphagnous  bogs.    May,  June. 
Epigwa,  L. 

repens,  L.    Ground  Laurel.    Sandy  woods  and  on  mountains.    April,  May. 
Ledum,  L.  r  3 

latifoliutn,  L.   Labrador  Tea.    Bogs.    On  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and 
Mansfield  mountains,  Robbins  and  Tuckerman.   May,  June. 

Vaccinium,  L. 

frondosum,  L.    Dan^lrbemj.    Woods.    Middlebury,  James.  June. 
resxnosum,  Ait.    "  Huckleberry,"  or  tfiarA  Whortleberry.    Dry  woods,  Ac.  May 
June. 

corymbosum,  L.    7//>A  Blueberry.    Swamps,  Ac.    May,  June. 
Pennsylvanicum,  Lata.    F.  rirgatum,  Ait.  Big.    L<nr  Blueberry.    Dry  woods. 

Essex,  Robbins.    May,  June. 
tenellum,  Ait.  Big.    Z><c  Blueberry.    Dry  woods,  pastures,  Ac.  On  the  summit* 

of  Camels  Hump  and  Mansfield  mountains,  Robbins,  Macrae, 

and  Tuckerman.    May,  June. 
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s,  Richardson,    Low  Blueberry.  Pastures,  swamps,  &c.  Bellows  Kalis, 
Carey.    Fairha?en,  Oakcs.    May,  June. 
uliginosum,  L.    On  the  summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump  mountains. 

Rabbins,  Tuekrrman,  and  Macrae.  June. 
Vitis  Idtca,  L.    Cowberry.    With  the  preceding,  R.y  T.  and  M.    June,  July, 
irpon,  Ait.    Common  Cranberry.    Bogs,  &c.  June, 
r,  L.    Sfowtf  Cranberry.    Bogs.  On  the  summit  of  Mansfield  mountain, 
Robbins.    June,  July. 

i,  Ttrrr. 

kispidula,  Ton.  Gaultheria  serpyllifolia,  Pursh.  Old  pine  woods  and 
swamps.    May,  June. 

Pyrola,  L.    Winter  green. 

rotundifolia,  L.    Woods.  July. 

chloruntha,  8wartz.    P.  asarifolia,  Torrey.    Not  of  Michx.   Old  pine  woods, 

&c.    June,  July. 
elliptiea,  Nutt.    Dry  woods.  July. 
stcunda,  L.    Old  Pine  woods,  dtc.    June,  July. 

vnj/fora,  L.  Rare.  In  a  cedar  swamp,  Brownington,  Rabbins.  In  Pine  woods, 
Burlington  and  High  Bridge,  Macrae.  In  Charleston,  with 
calypso  borealis,  Carey.  July. 

umbrllata,  L.    Pipsissetra.    Dry  woods.  July. 

maculata,  L.    Dry  woods.    Middlebury,  James.  July. 

Monotropa,  L. 

unifiora,  L.    Indian  Pipe.    Woods.  July. 
Hypopithys,  Dillcn.    Pine  sap. 

lanuginosa,  Nutt.   Monotropa  lanuginosa,  Michx.    Woods.   July,  Aug. 
Ptcrospora,  Nuit. 

andromedea,  Nutt.  Dry  rocky  pine  woods,  near  High  Bridge,  Colchester, 
Robbins,  and  Burlington,  (Mies.  Shady  rich  soil  on  the 
rocks  of  Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae.  July. 

Order  AQUIFOLIACEiE.    The  HoUy  Tiibe. 

Nemopanthes,  Raf. 

Canadensis,  Raf.    Hex  Canadensis,  Michx.    Swamps,  &c.  May. 
Prinos,  L. 

verticUlaius,  L.  Black  Alder.  Winter  Berry.  Swamps.  Middlebury,  James. 
July. 

Order  OLEACE£.    The  Olive  Tribe. 

Fraxinus,  L.  Ask. 

sambucifolia,  Lam.    Black  Ask.    Moist  woods,  Middlebury,  James.  Lyndon, 

Carey.    In  Vermont,  Tuekerman.  May. 
acuminata,  Lara.    F.  Americana,  Michx.  f.    H7iUc  A**.    Woods.  May. 
pubescens,  Walter.     F.  tomentosa,  Michx.  f.    Bed  Ask.     Woods,  «tc.  In 
Castleton,  Chandler.    In  Burlington,  and  in  Grand  Isle, 
Robbins.  May. 

Order  APOCYNACEAJ.    The  Dog's-bam  Tribe. 

Apocynum,  L.  Dog's-bane. 

androsaemifolium,  L.    Borders  of  woods,  by  fences,  Ac.    June,  July. 
kjfpericifolium,  Ait?  Pursh,    Gravelly  banks  of  ponds  aud  rivers.    June,  July. 

Order  ASCLEPIADACEA2.    The  Milhcced  Tribe. 

Ascleptas,  L-  Milkweed. 

Syriaca,  L.    Common  Milkweed.    Along  fences,  &c.  July. 
jyhijtolaccoides,  Pursh.    Woods,  &c.  July. 
incarnata,  L.    Low  grounds.    July,  August. 
obtusifolia,  Michx.    t)ry  sandy  soil.  July. 
quadrifolia,  Jacq.    Rocky  woods.  June. 

tuberosa,  L.    Pleurisy- Root.    Sandy  fields,  &c.    Pownal,  Robbins.  Bellows 

Falls,  Carey.    July,  August. 
dtbiUs,  Michi.    Shady  dell  near  Burlington,  Macrae.  July. 
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Order  GENTIAN  ACEjE.    The  Gentian  Tribe. 

Gentiana,  L.  Gentian. 

saponaria,  L.    Soap-wort  Gentian.    Moist  thickets,  &e.    August,  Sept. 
quinqurflora,  L.    Woods.    Castleton,  Heed.    Pownal,  Robbing.  Rockingham, 

Carey.  August. 
erinita,  Froel.    Wet  meadows.    Sept.,  Oct. 
Centaurelia,  Michx. 

Virginica.  Sagina  Virginica,  L.  Centaurelia  paniculata,  Michx.  C.  autumnalis, 
Pursb.    Swamps,  &c.    Rockingham,  Carey,   August,  Sept. 

Menyanthes,  L. 

trifuhata,  L.  Buckbean.  Bogs,  Ac.  Burlington  and  Georgia,  Robbins.  Derby, 
Carey.    Colchester,  Macrae.    May,  June. 

Order  CONVOLVULACEiE.    The  Bindvccd  Tribe. 

Convolvulus,  L.    Bind  treed. 

scpium,  L.    Moist  borders  of  thickets,  &c.  July. 

spilhamcus,  L.    Dry  sandy  plains.  July. 
Cuscuta,  L.  Dodder. 

Americana,  L.    Low  grounds.  August. 

Order  BORAGINACEiE. 

Lithospermura,  L.  GromtctU. 

§  officinale,  L.  Dry  pastures,  Ac.  Sudbury  and  Benson,  Chandler.  Middlebury, 
St.  Albans,  and  South  Hero,  Robbing.    Burlington,  Macrae, 
Oakes.   June,  July. 
§  arvense,  L.    Corn  GromxceU.    Old  wheat  fields,  «fec.  May. 
Lycopsis,  L. 

§  arvensis,  L.    Road  sides,  Ac.,  in  dry  soil.   Pownal,  Reed. 
Echinospermuin,  Lehm. 

§  Lappula,  Lehm.    Myositis  Lappula,  L.   Road  sides,  Ac.   July,  Aug. 
-    Virginianum,  Lehm.    Borders  of  thickets,  road  sides,  &c.    Bellows  Falls, 

Carey.  July. 
Cyooglossum,  L.    Hound's  Tongue. 

§  officinale;  L.    Road  sides,  &c.   May,  June. 
Virginianum,  L.    Woods.    Rare.  June. 

Order  HYDROPHYLLACE2E. 

Hydrophyllum,  L. 

Virginianum,  L.    Woods.  June. 

Canadense,  L.    Woods.    At  the  base  of  Mansfield  mountain,  and  frequent  in 
the  south  west  of  Vermont,  Robbins.  June. 

Order  LABIATE.    The  Mint  Tribe. 

Lycopas,  L.    Wafer  Horchound. 

sinuatus,  Ell.   L.  Europeans,  Pursh.,  not  of  Linn.   Low  grounds.  Aug. 

Virginicvs,  L.    Low  grounds.  Aug. 
Mentha,  L.  MhU. 

§  Piperito,  L.    Peppermint.    Ludlow,  Washburn. 

borcalis,  Michx.  ?   Tor.  Manual,  Bigel.    Wet  grounds.  Aug. 

Canadensis,  L.  ?  Torrey,  Manual.  Banks  of  rivers,  &c.  On  the  Hoocic,  at 
Pownal,  Oakes. 

§  viridis,  L.    Sj/camtint.    Moist  meadows,  about  springe,  &c.    July,  Aug. 
Monarda,  L.  Hnrsemint. 

Jistulosa,  L.  Af.  allophijlla,  Michx.  AT.  oblongata,  Ait  Dry  rocky  woods.  At 
Middlebury,  James.   July,  Aug.  * 

Blephilia,  Raf. 

hirsuta,  Raf.  Monarda  hirsuta,  Pursh.  In  Castleton,  Branch,  In  a  wet  meadow, 
Craftsbury,  Robbins.  In  moist  woods,  Chester,  Oakes.  July, 
August. 

Pycnanthemum,  Michx. 

incanum,  Michx.   Mountain  Mint.    Rocky  woods.    Cavendish,  Macrae.  Aug. 
lanccoUdum,  Pursh.    Borders  of  thickets,  Ate.  Pownal,  Robbins.  Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    July,  Aug. 
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muticum,  Porsh.    Pastures,  Sec.    Pownal,  Robbins.    July,  Aug. 
Collinsonia,  L. 

Canadensis,  L.   Horse-weed.    Shady  banks,  Sec.  Middlebury,  James.  Arlington, 
Robbins.    July,  Aug. 

Hedeoma,  Pen. 

pulegioides,  Pcrs.    Penny -royal.    Pastures,  Ac.    Middlebury,  Janus.  Bellows 
Falls,  Carey. 

Melissa,  L.  Balm. 

%  Clinopodium,  Benth.    Clinopodium  vulgar e,  L.    Rocky  banks.  July. 
Prunella,  L. 

vulgaris,  !,.    Self  Heal.    Pastures,  &c.  June — Sept. 
Scutellaria,  L.  ScvUeap. 

lateriflora,  L.    Common  Scullcap.    Low  grounds.  Aug. 
galericulata,  L.    Moist  places.  Aug. 

par  tula,  Micbx.    6*.  ambigua,  Nutt.    Sbarpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae. 
July. 

Lophanthus,  Benth. 

nepetoides,  Benth.    Hyssopus  nepetoides,  L.    Thickets  and  along  fences. 

Middlebury,  James.  Rutland,  Branch.  Pownal,  Bennington, 
and  Arlington,  Bobbins.    July,  Aug. 

Nepeta,  L. 

Cataria,  L.    Calncp.    Roadsides,  &c.   July,  Aug. 

OUchoma,  Benth.    Gkchoma  hederacea,  L.    Ground  Ivy.  Gill.   On  cultivated 
grounds,  dec.    May,  June. 
Leonurus,  L. 

§  Cardiaea,  L.    Motherwort.    Roadsides,  «tc.    July,  Aug. 
Stachys,  L.    Hedge  Nettle. 

a'spera,  Michx.    Old  fields,  &c.    Grand  Isle  and  South  Hero,  Robbins. 

Burlington,  Macrae  and  Tuckerman.    July  Aug. 
Galeopsis,  L.    Hemp  Nettle 

§  Tetrahit,  L.    Roadsides,  Sec.    July,  Aug. 

§  Ladanum,  L.    Waste  places,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  July. 
Teucrium,  L.  Germander. 

L.    Low  grounds.    South  Hero,  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
Red  Rocks,  Burlington,  Macrae.    July,  Aug. 

Order  SOLAN  ACE  A3.    The  Wight  Shade  Tribe. 

mum,  L    Night  Shade. 
§  Dulcamara,  L.    Bitter-sweet.    Roadsides,  &c.    July,  Aug. 
§  nigrum,  L.    Cultivated  grounds.   July,  Aug. 
Physalis,  L.    Ground  Cherry. 

viseosa,  L.    Dry  fields,  Sec.    Pownal,  Robbins.    June,  July. 
Datura,  L. 

§  Stramonium,  L.    Thorn  Apjflc.    Waste  grounds.    July— Sept. 
Hyoscyamus,  L.  Henbane. 

§  niger,  L.    Roadsides,  &c.    Pan  ton,  Surge.    Mount  Independence,  Dr.  Hill. 
June,  July. 

Order  SCROPHULARIACEJE-    The  Figwort  Tribe. 

Verbaneum,  L.  Mullein. 

§  Thapsus,  L.    Common  Mullein.    Old  fields,  Ac.    July,  Aug. 
Veronica,  L.  Speedwell. 

§  serpyllifolia,  L.    Meadows  and  Pastures.    May,  June. 

scutctlata,  L.    Ditches,  Sec.  June. 

Heecabunga,  L.    Brooklime.    In  grounds  wet  by  springs,  Sec.  June. 
Anag alius,  L.    Water  Speedwell.    Ditches,  Sic    Middlebury,  Burgc.  June, 
July. 

peregrina,  L.    Cultivated  grounds.    Middlebury,  James.    May,  June. 
§  arrensis,  L.    Old  fields,  dec.    May,  June. 

Virginica,  L.   Moist  bank  on  Mr.  U.  H.  Penniman's  grounds,  with  Trillium 

grand {flo rum,    Colchester,  Oales.  Aug. 
ria,  Town.    Toad  Flax.    Snap  Dragon. 

§  vulgaris,  Mosnch.   Antirrhinum  Linaria,  L,   Roadsides,  See.  Manchester, 

Robbins.   July — Sept. 
Pt.  I.  25 
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Canadensis,  Spreng.    Moist  bare  soils.    Bellows  Falls,  Otrey.    July,  Aug. 
Scrophularia,  L.  Fi^vorl. 

Marilandiea,L.    Along  fences,  Arc.    Middlebury,  James.    Colchester,  Robbins. 
July,  Aug. 
Mimulua,  L.    Monkey  Ftoo-cr. 

ringens,  L.    Wet  grounds.  Aug. 
Gratiola,  L.    Tiro  tic  IIt;<op. 

Muhl.    Borders  of  Ponds,  &c.   Middlebury,  James.   August,  Sept. 
Lindernia,  L. 

Pyridaria,  L.  »».,.,.  . 

var.  d'daiata.    L.  dihiafa,  Muhl.    Moist  open  grounds.  Middlebury,  James. 

Brattleboro'  and  West  Haven,  Robbins. 
var.  altcnunta.    L.  att>>utata,  Muhl.    Craflsbury  and  Cambridge,  Robbins. 
July,  Aug. 
Chelone,  L.  Snake-haul. 

glabra,  L.    Borders  of  swamps,  &c.    August,  Sept. 
Pentstcmon,  TJIIer. 

pubescens,  Ait.    Rocky  hills,  &c.    Middlebury,  James.    Castleton,  Chandler. 
Benson,  Prof.  Woodward.    Pownal,  Robbins. 

G°T&taiuifotia,  Vahl.    Dry  soil.    Pownal  and  Brattleboro*,  Robbins.    Bellows  Fall*, 

Carey.  Aug. 

fata,  L.    Dry  woods.  '  Near  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Aug. 
pedicularia,  L.    Dry  woods,  &c.    Pownal,  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
August. 

qucrcifolia,  Pursh.    Woods.    Castleton  and  Pownal,  Robbins. 
Pedicularis,  L.  Ijnusneorf. 

Canadensis,  L.    Borders  of  woods,  Ac.    May,  June. 
Castilleja,  Mvli*.    Bartsia,  h. 

pallida,  Kunth.    Burisia  prdlida,  L.    On  the  north  side  of  Mansfield  mountain, 
near  the  summit,  Tuckamaa  and  Macrae.  July. 
Melampyrum,  L.    Com  Wheat. 

Americanxtm,  Michx.    Woods.    June— Aug. 

Order  OHOBANCHACEiE.    The  Broom-Rape  Tribe. 

Orobanche,  T*.  Broom-rajie. 

Americana,  L.    Woods.    On  White  Creek,  Chandler.    Sharpahin  Point, 

Burlington,  Macrae, 
uniflora,  L.    Woods.  June. 
Epiphcgus,  Xuft.    Beech  Droji*. 

Vinnniana.    Orobanche  V.'i^iniana,  L.    Epiph.eus  Antcricanus,  Nutt.  Woods, 
under  beech  trees.  Sept. 

Order  VERBENACEiE.    The  Vervain  Tribe. 

Verbena,  L.  Vermin. 

hasktta,  L.    Low  grounds,  roadsides,  ttc.    July,  Aug. 
urticifolia,  L.    Roadsides,  Ac.  July. 

Thr7Uoto!tachua,  L.    Woods  and  shady  banks.    Middlebury,  James-   South  Hero 
r  J  and  Arlington,  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Burlington, 

Oakcs.  July. 

Order  ACANTHACEjE 

Americana,  Vahl.   J.  pediment*** %  Michx.    In  water.    "  At  Ferrisburgh."  Dr. 

Paddock's  herbarium  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  at 
Burlington,  the  specimen  thus  ticketed,  seen  by  Dr.Robbins. 

Order  LENT1BULACE.E. 

Utricularia,  L-  Bhiddcr-icorl. 

vulgaris,  L.    In  ditches,  ponds,  &c.  Aug. 
cornula,  Michx.    Bogs,  &c.    Vermont,  Carey.    July,  Aug. 
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Order  PRIMULACEjE.    The  Primes*  Tribe. 

Trientalis,  L. 

Americana,  Pursh.    Wet  woods  and  swamps.    May,  June. 
Lysimachia,  L.  Loose-strife. 

thyrsifiora,  L.    Swamps.    Castleton,  Chandler.    Burlington,  Macrae, 
stricta,  Ait.    Low  grounds,  Ate.  July. 
quadrifolia,  L.    Woods.    June,  July. 
ciliata,  L.    Borders  of  woods,  Ac.  July. 

hybrida,  Michx.  Wet  grounds.  Ferrisburgh  and  South  Hero,  Robbins.  July. 
Samofus,  L.    Water  Pimpernel. 

Valerandi,  L.    Borders  of  rivers.    Middlebury,  James.    July— Sept. 

Order  PLANTAGlNEiE.    The  Plantain  Tribe. 
Plantago,  L-  Plantain, 

§  major,  L.    Common  Plantain.    About  houses,  fields,  &c.  Juno — Sept. 

Order  AMARANTHACE jE.    The  Amaranth  Tribe. 
Amaranth  us,  L. 

§  hyhridus,  L.    Gardens,  &c.  Aug. 

Blilum  f  L.    Cultivated  and  waste  grounds.    Pownal,  Robbins.  Aug. 
Order  CHENOPODIACEjE.    The  Gooscfoot  Tribe.  ' 

Chenopodium,  L-  Gooscfoot. 

§  album,  L.    Gardens,  fields,  &c.    July,  August. 

§  Botrys,  L.  Jerusalem  Oak.  Sandy  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  &c.  Albnrgh, 
Robbins.  Middlebury,  James.  Burlington,  Oakcs.  Bellows 
Falls,  Carey.    July,  August. 

§  hybridum,  L.    Waste  grounds.  August. 

§  ruhrum,  L.    Cultivated  grounds.    Bennington,  Robbins.  August. 
Blitum,  L. 

\  capitatum,  L.  Strawberry  Blite.  Road  sides,  &c.  Hubbardton,  Branch. 
Newport,  Robbins.    North  Troy,  Carry.  June. 

Order  PHYTOLACEjE. 

Phytolacca,  L. 

decandra,  L.    Poke.    Waste  places,  &o.    July— Oct. 

Order  POLYGONACE2E.    The  Buckwheat  Tribe. 
Polygonum,  L.  KtwUcccd 

\  aviculare,  L.    Knot-gran*    About  houses,  &c.    June — Oct. 

Virginianum,  L.  Rocky  woods.  Arlington  and  Castleton,  Robbins.  Waterbury, 

Macrae.    July,  August. 
Hydroviper,  L.    Hater  Pepper.    Low  grounds,  ditches,  &c.  August. 
mile,  Pers.    Wet  places.    West  Haven,  Robbins.    Castleton,  Chandler.  July, 

August. 

§  rersicaria,  L.    Gardens,  &c.    July — Sept. 
amphibium,  L.    var.  nutans,  Michx.    Floating  in  water. 

var.  enter  sum,  Michx.    Margin  of  ponds,  See.    Aug.,  Sept. 
Pennsylvanicum,  L.    Low  grounds,  &c.    July,  August. 
sagittatum,  L.    Scratch-gross.    Low  grounds.    August,  Sept. 
arifolium,  L.    Swamps,  <Scc.    August,  Sept. 
scandens,  L.    Fields,  &c.    July,  August. 
eilinode,  Michx.    Woods,  &c.    July,  August. 
§  convolvulus,  L.    Road  sides.    July,  August. 
§  Fagopyrum,  L.    Buckwheat.    Old  fields,  «tec.    July,  August. 
Rumex,  L.  Dock. 

\  erispus,  L.    Curler/  Dork.    Cultivated  grounds.    July,  August. 
§  obtusifolius,  L.    Cultivated  grounds.    June,  July. 
vertieiUaTus,  L.    In  water.  July. 

|  Jttt—tt9t  L.    Sheep  Sorrel.  Pastures  and  cultivated  grounds.  May —July. 
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Order  LAURACEjE.    The  Cinnamon  Tribe. 

Laurus,  L. 

sassafras,  L.    Common  Sassafras.    Woods,  &c.    Pownal,  Rob  bins.  May. 
Benzoin,  L.    Fever  Busk.    Swamps,  &c.   Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  May, 

Order  ELEAGNACEJE.    The  Oleaster  Tribe. 

Shepherdia,  Xutt. 

Canadensis,  Nutt.    Rocky  banks  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  &c.  May. 

Order  THYMELACEJ:.    The  Mezereon  Tribe. 

Dirca,  L.  Leather-wood. 

palustris,  L.    Moist  woods.    April,  May. 

Order  SANTALACEjE.    The  Sanders-wood  Tribe. 

Nyssa,  L. 

mullifiora,  Walt.    JV.  syteatiea,  Michx.  f.    X.  villosa,  Willd.    Tupelo,  or  Sour 

Oum.    Woods  and  swamps.    Craftsbury,  Rabbins.  June. 

Comandra,  Nutt. 

utnbcllata,  Nutt.    Thesium  umb.,  L.    Borders  of  woods,  &c.  Jane. 

Order  ARISTOLOCHIACEiE.    The  Birthrcort  Tribe. 

A s.i rum,  Tourn. 

Canadense,  L.    Wild  Ginger.    Rocky  woods.  May. 

Order  EMPETRACE-E.    The  Crmoberry  Tribe. 

Empetrum,  L. 

nigrum,  L.     Cranberry.    Summit  of  the  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump 
Mountains,  Jiobdins,  Tuckertnan  and  Macrae.   June,  July. 

Order  EUPHORBIACE-E.    The  Spurge  Tribe. 

Acalypha,  L.    Three-seeded  Mercury. 

Virginiea,  L.    Fields  and  road  sides.    Middlebury,  Javirs. 
Euphorbia,  L.  Spurge. 

§  Hclioscopin,  L.   Waste  ground,  &c.  In  Addison  county,  Burge.  July,  Aug. 

§  platyplnjlla,  L.    E.  obtusala?  Pursh.    Road  sides,  Slc.    Benson,  ChawlLer. 

Vergennes,  South  Hero,  and  Grand  Isle,  Robbins,  Aug. 

maculata,  L.    Sandy  fields,  &c.    July — Sept. 

hypericifolia,  L.    Dry  sandy  fields,  Ac.    Burlington,  Tuckerman.   Aug.,  Sept. 
Order  URTICACEJE.    The  Mettle  Tribe. 

Urtica,  Ibum.  Kettle. 

pumila,  L.    Shady  places.   July,  August. 

§  dioica,  L.    Road  sides,  &c.  July. 

Canadensis,  L.    Shady,  moist  woods,  &c.    July,  August. 
Parietaria,  Tourn.  Peliilory. 

Pennsylvania,  Muhl.     Shady  rocks.    Fair  Haven,  Robbins.    Extremity  of 
Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae.  July. 

Bcchmeria,  Willd. 

cylindrica,  Willd.    Swamps,  <Stc.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    July,  Aug. 
Cannabis,  Ttm-rn.  Hemp. 

§  sativa,  L.    Waste  places.    June,  July. 
Humulus,  L-  Hop. 

§  Lupulus,  L.    Borders  of  thickets,  &c.    Middlebury,  Barge.  Castleton, 
Robbins.  August. 
Morus,  Tourn.  Mulberry. 

rubra,  L.  Red  Mulberry.  Banks  of  rivers,  woods,  &,c.   Pownal,  Oakes.  May. 

Order  AMENTACEJE. 
Sub-Order  Cupulifer.£. 

Carpi n us,  L.  Hornbeam. 

Americana,  Michx.    Woods.  May. 
Oslrya,  Scop.    Hop  Hornbeam. 

Virginiea,  Willd.    Carpxnus  ostnja,  Michx.  f.  t.   Iron-wood.    Woods.  May. 
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Corylus,  Tirara,  Hazd  Nut. 

Americana,  Walt.    American  Hazd  Nut.    Thickets,  &c.  April. 
rostrata.  Ait.    Beaked  Hazd  Nut.   Shady  banks,  dec.  April. 
Fagus,  Teum.  Beech. 

sytvesiris,  Michz.  and  Michz.  f.  t.    White  Beech.    Woods.  May. 
ferruginea,  Ait?  Michz.  f.  t.   Bed  Beech.    Woods.  May. 
Castanea,  G«trt.  Chestnut. 

vesta,  Gasrt.   oar.  Americana,  Michz.    Chestnut.    Woods.  July. 
Quercns,  L.  Oak. 

tinctorial  Bartrara.    Black  oak.    Woods.  May. 
rubra%  L.    Red  oak.    Woods.  May. 

Wang.  Q-  Banisteri,  Michz.  Scrub  Oak.  Barron  plains,  dec. 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  May. 
Michz.  Over-cup  White  Oak.  Woods,  dec  Burlington,  Colchester, 
St.  Albans,  Grand  Isle,  South  Hero,  Shoreham,  West  Haven 
and  Bennington,  Robbins,  This  is  perhaps  Q.  olivafurmis 
of  Dr.  James'  catalogue. 
alba,  L.    JFhite  Oak.    Woods.    May,  June. 

bicolor,  Willd.        Prinos  discolor,  Michz.  fil.    Swamp   White  Oak.  Wet 
woods.  May. 

monlana,  Willd.    Q.  Prinos  monuada,  Michz.  f.  t.  Bock  Chestnut  Oak.  Rocky 

woods.    Bennington,  Rubbins.  May. 
chinquapin,  Pursh.    Dwarf  Chestnut  Oak.   Dry  hills,  dec.    Pownal,  Robbins. 

May. 

coccinea,  Wangenheim.    Scarlet  Oak.    Woods.  May. 

Sib-Order  Betoxea.    The  Birch  Tribe. 

Be  tula,  Tourn.  Birch. 

populifolia,  Ait.    Small  White  Birch.   About  barren  fields,  woods,  Sec.  May. 

papyracea,  Ait.    Large  White  Birch.    Canoe  Birch.    Woods.  May. 

ienta,  L.    Black  Birch.    Street  Birch.    Cherry  Birch.    Woods.  May. 

ezctlsa,  Ait.    B.  lutea,  Michz.  f.    Yellow  Birch.    Woods.  May. 
Alnus,  Willd.  Alder. 

serrulata,  Willd.    Common  Alder.    Swamps,  dec.  April. 

glauca,  Michz.  f.  sylv.  t.    Swamps,  dec.  April. 

crispa,  Hook.    Betula  Alnus  crispa,  Ait.     Near  the  summit  of  Camel's  Hump 
and  Mansfield  mountains,  Bobbins.  June. 

Sob-Order  Salicine*.    The  Willow  Tribe. 

Saliz,  Tourn.  Willow. 

candtda,  Willd.    Pursh.    In  a  sphagnous  swamp  on  the  borders  of  Lako 

Bombszin,  Hubbardton,  Bobbins.  April. 
MiMenbergiana,  Willd.    Dry  woods,  See.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  April,  May. 
pedicsUaris,  Pursh.    Bogs  and  swamps.    Burlington,  Robbins.  Macrae.  May. 
eoniftra,  Wang.    Wet  thickets,  See.  April. 

rostrata,  Richardson.    Borders  of  thickets,  dec.    Bellows  Falls,  Cany.  April, 
May. 

nigra,  Marshall.    Banks  of  streams,  dec.  May. 
lucida,  Muhl.    Borders  of  swamps,  See.  May. 
cordata,  Muhl.    Low  wet  grounds.    April,  May. 

rigida,  Muhl.    Low  wet  grounds,  dec.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    April,  May. 
grisea,  Willd.    Borders  of  swamps,  dec.    April,  May. 
1  viteltina,  L.    Road  sides,  dec.  May. 

Uva- ursi,  Pursh.    On  the  summit  of  Mansfield  Mountain,  Robbins.  June. 
Popnlus,  Tourn.    Poplar.    (According  to  Michaux's  Sylva.) 

balsamifera,  Michz.    Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.    Balsam  Poplar.    Woods  and  banks  of 

rivers,  Ac.    Pownal,  Oakcs.    Westbaven,  Robbins.  April. 
candicans,  Ait.    Michz.  f.  8ylv.  t.    Heart-leaved  Balsam  Poplar.    South  Hero, 

Grand  isle,  Cambridge,  Jericho,  dec,  Robbins.  Burlington, 

Macrae,  Oakcs.  April. 
Canadensis,  Michz.  f.  Sylv.  t.    Cotton  Wood.    Cotton  Poplar.    Banks  of  riven, 

dec.    On  the  Hoosic,  Pownal,  Oakes. 
monilifera,  Ait.    Michz.  f.  Sylv.  t.    Vermont  Poplar.    Banks  of  rivers,  lakes, 

d:c.   In  Orwell,  Branch,  Chandler.   In  Pownal,  Brattleboro', 
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North  Hero,  South  Hero,  Alburgh,  Johnson,  and  Hydepark^ 

Bobbins.    Burlington,  Oaken.  April. 
tremuloides,  Mich.     Miehx.  f.  Sylv.  t.    America  n  As/ten.    Wood*.  April. 
grandidentata,  Michx.   Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.    Large  Asjxn.    Woods.    April,  May. 

Sub-Order  Myrkeje.    The  Gale  Tribe. 

Comptonia,  Bonks. 

asplenifulia,  Ait.    Steal  Fern.    Dry  hills  and  plains.    April,  May. 

Svc-Order  Platase*.    The  Platte  TriU. 

Platan  us,  L.    Plane  Tree. 

Occident atis,  h.    Button  Wo<«i.    Sycamore.    Banks  of  rivers,  &c.  May. 

Order  ULMACEjE.    The  Elm  TriU. 

Ulmus,  L.  Elm. 

Americana,  L.    Common  Elm.    Woods,  banks  of  rivers,  &c.  April. 
fulva,  Michx.    SUp/n:ry  Elm.    Woods,  banks  of  rivers,  &.c.  April. 
racemosa,  Thomas  in  Sill.  Journal,  ]&&).    Northern  Cork  Elm.    Moist  woods, 
&c.    Bennington  and  Pownal,  Robbing. 

Celtis,  L-  Haekberry. 

oecidentalis,  L.    Hoop  Ash.    Woods,  dtc.    Burlington,  Robbins.  May. 

Order  JUGLANDACE^.    The  Walnut  Tribe. 

Juglans,  L.  Walnut. 

cinerca,  L.    Butter  Nut.    Oil  Nut.    Woods,  &c.   May,  June. 
Carya,  Sat  tall.    Hickory.    Juglans,  L. 

alba,  Nutt.    Juglans  alh-i,  L.    J.  savnmosa,  Michx.  f.  not  J.  alba,  Willd,  BigeL 

Sioil.tmtk  or  Shag-f/ork  Hickortt.    Woods.    Mavf  June. 
poreina,  Nutt.    J.  poreina,  Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.    J.  glabra,  Muhl.,  Bigelow.  Pig 

Ant.    Woods.    Middlebtiry,  Jomes.    May,  June. 
amara,  Nutt.    J.  ammo,  Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.  Bitter  Pig  Nut.  Woods.  Colchester, 
Robbins.    Burlington,  Carey,  Macrae.    May,  June. 


CLASS  II.  GYMNOSPERMS. 

Order  CONIFERS.    Tic  Fir  'l\ibc. 

Pinus,  L.  Pine. 

resinosa,  Ait.    P.  rut>ra,  Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.    Bed  Pine.    "  Norway  Pins,"  a  bad 
name,  as  it  is  not  found  in  Norway.  Dry  barren  woods.  June. 

rigida.    Pitch  Pine.    Woods,  in  poor  soil.  June. 

Strobus,  L.    While  Pine.    Woods  and  swamps.  June. 

nigra,  Ait.    Black  or  Double  Spruce.    Woods  and  swamps.    May,  June. 

alba,  Ait.    White  or  Single  Spruce.    Woods  and  swamps.    May,  June. 

balsam ta,  L.    Balsam  Fir.    Silver  Fir.    Mountain  woodt»,  Ate.  June. 

var.  Frastri.  P.  Preiser  i,  Pursh.  Near  the  summits  of  Mansfield  and 
Camel's  Hump  Mountains,  BMins,  Tickcnnan,  and  Macrae. 
Essex,  Macrae. 

Canadensis,  L.    Hemlock  Spruce.    Rocky  woods,  &c    May,  June. 
pendula,  Ait.    Larix  Americana,  Michx.    American  Ixirch.    Hackmatack.  Tam- 
arack.   Woods  and  6wamps.    May,  June. 
Thuya,  Tovrn.    Arbor  Vitae. 

occidentulis,  L.    American  ArUr  Vit^ie.    "  While  Cedar."   In  swamps  and  rocky 
woods.  May. 

Juniperus,  L.  Juniper. 

Virginiana,  L.    Red  Cr/iar.    J.  prostrala,  James  ?     Dry  rocky  woods,  Sec.  May. 
communis,  L.    Common  Juniptr.    Dry  rocky  pastures,  &c.  May. 
Taxus,  Taint.  Vein. 

Canadensis,  Willd.    American  Yar.    Grouwl  Hemlock.    Swamps,  &c.  May. 

Order  CALLITRICHACEjE. 

Callitriche,  L 

vernalis,  L.    C.  outu  nivalis,  L.    (\  trmstiis,  Raf.    In  water,  and  on  moist  soil 
on  the  margin*  of  ponds,  &c.    May— Sept. 
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CLASS  III.    ENDOGENS  OR  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Order  IRIDACEjE.    The  Ins  Tube. 

Sisyrinchium,  L.    Blve-njcd  Grass. 

anceps,  Cavan.    Meadowy.    Burlington,  Macrae. 

tar.  mucronatum.    Dry  soil.    Burlington,  Mtcrae.    Bellows  Falls,  Cam). 
June. 

Iris,  It. 

versicolor,  L.    Blue  Flag.    Wet  meadows,  &c.  July. 

Order  HYDROCIIARACEiE.    The  Frog-Ld  Tribe. 

Udora,  S'utt. 

Canadensis,  Nutt.    EUnkn  Cavadcnsh,  Michaux.    S-rpicvla  occidentalism  Pursh. 

In  water.  Middlebury,  James.  At  the  mouths  of  Winooski 
river  and  Otter  Creek,  and  in  lake  Memphrcmagog,  Robbins. 
August. 

Valisneria,  Mirheli. 

spiralis,  L.  V.  American/?,  Michx.  In  lakes  and  slow  flowing  water.  Middle- 
bury,  Jamrs.  At  the  mouth  of  Winooski  river,  in  Castleton 
river,  in  lake  Cham  plain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lamoille,  in 
Shoreham,  and  in  the  Connecticut  at  Brattleboro',  Robbins, 
August,  Sept. 

Order  ORCIIIDACEjE.    The  Orchis  Tribe. 

Orchis,  L. 

Sect.  1.  Orchis. 
spettabilis,  L.    Woods.    May,  June. 

Sect.  2.    Habenaria,  Willd. 
orbiculata,  Pursh.    Woods.    Leaves  flat  on  the  ground.    June,  July. 
Hookeriana,    Habenaria  Hookeriana,  Torrvy.    Woods.  June. 
blephariglottis,  Willd.    "  Sphagnous  margin  of  a  closely  shaded  pond  in  North 
Troy,  Can  it.  Aug. 

htjperborca,  L.   //.  Huranensis,  Spreng.     Swamps,  &c.    Base  of  Mansfield 
mountain,  and  Burlington,  Macrae.  July. 
var.  dilatata.    O.  dilatatu,  Pursh.    Swamps,  &c.  July. 
psycodes,  L.  not  of  Bigelow,  Ac.    O.  fimbriata,  Ait.    Wet  meadows,  &c.  July, 
August. 

grandijlora,  Bigelow     Wet  meadows,  &c.  July. 

faiera,  Michx.  O.  ps>wlcs,  Willd,  Big.  &c,  not  of  L.  Bogs,  &c.  Middlebury, 
Jam's.  July. 

eiliaris,h.    Swamps,  Ate.    Middlebury,  Jaws.  Aug. 

obtusata,  Pursh.  High  mountains  und  sphagnous  swamps  at  the  North.  In 
Charleston,  with  the  Calypso,  Carry.  Brownington,  Robbins. 
July. 

viridis,  Swartz.    O.  bracteata,  Muhl.    Woods.    May,  June. 
tridentala,  Muhl.    On  the  cast  side  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Macrae.  July. 
fiava,  L.    Habenaria  herbiola,  Brown.    Burlington,  Macrae. 
Microstylis,  Suit.    Malaxis,  Sirartz. 

ophioglossoides,  Nutt.    Woods.    July,  August. 

monophtjllos,  Lindl.  M.  brachypoda,Gr&y.  Ophrys  monophyllos,  L.  In  Vermont, 

probably  near  Castleton,  Chandlrr.  July. 
Liparis,  Richard.    Malaxis,  Siraiiz. 

liliifolia,  Richard.    Hills  near  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June,  July. 

Laselii,  Richard.    Malaxis  lorreana,  Barton.    Boggy  soil,  &c.  July. 
A  plectrum,  Suthill. 

hycmale,  Nutt.  Cymbidinm  byrmale,  Muhl.  Woods.  Middlebury,  Janus. 
Near  Castleton,  Chandlrr. 

Corallorhiza,  Holier. 

innata,  R.  Brown.    C.  vema,  Nutt.    Sphagnous  swamps.    May,  June. 

multipara,  Nutt.    Pine  woods,  &c.    August,  Sept. 

odontorkiza,  Nutt.    Woods.    Bellows  Fails,  Carey.  Sept. 
Arethusa, 

bulbosa,  L.    Bogs.    Hubbardton,  KM'tv.    Near  Burlington,  Manae. 
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Pogonia,  Juss. 

ophioglossoides,  R.  Brown.    Bogs.    Near  Burlington,  Robbins,  Macrae.    Jul  v. 
verticillata,  Nutt.    Woods.    Near  High  Bridge,  Colchester,  Robbins,  Oakes., 
May,  June. 

Triphora,  NutlaU. 

pendula,  Nutt.  In  a  dry  wood  of  beech,  birch (  »Vc.,  on  a  hill  south  of  Fair 
Haven  village,  Chandler.  August. 

Calopogon,  R.  Brown. 

pulckellus,  R.  Brown.   Bogs.  July. 
Bpiranthes,  Richard.    Neottia,  Swartz. 

cernua,  Richard.    Moist  grounds,  &c.   August,  8ept. 

gracilis.  Hook.  N.  gracilis,  Big.  Dry  woods.  Colchester,  Rabbins.  Burlington, 
Macrae.  July. 

aestivalis,  Rich.   Neottia  aestivalis,  Lam.    JV".  cernua,  var.  latifolia,  Torrey. 

Moist  woods,  banks  of  rivers,  See.  Burlington,  Macrae. 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 

Goodyera,  R.  Br  mm. 

pubescens,  R.  Brown.   Woods.   July,  August. 

repens,  R.  Brown.    Old  woods.  July. 
Listera,  R.  Brawn. 

cor  data,  R.  Brown.  On  high  mountains  and  in  sphagnous  swamps.  >  air  haven, 
Chandler.  Near  the  summit  of  Mansfield  Mountain  and 
Camel's  Hump,  Robbins,  Tt/ckerman  and  Macrae.  North 
Troy,  Carey.    June,  July. 

convallurioidcs,  Nutt.    In  Charleston,  with  Calypso  boreal  is,  Carey. 
Calypso,  Salisbury. 

bulbosa.    Cypripedium  buUmsum,  L.    Calypso  bor talis,  Salisbury.    In  a  dark 
Bphagnous  wood  or  swamp  on  the  line  between  Charleston 
and  Morgan,  the  entrance  to  which  is  opposite  the  house  of 
Mr.  Charles  Cummings.  Carey. 
Cypripedium,  L.    Lady's  Slipper. 

pubeseens,  Willd.  C.  parviflorum,  Ait.  Yellow  Lady's- Slipper.  Dry  woods 
and  in  swamps.    May,  June. 

acault,  Ait.    Red  Lady's- Slipper.   Dry  wood?,  and  also  in  swamps.  May,  June. 

spcctabilt,  Swartz.    Ufiitt  toady's- Slipper.    Swamps.    June,  July. 

arietinum,  Ait.  Dry  woods  and  sphagnous  swamps.  In  the  cedar  swamp  at 
Fair  Haven,  Chandler,  Robbins.  In  Grand  Isle,  and  in  dry 
woods  near  High  Bridge,  Colchester,  Robbins.  Burlington, 
Carey,  Macrae,  and  Oakes. 

Order  PONTEDERIACEiE. 

Pontedcria,  L. 

cordoAa,  L.    Pickerel- weed.    In  water.    July,  August. 
Schollera,  Sehreber. 

graviinifolia,  Muhl.    Middlebury,  James.    In  Otter  Creek  near  its  mouth, 
Robbins.    In  Castleton  River,  Chandler.    July,  August. 

Order  MELANTHACEjE.    The  Cokhicvm  Tribe. 

Veratrum,  Tourn.    White  Hellebore, 
viride,  Ait.    Swamps,  &c.  June. 

Order  TRJLLIACEJ2. 

Trillium,  L. 

erythrocarpum,  Michx.    T.  pictum,  Pursh.    Woods  and  swamps.  May. 
L.    Woods.  May. 

Salis.  Woods,  shady  banks  and  swamps  in  the  west  of  Vermont, 
from  Pownal  to  Alburgh,  Bobbins.    May,  June. 
cernuum,  L.    Woods.    Castleton,  Branch,  Robbins.  May. 
Medeola,  L.    Indian  Cucumber. 

VirginUa,  L.    Woods,  &c.    June,  July. 

Order  LILIACEjE.    The  Lily  Tribe. 

Lilium,  L.  Lily. 

PhMadelphicum,  L.  Wild  Red  JMy.  Pastures,  Ac.  July. 
Canadense,  L.    Wild  Yellow  Lily.    Moist  meadows.  July. 
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Erythroniam,  L.    Do^s-loolk  Violet. 

Amcricfinvnty  Smith.    Moist  grounds,  Ac.    May,  Juno. 
Allium,  It.    Onion  and  Garlic. 

trieoceum,  Ait.    Wild  Onion  or  Leek.    Woods.  July. 
Convallaria,  L.    Lily  of thr  Valley,    Solomon's  Sat. 

pubescens,  Willd.    Woods.    May,  June. 

bifolia,  L.    Woods.  May. 

steUala,  L.    Moist  meadows  and  banks.    May,  June. 
trifolia,  L.    Sphagnous  swamps  and  bogs.    May,  June. 
raetmosa,  L.    Rocky  woods,  «fcc.  June. 

borcalis,  Torr.  Uractma  borcalxty  Ait ,  not  C.  umbellnlala,  Michx.  Woods.  June. 
Streptopus,  Miekx. 

roseus,  Michx.    Woods,  especially  on  mountains.    May,  June. 

a»'j>lc£ifolivs,  var.  Amrriianus,  Gray.     L'rularia  ampl> xifolia^  L.    S.  distortU8% 
Michx.    Mountain  woods.    On  the  sides  of  Mansfield  and 
Camel's  Hump,  Robbias,  Macr«ry  and  Tucicrman.  Newport 
and  Danville,  Carry.    June,  July. 
Uvularia,  L.  Bellttort. 

erannilwra,  Smith.    Woods.  Moy. 

sessMJolia,  L.    Woods.  May. 

Order  ALISMACEJE.    Tke  Water  Plantain  Tribe. 

Sagittaria,  L.  Arrmr-head. 

saciUifoUa^  L.    Ditches,  ponds,  Sec.    July,  August. 
Alisma,  L. 

Plantaeo,  L.    Water  Plantain.    In  water.    July,  August. 

Order  JUNCEiE.    Tke  Rush  Tribe. 

JLuznla,  DC   Juneus,  L.    Woof/  Rusk. 

campcstri.%  DC       Woods,  pastures,  &c.  May. 
pilosa,  Willd.    Woods  and  swamps.  May. 

nulaiuKarpa%  Desv.  At  the  base  of  Mansfield  Mountain,  liobhins.  On  the  Chin 
of  Mansfield  and  on  Camel's  Hump,  Macrae  and  Tuckcrman. 
June,  July. 

Juncus,  L.  Rush. 

ej'usus,  L.    Wet  meadows,  &c.    June,  July. 

jMformis,  L.   On  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield  Mountains, 

and  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  at  Ferrisburgb, 
Rohhins.    June,  July. 

rwdosus,  L.    Wet  meadows,  Sic.  June. 

tenuis.  Willd.    Low  grounds,  &c.    June,  July. 

acuminatvs,  Michx.    Margins  of  ponds,  &c.    Burlington,  Macrae,  Oaics. 
bvfonius,  L.    Low  grounds,  Ac.  July. 

trifiduty  L.  On  the  summit  of  Mansfield  Mountain,  Rabbins,  and  of  Camel'* 
Hump,  Ttukennan  and  Macrae.  June. 

Order  RESTlACEfi. 

Eriocaulon,  L.  Pipetcort. 

teptangularr,  With.  E.  pcllucidum,  Michx.  Borders  of  ponds,  generally  in 
the  water.  Seymour's  pond,  Morgan.  Minaud'a  pond* 
Rockingham,  Carey.   August,  Sept. 

Order  SMILACEfi.    7V  Smifrx  Tribe. 

Smilax,  L. 

rotumlifolia,  L.    Green  Rrior.    Woods  and  thickets.  June. 
hcrbacc/i%  L.    S.  pcduncularis,  Muhl.    Borders  of  woods,  &c.  Jnne. 

Order  ARACE.fi.    Tke  Arum  Tribe. 

Arum,  L. 

Draemtium%  L.    Dragon-roof.    Moist  grounds.  Shorehara,  RoMjins.  May,  Junie. 
tripkyllum,  L.    Indian  Turnip.    Shady  banks  of  swamps.    May,  Juno. 
Feltandra,  Rafin^sque. 

Virginica,  Rut.  Cal/a  Virf'ni^,  Michx.  In  water  on  V.ir  horders  of  ponds  and 
rivers.    Colchester  pond,  Robbins.    June,  July. 

Calla,  L. 

palustris,  L.  Swamps.  Middlebury,  James.  Fair  Haven  and  Whiting, 
Rohhins.     Bellows  Falls,  Guildhall,  Ca<;v.  July. 
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Symplocarpus,  Salisbury.    SkvnA  Cabbas''. 

fa-tidus,  Nutt.    Pothos  fir/ida,  L.    Wet  meadows  and  swamps.  April. 
Acorns,  L.  * 

Calamus,  L.    Sired  FUlp.    Wet  meadows,  Sic.  June. 

Order  TYPHACEjE.    The  Oil's-Usil  Trite. 

Typha,  Tovrn.    Cat's  tail.    Reed  Mace, 

latifolia,  L.    Ditches,  pools,  &c.  July.. 
Sparganium,  Toum.    Burr  Rcrd. 

ramosum,  L.    In  ditches,  &c.    June,  July. 

simplex,  Hudson.    S.  Jmcricanvm,  Nutt.    Borders  of  streams,  Sic.  July. 

Order  FLUVIALES. 

Najas,  L. 

Canadensis,  Michx.  ... 

var.fragilis.    Caulim'a  fragilis,  Willd.    Middlebury,  James, 
var.  Jlexilis.    Caulinia  ftzilis,  Willd.    In  water  three  feet  deep  at  the 
mouth  of  Otter  Creek.    Ferrisburgh,  Rob  bins.    July,  Aug. 

Zannichellia,  Michrli.  _ 

palustris,  L.    In  shallow  water,  in  Lake  Champlain,  at  South  Hero.  Robbins. 

Potamogeton,  L.  Poruhrtrd. 

nutans,  L.    Ponds,  and  slow  flowing  waters.    July,  August. 


hetcrophyllum,  Schreber.    Ponds,  and  slow  streams.  August. 
divcrsifolium,  Barton.     Ponds,  Sec.     In  Lake  Champlain  at  South  Here-, 

Robbins.  July. 
perfoliatum,  L.    Ponds,  &c.  August. 
lueens,  L.    Ponds,  &c.  August. 
eompressum,  L.    Rivers,  ponds,  &c.    July,  August. 
paucifiorum,  Pursh.    P.  aramiiuum,  Michx.    Ponds,  Sic.    July,  August. 
pectinatum,  L.    Ponds,  Sic.  July. 

T-he  species  of  Potamogcton  as  above  are  all  according  to  Torrey's  Flora  of  the 
Northern  States,  vol.  I,  p.  li)6. 

*    Order  JUNCAGINACE^I.    The  Arrow-Grass  Tribe. 
Scheuchxeria,  L. 

palustris,  L.  Sphagnous  swamps  and  bogs.  In  Georgia,  Chandler.  At  the 
southern  end  of  Colchester  Pond,  Rol>bins.  In  North  Troy, 
with  Orchis  blephariglottis,  Carer/.  June. 

Order  PISTIACEiE.    The  Bwkuxed  Tribe. 

Lemna,  L.  Duchoeed. 

pohrrhiza,  L.    Ditches,  Sec. 

minor,  L.    Ditches,  Sic.    At  North  Hero,  Robbins. 
trisulca,  L.   Ditches,  ponds,  Sic.    At  North  Hero,  Robbing. 

Order  CYPERACEiE.     The  Sedge  Tribe. 

Dulichium,  Richard. 

spathaceum,  Rich.    Borders  of  ponds,  &c.   July,  August. 

Cyperus,  L.  >r 

diandrus,  Torr.    var.  costancus,  Torr.   Margins  of  ponds,  &c.  August. 
strigosus,  L.    Low  moist  grounds.  August. 

rcpens,  Elliot.  C.  phymatodes,  Muhl.  Wet  sandy  soil.  In  South  Hero,  West 
Haven,  and  on  the  banks  of  Otter  Creek,  Ferrisburgh, 
Robbins.  August. 

JUiculmis,  Vahl.    C.  mariscoides,  Ell.    Dry  sands  August. 

infiexus,  Muhl.  C.  uneinatus,  Pursh.  Sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  Aug. 
Eleocharis,  R.  Broim.    Scirpus,  L. 

palustris,  R.  Brown.    Wet  places,  ditches,  &c.    May,  June. 

obtusa,  Schultes.  Srirpns  cajritalvs  of  American  authorsjjiot  of  Linnseus.  Ditch- 
es and  margins  of  ponds.    June,  July. 

acicularis,  R.  Brown.    Margins  of  ponds.  Sic.  June. 

tenuis,  Schultes.    Margins  of  ponds,  &c.  June. 
Scirpus,  L.    Club  Rush. 

lacustris,  L.  S.  acutus,  Muhl.  Bulrush.  In  water  on  the  borders  of  lakes, 
ponds,  dec.  July. 
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triquetcr,  L.    Wet  places,  borders  of  rivers,  &c.  July. 
atrovirens,  Muhl.    Moist  meadows,  &c.  July. 
brvnneus,  Muhl.    Swampy  grounds.    Pownal,  Rabbins.  August. 
Eriophorum,  Michx.    Wet  meadows,  ditches,  &c.  August. 
Eriophornm,  L.    CoUon  Grass. 

alpinum,  L.    Bogs.    Brownington,  RMins.    Danville,  Carey.    May,  June. 
vaginatum,  L.    Bogs.    June,  July. 
Virginicum,  L.    Bogs.    July,  August. 
pohjstachyon,  L.    Bogs.    May,  June. 

angustifolium,  Reichard.    E.  gracik,  Roth.    Bogs.    May,  June. 
J  sole  pis,  R.  Brmm.    Scirpus,  L. 

capillaris,  Rojm.  and  Sch.    Dry  sands.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  August. 
Rhyncospora,  Vuhl. 

glomerata.    Moist  pastures,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Cany.    July,  August. 
Carex,  Mickeli.  Sedge. 

disperma,  Dewey.    Sphagnous  swamps. 

rosea,  Schk.    Woods  and  shady  bank*. 

ctphalophora,  Muhl.    Woods,  &c. 

sparganioides.    Mahl.  Moist  shady  banks,  Ax. 

stipata,  Muhl.    Wet  meadows. 

bromoides,  Schk.    Moist  woods,  Ac. 

vulpinoidea,  Michx.    C.  muUiftora,  Muhl.    Moist  pastures,  &,c 

panieulata,  var.  teretiuseula,  Wnhl.  Bogs. 

sixcala,  Dewey.    Moist  banks,  &c.  Burlington,  Macrae. 

trisperma,  Dewey.    Bogs  and  swamps. 

Detceyana,  Schw.    Woods,  &c. 

tenutfiora,  Wahl.    Cedar  and  other  swamps.    In  Salem,  in  a  shady  swamp 
near  a  small  pond  at  the  head  of  Lake  Memphremagog,  also 
in  Burlington,  Robbins.    On  the  western  side  of  the  great 
cedar  swamp  at  Fair  Haven,  Gales, 
stdlulata,  Good.    C.  teirpoides,  Schk.    C.  sterilis,  Willd.    Wet  meadows  and 

swamps. 
•evrta,  Good.  Swamps. 
acoparia,  Schk.    Wet  meadows. 

var.  lagopodioidts.    C.  lagopodioides,  Willi.    Wet  meadows. 
Schk.    Moist  woods  and  meadows. 
Nutt.    Moist  rocky  ledges,  &c.    Pownal,  Burlington  and 
Colchester,  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
tazatilis,  L.    Summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump  mountains,  Robbins, 

T\ickerman  and  Macrae, 
ctspitosa,  L.    Wet  meadows,  &c. 
ttcttta,  L.    Wet  meadows. 
crinita,  Lam.    Wet  shady  banks,  &c. 

leueogtochin,  Ehr.    C.  paurifiora,  Willd.    Bogs,  especially  at  the  north,  and  on 
mountains.    At  Colchester  pond,  Rabbins.    At  North  Troy, 
with  Orchis  blephariglottis,  Carey, 
po  I  >//rich  aid  is,  Muhl.    Swamps,  &c. 
peduncvlata,  Muhl.    Woods,  <&c. 

sqvarrosa,  L.    In  a  low  wet  wood  on  the  margin  of  Otter  Creek,  Ferrisburgb, 

Robfrins. 

gracillima,  Schw.    Wet  meadows  and  woods.   Burlington,  Carey.  Colchester, 

Macrae. 

vesiita,  Willd.    Borders  of  woods,  &c.    Middlebury,  James. 
Pennsylvanica,  Lam.    C.  vnria  and  nwrsinata,  Muhl.  Woods. 
Emmonsii,  Dewey.     C.  alpestris,  Torr.  and  Schw.     C.  Vuvisii,  Dewey 

Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
oligocarpa,  Schk.  Woods. 

laxiflora,  Lam.    Woods,  &c.    Castle  ton,  Robbing, 
granularis,  Muhl.   Moist  shady  rocks.    Burlington,  Oakes. 
eburnea,  Boott.    C.  alba,  Dewey.    Limestone  rocks.    On  the  rocks  at  High 
Bridge,  Colchester,  and  at  Grand  Isle,  South  Hero,  West 
Haven  and  Pownal,  Robbins. 
aneeps,  Muhl.    Woods  and  Bhady  banks. 
plantaginea,  Lam.  Woods. 

sytuUiem,  Huds.    Woods,  especially  on  mountains. 
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fata,  L.    Wet  meadows.    Sutton,  Cony. 

intumcscrns,  Rudge.    C  folliculatu  of  Schk.,  not  of  Linn.    Wet  woods. 
lupultna,  Muhl.    Wet  meadow*  and  woods. 
tenlaculata,  Muhl.    Wet  meadows. 
retrorsa,  Schw.    Swamps,  &c. 

bull  at  a,  Schk.    Wet  meadows,  &c.    South  Hero,  Robl/ins. 

tcsicaria,  L.    C.  amprdlaaa,  Dewey.    C.  uiriadatay  Boott.    Wet  meadows,  duj. 

lacustris,  Willd.    Borders  of  ponds,  &c. 

scabrata,  Schw.    Swamps,  &c. 

hystericina,  Muhl.    Wet  meadows. 

Pseudo-cyptrus,  L.    Ditches  and  margins  of  ponds. 

longirostris,  Torrey.  Shady  ledges,  Ac.  On  the  sides  of  Camera  Hump,  end 
at  Castleton,  RoUans.  Rocky  banks  of  Saxton's  river,  near 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 

limosa,  L.    Bogs,  especially  at  the  the  north. 

tniliacca,  Muhl.    Moist  banks,  <fcc. 

palltsctns,  L.    Wet  meadows,  &c. 

vmbcllata,  Schk.  Rocky  hills,  Ac.  Summit  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Rabbins. 
Ordzr  GRAM1NEJE.    The  Grass  lYibc. 
(  Mostly  affording  to  Tamil's  Flora  of  the  Northern  States,  Vol.  I. ) 

Agrostis,  L.    IinU  Grass. 

§  vulgaris,  Smith.    Red-top.    Meadows,  pastures,  Ac.    June — Aug. 
§  alba,  L.    Meadows,  pastures,  Arc.    June — Aug. 

lateriflora,  Michx.    Moist  meadows,  sides  of  hills,  &c.    August,  Sept. 
sobolifrra,  Muhl.    Rocky  shady  hills,  &c.    August,  Sept. 
tenuifora,  Willd.    Rocky  shady  hills,  &c.    July,  Aug. 
ryfvatica,  Torrey.    Dry  rocky  hills,  &c.  August. 
fianina,  L. 

var.  alpina,  Oakes.  Jlgrostis  ruptstris,  Gray  in  Sill.  Jour.,  vol.  42.  On 
the  Bummit  of  Camel's  Hump  mountain,  Rabbins,  Tuckcrman 
and  Macrae.  July.  This  variety  is  common  on  the  White 
Mountains,  and  is  connected  with  the  common  variety,  which 
is  abundant  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  by  several 
intermediate  forms,  found  at  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
White  Mountains. 

Cinna,  L. 

arundinacea,  Willd.   Wet  woods,  &c.    August,  Sept. 
Polypngon,  DcsfinUaincs. 

racemosus,  Nutt.    P.  gfomeratus,  Willd.    Wet  meadows,  Ac.   Aug.,  Sept. 
Brachyelytruin,  P.  de  Uraur. 

aristatum,  P.  de  B.    MttJdrnbergia  erccta,  Roth.    Woods,  &c.    June,  July. 
Alopecurus,  h.    Fox-tail  Grass. 

§  pratensis,  L.    Moist  meadows,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    May,  June. 

geniculates,  L.    Wet  meadows,  &c.  June. 
Phleum,  L.    OU's-tail  Grass. 

§  pratenst,  L.    H'.rd's  Grass,  Timothy.    Fields,  &c.    July,  August. 
Phalaris,  L.    Canary  Grass. 

§  eauariensh,  L.    Pastures,  &c.    Cavendish,  Macrae.  July. 
Milium,  L.    Millet  Grass. 

effusum,  L.    Woods,  &c.  Banks  of  Saxton's  river,  Bellows  Falls,  Corey.  July. 

purgens,  Torr.    Dry  rocky  woods,  &c.  May. 
I'iptathcrum,  P.  dc  Lfatuv. 

nigrum,  Torr.    Shady  ledges,  &c.  August. 
Oryzopsis,  Michx. 

aspcri/ulia,  Michx.    Woods,  especially  on  mountains.    May,  June. 
Panicum,  L.    Punic  Grass. 

§  Crus-Golli,  L.    CultivaU-d  grounds,  &c.    July— Sept. 

clandtlinum,  L.    P.  pedunculaluta,  Torrey .    Woods.  July. 

latifolium,  L.    Sandy  woods,  tStc.  July. 

dichotomum,  L.        mud  urn,  Lam.    Low  grounds.  July. 

dtpauptratum,  Muhl.    p.  rectum,  R.  and  S.    Sandy  soils,    Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.  July. 

xatUhophysum,  Gray.    Sundy  woods,  &c.    Burlington,  Carey.    June,  J nl j. 
capiUarc,  L.    Sandy  fields  and  cultivated  grounds.    August,  Sept. 
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Setaria,  P.  de  Beauvois. 

§  viridis,  P.  de  B.    Panicum  viride,  L.    July,  August. 

|  glaucaj,  P  de  B.    Panicum  glaucum,  L.    July,  Aug. 
DigiUria,  Holler. 

§  sanguinalis,  Scop.    Cultivated  grounds,  Ac.    August,  Sept. 

glabra.  Sandy  fields,  &c.  Castleton,  Colchester,  West  Haven,  and  Ferrisburg, 
Robbins.    August,  Sept. 

Paspalum,  L. 

ciliatifolium,  Michx.    Dry  fields,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Aug. 
Aristida,  L. 

ditkolonia,  Michx.    Barren  fields,  Ac.    Pownal,  Robbing.  Aug. 
Calamagrostis,  Roth.    Arundo,  L. 

Canadensis,  P.  de  Beauv.    Arundo  Canadensis,  Michx.   Calamagrostis  Mexicana, 
Nutt.    Wet  meadows,  &c.  July. 
Anthozanthum,  L.    Swect-sccnlcd  Vernal  Grass. 

§  odoratum,  L.    Meadows  and  pastures.    Middlebury,  James.    May,  June. 
Aira,  L.    Hair  Grass. 

Jlrzuosa,  L.    Dry  rocky  woods.  June. 

cespitosa,  L.    Aira  aristulata,  Torrey.  On  the  moist  rocky  banks  of  rivers.  On 
the  Connecticut,  at  Guildhall,  Robbins.  July. 

Trisetum,  Pert. 

striatum,  Michx.  T.  purpurascens,  Torrey.  Avena  striata,  Michx.  Rocky  woods. 

Castleton,  Georgia,  and  Woodstock,  Robbins.    May,  June. 
molle,  Trinius.   Avena  mollis,  Michx.    On  dry  limestone  rocks,  at  High  Bridge 

and  Winooski  falls,  Colchester,  Robbins.  June. 

Hierochloa,  Gmelin. 

alpina,  Roera.  and  Sch.    On  the  summit  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Tuckerman  and 
Macrae.  July. 
Arundo,  Z#.    Reed  Grass. 

Phragmites,  L.    In  water  on  the  borders  of  ponds,  Ac.    In  lake  Memphrema- 
gog,  Rubbins.  Aug. 

Danthonia,  DC 

spicata,  P.  de  B.    Dry  barren  woods,  pastures,  Ac.   June,  July. 
Festuea,  L.    Fescue  Grass. 

§  duriuseula,  L.    Dry  pastures,  Ac.  June 

tenella,  Willd.    Dry  sandy  fields,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carry.   June,  July. 

§  elatior,  L.    Grass  fields,  Ac.    Middlebury,  James.  June. 

§  pratensis,  Huds.    Grass  fields,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June,  July. 
Glyceria,  R.  Brown. 

fiuitans,  R.  Br.    Stagnant  water,  Burlington,  Carey.  June. 
Poa,  L.    Meadow  Grass. 

§  annua,  L.   Cultivated  grounds,  Ac.    May — Aug. 

dentata,  Torrey.    Ditches  and  wet  places.   July,  Aug. 

aquatica,  L.    Wet  meadows,  Ac.    July,  Aug. 

§  pratensis,  L.    Grass  fields,  roadsides,  Ac.    June,  July. 

comprtssa,  L.    Sandy  fields,  and  in  woods,  Ac.  June. 

serotina,  Ehrh.    Wet  meadows.  July. 

nemoralis,  L.    Woods.    May,  June. 

nervata,  L.    Wet  meadows.    June,  July. 

obtusa,  Muhl.    Wet  meadows,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Aug. 

Torreyana,  Sprengel.  P.  clonszata,  Torr.  not  of  Willd.  Woods.  At  the  base 
of  Mansfield  mountain,  Robbins.  Morgan,  near  the  line  of 
Charleston,  Caret/.    Burlington,  Macrae.  July. 

Canadensis,  Torr.    Brixa  Can.,  Michx.    Wet  meadows  and  swampg.  July. 

hirsuta,  Michx.  Sandy  and  gravelly  beach  of  Connecticut  river,  at  Bellows 
Falls,  Carry. 

alpina,  L.    Summit  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Robbins.  July. 
reptans,  Michx.    Wet  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.    On  the  banks  of  the 
Otter  Creek,  Ferrisburgb,  and  of  the  Winooski,  Colchester, 
•  Robbins.    July,  Aug. 

Tricuspis,  P.  de  Beauv. 

seslerioidt9,  Torr.    Poa  qninqnefida,  Pursh.  Sandy  soil  Middlebury,  James,  Aug 
Dactylis,  L.    Orchard  Grass. 

$  giomerata,  L.    Graw  fields,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 
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Bromus,  L.    Brome  Gross. 

§  sezalinusy  L.    Chrss  or  Chat.    Cultivated  grounds.  July. 
ciliatuSy  L.    Woods,  Ac.  July. 

purgansy  L.    Woods,  shady  banks,  Ac.    Castleton  and  Brattleboro',  Robbins. 
Secale,  L.  Rye 

§  cercalc,  L.   Old  fields  and  on  rocks,  Ac.  June. 
Elymus,  L.    Lyme  Grass. 

Canadensis,  L.  and  tar.  glauci/olius.    Rocky  river  banks,  Ac.    July,  Aug. 

striatus,  Willd.    K.  rillosus,  Torrey,  Flora.  Dry  rocky  banks,  Ac.  Middlebury, 
Janus.    July,  Aug. 

HystriXy  L.    Rocky  woods.    Middlebury,  James.    West  Haven,  Robbins. 
Triticura,  L.  Wheat. 

§  repensy  L.  Couch  Grass.  "Witch  Grass."  Cultivated  grounds.Ac.  June,  July. 
Spartina,  L.    Card  Grass. 

cynosuroides,  Willd.    Banks  of  rivers,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Aug. 
Andropogon,  L.    Beard  Grass. 

seopariust  Michx.    Dry  fields,  Ac.    Pownal,  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
Burlington,  Macrae.    August,  Sept. 

furcaliUy  Muhl.    Dry  rocks  and  fields.    Colchester,  Robbins.     Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    Aug.  Sept. 

nutans,  L.    Dry  fields,  Ac.    Pownal  and  Brattleboro',  Robbins.   Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    Burlington,  Macrae.    Aug.  Sept. 

Leersia,  Salander. 

VirginicAy  Willd.    Wet  woods,  Ac.  Aug. 
orrjzoidtSy  Swartz.    Ditches,  Ac.   Aug.  Sept. 
Zizania,  L.    Wiltt  rice. 

aquatic*,  Lambert.    In  shallow  water  in  rivers  and  lakes.    Burlington  and 
S.  Hero,  RMins.  Aug. 
i   

CLASS  IV.    A  CROC  ENS. 

Order  EQUISETACE JE.    The  Horsetail  Tribe. 
Equisetutn,  Tourn.  Horsetail. 

limosum,  L.    Bogs,  borders  of  ponds,  Ac.  June. 
syhaticumy  L.   Moist  woods  and  shady  banks.  May. 
hyemaky  L.    Wet  woods  and  banks.  June. 

varugatumy  Schleich.    Interstices  of  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  Connecticut 

river,  near  low  water  mark,  Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
seirpoides,  Michx.    Moist  woods  and  banks.  June. 

Order  FIL1CES.    The  Fern  Tribe, 

Polypodium,  L. 

vulgarty  L.    Shady  rocks,  Ac. 
DryopUriSy  L.    Woods  and  swamps. 
Phegopterisy  L.    Woods  and  shady  banks. 

var.  cnnnectile.    P.  connect  iky  Michx. 

var.  hexagonoptcrum.    P.  kcxagonoptcrumy  Michx. 
Aspidiura,  Swartz.    SkicU  Frrn. 

aerostichoidtSy  Swartz.    Rocky  woods,  &c. 

Goldianum,  Hooker.    Woods.    In  Orleans  county,  Carey. 

ThelypteriSy  Swartz.    A.  navcboracensCy  Willd.    Moist  woods. 

eristutvmy  Sw.   A.  Lnncastricnscy  Sw.    Moist  woods  near  Burlington,  Macrae. 

marginale,  Sw.    Rocky  woods. 

dilatatumy  Sw.  Woods. 

acute*  turn,  Sw.  Woods  about  the  "  Notch''  at  the  north  base  of  Mansfield  moan- 
tain.  Macrae  and  Tudiennau. 

Cistopteris,  Bcrnhardi. 

fragilisy  Bernh.    Aspidium  tenve,  Sw.    Moist  rocks,  &c. 

bulbiferay  Bernh.    Aspid.  bulb.  Willd.    Shady  rocks,  generally  on  limestone. 
Dicksonia,  L'Hrritirr. 

pilosiusevlay  Willd.    Moist  pastures,  shady  woods,  &c. 
Woodsia,  R.  Brown. 

Iltcnsis,  R.  Br.   On  rock*.  Fairhaven,  &c,  Robbins.  On  the  summit  of  Mans, 
field  mountain,  Twckerman  and  Macrae. 
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obtusa,  Torr.    Aspid.  obtusum,  Swartz.     W.  Pcrriniana,  Hooker  and  Grcville. 
Rocks.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
Aspleniutn,  L.  SjAecnifort. 

rkizophyllum,  L.    Shady  limestone  rocks. 
angvsttfolium,  Michx.    Woods.    Middlebury,  James, 
ebeneum,  Ait.    Rocky  ledges. 
Trichomancs,  L.    Steep  rocky  ledges. 

tkclyptcroides,  Michx.  Woods  and  shady  banks.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  In 
Colchester,  on  the  eastern  side  of  High  Bridge,  Gate. 
Ludlow,  Washburn. 

Hutu  muraria,  L.  Wail  me  Spire- mrorf.  In  the  crevices  of  limestone  rocks, 
facing  the  woollen  factory  at  Winooski  falls,  near  Burlington, 
RMins  and  Mtrrae.  At  the  place  of  the  former  bridge,  near 
High  Bridge,  Colchester,  also  at  Pownal  and  West  Haven, 
Rabbins. 

Fitiz-f(tmina%  Bernh.  Aspidium  FiliT.-famina,  Sw.  Aspidium  aspltnioidcs,  Sw. 
A.  angustum,  Willd.  Woods. 

Woodwardia,  Smith, 

Virginica,  Sw.    Bogs.    At  Colchester  pond,  Rabbins. 
Ptcris,  L.  Brake. 

aquilina,  L.    Common  Brake.    Dry  woads,  &c. 

atropurpurca,  L.  Crevices  of  limestone  rocks.  Near  High  Bridge  and  at 
Winooski  falls,  and  at  Pownal  and  West  Haven,  Rabbins. 

gracilis,  Michx.  On  rocks  overhanging  the  "Devil's  Den,"  Burlington,  Macro*. 
Adiantum,  Tonrn.    Maidenhair.  s 

pedalum,  L.  Woods. 
Struthiopteris,  Willd. 

Germanica,  Willd.    S.  Pcnnsylvanicat  Willd.   Woods,  and  low  grounds. 
Onoclea,  L. 

sensibilis,  L.    Moist  woods  and  banks. 
Ophioglossnm,  L.    Adders'  Tongue. 

rulgalum,  L.    Bellows  Falls,  Carry.    Burlington,  Macrae. 
Osmunda,  L.   Flowering  Fern. 

Claytoniana^  L.    O.  intcrrupta,  Michx.    Moist  grounds,  &c. 

cinnamomta,  L.    Moist  grounds,  &c. 

regalis,  L.    O.  speftabilis,  Willd.    Moist  grounds,  &c. 
Botrychium,  Swartz.  Moonwort. 

fumorioidrs,  Willd.    Pastures,  &c. 

tar.  disstetum,  Oakes.    B.  disscctum,  Muhl.    Rockingham,  Carry. 

Virginianvm,  Sw.    B.  grarile,  Michx.  Woods. 

simplex^  Hitchcock.  At  Sutton,  near  the  village,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Burke,  Carey. 

Order  LYCOPODIACE^-    The  Club-Moss  Tribe. 

Lycopodium,  L.    Club-Mass.  Winler-grccn. 
clarotum,  L.    Dry  woods. 
eomplanalum,  L.  Woods. 

o6scurum%  !..    L.  daulroidevm,  Michx.    Grauml  Pine.  Woods. 

annolinum,  L.    Woods,  especially  near  the  mountains. 

rvpestre,  L.    On  dry  rockt*.    Georgia,  Bobbins.    Fair  Haven,  Chnn^lrr. 

StltgOy  L.    Summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump  mountains,  Bobbins^ 

TiicUrnian  and  Macrae, 
lucidulum,  Michx.  Woods. 


INDEX  TO  THE  GENERA  IN  THE  PRECEDING  CATALOGUE. 


Acalypha,  196  AgroMrmma,  1811  Aimranthus, 

Acer,  182  Airrostis,  204). Ambrosia, 

Achillea,  189  Aira,  20  V  Ampelopsis, 

Acorus,  20?  Altsina,         201  ,  Amphicarpaea, 

Acta*,  178  Allium,         201  Andromeda, 

Adiantum,  207  Alnus,  197  Andropogon, 

Adlumia,  178  Alopecuru-,    204  Anemone, 

Af  nraonia,  183  Amelanchicr,  184lAntennaria, 


195]  Anthemis, 
IRS'  Anthoxanihu 
28*2;  Anychia, 
193jAp»oa, 
190  Aplcctrum, 
20(3  Apocynum 
177iAquilegia, 
!89»Aralis, 


lP9|Aralia,  186 

m20V  \rbutus.  190 

1K0  Archanpclica,  186 

183  Arctium,  189 

199  Arenaria,  180 

191  Arethuaa,  199 

178  Aristida.  205 

179i  Artemisia,  189 
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186 
191 

201; 

221 
187 
112 
L92 

188 

w 

195 

1% 

227. 


Arum. 

Arundo, 
Alarum, 
Asclepias, 
Aspi  hum, 
Asplenium, 
Aster, 
Barbarea, 
Bctula, 
Bideos, 
Blcphilin, 
Blilum, 
B^hmeria, 
Botrychium, 
Brach'elytrum201 
Brasenia,  112 
Bromus,  206 
Calamagrostis,203 

caiia,  znr 

Callitriche,  ilL 
Calopogon,  2<>0 
Caltha,  ! 
Calypso, 
Cainclina, 
Campanula,  19Q 
Cannabis,  l 
Cap&ella, 
Cardarnine, 
Carex, 
Carpinus, 
Carya, 
Cassia, 
Casta  nea, 
Castilleta, 
Ccanotnus, 
Cclastrua, 
Ccltis, 
Centaurella, 
Ccphalantbus,  187. 
Ccrastium,  IS! 
Cerasus,  183 
Ceratophylluml? 
Chelidonium,  11 
Chclone,  10-1 
Chcnopodium,  12a 
Chrysosple'uml85 
ChrysanrraumlSO 
Cinita, 
Cimicifuga, 
Cinna, 
Circa;  a, 
Cirsium, 
Cistopteris, 
Claytonia, 
Clematis, 
Coclilearia, 
Collins-mia,  153 
Comandn,  126 
Comaium,  1H4 
Comptonia, 


Cuscuta,  122  Knlmia, 
Cynoglossum,  122  Krigia, 


Cyperne, 
Cypripedium, 
bactylis, 
Dalibarda, 
Dautlionia, 
Datura, 
Decodon, 
Dt-utnria, 
Desuiudium, 
l>ick*onia, 
Dulytra, 
Did  villa, 
Digitaria, 
Dipsacus, 
Dirca, 
Draba, 
Drostra, 
Dulichium, 
Kchinocystis, 


Eclnnosper'uml92 


180 


•2H4 
125. 
L± 
206 
1S1 
HI 


m 

2QJ 
JiL' 


Comosclinum,  18( 
Coniunf, 
Convallaria, 
Convolvulus, 
Coptis, 
Comllorhiza, 
Corn  us, 
C'orydalis, 
Corylus, 
CratiPgus, 
Cryptotxnia, 


1B6 
112 
12J 

18: 


Kleocbans, 
Eiodea, 
Kl  VMiiis, 
Empetrum, 
Epiphegus, 
Eptpu-a, 
Epilobium, 
Equisvtuin, 
Kngiron, 
Eriocaulon, 
Eriophorum, 
Erythronium 
Eupatorium, 
Euphorbia, 
Eagus, 
Fcstuea, 
Floerkea, 
Fragarta, 
Fraxinus, 
Galcopsis, 
Galium, 
Gaolthcria, 
Gentians, 
Geranium, 
Grrardia, 
Geum, 
Glyceria, 
Gnaphalium, 
Goodyera, 
GraUola, 
Hamamelia, 
Hedt"oma, 
Helianthemuml80 
Hcliauthus,  188 
Hepatica, 
Heracletim, 
Hit  raemm, 
H  u-rot  bloa, 
ilouatonia, 
Iliimulus, 


202  Julians, 
200  J  u  ncus, 
2"  <  .luiiijH  rus, 
184  Just  icia, 
2Ui  l.nauca, 
193  Lasicrpa, 
164  l.nthyrus, 
17!>  Laurus, 
18'.;  I,co!iea, 
226  Ledum, 
n^T.eeraia, 
ISGjLemna, 
205 1  Leo  mice, 
1H7  Leontodon, 
12ti|  Leonurus, 
112  Lepiilitim, 
Ecspcdeza, 
(.ilium, 
Linaria, 
liindernia, 


19_0_  Osmunda, 
P0|f)strya. 


201 


180 
202 


202  Linnasa, 


19JI 
19-J 

m 

184 

2flfi 
LS^ 
2111 

m 

221 
187 
196 
W 
2ili 
131 
LJ 
121 
193 
Izl 
ISO 

liL 
181 
124 

m 

203 
189 
2W1 
12i 
1 86 


177 


187 


Linum, 


20i>  Liparia, 
Listera, 
Luhospermum 
Eobcl  ia, 
Lonieera, 
Lophanthus, 
Lupinus, 
Luztila, 
Lycopodium, 
Ly  cop  sis, 
Lyropus, 
Lysimachia, 
Mnlva, 
Medeola, 
M  «-d  i  capo, 
Melampyrum, 
Melilotus, 
Melissa, 
Menispermum 
Mentha, 
Menyanthes, 
Microstylis, 
Milium, 
Mimulus, 
Mitchclla, 
Mil.  Ma, 
Mollupo, 
Monarda, 
Monntropa, 
m\  Morus, 

Myrophillum, 
\ajas, 
Nardosmia, 
1W  Nasturtium, 
189  Nemopanthes, 
205  Xcpeta, 
Xuphar, 


196  Xymphrco, 
Uvdrocotylc,   185  Xj-ssn, 
IIy(Iropby|luml92  (Tmothera, 
Hyoscvamus  123  Onopordon, 
Hypericum,  180|Ono<'lc3, 

121  Ophioglossum, 
181  Orchis, 
ISBOrobanche, 
122iOryzopsis, 


Hypupithys, 
Impatiens, 
Inula, 
Iris, 

Isolepis, 


<)\alis 


Panax. 
Panicum, 
124  Panetaria, 
8'J  Parnassia, 
121  Paspalum, 
l£J  Pastinaca, 
,96  Pediculahs, 
P0  Pdtandra, 
90  Pcnthorum, 

206  Pentstemon, 
202  Phaca, 

78  Phalaris, 

89  Phleum, 
93  Phryma, 

79  Physalis, 
83  Phytolacca, 

200  Pin  us, 
93  Piptaihcrum, 
9t  Plantago, 
86  Plalanus, 
81  Poa, 

99  Podophyllum, 

200  Pogonia, 

92  Polanisia, 

90  Polygala, 

86  Polygonum, 

93  Polypodium, 
33  Polypi>gon, 

201  Pontcderia, 

207  Populus, 
92  Portulaca, 

92  Potamogeton, 
9.^  Pott- nulla, 
$2  Prenanthes, 

200  Prunella, 
83  Prinos, 

94  Proserpinai-a, 
83  P  run  us, 

93  Pteris, 

78  Pt^rospora, 
92  Pvcnanthe'um 
92  Pyrola, 
99  Pyrus, 

20-1  Quercus, 

91  Ranunculus, 

87  Raphanus, 
83  Rh«mnii8, 
SOj  Rhododendron 
92)  Rhus, 

91  Rhyucho.'-pora 
96  Rib.  s, 
«.ri  Rosa, 

202  R u bus, 
87  Riulbeckia, 

79  Rumrx, 
91  Saputaria, 


202 
U6 

1S6 
mi 
Iflfi 


Secalc, 
Scnecio, 
Setaria, 
Shepherdia, 
Sicyos, 
Sida, 


124 
2IU 
195 
194 


20U 
189 
2fl6 
126 
ISj 
182 
1-1 
112 
119 

Sisyhncbium,  122 


ISO  Silcne, 
2m'Sinapis, 
186  Sisymbrium, 


Siuni, 
Smilax, 
Solatium, 


!>Jstl|i<lapo7 


93'Salix. 


20J  Osmorhita, 


178  Sambucus, 
78  Samolus, 
96  Sanguinaria, 
84  S^ntcula, 
39|8arraceniS| 

207  Saxifrapa, 

207 
99 
94 

204 

186 


20; 
Z04 
I2i 
121 
125 
19S 
2nj 
122 
lit 

m 
i 

2(X> 
112 
112 

126 

2Q6 
2u_l 

2QQ 
192 
IrJ 
2£Li 
1£3 
Hi 
123 
19J 

las 

121 
203 
121 
122 
121 
1BI 
121 
HI 
112 
lc2 
\uo 
1 

203 
l  - 

18J 
Lil 
1£S 
19=^ 
201 
121 
lfifi 
195 
17S 

m 


Scheuchxcria, 
Schollcra, 
Scirpus, 
Scrophulatia, 
Scutellaria, 


Sonchus, 
Sparganium 
Spartina, 
Spttgula, 
Spirtn, 
''piranthes, 
Siachys, 
Staphylca, 
Stellar  ia, 
Streptopus, 
Struthiopteris,  207 
8  v  mphoricarp.186 
ymplocarpoa.  202 


125 
221 
123 

188 
Li2 
222 
20fi 
ISO 
133 
220 
123 
182 

1S1 
201 


Tanacetum,  IBS 

Taxus,  123 

Tcucrium,  123 

Thalictrum,  128 

Thaspium,  186 

Tiarclla,  185 

Tiha,  182 

Tricuspis,  205 

Trientalia,  125 

Trifolium,  163 

Trillium,  2l& 

Priosteum;  186 

Triphora,  20D 

Trtsefum,  205 
Triticum, 

TussilagO}  l£l 

Tvpha,  202 

Udora,  189 

Ulmus,  183 

Ufrica,  126 

Utricularia,  18i 

Uvularia,  281 

Vaccinium,  18Q 

Valeriana,  Ifil 

V'n'isneria,  129 

Verntrum,  2DU 

Verbascum,  12i 

Verbena,  124 

Vrrnonia,  187 

Veronica,  183 

Viburnum,  166 

Vicia,  Li2 

Viola,  lii) 

Vilia,  IS2 

Waldstonia,  183 

Woodsia,  2C6 

Wiiodwardia,  221 

173  Xantbium.  I2i 
125  Xanthoxvlnm.Fl 

20J  /.anmchellia,  2C2 

2QQ  Zixania,  206 
202  Zizia, 
124 

123    Total,  393 


t%  Having  boon  obliged,  contrary  to  expectation,  to  work  off*  tb*  preceding  Catalogue-  without  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  fr«*/  $kecl*  from  the  author,  tome  typographical  error*,  &.<■_..  haro  occurred,  for  Um 
correction  of  which  aee  Um  Errata  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Section  II. 

Trees  and  Fruits. 

To  the  preceding  full,  and  very  perfect 
catalogue  of  Vermont  Plants,  kindly  fur- 
nished fortius  work  by  Win.  Oaken,  Esq., 
of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  we  here  sub- 
join a  brief  account  of  our  most  important 
Forest  Trees,  a  list  of  which  has  already 
been  given  on  page  173,  and  also  a  few 
words  respecting  our  Shade  Trees,  Fruits, 
Ac.,  which  is  all  our  limits  will  admit. 


BASSWOOD,  OR  LIME  TREE. 
Tilia  Americana. 

This  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
grows  to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet  with 
a  proportional  diameter.  In  newly  clear- 
ed lands  the  stumps  and  large  roots  of  the 
bass  wood  are  apt  to  send  forth  shoots 
which  grow  with  great  rapidity.  To  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  these  the  bark  is  some- 
times stripped  from  the  stumps,  or  they 
are  seared  by  building  a  fire  around  them. 
The  inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  sometimes 
macerated  in  water  and  formed  into  ropes. 
The  wood  is  while  and  tender,  but  is  val- 
uable for  very  many  purposes.  It  is 
sawed  into  planks  and  boards,  and  is  used 
for  chair  seats,  trunks,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  variety  of  other  articles. 


BLACK  CHERRY. 

Ccrasus  serotina. 

This  is  our  largest  species  of  cherry 
tree,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ex- 
eetds  50  feet  in  height  and  J5  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  scattered,  but  very  spar- 
ingly, over  the  greater  part  of  the  state. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Wild  Cherry;  and 
also  CaJ/inet  Chtrry,  from  the  use  made  of 
it  by  cabinet  makers.  But  it  is  more  gen- 
erally called  Mark  Chtrry,  and  this  name 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  color  of 
the  bark  or  the  ripe  fruit.  The  perfect 
wood  is  of  a  dull  light  red  color,  which 
deepens  with  ugc.  It  is  compact,  fine 
grained,  brilliant,  and  not  liable  to  warp 
when  perfectly  seasoned.  It  is  extensive- 
ly used  for  almost  all  species  of  furniture, 

Pt.  i.  27 


and  sometimes  rivals  mahogany  in  beau- 
ty, but  it  Iihs  been  sought  for  with  so 
much  eagerness,  that  Jhere  is  very  little 
now  remaining  in  our  forests  large  enough 
to  be  sawn  into  boards.  The  burk  of  this 
tree  is  aromatic,  has  an  agreeable  bitter 
taste,  and  is  often  used  as  a  tonic. 


THE  SUGAR  MAPLE. 

Acer  saccharinum. 

The  Sugar  Maple  is  one  of  our  most 
common  and  valuable  forest  trees.  It 
grows  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other  spe- 
cies of  maple,  and  its  wood,  when  season- 
ed, is  much  heavier  and  harder.  Hence 
it  is  often  called  Rock  Maple  or  Hard  Ma- 
ple.   Its  ordinary  height  is  about  60  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  2  to  3  feet.  The 
wood,  when  first  cut,  is  white,  but  by  ex- 
posure assumes  a  rosy  tinge.    Its  grain  is 
fine  and  close,  and  when  poliuhed  has  a 
silky  lustre.    It  is  strong  and  heavy,  but 
when  exposed  to  moisture  soon  decays, 
on  which  account  it  is  little  used  either  in 
civil  or  naval  architecture.    When  thor- 
oughly seasoned  it  is  used  by  wheel- 
wrights for  axletrees  and  by  sleigh  makers 
for  the  runners  of  common  sleds.  It  is  also 
used  by  chair  makers  and  cabinet  makers 
in  many  kinds  of  their  work.    The  wood 
of  this  t*ee  exhibits  two  accidental  forms 
of  arrangement  of  the  fibre,  of  which  cab- 
inet makers  take  advantage  for  manufac- 
turing beautitul  articles  of  furniture.  The 
first  consists  of  undulations,  forming  what 
is  called  Curled  Maple.  The  second,  which 
occurs  only  in  old  trees,  appears  to  arise 
from  an  inflection  of  the  fibre  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre,  produ- 
cing spots,   which  arc   sometimes  con- 
tiguous, and  at  others  a  little  distance 
apart.    This  is  what  is  called  Bird's- Eye 
Maple,  and  the  more  numerous  the  spots, 
the  more  beautiful  and  more  esteemed  is 
the  wood.    Like  the  curled  and  striped 
maple,  it  "is  used  for  inlaying  mahogany. 
It  is  also  made  into  bedsteads,  portable 
writing  desks,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, for  which  purposes  it  is  highly  val- 
ued.   The  sugar  maple  is  the  most  valu- 
able wood  for  fuel  found  in  the  state.  Its 
ashes  are  very  abundant  and  rich  in  alka- 
li.   Its  charcoal  is  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  Its  wood  may  tusily  be  distinguish- 
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cd  from  the  other  kinds  of  maple  by  ita 
weight  and  hardness.  Valuable  as  this 
tree  ia  on  account  of  ita  wood,  and  for  be- 
ing one  of  our  moat  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing ornamental  shade  trees,  its  value 
ia  greatly  increased  on  account  of  the  su- 
gar extracted  from  it.  When  the  coun- 
try was  new,  nearly  all  the  sweetening 
consumed  in  the  state  was  obtained  from 
the  sugar  maple,  and  although  the  pro- 
portional quantity  has  been  diminished  by 
the  destruction  of  the  maple  forests,  our 
people  have  become  so  sensible  of  ita  val- 
ue, both  for  fuel  and  for  iU  sugar,  that 
they  are  taking  much  pains  to  preserve 
groves  of  the  second  growth.  It  is  a  tree 
which  grows  rapidly,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  BUgar  are  now  made  from 
trees  which  sprung  from  the  seed  since 
the  settlement  of  the  state  was  commen- 
ced. The  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured 
in  the  state  in  1840,  was  4,647,934  lbg. 

The  quality  of  the  sugar  made  in  the 
■fate  is  very  unequal.  While  some  of  it 
is  black,  dirty  and  disagreeable,  there  is 
much  made  which  is  no  wise  inferior  in 
color  or  flavor  to  the  very  best  West  In- 
dia sugar ;  and  this  depends  entirely  upon 
the  manner  and  care  with  which  it  is 
manufactured.  The  dark  color,  the  clam- 
miness and  disagreeable  taste  of  much  of 
our  maple  sugar,  are  owing  chiefly  to 
three  causes.  1 .  The  neglect  to  scald  the 
buckets,  &c.,  used  for  catching  the  sap, 
and  to  keep  the. sap  clear  from  all  impu- 
rities. 2.  Allowing  the  kettles  to  become 
so  much  heated  at  the  top  as  to  cause  the 
ayrrup  to  burn  upon  them,  and  afterwards 
to  be  dissolved  and  mingled  with  the  syr- 
rup.  3.  Allowing  syrrup  to  remain  too 
long  in  iron  kettles.  It  should  in  no  case 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  kettle  over 
night.  If  these  causes  be  guarded  against 
and  the  ayrrup  be  well  settled,  well 
cleansed,  and  done  dopn  without  being 
burnt,  there  can  be  no  failure  of  having 
good  sugar.  To  make  white  coarse  grain- 
od  sugar,  it  should  be  done  so  that  only 
about  three  fourths  of  it  will  grain.  It 
should  then  be  poured  into  a  tub,  and  re- 
main unstirred  till  the  graining  has  ceas- 
ed. The  molasses  should  then  be  drain- 
ed or  poured  off,  and  the  sugar  will  be 
round  to  be  very  beautiful.  It  may  be 
atill  further  whitened  by  spreading  upon 
the  sugar  a  clean  white  cloth,  and  cover- 
ing it  for  a  few  days  with  moist  dough, 
made  of  Indian  meal.  The  sugar  made 
from  this  tree,  in  addition  to  its  excellent 
qualities,  has  two  important  recommen- 
dation. It  ia  the  production  of  our  own 
state,  and  it  is  never  tinctured  with  the 
■weat,  and  the  groans,  and  the  tears,  and 
the  blood  of  the  poor  slave. 


THE  WHITE  MAPLE. 

Acer  dasycarpum. 

This  tree  so  nearly  resembles  the  Red 
Maple,  that  it  is  very  generally  confoun- 
ded with  it  in  Vermont,  both  being  called 
Soft  Maple,  The  name  of  White  Maple 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  leaf  or 
from  the  wood.  The  color  of  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  is  a  beautiful  silvery  white, 
and  the  wood  is  also  very  white,  and  of  a 
fine  texture ;  but  it  is  softer  and  lighter 
than  either  of  the  other  species  of  maple. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  for  inlaying  mahogony,  cher- 
ry and  walnut,  but  it  ia  liable  to  chance 
ita  color.  Wooden  bowls  are  sometimes 
made  of  it,  but  ash  and  poplar  are  prefer- 
able when  they  can  be  had.  Sugar  ia 
sometimes  made  from  the  sap  of  this  and 
the  Red  Maple,  but  the  same  quantity  of 
sap  does  not  yield  more  than  half  as  much 
sugar  as  that  of  the  sugar  maple.  Like 
the  Red  Maple,  the  extract  from  the  in- 
ner bark  of  this  tree  produces  a  black  pre- 
cept ale  with  copperas,  and  ia 
used  for  coloring. 


THE  RED  MAPLE. 

Acer  rubrum. 

Thi*  tree  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
atate,  but  in  no  part  is  ao  plentiful  as  the 
Sugar  Maple.  Ita  flowers  appear  io 
April,  long  before  the  leavea,  and  are  the 
first  indications  which  the  forests  exhibit 
of  the  returning  spring.  They  are  small, 
of  a  deep  red  color,  and  hence  the  name, 
Red  Flowering  Maple.  This  tree  ia  most 
common  in  low  moist  lands,  and  on  the 
banks  of  streama  and  ponda,  but  is  some- 
times met  with  at  considerable  elevations 
on  our  hills  and  mountaina.  Ita  usual 
height  is  about  50  feet,  with  a  diameter 
from  20  to  30  inches.  The  wood  ia  light- 
er and  more  poroua  than  that  of  the  su- 
gar maple,  but  when  seasoned  under  shel- 
ter it  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  ia  valua- 
ble for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  easi- 
ly wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  ia  much  us- 
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ed  for  yokes,  the  handles  of  agricultural  ira 
piemen ts,  wooden  dishes  and  other  domes 
tie  wares.    In  old  trees,  the  grain  is  so  roe  - 
times  undulated  constituting  as  in  pre- 
ceding species,  what  is  called  Curled  Ma 
pie.    This  is  wrought  into  various  articles 
of  furniture,  which  for  richness  and  lus 
tre,  often  equals  the  finest  mahogany.  It 
is  also  uied  for  the  stocks  of  guns.  From 
the  inner  bark  of  this  tree  an  extract  of 
a  purple  color  is  obtained,  which  is  dar- 
kened by  the  addition  of  a  little  copperas 
or  alum  and  sometimes  used  for  writing 
ink,  and  also  for  dying  black. 


WHITE  ASM. 


possesses  most  of  the  other  properties  of 
the  White  Ash,  and  is,  in  general,  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purposes. 


This  tree  is  thinly  scattered  over  nearly 
the  whole  state,  and  seems  to  delight  in 
cool  situations.  It  is  most  frequently  met 
with  near  the  banks  of  streams,  and  on 
the  acclivities  surrounding  ponds  and 
swamps.    In  these  situations  it  frequent- 
ly attains  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  It 
is  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
Whit?  Ash,  and  this  name  may  be  derived 
either  from  the  color  of  the  bark,  the  sap- 
wood,  or  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
all  of  which  are  white.     By  the  light 
color  of  the  bark  it  is  readily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  other  species.    The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity,  and 
is  applied  with  advantage  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  uses.    It  is  always  selected  by 
carriage  makers  for  fills  or  shafts,  the  fel- 
loes of  wheels,  and  the  frames  of  carr  iage 
bodies.    It  is  also  used  for  chairs,  scythe 
snaths  and  rake  handles ;  for  hoops,  sieves 
boxes,  wooden  bowls,  and  a  variety  o: 
other  domestic  wares  ;  also  for  the  staves 
of  casks,  blocks  for  pullies,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  strength  and  elasticity,  it  is 
'  superior  to  any  other  kind  of 
for  oars. 


BLACK  ASH. 

Fraxinut  sambucifolia. 

The  Black  Ash  requires  a  moister  soil 
than  the  White  Ash,  and  is  commonly 
found  growing  on  low  lands,  and  in  and 
about  swamps.;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Swamp  Jlsk.  The  perfect  wood  is 
of  a  brownish  complexion,  and  by  mailing 
may  be  separated  into  thin  narrow  strips, 
which  are  employed  for  bottoming  chairs, 
making  baskets,  riddles,  &c.  The  sap- 
lings of  this  tree  are  much  used  for  hoop- 
poles. 


SASSAFRAS. 


RED  ASH. 
Fraxinus  pubescent. 

The  Red  Ash  is  a  handsome  tree  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet. 
The  bark  on  the  trunk  is  of  a  deep  brown 
color,  and  the  wood  differs  from  that  of 
the  White  Ash  in  being  redder,  but  it 


This  interesting  and  valuable  tree  is 
found,  but  sparingly,  in  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  state,  and  this  seems  to  be  its 
most  northern  limit.  On  account  of  its 
small  size  and  scarcity,  little  account  is 
made  of  the  wood,  but  it  is  highly  valued 
for  its  medicinal  properties.  For  more 
than  200  years  it  has  maintained  its  repu- 
tation as  an  excellent  sudorific,  and  it 
is  employed  to  advantage  in  cutaneous 
affections  and  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
bark  of  the  roots  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  peculiar  extract  of  this 
tree.  The  dried  leaves  and  young  branch- 
es contain  a  large  amount  of  mucilage. 


THE  TUPELO,  OR  SOUR  GUM. 

JS'yssa  multiftora. 

This  tree,  which  is  here  usually  called 
Pt^jteridge^  is  found  sparsely  scattered 
through  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  state,  but  no  where  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  grows  to  the  height  of  near  50 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  15  or  20  inches. 
The  limbs  usually  descend  low  upon  the 
trunk,  which  continues  of  nearly  uniform 
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size  for  some  distance.  The  wood  of  this  ' 
tree  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  j 
hard  and  Boft  wood  trees*.  The  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  this  tree  consists 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  woody  fibres, 
which  are  so  united  into  bundles  and 
twisted  and  braided  together,  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  split  it.  Hence  it  is 
often  employed  for  the  naves  of  wheels, 
and  other  articles,  which  are  liable  to 
split  when  made  of  common  materials. 

THE  RED  MULBERRY. 

Morus  rubra. 

Vermont  is  near  the  northern  limit  of 
the  growth  of  this  tree,  and  here  it  grows 
very  sparingly.  At  the  south  it  is  said  to 
attain  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  the 
wood  is  employed  for  many  UBeful  pur- 
poses, but  here  neither  its  size  nor  its 
numbers  render  it  of  much  consequence. 


HORNBEAM,  OR  BLUE  BEECH. 

Carpinus  Americana. 

This  tree  is  not  common  excepting  in 
the  western  part  of  the  stale,  where  it  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Blur 
Beech.  It  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
height  or  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bark  is  smooth  and  undivided,  and  sets 
very  close  to  the  wood,  the  surface  of 
which  is  usually  irregularly  furrowed. 
The  wood  is  white,  compact  and  fine 
grained,  but  the  tree  is  so  small  and  rare 
that  little  account  is  made  of  it. 


er  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
forest,  but  is  thinly  scattered  among  the 
other  trees  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  state. 
It  seldom  exceeds  40  feet  in  height  or  10 
inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  white, 
compact,  fine  grained,  and  very  heavy. 
It  is  used  for  making  the  cogs  of  wheel*, 
for  mallets,  and  for  various  other  purpo- 
ses When  seasoned  it  makes  the  very 
best  of  fuel,  but  its  slow  growth  and  lim- 
ited quantity  prevents  its  being  an  object 
of  much  regard. 


IRON  WOOD. 
Ostrya  V'trginica. 
The  body  of  this  tree,  while  small, is  much 
used  for  fevers  in  rolling  logs,  and  hence 
it  is  frequently  called  Lerer  Wood.  It  is 
also  called  Http-Ilornbeamy  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  hop. 
The  growth  of  this  tree  is  very  slow,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  great  number  of  con- 
centre annual  layers  contained  in  a  tree 
g(  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter.    It  nev- 


RED  BEECH. 

Fagus  fcrruginta. 

The  Red  Beech  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  in  some  places  is  so  much 
multiplied  as  to  form  almost  entire  forests 
of  considerable  extent.  Its  usual  height 
when  full  grown  is  from  60  to  70  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  or  2^  feet.  The 
wood  is  valuable  for  fuel  and  in  the  arts. 
That  of  the  second  growth  in  open  lands 
is  strong,  compact.line  grained  and  heavy. 
As  it  is  not  liable  to  wnrp  when  well  sea- 
soned, it  is  very  suitable  for  the  backs  of 
cards,  and  is  generally  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  also  used  for  shoe  lasts,  for 
the  wood  of  joiners'  planes  and  other 
tools,  and  for  the  handles  of  various  kinds 
of  instruments.  For  fuel  it  is  but  little 
inferior  to  the  sugar  maple,  if  it  be  sea- 
soned and  kept  under  shelter  from  rains 
and  moisture,  but  if  exposed  it  is  soon  in- 
jured, and  the  sap  wood  soon  rots.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  usually  abundant,  and 
as  swine  eat  it  with  avidity  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  state  relied  much  upon  beech- 
nuts for  fattening  their  hogs.  An  beech- 
nuts are  injured  by  the  fall  rains,  those 
which  are  designed  for  preservation 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
should  be  thinly  spread  in  a  dry  place  till 
they  are  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  are 
often  eaten,  but  are  not  very  highly  es- 
teemed. A  rich  oil  may  be  extracted 
from  the  nut.  , 

■     ■  • 

THE  WHITE  BEECH. 

I'Ot^ils  FltlVrfirfS. 

The  two  kinds  of  Beech  are  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  their  wood  and  dura- 
bility. In  the  White  Beech  the  greater 
part  of  the  tree  is  sap-wood  and  very  per- 
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ishable,  while  in  the  Red  Beech  the  sap 
wood  is  thin,  and  the  heart,  or  perfect 
wood  exceedingly  compact  and  durable. 
The  White  Beech  also  grows  to  a  greater 
height,  and  its  trunk  is  freer  from  limbs 
than  that  of  the  Red  Beech. 


CHESTNUT. 
Castanea  vtsca,  rar.  slmericana. 

The  Chestnut  in  Vermont  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  south  western  parts,  and 
to  the  towns  lying  along  the  bank  of  Con- 
necticut  river  in  the  counties  of  Wind- 
ham and  Windsor.  The  basis  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  there  flourishes  is  an  argilla- 
ceous slate.  According  to  the  journal  of 
Samuel  Champlain,  he  found  this  tree 
growing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name,  in  1609.  The  wood  is 
durable,  and  where  it  exists  in  sufficient 
quantities,  it  is  used  for  posts  and  railafor 
fences,  for  shingles,  and  for  staves  of  dry 
casks.  For  posts,  trees  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter  are  employed,  and 
they  are  generally  charred  on  their  sur- 
face before  they  are  set  in  the  ground. 
Chestnut  rails  are  said  to  last  more  than 
50  years.  The  wood  being  filled  with  air 
snaps  as  it  burns,  and  on  that  account  is 
mot  much  esteemed  for  fuel;  but  coal 
of  it  is  excellent. 


and  is  preferred  to  any  other  wood  for 
the  frames  of  coaches,  waggons,  and 
uleighs,  and  also  for  the  felloes,  spokes 
and  naves  of  wheels.  The  wood  of  the 
stocks  of  young  trees  is  very  tough  nnd 
elastic,  and  is  susceptible  of  minute  divis- 
ion ;  and  hence  it  is  much  Used  for  bas- 
kets, the  hoops  of  sieves,  and  for  whip, 
pail  and  axe  handles.  It  also  makes  the 
best  of  staves  for  casks,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  wood  for  ship-building.  The 
bark  of  the  White  Oak  is  much  used  in 
medicine  on  account  of  its  astringent  prop* 
erties.  It  is  taken  internally  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction,  or  powder,  for  intermittent 
fevers,  and  is  applied  externally  to  wounds 
and  ulcers  as  a  styptic  and  antiseptic. 
Inhaled  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
powder,  it  is  said  to  cure  the  phthisic  in 
its  advanced  stages.  For  medical  pur- 
poses the  inner  bark  on  small  branches  is 
to  be  chosen. 


THE  WHITE  OAK- 
Quercus  alba. 

The  growth  of  the  White  Oak  is  con- 
fined principally  to  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  there  [ 
was  never  very  much  multiplied.  The 
original  growth  sometimes  attained  the 
height  of  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three 
or  lour  feet,  but  the  old  trees  have  been 
nearly  all  cut  down,  and  only  a  second 
growth,  which  has  sprung  up  since  the 
country  was  settled,  now  remains.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  American  oaks. 
It  ia  of  a  reddish  white  color,  and  is  very 
strong  and  durable.  When  perfectly  sea- 
soned it  ia  much  used  by  carnage  makers, 


RED  OAK. 

Quercus  rubra. 

This  oak,  though  not  very  abundant 
in  Vermont,  is  more  plentiful  and  widely 
diffused  in  the  state  than  the  preceding 
species.  The  wood  is  reddish  and  very 
coarse  grained,  and  is  of  little  value  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  White  Oak.  It  is 
used  principally  for  staves  and  heads  of 
casks.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning  leath- 
er. 

The  other  species  of  oak,  mentioned 
on  pages  17:1  and  174,  are  found  in  Ver- 
mont only  in  small  quantities. 

LARGE  WHITE  BIRCH. 

Betula  pnprjrncta. 

This  tree  is  quite  common,  and  often 
attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  is 
often  called  Cavnr  Ftireh,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  bark  often  being  employed 
by  the  Indians  in  the  construction  of  ca- 
noes. They  also  manufacture  the  bark 
into  baskets  and  boxes.  Divided  into  thin 
sheets  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
paper.  In  new  settlements  large  plates 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree  were  sometimea 
used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  lighter,  when 
seasoned,  and  less  valuable  than  that  of 
the  Yellow  Birch  and  Black  Biich. 
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THE  BLACK,  or  CHERRY  BIRCH. 

Be  tula  lenta. 

This  tree  is  called  Cherry  Birch,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  wild  cherry.  It  is 
also  sometimes  called  Sweet  Birch,  or 
Spier.  Birch,  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
aromatic  smell  and  taste.  It  grows  best 
in  a  deep  loose  soil,  and  sometimes  reach- 
es the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter, 
at  the  bottom,  of  more  than  three  feet.  It 
is  not  so  abundant  as  the  following  spe- 
cies, but  the  wood  is  more  highly  valued 
by  the  cabinet  makers,  being  finer  grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish.  When 
freshly  cut  the  wood  has  a  light  rosy  hue, 
which  deepens  by  exposure  to  the  light. 
It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bedsteads,  tables,  sofas,  armed  chairs,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles,  and  with  age 
assumes  very  much  the  appearance  of 
mahogany. 


THE  YELLOW  BIRCH. 

Bctnla  cccelsa. 

The  Yellow  Birch  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  generally  preferring  a 
rich  moist  soil.  It  ranks  as  one  of  our 
largest  trees,  often  attaining  the  height  of 
70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or 
four  feet.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  color 
and  arrangement  of  its  epidermis  or  outer 
bark,  which  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color, 
and  which  frequently  divides  itself  into 
narrow  strips,  rolled  backwards  at  the 
ends  and  attached  in  the  middle,  giving 
to  the  tree  a  ragged  appearance.  The 
bark  and  young  shoots  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor  and  spicy  taste.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  very  valuable.  It  ranks 
next  to  the  sugar  maple  in  excellence  as 
an  article  of  fuel,  and  is  used  for  various 
other  purposes.  It  is  sawed  into  joists, 
planks  and  boards,  and  is  used  by  the 
cabinet  maker  for  bedsteads,  tables,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. It  is  also  made  into  yokes  for 
oxen,  and  ox-sleds.  The  saplings  are 
used  for  hoop-poles,  and  from  these  most 
of  the  brooms  were  made  which  were  used 
by  the  early  settlers.  The  bark  is  used 
in  tanning  leather.  Russia  leather  is  said 
to  owe  its  peculiar  odor,  and  its  power  of 
resisting  moisture  and  the  attack  of  worms 
and  insects,  to  an  oil  used  in  currying, 
which  is  extracted  from  the  paper-like 
bark  of  the  birch.  Hence  its  value  for 
book-binding.  The  oil  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  bark  in  closed  earthern  or 
iron 


BUTTONWOOD,  or  SYCAMORE. 

Platanvs  occidentals. 

The  Buttonwood  is  usually  found  grow- 
ing along  the  banks  of  streams  and  mar- 
gins of  lakes  and  ponds,  and,  although,  in 
Vermont,it  does  not,in  magnitude,  exceed 
some  other  trees,  it  is  said  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  to  grow  to  a  greater  sixe  than 
nny  other  tree  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  accounts  of  button  wood  trees  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York 
and  on  the  Ohio  river,  measuring  more 
than  40  feet  in  circumferance  at  the 
height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
tree,  though  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Buttonwood  in  New  England,  is 
called  in  other  places  by  various  other 
names.  In  Virginia  it  is  sometimes  called 
Water  Beech.  At  the  west  it  is  frequent- 
ly called  Sycamore,  or  Plane  Tree,  and  in 
Louisiana  and  Canada  it  bears  the  name 
of  Cotton  Tree.  The  wood  of  this  tree  in 
seasoning,  becomes  of  a  dull  red  color, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  bright  polish.  It 
is  but  little  used  by  cabinet  makers,  in 
the  form  of  boards,  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bility to  warp,  but  it  answers  well  for 
bedsteads,  and  requires  only  to  be  polished 
and  varnished,  without  paint,  to  make  a 
very  neat  article. 


J04. 


WHITE  ELM. 
Ulmus  Americana. 
With  the  exception  of  the  white  pine, 
we  have  no  tree  which  grows  to  a  greater 
size,  or  which  appears  more  graceful  and 
majestic  than  the  White  Elm.  This  tree 
is  found,  though  not  very  plentifully,  in 
all  parts  of  the  state,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  towering  to  the  height  of  100  feet, 
with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  more  than 
4  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark  brown  col- 
or, and  is  wrought  for  several  valuable 
purposes.  It  is  often  sawed  into  planks, 
and  has  been  considerably  used  for  the 
naves  of  wheels.  During  a  part  of  the 
year  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  easily 
detached,  and  this,  after  being  soaked  in 
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water  and  rendered  supple  by  pounding', 
was  formerly  much  used  for  bottoming 
common  chairs.  For  fuel,  the  elm  is  in- 
ferior to  several  other  kinds  of  wood,  but 
its  ashes  arc  strongly  impregnated  with 
alkali,  and  no  wood  yields  a  greater  quan- 
tity. The  young  of  the  elm  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  much  employed  as  a  shade 
tree  around  our  yards  and  dwellings,  and 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  locust,  inas- 
much as  it  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  is  not,  like  the  locust,  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  Borer. 

RED,  OR  SLIPPERY  ELM. 

Ulmu$  fulva. 

This  tree,  though  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  is  less  abundant  than  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  of  less  magnitude,  sel- 
dom exceeding  GO  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  2  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  is  less  compact  than  that 
of  the  white  elm.  It  makes  excellent  and 
durable  rails,  into  which  it  is  easily  split, 
but  this  last  property  renders  it  unsuita- 
ble for  the  naves  of  wheels.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  answer  a  good  purpose  for 
the  blocks  of  pullies.  The  inner  bark  of 
this  tree  is  an  important  article  of  materia 
medico.  Macerated  in  water  it  yields 
a  thick  and  abundant  mucilage,  which 
makes  a  refreshing  drink  much  used  in 
colds,  coughs  and  fevers.  The  bark, 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  flour,  is  said 
to  make  excellent  puddings. 


BUTTERNUT. 
Juglans  cinerta. 

The  Butternut  is  common  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  and  is  known  in  some  places 
by  the  name  of  Oil-nut,  which  it  derives 
from  the  oily  nature  of  its  fruit.  Jt 
thrives  best  on  a  dark  cold  soil,  and  often 
measures  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
although  it  seldom  exceeds  60  feet  in 
height.  The  roots  of  the  Butternut  us- 
ually extend  horizontally,  with  little  vari- 
ation in  size,  and  but  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  often  to  the 
dtstance  of  30  feet  or  more,  which  makes 
it  a  troublesome  tree,  when  growing  upon 
or  adjacent  to  lands  designed  for  tillage. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  light,  and  o?  a 
reddish  color,  and,  though  it  has  little 
strength,  it  possesses,  in  a  good  degree, 
the  property  of  durability  The  timber  is 
litUe  used  for  frames  of  buildings,  but  is  1 


THI  KORWAY  PINK. 

sometimes  sawed  into  boards  and  clap- 
boards. It  is  also  used  for  posts  in 
fences,  for  corn  shovels,  wooden  dishes, 
troughs  for  catching  the  sap  of  the  sugar 
maple,  and  for  panels  for  coaches  and 
chaises.  For  all  these  purposes  it  an- 
swers well,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  split,  and 
receives  paint  in  a  superior  manner.  The 
extract  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  for 
a  cathartic.  Its  operation  is  said  to  be 
sure,  and  unattended,  in  the  most  delicate 
constitutions,  with  pain  or  irritation. 


SHELLBARK  HICKORY. 
Carya  squamosa. 
This  tree,  though  no  where  greatly 
multiplied,  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  lake 
Champlain.  It  is  usually  found  on  moist 
lands,  and  often  about  swamps  and  in  pla- 
ces which  are  liable  to  be  inundated  in 
high  water.  The  wood  possesses  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  hickories 
generally,  being  very  elastic  and  tena- 
cious. It  also  possesses  their  common 
defect  of  soon  decaying  and  being  very 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms.  The  wood 
is  straight  grained  and  easily  split,  and, 
being  also  easily  wrought  when  green,  is 
made  into  ax  handles  and  whip  handles, 
which  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  smooth ness, suppleness  and  strength). 


THE  NORWAY  PINE. 

Pinus  Ttsinosa. 

The  Norway  Pine,  though  originally 
plentiful  in  some  places  in  Vermont,  was 
never  so  abundant  as  the  following  spe- 
ciee,and,thou^h  a  large  and  lofty  tree,  does 
not  eqnal  the  white  pine  in  size  and  height, 
seldom  exceeding  3  feet  in  diameter  of 
80  feet  in  height.  This  tree  is  often  call- 
ed Red  Pin',  and  sometimes  Yellow  Pine 
from  the  color  of  its  bark.  The  wood  ir 
fine-grained,  compact,  and  on  account  ot 
the  resin  it  contains  much  heavier  than 
that  of  th«  white  pine,  and  for  many  p»r- 
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poses  is  more  valuable.  It  is  employed  in  1 
architecture  in  various  ways  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  floors  in  dwelling  houses. 
It  is  becoming  scarce.    Leaves  in  twos. 


c  from 


ing  species.  When  sufficiently  fr 
knots  it  makes  firm  and  durable  floors, 
and  for  fuel  it  is  much  esteemed  by  bakers 
and  by  glass  and  brick-makers.  From 
the  knots  and  resinous  stocks  of  this  tree 
lamp  black  is  manufactured.  The  leaves 
are  in  threes. 


THE  WHITE  PINE. 
I'inua  strobus. 

The  white  pine  is  much  the  most  lofty 
tree  which  grows  in  our  forests  and  the 
most  valuable  for  its  timber  Dr.  Williams 
states  the  height  of  this  tree  to  be  U47 
feet,#  but  it  is  probable  that  a  very  few 
only  have  obtaiued  that  height  in  Ver- 
mont. The  tallest  trees  which  have  fal- 
len under  our  own  observation  have  not 
exceeded  170  feet.  While  the  pine  for- 
ests were  standing,  trees  measuring  from 
140  to  180  feet  were  not  uncommon,  and 
they  have  often  measured  more  than  6 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

This  species  of  pine  was  originally 
very  abundant  in  all  the  western  parts  of 
the  state,  particularly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  found 
in  considerable  quantities  along  the  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  and  most  of  our  smal- 
ler rivers.  But  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
discriminate havoc  of  our  forest  trees  by 
the  early  settlers,  and  of  the  common  use 
of  this  tree  for  timber,  boards  and  shingles 
for  buildings  and  other  domestic  uses,  to- 
gether with  the  great  demand  for  it,  for 
exportation,  our  forestB  of  white  pine 
have  mostly  disappeared,  and  boards  and 
shingles  of  good  quality  are  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The 
leaves  are  in  fives. 


THE  PITCH  PINE. 
Pinus  rigida. 
This  pine  is  always  found  upon  light 
sandy  lands  and  seldom  exceeds  50  or  60 
feet  in  height     It  is  remarkable  for  the  I 
great  number  of  its  limbs,  which  usually  ! 
occupy  two  thirds  of  the  trunk  and  render  | 
the  wood  extremely  knotty.    A  Inrge  pro- 
portion of  the  trunk  consists  of  sap  wood, 
and  for  architectural  purposes  it  is  much 
less  valuable  than  either  of  the  prceed- 

•  flirt.  Vi.  Vol.  1.  p.  K7.   Thi-  author  of  Mcuioin 
of  l»r.  W'lii-<-lock,  Into  ou>jinVni  >f  l>artm«ulh  Col 
1i,j»i>,  »tv»  iltiit  he  mpnuurwl  n  white  pino  which 
Rtnw on  th«  pl-ii'i  where  thai  <'««H<»g«  now  standi, 
and  found  n  i»7l»  iV-et  Ironi  Ui«  bun  to  the  top.    Me- 1 
woir*  p.  M. 


DOUBLE  SrRUCE. 

Pinus  nigra. 

This  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, and  is  so  greatly  multiplied  on  ma- 
ny of  our  hills  and  mountains,  as  to  con- 
stitute almost  entire  forests  of  considera- 
ble extent.  The  usual  height  of  this  tree 
is  from  GO  to  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
from  1<1  to  2  feet.  It  seems  to  prefer  a 
cool  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  and  is  most 
common  upon  northern  or  northwestern 
declivities.  It  is  found,  though  of  dimin- 
utive size,  on  the  very  snmmits  of  our 
mountains,  and  to  this  tree,  more  than 
any  other,  are  we  indebted  for  the  name 
of  our  state,  Vtrd-Mont,  it  being  the  most 
plentiful  evergreen  upon  our  mountains. 
The  wood  of  the  Double  Spruce  is  distin- 
guished for  strength,  lightness  and  elasti- 
city, and  is  exlenively  used  for  frames  of 
houses  and  other  buildings.  It  is  also 
sawed  into  boards  and  clapboards,  which, 
though  harder  to  plane  and  more  liable  to 
split  in  nailing,  arc,  for  many  purposes, 
little  inferior  to  pine,  and  for  some  purpos- 
es are  preferred.  It  likewise  makes  good 
shingles.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  state 
houses,  barns  and  other  buildings  arc  very 
often  made  entirely  of  spruce.  The  young 
branches  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  water,  and 
the  decoction  sweetened  with  molasses  or 
maple  sugar,  makes  what  is  called  spruce 
beer,  which  is  said,  in  long  sea  voyages, 
to  be  a  sure  preventive  of  the  scurvy. 
The  wood  is  not  of  much  value  for  fuel. 
It  contains  little  resin,  except  what 
exudes  and  forms  concretions  in  tiie 
seams  of  the  bark,  and  is  culled  spruce 
gum. 

SINGLE  SPRUCE." 
Pinus  alha. 
This  Spruce  is  much  less  plentiful  in 
Vermont  than  the  preceding  species,  to 
which,  in  most  respect*,  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance,  and  is  applied  to  the 
uses. 
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THE  SILVER,  OR  BALSAM  FIR. 
Pinus  balsam ea. 

The  fir  tree  flourishes  best  in  a  cold, 
moist,  sandy  loam,  and  hence  it  is  most 
commonly  found  growing  oh  the  north 
side  of  our  mountains  and  about  the  mar- 
gin of  cold  springy  swamps.    It  some- 
times,  though  rarely,  reaches  50  feet  in 
height,  and  its  diameter  seldom  exceeds 
12  or  15  inches.    Where  this  (ree  stand's 
alone,  and  dovelopes  itself  naturally,  its 
branches,  which  are  numerous  and  thick- 
ly garnished   with  leaves,  diminish  in 
length  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and 
thus  form  a  round  pyramid  or  cone  of  re- 
markable regularity  and  beauty.  The 
wood  is  very  white,  but  its  texture  is 
coarse  and  open.    It  is  sometimes  used 
for  staves  in  making  casks,,  and  answers 
well  for  dry  casks,  but  is  not  so  good  for 
holding  liquids.    It  is  also  sawn  into 
boards  for  making  boxes,  and  is  used  for 
rafters,  joists,  &c.,  in  frames.    The  bal- 
sam, for  which  this  tree  is  somewhat  cel- 
ebrated, is  obtained  from  the  blisters  or 
tumors  on  the  bark.    It  may  be  collected 
with  considerable  facility  with  a  teaspoon. 
For  this  purpose  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  blister  with  the 
point  of  the  spoon,  and  the  pressure  re- 
quired in  the  operation  causes  the  balsam 
to  flow  into  the  spoon,  from  which  it  is 
transferred  to  phials.  The  balsam  is  near- 
ly colorless,  has  the  consistency  of  honey, 
and  is  of  an  acrid  penetrating  taste.  It  is 
commonly  known  in  this  slate  by  the 
name  of fir  balsam,  but  is  said  to  be  sold 
in  many  places  abroad  under  the  improp- 
er name  of  Balm  of  Gilkad.    It  is  of  some 
celebrity  as  a  medicine,  particularly  in 
pulmonary  complaints  and  sprains  of  the 
cbesi  and  stomach,  for  which  it  is  taken,  a 
few  drops  at  atime,  internally.    It  is  also 
in  repute  for  its  healing  properties  when 
applied  to  external  wounds  and  sores. 

THE  HEMLOCK. 
Pinus  Canadensis. 
The  Hemlock  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  in  most  parts  in  abundance. 
It  flourishes  best  in  a  sandy  loam  at  the 
foot  of  hills  and  on  lands  slightly  inclin- 
ing.   In  such  situations  the  trees  are  of- 
ten from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Pt.  i.  2d 


THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH. 


The  size  of  the  body  of  this  tree  is  nearly 
uniform  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length. 
In  very  old  trees  the  large  limbs  are  of- 
ten  broken  oiF  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
trunk  by  the  weight  of  the  snows  lodged 
upon  them,  giving  to  the  trees  a  decrepid 
and  unsightly  aspect.  The  wood  of  this 
tree,  though  abundant,  is  unfortunately 
coarse  grained,  and  inferior  to  most  of  the 
other  evergreens  for  architectural  purpo- 
ses. It  is,  however,  extensively  used  for 
frames  and  joists  of  buildings,  for  the  tim- 
bers and  planks  of  bridges,  for  the  floors 
of  barns,  for  lining  boards,  lath  boards, 
&c.  The  logs  are  used  for  building  dams, 
wharves  and  breakwaters,  and  they  are 
bored  and  much  used  for  aqueducts.  The 
bark  of  the  hemlock  is  extensively  used 
in  Vermont  in  tanning  leather. 


AMERICAN  LARCH. 
Pinus  pendula. 
This  tree  is  generally  known  in  Ver- 
mont by  the  name  of  Tamarack,  but  is 
sometimes  called  Larch,  and  sometimes 
Hackmatack.  It  seems  to  delight  in  a 
cold  wet  soil,  and  in  this  state  it  is  most 
commonly  met  with  in  cold  swamps.  In 
the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  state 
this  tree  is  extremely  rare,  but  in  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  parts  it  is  much  mord 
common,  and  in  some  swamps  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  A  short  distance 
further  north,  in  Canada,  it  becomes  still 
more  abundant.  With  us  this  tree  sel- 
dom exceeds  80  or  100  feet  in  height,with 
a  diameter  of  about  2  feet;  but  to  the 
north  it  attains  a  greater  magnitude,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay  it 
is  said  to  emulate  our  white  pine,  rising 
to  the  height  of  nearly  200  (feet.  This  tree 
sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn,  though  its  ap- 
pearance in  summer  might  lead  one  to 
suppose  it  to  be  an  evergreen.  The  wood 
is  strong  and  durable,  and  makes  valua- 
ble timber  for  frames  of  buildings.  It  is 
also  used  for  posts  in  fences,  and  for 
staves  of  dry  casks.  Although  it  snaps 
considerably,  it  is  much  superior  to  the 
evergreens  for  fuel. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,orMOOSEMISSA. 
Sorbus  Americana. 
This  beautiful  little  tree  is  very  corn- 
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mon  upon  oar  hills  and  mountains,  and 
by  transplanting  is  found  to  thrive  well 
ill  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 25  feet  in  height,  or  4  or  5  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Mountain  Ask,  but  is  not  un- 
frequently  called  Moosemissa.  No  use  is 
made  of  the  wood,  but  the  bark  affords  an 
agreeable  bitter,  and  is  considerably  used 
as  a  tonic.  But  this  tree  is  chiefly  valued 
as  an  ornamental  shade  tree,  and  its  beau- 
tiful white  blossoms,  its  pinnated  globrous 
leaves,  and  bunches  of  red  berries,  which 
remain  upon  the  tree  during  the  winter, 
it  much  admired  for  that  purpose. 


WHITE  CEDAR,  or  ARBOR  VITAE. 

Thuya  occidentalis. 

This  tree  is  found  growing  only  in 
swamps,  and  along  the  rocky  banks  of 
streams  and  ponds,  and  is  universally 
known  in  Vermont  by  the  name  of  White 
Cedar.  It  was  originally  very  abundant 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
state,  and  is  still  found  in  many  places  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  nearly  white,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  red.  It  is  very  light,  soft,  fine-grained 
and  somewhat  odorous.  For  durability 
it  ranks  next,  among  our  forest  trees,  to 
the  red  cedar,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
poeU  and  rails  for  fences. 


RED  CEDAR. 

Junipervs  Virgini> 

Red  Cedar  formerly  existed  in  some 
quantities  along  the  banks  and  islands  of 
lake  Champlain,  but  on  account  of  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  it  has  been  sought 
For  posts  and  other  purposes,  it  has  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce.  Trees  were 
formerly  found  30  or  40  feet  in  height  and 
10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  but  few  now 
remain  which  are  more  than  10  or  12  feet 


*  Our  cut  wu  made  from  a  josng  villoui  bronchi 
whh»h  diffon  nwtiuiaJly  fren  that  of  U»  old  Uss. 


high,  and  their  growth  is  so  very  slow 
that  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  a 
supply  by  reproduction. 

The  perfect  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a 
bright  reddish  tint  and  hence  it  is  called 
Red  cedar.  The  wood  is  compact,  fine 
grained  and  very  light,  though  heavier 
and  stronger  than  the  White  cedar.  It 
contains  an  essential  oil,  which  exhales 
considerable  odor,  and  which  serves  as 
a  protection  both  against  insects  and  mois- 
ture. The  recent  chips  and  splinters  of 
this  wood  are  often  placed  in  drawers 
with  woollen  cloths  and  beneath  carpets, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  a  very  sure  pro- 
tection against  moths.  The  wood  is  also 
much  used  in  making  black  lead  pencils. 
But  the  quality  which  renders  the  Red  ce- 
dar most  valuable  is  its  durability ;  and 
for  this  it  excels  every  other  wood!  found 
in  the  state.  There  are  red  cedar  posts 
which  have  been  standing  in  the  common 
fences  in  Burlington  and  other  places  for 
50  years,  and  which  are  now,  excepting 
the  mere  surface,  as  sound  as  when  set. 
These  are  eagerly  sought  out  and  prefer- 
red to  new  posts  of  any  other  kind,  for 
fences,  where  great  durability  is  desired. 

HOOP  ASH,  OR  HACKBERRY. 

CeUti  occidentalis. 

This  tree  is  found  very  sparingly  in 
Vermont.  In  favorable  situations,  at 
the  south  and  southwest,  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  with 
the  disproportions!  diameter  of  not  more 
than  lb  or  20  inches.  The  wood  is  neith- 
er strong  nor  durable,  but  where  plenti- 
ful, as  it  is  easily  split,  it  is  much  em- 
ployed for  the  rails  of  rural  fences. 

For  some  notice  of  the  Northern  Cork 
Elm,  Ulmvs  racemosa,  and  the  Poplars, 
see  page  174. 

Shade  Trees.  There  are  few  if  any  of 
the  forest  trees  which  we  have  described, 
which  are  not  more  or  less  employed  for 
shade,  or  ornament,  about  our  yards  and 
dwellings  ;  but  there  are  some  which 
seem  to  bo. much  more  suitable  than  oth- 
ers for  this  purpose.  Among  these  are 
the  sugar  maple,  the  elm,  and  the  moose- 
missa, or  mountain  ash.  To  the  growth 
of  these,  the  soil  and  climate  of  most  parts 
of  the  state  are  well  suited,  and  they  are 
all  transplanted  without  difficulty.  The 
larch  too  makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree, 
and  so  do  several  of  our  evergreens  ;  but 
their  transplanting^  attended  with  much 
more  difficulty.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting trees  generally  is  believed  to  be 
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ta  Ibe  spring,  just  before  the  appearance 
of  the  leaves. 

Besides  the  native  forest  trees  which 
uuve  been  used  for  shade  and  ornament, 
several  exotica  have  been  introduced  for 
the  same  purposes.  A  little  more  than  30 
years  ago  the  Lombard y  poplar,  populus 
aiat  was  brought  into  the  state,  and 
for  a  time,  extensively  propagated, 
and  much  admired.  Its  growth  was  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
young  tree  was  very  pretty,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  these  were  its  only  recom- 
mendations, which  were  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  neveral  positive  objections. 
The  wood  was  found  to  be  soft  and  brit- 
tle, and  nearly  useless  for  fuel  or  any 
other  purposes.  As  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  of  thin  poplar  grow  on  separate 
trees,  and  as  none  but  trees  bearing  bar- 
ren flowers  have  been  introduced  into 
this  counlry,  no  seed  is  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  being  propagated  wholly  by 
shoot*,  its  growth,  though  rapid,  was  soon 
found  to  be  feeble  and  sickly.  Before  the 
trees  attained  any  considerable  magni- 
tude, the  top  branches  would  begin  to  die 
and  fall  off,  rendering  them  unsightly, 
giving  them,  while  young,  the  ap- 
rance  of  decrepitude  and  decay,  and 
jittering  the  grounds  and  walks  with  limbs 
and  rubbish.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  disgusting  worms  bred  among  their 
foliage,  gradually  lessened  them  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  for  many  years 
past  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  propa- 
gate them.  Many  of  the  old  trees  have  been 
cut  down,  and  those  which  remain  are 
generally  in  a  decaying,  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  the  prospect  now  is  that  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  extinct. 

The  locust  tree,  Hobinia  pseudo-acacia, 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  agreeable 
shade  trees,  and  is  very  much  prized,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
It  thrives  best  on  the  light,  warm  soil, 
which  was  originally  covered  with  forests 
of  white  pine,  but  either  the  soil  or  the 
climate  of  our  mountain  towns  is  unfa- 
vorable to  its  growth ;  and  hence  it  is  not 
often  met  with  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
state.  Fears  are  now  entertained  that  all 
our  locust  trees  will  be  destroyed  by  the 

Fruit  Trees.  For  many  years  after  the 
settlement  of  this  state  was  commenced, 
.very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  fruit  trees.  Apple  orchards,  it 
la  true,  were  early  planted  in  many  places, 
and  in  some  cases  a  few  plumbs,  cherries 
and  perhaps  pears,  but  they  were  gener- 
ally suffered  to  produce  their  natural  fruit, 
and  very  little  effort  was  made  to  improve 

by  pruning  and  cultivation.   But  for  a 


few  years  past  much  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  subject,  and  many 
choice  varieties  of  these  fruits  have  been 
introduced  and  extensively  propagated  by 
grafting  and  budding 

Apple.  Pyrus  mulus. — This  is  our 
most  important  and  abundant  fruit,  and  is 
1  found  to  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
in  the  older  parts  the  orchards  became 
very  extensive,  the  trees  large,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  apples  were  produced. 
These  w»re  mostly  manufactured  into  ci- 
der, in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
cider  was  made  than  could  well  be  con- 
sumed, in  its  crude  state,  even  when  it 
was  customary  for  all  to  drink  it  as  free- 
ly, or  more  so,  than  water,  and  the  price 
abroad  did  not  warrant  the  expense  of 
transportation.  Distillation  was  therefore 
resorted  to,  and  large  quantities  of  cider 
brandy  were  manufactured.  The  farmers 
generally  having  large  orchards  could 
each  make,  without  inconvenience,  from 
half  a  barrel  to  two  or  three  barrels  of  this 
liquor,  and  when  they  had  it  in  their  bou- 
ses, as  it  did  not  seem  to  have  cost  them 
much,  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
use  it  very  freely ;  and  to  this  single  cir- 
cumstance may  be  traced  the  temporal 
and  perhaps  everlasting  ruin  of  many  of 
our  previously  thrifty  farmers.  This  cause 
of  ruin  and  misery  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
operation  when  the  first  general  move- 
ment was  made  in  New  England  on  the 
subject  of  temperance. 

But  after  the  spell  was  broken,  which 
had  so  long  bound  down  all  onr  people  to 
the  use,  or  acquiescence  in  the  use,  of 
distilled  spirits,  and  it  was  perceived  that 
these  liquors  were  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  hurtful  as  a  common  drink,  our  far- 
mers began  to  perceive  that  those  large 
portions  of  their  lands  which  were  cover- 
ed with  apple  orchards  were  not  only 
yielding  them  no  profit,  but  that  which, 
under  their  present  management,  was  do- 
ing them  a  real  injury.  From  this  time 
many  endeavored  to  turn  their  apples  to 
a  better  account,  by  feeding  them  to  their 
cattle,  and  hogs,  and  horses,  and  for  these 
purposes  they  were  found  to  be  valuable, 
but  caution  was  necessary,  that  tbey 
should  not  be  fed  in  too  large  quantities 
at  a  time,  especially  when  the  fruit  was 
hard  and  sour.  Many,  whose  orchards 
were  extensive,  cut  down  large  portions 
of  them,  that  the  lands  might  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  production  of 
something  else.  At  present  our  people 
appear  more  anxious  to  improve  their  fruit 
by  grafting  or  inoculating  choice  varie- 
ties upon  the  trees  they  already  have, 
than  to  enlarge  their  orchards  ;  and  their 
are  few  countries  which  are  capable  of 
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producing  a  greater  variety  of  fine  apple* 
than  Vermont. 

The  Pair  Tiff  docs  not  grow  bo  well 
in  the  northern  and  central  mountainous 
parts  of  the  state,  but  it  flourishes  in  the 
southeastern  and  western  parts,  where 
many  choice  varieties  are  cultivated  and 
hear  well.  A  few  Quinces  and  Peaches 
are  raised,  but  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  cultivation.  That  as 
good  peaches  may  be  raised  in  Vermont 
as  in  any  other  place,  we  think  will  hardlv 
be  disputed  by  any  who  ate  of  those  which 
grew  in  our  own  garden  in  Burlington 
during  the  past  and  present  year.  Our 
remarks  respecting  the  pear  tree  will  ap- 
ply also  to  the  Plum.  In  the  northern 
pnrts  of  the  state,  the  native,  or  Canada 
Plum  is  much  cultivated.  It  bears  plen- 
tifully, and  the  fruit  is  tolerable.  Our 
plum  trees  generally  are  very  uncertain 
bearers.  After  bearing  profusely  one  year 
they  often  pass  several  years  without  pro- 
ducing any  fruit.  Cherries  flourish  well, 
and  several  varieties  are  cultivated. 

The  Siberian  Crab  Apple  is  cultivated  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  where  it 
flourishes  well,  and  bears  abundantly. 
With  sugar  this  fruit  makes  an  excellent 
marmalade. 

Jfuts.  These  are  the  walnut, chestnut, 
butternut,  beech-nut,  oak-nut  or  acorn, 
and  hazle-nut.  Of  walnuts  we  have  three 
kinds,  but  the  pignuts  are  much  the  most 
common.  The  shell  bark  hickory  is 
found  in  some  parts,  but  is  not  very 
abundant.  The  chestnut  thrives  only  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Butter- 
nuts are  common  in  most  parts,  and  some 
years  they  are  produced  in  very  great 
abundance.  Jt  is  esteemed  a  luxury  by 
many,  and  in  plentiful  years  large  quan- 
tities are  gathered  and  dried.  See  pnq*  21 5. 
The  beechnut  is  the  most  plentiful  nut 
found  in  the  state,  and  it  abounds  in  all 
parts.  When  the  country  was  new  the 
early  settlers  depended  principally  upon 
this  nut  for  fattening  their  hogs.  But 
it  was  in  many  places  as  necessary  that 
they  should  be  attended  by  a  guard  to 
protect  them  against  the  original  proprie- 
tors, the  bears,  as  it  was  that  the  first 
settlers  should  be  guarded  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  Seepage  212.  The 
hazlenut  grows  on  a  shrub  four  or  five 
feet  high  ;  and,  though  quite  common, 
but  little  account  is  made  of  it.  The 
above  are  all  indigenous,  and  grow  in  a 
wild  state  without  cultivation.  Acorns 
too  were  formerly  plentiful  in  many  parts 
of  the  Btate,  and  these,  like  the  beechnut, 
were  for  swine  and  bears  a  favorite  arti- 
ple  of  food. 

Berries.  Vermont  produces  a  very  con- 


siderable variety  of  berries,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  and  many  of  them  arc  highly 
serviceable,  not  only  for  desserts,  but  as 
articles  of  food.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  currant,  of  which  we 
have  four  species.  Of  these  the  red, 
white,  and  black  currant  are  largely  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  but  the  two  former 
are  most  esteemed,  and  are  much  eaten, 
stewed  or  made  into  pies  when  green ; 
and  when  ripe  they  are  eaten  raw,  or  in. 
pies,  or  are  preserved  in  sugar,  and  their 
juice  mixed  with  clean  sugar  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  the  latter  to  a  pint  of  the 
former,  and  boiled  from  15  to  20  minutes 
in  a  tin  or  brass  kettle,  makes  an  exquis- 
ite jell,  which  may  be  kept  in  glass  ves- 
sels for  years  without  difficulty.  The 
black  currant  has  a  peculiar  musky  taste 
and  odor,  and,  though  liked  by  some,  is 
not  so  generally  esteemed.  Black  cor-  - 
rants  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  our  for- 
ests, and  red  currants  are  also  found 
growing  wild  upon  our  mountains,  the 
taste  of  which  is  much  less  agreeable  than 
that  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Whortleberries,  of  the  various  kinds,  are 
produced  in  great  plenty  in  different  parte 
of  the  state,  particularly  on  the  pine 
plains  in  the  neighborhood  of  lake  Cham- 
plain.  In  plentiful  years,  the  quantities 
of  these  berries  offered  for  sale  in  our  vil- 
lages along  the  western  part  of  the  state 
are  very  considerable.  In  1841,  which 
was  remarkably  productive  in  these  ber- 
ries, the  quantity  brought  into  the  village 
of  Burlington  between  the  25th  of  June 
and  the  Jst  of  September,  could  not  have 
fallen  much,  if  any,  short  of  200  bushels. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  raspkerriesf 
the  red,  black  and  white,  all  of  which 
grow  wild.  Tho  two  latter  are  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  and  are  consider- 
ably cultivated  in  gardens.  The  red 
raspberry  is  very  abundant  on  most  of 
our  hills  and  mountains.  Gooseberries 
are  found  growing  wild  in  all  parts,  but 
the  fruit  is  generally  small.  Several 
choice  foreign  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens,  where  they  are 
easily  cultivated  and  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  They  are  a  luxury, 
which,  with  very  little  trouble,  every 
family  might  enjoy. 

Blackberries,  of  two  or  three  kinds,  are 
common,  and  they  are  universally  regard- 
ed aa  the  most  wholesome  and  delicious 
wild  berry  found  in  the  state.  A  variety 
of  this  berry  is  occasionally  found  the 
color  of  which  is  a  delicate  yellowish 
white.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  par- 
dens,  and,  contradictory  as  the  terms  may 
seem,  several  have  been  able  to  assert, 
without  coulradiction,  that  they  could  c*j> 
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tertain  their  visitants  with  a  dessert  of 
white  black- berries. 

The  barberry  bush  grows  well  in  moat 
parts  of  the  state,  but  so  little  use  is  made 
of  the  berry  that  no  effort  is  made  to  mul- 
tiply it.  Two  kinds  of  cranberries,  the 
high  and  the  low,  are  common  in  many  of 
the  swamps,  and  preserved  in  sugar  they 
make  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  sauce. 
Of  strawberries  there  are  several  kinds. 


vassed,  and  their  proper  places  assigned 
them  among  jthe  articles  of  our  materia 
medico. . 

In  the  preceding  account  of  our  forest 
trees,  we  hare  briefly  mentioned  the  me- 
dicinal purposes  to  which  the  parts  of  sev- 
eral of  them  are  applied.  We  had  inten- 
ded in  this  place  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
many  herbs  and  roots  which  are,  or  have 
been,  of  repute  for  their  medicinal  vir- 
The  wild,  or  woods  strawberry,  though  a  I  tues,  but  we  have  not  room.  We  would, 
pleasant  fruit,  is  not  found  in  sufficient  however,  remark  that  the  Ginseng,  Panax 
quantities  to  be  an  object  of  much  regard.  \  quinquefoUa%  was  the  first  medicinal  root 


The  common  field  strawberry  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  state,  and  in  its  season  af- 
fords considerable  quantities  of  delicious 


Several  varieties  of  foreign  straw 
berries  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Some 
of  these  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  with 
proper  attention  a  small  plot  of  ground 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  choice  fruit.    The  fox  and  frost 


which  attracted  much  attention  in  this 
state,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has  been 
to  any  considerable  extent  an  article  of 


fruit,  though  it  seldom  grows  to  a  large  exportation.    This  root  had  long  been  re 

garded  in  China  as  a  jxinacea,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  only  in  that 
country  and  Tartary,  till  J720,  when  it 
was  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  Lnfilan,  in 
the  forests  of  Canada.  Such  was  the  de- 
mand for  the  root  in  China,  at  that  peri- 
graprs  grow  wild  in  most  parts  of  the  od,  that  it  soon  became  a  considerable  ar- 
state,  and  several  exotic  grapes  are  sue-  ticle  of  commerce.  Upon  the  settlement 
cessfully  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  bear  of  this  state  the  ginseng  was  found  to 
well.  The  large  purple  grape  endures  grow  here  in  great  plenty  and  perfection, 
our  climate  and  ripens  its  fruit  without  and  it  soon  began  to  be  sought  with 
protection,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  profitable  for  general  cultivation. 
The  more  choice  varieties  must  either  be 
boused  or  buried  to  preserve  them  through 
the  winter,  and  many  of  them  require  pro- 


gerness  for  exportation.  For  many  years 
it  was  purchased  at  nearly  all  the  retail 
stores  in  the  state,  and  was  sent  to  the 
seaports  to  be  shipped  to  China.  Those 
who  dug  the  root  sold  it  in  its  crude  state 


tection  and  artificial  heat,  in  order  to ;  for  about  2  shillings  or  34  cents  per  lb., 


bring  I  heir  fruit  to  maturity,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  we  have  the  hobbleberry, 
the  mulberry,  the  checkerberry,  the  par- 
tridge berry,  and  some  others  which  are 
eaten,  and  several  kinds,  as  the  sumac, 
elder,  juniper,  Ac,  which  are  used  in 
medicine  or  the  arts. 

Medicinal  Plants.— The  native  vegeta- 
bles of  Vermont  already  contribute  some 


and  it  was  so  plentiful  in  some  places  thai 
digging  «t  was  a  profitable  business.  The 
root  is  a  mild,  pleasant,  and  wholsome 
bitter,  but  it  has  never  ranked  very  high 
as  a  medicine  in  this  country,  and  its  ex- 
portation and  the  clearing  of  the  country 
has  rendered  it  scarce. 

Flowering  Plants.  This  state  is  partic- 
ularly  rich,  considering  its  northern  sit- 
what  to  the  MatenaMedica  of  the  country,  uation  and  mountainous  surface,  in  beau- 
and  when  the  medicinal  properties  of  our  tjful  flowering  plants.  Several  of  these 
plants  become  better  known,  it  is  proba-  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  observa- 
ble that  the  list  of  those  which  deserve  to  tions  preliminary  to  the  preceding  cata- 
be  employed  in  the  healing  art  will  be  logue.  Among  our  most  singular  flower- 
greatly  increased.  We  are  of  the  num.  ing  shrubs  may  be  mentioned  the  Witch 
ber  of  those  who  look  with  much  more  Hazel,  Homomelis  Virginica.  This  shrub 
confidence  to  the  vegetable  than  to  the  puts  forth  its  modest  yellow  blossoms  us- 
mineral  kingdom,  for  antidotes  to  the  va-  j  ually  in  October,  after  the  leaves  have 


rious  diseases  and  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Not  that  we  would  go  to  the  lengths 
of  some  of  our  name,  and  banish  all  miner- 
al substances  from  our  pharmacopoeia,  but, 
being  folly  persuaded  that  for  removing  a 
"  diseases,  the  remedies 


been  killed  by  the  frost,  but  the  seed  is 
not  matured  till  the  following  year. 

Poisonous  Plants,  which  are  natives  of 
Vermont,  are  not  numerous.  Enough, 
however,  exist  to  render  caution  necessa- 
ry in  gathering  herbs,  either  for  food  or 
vegetable  kingdom  are !  medicine.  A  few  poisonous  plant*  have 
not  only  more  effectual, but  far  more  safe  [also  been  introduced,  ond  to  some  extent 
than  those  derived  from  the  mineral  king-  naturalized.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
dom,  we  would  gladly  see  the  medicinal  the  poison  hemlock,  which  may  be  Been 
propertiea  of  our  plants  more  thoroughly  growing  in  many  places  by  the  road' 
investigated,  their  reputed  virtues  can- 1  sides. 


great  majority  of 
derived  from  the 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY  OF  VERMONT. 


When  we  commenced  our  undertaking 
four  years  ago,  we  bad  little  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  Geological  Survey  of 
the  state,  under  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  season  to  enable  us  to  em- 
brace the  results  of  it  in  the  present  work. 
In  consequence  of  this  expectation,  we 
have  devoted  less  attention  to  the  geology 
of  the  state  than  to  the  other  departments 
of  our  natural  history  ;  and,  a  survey  not 
having  been  undertaken,  as  we  anticipa- 
ted, we  must  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  only  a  few  general  remarks 
on  these  interesting  subjects.  Enough  is 
already  known  to  make  it  certain  that  our 
state  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  Union 
»n  mineral  resources,  and  by  private  and 
individual  enterprise  something  has  al- 
ready been  done  towards  turning  these 
resources  to  account,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  accouot  of  Strafford, 
Bennington,  Plymouth,  and  some  other 
towns  in  part  third.  The  few  remarks 
which  we  shall  offer  will  be  presented 
under  the  heads  of  Rocks,  Metals,  and 
Minerals. 


The  ranges  of  rocks  in  this  state, 
for  the  most  part,  extend  through  the 
state  in  lines  parallel  to  the  principal 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  of  primitive 
formation.  The  ranges,  commencing  on 
the  west  side  of  the  state,  according  to 
Prof.  Eaton,  are  nearly  in  the  following 
order: — 1.  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  an  in- 
terrupted range  ; — 2.  Gray  wacke  ;— 3. 
Transition,  or  Mctaliferous  Li mestone, al- 
ternating with  Transition  Argillite  ; — 4. 
Transition,  or  Calciferous  Sandstone ; — 
5.  Transition  Argillite; — 6.  Primitive 
Argillite  ; — 7.  Sparry  Limestone ; — 8. 
Granular  Limestone;-!).  Granular  Quartz, 
containing  hematitic  iron  ore  and  manga- 
nese, and  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Green  Mountains  on  the  west  side ; — 10. 
Hornblende  Rock  ; — 11.  Gneiss,  with  al- 
ternating layers  of  Granite  ; — 12.  Mica 
Slate,  constituting  the  middle  ridge  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  extending,  in  ma- 
ny places,  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  eastern  side.   Most  of  these  ranges 


of  rocks  extend  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  elate;    On  the  east  side  of  the 


Mountains  the  geological  features  are  not 
so  well  defined,  nor  so  well  known.  Al- 
though there  are  here  indications  of 
ranges  nearly  parallel  with  those  on  the 
west  side,  they  are  frequently  interrupted 
and  jumbled  together;  the  different  rocks 
often  being  arranged  in  alternating  lay- 
ers. The  principal  ranges  of  rocks  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state  are  nearly  as 
exhibited  in  the  following  diagram  of  a 
vertical  section  passing  from  east  to  west, 
through  Camel's  Hump  : 

1  2  3  4 


1.  Lake  ChnmpUin. 
3.  Carnel'a  lluiup. 

3.  Montpelior. 

4.  Connecticut  Ri»er. 

a.  Saodatone. 

b.  Argillaceous  ilete. 

e.  Gray  wacke  3andi  tone. 
d.  Limeitouo. 


e.  Slates,  Graywacka, 
Argillacootia,*.*. 
/.  Mica  8Ute. 
/.  Quart  a,  Tefcoac 

and  Chlorite, 
ir  Argillaceous  Slats. 
A*.  Granite.' 
/.  Lime. 

in.  Argillaceous  Slate. 


Granite.  This  rock  shows  itself  very 
sparingly  in  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains 
hardly  exists  at  all,  except  in  small  rolled 
masses.  On  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains it  occurs  in  many  places  in  Wind* 
ham  and  Windsor  counties.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  Orange  county,  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Washington  and  southwestern 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  it  constitutes 
the  principal  rock  in  situ.  From  this 
great  granite  region  was  obtained  the  ma- 
terial For  building  the  8tate  House.  (See 
Part  ///,  p.  9.).  Orleans  county  abounds 
in  huge  granite  boulders,  which  make 
excellent  building  stone. 

Gneiss.  This  occurs  in  many  places 
along  the  summits  of  the  Green  Mountain 
range  and  in  the  counties  of  Windham 
and  Windsor,  where  it  serves  a  good  pur- 
pose for  walls,  under-pinnings,  &c. 

Mim  State.  This  constitutes  almost 
the  entire  middle  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains  from  Massachusetts  to  Caaa- 
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da,  and  is  met  with  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly in  all  the  counties  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  of  little  value  as 
a  building  stone,  excepting  for  wall  fen- 
ces, but  is  found  in  many  places  suitable 
for  covering  stone  bridges,  for  Hugging 
stone,  &.c.  In  Halifax  and  some  other 
places  it  is  found  of  a  quality  suitable  for 
common  grave  stones. 

ArgiUnrraus  Stale.  Several  considerable 
ranges  of  this  Blate  are  found  in  Vermont 
extending  from  south  to  north.  It  is 
abundant  along  Connecticut  river,  and  in 
Windham  county  it  is  extensively  quar- 
ried at  Duinmerston  and  other  places  for 
roof  and  writing  slate.  A  range  of  this 
slate  exte  nds  north  from  White  river 
through  Montpelier,  which,  at  Berlin  and 
some  other  places,  affords  slate  of  a  very 
good  quality.  A  dark  colored  glazed  va- 
riety of  this  slate  extends  along  the  east- 
ern margin  of  lake  Champlain,  the  seams 
of  which  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar. 

Lime.  The  range  of  granular  lime- 
stone, which  enters  the  state  at  Pownal, 
and  extends  almost  directly  north  to  Can- 
ada, is  the  most  important  in  the  state. 
This  range  affords  excellent  marble,  which 
if  extensively  wrought  in  many  towns  in 
the  counties  of  Bennington,  Rutland  and 
Addison.  Very  beautiful  marble  is  also 
found  at  Swanton.  Throughout  all  the 
western  parts  of  the  state  limestone,  for 
the  manufacture  of  lime  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, is  abundant.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  the  best  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  lime  is  probably  at  Plymouth, 
near  the  head  of  Black  river.  (St  Part 
II J,  p.  140.)  Some  of  this  limestone  is 
found  to  receive  a  very  good  polish  as  it 
ban  been  wrought  to  some  extent  for  mar- 
ble. The  other  most  important  localities 
are  at  Whitingham  and  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  county.  The  lime 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  is  not 
only  more  limited  in  quantity,  but  is 
darker  colored,  and  otherwise  inferior  to 
that  on  the  west. 

Tnleose  Slate.  This  rock  forms  an  in- 
terrupted range  from  Whitingham,  on 
Massachusetts  line,  to  Troy  on  Canada 
line.  In  this  range  are  extensive  beds  of 
excellent  steatite,  or  soap  stone,  which  is, 
in  many  places,  wrought  into  fire  places, 
stoves,  aqueducts,  dtc.  The  most  impor- 
tant localities  are  at  Grafton,  Plymouth, 
Bridgewater,  Bethel,  Moretown  and  Troy. 
Talcose  slate  also  abounds  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains  in  the  county  of 
Lamoille,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Frank- 
lin county. 

Serpentine.  Nearly  in  connection  with 
the  Talcose  range,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
.Mountains,  this  rock  shows  itself  in  many 


places  ; — most  extensively  at  Cavendish 
near  Black  river,  and  at  Low.  ll  near  the 
source  of  Miasisco  river.  At  the  former 
place,  its  connection  with  the  limestone 
and  steatite  forms  that  most  beautiful  va- 
riety of  marble  called  Vent  Antique.  ( See 
Part  Illy  p.  48.)  At  the  latter  place  is 
found  beautiful  precious  serpentine,  and 
several  varieties  of  amianthus  and  asbes- 
tos. 

Metals. 

Iron  ore,  in  the  form  of  oxydes,  is  found 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  state.  The  most  important 
beds  of  this  ore  which  have  been  opened 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  are  at 
Bennington,  Tininouth,  Pittsford,  Chit- 
tenden. Brandon,  Monkton  and  Highgate, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  at 
Troy  and  Plymouth,  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  part  third,  under  the  respective 
names,  particularly  the  latter.  Sulphuret 
of  iron  is  also  abundant  in  many  places. 
See  Strafford,  in  jtart  third. 

Manganese  is  abundant  in  connection 
with  the  iron  ore  at  Plymouth,  Benning- 
ton, Chittenden,  Ate,  and  has  already  be* 
come  a  considerable  article  of  exportation. 

Iyad  orr  has  been  found  in  small  quan- 
tities at  Thetford,  Sunderland,  Morris- 
town,  and  some  few  other  places.  There 
is  some  prospect  that  the  vein  at  Morris- 
town  may  prove  valuable.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  top  of  a  large  hill,  in  the  seam 
in  talcose  slate,  the  strata  of  which  are 
nearly  vertical,  and  extend  from  north  to 
south.  The  seam  at  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  which  is  bare  for  some  distance,  is 
perhaps  18  inches  wide,  and  can  be  traced 
north  and  south  several  rods.  This  seam 
is  filled  with  a  substance  which  seems  to 
he  mostly  quartz, in  which  the  sulphuret  of 
lead,  or  galena,  is  scattered,  being  in 
masses  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that 
of  a  man's  fist.  The  seam,  which  has 
been  opened  to  the  depth  of  several  feet- 
is  found  to  increase  in  width  downward, 
and  to  become  richer  in  ore,  but  whether 
it  will  repay  the  expense  of  working  is  al 
present  problematical. 

Copper  ore  is  found  sparingly  at  several 
places.  At  Strafford,  where  it  has  been 
found  most  plentifully,  it  has  been  smelt- 
ed for  the  copper.   (S-e  Part  III,  p.  166.) 

Siiv  r  is  said  to  exist  in  a  small  propor- 
tion in  the  lead  ore,  but  has  been  found 
here  in  no  other  connection. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  lower  part 
of  Windham  county,  but  in  no  other  part 
of  the  state.  In  1826  a  lump  of  native 
gold  was  found  in  Newfane  weighing  8 
ounces,  and  in  Somerset  it  has  been  found 
in  small  particlss  in  connection  with  tal- 
cose slats. 
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Minerals. 

We  shall  close  this  short  chapter  by 
indicating  some  of  the  principal  localities 
of  interesting  minerals,  many  of  which 
will  be  still  further  noticed  in  part  third, 
under  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which 
the j  are  situated. 

Actynolile  —  Windham,  Grafton,  New- 
fane,  Brattlcboro',  Norwich— the  latter 
very  beautiful. 

Agaric  Afrnernl.-Lyndon,  Groton,  Man- 
chester. 

Aluminous  S/«ie.-Pownal,  Rockingham. 

Amethyst.—  Westminster,  Ludlow. 

Amianthus.— Wcybridge,  Mount  Holly, 
Lowell,  Barton. 

Argillaceous  Mate. — Common. 

Asbestos.— Mount  Holly,  Lowell,  Troy. 

Augite. — Charlotte,  Chester. 

Bitter  Spar. — Grafton,  Bridgewater, 
Lowell. 

Blende. — Orwell. 

Calcareous  Spar.— Vergennes,  Shore- 
ham,  &c. 

Calcareous  Tufa. — Clarendon,  Middle- 
bury,  Hubbardton,  Manchester,  Orwell. 

Carbonate,  of  Lime. — Common. 

Chalcedony — Newfane. 

Chlorite. — Grafton,  Windham,  Bethel, 
Ac 

Chrysophrase.— Newfane. 

Copptry  (Carbonate  Green). — Bellows 
Falls,  (Sulphunty)  Strafford,  Waterbury. 

Copperas. — Strafford,  Shrewsbury. 

Cyanite.— Grafton,  Bellows  Falls,  Nor- 
wich. 

Dialtagc.—Heiw  Haven. 

Dolomite. — Jamaica. 

Epidote. — Middlebury,  Chester,  Berk- 
shire, &c. 

/•>/<k/>ar.-Townshend,  Thetford,  Monk- 
ton,  <Jfcc. 

Fetid  Limestone. — Shoreham,  Bridport, 

&c. 

Flint.— Orwell. 

Ftuate  of  Lime. — Putney,  Rockingham. 

Garnet  Bethel,  Bridgewater,  Nor- 
wich, foe. 

Graphite,  Plumbago,  or  Black  Lead. — 
Hancock,  Charlott«\ 

Hornblende. — Jericho,  Ludlow,  Ac. 

//oriw/one.-Middlebury.Sborchain,  Sal- 
isbury, Bennington,  Orwell. , 

Jasper. — Middlebury,  in  rolled  masses. 


Kaolin. — Monkton,  Brookline. 

lMtd,  ( Sulphur tt)  or  Galena. — Sunder- 
land, Thetford,  Danby,  Morristown. 

Limey  Ftuate. — Putney,  Rockingham, 
Thetford. 

Limey  Fetid  Carbonate. — Bennington. 

Lithomarge. — Bennington. 

Mud*. — Near  Bellows  Falls. 

Manganese,  Oxyde.— Bennington,  Bran' 
don,  Monkton,  Pitteford,  Chittenden,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Mnrblr. — Shaftsbury,  Manchester,  Dor- 
set, Rutland,  Middlebury,  S wanton,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Marl.— Peacham,  Barnard,  Benson,  Al- 
burgh. 

Mica. — Chester,  Craftsbury,  Orange, 
Grafton,  Ac. 

NoraculUcy  or  Oil  Stone. — Thetford, 
Meurphremagog  Lake. 

Potstonc.—  Grafton,  Newfane. 

PotUr's  Clay.— Middlebury. 

Prehnitc. — Bellows  Falls.- 

Quartz. — Common.  Fetid  Q.,  Shrews- 
bury. Greasy  Q.,  Grafton,  Hancock, 
New  Haven,  &c.    Quartz  Ckmstaly 
Castleton,  Vergennes,  Waitafield,  St. 
Johnsbury,  &c.    Milky  Q.,  Stock- 
bridge,  Grafton,  Middlebury.  Radio* 
ted  Q.y  Hartford.  Smoky  Q  ,  Shrews- 
bury, Wardsborough.     Tabular  Q.t 
Windham. 
Rubollilc. — Bellows  Falls. 
Sm  pvi'de- — Brattleborough . 
Srhorl. — Grafton,  Bridgewater,  Brattle- 
borough, Newfane,  Dummerston,  &c. 

Serpcntiney  Prcriont.—  Lowell,  Ludlow, 
Troy,  Cavendish,  Windham. 

Staurotidc. — Rockingham,  Vernon. 
Stmtile.— Grafton,  Bethel,  Moretown, 
Bridgewater,  Troy,  &c. 

Sh-ladite. — Bennington,  Dorset,  Ply- 
mouth, Montpelier. 

Sulphur. — Wilmington,  Bridgewater. 
Talc. — Grafton,  Windham,  Newfane, 
Ludlow,  Bridgewater,  Hancock,  Montpe- 
lier, Fletcher,  dec. 

Titanium. — Whitingham. 
TourmnUnc—  Peacham . 
7 \cmol*te.— Bellows  Falls,  WardsboroV 
Tufa  C*ik<irana.—Orwe\\t  Clarendon, 
Middlebury,  &c. 
Zinc.— Orwell. 

Zoisiie.— Rockingham,  Wardsborougfr. 
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INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  WARS. 


Section  I. 

Discovery  of  .America — Discovery  and  Set- 
tlement of  Canada — Discovery  of  Luke 
Chumjtlain. 

The  discovery  of  the  American  con- 
tinent by  Christopher  Columbus,  in  14!>*2, 
awakened  a  spirit  of  enterprize  not  only 
in  Spain,  but  in  all  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe.  From  each  of  these,  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out,  and  swarm*  of  ad- 
venturers issued  forth,  either  to  immor- 
talize their  names  in  the  annals  of  discov- 
ery, or  to  enrich  themselves  and  their 
country  with  the  treasures  of  a  new 
world.  Spain  took  the  lead  in  the  career 
of  discovery,  and  was  followed  by  Eng. 
land,  France  and  Holland ;  but  while 
Spain,  invited  by  the  golden  treasures  of 
the  Incas,  was  pursuing  her  conquests 
and  exterminating  the  defenceless  natives 
in  the  south,  the  three  latter  nations  were, 
for  the  most  part,  peaceably  and  success- 
fully prosecuting  their  discoveries  in  more 
northerly  region*. 

In  J">34,  James  Cartier,  in  tho  service 
of  France,  while  exploring  the  continent 
of  America  in  the  northern  latitudes,  dis- 
covered the  great  gulf  and  river  of  Cana- 
da, to  which  he  afterwards  gave  the  name 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned with  three  ships,  entered  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  having  left  his  ships  at 
anchor  between  the  island  of  Orleans  and 
tho  shore,  he  ascended  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence with  his  boats,  200  miles  further,  to 
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the  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga,  where  ho 
arrived  on  the  2d  day  of  October,  l.>35. 
To  this  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Mont- 
real, (Mount-royal,)  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained.  This  was  doubtless  tho 
first  voyage  ever  made  by  civilized  man 
into  the  interior  of  North  America,  and 
the  first  advance  of  a  civilized  people  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  territory  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Cartier  and  his  companions  were  eve- 
ry where  received  by  tho  natives  with 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  were  treated  by 
them  with  the  greatest  respect  and  ven- 
eration. The  savages  seemed  to  consider 
the  Europeans  as  a  higher  order  of  beings, 
whose  friendship  and  favors  they  deemed 
it  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure. 
And  this  was  true  not  only  of  the  Canada 
Indians,  but  of  the  natives  of  every  part 
of  the  American  continent;  and  the  sus- 
picions of  the  natives  were  not  generally 
aroused,  nor  preparations  made,  either  for 
defence  or  hostility,  till  the  new  coiners 
had  manifested  their  avarice  and  mean- 
ness by  the  most  cruel  acts  of  injustice 
and  violence. 

On  the  4th  of  Oetober,  Cartier  de- 
parted from  Hochelaga,  and  on  the  11th 
arrived  safely  with  his  party  at  the  island 
of  Orleans.  Here  he  spent  the  winter, 
during  which  he  lost  many  of  his  men  by 
the  scurvy,  and  in  the  spring  returned  to 
Franco.  In  1540,  Cartier  again  visited 
Canada  and  attempted  to  found  a  colony ; 
but  this  colony  was  soon  broken  up,and  no 
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QUEBEC  SETTIED  BY  THE  FRE1C1I. 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  DISCOVERED. 


further  attempts  were  made  by  the  French 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In 
1603,  Samuel  Champlain,  a  French  noble- 
man, sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  visited 
the  several  places}  which  Cartier  had  de- 
scribed, and,  having  obtained  all  the  in- 
formation, which  he  could  derive  from  the 
natives,  respecting  the  interior  of  the 
country,  he  returned  to  France  to  com- 
municate his  discoveries  and  to  procure 
assistance  in  establishing  a  colony. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1608, 
that  the  French  court  could  be  induced  to 
fit  out  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  colony  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  This 
fleet  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Champlain,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
arrived  at  a  place  called  by  the  natives 
Quebec.  The  situation  of  this  place  being 
elevated  and  commanding,  and  it  being 
mostly  surrounded  by  water,  rendering  its 
defence  easy,  Champlain  had  in  a  former 
voyage  designated  it  as  the  most  eligible 
•pot  for  beginning  a  settlement.  He 
therefore,  immediately  commenced  cut- 
ting down  the  timber,  clearing  the  land, 
building  bouses,  and  preparing  the  soil 
for  cultivation.  Here  he  spent  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
little  colony  suffered  extremely  from  the 
scurvy  and  from  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate. 

In  the  spring  of  1609,  Champlain  left 
Quebec,  accompanied  by  two  other 
Frenchmen  and  a  party  of  the  natives,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  southern  lakes, 
which  the  Indians  informed  him  opened  a 
communication  with  a  large  and  warlike 
nation  called  the  Iroquois.  Champlain 
proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
river  now  called  the  Richelieu,  till  he  ar- 
rived at  a  large  lake.  To  this  lake  he  pave 
his  own  name,  which  it  still  retains.  Pro- 
ceeding southward,  he  reached  another 
lake  lying  to  the  southwest  of  lake  Cham- 
plain, which  he  named  St.  Sacrement, 
but  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Lake  George." 

On  the  shores  of  lake  George,  they  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  the  Iroquois,  between 
whom  and  the  Canada  Indians,  a  war  had 
long  subsisted.  A  skirmish  immediately 
ensued,  but  the  Frenchmen  being  armed 
with  muskets,  it  was  soon  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  Champlain  and  his  party.  The  Ir- 
oquois were  put  to  flight,  leaving  50  of 
their  number  dead  upon  the  field,  whose 


*lt  ia  said  U>  bftvo  boon  callod  Iforuua  hj  the 
natives.  Mr.  SputTord,  ia  hit  Gazetteer  of  New 
York,  pare  273,  isvi  that  the  Indians  eallod  it 
Ca«d*rvo,i,  signifying  the  t«*J  oftks  lake,  in  allu- 
vion probabl,  to  .1.  connexion  with  lake  Cham] 


scalps  were  taken  and  carried  to  Quebec. 
This  was  doubtless  the  first  time- the  In- 
dians, in  these  regions,  ever  witnessed  the 
effect  of  European  arms,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble the  panic  produced  in  the  astonished 
natives,  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  a  fa- 
vorable and  speedy  termination  of  the 
combat.* 

Thus,  so  early  as  the  year  1609,  was 
lake  Champlain,  and  the  western  borders 
of  the  present  territory  of  Vermont,  dis- 
covered and  partially  explored  by  tho 
French ;  and  although,  after  this  event, 
more  than  a  century  elapsed,  before  this 
tract  of  country  became  the  residence  of 
any  civilized  inhabitants,  it  was,  during 
this  period,  and  long  after,  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  a  scene  of  Indian  havoc  and  cru- 
elty, of  the  most  appalling  character.  But 
these  wars  were  wholly  carried  on  by  the 
Canada  Indians  end  the  French,  whoso 
settlements  were  rapidly  extending  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  one  part,  and  by  the 
confederated  nations  of  the  Iroquois  on 
the  other,  previous  to  the  year  1664.  This) 
year  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
and  its  name  changed  to  New  York  ;  and 
from  this  period  the  country,  now  called 
Vermont,  and  lake  Champlain  became 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  French  and 
English  colonies  and  their  Indian  allies  in 
their  almost  incessant  wars  with  each 
other. 


Sectiox  II. 

Progress  of  the  English  and  Dutch  settle* 
mcnts,  from  1607  to  1638. 

While  the  French  were  founding  their 
colony  at  Quebec,  exploring  the  regions 
of  Canada,  and  rapidly  extending  their 
settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
were  not  inactive.  The  English,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  succeeded 
in  1607,  in  making  a  permanent  settle- 
ment upon  the  banks  of  James  river  in 
Virginia,  and  about  the  same  time  planted 
a  small  colony  in  the  present  State  of 
Maine.  In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith  ex- 
plored the  sea  coast  from  Penobscot  to 
cape  Cod,  drew  a  map  of  the  same  and 

*  Champlain  wn  raado  governor  of  the  colony  of 
Canada  which  ho  e?lnl>li«hcd  ;  became  a  pri*oiMtr  to 
the  Engliah,  when  Quebec  Mirrcmlerod  t«>  Sir  David 
Kirk  in  1699;  wan  restored  to  the  government  of 
Canada  after  the  peace  oCISfi;  and  died  at  Quebec 
in  December,  J 635.  He  waa  upright  and  amialdu 
inhia  depotl merit— wai  xealou*  in  propagating  ths 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  waa  often  hoard  Joremsrk, 
that  "  the  salvation  of  one  aoul  waa  of  more  value 
of  an  Qmpira." 
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denominated  the  country  New  England. 
In  1609,  Capt.  Henry  Hudson,  at  that 
in  the  service  of  Holland,  discovered 
gave  his  own.  name  to  Hudson  river, 
now  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  1614, 
the  Dutch  began  a  settlement  on  the  isl- 
and of  Manhattan,  where  the  city  of  New 
York  now  stands.  To  the  country  they 
gave  the  name  of  NewNetherlands  and  the 
town  they  called  New  Amsterdam,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  country  and  city  they  had 
left  in  Europe.  About  the  same  time  they 
built  fort  Orange  where  Albany  now  is, 
and  soon  after  began  settlements  at  Sche- 
nectady and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 

In  1620,  a  band  of  English  subjects, 
who,  to  avoid  persecution,  had  20  years 
before,  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  and  who 
were  denominated  puritans  from  their 
•crapulous  religious  conduct,  embarked 
for  America,  where  they  hoped  to  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  enjoying,  undis- 
turbed, their  peculiar  notions,  and  of  wor- 
shipping their  Creator  in  that  unadorned 
simplicity  of  manner,  which  they  suppos- 
ed the  scriptures  to  inculcate,  but  more 
perhaps  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
inherent  in  the  Saxon  race,  and  to  find 
room  for  the  exercise  of  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  which  could  not  remain  inactive 
nor  brook  to  be  controlled.  Their  place 
of  destination  was  the  mouth  of  Hudson 
river ;  and,  as  they  contemplated  forming 
their  settlement  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  they  had  obtained  a  patent 
of  lands  from  the  Virginia  company  in 
England  previous  to  their  embarkation. 

After  encountering  many  difficulties 
and  delays  they  finally  got  to  sea,  but 
their  pilot,  either  through  treachery  or 
ignorance,  shaped  his  course  so  far  to  the 
northward,  that  the  first  land  they  discov- 
ered was  cape  Cod,  distant  more  than  300 
miles  from  the  nearest  civilized  settle- 
ment, and  not  within  the  limits  of  their 
patent.  The  season  was  so  far  advanced, 
it  being  now  the  9th  of  November,  that  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  a  set- 
tlement in  the  section  of  country  where 
they  were,  and  preparations  for  that  pur- 
pose were  immediately  commenced.  Af- 
ter spending  some  time  in  exploring  the 
coasts  and  harbors;  and  after  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic 
under  the  crown  of  England  and  chosen 
John  Carver,  their  governor,  they  landed 
on  the  22d  day  of  December,  and  began  a 
settlement,  which  they  called  New  Plym- 
outh, (now  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,) 
in  allusion  to  the  town  they  had  left  in 
England. 

This  colony  at  first  consisted  of  101 
persons ;  but  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
the  want  of  accommodation!,  their  unu- 


sual hardships  and  a  mortal  sickness 
which  prevailed,  reduced  their  number  to 
56  before  the  opening  of  the  next  spring. 
Their  drooping  spirits  were  however  re- 
vived during  the  next  summer,  by  the 
arrival  of  supplies  from  England  and  by  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  number  of 
settlers.  From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  assumed  a  brighter  as- 
pect, and  the  settlements  in  these  parts 
were  rapidly  extended. 

As  early  as  the  year  1623,  the  English 
had  begun  settlements  at  Portsmouth  and 
Dover  in  the  present  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  in  1633,  they  had  penetrated 
the  wilderness  to  Connecticut  river  and 
established  themselves  at  Windsor  in 
Connecticut.  In  1635,  they  had  extended 
their  settlements  northward  up  this  river 
as  far  as  Springfield  in  Massachusetts, 
and  soon  after  they  established  themselves 
at  Deerfield.  Thus  early  were  the  French 
on  the  north,  the  Dutch  on  the  south -and 
the  English  on  the  east  advancing  their 
settlements  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  state  of  Vermont. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  a  mortal  sickness 
had  prevailed  among  the  natives,  by  which 
the  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
landing,  had  been  almost  divested  of  in- 
habitants. But  the  natives,  who  remain- 
ed, welcomed  the  English  with  demon- 
strations of  joy,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
admit  the  new  comers  into  their  country 
upon  friendly  terms.  But  the  repeated 
acts  of  injustice  and  extortion  on  the  part 
of  the  settlers,  and  the  astonishing  rapidi- 
ty with  which  their  settlements  were  ex- 
tending over  the  country ,  at  length  arous- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
1630,  a  general  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
the  Narragansets  and  other  tribes,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  total  extermination 
of  the  English.  The  settlers,  however, 
were  seasonably  informed  of  the  plot,  and 
their  vigorous  preparations  to  defeat  it 
effectually  deterred  the  Indians  from  at- 
tempting its  execution. 

But,  soon  after  this  event,  the  English 
settlers  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
Peqaots,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
inhabited  the  northwestern  parts  of  Con- 
necticut. This  war  wan  prosecuted  with 
vigor  on  both  sides,  but  was  terminated  in 
1637  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  tho 
Pequots.  Seven  hundred  of  the  Indians 
were  slain,  some  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by 
whom  they  were  treacherously  murdered, 
and  the  Pequots,  who  remained  in  the 
country  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indians 
were  so  much  terrified  at  the  prowess  of 
the  English  as  to  be  restrained  from  < 
hostilities  for  nearly  forty  year*. 
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Section  III. 

French  and  English  Colonies — Transac- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Vermont  from. 
J(>36  to  1705. 

Although  both  the  French  and  English 
colonies  had  long  boon  in  the  habit  of  fur- 
nishing the  Indians  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, provision*  and  clothing,  when  going 
to  war  either  among  themselves,  or  with 
an  opposite  colony;  yet  previously  to  the 
year  10*80,  no  expedition  had  ever  been 
titted  out  in  one  colony  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Indians  in  their  dep- 
redations upon  another.  This  year  it  wus 
resolved  by  the  French  to  attempt,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Canada  Indians,  the  conquest 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  which  had 
now  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
the  English.  They  looked  upon  this 
course  as  the  only  effectual  method  of 
subduing  their  most  inveterate  and  troub- 
lesome enemy,  the  Iroquois.* 

It  was  proposed  that  a  large  body  of 
Canadians  and  Indians  should  march  by 
the  way  of  lake  Champlain,  and  fall  upon 
Albany  and  the  other  northern  settle- 
ments ;  and  that  the  city  of  New  York 
should  be  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  a 
fleet,ordered  for  that  purpose  from  France. 
But  while  preparations  were  making  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  the  Iroquois 
made  a  descent  upon  Canada,  plundered 
end  burnt  Montreal  and  broke  up  most  of 
the  frontier  settlements.  Frontenac,  the 
French  general,  was  so  much  dishearten- 
ed by  these  calamities,  that  he  relinquish- 
ed the  hope  he  had  entertained  of  con- 
quering New  York,  but  he  considered 
some  attempt  against  the  English  settle- 
ments indispensable,  in  order  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Canadians  and  In- 
dians. 

Two  parties  were  therefore  sent  out. 
One  of  these,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Hertel,  on  the  18th  of  Mnrch,  1600,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  fort  at  Salmon 
falls  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they  slew 
30  of  the  English  and  took  f>4  prisoners, 
whom  they  carried  to  Canada.  The  other 
party,  consisting  of  200  French  and  f>0 
Indians,  commanded  by  D'Aillebout,  set 
out  from  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  and,  proceeding  by  the  way  of 
lake  Champlain,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards Schenectady,  a  settlement  on  the 
Mohawk  river,  14  miles  northwest  from 
Albany.  But  on  account  of  the  length  of 
their  march  through  deep  snows  in  the 

*  Tlw  Iroquni*,  or  Sis  Nation*,  had  their  chief 
rfttiriwtcc  on  tho  Mohawk  river,  and  to  the  mmtli- 
ward  dT  LaUo  Ontario  in  tlio  state  of  New  York, 
bat  their  predatory  excursion*  and  the  terror  of  j 
their  srau  extended  to  a  (treat  dutaaeo  around.  ( 


midst  of  winter,  they  were  reduced  to 
such  extremities  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place,  that  they  thought  seriously  of  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  the  English  as 
prisoners  of  war.  They,  however,  sent 
forward  their  spies,  who  reported,  on  their 
return,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  no 
apprehension  of  ganger — that  the  soldiers 
were  few  and  undisciplined,  and  that  tho 
place  was  in  no  condition  for  defence. 

Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  the 
party  moved  forward,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  KilH),  at  11  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, they  entered  the  village  of  Schenec- 
tady, and,  separating  into  small  parties, 
appeared  before  every  house  at  the  same; 
time.  Never  was  a  place  more  complete- 
ly surprised.  Without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  danger  the  inhabitants  had  just 
retired  to  their  beds,  and,  while  their 
senses  were  now  locked  in  the  soundest 
sleep,  the  terrible  onset  was  made.  A 
general  shriek  aroused  the  place,  and  to 
many  it  was  the  Rhriek  of  death.  Tho 
terrified  and  bewildered  inhabitants  at- 
tempted to  rise  from  their  beds,  but  they 
rose  only  to  meet  the  tomahawk,  which 
was  lifted  for  their  destruction.  The  whole 
village  was  instantly  in  flames  :  and  to 
add  to  this  heart  rending  scene,  tire  infer- 
nal yell  of  the  savage  was  incessantly 
commingled  with  the  shrieks  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying. 

In  this  massacre  no  less  than  (JO  per- 
sons perished  ;  and  27  were  taken  prison- 
ers and  carried  by  the  French  and  In- 
dians into  captivity.  They,  who  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  fled  nearly  na- 
ked towards  Albany  through  a  deep  snow, 
which  had  fallen  that  very  night.  Of 
those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  Albany, 
no  less  than  25  lost  some  one,  or  more,  of 
their  limbs  by  the  severity  of  the  frost. 
The  news  of  this  awful  tragedy  reached 
Albany  about  day  break  and  spread  uni- 
versal consternation  nmong  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  enemy  were  reported  tn  be 
140t)  strong,  and  many  of  the  citizens  of 
Albany  advised  to  destroy  the  cily  and 
retreat  down  the  river  towards  New  York. 
But  Col.  Schuyler  and  some  others  nt 
length  succeeded  in  raiding  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  party  of  horse  soon  set  off  for 
Schenectady.  Not  thinking  themselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  venture  a  battle,  the 
enemy  were  suffered  to  Temain  in  the 
place  till  noon,  when,  having  destroyed 
the  whole  village,  they  returned  to  Cana- 
da with  their  prisoners,  und  with  40  of  the 
best  horses  loaded  with  the  spoils. 

On  the  fir?t.  of  May  following,  commis- 
sioners from  the  several  English  colonies 
met  at  tho  city  of  New  York  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  concerting  measures  for  the  com- 
mon safety  and  defence.  Here  it  was 
agreed  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  would 
be  the  only  effectual  means  of  securing 
peace  and  safety  to  their  frontiers,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  vigorous  efforts  be 
made  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject. Two  expeditions  were  therefore 
planned;  one  under  Sir  William  Phipps, 
which  was  to  proceed  against  Quel>ec 
by  water,  and  the  other  under  John  Win- 
throp,  which  was  to  be  joined  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and,  proceeding  by  the  way  of  lake 
Champlain,  was  to  attack  Montreal.  The 
latter  expedition  was  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Iroquois  to  join  it,  and 
the  one  under  Phipps  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. 

In  the  summer  of  1G01,  Col.  Schuyler 
put  himself  ut  the  head  of  a  party  of  Mo- 
hawks, who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  passing  through  lake  Champlain  and 
the  western  borders  of  Vermont,  made  a 
successful  descent  upon  the  French  set- 
tlements on  the  river  Richelieu,  in  which  | 
were  slain  300  of  the  enemy  ;  a  number 
exceeding  that  of  his  own  force.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1605,  a  party  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred French  and  Indians  marched  by  the 
way  of  lake  Champlain  and  attacked  the 
Mohawks  in  their  own  country.  Intelli- 
gence of  these  transactions  no  sooner 
reached  Albany,  than  Schuyler,  at  the 
head  of  200  volunteers,  hastened  to  their 
relief.  Several  engagements  ensued,  in 
which  Schuyler  had  the  advantage,  and 
the  enemy  were  soon  compelled  to  make 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Canada. 

These  reciprocal  depredations  were 
continued  till  the  treaty  between  France 
and  England,  in  1607,  put  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities and  restored  peace  to  the  colonies. 
Rut  this  peace  was  of  short  continuance. 
War  was  again  declared  in  Europe  in 
170*2,  and  in  this  the  colonies  were  soon 
involved.  During  this  war  the  frontiers 
of  New  England  were  kept  in  continual 
alarm  by  small  parties  of  the  enemy  and 
suffered  severely.  The  town  of  Deerfield 
in  Massachusetts  had  been  settled  some 
years  and  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition :  but,  being  the  most 
northerly  settlement  on  Connecticut  riv- 
er, excepting  a  few  families  at  Northfield, 
the  French  and  Indians  devoted  it  to  de- 
struction. 

In  the  winter  of  1704,  a  party  of  about 
300  of  the  enemy  under  De  Rouville  set 
out  upon  an  expedition  against  this  ill- 
fated  place.  They  proceeded  up  lake 
Champlain  to  the  mouth  of  Winooski,  or 
Onion  river,  and,  following  up  that  stream, 
they  passed  over  to  Connecticut  river. 


Proceeding  down  the  Connecticut  upon 
the  ice,  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Deerfield  on  the  '20th  of  February.  II ere 
they  concealed  themselves  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  when,  perceiving  that 
the  watch  had  left  the  streets  and  that  all 
was  quiet,  they  rushed  forward  to  the 
attack.  The  snow  was  so  hiyh  as  to  en- 
able them  to  leap  over  the  fortifications 
without  difficulty,  and  they  immediately 
separated  into  several  parties  so  as  to 
make  their  attack  upon  every  house  at 
the  Bame  time.  The  place  wa.s  complete- 
ly surprised,  the  inhabitants  having  no 
suspicions  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
till  they  entered  their  houses. 

Yet  surprised  and  unprepared  as  they 
were,  the  people  of  Deerfield  made  a 
vigorous  defence;  but  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Forty-seven 
of  the  inhabitants  wen?  slain,  the  rest 
captured  and  the  village  plundered  and 
set  on  fire.  About  one  hour  after  sunrise 
the  enemy  hastily  departed  ;  and  although 
pursued  and  attacked  by  a  party  of  the 
English,  thej'  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Canada,  where  they  arrived  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty  alter  a  fatiguing  inarch 
of  25  days.*  For  several  years  alter  tho 
destruction  of  Deerfield  the'fron  tiers,  both 
of  Canada  and  the  New  England  provin- 
ces, were  one  continued  scene  of  massa- 
cre and  devastation. 


Section  IV. 

French  and  English  Colonies. — Trnnsatf' 
tions  in  Vermont  and  its  viciuity  from 
J705*ol740. 

The  merciless  depredations  upon  the 
frontiers  of  New  England  still  continuing, 
it  was  again  determined,  in  1700,  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Canada.  The  plan 
of  operations  was  very  similar  to  that  de- 
vised in  1600.  Quebec  wa.s  to  be  attack- 
ed by  water,  and  an  army  of  provincial 
troops  was  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  by 
the  way  of  lake  Champlain  and  reduce 
Montreal.  Rut  the  failure  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  furnish  a  fleet  for  the  enterprise 
against  Quebec,  and  the  mortal  sickness, 
which  prevailed  among  the  troops  eollcct- 


•  One  of  tho  pri»onor«,  taken  id  tlii«  de#eent  upon 
Deerfield  and  carried  to  Canada,  was  the  Rev.  John 
VVilliarni,  who  win  grandfather  of  tho  Kev.  Samuel 
William*,  L.  L.  I>.  tho  <?arlie«t  andabhtt  historian 
of  Vermont,  and  great  grandfather  of  tho  Jinn. 
Cliarlpn  K,  William*,  tho  prewnt  Chief  Jndp«  of  the 
Supremo  Court  of  thit  Htote.  He  was  horn  at 
Roxbnrv,  A1«*s.  in  16V>4 ;  gnidnnted  at  Harvard 
College  in  HiKI  }  titled  :it  !>>  erlirld,  where  he  waa 
taken  in  ITtM  ;  win  exchanged  aud  rcturuod  to 
lAxrdtklta  ITObj  and  died  tu  1798. 
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ed  at  Wood  Creek,  and  designed  to  act 
against  Montreal,  defeated  all  their  plana, 
and  the  army  raised  was  consequently  dis- 
banded. The  failure  of  these  designs 
against  Canada,  again  left  the  English 
frontiers  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  In- 
dian warfare  • 

The  next  year  the  English  colonies  fit- 
ted out  an  expedition  against  the  French 
settlements  at  Acadia,  and  encouraged  by 
their  success,  they  now  began  to  medi- 
tate another  attempt  upon  Canada.  The 
same  plan  of  operations  was  adopted, 
which  on  two  former  occasions  they  had 
been  unable  to  carry  into  effect.  Quebec 
was  to  be  invested  by  water,  and  Mont- 
real was  to  be  at  the  same  time  assailed 
by  an  army,  which  was  to  enter  Canada 
by  the  way  of  lake  Champlain.  The  fleet 
designed  to  proceed  against  Quebec  was 
therefore  collected  and  equipped  at  Bos- 
ton, and  the  army,  which  was  to  reduce 
Montreal,  was  collected  at  Albany ;  and 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  colonies.  But  all 
these  hopes  were  blasted  in  one  fatal 
night.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Boston  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1711,  and  just  as  it  enter- 
ed the  St.  Lawrence  it  encountered  a  storm 
in  which  eight  of  the  vessels  were  wreck- 
ed and  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  men 
perished. 

The  army  designed  to  enter  Canada  by 
the  way  of  lake  Champlain,  had  advanced 
but  a  short  distance  from  Albany,  when 
they  received  the  disheartening  intelli- 
gence of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  fleet.  They  immediately  returned ; 
the  expedition  was  given  up  and  the  ar- 
my disbanded.  Thus  terminated  the  third 
attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  leav- 
ing the  frontiers  still  exposed  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  merciless  foe.  A  peace  was, 
however,  concluded  in  Europe  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  about  this  time, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  contest  between 
their  colonies  in  America,  and  during  the 
next  year  treaties  of  peace  were  made 
with  most  of  the  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
But  the  peace  with  the  Indians  was  of 
short  continuance.  They  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  were  ready  to  seise  upon  the 
most  trifling  injury  as  a  pretext  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

From  the  year  1720  to  172'),  a  very  de- 
structive war  was  carried  on  between  the 
eastern  Indians  and  the  New  England 
provinces.  The  French  and  English  were 
at  this  time  at  peace  ;  but  the  French  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  governor  of  Canada 
himself,  were  actively  employed  in  insti- 
gating the  Indians  to  hostilities.  In  the 
progress  of  this  war  the  English  made  a 


successful  expedition  against  the  Indian 
town  of  Norridgewok,  where  they  slew 
the  Jesuit  missionary,  Rasles,  and  80  In- 
dians, and  destroyed  the  town ;  and  it  was 
during  this  war,  in  the  year  1724,  that 
the  first  civilized  establishment  was  made, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  by 
the  erection  of  fort  Dummer. 

To  the  year  1725,  a  long  peace  succeed- 
ed, not  only  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  also  between  the  colonies  and 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  But  the  colo- 
nies, during  this  time,  were  not  inactive^ 
They  were  busily  employed  in  advancing 
their  out-posts,  extending  their  settle- 
ments and  preparing  for  future  emergen- 
cies. The  English  had  established  a 
trading-house  at  Oswego  in  1722.  Ia 
1 726,  the  French,  in  order  more  effectu- 
ally to  secure  to  themselves  the  trade 
with  the  natives,  launched  two  vessels 
on  lake  Ontario  and  repaired  their  fort  at 
Niagara,  In  1731,  the  French  came  up 
lake  Champlain  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  present  township  of  Addison 
in  Vermont,  and  shortly  after  erected  a 
fortress  upon  a  point  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  and  nearly  opposite, which 
they  called  St.  Frederick,  but  which  af- 
terwards took  the  name  of  Crown  Point. 

The  country  along  lake  Champlain, 
where  these  establishments  were  made, 
belonged  to  the  Iroquois  Indians,  but  was 
claimed  by  New  York  and  was  granted  in 
16!X>  to  one  Dellius,  a  Dutch  clergyman 
at  Albany.  By  the  English  colonies,  tho 
proceedings  of  the  French  were  observed 
with  much  solicitude ;  yet  on  account  of 
the  internal  divisions  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  no  effectual  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  them.  Thus  were  tho 
French  permitted  to  make  their  advance* 
towards  the  English  settlements  and,  up- 
on lands  claimed  by  the  English,  to  erect 
a  fortress,  which  would  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  future  expeditions  against 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, with  facility  and  safety. 

In  1744,  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
once  more  involved  in  war,  which  soon 
extended  to  their  colonies  and  their  In- 
dian allies,  when  the  English  began  to 
experience  in  the  depredations  of  the  ene- 
my, their  extreme  folly  in  permitting  the 
French  to  establish  themselves  at  Crown 
Point.  Hoosic  fort,  at  Williamstown  in 
Massachusetts,  and  near  the  south-west 
corner  of  Vermont,  was  at  this  time  the 
most  northern  post  of  the  English  in  the 
western  part  of  New  England."  Against 
this  place  an  army  of  about  900  French 

*  Tho  sit*  of  this  fort  li  Mill  pointed  out  between 
tho  tiro  villngat of  VVillianmtown  unj  North  Adam* 
la  Berkshire  county,  Mam.— iflsH. 
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and  Indiana,  under  M.  de  Vaadreuil,  pro- 
ceeded from  Crown  Point  in  August, 
1746,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month  ap- 
peared before  the  fort.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  33  persons,  including  wo- 
men  and  children,  and  was  commanded 
by  Col.  Hawks,  who,  after  a  vigorous 
defence  of  28  hours,  and  having  expended 
all  his  ammunition,  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  Hawks  lost  but  one  man,  while 
more  than  40  of  the  assailants  were  either 
■lain  or  mortally  wounded ;  and  he  sup- 
posed that,  had  he  been  well  supplied 
with  ammunition  and  provisions,  he 
should  have  been  able  to  have  defended 
the  fort  against  all  the  assault*  of  his 
numerous  army. 

The  English  had,  at  this  time,  extend- 
ed their  settlements  as  far  northward 
along  Connecticut  river  as  Number  Four% 
now  Charlestown,  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  had  erected  several  small  forts  on  the 
west  side  of  that  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 
fort  Dummer.  Among  these  were  Bridge- 
man's  and  StartweU's  fort  in  Vernon, 
Vermont,  formerly  a  part  of  the  township 
of  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire.  Bridge- 
man's  fort  was  attacked  the  24th  of  June, 
1746,  by  a  party  of  20  Indians,  who  killed 
two  of  the  English,  wounded  one  and 
took  several  prisoners,  but  were  finally 
repulsed.  They,  however,  succeeded  the 
next  year,  in  taking  and  destroying  this 
fort,  in  killing  several  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  carrying  a  number  of  others  into 
captivity. 

In  1 747,  the  settlement  at  Number  Four 
was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  fort  at  that  place  was  garrisoned  by 
30  men  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Phinchas  Stevens.  On  the  4th  of  April 
a  party  of  400  French  and  Indians  under 
M.  Pebeline  surrounded  this  fort,  and 
commenced  an  attack  by  firing  upon  it 
on  all  sides.  This  proving  ineffectual, 
the  enemy  next  endeavored  to  burn  the 
fort  by  setting  fire  to  tbe  fences  and  huts 
around  it,  and  by  discharging  flaming  ar- 
rows upon  it.  Not  succeeding  in  this, 
they  next  prepared  a  wheel  carriage  which 
they  loaded  with  faggots,  and  by  pushing 
this  before  them,  they  endeavored  by  it 
to  set  fire  to  the  fort  while  it  protected 
them  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison. 

All  these  attempts  were,  however,  de- 
feated by  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of 
Stevens  and  his  men,  and  at  length  an 
interview  took  place  between  the  two 
commanders.  At  this  interview  Debeline 
boosted  of  his  superior  numbers,  express- 
ed his  determination  to  storm  the  fort, 
and  described  in  glowing  colors  the  hor- 
rid massacre  which  would  ensue  if  the 
fort  was  not  surrendered  without  further 


resistance.  To  all  this  Stevens  coolly 
replied;  "/  can  assure  you  tkatmy  men 
are  not  afraid  to  dt«."  After  this  inter- 
view the  attack  was  renewed  with  much 
spirit,  and  after  continuing  it  for  three 
days  without  success,  the  French  com- 
mander proposed  to  Stevens  that  he  would 
abandon  the  siege  and  return  to  Canada 
on  condition  that  the  garrison  would  sell 
them  provisions  for  the  journey.  This 
Stevens  absolutely  refused,  but  proposed 
to  give  them  five  bushels  of  corn  for  eve- 
ry captive  for  whom  they  would  leave  a 
hostage,  until  they  could  be  brought  from 
Canada.  The  enemy,  not  relishing  theso 
conditions,  after  firing  a  few  guns,  with- 
drew, leaving  Stevens  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  fort. 

In  this  siege  Stevens  lost  not  a  man, 
and  had  but  two  men  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  not  ascertained,  but 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  And 
so  highly  was  the  gallantry  of  Stevens  on 
this  occasion  esteemed  by  Sir  Charles 
Knowles,  a  British  naval  officer  then  at 
Boston,  that  he  presented  him'an  elegant 
sword ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
township,  when  it  was  incorporated,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Charlestown.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war,  which  did 
not  entirely  cease  till  J  749,  the  New  Eng- 
land frontiers  were  continually  harrassed 
by  small  parties  of  Indians,  but  no  con- 
siderable expeditions  were  undertaken, 
either  by  the  French  or  English  colonies. 


Section  V. 

French  and  English  Colonies— from  1748 
to  1756.  Braddock  defeated— the  French 
defeated  at  fort  miliam  Henry. 

By  the  treaty  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  1748,  at  Aix  la 
Chapellc,  the  controversy  respecting 
claims  in  America  was  to  be  referred  to 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  two  nations.  These  commis- 
sioners met  at  Paris  in  1752,  and  labored 
for  some  time  to  establish  the  claims  of 
their  respective  courts ;  but  they  found 
it  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject,  and  soon  after  the  two  coun- 
tries were  again  involved  in  war,  in 
which  their  colonies,  as  usual,  shortly 
after  participated. 

In  1754,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several  English  provinces  convened 
at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
some  general  and  efficient  plan  of  opera- 
tions in  the  struggle  which  was  about  to 
ensue.  Here  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  British  Parliament  for  an  act  consti- 
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tuting  a  grand  legislative  council,  to  be 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  several 
legislative  assemblies  in  the  colonies,  and 
subject  to  the  negative  of  a  president  gen- 
eral appointed  by  the  crown.  But  this 
plan  of  union  had  the  singular  fortune  to 
be  rejected  both  by  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  By  the  colonies  it  was 
supposed  to  give  to  the  crown  preroga- 
tives which  would  endanger  their  liber- 
ties, and  by  the  king  it  was  supposed  to 
concede  to  the  colonial  assemblies  rights 
and  powers,  which  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1754,  that 
the  above  plan  of  American  union  was 
agreed  to  by  the  convention,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  plan  was  con- 
summated, July  4th,  1776,  just  22  years 
from  that  clay,  by  the  declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence.  During  the  delib- 
erations of  the  convention,  and  the  inter- 
change of  views  and  opinions  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  the 
colonies  themselves  were  making  every 
preparation  for  the  defence  of  their  fron- 
tiers. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755, 
Governor  Shirley  convened  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  and  communicated  to 
them  a  plan,  which  he  had  formed,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  French  fortress  at  Crown 
lVmt.  The  assembly  readily  concurred, 
and  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  to  request  their  assist- 
ance and  co-operation. 

Col.  Johnson,  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  to  command  this  ex- 
pedition, and  all  the  northern  colonies 
were  engaged  in  making  preparations  for 
il,  when  Gen.  Braddock  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia with  two  Irish  regiments.  A  con- 
vention of  the  several  governors  and 
commanders  in  the  En gl is n  colonics,  was 
then-fore  immediately  assembled  at  Alba- 
ny, in  which  it  was  determined  that, 
during  the  summer,  four  different  expedi- 
tions should  he  undertaken  against  the 
French  ;  namely  ; — one  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Braddock  against  fort  Du  Quesne, 
— one  under  Shirley  against  Niagara, — 
one  under  Johnson  against  Crown  Point, 
and  em-  under  Cols.  Monckton  and  Wins- 
low  against  the  French  settlements  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Braddock  set  out  for  fort  Du  Quesne  on 
tho  ^i>th  of  April,  with  2200  men  and 
marched  forward  confident  of  victory  and 
fame,  but,  disregarding  the  advice  of  his 
ollieers  and  unaccustomed  to  American 
warfare,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
n!>  nit  400  French  and  Indians,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  regular 
troops  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion by  the  unexpected  onset  and  fiend- 


like yells  of  the  savages,  b<it  the  Virginia 
militia,  which  Braddock  had  disdainfully 
placed  in  the  rear, being  trained  to  Indian 
fighting,  continued  unbroken  and,  by  the 
prudent  management  of  George  Wash- 
ington, then  a  Colonel  of  the  militia  and 
Aid  to  Braddock,  so  effectually  covered 
the  retreat  as  to  save  a  part  of  the  armj 
from  destruction. 

The  army,  designed  for  the  reduction  of 
the  fort  at  Niagara,  effected  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications 
at  Oswego.  Johnson,  having  collected 
five  or  six  hundred  provincial  troops  at 
Albany  for  the  expedition  against  Crown 
Point,  sent  them  forward,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Lyman,  to  the  carrying 
place  between  the  Hudson  and  lake 
George,  where  they  erected  fort  Edward. 
Johnson  did  not  leave  Albany  till  the  10th 
of  August,  and  the  latter  part  of  that 
month  he  advanced  15  miles  beyond  fort 
Edward  and  encamped  near  the  south 
end  of  lake  George. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  he 
received  intelligence  from  his  scouts  that 
the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  which  commanded  the  communi- 
cation between  lake  George  and  lako 
Champlain.  Johnson  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  post,  and  hastened  his 
preparations  that  he  might  move  forward 
and  dislodge  the  enemy.  But  before  his 
batteaux  and  artillery  were  in  readiness, 
the  French  had  erected  fortifications  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  defend  themselves 
against  surprise,  or  an  easy  conquest. 

Alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  account 
of  the  English  force  assembled  at  lake 
George,  and  designed  for  the  reduction 
of  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  Baron  Dieskau 
hastened  forward  to  its  defence  with  a 
considerable  army  of  French  and  Indians. 
But  having  ascertained  that  an  immediate 
attack, from  the  English  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  resolved  to  move  forward  and 
attack  the  English  in  their  camp,  and  if 
successful,  proceed  further  and  perhaps 
get  possession  of  Albany  and  Schenecta- 
dy. He  embarked  his  army,  consisting 
oflf*00  men,  in  batteaux  and  landed  at 
South  bay,  which  is  near  the  south  end  of 
lako  Champlain.  Here  he  learned  from 
an  English  prisoner  that  fort  Edward  was 
almost  defenceless,  and  that  Johnson's 
camp  at  lake  George  was  protected  nei- 
ther by  entrenchments,  nor  by  cannon. 

Dieskau,  therefore,  directed  his  march 
towards  fort  Edward,  and  when  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  the  place,  commu- 
nicated to  his  army  his  design  of  a  tuck- 
ing the  fort,  and  expressed  to  them  entire 
confidence  of  success.  His  army,  which 
consisted  mostly  of  Canadians  and  In- 
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dians,  were  not  however  bo  sanguine  in 
their  expectations.  Thev  by  no  means 
relished  the  idea  of  making  an  assault 
upon  the  fort,  where  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  destructive  fire  of  can- 
non  ;  but  they  expressed  a  willingness  to 
attack  the  English  in  their  camp  at  lake 
George,  where  they  supposed  that  mus- 
kets would  be  the  only  arms  employed 
against  tbein.  Under  these  circumstances 
Dieskau  found  it  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  inclination  of  his  troops  and  im- 
mediately altered  the  direction  of  his 
march  and  proceeded  towards  the  Eng- 
lish encampment. 

Johnson  had  no  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach, or  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
till  after  their  departure  from  South  bay, 
when  he  learned  that  a  large  body  of 
French  and  Indians  were  on  their  march 
towards  fort  Edward.  He  immediately 
sent  off  two  separate  messengers  to  ap- 
prise the  garrison  of  the  intended  attack, 
and  to  bring  him  intelligence  respecting 
the  force  and  designs  of  the  enemy.  One 
of  these  messengers  was  intercepted  and 
slain;  the  other  returned  about  midnight, 
and  reported  that  he  saw  the  enemy  about 
four  miles  to  the  northward  of  fort  Ed- 
ward, and  evidently  designing  an  attack 
upon  that  place.  In  the  morning  it  was 
resolved  in  a  council  of  war  that  one 
thousand  English  and  a  number  of  In- 
dians should  be  detached  and  sent  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Williams  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy  in  their  return  to  lake 
Champlain,  either  as  victors  or  defeated 
in  their  designs  upon  fort  Edward. 

The  English  encampment  had  lake 
George  on  one  side,  and  two  other  sides 
were  covered  by  swamps  and  thick  woods; 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  detachment 
a  slight  breast-work  of  logs  was  thrown 
up  and  a  few  cannon,  which  had  just  ar- 
rived, were  planted  in  front,  which  was 
the  only  assailable  side.  Williams  had 
proceeded  only  four  miles  when  he  met 
the  enemy  in  full  march  towards  John- 
son's encampment.  An  engagement  im- 
mediately ensued,  but  Williams  was  obli- 
ged to  retreat  before  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy-.  Johnson,  hearing  the  firing 
and  perceiving  that  it  approached,  beat  to 
arms  and  dispatched  Col.  Cole  with  JMH) 
men  to  cover  the  retreat,  while  he  made 
the  best  preparation  he  could  for  receiv- 
ing Uie  enemy.  About  10  o'clock  some 
small  parties  came  running  back  to  the 
camp  with  intelligence  that  the  detach- 
ment was  attacked  on  all  sides  and  was 
retreating ;  and  soon  after  they  who  es- 
caped returned  in  considerable  bodies  to 
the  encampment. 

At  half  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  enemy 

Pt.  ii.  2 


were  seen  to  approach  in  regular  order, 
aiming  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
encampment.  When  they  arrived  within 
about  150  yords  of  the  breast  work,  they 
halted,  and  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
filed  off  upon  the  right  and  left  flanks. 
The  regular  troops  then  moved  forward 
and  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  cen- 
tre by  platoon  firing,  which,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  produced  little  effect.  A 
brisk  fire  was  now  opened  upon  the  ene- 
my by  the  artillery  stationed  at  the  breast- 
work, which  so  terrified  the  Canadians 
and  Indians,  that  they  immediately  be- 
took themselves  to  the  swamps,  where 
from  behind  logs  and  trees  they  kept  up 
an  irregular  fire  upon  the  encampment. 

The  engagement  now  became  general, 
and  the  French  regular  troops,  for  some 
time,  maintained  their  ground  and  order ; 
but  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  the 
Canadians  and  Indians,  and  suffering  se- 
verely by  the  incessant  fire  from  tho 
breast- work,  they  at  length  directed  their 
attack  to  the  right,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  firmness  by  the  regiments  of 
Ruggles,  Williams  and  Titcomb.  After 
continuing  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
this  point  for  about  an  hour,  and  sustain- 
ing a  heavy  loss  from  the  fire  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Dieskau  attempted  a  retreat,  as  tho 
only  means  of  saving  the  remainder  of  his 
troops. 

Observing  his  intention,  a  party  of  tho 
English  leaped  over  their  breast-work, 
and  falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  French, 
soon  dispersed  them.  Dieskau  was  found 
resting  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  wound- 
ed and  unable  to  walk.  As  a  provincial 
soldier  approached  him,  he  was  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  watch  to 
present  to  him  ;  but  the  soldier,  suppos- 
ing that  he  was  feeling  for  a  pocket  pistol, 
discharged  his  musket  at  him  and  gave 
him  a  mortal  wound  in  his  hip. 

The  enemy  on  their  retreat  collected 
and  made  a  halt  at  the  place  where  the 
engagement  began  in  the  morning  with 
the  detachment  under  Col.  Williams. — 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  200 
men  under  the  command  of  Capt.  M'Gin- 
ncs,  a  New  Hampshire  officer,  who  had 
been  ordered  from  fort  Edward  to  the  aid 
of  the  main  army  under  Johnson.  Tho 
attack  was  made  with  impetuosity  and 
spirit,  and  the  French,  after  a  resistance 
of  nearly  two  hours,  were  again  dispersed 
in  every  direction.  In  this  last  engage- 
ment the  English  lost  12  men,  and  Tho 
brave  M'Ginnes  died  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Johnson's  encampment,  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received. 

The  wholo  loss  of  the  English  in  these 
several  engagements  was       slain,  and 
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60  wounded.  Among  the  ulain  were  Col. 
Williams,  Mnj.  Ashley ,  and  Captains  In- 
gersoll,  Porter,  Ferrel,  Stoddard  and  M'- 
Ginnes,  and  among  the  wounded  was 
Col.  Johnson.  Of  the  Indians  belonging 
to  Johnson's  army  about  40  were  slain, 
among  whom  was  Hcndrick,  a  distin- 
guished Mohawk  sachem.  The  loss  of 
the  French  was  about  700  slain,  and 
among  these  were  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction. Johnson  was  deterred  by  fear, 
or  Borne  other  cause,  from  pursuing  the 
retreating  enemy,  or  making  any  attempt 
upon  their  works  on  lake  Champlain  ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1755, 
was  spent  in  erecting  a  fort  at  the  south 
end  of  lake  George,  which  was  afterwards 
called  fort  William  Henry. 


Section  VI. 

French  and  English  Colonies— from  1756 
to  1 758.  Fort  IVillium  Henry  surren- 
dered to  the  French — Massacre  of  the 
garrison. 

In  1756  a  considerable  number  of  troops, 
and  several  distinguished  officers  arrived 
from  England,  and  a  large  provincial  ar- 
my was  collected  at  Albany  and  at  fort 
William  Henry.  But  while  the  English 
officers  were  deliberating  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued  and  the  troops  were  lying 
inactive,  the  French,  under  the  brave 
Montcalm,  were  prosecuting  their  affairs 
with  energy  and  success.  With  scarcely 
any  loss  on  their  part,  they  succeeded  in 
takiucr  and  demolishing  the  forts  at  Os- 
wego,  where  they  took  1400  prisoners, 
120  pieces  of  cannon,  14  mortars,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  military 
stores  and  provisions,  and  also  2  sloops 
and  200  batteaux.  The  English  suffered 
the  season  to  pass  away  without  any  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  their  loss,  or  annoy  the 
enemy. 

The  command  of  the  English  forces  in 
America  having  been  given  to  Lord  Lou- 
don, he  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
spring  of  1757,  with  6000  men  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  French  fortress 
at  Louisburg.  At  Halifax  his  force  was 
increased  to  J2,<H)0  men,  with  a  fleet  of 
15  ships  of  the  line  and  a  large  number 
of  transports  under  admiral  Holbume. 
But  he  here  received  intelligence,  that  a 
French  fleet  of  17  line  of  battle  ships  and 
three  frigates  had  arrived  at  Louisburg — 
that  their  land  force  amounted  to  6000 
regulars,  3000  natives,  and  1300  Indians, 
and  that  the  place  was  well  provided 
with  ammunition,  provisions  and  military 
■tores.  This  information,  dissipating  ere* 
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ry  prospect  of  success,  tho  expedition  was 
consequently  abandoned. 

During  these  transactions  the  French 
under  Montcalm  were  by  no  means  inac- 
tive. As  early  as  tho  20th  of  March,  they 
made  an  attempt  to  take  fort  William 
Henry  by  surprise,  but  their  object  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  of  the  garrison, 
and  several  of  their  number  slain.  They, 
however,  succeeded  in  burning  threo 
sloops,  a  large  number  of  batteaux,  three 
store  houses,  and  indeed  every  thing  of 
value,  which  was  not  protected  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring,  Col.  Par- 
ker was  sent  down  the  lake,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  about  400  men,  to  attack  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard  at  Ticonderoga, 
but  he  was  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade  of 
French  and  Indians,  who  fell  upon  him 
with  such  impetuosity  and  success,  that 
only  two  officers  and  70  privates  of  hia 
number  escaped.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  Montcalm  resolved  once  more  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  fort  William 
Henry.  For  this  purpose  he  collected,  at 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  all  his 
forces,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  and  con- 
sisting of  regulars,Canadians  and  Indians. 

General  Webb,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces  devolved  on 
the  departure  of  Lord  Loudon,  wishing 
to  examine  the  works  at  lake  George,  and 
to  ascertain  the  force  and  condition  of  the 
enemy  at  their  posts  on  lake  Champlain, 
selected  Major  Putnam  with  200  men  to 
escort  him  to  fort  William  Henry.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  Putnam  set  out  with 
IB  men  in  three  boats  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitering  the  enemy  at  Ticonderoga; 
but  before  he  reached  the  northwest  bay, 
he  discovered  a  body  of  men  on  an  island, 
and  leaving  two  of  his  boats  to  fish  he 
hastened  back  in  the  other  with  the  in- 
formation. 

He  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
Webb  only,  who,  with  much  reluctance, 
permitted  Putnam  to  return  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  further  discoveries  and  of 
bringing  off  the  boats.  In  accomplishing 
this  business,  he  was  observed  and  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  and,  although  at 
times  nearly  surrounded  by  their  canoes, 
effected  his  retreat  to  the  fort.  These  trans- 
actions were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
garrison  by  an  injunction  of  secrecy  from 
Webb,  who  ordered  Putnam  to  prepare 
immediately  to  escort  him  back  to  fort 
Edward.  Putnam,  wishing  to  be  engaged 
in  surprising  the  enemy,  observed,  he 
hoped  his  excellency  did  not  intend  to 
neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giving 
battle,  should  the  enemy  presume  to 
land."   To  whieh  the  general  coldly  re- 
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plied,  "  what  do  you  think  we  should  do 
here." 

The  next  day  Webb  returned  to  fort 
Edward,  and  the  day  following,  Col.  Mon- 
roe was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  lake  George.  The  day 
after  his  arrival  the  French  and  Indians 
under  Montcalm  appeared  upon  the  lake, 
effected  a  landing  with  but  little  opposi- 
tion, and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the 
fort.  Montcalm,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a 
letter  to  Monroe,  stating  that  he  felt  him- 
self bound  in  humanity  to  urge  the  Eng- 
lish commander  to  surrender  before  any 
of  the  Indians  were  slain  and  their  savage 
temper  further  inflamed  by  a  resistance, 
which  would  be  unavailing.  Monroe  re- 
plied that  as  the  fortress  had  been  entrust, 
ed  to  him,  both  his  honor  and  his  duty 
required  him  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

The  garrison,  amounting  to  about  2500 
men,  made  a  gallant  defence ;  while  Mon- 
roe, aware  of  his  danger,  sent  frequent  ex- 
presses to  fort  Edward  for  succor.  But 
Webb  remained  inactive  and  apparently 
indifferent  during  these  alarming  trans- 
actions. On  the  8th  or  9th  day  of  the 
siege,  Gen.  Johnson  was  permitted  to  sot 
out  for  the  relief  of  fort  William  Henry 
with  the  provincial  regiments  and  Put- 
nam's rangers;  but  he  had  proceeded  on- 
ly three  miles,  when  he  received  orders 
from  Webb  for  his  immediate  return. 
Webb  then  wrote  to  Monroe  that  he  could 
afford  him  no  assistance,  and  advised  him 
to  surrender  on  the  best  terms  he  could 
obtain. 

Monroe  and  his  garrison,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  relief  from  fort  Edward,  de- 
fended themselves  with  much  spirit  and 
resolution,  till  the  9th  of  August,  when, 
their  works  having  become  much  injured 
and  their  ammunition  nearly  expended, 
all  their  hopes  of  holding  out  were  at  once 
blasted  by  the  reception  of  Webb's  letter, 
which  Montcalm  had  intercepted,  and 
now  Bent  in  with  further  proposals  for  a 
surrenderor  the  fort.  Articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  therefore  agreed  upon  and  sign- 
ed by  Montcalm  and  Monroe,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should 
inarch  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage — 
should  be  escorted  to  fort  Edward  by  a 
detachment  of  French  troops,  and  should 
not  serve  against  the  French  for  the  term 
of  18  months — that  the  works  and  all  the 
warlike  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the 
French — and  that  the  siek  and  wounded 
of  the  garrison  should  remain  under  the 
protection  of  Montcalm  and  should  be 
permitted  to  return  as  soon  as  they  were 
recovered. 
After  the  capitulation  no  further  trouble! 


were  apprehended.  But  the  garrison  had 
no  sooner  marched  out  of  the  fort,  than  a 
scene  of  perfidy  and  barbarity  began  to  be 
witnessed,  which  it  is  impossible  for  lan- 
guage to  describe.  Wholly  regardless  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  Indians 
attached  to  the  French  army,  fell  upon 
the  defenceless  soldiers,  plundering  and 
murdering  all  who  came  in  their  way. 
The  French  were  idle  spectators  of  this 
bloody  scene ;  nor  could  all  the  entreaties 
of  Col.  Monroe  persuade  them  to  furnish 
the  escort,  as  stipulated  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation.  On  this  fatal  day  about  1500 
of  the  English  were  either  murdered  by 
the  savages  or  carried  by  them  into  cap. 
tivity,  never  to  return. 

The  day  following  these  horrid  trans- 
actions, Major  Putnam  was  despatched 
from  fort  Edward  wilh  his  rangers,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  He 
reached  lake  George  just  after  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  had  left  the  shore,  and  awful 
indeed  was  the  scene  which  preseutcd  it- 
self. "  The  fort  was  entirely  demolished, 
the  barracks,  out  houses  and  buildings 
were  a  heap  of  ruins — the  cannon,  stores, 
boats  and  vessels  were  all  carried  away. 
The  fires  were  still  burning — the  Biuoke 
and  stench  offensive  and  suffocating.  In- 
numerable fragments  of  human  skulls  and 
bones,  and  carcasses  half  consumed,  were 
still  frying  and  broiling  in  the  decaying 
fires.  Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  scalp- 
ing knives  and  tomahawks,  in  all  tho 
wantonness  of  Indian  fierceness  and  bar-, 
barity,  were  every  where  to  be  seen.  More 
than  100  women,  butchered  and  shock- 
ingly mangled,  lay  upon  the  ground,  still 
weltering  in  their  gore.  Devastation, 
barbarity  and  horror,  every  where  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  spectacle  presented  waa 
too  diabolical  and  awful  either  to  be  en- 
dured or  described."* 

The  French  satisfied  with  their  suc- 
cess, retired  to  their  works  at  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther was  effected  in  this  quarter  worthy 
of  notice,  either  by  the  French  or  English, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and 
thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1757,  in 
which  the  English  suffered  exceedingly 
in  lives  and  property  and  gained  nothing. 
This  want  or  success  was  doubtless  ow- 
ing, in  some  measure,  to  the  inefficiency 
and  ignorance  of  the  British  ministry  in 
relation  to  American  affairs,  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
ability  and  energy  in  the  generals,  to 
whom  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  en- 
trusted. 


*  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Belknap  that  tho  Indiana 
•or Ted  in  thia  expedition,  on  tho  promise  or  plun. 
der.aud  were  epraged  at  the  term*  of  capitulation. 
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Section  VII. 

Frenth  and  English  Colonies — Events  of 
175*.  Capture  of  Louisburg — Aber- 
erombie defeated — Fort  Fronttnac  and 
J)u  Qhcsiu  taken. 

The  repeated  failure  of  the  British  arms 
in  America,  having  created  much  dissat- 
isfaction botli  at  home  and  in  tlic  colonies, 
n  chang<>  of  ministry  was  found  to  be  in- 
dispensable, in  order  tn  secure  the  public 
confidence  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  nation  ;  and  this  was  effectually 
done  by  the  appointment  of  William  Pitt 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  From  this 
time  the/ British  affairs  in  America  assum- 
ed a  more  favorable  aspect.  Instead  of 
defeat  and  disgrace,  victory  and  triumph 
now  usually  attended  the  "English  arms. 
Measures  were  concerted  with  wisdom 
and  prudence  and  executed  with  prompt- 
ness and  vigor. 

In  phnning  the  campaign  of  1756,  it 
was  determined  that  the  French  settle- 
ments should  be  attacked  upon  several 
different  points  at  the  same  time.  Twelve 
thousand  troops  were  to  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  Louisburg  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  16000  were  to  proceed  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  6000 
against  Du  Quesne ;  and  the  several 
American  colonics  were  called  upon  to 
furnish  troops,  and  to  make  all  the  exer- 
tions in  their  power  to  aid  and  facilitate 
these  expeditions. 

General  Amherst  took  command  of  the 
expedition  against'  Louisburg,  assisted  by 
Gens.  Wolfe,  Whilemore  and  Lawrence, 
and  by  Admiral  Boscawen.who command- 
ed the  fleet.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  157 
sail,  and  having  the  troops  on  board,  sailed 
from  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  an- 
chored about  seven  miles  west  of  Louis- 
burg. On  the  8th  a  landing  was  effected 
under  the  gallant  Wolfe,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  place  was  completely  invested. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  upwards  of  3000 
men,  mostly  regulars,  and  the  harbor  was 
defended  by  six  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  all  under  the  command  of  cheva- 
lier Drueour.  Amherst  proceeded  with 
caution,  but  with  such  vigor  that  the 
French  ships  were  soon  destroyed,  and 
the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  pris- 
oners of  war  on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  expedition  against  the  French  posts 
on  lake  Chumplain,  devolved  upon  Gen. 
Abererombie.  Having  assembled  about 
7000  recriihir  and  IMMKl  provincial  troops, 
with  a  line  tram  of  artillery  and  the  neces- 
sary lu-litary  stores,  he  «.n  Hie  .*ith  of  July 
embarked  his  army  at  fort  William  Henry, 
on  board  '.'00  battraux  and  1  :{5  whale  boats*  | 


I  and  the  next  morning  landed,  without 
opposition,  near  the  north  end  of  lake 
George.  Forming  his  men  into  three 
columns,  he  moved  forward  towards  the 
enemy,  whose  advanced  party,  consisting 
of  one  hatlalion,  lay  encamped  behind  a 
breast-work  of  logs.  On  the  approach  of 
the  English,  they  set  fire  to  their  breast- 
work and  tents  "and  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation. The  English  continued  to  ad- 
vance, but  were  soon  embarrassed  and 
thrown  into  some  disorder  by  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  wood. 

Lord  Howe  was  in  the  front  of  the  cen- 
tre column  with  Major  Putnam,  when  a 
skirmish  commenced  on  the  left  with  the 
party  of  the  enemy  which  had  retreated 
from  the  breast-work.  One  hundred  men 
immediately  filed  off  under  Putnam  and 
Howe,  and  they  soon  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  whose  first  fire  proved  fatal  to  his 
lordship.  Howe  had  made  himself  the 
idol  of  the  army  by  his  affability  and  vir- 
tues, and  his  fall  animated  Putnam  and 
his  party  to  avenge  his  death.  They  cut 
their  way  throngh  the  enemy,  and  being 
joined  by  another  party  of  the  English, 
slew  about  tt00  of  the  French,  and  took  148 
prisoners.  But  the  English  columns,  be- 
ing broken  and  embarrassed  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood,  Abererombie  deemed  it 
advisable  to  march  back  to  the  place 
where  they  had  landed  in  the  morning, 
rather  than  pass  the  night  where  they 
were.  The  next  day  Col.  Bradstreet, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  army,  took  pos- 
session of  the  saw'  mills  without  opposi- 
tion, and  the  general  once  more  advanced 
upon  the  enemy. 

The  fort  at  Ticonderoga  waa  very  fa- 
vorably situated  for  defence.  It  waa  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  water,  and  about 
half  the  other  side  was  protected  by  a  deep 
swamp,  while  the  line  of  defence  was 
completed  by  the  erection  of  a  breast- 
work nine  feet  high  on  the  only  assaila- 
ble ground.  The  ground  before  the  breast- 
work was  covered  with  felled  trees  and 
with  bushes,  arranged  with  a  view  to  im- 
pede the  approach  of  the  English.  The 
French  garrison  consisted  of  6000  men 
and  a  reinforcement  of  :U)00  troops  under 
M.  de  Levy,  was  expected  soon  to  join 
them. 

Abererombie,  wishing  to  get  possession 
of  the  fort  before  the  garrison  should  be 
augmented  by  the  expected  reinforce- 
ment, sent  forward  his  engineer  to  re- 
counoitcr  the  works,  who  reported  that 
the  breast-work  was  unfinished  and  that 
he  believed  the  place  might  be  immedi- 
ately assaulted  by  musketry  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  The  general  con- 
I  tiding  in  this  intelligence,  marched  for- 
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ward  to  the  attack  in  regular  order  and 
with  undaunted  firmness.  The  French 
opened  upon  them  a  well  directed  fire  from 
their  artillery,  notwithstanding  which,  the 
English  moved  forward  undismayed  till 
they  became  entangled  and  stopped  by  the 
timber  which  had  been  felled  to  impede 
their  approach .  For  four  hours  they  strove 
to  cut,  with  their  swords,  their  way  to  the 
breast-work  through  the  limbs  and  bush- 
es, but  without  success.  All  this  time 
they  were  exposed  to  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  completely  shelter- 
ed by  their  breast-work.  Their  numbers 
continually  diminishing  and  noprospectof 
success  appearing,  Abercrombie  thought 
it  expedient  to  retreat,  and  accordingly 
led  back  his  army  to  their  former  encamp- 
ment without  being  pursued  or  molested 
by  the  enemy. 

The  English  lost  in  this  encounter  1800 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  2500  stand 
of  arms.  Every  part  of  the  army  engaged 
behaved  with  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
but  the  loss  fell  heaviest  on  a  highland 
regiment,  commanded  by  Lord  Murray. 
Or  this  regiment,  one  half  of  the  privates 
and  25  officers  were  either  slain  on  the 
spot  or  severely  wounded.  So  severe  a 
loss  determined  the  commander-in-chief 
to  withdraw  from  this  scene  of  carnage, 
and  he  hastened  back  with  his  shattered 
army  to  the  encampment  at  lake  George, 
from  whence  he  sent  off  all  the  wounded, 
who  could  be  safely  removed,  to  fort  Ed- 
ward and  Albany. 

How  far  the  conduct  of  General  Aber- 
crombie is  reprehensible  in  this  unfortu- 
nate affair,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine. 
The  censure  of  mankind  almost  always 
follows  misfortune  ;  and  so  it  was  in  the 
present  ease.  The  attempt  to  take  the 
fort  by  storm  was  considered  a  rash  and 
imprudent  measure — and  the  retreat  was 
condemned  as  pusillanimous  and  unne- 
cessary. And,  indeed,  with  troops,  who 
had  manifested  such  courage  and  intre- 
pidity in  the  assault,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  what  could  have  prevented  the 
commencement  of  a  regular  siege. 

Notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  morti- 
fication, Abercrombie  did  not  suffer  his 
army  to  remain  inactive.  He  dispatched 
General  Stanwix  to  erect  a  fort  at  the 
carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Onondaga  rivers;  and  Col.  Bradstrect, 
with  3000  men,  mostly  provincials,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  against  fort  Fronte- 
nac,  situated  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Ontario. 
Rmdstreet  landed  his  men  within  one 
mile  of  the  fort,  before  the  enemy  had  any 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  the  gar- 
ment, consisting  of  only  1 10  Frenchmen, 
with  a  few  Indians,  could  do  no  other  than 


surrender  at  discretion.  In  the  fort  were 
found  GO  cannon,  16  mortars,  and  small 
arms,  military  stores,  merchandise  and 
provisions  in  large  quantities.  He  aluo 
captured  all  the  enemy's  shipping  on  tho 
lake,  consisting  of  nine  armed  vessels; 
and  having  destroyed  them  and  the  fort 
he  returned  to  Oswego. 

While  these  things  were  transacting, 
General  Forbes  was  making  his  advances 
towards  fort  Du  Quesne,  of  which  he  got 
possession  on  the  25th  of  November,  the 
French  having  abandoned  it  and  retreated 
down  the  Ohio  river.  Having  repaired 
the  works,  he  changed  the  name  of  tho 
fort  to  Pittsburgh,  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  the  secretary  of  state  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  American  affairs.  Such 
were  the  events  of  the  year  1758.  The 
British  arms  had  every  where  been  suc- 
cessful, excepting  in  the  attack  upon  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  the  hopes  and  confidence 
of  the  public  were  every  where  revived. 
General  Amherst,  having  left  a  strong 
garrison  at  Louisburg,  returned  to  Bon- 
ton.  Thence  he  proceeded,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  to  Albany  with  six 
regiments,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fall 
and  winter  were  there  spent  in  concert- 
ing measures  and  making  preparations  for 
the  campaign  of  the  following  year. 


Section  VIII. 

French  and  English  Colonies — Transac- 
actions  of  175!)  and  1760.  (Quebec  ta- 
ken—  Ticondcrogiiy  Crown  Point  and 
.Yiagara  taken — Expedition  against  tht 
St.  Francis  Indians— Montreal  and  Can- 
ada surrender. 

The  advantages  obtained  over  the 
French  in  the  preceding  campaign  gave 
the  British  Minister  reason  to  hope  this 
year  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Three  expeditions  were  therefore  project- 
ed— one  against  Quebec,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Wolfe,  one  against  the  forts 
on  lake  Champlain,  under  Gen.  Amherst, 
who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  America,  and  one  against 
the  French  fort  at  Niagara,  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  Gen.  Prideaux  and  Sir  William 
Johnson.  It  was  believed  that  while  these 
generals  were  making  their  attacks  on 
different  points,  they  would  assist  each 
other,  by  dividing  the  forces  and  embar- 
rassing the  councils  of  the  enemy. 

The  conquest  of  Quebec  was  looked 
upon  aR  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  object  of  the  campaign.  The  city 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art, 
formidable  on  account  of  the  number  and 
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bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  could  not  lie  much  injured 
by  a  fleet,  or  be  approached  but  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  hazard  by  laud.  As 
soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Wolfe 
embarked  his  troops  at  Louisburg,  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  landed  his  whole  army  on  the 
island  of  Orleans  a  little  below  Quebec, 
without  difficulty  or  opposition. 

Quebec  was  commanded  by  Montcalm, 
an  able  and  experienced  general ;  and  was 
(defended  by  works  which  were  deemed 
impregnable,  and  by  an  army  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  English.  Wolfe 
.continued  his  offensive  operations  with- 
out a  prospect  of  success  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  it  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  effect  a  landing  above  the 
«ity,  and  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general 
engagement.  Tho  fleet,  with  the  army 
on  board,  moved  up  the  river  under  Ad- 
miral Saunders,  and  effected  a  landing  on 
the  12th  of  September,  a  little  after  mid- 
night. Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  first  party,  ascended  the  heights,  and 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  as  fast  as  they 
arrived. 

Montcalm  no  sooner  learned  that  the 
British  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, than  he  abandoned  his  strong  camp 
at  Montmorenci,  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement.  Both  armies  were  soon 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  with  their  re- 
spective generals  at  their  head.  About  1) 
o'clock  the  French  army  advanced,  open- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  irregular  and  ill 
directed  fire.  The  fire  of  the  English  was 
reserved  till  the  enemy  had  approached 
within  40  yards  of  their  line,  when  it  was 
opened  with  effect  and  kept  up  with  much 
spirit.  Both  generals  were  determined  to 
conquer  or  die,  and  for  a  while  the  con- 
flict was  dreadful.  But  the  English  ad- 
vanced with  such  firmness  and  intrepidi- 
ty, that  the  French  were  unable  to  stand, 
and  were  soon  defeated  and  dispersed  or 
made  prisoners. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  both  fell  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  armies.  The  loss 
of  the  French  in  this  battle  was  500  slain, 
and  about  1000  prisoners.  The  English 
had  50  killed,  including  i)  officers,  and  500 
wounded.  The  French  disheartened  by 
their  losses,  were  thrown  into  great  con- 
fusion ;  and  on  the  ltfth  of  September,  the 
remainder  of  the  French  troops  nnd  the 
city  of  Quebec  were  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  at 
Quebec,  General  Amherst  was  cautiously 
advancing  along  lnke  Champluin.  He 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga  in 
the  latter  part  of  July,  without  opposition,  | 


and  immediately  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  reducing  the  fortress  by  a  regu- 
lar sjcov.  The  enemy  at  first  manifested 
a  disposition  to  make  a  resolute  stand,  but 
soon  dispaired  of  holding  out  against  the 
cautious  advances  of  Amherst,  and,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  having  dismantled  the 
fortress,  they  abandoned  it,  and  repaired 
to  Crown  Point. 

Tiie  next  day  Amherst  took  possession 
of  the  fort,  and  began  immediately  to  re- 
pair and  enlarge  it,  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  proceeding  against  Crown  Point. 
He  had  scouting  parties  continually  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my, one  of  which  returned  to  the  English 
camp  on  the  first  of  August  with  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  had  abandoned 
Crowu  Point  also,  and  had  gone  down  the 
lake  without  destroying  their  works.  A 
body  of  rangers  was  immediately  dispatch- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  on 
the  4  th  the  whole  army  moved  forward  to 
Crown  Point,  where  they  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  strong  fortress. 

The  French  troops  retired  to  the  isle 
Aux  Noix,  which  is  situated  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake,  and  effectually  commands 
the  passage  into  Canada  in  this  quarter. 
Here  they  collected  their  forces,  to  the 
amount  of  o500,  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, and  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  English.  The  French  having  four 
vessels  on  the  lake,  mounted  with  can- 
non, Amherst  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
proceed  further,  till  he  had  provided  a 
superior  naval  force.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  determined  that  the  Indians  should 
feel  his  resentment  for  their  repeated  dep- 
redations upon  the  English  colonies. 
Maj.  Rogers,  a  brave  and  experienced  of- 
ficer from  New  Hampshire,  was  therefore 
selected  to  conduct  an  expedition  against 
the  St.  Francis  Indians,  whose  village 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  not  far  from  Three  Rivers, 
These  Indians  were  noted  for  their  mas- 
sacres aud  cruelties  to  the  English. 

Rogers  embarked  at  Crown  Point  on 
the  12th  of  September,  with  200  men,  and 
proceeded  down  the  lake  in  batteaux.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  he  set  out,  while  en- 
camped on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
a  keg  of  gunpowder  accidentally  explod- 
ed, by  which  a  captain  and  several  men 
were  wounded,  who  were  sent  back  to 
Crown  Point,  with  a  party  to  attend  them. 
This  event  reduced  Rogers'  force  to  143 
men.  Willi  these  he  moved  forward  to 
Missisco  bay,  where  be  concealed  his 
boats  among  some  bushes  which  hung 
over  one  of  the  streams,  and  left  in  them 
provisions  sufficient  to  carry  them  back 
to  Crown  Point. 
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Having  left  two  of  his  rangers  to  watch 
the  boats,  Rogers  advanced  into  the  wil- 
derness;  but,  the  second  evening  after 
he  left  the  bay,  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
trusty  rangers,  and  informed  that  a  party 
of  400  French  and  Indians  had  discovered 
the  boats  and  sent  them  away  with  ">0 
men,  and  that  the  remainder  were  in  pur- 
suit of  the  English.  Rogers  kept  this 
intelligence  to  himself,  but  despatched  a 
lieutenant  and  eight  men,  with  the  two 
rangers,  to  Crown  Point,  to  inform  Gi  n. 
Amherst  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
request  him  to  send  provisions  to  Coos  on 
Connecticut  river,  by  which  route  he  in- 
tended to  return. 

Rogers  now  determined  to  outmarch 
the  enemy,  and  pushed  onward  towards 
St.  Francis  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
He  came  in  sight  of  the  village  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  and,  leav- 
ing  his  men  to  refresh  themselves,  he 
dressed  himself  in  the  Indian  garb,  and 
went  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  town. 
He  found  the  Indians  engaged  in  a  grand 
dance,  without  apprehensions  of  danger, 
and,  returning  about  one  o'clock,  he  led 
forward  his  men  within  500  yard*  of  the 
town.  At  four  o'clock,  the  dance  was 
ended,  and  the  Indians  retired  to  rest. 

Having  posted  his  men  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable situation,  at  day  break  Rogers 
commenced  the  assault.  The  place  was 
completely  surprised.  The  Indian  meth- 
od of  slaughter  was  adopted.  Wherever 
the  savages  were  found,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  they  were  slain  without 
distinction  and  without  mercy.  As  the 
lieht  appeared  the  ferocity  of  the  provin- 
cials was  increased  by  discovering  the 
scalps  of  several  hundred  of  their  coun- 
trymen, suspended  on  poles  and  waving 
in  the  air.  They  were  determined  to  re- 
venge tho  blood  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  spared  no  pains  completely  to 
destroy  the  village  and  its  inhabitants. 
Of  the  300  souls,  which  the  village  con- 
tained, 200  were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  '.JO 
taken  prisoners.  The  English  lost  only 
one  killed  and  six  slightly  wounded. 

Having  reduced  the  village  to  ashes, 
and  refreshed  his  men,  Rogers  set  out  on 
his  return,  at  b)  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  the  addition  of  five  English  captives, 
whom  he  had  retaken,  and  such  articles 
of  plunder  as  he  could  easily  carry  away. 
To  avoid  his  pursuers  he  proceeded  up 
the  river  St.  Francis,  nnd  directed  his 
course  toward  Coos  on  the  Connecticut. 
On  his  march  he  was  several  limes  at- 
tacked in  the  rear,  and  lost  seven  men  ; 
but  forming  an  ambuscade  on  his  own 
track,  he  at  length  fell  upon  the  enemy 
with  such  success  as  to  put  an  end  to  fur- 
ther annoyance  or  pursuit. 


In  the  mean  lime,  by  order  of  General 
Amherst,  Samuel  Stevens  ajid  three  oth- 
ers proceeded  from  Charlestown  up  Con- 
necticut river,  with  two  canoes,  loaded 
with  provisions.  They  landed  on  Round 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  Passumpsic  river, 
where  they  encamped  for  th«  night;  but 
in  the  morning,  hearing  the  report  of 
guns,  and  supposing  Indians  to  be  in  the 
vicinity,  they  were  so  terrified  that  they 
reloaded  their  provisions  and  hastened 
back  to  Charlestown.  Rogers  was  at  this 
time  encamped  a  few  miles  up  the  Pas- 
sumpsic. Abcut  noon  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and,  observing  fire 
on  the  island,  he  made  a  raft  and  passed 
over  to  it ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, no  provisions  had  been  left. 
His  men,  already  reduced  to  a  state  of 
starvation,  were  so  dishearted  by  this  dis- 
covery that  a  considerable  number  of  them 
died  before  the  next  day.  Rogers  now  gave 
up  the  command  of  his  men,  and  told 
them-  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Some 
were  lo.«t  in  the  woods,  but  Rogers  and 
most  of  his  party,  after  almost  incredible 
hardships,  succeeded  in  reaching  Charles- 
town. Here,  having  collected  and  refresh- 
ed the  survivors  of  his  heroic  band,  Rogers 
proceeded  with  them  to  Crown  Point, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, and  joined  the  army  under  Gen. 
Amherst ;  and  upon  examination  he  found 
that  his  loss,  after  leaving  the  ruins  of  St. 
Francis,  was  3  commissioned  officers  and 
46  non  commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

While  Rogers  was  humbling  the  In- 
dians, Amherst  was  preparing  a  naval 
force  to  attack  the  enemy  at  the  Isle  Aux 
Noix.  This  being  in  readiness,  he  pro- 
ceeded down  the  lake  in  the  beginning  of 
October ;  but,  the  season  being  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  weather  becoming  tem- 
pestuous, the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
and  he  returned  to  Crown  Point,  after 
having  taken,  or  destroyed,  most  of  the 
enemy's  shipping.  Here  Amherst  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  autumn  in  enlarging 
the  works  and  putting  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  another  campaign. 

Gen.  Prideaux  had  proceeded  to  Niag- 
ara in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  in- 
vested the  fort  about  the  middle  of  July  ; 
but,  being  unfortunately  killed  on  the 
20th  of  that  mouth,  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Sir  William  Johnson.  John- 
son prosecuted  the  siege  with  the  great- 
est vigor,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  July,  intercepted  and  defeated,  after  a 
severe"  conflict,  a  body  of  1200  French 
and  some  Indians,  who  were  marching  to  ' 
the  relief  of  the  garrison.  This  battle 
was  fought  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and,  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  garrison 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war 
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Montreal  was  now  the  only  place  of 
much  strength,  or  consequence,  in  pos- 
session ot*  the  French ;  and  towards  this 
point,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1760,  the  English  concentrated  all  their 
efforts.  It  was  resolved  that,  while  Gen. 
Murray,  with  the  English  forces  at  Que- 
bec, proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  Col. 
Haviland  should  lead  on  the  forces  from 
lake  Chauiplain,  and  General  Amherst 
should  approach  Montreal  with  a  consid- 
erable force  by  the  way  of  lake  Ontario. 
These  armies  moved  forward  with  but 
little  opposition,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's 
progress,  they  all  arrived  at  Montreal  on 


CANADA  CEDED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

the  6th  and  7th  of  September,  within  two 
days  of  each  other. 

Amherst  began  immediately  to  prepare 
for  laying  siege  to  the  city,  and  was  get- 
ting on  his  artillery  for  that  purpose,  when 
he  received  a  flag  of  truce  from  Vaudreuil, 
the  French  commander,  who  sent  two 
officers,  demanding  proposals  for  a  capit- 
ulation. Amherst  stated  his  terms,  to 
which  the  French  finally  submitted,  and, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1760,  the  whole 
province  of  Canada  was  surrendered  to 
the  British ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Paris,  February  10,  1763,  this 
province  was  formally  ceded  to  tho  King 
of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  CONTROVERSY  WITH  NEW  YORK. 


Section  I. 
Vermont  previous  to  the  year  1760. 

During  the  Colonial  and  Indian  wars, 
the  territory  of  Vermont,  as  already  remar- 
ked, was  the  great  thoroughfare,  through 
which  most  of  their  expeditions  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  which  many  of  their  battles 
were  fought.  Rein?  situated  nearly  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  1-  rench  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  English  on  the  other,  it 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  both,  and  became  the  favorite  lurk- 
ing place  of  their  Indian  allies.  On  this 
account  the  settlement  of  the  country  had 
long  been  regarded  as  dangerous  and  im- 
practicable: nor  was  it  until  after  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English 
in  1760,  that  any  considerable  settlements 
were  made.  Several  places,  it  is  true, 
had  been  previously  occupied  both  by  Uie 
French  and  English  ;  but  they  are  rather 
to  bo  regarded  as  military  posts  than  ac- 
tual settlements. 

The  first  civilized  establishment  with- 
in the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  was 
made  in  1724,  by  the  erection  of  fort  Dum- 
mer,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
township  of  Brattleborough.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  of  country  had  previously, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  in  possession 
of  the  native  Indians.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that,  subsequently  to  the  discovery 
of  this  territory  by  Champluin,  the  natives 
had  resided  here  in  very  large  numbers. ' 


The  western  parts  of  Vermont,  includ- 
ing the  southern  portion  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  appear  to  have  been  claimed  by 
the  Iroquois  and  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  by  the  Coossucks  and  St. 
Francis  Indians,  but  the  territory  seems 
rather  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  hunting 
ground  than  a  permanent  residence. 

Although  tins  tract  of  country  was  in 
some  parts  mountainous  and  unproduc- 
tive, the  forests  were,  in  general,  well 
stored  with  game,  and  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  smaller  streams  abounded  in  excellent 
fish,  which  might  have  afforded  subsis- 
tence to  a  very  considerable  population 
in  the  savage  state.  We  must  therefore 
look  to  some  other  cause  for  the  scantiness 
of  the  population  of  these  regions,  than 
the  incapacity  of  the  country  to  support 
it ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
its  local  situation  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous Indian  nations.  Lying  on  the  fron- 
tier of  several  powerful  tribes  who  were 
incessantly  at  war  with  each  other,  it 
became  the  bloody  theatre  of  their  battles 
and  was  constantly  exposed  to  hostile  inva- 
sions from  every  quarter.  Hence  we 
perceive  that  the  same  cause  prevented 
its  becoming  a  permanent  residence  of  the 
Indians  in  earlier  times,  which  operated 
during  the  colonial  wars  to  prevent  its 
being  Mettled  by  the  French  and  English. 

As  early  as  the  year  1752,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  English  to  lay  out  two  town- 
ships and  commence  a  settlement  at  Coos 
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on  Connecticut  river,  where  Haverhill 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Newbury  in  this 
State  now  lie.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1752,  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  ordered  out  a 
party  to  explore  the  country,  survey  the 
townships  and  erect  stockades  and  lodg- 
ment for  200  men  in  each.  The  object 
was,  partly  to  get  possession  of  the  rich 
meadows  at  Coos,  and  partly  to  form  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  St. 
Francis  Indians  in  case  of  war ;  but  the 
timely  remonstrance  of  that  tribe  caused 
the  immediate  relinquishment  of  the  un- 
dertaking ;  so  much  was  their  resentment 
dreaded  at  that  early  period. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  fort  Dum- 
mer,  several  block-houses  were  built  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers  in  that  part 
of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  which  was  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
which  is  now  called  Vernon ;  and  before 
the  year  175-1,  settlements  had  been 
commenced  in  Vermont  as  far  up  the 
Connecticut  as  Westminister  and  Rock- 
ingham. But  their  advancement  was 
now  stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of 
what  waa  called  the  French  War,  which 
continued,  as  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  till  the  final  conquest  of  Canada 
in  1760.  During  this  war  these  feeble 
settlements  were  continually  harrassed 
and  annoyed  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  inhabitants  could  not  cultivate  their 
fields  without  being  every  moment  ex- 
posed to  the  deadly  fire  of  a  lurking  foe. 
Their  block-houses  were  frequently  sur- 
prised and  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
either  massacred,  or  carried  into  captivity. 

No  permanent  settlement  was  effected 
in  Vermont  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  till  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  English.  When  the 
French  proceeded  up  lake  Champlain  and 
erected  their  fortress  at  Crown  Point,  in 
1731,  they  began  a  settlement  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  in  the  present  township  of 
Addison.  This  settlement  was,  however, 
broken  up  and  all  the  settlers  retired, 
with  the  French  garrison,  into  Canada, 
before  Gen.  Amherst  in  1759. 

Such  was  the  original  condition  of 
Vermont,  and  such  were  the  establish- 
ments msde  within  its  limits  previous  to 
the  year  1760.  No  permanent  settlements 
had  been  made,  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
except  upon  the  banks  of  Connecticut 
river,  in  the  present  county  of  Windham, 
and  here  the  settlers  were  few  and  scat- 
tered, probably  not  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  more  than  two  or  three  hundred. 
But  in  their  expeditions  against  the 
French,  the  English  colonists  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  fertility 
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and  value  of  the  lands  lying  between 
Connecticut  river  and  lake  Champlain, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada  having  now 
removed  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
settling  them,  swarms  of  adventurers  be- 
gan to  immigrate  hither,  and  from  the  year 
1760,  the  population  of  Vermont  began 
to  increase  with  considerable  rapidity. 


Section  II. 

Controversy  between  JVete  Hampshire  and 
.Yew  ForA,  respecting  the  territory  of 
Vermont— from  1740  to  1704. 

When  the  English  commenced  their 
establishment  at  fort  Dummer,  that  fort 
was  supposed  to  lie  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  settlements  in 
that  vicinity  were  first  made  under  grants 
from  that  provincial  government.  But 
after  a  long  and  tedious  controversy  be- 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire respecting  their  division  line,  King 
George  II.  finally  decreed,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1740,  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  be  a 
nimilar  curve  line,  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  Merrimac  river,  at  three  miles  distant 
on  the  north  side  thereof,  beginning  at 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  ending  at  a  point 
due  north  of  Patucket  falls ;  and  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  thence  due  west  until  it 
meets  his  Majesty's  other  governments. 

This  line  was  surveyed  by  Richard  Ha- 
zen,  in  1741,  when  fort  Dummer  was 
found  to  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  north  ;  and,  as  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  repeatedly  recommended  to 
the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  to  make 
provision  for  its  support,  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  fallen  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  province,  and,  being  situa- 
ted on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut, 
it  was  supposed  that  New  Hampshire  ex- 
tended as  far  westward  as  Massachusetts ; 
that  is,  to  a  line  twenty  miles  east  of 
Hudson  river.  ■ 

In  the  year  1741,  Benning  Wentworth 
was  commissioned  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  1749,  he  made  a  grant  of  a 
township  of  land  six  miles  square,  situa- 
ted, as  he  conceived,  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  New  Hampshire,  being  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  six  miles 
north  of  Massachusetts  line.  This  town- 
ship, in  allusion  to  his  own  name,  ha 
called  Bennington.  About  the  same  time, 
a  correspondence  was  opened  between 
him  and  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  in  which  were  urged  their  re- 
spective titles  to  the  lands  on  the  west 
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aide  of  Connecticut  river;  yet  without 
regard  to  the  mo  interfering  claims,  Went- 
worth  proceeded  to  make  further  grants. 

These  grants  had  amounted  to  15  town- 
ships in  1754,  but,  this  year,  hostilities 
were  commenced  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  which  put  a  stop  to 
further  applications  and  grants  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  17f>0.  During  this 
war,  the  New  England  troops  opened  a 
road  from  Charlestown,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  Crown  Point,  and  by  frequently 
passing  through  these  lands,  became  well 
acquainted  with  their  fertility  and  value  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada  having  final- 
ly removed  the  danger  of  settling  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  these  lauds  were  now 
eagerly  sought  by  adventurers  and  spec- 
ulators. 

The  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  by 
advice  of  his  council,  now  ordered  a  sur- 
vey to  be  made  of  Connecticut  river  for 
sixty  miles,  and  three  tiers  of  townships 
to  be  laid  out  on  each  side.  As  the  ap- 
plications for  lands  still  increased,  further 
surveys  were  ordered  to  be  made,  and  so 
numerous  were  the  applications,  that  du- 
ring the  year  17(>I,  no  less  than  sixty 
townships  of  six  miles  square  were  grant- 
ed on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river. 
The  whole  number  of  grants,  in  one  or 
two  years  more,  had  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Their  extent 
was  from  Connecticut  river  on  the  east  to 
what  was  esteemed  twenty  mites  east 
of  Hudson  river,  so  fur  as  that  river  ex- 
tended to  the  northward,  and  after  that 
as  far  westward  as  lake  Champlain. 

By  the  fees  and  other  emoluments, 
which  Wentwnrth  received  in  return  for 
these  grants,  and  by  reserving  five  hun- 
dred acres  in  each  township  for  himself, 
he  was  evidently  accumulating  a  large 
fortune.  The  government  of  New  York, 
wishing  to  have  the  profits  of  these  lands, 
became  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  deter- 
mined to  check  them.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Colden,  lieutenant  governor  of  New 
York,  on  the  iteth  of  December,  1763,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  in  which  he  recited 
the  grants  made  by  Charles  II.  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  lG64,and  in  1674,  which 
embraced  among  other  parts  "  all  the 
lands  from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay." 
Founding  his  claim  upon  this  grant,  he 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Alba- 
ny to  make  returns  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  had  taken  possession  of  lands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  un- 
der titles  derived  from  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire. 

To  prevent  the  effects  which  this  proc 


lamation  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants,  the  governor 
of  Now  Hampshire,  on  his  part,  put  forth 
a  counter  proclamation,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  17(>4,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  was  obso- 
lete ; — that  New  Hampshire  extended  aa 
far  west  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  that  the  grants  made  by  New 
Hampshire  would  T>e  confirmed  by  the 
crown,  if  the  jurisdiction  should  be  alter- 
ed. He  exhorted  the  settlers  to  be  indus- 
trious and  diligent  in  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
threatenings  of  New  York.  He  required 
all  the  civil  officers  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion as  far  west  as  grants  had  been  made, 
and  to  punish  all  disturbers  of  the  peace.* 
This  proclamation  served  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  settlers.  Having  purchased 
their  lands  under  a  charter  from  a  royal 
governor,  and  after  such  assurances  from 
him,  they  had  no  idea  that  a  controversy 
between  the  two  provinces,  respecting  the 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  would  ever 
affect  the  validity  of  their  titles. 

New  York  had  hitherto  founded  her 
claim  to  the  lands  in  question  upon  the 
grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  choosing 
no  longer  to  rely  on  so  precarious  a  ten- 
ure, application  was  now  made  to  the 
crown  for  a  confirmation  of  the  claim. 
This  application  was  supported  by  a  peti- 
tion, purporting  to  be  signed  by  a  great 
riumber  of  the  settlers  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  representing  that  it  would 
be  for  their  advantage  to  be  annexed  to 
the  colony  of  New  York,  and  praying  that 
the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  river 
might  be  established  as  tne  eastern  boun- 
dory  of  that  province.  In  consequence  of 
this  petition  and  application  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  his  Majesty,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  17G4,  ordered  that  "  the 
western  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  from 
where  it  enters  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay,  as  far  north  as  the  45th  de- 
gree ot\  north  latitude,  be  the  boundary 
line  between  the  said  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York.  't  This  de- 
termination does  not  appear  to  be  founded 
on  any  previous  grant,  but  was  a  decision 
which  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  the 
people  were  supposed  to  demand. 

Surprised  as  were  the  settlers  on  the 
New  Hampshire  grants  at  this  order,  it 
produced  in  them  no  serious  alarm.  They 
regarded  it  as  merely  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York,  in  future,  over  their 
territory.    To  this  jurisdiction  they  were 


•  Blada'f  Vermont  Suio  Papcri,  p.  IT. 
f  81tde't  Vermont  Ptato  Ptpir*,  p  19. 
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willing  to  submit;  but  they  had  no  ap- 
prehension that  it  could,  in  any  way,  af- 
fect their  title  to  the  lands  upon  which 
they  had  settled.  Having  purchased  and 
paid  for  them,  and  obtained  deeds  of  the 
same  under  grants  from  the  crown,  they 
could  not  imagine  by  what  perversion  of 
justice  they  could  be  compelled,  by  the 
same  authority,  to  re-purchase  their  lands 
or  abandon  them.  The  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  first,  remonstrated  against 
this  change  of  jurisdiction ;  but  was,  at 
length,  induced  to  abandon  the  contest, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  recommending 
to  the  proprietors  and  settlers  due  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  York. 


Section  III. 

Controversy  icilh  J\"do  York  from  1764 
to  1773. 

The  royal  decree  by  which  the  division 
line  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  was  established,  was  regarded  very 
differently  by  the  different  parties  con- 
cerned. The  settlers  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants  considered  that  it  only  placed 
them  hereafter  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York,  and  to  this  they  were  willing 
to  submit;  but  they  had  no  idea  that 
their  titles  to  their  lands,  or  that  any  past 
transactions,  could  be  affected  by  it.  Had 
the  government  of  New  York  given  the 
royal  decision  the  same  interpretation,  no 
controversy  would  ever  have  arisen.  The 
settlers  would  have  acknowledged  its  ju- 
risdiction and  submitted  to  its  authority 
without  a  murmur.  But  that  government 
gave  Uie  decision  a  very  different  con- 
struction. It  contended  that  the  order 
had  a  reJrosjiectitr  operation,  and  decided 
not  only  what  should  thereafter  be,  but 
what  had  always  been,  the  eastern  limit 
of  New  York,  and  consequently,  that  the 
grants  made  by  New  Hampshire  were 
illegal  and  void. 

With  these  views,  the  government  of 
New  York  proceeded  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  New  Hampshire  grants. 
The  settlors  were  called  upon  to  surren- 
der their  charters,  and  re-purchase  their 
lands  under  grants  from  New  York. 
Some  of  them  complied  with  this  order, 
but  most  of  them  peremptorily  refused. 
The  lands  of  those  who  did  not  comply 
were  therefore  granted  to  others,  in  whose 
names  actions  of  ejectment  were  com- 
menced in  the  courts  at  Albany,  and 
judgments  invariably  obtained  against  the 
settlers  and  original  proprietors. 

The  settlers  soon  found  that  they  had 


I  nothing  to  hope  from  the  customary  forms 
of  law,  and  therefore  determined  upon 
resistance  to  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  the  court,  till  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  further  known.  Hav- 
ing fairly  purchased  their  lands  of  one 
royal  governor,  they  were  determined  not 
willingly  to  submit  and  re-purchase  them, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  of  another;  and 
when  the  executive  ollicers  of  New  York 
came  to  eject  the  inhabitants  from  their 
possessions,  they  met  with  avowed  oppo- 
sition, and  were  not  suffered  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  their  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendcriug  their  re- 
sistance more  effectual,  various  associa- 
tions were  formed  among  the  settlers  ; 
and,  at  length,  a  convention  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  several  towns  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains,  was  called. 
This  convention  met  in  the  fall  of  1766, 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  appointed 
Samuel  Robinson,  of  Bennington,  an 
agent  to  represent,  to  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  the  grievances  of  the  settlers, 
and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  confirmation 
of  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  The  ac- 
tions of  ejectment  were,  however,  still 
going  on  in  the  courts  at  Albany,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  them  by  the  set- 
tlers, nor  was  any  defence  made ;  but  the 
settlers  were  very  careful  that  none  of 
the  decisions  of  the  court  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1766,  the  colonial 
assembly  of  New  York  had  passed  an  act 
erecting  a  portion  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  New  Hampshire  grants  into  a  new 
county,  by  the  name  of  Cumberland,* 
and  making  provision  for  building  therein 
a  court  house  and  jail,  to  be  located  at 
Chester  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  Mr.  Robinson  at 
the  British  Court,  his  Majesty  in  council, 
was  pleased,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1767,  to 
issue  an  order  annulling  this  act  of  the 
provincial  legislature  ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
July  following  another  special  order  was 
obtained,  prohibiting  the  governor  of  New 
York,  upon  pain  of  his  Majesty's  highest 
displeasure,  from  making  any  further 
grants  whatsoever  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion, till  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure 
should  be  known  concerning  the  same.t 

But  before  Mr.  Robinson  had  fully  ac- 
complished the  business  of  his  mission  in 
England,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
take  the  small-pox,  of  which  distemper 
he  died  at  London,  in  October,  1767,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  a  detailed  account  of 
his  proceedings  was  ever  transmitted  to 


•  Sec  part  third,  article  Cumbcilaod  County, 
t  SlaoV*  Yonnont  Bute  Popen,  p.  20. 
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the  people  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
who  had  made  him  their  agent. 

Notwithstanding  the  annulling  of  the 
act  of  the  provincial  legislature  above 
mentioned,  and  the  prohibition  eontaincd 
in  the  order  of  the  '24th  of  July,  1767,  the 
government  of  New  York  continued  to 
make  grants,  and  to  proceed  in  carrying 
out  their  designs  in  the  division  of  the 
territory  into  counties.  They  had  already 
established  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
appointed  judges  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, when,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1767,  they  received  official  notice  of  the 
annulling  of  the  act  by  which  that  county 
was  established.  But  instead  of  desisting, 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  decree,  they, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General, 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1768,  re-passed 
the  act  which  had  just  been  annulled, 
and  proceeded  in  the  organization  of  the 
county. 

The  courts  for  Cumberland  county 
were  held  at  Chester  for  four  or  five 
years,  but  no  county  buildings  were 
erected.  In  1772,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  supervisor  of  the  county,  the 
county  seat  was  removed  to  Westminster, 
and  a  court  house  and  jail  erected.  A 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  was  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
while  another  portion  was  equally,  and 
even  more,  disposed  to  resist,  and  this 
state  of  things  continued,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  subsequent  pages,  for  some  time 
after  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Vermont  in  1777. 

The  county  of  Cumberland  extended 
northerly  to  the  south  line  of  the  towns 
of  Tunbridge,  Strafford  and  Thetford. 

The  territory  lying  north  of  this  coun- 
ty and  east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  was, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1770,  erected  into  a 
county  by  the  name  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  county  seat  soon  after  fixed  at  New- 
bury. This  county,  at  the  time  of  its  es- 
tablishment, was  said  to  contain  about 
700  inhabitants,  who  were  generally  op- 
posed to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 'of 
New  York.  In  177*2  another  county  was 
constituted  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  the  name  of  Charlotte.  It  was 
bounded  south  by  the  north  line  of  Sun- 
derland and  Arlington  and  a  line  extend- 
ing westward  thence  to  Hudson  river, 
and  included  all  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward, on  both  sides  of  lake  Champlain,  to 
Canada  line.  The  county  seat  was  fixed 
at  Skeensborough,  now  Whitehall,  and 
Philip  Skeene  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
All  thnt  part  of  Vermont  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountain  lying  south  of  this  coun- 
ty was  included  in  the  county  of  Albany. 


This  organization  of  counties  continued 
till  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Vermont  in  1777 

In  176!)  the  council  of  New  York  had 
decided  that  the  King's  order  "Did  not 
extend  to  prevent  the  governor  from  the 
granting  of  any  lands  which  had  not  been 
previously  granted  by  New  Hampshire." 
The  governor  had,  therefore,  continued  to 
make  new  grants  to  his  favorites  and 
friends  ;  nor  did  he  confine  his  grants, 
agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the  council, 
to  the  ungranted  lands,  but  in  many  cases 
regranted  bucIi  as  were  already  covered 
by  New  Hampshire  charters.  But  while 
the  success  of  Mr.  Robinson's  mission  to 
Kngland  had  hardly  served  as  a  tempo- 
rary check  upon  the  proceedings  of  New 
York,  it  inspired  the  settlers  on  the 
grants  with  new  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  gave  them  strong 
grounds  to  hope  that  their  rights  would 
be  eventually  acknowledged  and  protect- 
ed by  the  Crown. 

In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  the 
claimants  under  New  York  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  were  unremitting.  Sur- 
veyors were  sent  on  to  allot  them,  but 
these,  when  discovered  by  the  settlers, 
were  not  permitted  to  proceed.  In  Octo- 
ber, 176!),  a  party  of  New  York  surveyor* 
was  observed  to  be  running  a  line  across 
the  form  of  Mr.  James  Breckenridge,  in 
Bennington,  and  being  forbidden  to  pro- 
ceed by  Breckenridge  and  others,  who 
had  collected  at  the  place,  they  desisted, 
and  went  home.  Whereupon,  Abraham 
Ten  Broek,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
patent  of  Walloomscoik,*  petitioned  the 
governor  and  council  of  New  York,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  commissioners  and  sur- 
veyors for  dividing  that  patent  had  been 
"  riotously  opposed  by  sundry  persons, 
and  prevented  by  their  threats  from  exe- 
cuting the  trust  reposed  in  them."  The 
governor  issued  his  proclamation,  "  for 
apprehending  the  principals  and  ring- 
leaders," and  at  the  following  January 
term  of  the  court  at  Albany,  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Dewey,  Joseph  Robinson,  Eli- 
jah Fay,  Thomas  Henderson,  Ebenexer 
Robinson,  and  John  Stewart  were  indict- 
ed as  rioters,  but  none  of  them  were  ar- 
rested, or  brought  to  trial. 

In  this  stale  of  things,  the  settlers,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  176!>,  petitioned  the 
governor  and  council  of  New  Hampshire 
to  interpose  with  the  Crown  in  their  bo- 
half,  and  again  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  The  last  of  these  petitions  was 
signed  by  Samuel  Sa fiord  for  Hennington, 

•  Thin  is  i*td  to  he  a  Dutch  word,  Mfnifyioc 
Wallum'a  patent.  It  i»  uniformly  written  /tai(«w- 
sckaik  in  all  ibo  I*.  Y.  reeords. 
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Benjamin  Gardner  for  Pownal,  JehicI 
Hawley  for  Arlington,  Benjamin  Purdy 
for  Manchester,  Thomas  Barney  for  Sun- 
derland, and  Benjamin  Colvin  for  Shafts- 
bury.  In  the  meantime,  the  government 
of  New  York  continued  to  make  grants, 
and  actions  of  ejectment  against  the  set- 
tlers continued  to  be  brought  in  the  court 
at  Albany  ;  and  Ethan  Allen,  afterwards 
•o  distinguished,  first  coming  to  reside  in 
the  grants  about  this  time,  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  New  Hampshire  grantees 
in  the  actions  brought  against  them.  He 
proceeded  to  New  Hampshire,  procured 
the  necessary  documents  from  the  colo- 
nial government  there,  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  an  eminent  lawyer 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  June,  1770,  they 
appeared  before  the  court  at  Albany,  and 
the  trial  of  Josiah  Carpenter,  of  Shafts- 
bury,  came  on.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant produced  to  the  court  the  docu- 
ments above  mentioned,  among  which 
were  the  charter  of  the  township  and  the 
defendant's  deed  from  the  original  pro- 
prietors. But  these  were  immediately 
set  aside  by  the  court,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
were  illegal,  and  a  verdict  was  readily 
obtained  against  the  defendant. 

Two  other  cases  being  tried  with  like 
results,  no  further  defence  was  made  be- 
fore the  court.  And  it  is  related  that 
before  Allen  left  Albany,  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  attorney  general  and  some 
others,  who  told  him  that  the  cause  of  the 
settlers  was  desperate,  and  urged  him  to 
go  home,  and  persuade  his  Green  Moun- 
tain friends  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  with  their  new  landlords,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  proverb  that  might  often 
prevails  against  right.  Allen  coolly  re- 
plied to  them,  that  the  gods  of  the  rallies 
are  not  the  gods  of  the  hills ;  and  when 
asked  by  Kemp,  the  King's  attorney,  to 
explain  his  meaning,  he  only  added,  that 
if  he  would  accompany  him  to  Benning- 
ton, the  sense  would  be  made  clear. 

When  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at 
Albany  reached  the  grants,  it  created 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  among  the 
people.  A  convention  of  the  settlers  was 
held  at  Bennington,  in  which  it  was 
«*  Resolved,  to  support  their  rights  and 
property  which  they  possessed  under  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  against  the  usur- 
pation and  unjust  claims  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  New  York,  by  force,  as 
law  and  justice  were  denied  them."  Hav- 
ing thus  appealed  to  the  last  arbiter  of 
disputes,  their  resolution  was  followed  by 
a  spirited  and  determined  resistance  of 
the  authority  of  New  York,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  several  of  the  settlers 


were  indicted  as  rioters  ;  but  the  officers 
sent  ip  apprehend  them  "  were  seized  by 
the  people,"  says  a  writer  of  that  period, 
"  and  severely  chastised  with  tieigs  of  tht 
teilderness." 

At  this  period,  and  for  sometime  after- 
wards, one  of  the  most  efficient  support- 
ers  of  the  authority  of  New  York  was 
John  Munro,  who  was  proprietor  of  a  pa- 
tent under  that  province,  lying  upon 
White  Creek,  and  extending  into  what  is 
called  Shaftsbury  Hollow.  He  held  the 
office  of  justice  of  peace  for  the  county 
of  Albany,  and  resided  on  his  patent  near 
the  west  line  of  Shaftsbury.  He  had 
about  him  a  number  of  tenants  and  de- 
pendants, and  by  his  boldness  and  energy 
of  character  was  very  troublesome  to  the 
New  Hampshire  grantees.  By  his  assist- 
ance, the  sheriff  of  Albany  county  sur- 
prised and  arrested  Silas  Robinson  in 
Bennington,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  November,  1770,  and  succeeded 
in  conveying  him  to  Albany,  where  he 
was  imprisoned.  At  the  January  term  of 
the  court  in  1771  he  was  indicted  as  a 
rioter,  and  kept  in  jail  till  October,  when 
he  was  liberated  on  bail.  Simeon  Hatha- 
way, Moses  Scott,  and  Jonathan  Fisk 
were  also  indicted,  but  none  of  them 
were  arrested. 

Whenever  the  sheriff  appeared  upon 
the  grants  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
rioters,  or  ejecting  the  settlers,  he  was 
sure  to  be  met  by  a  party  larger  than  his 
own,  fully  determined  to  frustrate  his  ob- 
ject. Being  required  to  serve  a  writ  of 
ejectment  on  James  Breckenridge,  the 
sheriff,  by  order  of  the  governor,  called  to 
his  assistance  a  posse  of  750  armed  mili- 
tia. The  settlers  having  timely  knowl 
edge  of  his  approach,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  about  300,  and  arranged  their 
plans  to  resist  him.  An  officer  with  18 
men  was  placed  in  the  house, — 120  men 
behind  trees  near  the  road  by  which  the 
sheriff  must  advance,  and  the  remainder 
were  concealed  behind  a  ridge  of  land 
within  gun  shot  of  the  house  ;  and  the 
forcing  the  door  by  the  sheriff  was  to  bo 
made  known  to  those  concealed  without 
by  raising  a  red  flag  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

When  the  sheriff  approached  all  were 
silent,  and  he  and  his  men  were  com- 
pletely within  the  ambuscade  before  they 
discovered  their  situation.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck, 
the  sheriff,  went  to  the  door,  demanded 
entrance  as  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Alba- 
ny, and  threatened,  on  refusal,  to  force 
it.  The  answer  from  within  was,  "  af« 
tempt  it,  and  you  are  a  dead  man."  On 
repeating  his  demand,  with  a  threat  of 
using  force,  he  received  for  a  second  an- 
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swer — hideous  groans;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  two  divisions  exhibited  their 
hats  on  the  points  of  their  guns,  which 
made  them  appear  much  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were.  The  sheriff  and 
h\» posse  seeing  their  dangerous  situation, 
and  nor  (says  Ira  Allen )  being  interested  in 
the  dispute,  made  a  hasty  retreat,  without 
a  shot  being  fired  on  either  side. 

The  New  York  claimants  finding  that 
the  militia  of  Albany  county  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  act  against  the  settlers, 
they  now  sought  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject by  other  means.  By  making  favor- 
able ofTers  of  titles  under  New  York  to 
some  prominent  individuals  on  the  grants, 
by  conferring  offices  on  others,  and  by 
encouraging  persons  from  New  York  to 
settle  upon  the  unoccupied  lauds  which 
had  Wen  granted  by  New  Hampshire, 
they  hoped  to  divide  the  people,  and  ren- 
der the  New  York  interest  predominant. 

To  thwart  these  plans  of  their  enemies, 
committees  of  safety  were  organised  in 
the  several  towns,  and  a  convention  of 
the  settlers  on  the  grants  was  assembled, 
which  decreed,  among  other  things,  that 
no  officer  from  New  York  should  be  al- 
lowed, without  permission  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  to  carry  any  person  out  of 
the  district  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
and  that  no  surveys  should  be  made,  nor 
lines  run,  nor  settlements  made  under 
New  York,  within  the  same.  The  viola- 
tion of  this  decree  was  to  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  a  court  formed  by  the 
committees  of  safety  or  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time  the  civil  officers 
were  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  prop- 
er functions  in  collecting  debts  and  other 
matters  not  connected  with  the  contro- 
versy. 

To  carry  out  these  measures,  and  be  in 
readiness  in  case  of  emergency,  a  mili- 
tary association  was  formed,  of  which 
Etfian  Allen  was  appointed  Colonel  Com- 
mandant ;  and  Seth  Warner,  Remember 
Baker,  Robert  Cochran,  Gideon  Warner, 
and  some  others,  were  appointed  Cap- 
tains. Under  these,  the  people  of  the 
grants  armed,  and  occasionally  met  for 
military  exercise  and  discipline.  Of  this 
organization  Gov.  Tryon  was  apprized 
early  in  1772,  by  a  letter  from  John 
Munro,  in  which  he  says  :  w  The  rioters 
have  established  a  company  at  Benning- 
ton, commanded  by  Capt.  Warner,  and 
on  new  year's  day  his  company  was  re- 
viewed, and  continued  all  day  in  military 
exercise  and  firing  at  marks." 

In  pursuance  of  the  New  York  policy 
before  mentioned,  settlements  were  made 
in  the  western  parts  of  Rupert  and  Paw- 
let  by  persons  who  had  armed  themselves 


in  defiance  of  the  New  Hampshire  gran- 
tecs.  In  October,  1771,  Ethan  Allen, 
Remember  Baker,  and  Robert  Cochran, 
with  six  others,  inhabitants  of  Rupert,  all 
well  armed,  proceeded  to  warn  off  the 
intruders,  who,  finding  opposition  vain, 
Bed  to  New  York,  and  the  log  houses 
which  they  had  erected  }*  were  pulled 
down,  laid  in  heaps,  and  burned  with 
fire." 

Alexander  McNaughton,  a  New  York 
justice  of  the  peace,  upon  this  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 
sons above  mentioned  as  rioters,  but  at 
the  same  time  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
New  York  that  their  situation  among  the 
mountains  was  such  that  no  sheriff  or 
constable  could  take  them ;  and  recom- 
mended that  a  reward  be  offered  for  their 
apprehension.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  the  governor,  by  advice  of 
his  council,  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  of  £20  each  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Cochran,  Allen,  Baker,  and 
the  six  others. 

In  February,  1772,  the  sheriff  of  Alba- 
ny county  came  to  Rupert  with  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  any  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  alleged  riotous  proceedings.  On  his 
return,  he  reported  to  the  governor  that 
the  rioters  had  retired,  but  from  the  con- 
duct of  those  at  home,  not  concerned  in 
the  riot,  "  he  found  the  greatest  appear- 
ance of  a  determined  resolution  not  to 
submit  to  the  government,  and  this  he 
found  partciularly  verified  by  the  condnct 
of  eight  or  nine,  who  were  armed  with 
guns  and  clubs,  in  which  manner  they 
came  to  the  house  of  one  Harmon  near 
Indian  river,  where  he  then  was,  and 
from  their  conduct  it  plainly  appeared 
what  they  intended" 

Shortly  after  this  John  Munro,  the  New 
York  justice  already  mentioned,  moved 
by  the  hope  of  the  reward  and  the  desire 
of  notoriety,  resolved  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
rioters.  Having  assembled  tenor  twelve 
of  his  friends  and  dependants,  on  tbc22d 
of  March,  1772,  before  daylight,  Wing 
Sunday  morning,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Remember  Baker  in  Arlington 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him.  Baker 
was  awakened  by  the  breaking  open  of  his 
door,  and  the  entrance  of  a  number  of  men 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  The  in- 
truders rushed  upon  him  with  savage  fury, 
wounding  him  by  a  cut  across  the  head, 
and  also  on  the  arm,  with  a  sword.  His 
wife  too  was  barbarously  wounded  by  a 
sword  cut  across  the  head  and  neck,  and 
one  of  his  boys  also,  then  about  12  years 
old.  Baker  being  overpowered  and  bound 
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was  thrown  into  a  sleigh  and  conveyed 
off  with  the  greatest  speed  towards  Al- 
bany. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  being  sent 
by  express  to  Bennington,  ten  men  im- 
mediately mounted  their  horses  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  banditti  and 
rescuing  Baker.  They  came  upon  Mun- 
ro  and  his  party  just  before  they  reached 
the  Hudson  river,  who  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  their  pursuers  abandoned  their 
prisoner  and  fled.  Baker  was  found  nearly 
exhausted  by  his  sufferings  and  the  loss  of 
blood.  Having  refreshed  him  and  dress- 
ed his  wounds,  they  carried  him  home  to 
the  no  small  joy  of  his  friends  and  the 
whole  settlement. 

An  account  of  this  transaction  was  af- 
terwards sent  to  the  governor  of  New 
York  by  Munro,  in  which  he  represents 
the  conflict  at  Baker's  house  as  very  des- 
perate, and  says  44  he  has  reason  to  be 
thankf  ul  to  DivineProvidence  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life  and  that  of  his  party." 
He  says  further  that  he  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  Baker  to  Albany,  14  if 
be  could  have  had  ten  men,  who  would 
have  token  arms  and  obeyed  his  orders  ; 
but  that  thttj  all  ran  into  ike  woods  when 
they  ought  to  have  resisted." 

Shortly  after  this  attack  upon  Baker, 
Monro  made  an  attempt  to  arrest  Seth 
Warner.  Warner  with  a  single  friend  was 
riding  on  horse-back  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monro's  residence,  and,  being  met  by 
Munro  and  several  of  his  dependants,  a 
conversation  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Munro  suddenly  seized  the  bridle  of  War- 
ner's horse  and  commanded  the  bystand- 
ers to  aid  in  arresting  him.  Warner  after 
vainly  urging  him  to  desist,  struck  Mun- 
ro over  the  head  with  a  dull  cutlass  and 
levelled  him  to  the  ground.  Munro,  though 
stunned  and  disabled  for  the  time,  receiv- 
ed no  permanent  injury,  and  the  specta- 
tors manifesting  no  disposition  to  inter- 
fere, Warner  was  permitted  to  proceed 
without  further  molestation. 

The  repeated  aggressions  of  this  kind 
aroused  the  settlers  to  a  determination  to 
maintain  their  ground  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  expel  every  person  who  should  be  found 
upon  the  grants  under  the  auspices  of  the 
N.  T.  claimants.  In  this  exasperated  state 
of  public  feeliog,news  was  received  ntBen- 
nington  thatGov.Tryon  was  ascending  the 
North  river  with  a  body  of  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  and  chastising  the 
refractory  Green  Mountain  Boys  *  This 

*  It  wu  about  thin  time  (lint  tho  rMtleraof  1)10  New 
HatntMliiroGrauu  began  to  ho  called  Green  .Moun- 
ts in  Boys.  The  nam*  wng  firnt  applied  to  the  mili- 
«aty  but  wa*  soon  extended  to  the  tctUcri  in  iren- 
•tal. 


report  was  at  first  credited  and  produced 
some  alarm.  The  committees  of  safety 
and  military  officers  met  in  convention 
and  after  a  full  consideration  of  their  sit- 
uation, finally  resolved  that  44  it  was  their 
duty  to  oppose  governor  Tryon  and  his 
troops  to  the  utmost  of  their  power." 

Their  resolution  being  thus  taken,  they 
next  began  to  make  preparations  for  an  ef- 
fectual resistance.  Two  cannon  and  a  mor- 
tar, with  powder  and  ball,  were  obtained 
from  Hoosic  fort  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral rally  of  the  militia  in  Bennington  and 
the  neighboring  towns.  In  order  to  en- 
sure an  effectual  resistance,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  place  some  of  their  besCinarks- 
men  at  the  narrow  passes  along  the  road 
from  Albany  to  Bennington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  down  the  officers  of  the 
invaders  as  they  advanced  and  producing 
disorder  and  dismay  among  their  troops. 
In  the  mean  time  a  trusty  person  was  dis- 
patched to  Albany  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, the  movements  and  designs  of  the 
enemy  and  take  note  of  their  officers  so  as 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  again.  This 
messenger  shortly  returned  with  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  that  the  troops  were  wind- 
hound  in  the  river  below  Albany,  and  that 
they  had  no  designs  upon  the  Grants, 
but  were  destined  for  the  military  posts  on 
the  lakes  :  and  thus  were  the  settlers  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  putting  their 
plans  and  their  valor  to  the  test. 

During  the  preparations  above-men- 
tioned several  persons  on  the  Grants,  who 
were  in  the  New  York  interest,  judging 
it  unsafe  for  them  to  remain,  fled  to  New 
York,  and  by  their  representations  and 
by  the  intelligence  received  from  Munro, 
governor  Tryon  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  subjugating 
the  settlers  on  the  Grants,  by  force,  and 
to  have  determined  to  try  what  could 
be  done  by  negotiation.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bennington  and  the  adja- 
cent country,  and,  after  censuring  them 
for  their  illegal  acts  and  expressing  a 
strong  desire  to  do  them  justice,  he  invi- 
ted them  to  lay  before  hiin  their  grievan- 
ces and  causes  of  complaint,  and  engaged 
full  security  and  protection  to  any  persons 
they  might  send  to  New  York  on  that  busi- 
ness, excepting  Allen,  Warner  and  three 
others.* 

Governor  Tryon's  letter  was  dated  at 
New  York,  May  l!Hh  1772.  On  the  f»th 
of  June,  two  answers  were  returned,  one 
signed  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bennington 
and  vicinity,  and  consisting  of  Mr.  Dewey 

♦  Thu  letter  may  be  found  in  Siade»  Vt.  Situo 
Pa  pen,  i>age  £2. 
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and  others ;  and  the  other  by  the  persons 
excepted  in  the  governor's  letter.*  In 
these  they  proceed  to  show  the  legality  of 
their  titles  to  their  lands  under  the  grants 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  their  proceed- 
ings, which  had  been  declared  to  be  dis- 
orderly and  riotous,  were  necessary  and 
justifiable  in  defending  themselves  and 
property  against  the  machinations  of  base 
and  sordid  land-jobbers ,  and  express  an 
earnest  wish  that  His  Excellency  would 
assist  to  quiet  them  in  their  possessions 
"  till  His  Majesty,  in  his  royal  wisdom 
shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  settle  the 
controversy." 

These  communications  were  forwarded 
by  Capt.  Stephen  Fay  and  his  son  Mr.  Jo- 
nas Fay,  who  were  appointed  agents  on 
the  part  of  the  settlers  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  to  deliver  them  to  the  gover- 
nor of  New  York.  They  were  kindly 
received  by  His  Excellency  and  laid  before 
the  council.  The  council  after  mature 
deliberation  reported  favorably,  and  re- 
commended that  His  Excellency  afford  all 
the  relief  in  his  power,  by  suspending  till 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known, 
all  prosecutions  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  on 
account  of  crimes  with  which  the  settlers 
stood  charged,  and  recommend  that  the 
owners  of  disputed  lands,  claimed  under 
New  York  titles,  should  suspend,  during 
the  same  period,  all  civil  suits  concerning 
the  same.  This  report  of  the  council  was 
approved  by  the  governor  and  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  people  of  the 
Grants,  by  their  agents. 

When  intelligence  of  this  result  reach- 
ed Bennington,  it  diffused  universal  joy 
through  the  settlement.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  former  griefs  and  suffer- 
ings, was,  for  the  moment,  swept  away 
in  the  overflowing  enthusiasm  for  gover- 
nor Tryon.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1772,  the 
committee  which  had  replied  to  the  letter 
of  the  governor  of  New  York,  together 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  assembled 
at  the  meeting-house  in  Bennington,  and 
their  agents  then  laid  before  them  the  re- 
sults of  their  mission  to  New  York.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  received  may  be 
best  understood  from  the  report,  made  by 
these  agents  shortly  after  to  governor 
Tryon. 

"We,  as  messengers,  laid  before  the 
above  committee  an  extract  of  the  minutes 
of  His  Majesty's  Council  of  the  province 
of  New  York  of  the  2d  instant,  together 
with  His  Excellency  governor  Tryon *s 
letter  of  the  some  date,  directed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Bennington,  &c.  and  after 
reading  the  same,  the  above  committee 

•  There  mn;  l«  found  iti  Hlarlc'i  Vt.  Plate  rnjieni, 
page  94  and  35. 
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and  a  numerous  concourse  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjacent  country  and  other 
spectators,  gave  a  full  and  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  the  papers  aforesaid ;  and 
the  thanks  of  the  people  were  presented  to 
us  for  our  diligence  in  procuring  these  pa- 
pers. Peace  was  also  recommended  on 
the  whole  New  Hampshire  Grants,  by  all 
who  were  present ;  when  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  Bennington,  with  the  small  arms 
were  several  times  discharged  in  honor  of 
the  governor  and  council  of  New  York. — 
Health  to  the  king — Health  to  governor 
Tryon — Health  to  the  council  of  New 
York— Universal  peace  and  plenty,  liber- 
ty and  prosperity,  by  sundry  respectable 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  from 
neighboring  provinces. 

Stepheh  Fat, 
Jonas  Fay."  * 

During  these  transactions  at  New  York, 
intelligence  was  brought  to  Bennington 
that  Mr.  Kockburn,  a  noted  surveyor  in 
the  employment  of  New  York  claimants, 
was  engaged  in  laying  out  land  in  some 
of  the  northern  townships.  Ethan  Allen 
collected  a  small  party,  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  surveyor,  overtook  him,  broke  his  in- 
struments and  made  him  prisoner.  He 
was  brought  to  Castleton,  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  banishment,  and  was  to  suffer 
death  if  caught  within  the  Grants,  but  at 
this  juncture  hearing  of  the  success  of 
the  mission  to  New  York,  they  rescinded 
their  harsh  sentence,  and  dismissed  the 
surveyor. 

During  this  expedition,  Allen's  party  dis- 

{ possessed  the  tenants  of  an  intruder  at  the 
ower  falls  onOttcrC  reek, where  Vergennes 
now  stands.  The  lands  here  had  been  grant- 
ed by  New  Hampshire  in  1761, and  a  settle- 
ment commenced  under  said  grant,  and  a 
saw-mill  erected  as  early  as  1769.  Short- 
ly after,  Col.  Reed,  claiming  under  a  sub- 
sequent grant  from  New  York,  forcibly 
drove  off  the  New  Hampshire  settlers  and 
put  his  own  tenants  in  possession.  Tbey 
had  extended  the  settlement,  erected  sev- 
eral log-houses  and  a  grist-mill.  These 
were  in  turn  ordered  off  by  Allen,  their 
houses  burnt,  their  mill-stones  broken 
by  being  thrown  over  the  falls,  and 
Pangborn,  the  New  Hampshire  proprietor, 
again  put  in  possession  of  his  saw-mill. 

Intelligence  of  these  transactions  soon 
reached  governor  Tryon,  who,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1772,  addressed  a  letter 
of  sharp  rebuke  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Grants  and  required  them  forthwith  to 
put  Col.  Reed's  tenants  "  into  re-posses- 

•  Thit  document  mar  bt>  found  in  th«  11  lb  No. 
of  the  Historical  Reading!,  publitbed  in  the  Slat* 
Banner  of  July  SO,  1841,  and  was  copied  Crow  U* 
original  on  file  at  AJbanj. 
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aion  of  their  lands  and  tenements."  On 
the  reception  of  this  letter,  the  commit- 
tees of  the  several  towns  assembled  at 
Manchester,  and  on  the  27th  of  Augusta 
bold  and  decisive,  but  conciliatory  answer 
was  prepared,  in  which  tbey  contended, 
that  there  was  no  breach  of  faith  on  their 
part,  because  none  was  plighted  till  af- 
ter those  transactions,  when  on  the  15th 
of  July,  the  proposition  of  governor  ,Tryon 
was  accepted,and  that  tbe  aggressors  were 
the  New  York  claimants,  who  had  under- 
taken to  survey  and  take  possession  of  the 
disputed  domain,  declaring  unequivocally 
their  determination  neither  to  break  arti- 
cles of  public  faith,  insult  governmental 
authority,  nor  abandon  their  property  to 
the  mercy  of  New  York  land-jobbers. 
They,  moreover,  declined  restoring  Col. 
Reed's  tenants  their  possessions,  not 
doubting  that  when  His  Excellency  came 
to  understand  that  they  were  really  in 
trudcrs,  he  would  approve  their  conduct.* 

To  the  above-mentioned  communication 
an  answer  from  the  governor  was  re- 
spectfully requested,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  saw  tit  to  comply  ;  and  this  abor- 
tive attempt  at  reconciliation  seems  onlv 
to  have  widened  the  breach  and  increased 
the  animosity  between  the  parties.  New 
York  now  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
appointing  several  prominent  settlers  to 
othce  for  the  purpose  of  buying  them 
over  to  their  interests.  To  "counteract 
Uiese  designs  and  to  provide  for  an  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  Yorkers^  a  conven- 
tion was  assembled  at  Manchester,  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1772,  which  ,among  other 
things,  decreed  that  no  person  on  the 
Grants  should  accept  or  hold  any  office 
under  the  authority  of  New  York  :  "  and 
all  civil  and  military  officers,  who  had  ac- 
ted under  the  authority  of  New  York 
were  required  to  suspend  their  functions 
on  the  pain  of  being  viewed. "i  It  was  also 
decreed  "  that  no  person  should  take 
grants,  or  confirmation  of  grants,  under 
the  government  of  New  York." 

Punishment  for  the  infraction  of  these 
decrees  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  except  that  it  must  not  be  capital 
for  the  first  offence. 


Section  IV. 
Controversy  with  Xew  York  from  1773  to 
1775 — Minatory  act  ofJS'no  York — Res- 
olutions and  remonstrance  of  {As  set- 
tlers. 

In  July,  1773,  Col.  Reed,  whose  ten- 
ant* had  been  dispossessed  at  the  lower 
falls  on  Otter  Creek,  as  mentioned  in  the 
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preceding  section,  induced  a  number  of 
Scotch  emigrants,  who  had  lately  arrived 
at  New  York,  to  accompany  him  to  Otter 
Creek  for  the  purpose  of  re-possessing  tho 
property  which  he  claimed  there.  On 
their  arrival  the  New  Hampshire  settler* 
were  a  second  time  compelled  to  abandon 
tbe  place,  and  Col.  Reed,  having  repair- 
ed the  grist-mill  and  re-instated  the  mill 
stones  by  means  of  hooping  them,  left 
the  Scotchmen,  with  orders  to  keep  pos- 
session and  continue  the  improvements. 

Intelligence  of  these  transactions  soon 
reached  Bennington,  whereupon  Ethan 
Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker, 
and  a  number  of  others  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
again  dispossessing  the  New  York  intru- 
ders and  restoring  the  rightful  owners. 
They  compelled  the  miller  to  break  the 
mill-stone  into  small  pieces  with  a  sledge 
and  throw  them  down  the  falls,  and  com- 
manded them  not  to  repair  the  mill  again 
"  on  pain  of  suffering  the  displeasure  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys."  The  Scotch 
settlers,  who  had  not  removed  their  fam- 
ilies from  New  York,  on  hearing  the  na- 
ture of  the  controversy,  declared  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  abandoning  all  claim 
to  the  lands,  retired,  and  afterwards  set- 
tled on  the  Mohawk  river. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  scenes, 
Allen  and  his  party  caused  a  small  block- 
house to  be  erected  at  the  falls,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  a  few  men  and  subse- 
quently afforded  full  protection  to  these 
settlements  against  the  "  Yorkers."  At  this 
period  the  rich  lands  on  the  Winooski,  or 
Onion  river,  were  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, and  several  persons  in  and  about 
Bennington,  and  others  in, Connecticut, 
had  made  purchases  there  under  New 
Hampshire  titles  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  intelligence  of  Col.  Reed's  second 
intrusion  was  conveyed  to  Bennington  by 
Ira  Allen,  who  returning  from  exploring 
those  lands  preparatory  to  a  settlement, 
and  arriving  at  the  falls  on  Otter  Creek 
on  a  dark  and  stormy  evening,  sought 
shelter  and  refreshment  at  the  settlement 
there, which  was  then  the  most  northerly  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mountains. He  knocked 
at  the  door  and  instead  of  being  met  by  hi* 
friends,  who  had  been  re-instated  by  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  was  met  by  the 
thrust  of  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  some  per- 
son within,  which  luckily  did  him  no  in- 
jury. After  making  known  his  condition 
he  was  admitted  but  to  his  surprize  he 
found  the  place  in  possession  of  a  number 
of  Scotchmen.  Here  he  passed  the  night 
and  then  proceeded  to  Bennington  with 
the  intelligence. 
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After  having1  secured  the  New  Hamp- 
shire settlers  in  their  possessions  onOlter 
Creek,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  New  York  claimants  upon 
the  lands  on  the  Winooski  river,  Allen  and 
Baker  proceeded  thither,  with  their  men 
and  ended  a  blockhouse  near  the  lower 
falls  on  that  stream.  It  stood  on  the  Col- 
chester side  of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  now  called  "  Winooski  Village  ;" 
and  had  :«  port-holes,  in  the  upper  story. 
The  settlement  upon  this  river  was  com- 
menced  the  next  year,  1774,  and  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  in  177"), 
the  block-house,  being  furnished  with 
urmH  and  ammunition,  afforded  the  settlers 
shelter  and  protection  till  the  settlement 
wus  abandoned  in  I77ti. 

In  consequence  of  the  second  expul- 
sion of  Col.  Heeds  tenants,  governor  Try- 
on  applied  to  general  llaldimand,  the 
military  commander-in-chief,  for  a  milita- 
ry force  to  protect  the  New  York  claimants 
in  their  possessions,  but  the  general, 
doubting  the  propriety  of  employing  tin- 
regular  troop*  for  such  a  purpose,  refused 
to  comply  with  His  Excellency's  wishes. 

Clarendon  and  vicinity  was  settled  by 
people,  who  were  generally  in  favor  of 
New  York.  Those  in  the  south  part  of 
Clarendon  held  their  lands  under  deeds 
from  Col.  Henry  11.  Lydius,  who  pretend- 
ed to  derive  his  title  from  governor  I'ow- 
nal  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  township 
was  called  Durham.  The  north  part  of 
Clarendon  and  a  part  of  Rutland  had  been 
granted  by  New  York  under  the  name  of 
Social-borough.  Some  of  the  principal 
men  of  Durham  and  Social-borough  hav- 
ing accepted  offices  and  thus  recognized 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  and  fre- 
quent disturbances  having  arisen  in  that 
quarter,  in  the  fall  of  177:?,  Allen  and  Ba- 
ker raised  a  force  of  ItlO  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  Durhamites,  as  they 
were  called,  cither  by  terror  or  force  to  re- 
cognize the  New  Hampshire  title.  On 
the  advance  of  this  force  they,  who  held 
offices  under  New  York,  fled.  Allen  and 
his  party  remained  several  days,  and  after 
sundry  exhortations  and  threatening!*,  re- 
turned without  inflicting  any  serious 
injury  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  leaders  of  the  Durhamites  fled  to 
NewYork,and  laid  before  the  governor  and 
council  a  full  statement  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  44  Bennington  mob."  The  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  regarded  these  out- 
rages as  open  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion,  j 
which  could  no  longer  be  endured.  They 
looked  upon  the  Green  Mountain  Bovsos 
m  lawless  banditti,  and,  confiding  in  their  | 


RESOLUTIONS  or  HEW  VORK  ASSEMBLY. 

own  strength,  and  miscalculating  the 
power  and  resistance  of  a  few  determin- 
ed spirits  acting  on  the  defensive  and 
driven  to  desperation,  they  resolved  to 
bring  them  to  merited  punishment.  For 
this  purpose  they  proceeded  to  adopt 
measures  "  the  most  minatory  and  des- 
potic of  any  thing  which  had  ever  appear- 
ed iu  the  British  Colonies." 

A  comitteeof  the  general  assembly  of 
New  York,  on  the  5th  day  of  February, 
J  774,  passed  several  resolutions,  expres- 
sive of  their  opinion  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  lawless  and  riotous 
proceedings  of  the  "Bennington  Mob;" 
and,  among  other  things,  they  desired  his» 
Excellency,  the  governor  to  offer,  by 
proclamation,  a  reward  for  apprehending 
and  securing  the  ringleaders,  in  those 
transactions,  in  the  jail  at  Albany.  Thie 
committee  also  recommended  that  a  lawr 
should  be  passed,  the  object  of  which 
should  be,  more  effectually  "to  suppress* 
riotous  and  disorderly  proceedings,  and  to 
bring  offenders  to  condign  punishment."* 

A  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  this  com- 
mittee having  reached  the  settlers, through 
the  public  prints,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  committees  of  the  several  townships, 
was  held  at  the  house  ofKliakim  Wellers, 
in  Manchester,  March  1st,  1774,  and  af- 
terwards by  adjournment^  at  Jehial  Haw- 
ley's  in  Arlington,  on  the  lid  Wednesday  of 
the  same  month.!  At  this  meeting,  wu 
drawn  up  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  pre- 
vious to  this  period,  and,  after  recom- 
mending to  the  government  of  New  York 
to  wait  the  determination  of  his  Majesty, 
before  proceeding  to  further  extremities, 
it  was  resolved,  "  that  as  a  country,  we 
will  stand  by  and  defend  our  friends  and 
neighbors  who  are  indicted  at  the  expense 
of  our  lives  and  fortunes."  It  was  also 
resolved  "that  for  the  future  every  ne- 
cessary preparation  be  made,  and  that  our 
inhabitants  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
at  a  minute's  warning,  to  aid  and  defend 
those  friends  of  ours,  who,  for  their  activ- 
ity in  the  great  and  and  general  cause, 
are  falsely  denominated  rioters."  It  was 
at  the  same  time  agreed,  that  they  should 
act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  should  en- 
courage the  execution  of  the  laws  in  civil 
cases,  and  also  in  criminal  prosecutions 
"thnt  were  so  indeed." 

While  the  convention  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  was  discussing  and 
adopting  these  resolutions,  the  general 
assembly  of  New  York  was  proceeding 
to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the 
oth  of  February  ;  and  on  the  !)th  of  March, 


*  For  tlie«j  Resolutions  mo  £I»do'«  VermoolStm* 
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1774,  they  enacted  a  law  which  put  an 
end  to  all  prospects  ot*  reconciliation.* 
This  extraordinary  law,  (which  is  of  too 
great  length  to  be  inserted  entire,)  enact- 
ed, among  other  things  equally  sanguin- 
ary and  despotic, — that  if  any  person,  or 

?.*rsons,  oppose  any  civil  officer  of  New 
ork,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty, 
**or  wilfully  burn  or  destroy,  the  grain, 
corn  or  hay,  of  any  other  persons  being 
in  any  inclosure ;  or  if  any  persons  un- 
law! ully,  riotously  and  tumultuously  as- 
sembled together  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  shall,  unlawfully  and  with 
force,  demolish,  or  pull  down,  or  begin  to 
demolish,  or  pull  down  any  dwelling- 
house,  barn,  stable,  grist-mill,  saw-mill, 
or  out-house,  within  either  of  the  said 
counties  of  Albany  and  Charlotte ;  that 
then  each  of  said  offences  shall  be  ad- 
judged felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  the  offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudg- 
ed felons,  and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
publish  the  names  of  such  persons,  in  the 
public  papers,  as  were  indicted  in  either  of 
the  counties  of  Albany,  or  Charlotte,  for 
any  offence  made  capital  by  this  or  any 
other  law,  with  an  order  in  council  com- 
manding such  offender,  or  offenders,  to 
surrender  themselves  respectively,  within 
the  space  of  seventy  days  next  alter  the 
publication  thereof.  This  order  was  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  sheriffs  and  posted  up 
in  several  public  places.  «*  And  in  case 
such  offenders  shall  not  respectively  sur- 
render themselves,  he  or  they,  so  neg- 
lecting, or  refusing,  shall  from  the  day 
appointed  for  his  surrendry,  as  aforesaid, 
be  adjudged,  deemed  and,  (if  indicted  for 
a  capital  offence  hereafter  to  be  perpe- 
trated,) convicted  of  felony,  and  shall 
suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  persons  con- 
ricted  of  felony  by  verdict  and  judgment, 
without  benefit  of  clergy." 

All  crimes  committed  on  the  grants, 
were,  by  this  act,  permitted  to  be  tried  in 
the  county,  and  by  the  courts  of  Albany  ; 
and  the  courts  were  empowered  by  it,  to 
award  execution  against  such  as  should 
be  indicted  for  capital  offences,  and  who 
should  not  surrender  themselves  in  con- 
formity to  the  order  of  the  governor  and 
council,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  convicted  on  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial.  A  proclamation  was  at  the  same 
time  issued  by  the  governor  of  New  York, 
offering  a  reward  of  £.~>0  each  for  appre- 
hending and  securing  Ethan  Allen,  Beth 
Warner,  Remember  Baker,  Robert  Coch- 
ran, Peleg  Sunderland,  Sylvanus  Brown, 


ran,  re 
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James  Brackenridge,  and  James  Smith, 
whom  they  considered  the  most  obuox- 
ions  of  the  settlers. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the 
passage  of  the  foregoing  law  put  an  end 
to  all  prospects  of  reconciliation,  or  sub- 
mission to  the  claims  of  New  York.  It 
was  regarded  by  the  settlers  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  as  originating  solely  in 
the  avarice  of  a  set  of  unprincipled  spec- 
ulators, who  coveted  their  lands  with 
their  valuable  improvements ;  and  as 
designed  to  terrify  them  into  submission. 
They  were  satisfied  that  the  popular 
sentiment  was  in  their  favor,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  New  York 
felt  no  interest  in  efforcing  the  claims  of 
that  province  to  the  lands  in  question,  and 
former  experience  had  proved  that  the 
militia  could  not  be  brought  to  act  against 
them  with  any  effect. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  threat- 
enings  and  arbitrary  laws  of  that  govern- 
ment were  far  from  inspiring  terror.  They 
were  rather  regarded  by  the  settlers  with 
contempt,  and,  instead  of  palsying,  they 
tended  to  nerve  the  arm  of  resistance. 
Indeed,  the  idea  of  submission  seems  nev- 
er, for  a  moment,  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  these  brave  and  determined  veter- 
ans. Having  been  long  inured  to  toils 
and  hardships,  they  were  prepared  to  en- 
counter difficulties  and  dangers  with  un- 
flinching resolution  and  firmness.  And 
so  very  highly  did  they  prize  their  per- 
sonal rights  and  liberties,  that,  rather  than 
surrender  them  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of 
New  York,  they  almost  unanimously,  re- 
solved to  meet  death,  if  necessary, in  their 
defence. 

These  views  and  feelings  are  fully  mani- 
fested in  the  remonstrance  which  they 
made  against  the  foregoing  law,  as  will 
appear  from  a  few  brief  extracts,  taken 
from  that  fearless  and  spirited  production. 
After  portraying,  in  their  peculiar  style, 
the  character  of  the  New  York  govern- 
ment, they  proceeded  to  say,  41  that  by 
legerdemain,  bribery  and  deception,  they 
have  extended  their  dominions  far  and 
wide.  They  have  wrangled  with,  and 
encroached  upon,  the  neighboring  gov- 
ernments, and  have  used  all  manner  of 
deceit  and  fraud  to  accomplish  their  de- 
signs. Their  tenants  groan  under  their 
usury  and  oppression,  and  they  have  gain- 
ed, as  well  as  merited,  the  disapprobation 
and  abhorrence  of  their  neighbors.  The 
innocent  blood  they  have  already  shed, 
calls  for  Heaven's  vengeance  on  their 
guilty  heads  ;  and,  if  they  should  come 
forth  in  arms  against  us,  thousands  of 
their  injured  neighbors  will  join  with  us, 
to  cut  off  and  exterminate  such  an  exe- 
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crable  race  of  men  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Again,  says  that  document :  "  we  there- 
fore advertise  such  officers,  and  all  persons 
whatsoever,  that  we  are  resolved  to  inflict 
immediate  death  on  whomsoever  may  at- 
tempt the  same  ;  (that  is,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  of  the  persons  indicted  as 
rioters.)  And  provided  any  of  us,  or  our 
party  shall  be  tnken,  and  we  have  not  no- 
tice sufficient  to  relieve  them  ;  or  whether 
we  relieve  them  or  not,  we  are  resolved  to 
surround  such  person,  or  persons,  as  shall 
take  them,  whether  at  his,  or  their  own 
house,  or  houses,  or  any  where  that  we 
can  find  him,  or  them,  and  shoot  such  per- 
son, or  persons,  dead.  And  furthermore, 
we  will  kill  and  destroy  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,  that  shall  presume 
to  be  accessary,  aiding  or  assisting  in  ta- 
king any  one  of  us,  as  aforesaid  ;  for,  by 
these  presents,  we  give  any  such  disposed 
person,  or  persons,  to  understand,  that  al- 
though they  have  a  license  by  the  law 
aforesaid,  to  kill  us ;  and  an  » indemnifica- 
tion' for  such  murder,  from  the  same  au- 
thority, yet  they  have  no  indemnification 
for  so  doing  from  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  ;  for  our  lives,  liberties  and  proper- 
ties are  as  verily  precious  to  us  as  to  any 
of  the  king's  subjects :  but  if  the  govern- 
mental authority  of  JVeie  York  insist  upon 
killing  us,  to  take  possession  of  our  "vine- 
yards"— let  them  come  on ;  we  are  ready 
for  a  game  of  scalping  with  them,  for  our 
martial  spirits  glow  with  bitter  indigna- 
tion and  consummate  fury,  to  blast  their 
infernal  projects." 

The  remonstrance,  from  which  the  fore- 
going arc  extracts,  was  dated  the  26th  day 
of  April,  1774,  and  signed  by  Ethan  Allen 
and  six  others.  About  this  time  a  plan 
was  concerted  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York,  by  having  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  that  part  of  New  York  lying 
east  of  Hudson  river,  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate royal  government.  To  effect  this 
object,  Philip  Skeen,  a  colonel  in  one  of 
the  king's  regiments,  and  the  owner  of 
large  possessions  on  lake  Champlnin,  went 
over  to  Great  Britain,  and  Bccms  to  have 
met  with  some  success  ;  but  nothing  de- 
cisive had  been  done  when  the  revolution 
commenced,  which  put  an  end  to  the  nc- 
gociation. 

The  opposition  to  the  claims  of  New 
York  had  hitherto  been  confined,  princi- 
pally, to  the  inhabitants  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  settlers  on  the 
grants  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er, had,  many  of  them,  surrendered  their 
original  charters,  and  had  taken  new  ones 
under  thp  authority  of  New  York.  In 
several  of  the  towns  they  submitted  qui- 


etly to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony,  and 
stood,  in  a  measure,  unconcerned  specta- 
tors of  the  controversy  in  which  the  set- 
tlers on  the  more  westerly  grants,  were 
so  deeply  involved.  And  where  this  was 
not  the  case,  they  had  not  yet  been  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  executive  officers  of 
New  York.  They  were  not,  however,  in- 
different to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
towards  her  American  Colonies.  The 
settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
were,  generally,  emigrants  from  the  other 
New  England  provinces,  and  they  readi- 
ly sympathized  with  their  kindred  and 
friends,  and  were  by  no  means  backward 
in  imbibing  the  growing  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  meas- 
ures pursued  by  the  mother  country  to- 
wards her  colonies. 

The  affairs  of  the  colonies  had  assumed 
so  alarming  an  aspect,  that  delegates 
from  most  of  the  provinces  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  f>th  of  September,  1774,  to 
consult  upon  measures  for  the  common 
safely.  The  meeting  of  this  congress  was 
followed  by  an  almost  universal  suspen- 
sion of  the  royal  authority  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, excepting  New  York,  which  refused 
its  assent  to  the  measures  recommended 
by  that  body,  and 'the  courts  of  justice 
were  either  shut  up  or  adjourned  without 
doing  any  business.  The  first  interrup- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  happened  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, on  the  New  Hampshire  grants. 

The  stated  session  of  the  court  for  that 
county  was  to  have  been  holden  at  West- 
minster, on  the  13th  of  March,  1775. 
Much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the 
county  because  New  York  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  resolves  of  the  continental  Con. 
gress,  and  exertions  were  made  to  dis- 
suade the  judges  from  holding  the  court. 
But,  as  they  persisted  in  doing  it,  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  and  th» 
adjacent  towns,  took  possession  of  the 
court  house  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to 
prevent  the  officers  of  the  court  from  en- 
tering. The  court  parly  soon  appeared 
before  the  court  house,  armed  with  guns, 
swords  and  pistols,  and  commanded  the 
people  to  disperse.  But,  as  they  refused 
to  obey,  some  harsh  language  passed  be- 
tween'thern,  and  the  court  party  retired 
to  their  quarters. 

The  people  then  had  an  interview  with 
judge  Chandler,  who  assured  them  that 
they  might  have  quiet  possession  of  the 
house  till  morning,  when  the  court  should 
come  in  without  arms,  and  should  hear 
what  they  had  to  lay  before  them.  But, 
contrary  to  this  declaration,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  sheriff,  with  the  oth- 
er officers  of  the  court,  attended  by  an 
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armed  force,  repaired  to  the  court  house. 
Being  refused  admittance,  some  of  the 
party  fired  into  the  house  and  killed  one 
•  man*  and  wounded  several  others.  The 
wounded  men  they  seized  and  dragged  to 
prison,  with  some  others  who  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  their  escape. 

By  means  of  those  who  escaped,  the 
news  of  this  massacre  was  quickly  spread, 
and  before  noon  the  next  day,  a  large  body 
of  armed  men  had  collected.  A  jury  of 
inquest  brojught  in  a  verdict,  that  the  man 
was  murdered  by  the  court  party.  Sev- 
eral of  the  officers  were  made  prisoners 
'and  confined  in  the  jail  at  Northampton, 
in  Massachusetts.  But,  upon  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York, 
they  were  released  from  prison  and  re- 
turned home.t 

These  proceedings  aroused  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  New  York  throughout  the 
grants  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 
A  meeting  of  committees  from  the  several 
townships  was  held  at  Westminster,  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1775,  at  which  a  num- 
ber of  spirited  resolutions  were  adopted 
relative  to  the  late  unhappy  transactions. 
Among  other  things  it  was  voted,  "That 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants,  as  pre- 
dicated on  the  eternal  and  immutable  law 
of  self  preservation,  wholly  to  renounce 
and  resist  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  until  such  times 
as  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  secured  by  it"  A  commit- 
tee was  also  appointed,  of  which  Ethan 
Allen  was  one,  to  remonstrate  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  against  that  government 
and  to  petition  his  Majesty,  "  to  be  taken 
out  of  so  oppressive  a  jurisdiction  and 
either  annexed  to  some  other  jurisdiction, 
or  incorporated  into  a  new  one." 

Thus  were  the  settlers  on  the  east  side 


*  William  French.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy 
of  ih*  inscription  on  hit  monument  in  YVosuni  inter, 
turnUhed  to  the  Compiler  of  the  Vermont  State  Pa« 
pen  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Bradley.  It  it  prewrved 
both  at  a  literary  eitrwtity  and  ai  exhibiting  une- 
quivocal indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  iimu. 

la  Memory  of  William  French  Son  to  Mr 
Nathaniel  French  Who  Was  Shot  at  Westmin- 
ster March  ye  13th  l*i?5  by  the  hand*  of  Cruel 
>lini«nrial  tools  ofGeorj?  ye  3d  in  the  Corthouse 
at  a  11  a  Clock  at  Night  in  the  22d  year  of  his 
Age— 

Her*  William  French  his  Body  lies 
For  Murder  his  blood  for  Vengance  cries 
King  Geore  the  third  his  Tory  crew 
tha  with  a  bawl  his  head  Shot  threw 
For  Liberty  and  his  Country*  Good 
he  Lost  hia  Life  his  Dearest  blood 

I A  full  account  of  these  transactions  was  pub- 
ed  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
on  the  93d  of  March,  1775,  and  may  be  found  in 
Blade's  Vermont  State  Papers,  page  55. 
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of  the  mountains  driven  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  brethren  on  the  west,  in 
opposing  tho  government  of  New  York. 
The  indignation  of  the  settlers  throughout 
the  New  Hampshire  grants  was  now  rais- 
ed to  the  highest  pitch,  and  probably  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war  at 
Lexington,  on  the  l'Jth  of  April,  was  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  the  parties 
proceedingto  open  hostilities.  This  event 
produced  a  shock  which  was  felt  through- 
out the  colonies  ;  local  and  provincial  con- 
tests were  at  once  swallowed  up  by  tho 
novelty,  the  grandeur  and  the  importance 
of  the  contest  thus  opened  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 


Section  V. 

Progress  of  Settlement,  character  of  tht 
Settlers,  and  modes  of  punishment. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  al- 
though several  establishments  had  been 
made  in  Vermont  previous  to  that  time, 
the  commencement  of  the  settlement  may 
properly  be  dated  from  the  conquest  of 
Canada  in  1760.  In  that  year,  the  whole 
number  of  settlers  on  the  territory  of  Ver- 
mont did  not  exceed  300  persons,  and  al- 
though the  settlement  began  from  that 
time  sensibly  to  advance,  it  was  by  no 
means  rapid  till  after  the  treaty  of  pence, 
in  1763,  by  which  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1764,  settlements  had 
been  commenced  in  many  of  the  town- 
ships on  Connecticut  river  as  far  north  a* 
Newbury,  and  in  several  townships  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in 
the  county  of  Bennington. 

In  1765,  the  government  of  New  York, 
having  acquired  authority  from  the  British 
crown  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
New  Hampshire  grants  as  far  eastward  as 
Connecticut  river,coramenced  the  division 
of  the  territory  into  counties,  as  mentioned 
in  section  third.  The  division  lines  be- 
tween the  counties  were,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  little  consequence,  towards  the  close 
of  this  period,  for  when  the  government 
of  New  York  found  the  opposition  to 
their  measures  so  determined  and  so  gen- 
eral among  the  settlers  on  the  granys,  they 
seem  to  have  given  the  court  of  Albany 
county  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  tract 
of  country.  This  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion, unlimited  county  of  Mbantj,  so  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Vermont  pamphleteers 
during  the  controversy  with  New  York. 

Previous  to  the  yenr  1770,  scarcely  any 
settlements  had  been  made  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Green  Mountains  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  present  county  of  Benning* 
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ton.  During  the  next  year,  J77J,  settle- 
ments were  commenced  in  several  town- 
ships in  Rutland  county,  and  this  year 
was  taken  the  first  census  of  the  inhabit- 
ants on  the  the  grants  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains.  By  this  enumeration  it 
appears  that  Cumberland  county  contain- 
ed, in  1771,  3,947  inhabitants,  and  Glou- 
cester county  7&£,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  these  two  counties  contained  at  that 
time  two  thirds  of  the  people  in  the  whole 
district.  The  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ants must  therefore  have  been  about  7000. 

No  complete  census  was  tnken  till  the 
year  17D1,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  precise  population  of  Ver- 
mont at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolution.  But  as  the 
settlements  were  rapidly  extending  during 
the  five  years  succeeding  the  year  1771,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of*  Vermont  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  was  at  least  i>0,000.  About  the 
close  of  the  war  we  find  the  population 
incidentally  estimated  by  Doct.  Williams 
tit  3  i,0l)()  souls. 

The  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  were  a  brave,  hardy,  but  unculti- 
vated race  of  men.  They  knew  little  of 
the  etiquette  of  refined  society,  were  bless- 
ed with  few  of  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  were  destitute  of  the  elegancies, 
and  in  most  cases  of  the  common  conve- 
niences of  life.  They  were  sensible  that 
they  must  rely  upon  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands  for  their  duily  subsistence,  and  for 
the  accumulation  of  property.  They  pos- 
sessed minds  which  were  naturally  strong 
and  active,  and  they  were  aroused  to  the 
exercise  of  their  highest  energies  by  the 
difficulties,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
encounter.  The  controversy  in  which 
they  were  engaged  involved  their  dearest 
rights.  On  its  issue  depended  not  only 
their  titles  to  their  possessions,  but,  in 
many  cases,  their  personal  liberty  and 
safety.  Though  unskilled  in  the  rules  of 
logic,  their  reasoning  was  strong  and  con- 
clusive, and  they  possessed  the  courage 
.  and  perseverance  necessary  for  carrying 
their  plans  and  decisions  into  execution. 

Wc  have  already  observed  that,  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition  to  the  proceedings 
of  New  York,  stood  Ethan  Allen,  a  man 
obviously  fitted  by  nature  for  the  circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  the  times.  Bold, 
ardent  and  unyielding,  he  possessed  an 
unusual  degree  of  vigor  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
his  own  abilities.  With  these  qualifica- 
tions, the  then  existing  state  of  the  settle- 
ment rendered  him  peculiarly  tilted  to  be- 
come a  prominent  and  successful  leader. 
During  the  progress  of  the  controversy, 


Allen  wrote  and  dispersed  several  pam- 
phlets, in  which  he  exhibited,  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself,  and  well  suited 
to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  the  injustice  • 
and  cruelty  of  the  claims  and  proceedings 
of  New  York.  And  although  these  pam- 
phlets are  unworthy  of  notice  as  literary 
productions,  yet,  they  were  at  the  time 
extensively  circulated,  and  contributed 
much  to  inform  the  minds,  arouse  the  zeal, 
and  unite  the  efforts  of  the  settlers. 

The  bold  and  unpolished  roughness  of 
Allen's  writings  were  well  suited  to  give 
a  just  description  of  the  views  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a  band  of  speculating  and  un- 
principled land-jobbers.  His  method  of 
writing  was  likewise  well  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  feelings  of  the  settlers,  and 
probably  exerted  a  greater  influence  over 
their  opinions  and  conduct,  than  thesamo 
sentiments  would  have  done  clothed  in 
the  chaste  style  of  classic  elegance.  Nor 
did  it  differ  greatly  in  style,  or  literary 
merit,  from  the  pamphlets  which  came 
from  New  York.  But  although  Allen  wrote 
with  asperity  and  freedom,  there  was 
something  generous  and  noble  in  his  con- 
duct. He  refrained  from  every  thing 
which  had  the  appearance  of  meanness, 
injustice,  cruelty  or  abuse  towards  those 
who  fell  into  his  power,  and  protested 
against  the  same  in  others.* 

Next  to  Allen,  Seth  Warner  seems  to 
have  acted  the  most  conspicuous  part 
among  the  settlers.  He,  like  Allen,  was 
firm  and  resolute,  fully  determined  that 
the  decisions  of  New  York  against  the  set- 
tlers should  never  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. But  while  Allen  was  daring  and 
sometimes  rash  and  imprudent,  Warner^ 
was  always  cool,  calm  and  comparatively 
cautious.    After  Warner  was  proscribed 

*  Ethan  Allen  wu  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  on 
the  10th  «f  January,  1737.  He  married  in  Connec- 
ticut, came  to  Vermont  himself  about  the  year  I7A9 
anil  upent  most  of  hi*  after  life  here,  hut  his  family 
did  not  come  to  Vermont  till  1778,  just  before  hit 
return  from  captivity.  He  was  taken  primmer  at 
Montreal  in  the  falf  of  1775,  and  carried  to  Eng- 
land— was  eschnnged  in  May  1778— removed  to 
Burlington  in  1737,  where  lie  died  of  apopleiy  oo 
tho  lith  February  J7S!).  His  anhet  reel  beneath  a 
plain  marble  «l<tb  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near 
VVinootki  lower  falls,  having  npon  it  the  following 
ineciiption:— 

•'The 
Corporeal  Part 
of 

Gcnl.  Ethan  Allen 
rests  beneath  this  stone 
the  14th  day  of  Feb.  1789, 
aged  50  years. 
His  spirit  tried  ih<?  mercies  of  hi«  God 
In  whom  he  believed  and  strongly  trusted." 

His  true  ago  was  5*2  years,  ono  month  and  two 
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as  a  rioter,  as  related  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion, an  officer  from  New  York  attempted 
to  apprehend  him.  He,  considering  it  an 
affair  of  open  hostility,  defended  himself 
against  the  officer,  and  in  turn  attacked, 
wounded  and  disarmed  him  ;  but,  with 
the  spirit  arid  generosity  of  a  soldier,  he 
spared  his  life. 

After  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner, 
no  person  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
up  to  the  close  of  this  period,  acted  a  more 
distinguished  part,  or  was  more  servicea- 
ble to  the  settlers,  than  Remember  Baker. 
He  was  the  pioneer  in  many  an  enterprise 
and  was  always  in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. Being  a  joiner  and  mill-wright 
by  trade,  he  built  the  first  mills  which 
were  erected  at  Arlington  and  Pawlet, 
and  was  preparing  in  connexion  with  his 
cousin,  Ira  Allen,  for  the  erection  of  mills 
at  Winooski  falls,  when  the  war  of  the 
revolution  commenced.* 

During  the  protracted  controvesy  in 
which  these  men  acted  so  prominent  a 
part,  there  had  bej;n,  up  to  this  time,  fre- 
quent attempts  to  arrest  it  and  bring  it  to 
an  amicahle  settlement.  Orders  from  the 
crown  had  likewise  been  often  given  to 
New  York  to  suspend  further  prosecu- 
tions and  make  no  more  grants  of  the 
lands  in  dispute  till  his  Majesty's  further 
pleasure  should  be  known  respecting 
them.  But  in  despite  of  royal  orders  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  settlers  on  the 
grants,  New  York  continued  to  assert  and 
to  endeavor  to  enforce  her  claims,  and  the 
repeated  but  vain  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion, served  only  to  embitter  the  resent- 
ment of  the  contending  parties  and  pro- 
duce a  state  of  hostility  more  decided  and 
alarming. 

The  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
grants  appear  to  have  been  managed  du- 
ring this  period  by  committees  appointed 
in  the  several  towns,  and  who  met  in  con- 
vention as  occasion  required,  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  common  defence  and 
welfare.    The  resolutions  and  decrees  of 


these  conventions  were  regarded  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  their  infraction  was 
always  punished  with  exemplary  severity. 
The  punishment  most  frequently  inflicted 
was  the  application  of  the  "beech  seal"  to 
the  naked  back,  and  banishment  from  the 
grants.  This  mode  of  punishment  derived 
its  significant  name  from  nllnsion  to  the 
great  seal  of  the  province  of  N»mv  Hamp- 
shire, which  was  affixed  to  the  charters  of 
the  townships  granted  by  the  governor  of 
that  province,  of  which  the  brcch  roil  well 
laid  upon  the  naked  backs  of  the  u  York- 
ers" and  their  adherents,  was  humorously 
considered  a  confirmation. 


•  A*  Oapt.  Baker  was  killed  shortly  after  th« 
close  of  tbit  period,  wo  would  observe  here  that  he 
was  born  at  Woodbury,  Ct.  about  1740  •,  serred  in 
the  eipediiion  agaiiiit  Canada  in  1753  ;  came  to  the 
Grant*  about  1764  ;  wat  enjappd  in  the  reduction 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  in  the  summer  ol 
1775,  and  in  August  following,  being  sent  by  Gon. 
Montgomery  to  raconnoiter  the  enemy'i  position  at 
St.  Johm,  he  was  ihot  by  an  Indian.  At  some 
distance  this  sido  of  St.  John*,  he  landed  and  con- 
cealed In*  boat,  and  wa*  about  proceeding  on  foot, 
when  he  nw  that  his  boat  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  coma  Indiana.  He  hailed  them  and  demand* 
ad  his  boat,  but  as  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  de»  I 
mood  he  drew  up  his  gun  and  it  missed  fira,  and  at  I 
the  next  instant  received  a  shot  through  the  hoad 
from  one  of  I  ho  Indians  iu  tuo  boat  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  foot.  Hi*  companion!  then  fled  and  mads 
way  hack  by  land  with  t  b«  sad  intelligence.  I 


That  the  reader  may  have  a  just  idea  of 
the  summary  manner  in  which  the  con- 
vention and  committees  proceeded  against 
those  who  violated  their  decrees,  we  will 
lay  before  them  the  sentence  of  Benjamin 
Hough,  as  a  sample.  It  appears  that 
Hough,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clarendon  and  who  was  a  violent  Yorker, 
went  to  New  York  in  the  winter  of  J774, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
government  against  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  and  that  on  the  9th  of  March,  the 
very  day  of  the  passage  of  the  extraordi- 
nary law  of  which  we  have  already  spo- 
ken in  the  fourth  section  of  this  chapter, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Charlotte,  un- 
der the  authority  of  New  York.  On  his 
return  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  new 
office  within  the  grants,  in  defiance  of  the 
decree  of  the  convention  which  forbade  it. 
He  was  repeatedly  warned  to  desist,  but 
being  found  incorrigible,  he  was  arrested 
and  carried  before  a  committee  of  saftdy 
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at  Sunderland.*  The  decree  of  the  con- 
vention  and  the  charges  against  the  pris- 
oner being  read  in  his  presence,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  active  in 
promoting  the  passage  of  the  law  above 
mentioned  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  magistrate,  but  pleaded  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York  over  the  Grant,  in 
justification  of  his  conduct.  This  plea 
having  no  weight  with  the  committee, 
they  proceeded  to  pronounce  upon  him 
the  following  sentence,  viz.  u  That  the 
prisoner  be  taken  from  the  bar  of  this 
committee  of  safety  and  be  tied  to  a  tree, 
and  there,  on  his  naked  back,  receive  two 
hundred  stripes ;  his  back  being  dressed,  he 
should  depart  out  of  the  district,  and  on  re- 
turn, without  special  leare  of  the  conten- 
tion, to  suffer  death."  This  sentence  was 
forthwith  carried  into  execution,  with  un- 
sparing severity,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people  Hough  asked 
and  received  the  following  written  certifi- 
cate of  his  punishment,  signed  by  Allen 
and  Warner : 

"  Sunderland,  30th  of  Jan.,  1775. 
This  may  certify  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  that  Benjamin 
Hough  hath  this  day  received  a  full  pun- 
ishment for  his  crimes  committed  hereto- 
fore against  this  country,  and  our  inhabi- 
tants are  ordered  to  give  him,  the  said 
Hough,  a  free  and  unmolested  passport 
toward  the  city  of  New  York,  or  to  the 
westward  of  our  Grants,  he  behaving 
himself  as  becometh.  Given  under  our 
hands  the  day  and  date  aforesaid. 

Ethan  Allen, 
Setii  Warner." 

On  the  delivery  of  the  paper,  Allen 
sarcastically  observed  that  the  certificate, 
together  with  the  receipt  on  his  back,  would 
no  douht  be  admitted  as  legal  evidonce 
before  the  supreme  court  and  the  govern- 
or and  council  of  New  York,  though  the 
king's  warrant  to  Gov.  Wcntworth  and 
his  excellency's  sign  manual  with  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, would  not. 

Hou<fh  repaired  immediately  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  gave,  under  oath, 
n  minute  account  of  the  transactions  above 

*Thii  committoe  connicled  of  the  following  per* 
inn*:  Ethan  Allen,  8eih  VVnrner.  Robert  Cochran, 
JVlcg  Sundetl.md,  Jamvi  Meed,  Gideon  Warren  and 
J#*ie  S«\»yer. 


mentioned,*  and  this  matter,  together  with 
the  particulars  of  the  transactions  at  West- 
minster on  the  13th  of  March,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  the  co- 
lonial assembly  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Colden. 
The  Assembly,  after  discussing  these  sub- 
jects on  the  30th  and  31st  of  March,  finally 
resolved  to  appropriate  £1000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  justice  and  the  suppression  of 
riots  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and 
that  a  reward  of  JCoO  each  be  offered  for  ap- 
prehending James  Mead,  Gideon  Warren 
and  Jesse  Sawyer,  and  also  a  reward  of 
£50  each,  in  addition  to  the  rewards  pre- 
viously offered,  for  the  apprehension  of 
Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Robert  Coch- 
ran and  Peleg  Sunderland.  These  reso- 
lations  constituted  the  last  and  dying  ef- 
forts of  the  royal  government  of  New  York 
against  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The 
assembly  was  soon  prorogued  and  never 
met  again,  being  superseded  by  the  revo- 
lutionary authority  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress. 

Although  the  application  of  the  beach 
seal  was  the  most  common  punishmsnt, 
others  were  frequently  resorted  to.  Some 
of  these  were  in  their  nature  trifling  and 
puerile.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  A  Dutchman  of  Arlington  be- 
came a  partisan  of  New  York  and  spoke 
in  reproachful  terms  of  the  convention 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  He  advised  the  settlers 
to  submit  to  New  York,  and  re-purchase 
their  lands  from  that  government.  Being 
requested  to  desist,  and  disregarding  it, 
he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  the  Green 
Mountain  tavern  in  Bennington.  The 
committee,  after  hearing  his  defence,  or- 
dered him  "  to  be  tied  in  an  armed  chair, 
and  hoisted  to  the  sign,  (a  catamount's 
skin,  stuffed,  sitting  upon  the  fign  post 
twenty-fre  feet  from  the  ground  with  larg* 
teeth,  grining  towards  .Yew  York,)  and 
there  to  hang  two  hours  in  sight  of  the 
people,  as  a  punishment  merited  by  his 
enmity  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.*' 
This  sentence  was  executed  to  the  no 
small  merriment  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people  ;  and  when  he  was  let  down  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  committee  with  the  ex- 
hortation to  "  go  and  sin  no  more." 


*Thie  curious  rolic  of  "olden  time"  U  jrirea  in 
full  in  the  American  Archive*,  VoL  1 1,  p.  315;  and 
itta>  in  the  iStlt  and  16th  Number*  of  the  HiitorkaJ 
Readings,  published  in  the  Stale  banner,  at  Ren. 
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from  Connecticut,  having  purchased  a 


real  taken  by  Gen.  Montgomery — As- 
sault upon  (Quebec. 


they  were  collecting 
ton,  Col.  Arnold  arrived  there  attended 
only  by  a  servant.  This  officer  had  been 
As  all  minor  contests  and  sectional  chosen  captain  of  an  independent  compa- 
difficultics  were,  for  a  while,  swallowed  ny  at  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  and,  as 
up  by  the  great  and  momentous  concerns  soor*  a»  he  heard  of  the  battle  at  Lexing- 
of  the  Revolution,  we  shall  now  proceed  l°n»  he  marched  his  company  to  Cam- 
to  a  brief  statement  of  those  incidents  in  .  bridge,  where  the  Americana  were  assem- 
the  war  for  independence,  with  which  the  bling  to  invest  Boston.  There  he  receiv- 
people  of  Vermont  wen;  more  immediate-  <?d  a  Colonel'*  commission  from  the  Man- 
ly concerned.  The  affair  at  Lexington  j  sachusetts  committee  of  safety  with  orders 
produced  a  shock,  which  was  felt  from  to  raise  400  men  for  the  reduction  of 
one  extremity  of  the  colonies  to  the  oth- ,  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  which  he 
or;  and  it  was  now  perceived  that  their!  represented  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition 
only  reliance  for  safety  was  to  be  placed  and  feebly  garrisoned.  His  commission 
on  a  vigorous  and  effectual  resistance  to  being  examined,  Arnold  was  permitted  to 
the  arms  and  arbitrary  power  of  Great, join  the  party  ;  but  it  was  ordered  by  a 
Britain. 


I  council  that  Allen  should  also  have  the 


The  military  posts  on  lake  Champlain  commission  of  Colonel,  and  should  be 
were  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  British  I  first  in  command. 

soldiers,  and  the  British  government  had  To  procure  intelligence,  Capt.  Noah 
been  pursuing  measures,  by  which  they  Phelps,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Con- 
might,  if  necessary,  avail  themselves  of  necticut,  went  into  the  furt  at  Ticonde- 
the  strength  and  resources  of  Canada,  for  roga  in  the  habit  of  one  of  the  settlers, 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  their  other  |  where  he  inquired  for  a  barber,  under  the 
colonies,  in  case  of  revolt.  The  impor-  J  pretence  of  wanting  to  be  shaved.  By 
tajice,  therefore,  of  securing  these  posts ,  affecting  an  awkward  appearance,  and 
to  the  Americans  was  ut  once  perceived,  asking  many  simple  questions,  he  passed 
and  the  design  of  effecting  this  object  en-  {  unsuspected,  and  had  a  favorable  oppor- 
gaged  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  i  tunity  of  observing  the  condition  of  the 
several  adventurers,  both  in  Massachu-  works.  Having  obtained  the  necessary 
setts  and  Connecticut,  who  were  utterly  j  information,  he  returned  to  the  party,  and 
ignorant  of  each  other's  views.  But  the  '  the  same  night  they  began  their  march 
first  active  measures  for  accomplishing  an  j  for  the  fort.  And  these  affairs  had  been 
undertaking  so  desirable  as  the  reduction  conducted  with  so  much  expedition,  that 
of  these  posts,  appear  to  have  been  taken  !  Allen  reached  Orwell,  opposite  to  Ticon- 
by  several  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Con-  j  deroga,  with  his  men,  in  the  evening  of 


necticut. 

As  the  success  of  the  enterprise  de- 
pended upon  its  being  managed  with  se- 
crecy and  despatch,  they  obtained  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature  a  loan  of  $1800, 1 


gn 

the  Dth  of  May,  while  the  garrison  were 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  without  any  apprehension  of  a 
hostile  visit. 

The  whole  force  collected  on  this  occa- 


and,  having  procured  a  quantity  of  pow-  [sion  amounted  to  270  men,  of  whom  230 
«ier  and  balls,  they  hastened  forward  to  !  were  Green  Mountain  Boys.  It  was. 
Bennington  with  the  view  of  engaging  with  difficulty  that  boats  could  be  obtain- 
Ethan  Allen  in  the  business.  Allen  read-  ed  to  carry  over  the  troops.  A  Mr. 
ily  undertook  to  conduct  the  enterprise  Douglas  was  sent  to  Bridport  to  procure 
and  set  off  to  the  northward  with  his  usu-  aid  in  men,  and  a  scow  belonging  to  Mr. 
al  spirit  of  promptness  and  activity  for  Smith.  Douglas  stopped  by  the  way  to 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  and  collecting  enlist  a  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  enterprise, 
men  for  the  expedition.    The  gentlemen  ,  when  James  Wilcox  and  Joseph  Tyler, 
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two  young  men,  who  were  a-bed  in  the 
chumbcr,  hearing  the  story,  conceived  the 
design  of  decoying  on  shore  a  large  oar 
boat  belonging  to  Mnj.  Skene,  and  which 
then  lay  or!' against  Willow  point.  They 
dressed,  seized  their  guns  and  a  jug  of 
rum,  of  which  they  knew  the  black  com- 
mander to  be  extremely  fond, — gathered 
four  men  as  they  went,  and,  arriving  all 
armed,  they  hailed  the  boat  and  offered  to 
help  row  it  to  Shoreham,  if  he  would 
carry  them  there  immediately  to  join  a 
hunting  party,  that  would  be  waiting  for 
them.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and 
poor  Jack  and  his  two  men  suspected 
nothing  till  they  arrived  at  Allen's  head 
quarters,  where  they  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Douglas  arrived  with  the  scow  about 
the  same  time,  and,  some  other  boats  hav- 
ing been  collected,  Allen  embarked  with 
Kl  men  and  Imded  near  the  fort  As  the 
morning  was  advancing,  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  wait  for  the  remainder  of 
the  men  to  pass  over.  Arnold  now  wish- 
ed to  assume  the  command,  and  swore 
that  he  would  lead  the  men  into  the  fort. 
Allen  swore  he  should  not,  but  that  he 
himself  would  be  t  he  first  man  that  should 
enter.  As  the  dispute  grew  warm,  some 
of  the  gentlemen  interposed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  both  enter  at  the 
same  time,  but  that  Allen  should  enter  on 
the  right,  and  have  the  command. 

Accordingly,  a  little  after  day  break  in 
the  morning  of  the  JOlh  of  May,  177"), 
they  advanced  towards  the  works  followed 
by  their  men."  The  sentry  at  the  outer 
post  snapped  his  fusee  at  Allen,  and,  re- 
treating through  the  covered  way,  was 
followed  by  the  Americans,  who  were 
immediately  drawn  up  on  the  parade 
within  the  fort.  With  so  great  expedition 
and  silence  was  this  business  accomplish- 
ed that  the  garrison,  excepting  the  sent- 
ries, were  not  awakened  from  their  slum- 
bers, till  aroused  by  the  huzzas  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  The  Capt.  De  Laplace, 
without  waiting  to  drers  himself,  hastened 
to  the  door  of  the  barrack,  when  Allen 
sternly  commanded  him  to  surrender,  or 
he  would  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
sword.  De  Laplace  inquired  by  what 
authority  he  demanded  it.  I  demand  it, 
says  Allen,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Je- 
hoc  ah  and  the  Continental  Congress.'' 

Surrounded  by  the  Americans,  the  Brit- 

*  Allen  wa<  guitJoal  imo  th»  fort  by  Nathan  He- 
man,  a  voui>>  lad  whoee  fjiher  resided  near  tbo 
lake  in  Shorwlinrn.  Nulhan  had  pa«»ctl  mucliofhi* 
time  in  company  with  the  hoy*  of  iho  p«rrt»on  and 
wi<  familiar  with  every  nook  in  the  fort  nod  every 
piu»a;e  ami  by-path  bv  which  it  could  be  ap« 
proached.— ty*>V.».*».  hi«g.  f«gr774. 


ish  captain  perceived  that  resistance 
vain,  and  surrendered  the  garrison  pris- 
oners of  war,  without  knowing  by  what 
authority  Allen  was  acting,  or  that  hostil- 
ities had  commenced  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonics.  As  soon  aa  Allen 
had  landed  with  his  party,  the  boats  were 
sent  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  left  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Seth  Warner.  Warner  arrived  soon 
after  the  place  surrendered,  and  taking 
the  command  of  a  party,  set  off  for  the 
reduction  of  Crown  Point,  which  was 
garrisoned  only  by  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
men.  They  surrendered  upon  the  first 
summons,  and  Warner  took  possession  of 
the  fort.  Skenesborough  was  also  taken, 
the  same  day,  by  another  party,  and  Maj. 
Skene  made  prisoner. 

By  these  enterprises,  the  Americans 
captured  a  British  Major,  a  Captain,  a 
Lieutenant,  and  forty-four  privates.  In 
the  forts,  they  found  more  than  200  pieces 
of  cannon,  some  mortars  and  howitzers, 
and  large  quantities  of  military  stores ; 
and  also  a  ware-house  filled  with  materi- 
als for  currying  on  the  business  of  build- 
ing boats.  All  these  cost  not  the  Ameri- 
cans a  single  man  ;  and  elated  with  their 
success,  they  now  determined  to  secure 
the  command  of  lake  Champlain,  by  get- 
ting possession  of  an  armed  sloop,  which 
then  lay  at  St.  Johns.  For  this  purpose 
they  armed  and  manned  a  schooner,  and 
procured  a  number  of  balteaux.  Arnold 
took  command  of  the  schooner,  and  Allen 
of  the  batteaux,  and  they  both  9ct  out  to- 
gether upon  the  expedition.  But  a  fresh 
wind  springing  up  from  the  south,  the 
schooner  out-sailed  the  batteaux,  and  Ar- 
nold soon  reached  St.  Johns,  where  he 
surprised  and  captured  the  sloop.  The 
wind  immediately  shifting  to  the  north, 
Arnold  set  sail  with  his  prize,  and  met 
Allen  with  his  batteaux  at  some  distance 
from  St.  Johns.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  by  a  few  daring  individ- 
uals, was  lake  Champlain  and  its  impor- 
tant fortresses  secured  to  the  Americans. 

The  American  Congress,  having'  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  governor  of 
Canada  had  been  making  exertions  to  en- 
gage the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  fall 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  colonies,  deter- 
mined to  send  a  body  of  American  troops 
into  that  province,  in  the  hopes  that  the 
Canadians  would  join  the  other  colonies, 
in  opposition  to  Great  Britain.  For  this 
purpose,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  2000 
men,  who  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  Generals  Schuyler  and  Mont- 
gomery. Much  pains  were  taken  to  raise 
the  troops,  and  a  large  number  of  bat- 
teaux and  flat-bottomed  boat*  were  built 
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at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  to  con- 
vey the  forces  to  Canada. 

Montgomery  set  out  from  Crown  Point 
on  the  21st  of  August,  but  soon  received 
intelligence  that  the  British  Gen.  Carle- 
ton  was  prepared  to  obstruct  his  designs 
— that  he  hod  provided  a  considerable  na- 
val force  and  was  about  entering  the  lake 
with  a  body  of  British  troops.  To  pre- 
vent this,  Montgomery  proceeded  down 
the  lake,  with  the  forces  which  had  ar- 
rived, to  the  Isle  la  Motte,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  Gen.  Schuyler  ;  and  they 
both  moved  forward  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix, 
where  they  took  proper  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  British  vessels 
into  the  lake. 

From  this  place,  the  American  generals 
sent  proclamations  into  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, assuring  the  Canadians  that  they  had 
no  designs  against  them,  and  inviting 
them  to  unite  with  the  Americans  in  as- 
serting their  rights  and  securing  their 
liberties.  On  the  6th  of  September,  they 
proceeded  without  opposition  towards  St. 
Johns  with  their  whole  force,  which  did 
not  exceed  1000  men.  A  landing  was 
effected  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
fort,  but,  while  advancing  to  reconnoitre 
the  works,  their  left  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  killed  three  and 
wounded  eight  of  the  Americans.  The 
Indians  were,  however,  soon  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  five  killed  and  four  se- 
verely wounded.  Finding  the  fortress 
well  garrisoned  and  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence,  the  Americans  thought 
it  prudent  to  return  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix, 
and  there  wait  the  arrival  of  their  artille- 
ry and  re-enforcements,  which  were  daily 
expected. 

Schuyler  returned  to  Albany  to  con- 
clude a  treatv,  which  had  been  some  time 
negotiating,  with  the  Indians,  leaving  the 
command  to  Montgomery.  On  the  17th 
of  September,  Montgomery,  having  re- 
ceived the  expected  re-enforcements,  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Johns  and  laid  siege  to  thnt 
fortress.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by 
the  greatest  part  of  two  British  regiments, 
and  contained  nearly  all  the  regular  troops 
in  Canada,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
well  supplied  with  artillery,  ammunition 
and  military  stores.  The  first  measure 
of  Montgomery  was  an  attempt  to  detach 
the  Indians,  who  had  joined  Gen.  Carle- 
ton,  from  the  British  cause.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  parties  of  the  provincials 
were  dispersed  over  the  country  and  were 
favorably  received  by  the  Canadians. 

As  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  with  HO  men, 
was  returning  from  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, he  was  met  by  Maj.  Brown,  who 
it  upon  the  same  business  with  5i00 


men.  Brown  informed  Allen  that  Mont- 
real was  entirely  without  defence,  and 
might  easily  be  surprised  ;  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  between  them  that  they 
should  proceed  to  make  an  immediate  at- 
tempt upon  it.  Allen  was  to  cross  the 
river  and  land  a  little  north  of  the  city, 
while  Brown  was  to  land  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  both  were  to  commence  the  at- 
tack at  the  same  time.  Allen  crossed 
over  with  his  little  band  of  bO  men,  in  the 
night,  as  had  been  agreed,  but  he  waited 
in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  Brown  to 
co-operate  with  him.  And  when  day 
light  appeared,  and  rendered  the  surprise 
of  the  place  impracticable,  instead  of  sav- 
ing himself  by  a  retreat,  Allen  rashly  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  ground. 

Gen.  Carleton  soon  received  intelli- 
gence of  Allen's  situation,  and  early  in 
the  morning  marched  out  against  him, 
with  about  40  regulars,  together  with  sev- 
eral hundred  English  settlers,  Canadians 
and  Indians.  Allen's  force  was  made  up 
of  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Canadians, 
and  at  the  head  of  these  he  fought  .Aith 
desperate  courage  until  most  of  the  Cana- 
dians had  deserted  him,  and  fifteen  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  sctcral  wounded. 
But  courage  was  unavailing  against  such 
a  superiority  of  numbers.  Allen  was 
taken  prisoner,  on  the  2">th  of  September, 
with  38  of  his  men,  and  by  order  of  Gen. 
Carleton  they  were  all  immediately  load- 
ed with  irons.  In  that  condition,  they 
were  put  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  car- 
ried to  England.  During  the  voyage 
they  were  treated  with  such  rigor  as  to 
render  their  suffering  almost  intolerable. 

Montgomery  was  in  the  mean  time 
pushing  the  siege  of  St.  Johns  as  fast  as 
his  embarrassed  circumstances  would  per* 
mit.  He  derived  much  assistance  from 
the  Canadians,  who  had  joined  him,  and 
being  informed  by  them  that  the  little 
fortress  of  Chambly,  situated  further 
down  the  Sorel,  contained  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  of 
which  the  besiegers  were  much  in  need, 
he  ordered  Majors  Brown  and  Livingston 
to  proceed  against  it.  The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  one  hundred  men,  after  a 
short  resistance  surrendered  themselves 
on  the  lHth  of  October,  prisoners  of  war. 
Bv  this  capitulation  the  Americans  ob- 
tained 120  barrels  of  powder,  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions, 
and  the  standard  of  the  7th  Regiment. 
This  standard  was  immediately  transmit- 
ted to  Congress,  and  was  the  first  trophy 
of  the  kind  which  that  body  had  ever  re- 
ceived. 

The  besiegers,  having  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  and  stores  by  the  cap* 
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ture  of  Chambly,  made  their  ad 
upon  the  fort  at  St.  Johns  with  increased 
vigor.  The  garrison  consisted  of  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  men,  who,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  soon  relieved  by  General 
Carleton,  made  a  resolute  defence.  Carle- 
ton  exerted  himself  for  this  purpose,  but 
such  was  the  disaffection  of  the  Canadi- 
ans to  the  British  cause,  that  he  could  not 
muster  more  than  one  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding the  regulars,  the  militia  of  Mont- 
real, the  Canadians,  and  the  Indians. 
With  these,  he  purposed  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  join  Col.  Maclean,  who 
had  collected  a  few  hundred  Scotch  emi- 
grants and  taken  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Richelieu,  hoping,  with  their  united  for- 
ccb,  to  be  able  to  raise  the  siege  of  St. 
Johns  and  relieve  the  garrison. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Carleton 
embarked  his  troops  at  Montreal  with  the 
view  of  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
landing  at  Longueil.  Their  embarkation 
was  observed  hy  Col.  Seth  Warner,  from 
the  opposite  shore,  who,  with  about  300 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  watched  their 
motions,  and  prepared  for  their  approach. 
Just  before  they  reached  the  south  shore, 
Warner  opened  upon  them  a  well  direct- 
ed and  incessant  fire  of  musketry  and 
grape  shot  from  a  four  pounder,  by  which 
unexpected  assault,  the  enemy  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
soon  retreated  with  precipitation  and  dis- 
order. When  the  news  of  Carle  ton's  de- 
feat reached  Maclean  he  abandoned  his 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  and 
hastened  to  Quebec. 

By  these  events,  the  garrison  at  St. 
Johns  was  left  without  the  hope  of  relief, 
and  Major  Preston,  the  commander,  was, 
consequently i  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
garrison  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  3d 
of  November,  inarched  out  of  the  works 
and  became  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  num- 
ber of  500  regulars  and  more  than  100 
Canadian  volunteers.  Gen.  Montgomery 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  politeness, 
and  had  them  conveyed  by  the  way  of 
Ticonderoga  into  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  fort  was  found  a  large 
quantity  of  cannon  and  military  stores. 

Col.  Warner,  having  repulsed  General 
Carleton,  and  caused  Col.  Maclean  to  re- 
tire to  Quebec,  proceeded  to  erect  a  bat- 
tery :it  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  which 
should  command  the  passage  of  the  St. 
Lawrence, and  thus  block  up  Gen.  Carle- 
ton at  Montreal.  In  this  situation  of 
things,  Gen.  Montgomery  arrived  from 
St.  Johns,  and  took  possession  of  Mont- 
real, without  opposition,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  Gen.  Carleton  having  aban- 
doned it  to  its  fate,  and  escaped  down  the 


river  in  the  night  in  a  small  canoe  with 
muffled  oars.  A  large  number  of  armed 
vessels  loaded  with  provisions  and  other 

necessaries,  and  Gen.  Prescott  with  120 
British  officers  and  privates,  also  attempt- 
ed to  escape  down  the  river,  but  were 
stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu, 
and  all  captured  hy  the  Americans  without 
the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  attention  of  Montgomery  was  im- 
mediately turned  towards  Quebec,  where 
Carleton  was  now  making  every  prepara- 
tion tor  defence.  Col.  Arnold,  after  sur- 
mounting incredible  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships, hud  passed  through  the  wilderness 
from  Maine  to  Canada,  and  appeared  be- 
fore Quebec  with  700  men  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  now  Montgomery,  having 
removed  every  obstacle,  hastened  forward 
to  join  him,  which  he  did  on  the  1st  day 
of  December.  Their  united  force  amount- 
ed to  only  about  1000  men,  while  that  of 
the  garrison  numbered  1500  ;  but  as  the 
latter  was  made  up  principally  of  Cana- 
dians and  militia,  Montgomery  still  had 
hopes  of  success.  Finding  that  the  artil- 
lery and  shells  produced  but  little  effect 
upon  the  enemies'  works,  and  that  the 
weather  was  becoming  too  severe  to  carry 
on  a  regular  siege,  it  was  finally  determin- 
ed to  make  a  general  assault  upon  the  town. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  December,  the  troops  were  led  on 
to  the  attack.  But  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  gallant  Montgomery  was  slain, 
and  nearly  one-half  the  American  troops 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  Arnold, 
though  severely  wounded,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  shattered  forces  and  contin- 
ued the  blockade,  determined  to  await 
the  re-enforcements  which  he  believed 
would  soon  be  sent  on  to  his  relief.  Thus 
terminated  in  this  quarter,  the  campaign 
of  1775,  and  thus  commenced  those  re- 
verses, which  were  to  attend  the  Ameri- 
can arms  in  Canada  during  the  succeed- 
ing year. 


Section  II. 

Erents  of  177fi.  Small  Pot  fatal  in  the 
army — American  army  retreats — I  usuc- 
cessfnl  expedition  against  Three  Hirers 
— Affairs  at  the  Cedars — Chamhlee.  and 
St.  Johns  abandoned  by  the  .Imrrieans 
— JS'atal  engagement  on  lake  Champlain 
—  Croirn  Point  abandoned. 

The  re-enforcements,  which  were  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Arnold,  arrived  but  slowly, 
and  when  Gen.  Thomas  reached  the  r:unp 
before  Quebec,  on  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1776,  the  whole  American  force  at  that 
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place  did  not  exceed  1900  men.  In  this 
state  of  things,  and  before  any  thing  of 
consequence  had]  been  attempted  against 
the  city,  the  small  pox  commenced  its 
ravages  among  the  provincial  troops,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  dis- 
tress, the  terror  and  confusion  it  occa- 
sioned in  the  American  camp.  Ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  moans  by  which  its  progress  might 
be  impeded ;  and  anticipating  dangers, 
which  their  fears  had  greatly  magnified, 
the  troops  could,  with  difficulty,  be  pre- 
vented from  a  total  dispersion.  The  sol- 
diers, having  heard  that  inoculation  was 
the  surest  preventive  of  a  fatal  termin- 
ation, proceeded,  in  defiance  of  orders, 
to  inoculate  themselves  ;  and  the  recruits 
as  they  arrived,  did  the  same,  and  thus 
was  the  disease  still  wider  diffused,  so  that 
out  of  3000  troops,  which  had  now  ar- 
rived, not  more  than  900  were  fit  for 
duty. 

After  a  few  trifling  efforts  against  the 
town,  Gen.  Thomas  was  convinced  that 
nothing  of  consequence  could  be  effected 
with  an  army  in  the  condition  to  which 
his  was  reduced,  and  being  nearly  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  daily  expecting 
the  British  garrison  would  be  re-enforced 
by  the  arrival  of  an  army  from  England, 
it  was  concluded,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
abandon  the  siege  and  make  the  best  re- 
treat their  circumstances  would  permit. 
The  next  day  a  British  man  of  war  and 
two  frigates  arrived  at  Quebec,  with  suc- 
cours for  the  town,  having,  with  incred- 
ible exertions  and  dexterity,  cut  their  way 
through  the  ice  while  the  navigation  was 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous. 

One  thousand  marines  having  been 
landed  from  the  ships,  Gen.  Carleton  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  these,  and  600  of 
his  own  troops  and  about  noon  marched 
out  to  give  battle  to  the  Americans.  But 
he  was  too  late.  Gen.  Thomas,  foresee- 
ing this  event,  had  commenced  his  retreat; 
but  it  was  done  with  so  great  precipitation 
that  the  Americans  had  left  behind,  their 
artillery,  stores  and  baggage,  and  a  num- 
ber of  "their  sick.  Carleton  was  content 
with  getting  possession  of  these,  and  with 
being  relieved  of  his  besiegers,  and  did  not 
pursue  the  Americans.  The  prisoners  who 
fell  into  his  hands  were  treated  with  the 
most  humane  and  kind  attention. 

The  Americans  continued  their  retreat 
to  the  river  Richelieu,  having  marched  the 
first  4o  miles  without  halting.  Here  they 
found  several  regiments  waiting  for  them 
under  Gen.  Thompson,  who  a  few  days 
after  succeeded  to  the  command,  by  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Gen.  Thomas,  who 
died  of  the  small  pox.    Gen.  Sullivan 


AKKAIRS  AT  THE  CEDARS. 


and  several  battalions  arrived  about  this 
time,  and  Sullivan  having  taken  the  com- 
mand, now  planned  an  enterprize  against 
the  enemy  which  savored  much  more  of 
boldness  than  prudence.  The  British  ar- 
my, which  was  now  augmented  by  re- 
enforcements  from  Europe  to  more  than 
13,000  men,  had  their  chief  rendezvous 
at  Three  Rivers,  a  post  on  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal.  Gen.  Sul- 
livan conceived  the  design  of  surprising 
this  post,  and  for  that  purpose  detached 
Gen.  Thompson  on  the  7th  of  June,  with 
IKK)  men,  yUo  proceeded  down  the  river 
in  the  night,  expecting  to  reach  Three 
Rivers  before  day-light.  But  unavoidable 
delays  rendered  it  impossible.  They  were 
discovered  by  the  British,  before  they 
reached  the  village,  who  marched  outv 
attacked  and  dispersed  them,  making  their 
general,  and  about  200  men  prisoners. 

Montreal  had,  early  in  the  spring,  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  Arnold,  who 
was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  a  party  of  o80  Americana 
under  Col.  Beadle  had  been  posted  at  the 
Cedars,  a  small  fort  4'\  miles  above  that 
city.  Being  frightened  at  the  appearance 
of  a  force  descending  the  river  to  attack 
him,  Beadle  abondoned  the  command  to 
Major  Butterfield,  and  hastened  to  Mont- 
real for  a  reenforcement ;  and  Butterfield, 
with  an  equal  want  of  spirit,  surrendered 
the  fort  and  garrison  on  the  loth  of  May. 

As  soon  as  Beadle  arrived  at  Montreal, 
Arnold  detached  Major  Sherburne  with 
140  men,  to  relieve  the  fort  at  the  Cedars. 
On  their  way  they  were  attacked,  sur- 
rounded, and  after  a  gallant  defence  of 
nearly  two  hours,  made  prisoners,  by  a 
body  offiOO  Indians.  Many  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  en- 
gagement. Twenty  others  were  after- 
wards put  to  death  in  cool  blood,  with  all 
the  aggravations  of  savage  barbarity.  The 
remainder  were  stripped,  driven  to  the 
fort  and  delivered  up  to  Capt.  Foster,  to 
whom  Butterfield  had  surrendered. 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  events 
reached  Arnold,  h»*  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  and 
flew  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate,  cap- 
tives. Upon  his  approach  to  the  fort  he 
received  a  communication  from  Capt.  Fos- 
ter, informing  him  that  if  he  would  not 
consent  to  a  cartel,  which  he  had  already 
forced  Major  Sherburne  and  other  officers 
to  sign,  the  prisoners  should  all  be  imme- 
diately pvt  to  death.  Arnold  hesitated, 
but  humanity  and  a  reward  for  the  cap- 
tured officers,  at  length  compelled  him  to 
accede  to  the  proposal,  and  thus  was  his 
vengeance  disarmed. 
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NAVAL  FORCES  OF  LAKE  C  H  A  M  V  I.  A I  !* . 


The  American  army  in  Canada  was  bo 
much  inferior  to  the  British,  that  nothing 
remained  for  them  but  to  make  the  bent  re- 
treat in  their  power.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
they  abandoned  their  post  at  Sorel,  which 
a  few  hours  afterwards  was  in  possession 
of  the  British  army.  Gen.  Burgoyne  was 
immediately  detached  with  one  column  in 
pursuit  of  the  Americans,  but  with  orders 
not  to  hazard  an  engagement  until  he 
should  receive  a  re-enforcement.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  Arnold  withdrew  with  his 
troops  from  Montreal  and  marched  to 
Chainhly,  whore  the  American  forces 
were  assembled,  and  were  engaged  with 
much  spirit  and  resolution  in  dragging 
their  artillery  and  stores  up  the  rapids. 

This  service  was  attended  with  much 
difficulty  and  danger  ;  but  they  succeed- 
ed in  drawing  up  more  than  one  hundred 
batteaux,  heavily  laden,  and  having  set 
fire  to  the  mills  and  the  shipping  which 
they  could  not  bring  off,  they  left  the  vil- 
Jago  of  Chainhly  at  the  very  time  the 
British  were  entering  it  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  IHth  of  June, Gen. Burgoyne  reach- 
ed St.  Johns  in  the  evening,  but  the  Am- 
ericans had  taken  away  every  thing  of 
value  and  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  barracks. 
Major  Bigelow,  with  about  40  men  re- 
mained at  St.  Johns  till  the  works  were 
all  destroyed,  and  left  that  place  the  same 
evening  that  Burgoyne  arrived  there,  and 
joined  the  American  army  which  had 
halted  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix. 

The  British  were  unable  to  get  any  of 
their  vessels  over  the  rapids  at  Chambly, 
and  were,  consequently,  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  of  the  American  army, 
which  now  proceeded  in  safety  to  Crown 
Point.  This  retreat  was  conducted  by 
Sullivan,  with  such  consummate  skill  and 
prudence,  as  to  retrive  his  character  from 
the  imputations  brought  upon  it  by  the 
rash  ami  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Three  Rivers,  and  to  merit  the  thanks  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  whole  army. 

On  the  lifth  of  July,  Gen.  Sullivan  was 
succeeded  by  Gen.  Gates,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army.  The  first 
business  of  Gates  was  to  restore  to  health 
and  soundness  the  siek  and  wounded,  and 
to  increase  his  force  by  new  recruits.  He 
assembled  a  council  of  war,  by  which  it 
was  resolved  to  abandon  Crown  Point,  | 
and  concentrate  all  their  strength  and 
make  a  vigorous  stand  at  Ticouderoga, 
and  on  Mount  Independence,  which  is 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
A  general  hospital  was  established  at  fort  j 
George,  to  which  those  who  were  siek  [ 
with  the  s'nall  pox,  were  sent  forward, 
and  to  avoid  this  contagious  and  loath- 
some disease,  the  new  recruits  were  as- 


sembled at  Skenesborough.  On  the  sixth 
of  August,  six  hundred  men  arrived  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  re-enforcements 
were  daily  arriving  from  other  quarters. 
The  army  was  also  all  the  time  improving 
in  health  and  discipline,  and  was  active 
and  vigorous  in  preparations  for  defence. 

As  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Americans  to  preserve  the  command 
of  the  lake,  by  constructing  upon  it  a  na- 
val force  superior  to  that  of  the  British, 
they  engaged  with  their  usual  activity  in 
accomplishing  this  object.  But  in" the 
prosecution  of  it  they  had  innumerable 
difficulties  to  encounter.  Their  timber 
wa*  to  he  cut  in  the  woods  and  dragged 
by  hand  to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted 
for  use ;  the  materials  for  naval  equip- 
ments were  to  be  brought  from  a  great 
distance  over  roads  almost  impassable  ; 
and  the  ship-carpenters  wen?  so  well  em- 
ployed in  the  sea  ports  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  any  could  be  pro- 
cured. Yet,  notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacles, by  perseverance  and  industry, 
they  had,  on  the  18th  of  August,  com- 
pleted and  equipped  three  schooners  and 
five  gondolas,  carrying  in  the  whole  55 
cannon,  consisting"  of  twelve,  nine,  six 
nnd  four  pounders,  and  seventy  swivels. 
This  armament  was  manned  by  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  men,  and  was 
completely  fitted  for  action. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  fleet  at  St.  Johns. 
Six  armed  vessels  had  been  boilt  in  Eng- 
land and  sent  over  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  employed  on  lake  Champlain ; 
bnt  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  them 
over  the  falls  at  Chambly  without  taking 
them  in  pieces,  transporting  them  in  that 
form,  and  then  put  them  together  again 
above  the  rapids.  They  succeeded  in 
dragging  up  a  large  number  of  boats  en- 
tire, and  having  re-built  their  vessels, 
they  were  ready  by  the  first  of  October, 
to  enter  the  lake  with  their  fleet.  Thin 
fleet  consisted  of  the  Inflexible,  carrying 
eighteen  twelve  pounders,  the  Maria,  of 
fourteen  six  pounders,  the  Carleton,  of 
twelve  six  pounders,  the  Thunderer,  a 
flat  bottomed  radeau,  or  rnft,  with  six 
twenty  pounder*,  six  twelves  and  two 
howitzers,  some  gondolas,  carrying  seven 
nine  pounders,  twenty  gun  boat*,  carry- 
ing each  one  brass  field  piece  from  nine 
to  twenty  four  pounders,  and  some  with 
howitzers,  nnd  four  long  boats,  with  each 
a  carriage  gun,  serving  as  tenders.  These, 
amounting  to  thirty-one  in  number,  were 
all  designed  and  prepared  for  attack  and 
battle  ;  nnd  were  to  he  followed  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  vessels  and  boa  Is  for 
the  transportation  of  the  royal  army,  with 
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its  stores,  artillery,  baggage  and  provis- 
ions. 

This  fleet  was  navigated  by  seven  hun- 
dred experienced  seamen,  commanded  by 
Captain  Pringle,  and  the  guns  were  serv- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  men  and  officers 
from  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  far  exceed- 
ed any  thing  the  Americans  were  able  to 
provide.  On  the  11th  of  October,  the 
British  fleet  and  army  proceeded  up  the 
lake.  The  American  armament,  which 
amounted  to  15  vessels  of  different  sizes, 
was  put  under  the  command  of  General 
Arnold,  who  had  taken  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  between  Valcour  island 
and  the  western  main.  There  they  form- 
ed a  strong  line  of  defence,  and  hoped  to 
be  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my. 

The  British  were  sensible  of  their  su- 
perior strength,  and  moved  forward  boldly 
to  attack  the  Americans.  A  severe  en- 
gagement ensued,  which  was  maintained 
tor  several  hours  with  much  spirit  and 
resolution.  The  wind  being  unfavorable, 
the  British  were  unable  to  bring  the  In- 
flexible and  some  of  their  o^ier  vessels 
into  action,  which  was  principally  sus- 
tained by  the  Carleton  and  the  gun  boats  ; 
and  ait  the  wind  continued  adverse,  the 
British,  notwithstanding  the  result  had 
thus  far  been  iu  their  favor,  judged  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  engage- 
ment  ;  but  as  night  approached,  they 
again  advanced  and  anchored  in  a  line  as 
near  the  Americans  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent their  escape. 

This  engagement  was  sustained  on  both 
sides  with  a  courage  and  firmness  which 
are  seldom  witnessed.  Among  the  Ameri- 
cans, Gen.  Waterbury,  of  the  Washing- 
ton galley,  was  in  the  severest  part  of  the 
action.  Excepting  one  lieutenant  and  a 
captain  of  marines,  his  officers  were  ail 
cither  killed  or  wounded.  He  himself 
fought  on  the  quarter  deck  during  the 
whole  action,  and  at  the  close  brought  off 
his  vessel  though  shattered  and  almost 
torn  in  pieces.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  favorable  to  the  British,  but  less  so 
than  they  had  anticipated,  knowing  their 
own  force  to  be  double  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  had  one  of  their  gondolas 
sunk,  and  one  blown  up  with  tiO  men. 
The  Americans  had  one  of  their  schoon- 
ers burnt,  a  gondola  sunk,  and  several 
of  their  vessels  much  injured. 

Arnold  was  now  convinced  that  he 
could  not  withstand  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  under  cover  of  the  night, 
which  was  dark  and  foggy,  resolved  to 
attempt  a  retreat  to  Ticonderoga.  In  this 
measure  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  pass 
directly  through  the  enemy's  line  unob- 


served, and  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight  of 
the  Ilritish  the  next  morning.  As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Americans 
had  fled,  the  liritish,  anxious  to  obtain  a 
decisive  victory,  commenced  a  pursuit, 
and  during  the  day  an  American  gondola 
was  overtaken  and  captured.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  the  wind  being  favorable 
to  the  British,  they  renewed  the  chase, 
and  about  noon  overtook  the  American 
fleet  a  few  leagues  from  Crown  Point.  A 
warm  engagement  ensued,  which  was 
supported  with  great  resolution  and  gal- 
lantry on  both  sides  for  nearly  four  hours. 
The  Washington  galley,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Waterbury,  had  been  so  shattered 
in  the  action  of  the  11th,  us  to  be  useless 
in  this  engagement,  and  was  surrendered 
after  receiving  a  few  broadsides. 

Arnold  was  on  board  the  Congress  gal- 
ley, which  vessel  was  attacked  by  the  In- 
llexible  and  two  shooners,  all  within  mus- 
ket shot.  After  sustaining  this  unequal 
combat  for  nearly  four  hours,  Arnold  be- 
came satisfied  that  no  exertion  of  courage 
or  .skill, could  enable  him  much  longer  to 
withstand  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
He  was,  however,  determined  that  nei- 
ther his  vessels  nor  his  men  should  be- 
come the  trophies  of  their  victory.  Hav- 
ing by  his  obstinate  resistance  given  sev- 
eral of  his  vessels  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape to  Ticonderoga,  he  now  run  tho 
Congress  galley  and  five  other  vessels  on 
shore,  in  such  manner  as  to  land  his  men 
in  safety  and  blow  up  the  vessels  in  de- 
fiance of  every  effort  which  the  British 
could  make  to  prevent  it.  This  action 
took  place  at  no  great  distance  from  tho 
mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  and  the  remains  of 
Arnold's  vessels  were  to  be  seen  there 
upon  the  beach  for  many  years. 

The  British,  under  Gen.  Carlton,  hav- 
ing now  recovered  the  command  of  lake 
Champlain,  it  was  supposed  they  would 
next  attempt  the  reduction  of  Ticonde- 
roga ;  and,  had  Carleton  moved  forward 
immediately,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
might  have  possessed  himself  of  that  im- 
portant fortress  without  much  difficulty, 
as  it  was  illy  prepared  for  defence.  But 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  south,  Carle- 
ton landed  his  army  at  Crown  Point,  the 
Americans  having  a  few  days  before  dis- 
mantled the  fort  and  destroyed  what  they 
could  not  carry  away,  and  joined  the 
main  army  at  Ticonderoga.  The  Ameri- 
cans applied  themselves  with  vigor  in 
strengthening  their  entrenchments  at  Ti- 
conderoga, and  by  the  daily  arrival  of  re- 
enforcements,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  Gates  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  12,000  effective  men. 
In  this  situation  he  was  not  unwilling 
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that  Carlcton  should  mnkc  an  an  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  place.  But  that 
judicious  commander  did  not  see  fit  to 
hazard  an  assault;  and,  after  spending 
about  a  month  in  reconnoitering  the 
American  works,  he  re-embarked  his  ar- 
my at  Crown  Point,  and  returned  to  Can- 
ada, and  thus  terminated  the  military  en- 
terprises on  lake  Champlain  for  the  year 
1776. 


Section  III. 

Events  of  1777.  Ad  ranee  of  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne — Ticonderoga  abandoned  by  the 
Americans — Battle  at  Iluiiburdlon — Re- 
treat from  fort  Edward — Battle  at  Ben- 
nington— At  Stilltcutcr — Surrender  of 
Burgoyne. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1777,  Sir  Guy  Carlcton  was  superseded 
in  the  command  of  the  British  forces,  de- 
signed to  enter  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  ministry,  and 
an  oflirrr  of  some  reputation.  He  was, 
however,  unacquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can character  and  service,  and  was  by  no 
means  so  well  fitted  to  plan  and  execute 
the  operations  in  this  quarter  as  the  Gen- 
eral whom  he  supplanted.  The  regular 
force  allotted  to  Burgoyne  amounted  to 
7,173  men,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery. Of  these,  3,217  were  Germans  and 
the  remainder  British  troops.  This  force 
was  expected  to  he  increased  on  its  arri- 
val in  America  by  a  large  number  of  Ca- 
nadians and  Indians,  for  whom  arms  and 
accoutrements  were  forwarded  from  Eng- 
land.* Burgoyne  was  also  provided  with 
an  excellent  train  of  brass  artillery,  and 
was  assisted  in  the  command  by  Generals 
Philips,  Eraser,  Powel,  Hamilton,  Riede- 
sel  and  Specht,  all  of  them  able  and  expe- 
rienced officers. 

Con.  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec  on 
the  Gth  of  May,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  army  designed  for  the  expedition. 
On  the  12th,  he  proceeded  to  Montreal, 
using  every  possible  exertion  to  collect 
and  forward  the  troops  and  stores  to  Lake 
Champlain.  Between  the  17th  and  20th 
of  June,  his  whole  army  was  assembled 
at  Cumberland  Head,  at  which  place  it 
embarked  and  proceeded  up  the  Lake 
without  opposition.  June  2lst,  Burgoyne 
landed  his  army  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boquet, 
in  the  present  township  of  Willsborough, 

*  See  Lord  Germain'*  Letter  io  Gen.  Carlotou, 
•latod  March  -Jfi.  177T,  in  Burgoyue'i  Sute  of  the 
Expedition,  p.  7.  Appendix. 


XVENT9  AT  TICONDEROGA. 


New  York.  Here  he  was  joined  by  four 
or  five  hundred  Indians,  who  were  to  as- 
sist in  the  expedition.  After  making  for 
the  Indians  a  war  feast  according  to  their 
custom,  Burgoyne  addressed  a  speech  to 
the  chiefs  and  warriors,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite their  savage  ardor  in  the  British 
cause,  and  to  give  such  directions  to  their 
fierceness  and  cruelly  as  should  best  sub- 
serve his  designs  against  the  Americans.* 
General  Schuyler,  being  supposed  most 
fully  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  country,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
northern  department  of  the  American  ar- 
my, but  ho  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  only 
four  days  previous  to  Burgoyne's  council 
with  the  Indians  at  the  river  Boquet.  On 
inspecting  the  works,  Schuyler  found 
them  in  many  parts  unfinished,  and  the 
whole  in  a  very  bad  condition.  He  like- 
wise found  that  very  few  of  the  recruits 
which  had  been  ordered  to  tliat  post,  had 
arrived,  and  that  the  militia  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  not  be  safely  called  in,  lest 
the  provisions  of  the  garrison  should  be 
exhausted  before  the  arrival  of  supplies. 
Leaving  the  command  of  this  post  to 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  Schuyler  returned  to  fort 
Edward,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  for- 
ward re-enforcements  and  provisions. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced towards  Ticonderoga  upon  both 
sides  of  the  lake,  and  encamped  for  the 
night  about  four  miles  from  the  American 
lines.    The  next  day  their  whole  army 
and  fleet  proceeded  forward  and  took 
their  position  just  without  the  reach  of  the 
American  cannon  ;  the  fleet  anchoring  in 
a  line  between  the  divisions  on  the  east 
and  west  shore  of  the  lake.    On  the  2d  of 
July  a  party  of  500  of  the  enemv  uuJer 
Capt.  Eraser  attacked  a  picket  of  GO  men, 
within  200  yards  of  the  American  batte- 
ries, and,  forcing  them  to  retire,  advanced 
within  60  yards  of  the  works,  scattering 
themselves  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
American  line*  ;  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  army  moved  up  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  lake  at  the  same  time,  and 
took  possession  of  Mount  Hope. 

St.  Clair,  supposing  that  an  assault  was 
intended,  ordered  his  men  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  parapets  and  re- 
serve their  fire.  Fraser's  party,  probably 
deceived  as  to  the  real  position  of  the 
American  works,  which  were  in  a  meas- 
ure concealed  by  bushes,  continued  to 
advance  till  an  American  soldier  dis- 
charged his  musket,  which  seemed  io  be 
understood  as  a  Bignal,  and  the  whole  line 
arose  and  fired  a  volley;— the  artillery 

*  For  thin  Spwr.b  and  the  Reply,  *e«s  William*' 
Uiitory,  Vol.  l\.  p.  437. 
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following  the  example  without  orders. 
This  fire  was  made  at  random,  and  the 
effect  of  it  was  to  produce  so  much  smoke 
that  the  enemy  could  not  be  seen  till  they 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  American 
guns ;  and  consequently  every  individual 
except  one  escaped. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Gen.  Burgoyne 
issued  a  proclamation  designed  to  spread 
terror  among  the  Americans,  and  per- 
suade  them  to  come  and  humble  them- 
selves before  him,  and  through  him,  sup- 
plicate the  mercy  of  their  offended  king. 
The  number  and  ferocity  of  the  Indians, 
their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
defenceless  settlements,  the  greatness 
of  the  British  power,  and  the  utter  inabil- 
ity of  the  rebellious  colonies  to  resist  it, 
were  all  set  forth  in  bold  relief.  His  gra- 
cious protection  was  promised  to  all  those 
who  should  join  his  standard,  or  remain 
quietly  at  their  homes ;  but  utter  destruc- 
tionwas  denounced  upon  all  such  as  should 
dare  to  oppose  him.  This  proclamation 
was  couched  in  terms  the  most  pompous 
and  bombastic ;  but  upon  the  Americans 
it  produced  no  other  emotions  than  those 
of  derision  and  contempt.  Its  threaten- 
ing* and  its  promises  were  alike  disre- 
garded— none  were  terrified  by  the  for- 
mer, and  none  were  won  by  the  latter.* 

Although  every  possible  exertion  had 
been  made  by  St.  Clair  and  his  men,  the 
state  of  the  American  works  and  of  the 
garrison  was  not  such  as  to  insure  a 
long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  old 
French  fort  had  been  strengthened  by 
some  additional  works,  several  block 
houses  had  been  erected,  and  some  new 
batteries  had  been  constructed  on  the 
side  towards  lake  George.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  also  fortified  a  high  circular  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  laxe  opposite  to 
Ticonderoga,  to  which  they  had  given  the 
name  of  Mount  Independence.  These 
two  posts  were  connected  by  a  floating 
bridge  twelve  feet  wide  and  one  thousand 
feet  long,  which  was  supported  by  twenty 
two  sunken  piers  of  large  timber.  This 
bridge  was  to  have  been  defended  by  a 
boom  strongly  fastened  together  by  bolts 
and  chains ;  but  this  boom  was  not  com- 
pleted when  Burgoyne  advanced  against 
the  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  strength 
of  the  posts  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
their  works  were  all  effectually  overlook- 
ed and  commanded  by  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence called  Sugar  Hill,  or  Mount  Defi- 
ance. This  circumstance  was  well  known 


•This  pompom  proclamation,  together  with  an 
Bm<i«ing~  burlesque  upon  the  'tame,  written  by  a 
jroang  ntfieer  and  dtwijrned  for  the  soldier*  of  the 
American  army,  may  be  found,  in  Williams'  HUlory? 
votiimo  2,  payo  430. 

Pt.  it.  6 


to  the  American  officers,  and  they  had  a 
consultation  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  the  propriety  of  fortifying  this 
mountain;  but  it  was  declined,  because 
they  believed  the  British  would  not  think 
it  practicable  to  plant  cannon  upon  it, 
and  because  their  works  were  already  so 
extensive,  that  they  could  not  be  properly 
manned,  the  whole  garrison  consisting  of 
only  2,546  continental  troops,  and  900 
militia ;  the  latter  very  badly  armed  and 
equipped. 

St.  Clair  was  sensible  that  he  could  not 
sustain  a  regular  siege  ;  still  he  hoped 
that  the  confidence  of  Burgoyne  would 
induce  him  to  attempt  to  carry  the  Amer- 
can  works  by  assault,  against  which  he 
was  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity.  But  to  the  surprise  and  con- 
sternation of  the  Americans,  on  the  5th 
of  July,  the  enemy  appeared  upon  Mount 
Defiance,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  battery.  This  bat- 
tery, when  completed,  would  effectually 
command  all  the  American  works  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake,  and  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  them ;  and,  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  this  post,  a  council  of 
war  was  called,  by  which  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  retreat  should  be 
attempted  that  very  night,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  army. 

Accordingly,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  o  f  the  6th  of  July,  Gen.  St. 
Clair,  with  the  garrison,  left  Ticonderoga, 
and  at  about  three  o'clock  the  troops  on 
Mount  Independence  were  put  in  motion. 
The  baggage,  provisions  and  stores  were, 
as  far  as  practicable,  embarked  on  board 
iiOO  batteaux,  and  despatched,  under  con- 
voy of  five  armed  gallies,  to  Skenesbor- 
ough,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army 
proceeded  by  land  on  the  route  through 
Hubbardton  and  Castle  ton.  These  affairs 
were  conducted  with  secrecy  and  silence, 
and  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  till  a 
French  officer,  imprudently  and  contrary 
to  orders,  set  fire  to  his  house.  The 
flames  immediately  illuminated  the  whole 
of  Mount  Independence,  and  revealed  to 
the  enemy  at  once  the  movements  and 
designs  or  the  Americans.  It  at  the  same 
time  impressed  the  Americans  with  such 
an  idea  of  discovery  and  danger,  as  to 
throw  them  into  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion. 

About  four  o'clock,  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Americans  left  Mount  Independence, 
and  were  brought  off  by  Col.  Francis  in 
good  order ;  and  the  regiments  which 
had  preceded  him,  were  soon  recovered 
from  their  confusion.  When  the  troops 
arrived  at  Hubbardton,  they  were  halted 
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for  nearly  two  houra.  Here  the  rear 
guard  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Si* th  Warner,  with  orders  to  follow 
the  army,  as  soon  as  those,  who  had  been 
left  behind,  crime  up,  and  to  halt  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
body.  St.  Clair  then  proceeded  to  Caa- 
tleton,  about  six  miles  further,  leaving 
Warner,  with  the  rear  guard  and  strag- 
glers, at  Hubbnrdton. 

The  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Ti- 
conderogn.  was  no  sooner  perceived  by 
the  British  than  an  eager  pursuit  was  be- 
gun by  Gen.  Fraser  with  the  light  troops, 
who  was  soon  followed  by  Gen.  Riedencl 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brunswick 
regiments.  Fraser  continued  the  pursuit 
during  the  d*y,  and  having  learned  that 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  not 
far  oft",  ordered  his  men  to  lie  that  night 
upon  their  arms.  Early  on  the  maniim; 
of  the  7th,  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and 
about  7  o'clock,  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  Americans  under  Warner. 
Warner's  force  consisted  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  the  regiments  of  Cols.  Francis 
and  Hale.  Hale,  fearful  of  the  result, 
retired  with  his  regiment,  leaving  War- 
ner and  Francis,  will)  only  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  to  dispute  the  progress  of 
the  enemy.* 

The  conflict  was  fierce  nnd  bloody. 
Francis  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
fighting  with  great  resolution  and  brave- 
ry. Warner,  well  supported  by  his  offi- 
cers and  in^n,  charged  the  enemy  with 
such  impetuosity  that  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  at  first  give  way. 
They,  however,  soon  recovered,  formed 
anew,  and  advanced  upon  the  Americans, 
who,  in  their  turn,  fell  hack.  At  this 
critical  moment,  a  re-enforcemcnt  under 


Gen.  Riedesel  arrived,  which  was  imme- 
diately led  into  action,  and  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  soon  decided.  The  Ameri- 
cans, overpowered  by  numbers,  and  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  tied  from  the  field  in 
every  direction. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  en- 
counter was  very  considerable.  Hale 
was  overtaken  by  n  party  of  the  British, 
and  surrendered  himself  and  a  number  of 
his  men,  prisoners  of  war.  The  whole 
American  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  was  :?24,  of  whom  about  3(>  were 
killed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  JH3.* 

Gen.  St.  Clair,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  American  army,  was  at  Castleton, 
only  six  miles  distant,  during  this  en- 
gagement, but  Bent  no  assistance  to  War- 
ner. After  the  battle,  Warner,  with  his 
usual  perseverance  and  intrepidity,  col- 
lected his  scattered  troops  and  conducted 
them  safely  to  Fort  Edward,  to  which 


*  Thin  number  ia  given  oa  the  authority  of  Gor- 
don, William*  oik'  oit;)'i4.  £i!iun  Alien  in  his 
Jlnrralivo,  p.i^n  Hi),  YVal;ule  eiiition,  »ay*  that, 
hy  (ho  oonfi^-ion  of  their  own  officer*  to  him  whilo 
a'prm  nir,  tlm  Rriti«ii  lo«l  ;30<>  killed,  acid  com- 
piling 1  llnil  tiie  tir>  co  Mountaii.  l?oy*  took  stf\t. 
Tin'  Car!  Hale  urn*  ackmm  I.V-.m  the  Kn«  of  J50 
killed  nnd  wnundedin  Fri*or*»  division.  S»e  Stmt* 
of  the  t  xpHitiou,  pug»  'JT. 

Tli?  f.. Ilewin?  plan  of  the  Hubhardion  Battle 
Orouuil  is  copied  on  a  niwli  *ma!lei  scale  front  the 
one  drawn  l>y  l'.  Orluch,  Deputy  Uuartcr  Matter 
(iiMiural  in  the  DritiOi  army  and  publubed  In  Bar* 
goyno'f  !>late  of  the  Exjclition. 


*Thit  statement  ia  mud'-  upon 
Dr.  William*'  History  of  Vt.  voli 
■  ml  of  EUian  AJlcn*«  Narrative  p 
edition,  and  may  se.?m  to  imply  a 
in  that  young  ofiiix-r.  lU-|Miris 
urif  ivoraldi;  to  tin*  imputation  of  <" 


the  authority  ol 
ime      paije  lu(i. 

13°,  Walpole 
want  of  emiruge 
were.  <- 1 1  o  u  I j  ti  <1 
ol.  H:i!-;,  innii"- 

di.nolv  art"f  hi*  iiiirrijn  !t,  hut  whether  tli  y  wifre 
well  founded,  or orijnateit,  a»  nnny  h-iv»  «uppo»ed, 
in  the  envy  of  »ooim  of  hit  ml. tint  oflici.-i«,  who 
wished  him  casl.i  r - -i  1  to  tnal.<-  loum  for  tt<  ir  mvn 
p.oui  itiu:i,  it  h  'lit  i  'nh  now  1r>  d<"v.. !o.  Wln-n ( '<d 
Ilalu  h.mrd  Ihn  •  rojkJTt*,  he  addrc^'  ;l  a  h  Per  in 
General  Wasliinj-on,  nv(ui-*ti n»  tlmt  lie  inula  I.  ■ 
exduu^d  and  h.k\o  an  opportunity  t<-  m  lic.Hi!  Si-. 
ehari'-t.T  li'fnri:  a  omrl  nun'o!.  hut  h -f.;rn  t!ii« 
could  hr«  cff-cteii  ho  dWI,  \v«.;lc  a  pri-on.-r  ii|«ou 
Long  l-land.  in  f-Vnt.  niY-n  I .       it -trd  H7  yean. 

A*  (M.  Ilnl'j  and  .in.iy  of  in  .  ;u-i  ait-  known  to 
hive  t>Tfi  i.i  a  |."  Id--  st'-.to  of  health  and  co.iso- 
qtuntly  unfit  f  r  military  Tvif.  ,  n-id  as  th-  hi«- 
torirtin  ijL'tiL-ratly  .d*  lUt  o-  ri.vl  a'tni-li  no  limine  to 
hi*  conduct,  lif  t  i-<|,.  :i  lily,  as  In*  cnar.-.clvr  i-1  *rttd 
to  hive  li  en  irr..-;.iu.t.--ri  >te  i.<  ot  h  r  it^pci-tu,  we 
•  hmtM  rcrtuillly  h">  d.ii  i?  w;  m  rilh>v\  injf  an 
imputation  sr>  innirimn  i<.  h:<  ri-putatiun  and  to 
mcrufviuy  to  hi'  \-A'X-'>?  r».--;i.-ctiilj|n  •(•^•".emiaau  in 
•h»<  *litg,  to  reit  u,h>m  i.i.  namo  witltout  more 
«oooluiiv-i  proof  of  it*  having  been  deserfed. 


Tiic  |iaiii!;>.!u5faiii»  dem  te  the  Americans— 
i'le  pLira'.1.^ I  lines,  tniconiiPrtrtl  at  <nd,  the 
enemy— -A,  III :  point  on  the  roa.I  frnm  TkunJe- 
r-^;i  tj  Cnsl'.etoii  nlicre  Frnser's  tlivi--iin  formed 
an.l  attnrkeil  'lie  Americans  ut  R — <).  t!te  position 
of  :!i«  Anierii  mi?,  wU-u  Ht«  doffl  wiih  the  re-en- 
f  rc  -iu  ni  took  the  wMiiori  K,  who  thcreupwt  fell 
La<:k  to  D,  anJ  tho  enemy  nilvaticol  lo  (',  where 
liie  haitlo  was  continued  lill  tho  Americans  fled 
Ktrcsn  the  hniuk  into  the  wo<>d<— i-',  (he  position 
of  the  enemy  after  th«  ac«i  jn. 
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RETKEAT  HIOM  Til  O.NP  r.UOU  A  . 


Ainm  i:  or  rn>:  hritism  akmv. 


place  St.  Clair  hud  retired  with  the  army. 
While  Gens.  Eraser  and  Riedesel  were 
pursuing  the  Americans  by  land,  General 
Burgoync  himself  conducted  the  pursuit 
by  water.  The  boom  and  bridge  between 
Ticouderoga  and  Mount  Independence 
not   being   completed,    were    soon  cut 
through,  and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  the  British  frigates  and 
gun  boats  had  passed  the  works.  Sever- 
al regiments  were  immediately  embarked 
on  board  the  boats,  and  the  chase  com- 
menced.   By  three  in  the  afternoon  the 
foremost  boats  overtook  and  attacked  the 
American  gallies   near  Skenesimrough, 
(now  Whitehall,)  ami,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  frigates,  the  American:;  abandoned 
their  gallies,  blew  up  three  of  them,  and 
escaped  to  the  shore.    The  other  two  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Brithdi. 

An  the  American  force  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  effectual  stand  at 
Skeneshorough,  they  set  tire  to  the  works, 
mills  and  hatteaux  and  retre-ijej  up  Wood 
Creek  to  fort  Ann.  Being  punned  hy  \ 
the  ninth  British  regiment  under  Colonel 
Hill,  the  Americans  turned  upon  linn  and 
gave  bun  battle  with  such  spirit  as  to 
cause  him  to  retire  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
where  he  would  have  been  s>on  overpow- 
ered, had  not  a  re-enforcement  come  at 
that  critical  moment  to  his  assistance. 
The  Americans,  upon  this,  relinquished 
the  attack,  and  having  set  lire  tn  fort 
Ann,  retreated  to  fort  Edward  and  joined 
the  main  army  under  Schuyler. 

The  retreat  from  Ticouderoga  was  very 
disastrons  to  the  Americans.  Their  can- 
non, amounting  to  Itii  pieces, — their  ship- 
ping and  batteaux,  and  their  provisions, 
stores  and  magazines,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  By  this  event,  Burgoyne 
obtained  no  less  tlian  1,7-ltf  barrels,  of 
flour,  and  more  than  70  tons  of  *alt  pro- 
visions *.  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  large 
drove  of  cattle,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
American  camp  a  few  days  previous  to 
their  retreat,  fell  into  his  hands.  After 
St.  Clair  had  joined  Schuyler  at  fort  Ed- 
ward, and  all  the  scattered  troops  had 
cottie  in,  the  whole  American  force  at  that 
place  did  not  exceed  4,-inO  men.  Sensible 
that  with  this  force,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  an  effectual  stand,  it  been  me 
titc  chief  object  of  the  American  generals 


Creek,  a  position  on  the  Hudson,  about 
four  miles  below  fort  Edward.  At  this 
place  the  hills  approach  very  near  the 
river  on  both  sides,  and  ibis  was  selected 
as  a  favorable  position  to  make  a  stand 
and  dispute  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  army  was  found  to  be  so  much 
reduced  by  defeat  and  desertion,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  to  the  American  cause  was 
found  to  be  so  general  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  that  it  whs  judged  best  to 
retire  to  Saratoga,  and  subsequently,  to 
Stillwater,  at  which  place  the  army  ar- 
rived on  the  1st  day  of  August. 

The  British  were  in  the  mean  time 
bringing  forward  their  artillery  and  stores, 
and  opening  the  way  from  Skenosborough 
to  f<rt  Edward.  But  so  effectually  had 
the  Americans  blocked  up  and  obstructed 
the  road,  that  the  British  army  was  fre- 
quently '24  hours  in  advancing  one  mile. 
It  was  not  till  the  .*>  ith  of  July  that  Bur- 
goyne  arrived  and  fixed  his  head  quartern 
at  fort  Edwird.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  joy  of  the  Briti-h  army  on  its  arrival 
at  the  Hudson.  They  flittered  them- 
selves tint  their  difficulties  and  toils  were 
now  ended  ;  and  that  there  wan  nothing 
before  lln-m  but  a  safe  and  easy  march  to 
Albany,  and  thence  to  a  junction  with  tho 
British  army  at  New  York. 

The  British  had  supposed  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grant*  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  York,  were  opposed  to  the 
revolution,  and  that  it  was  necessary  only 
to  inarch  an  army  into  their  country,  and 
furnish  them  with  arms  to  bring  them  all 
around  the  royal  standard.  Anns  had 
therefore  been  forwarded  by  Burgoync 


U  ,  14 


proclamation  was  issued,  addressed  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  Burgoync 
was  now  waiting  for  their  submission,  and 
for  the  arrival  of  his  tents  und  baggage. 
But  notwithstanding  the  darkness  and 
gloom  which  enveloped  the  American  af- 
fairs, very  few  were  found,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  abandon  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try for  that  of  their  king. 

At  this  period,  settlements  had  been 
commenced  in  most  of  the  towns  in  the 
present  counties  of  Bennington  and  Rut- 
laud,  and  in  several  towns  to  the  north- 
ward of  Rutland  county.  But  upon  the 
advance  of  Burgoync  along  the  lake,  the 
to  impede  tin  much  an  possible  the  pro-   settlers  retired  towards  the  south,  and  at 


gross  of  the  enemy  by  cutting  down  trees, 
blocking  up  the  roads,  and  destroying  the 
bridges 

The  works  at  fort  Edward  being  in  no 
condition  to  afford  protection  to  the 
American  army,  Gen.  Schuyler  aban- 
doned them  on  the  of  July,  and  re- 
tired with  his   whole  force  to  Moses 


the  time  Burgoyne  was  upon  the  Hudson, 
very  few  settlers  remained  upon  their 
farms  to  the  northward  of  the  present 
county  of  Bennington.  But,  that  the  set- 
tlors were  generally  true  to  the  American 
cause,  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of 
Burgovne  himself.  In  his  private  letter 
to  Lord  Germain,  dated  Saratoga,  August 
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2Uth,  1777,  he  says,  "The  Hampshire 
grants  in  particular,  a  country  unpeopled 
and  almost  unknown  in  the  last  war,  now 
abounds  in  the  most  active  and  moat  re- 
bellious race  on  the  continent,  and  hangs 
like  a  gathering" storm  on  my  left."* 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  committee  of 
safety  of  Vermont  assembled  at  Manches- 
ter, where  they  agreed  to  raise  all  the 
men  they  could,  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
who  were  then  advancing  towards  fort 
Edward.  They  at  the  same  time  wrote 
in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  to  send  on  a 
body  of  troops  to  their  assistance,  t  The 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  imme- 
diately formed  their  militia  into  two  brig- 
ades, and  placed  one  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  William  Whipple,  and  the  other 
under  Gen.  John  Stark.  One  fourth  of 
Stark's  brigade,  and  a  portion  of  Whip- 
ple's, was  then  ordered  to  march  imme- 
diately, under  the  command  of  Gen.  Stark, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  north  western  frontier. 

Stnrk  had  been  an  officer  of  some  repu- 
tation in  the  French  war,  and  had  also 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Mill ;  but  considering  himself  neg- 
lected by  Congress  in  not  being  promo- 
ted, he  had  left  the  continental  service, 
and  would  not  accept  the  present  com- 
mand, unless  left  at  liberty  to  serve,  or 
not,  under  a  continental  officer,  as  he 
should  think  proper.  As  there  was  no 
time  for  delay,  the  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  invested  him  with  a  separate 
command,  with  orders  to  repair  without 
delay  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  and 
act  either  in  conjunction  with  the  troops 
of  the  grants,  or  of  the  other  states,  or 
separately,  as  he  should  judge  best  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy. 

Agreeably  to  his  orders,  Stark  hastened 
forward  with  about  800  men,  and  joined 
the  Vermont  troops,  who  were  collected 
at  Manchester  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Seth  Warner,  to  the  number  of  about  600, 
making  the  united  force  under  Stark, 
about  1400  men.  Gen.  Schuyler,  wish- 
ing to  collect  all  the  American  troops  in 
front  of  the  British  army  to  prevent  its 
approach  to  Albany,  wrote  repeatedly  to 
Stark  to  join  him  with  the  men  under  his 
command.  But  Stark  believed  that  the 
most  effectual  way  of  checking  the  ad- 

•This  letter  was  written  juit  after  the  Benning- 
ton Battle,  and  shows  plainly  that  Burgoyne  had 
already  began  to  despair  of  accomplishing  I  he  objects 
of  the  expedition.  It  may  be  touitd  in  the  State 
of  the  Expedition}  page  94  of  the  Appendix. 

f  The  correspondence  with  N.  H.  may  be  found 
in  Blade's  Vt.  State  Tape;.,  page  79. 


EXPEDITION  TO  Bf.NMNCTOH. 


vance  of  Burgoyne,  was  to  hang  upon  his 
rear  and  embrace  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  off  his  supplies  and  annoy 
him  from  that  quarter,  and  therefore  neg- 
lected to  obey  the  orders  of  Schuyler. 
Schuyler  complained  to  Congress  of  this 
want  of  subordination,  and  Congress  pro- 
ceeded, August  19th,  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion censuring  the  course  pursued  by  the 
New  Hampshire  assembly  in  giving  to 
Stark  a  separate  command,  and  request- 
ing them  "  to  instruct  Gen.  Stark  to  con- 
form himself  to  the  same  rules,  to  which 
other  general  officers  of  the  militia  are 
subject,  whenever  called  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States." 

In  the  mean  time  Stark  wrote  to  Schuy- 
ler that  he  was  willing  to  unite  in  any 
measures  which  would  promote  the  pub- 
lic good — that  he  wished  to  avoid  what- 
ever was  inconsistent  with  his  own  honor 
— and  that  private  resentment  should  not 
prevent  his  marching  to  his  camp,  if  it 
was  deemed  necessary.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  his  courage  and  patriotism  by  an* 
attack  upon  some  part  of  the  British  army. 
Nor  was  he  obliged  to  wait  long  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  itself.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  when  Congress  was  cen- 
suring his  conduct  by  a  public  resolution, 
Stark  and  his  brave  followers  were  ac- 
quiring unfading  laurels,  and  rendering 
that  service  to  the  American  cause,  which 
soon  after  procured  for  him,  from  the  satin- 
Congress,  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  SWth  of  July,  to  near  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  the  British  army  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  bringing  forward 
their  batteaux  and  stores  from  lakeGeorge 
to  the  first  navigable  part  of  Hudson  riv- 
er. But  with  all  his  efforts  and  diligence, 
Burgoyne  was  unable  to  bring  forward, 
with  his  other  stores,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  provisions  for  daily  consumption,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  necessary  maga- 
zines. It  was  this  circumstance  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  to  replenish  his 
own  stores  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Having  learned  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  were  collected  together 
at  Bennington,  and  designed  for  the 
American  army,  and  that  they  were 
guarded  only  by  militia;  andVmoreover, 
being  made  to  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  that  quarter  were  friendly 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  were  ready  to  join 
it,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  per- 
mit, Burgoyne  determined  to  surprise  the 
place  and  secure  the  stores  to  his  own 
army. 

For  this  purpose  he  detached  a  select 
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body  of  about  500  regular  German  troops, 
some  Canadians  and  more  sfaan  100  In- 
dians, with  two  light  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  placed  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Baum.  To  facilitate  their  opera- 
tions, and  to  take  advantage  of  their  suc- 
cess, a  detachment  of  the  British  army 
was  posted  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  to  Saratoga,  and  anoth- 
er detachment  under  Col.  Breymen  was 
stationed  at  Battenkill.  This  disposition 
being  made,  Baum  set  out  w  ith  his  detach- 
ment for  Bennington,  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  August,  and  arrived  that  day 
at  Cambridge,  which  is  about  12  miles 
north  west  from  Bennington. 

General  Stark  had  moved  forward  to 
Bennington  on  the  IHh  of  August,  with 
his  whole  force,  excepting  Warner's  regi- 
ment, which  remained  at  Manchester 
under  the  command  of  Major  Samuel  Sof- 
ford.  On  the  13th  of  August  Stark  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  party  of  Indians 
had  been  observed  at  Cambridge,  and 
dispatched  Lieut.  Col.  Gregg  with  200 
men  to  stop  their  progress  ;  but  he  was 
soon  advised  by  express  that  there  was  a 
large  body  of  the  enemies  troops,  with  a 
train  of  artillery,  in  the  rear  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  that  they  were  advancing  to- 
wards Bennington.  He  immediately  ral- 
lied his  forces,  made  an  animated  call  up- 
on the  neighboring  militia,  and  sent  or- 
ders to  Major  S afford  to  join  him  with 
Warner's  regiment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Stark  mov- 
ed forward  with  his  whole  force  towards 
Cambridge,  and,  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
six  miles,  met  Gregg  retreating  before 
the  enemy,  who  were  only  one  mile  in 
his  rear.  Stork  immediately  halted  and 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle.  Baum 
perceiving  the  Americans  to  be  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  with  his  present  force,  also 
halted,  commenced  entrenching  himself 
upon  a  commanding  piece  of  ground  and 
sent  an  express  to  Col.  Breymen  to  hasten 
to  his  support.  Stark,  unable  to  draw 
them  from  their  position,  fell  back  about 
a  mile  with  his  main  force,  leaving  only 
a  small  party  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
which  they  did  so  effectually  as  to  kill  or 
wound  thirty  of  their  number,  two  of 
whom  were  Indian  chiefs,  without  any 
loss  to  themselves.  Here  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  by  which  it  was  resolved 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the 
enemy  before  they  should  receive  any  re- 
enforcements.  Stark,  with  the  advice  of 
Warner  and  other  chief  officers,  having 
arranged  his  plans,  gave  orders  for  the 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  commence  an 
assault  on  the  following  morning.  The 
next  day,  however,  proved  to  be  rainy, 


which  prevented  a  general  engagement, 
but  there  were  frequent  skirmishes  be- 
tween small  parties,  which  resulted  in 
such  manner  as  to  afford  encouragement 
to  the  Americans,  and  to  induce  the  In- 
dians, attached  to  Baum's  army,  to  desert 
in  considerable  numbers  ;  44  because,"  as 
they  said,  "  the  woods  were  filled  with 
Yankees." 

This  unavoidable  delay  of  a  general  en- 
gagement, enabled  the  enemy  to  complete 
their  breast  works  and  put  themselves  in 
a  favorable  condition  for  defence.  Their 
principal  force  was  strongly  entrenched 
upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Walloomscoik  river,  where  the/e  was 
a  considerable  bend  in  that  stream,  whilo 
a  corps  of  tories  in  the  British  service, 
were  entrenched  on  Uie  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  in  lower  ground.  The  river  is 
small  and  fordablc  at  all  places.  Stark's 
encampment  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  as  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  ene- 
mv,  but  owing  to  the  serpentine  course 
of  the  stream,  it  crossed  his  line  of  march 
twice  on  his  way  to  their  position. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August, 
Gen.  Stork  was  joined  by  Col.  Symonds 
with  a  small  body  of  militia  from  Berk- 
shire county  in  Massachusetts,  and,  hav- 
ing reconnoilered  the  enemy's  post,  he 
proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  previ- 
ous arrangements  for  the  attack.  Col. 
Nichols  was  detached  with  2U0  men  to 
the  rear  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
and  Col.  Ilerriek  with  300  men  to  the 
rear  of  their  right  wing.  These  were  to 
join,  and  then  make  the  attack.  Colonels 
Hubbard  and  Stiekney  were  also  ordered 
to  advance  with  200  men  on  their  right, 
and  100  in  front  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  real  point  of  attack.  As  the  di- 
visions of  Nichols  and  Herrick  approach- 
ed each  other  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
the  Indians,  apprehensive  of  being  sur- 
rounded, made  their  escape  between  the 
two  corps,  excepting  three  killed  and  two 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Americans  as 
they  passed. 

Their  positions  being  taken,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  action  was 
commenced  by  Col.  Nichols,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  quickly  followed  by  the  other 
divisions.    Gen  Stark  advanced  slowly 
in  front,  till  the  firing  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  on  the  rear. 
]  He  then  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the 
I  division  of  tories,  and  in  a  few  moments 
j  the  action  became  general.    "  It  lasted," 
i  says  Stark,  in  his  official  account,  "  two 
hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I  ever  saw.  It 
was  like  one  continued  clap  of  thunder." 
The  German  dragoons  made  a  brave  re- 
sistance, and,  after  their  ammunition  was 
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expended,  they  were  led  on  by  Cof.  Baum, 
and  attacked  the  Americans  sword  in 
hand.  But  tlieir  bravery  was  unavailing. 
They  were  finally  overpowered,  their 
works  carried  on  all  points,  and  their  two 
cannon  taken.  Col.  Baum  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  and  all  of  his  men,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  escaped  to  the 
woods,  were  either  killed  or  taken  pris- 


oners. 


The  prisoners  were  now  collected  to- 
gether and  Kent  off  under  a  strong  guard 
to  the  meeting-house  in  Bennington,  and 
Stark,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  suffered 
his  men  to  scatter  in  pursuit  of  refresh- 
ments and  plunder.  In  this  state  of 
things,  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
re-enforcement  of  the  enemy  under  Col. 
Brevmeii,  with  two  field  pieces,  whs  rap- 
idly approaching,  and  only  two  miles  dis- 
tant. Stark  endeavored  to  rally  his  ex- 
hausted forces  ;  hut  before  he  could  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  make  an  effectual 
resistance,  the  enemy  advanced  upon 
them  in  regular  order,  and  commenced 
the  attack.  They  opened  an  incessant 
fire  from  their  artillery,  and  small  arms, 
which  was  for  a  while  returned  by  the 
Americans  with  much  spirit;  but,  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  Iwinger,  and  over- 
powered by  numbers,  they  ut  length  be- 

*  The  following  I'lnti  of  the  I!<nnin»ton  Putin 

fJ round  m  leiiiir'  .l  from  iho  plan  drawn  liy  l.ir-ut. 
Durnfortl.  (.'el.  Jlttiini'«  ei<;inrer,  and  publii 
Biirsoyoo'n  Suite  of  the  K\|>ei)i(ion. 


in 


The  Ion »:  parallelograms  denote  die 
— the  parallel  liiKs.  uneoniu  clcd  at  the  end*,  the 
enemy — the  short  parallelograms  arc  building* — 
the  dark  /.i2-r;i;>  iii:c>.  the  enriirr's  breast  works. 
T  denotes  the  position  of  lite  torus  b.-ioii<:inj;  to 
K.iuu»'»  army.  The  Canadians  were  posit'd  in 
the  houws  near  where  the  road  from  Bennington 
to  Saratoga  crosses  the  WVilcomscoik.  A,  the 
position  of  tho  Americans  ut  die  commencement 
of  die  battle. 


gan  slowly,  but  in  good  order,  to  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  "disputing  the  ground 
inch  by  inch." 

TJie  remnant  of  Warner's  regiment, 
which  then  consisted  of  only  130  men, 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  at  Manches- 
ter under  Maj.  Safiord,  as  already  stated. 
When  the  express  arrived  with  orders  for 
it  to  proceed  to  Bennington,  many  of  the 
men  were  absent  on  scouts,  and  that,  and 
other  causes,  prevented  its  marching  till 
the  13th.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  on 
that  day,  it  was  near  midnight  when  the 
corps  arrived  within  one  mile  of  Benning- 
ton. Here  they  encamped  for  the  night, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next 
day  was  spent  in  putting  their  arms  and 
equipments,  which  had  been  drenched  by 
the  rain,  in  a  condition  for  battle. 

As  soon  as  these  were  in  readiness  and 
they  had  furnished  themselves  with  am- 
munition, they  proceeded  down  the  Wal- 
lonmscoik,  and  fortunately  arrived  upon 
the  battle-field  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Americans  were  beginning  to  fall 
back.  *  Disappointed  that  they  had  not 
been  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  first 
engagement  and  share  in  its  glories,  they 
now  advanced  forward  and  attacked  the 
enemy  with  great  spirit  and  resolution, 
44  being  determined,"  says  Ethan  Allen, 
44  to  have  ample  revenge  on  account  of 
the  quarrel  at  Hubbardton."  The  enemy, 
which  had  just  been  exulting  in  the  pros- 
pect of  an  easy  victory,  was  now  brought 
to  a  stand,  and  more  of  the  scattered  mi- 
litia being  brought  forward  by  Stark  and 
Herrick,  the  action  became  general.  The 
combat  was  maintained  with  great  brave- 
ry on  both  sides  till  sun-set,  when  the 
enemy  gave  way,  and  were  pursued  till 
dark.  With  one  hour  more  of  day  light, 
says  Stark,  in  his  official  report,  he  should 
have  captured  their  whole  force. 

In  these  two  engagements,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  four  brass  field  pieces,  12  brass 
drums,  four  ammunition  wagons,  and 
about  7(10  prisoners  with  their  arms  and 
accoutrements.  The  number  of  the  ene- 
my found  dead  on  the  field  was  207  : 
their  number  of  wounded  not  ascertained. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  enemy.  They 
had  30  killed  and  shout  40  wounded. 

Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  to 


so  repre»entcd  in  moat  of  tho  acrount*  of  tho  lVti- 
nin^ton  (tattle,  that  Col.  Warrior  wn«  not  present 
in  the  rit*t  eugn joniftil ;  but  this  i*  iloubtlcs*  a 
mUtaVe.  Stark  *uy«  oxpre**ly  in  hi*  official  tetter 
tlmt  Warner  was  with  hitn  »nvepil  d:iy*  previous 
to  the  li.-itilu  nod  arknowk-rige*  hi*  n»*i»tftnce  in 
planning  it.  The  mistake  probably  arose  from  tb» 
fart  that  H  orner's  regtmimt  was  not  in  tl»c  first 
engagement,  hut  armed  ja«t  in  lo-u-on  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  secmi,  as  above  elated. 
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the  Americans,  or  disheartening  to  the 
enemy,  than  this  splendid  victory  of 
Stark,  achieved  principally  by  undisci- 
plined militia,  over  veteran  regular  troops. 
Since  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  defeats  had  attended  the 
American  arms  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  many  of  the  most  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  had  begun  to  despond. 
But,  by  this  event,  they  discovered  that 
their  enemy  was  not  invincible, — their 
hopes  and  their  courage  were  revived, 
and  volunteers  from  every  quarter  flocked 
to  the  American  standard.  It  also  ena- 
bled Stark  to  vindicate  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  his  bleeding  country,  and  to 
render  that  cause  a  service  far  more  im- 
portant than  ho  could  have  done  by  join- 
ing the  main  army  on  the  Hudson. 

After  their  disaster*  at  Bennington  the 
British  army  remained  quietly  at  their 
camp  opposite  to  Saratoga  for  some  time, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  Col.  St.  Leger, 
who  had  been  sent  round  by  the  way  of 
lake  Ontario,  for  the  reduction  of  fort 
Stanwix  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Mohawk 
river.  But  they  waited  in  vain.  That 
officer,  after  encountering  many  difficul- 
ties, was  obliged,  through  the  detection 
of  tiie  Indians  belonging  to  his  corps,  to 
retreat  without  accomplishing  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  These  events  had  not 
only  retarded  the  advance  of  Burgnyne, 
but  they  served  to  depress  the  spirits  of 
the  royal  army,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  the  Americans,  and  af- 
forded Gen.  Gates,  who  had  now  super- 
ceded Gen.  Schuyler,  time  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  his  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Lincoln,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  New  England  mili- 
tia, determined  to  make  a  diversion  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  from  Manchester  to  Pawlet, 
and  from  thence  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, despatched  Colonel  Brown  with  500 
men  to  destroy  the  British  stores  and  re- 
lease, the  American  prisoners,  which  were 
collected  at  lake  George.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  Colonel  Johnson  with  an 
equal  number  of  men  to  proceed  townrds 
Ticonderoga  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  while  Brown  was  accomplishing 
his  object.  In  addition  to  these,  he  de- 
tached Col.  Woodbridge  with  500  men 
by  the  way  of  Skenesboroui'h  and  fort 
Ann  to  fort  Edward.  The  design  of  these 
expeditions  was  to  alarm  «md  divide  the 
British  forces,  and  to  cut  oft' their  supplies. 

Brown  proceeded  with  such  secrecy 
and  celerity,  that  by  the  l^th  of  Septem- 
ber he  had  surprised  all  the  out  posts  be- 
tween the  landing  place  at  the  north  end 
of  lake  George  and  the  main  fortress  at 


Ticonderoga.  'The  Americans  had  like- 
wise recovered  Mount  Hope,  Mount  De- 
fiance, 200  batteaux,onc  armed  sloop  and 
a  number  of  gun  boats  ;  and  they  had 
taken  '203  prisoners,  and  had  liberated 
more  than  100  Americans.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  they  summoned  General 
Powel,  tlie  British  commander  of  Ticon- 
deroga, to  surrender  that  fortress,  but  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  make  any  effectual 
attempt  against  it,  they  returned  in  safe- 
ty, and  with  scarcely  any  loss,  to  Lin- 
coln's camp. 

General  Burgoync  crossed  the  Hudson 
on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  and 
advanced  towards  the  American  army, 
which  was  posted  at  Stillwater.  On  the 
lKth,  3000  Americans  marched  out  with  a 
view  of  attacking  the  enemy,  but  finding 
that  the  attempt  would  be  too  hazardous, 
they  remained  during  the  day  in  full  view 
of  the  royal  army,  without  commencing 
the  attack.  On  the  !!>th,  Con.  Burgoyne 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  British  army,  and  advanced  towards 
the  left  of  the  Americans.  Gens.  Phil- 
ips and  Riedesel  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vanced along  the  river  towards  the  right. 
About  one  o'clock,  some  of  the  American 
scouts  fell  in  with  those  of  the  British, 
and  attacked  them  with  great  boldness. 

The  firing  was  no  sooner  heard  than 
the  advanced  parties  of  both  armies  press- 
ed forward  to  battle.  Re-enforcements 
were  continually  sent  on  upon  both  sides 
and  the  contest  soon  became  obstinate 
and  general.  The  first  attempt  of  the 
Americans  was  to  turn  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  army  and  flank  their  hue. 
Failing  in  this,  they  moved  in  regular  or- 
der to  the  left,  and  there  made  a  furious 
assault.  Both  armies  were  determined  to 
conquer,  and  the  battle  raged  without  in- 
termission for  three  hours.  Any  advan- 
tage on  one  side  was  soon  counterbalanced 
by  an  equal  advantage  on  the  other.  Can- 
non and  favorable  positions  were  taken, 
lost  and  re-taken  in  quick  succession  ;  and 
the  two  armies  might  be  compared  to  the 
two  scales  of  a  mighty  balance,  trembling 
with  equal  burdens  in  doubtful  oscillation, 
and,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  which 
would  have  preponderated. 

This  engagement,  though  undecisive, 
was  advantageous  to  the  Americans.  The 
British  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners, more  than  ">00  men,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  amounted  to  04  killed, 
217  wounded  and  38  missing.  But  the 
principal  advantage  arose  from  the  new 
impressions  which  were  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  royal  army.  They  had  hith- 
erto regarded  the  American  army  as  an 
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unorganized  assemblage  of  cowardly  Yan- 
kees,which  could  never  be  brought  to  face 
regular  British  and  German  troops  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  And  when  they  came 
to  see  those,  whom  they  regarded  as  des- 
picable back-woodsmen,  maintaining,  in 
their  rustic  homespun  and  leather  aprons, 
with  no  other  arms  than  rusty  fowling 
pieces,  an  animated  and  determined  at- 
tack upon  the  royal  troops,  till  darkness 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  continue  it, 
their  hearts  sunk  within  them,  and  the 
most  sanguine  could  not  suppress  fearful 
forebodings  with  regard  to  the  termina- 
tion of  their  expedition. 

The  Indians  in  particular,  were  so  dis- 
heartened, that  nearly  all  of  them  imme- 
diately lt?R  the  British  service,  and  about 
250  of  them  came  over  and  joined  the 
American  army.  The  Canadians  and 
Tories  also  deserted  in  large  numbers. 
From  the  20th  of  September  to  the  7th  of 
October,  the  two  armies  lay  very  near 
each  other  and  skirmishes  between  small 
parties  were  continually  kept  up.  During 
this  time  the  American  army  was  receiv- 
ing daily  accessions  from  the  surrounding 
country,  while  that  of  the  British  was 
continually  diminishing  by  desertion  and 
other  causes.  On  the  7th,  General  Bur- 
goyne  put  himself  at  the  head  of  1500 
regulars,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
foraging  party,  and  discovering  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  force  a  passage 
down  the  Hudson,  should  it  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  alter  his  position. 

As  soon  as  Gates  received  intelligence 
of  the  inarching  of  this  detachment,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion  to  meet  them, 
and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  an 
action  commenced  which  continued  till 
night,  and  was  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  obstinate  ever  fought  in  America. 
The  British  troops  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  their  camp,  and  some 
of  their  entrenchments  were  carried  by 
the  Americans  sword  in  hand;  their  loss 
in  the  conflict  was  very  severe,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Americans.  Gen.  Frascr, 
Col.  Breymen  and  several  other  officers 
were  slain,  and  Sir  James  Clark,  Major 
Williams  and  Maj.  Ackland  were  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans 
took  in  the  whole,  200  prisoners,  nine 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  camp  equipage. 

As  the  force  of  Burgoyne  was  thus  con- 
stantly diminishing,  while  that  of  Gates 
was  daily  augmenting  by  fresh  arrivals,  it 
became  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  a 
retreat  to  Canada  could  now  prevent  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  royal  army. 
This  Burgoyne  attempted  as  a  dernier  re- 
sort, but  soon  found  that  the  Americans 


HimtrxitER  or  burgoyne. 


had  so  completely  hemmed  him  in,  as  to 
render  it  utterly  impracticable.  Gates 
now  employed  every  means  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  enemy,  and  the  situation 
of  the  royal  army  became  so  desperate, 
that,  on  the  13th  of  October,  Burgoyno 
called  a  council  of  war,  by  which  it  was 
unanimously  determined  to  propose  a 
capitulation.  The  next  day,  Major  Kings- 
ton was  sent  to  the  Americans  ;  hostilities 
were  suspended  ;  and  on  the  15th  and 
16th,  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
severally  agreed  upon,  and  were  to  be 
signed  the  next  day.  During  the  night 
of  the  16th,  Burgoyne  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  British  army  was  advancing 
up  the  Hudson  to  his  assistance  ;  and  as 
the  capitulation  was  not  yet  signed,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it,  and  trust  to  events. 
But  his  council  decided  that  the  public 
faith  was  already  pledged  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

Gates,  who  was  well  apprised  of  the 
advance  of  the  British  up  the  Hudson, 
and  fearful  that  Burgoyne  might  be  en- 
couraged by  it  to  further  resistance,  got 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  attacking  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  signing  the  ar- 
ticles, he  sent  Colonel  Greaton  on  horse- 
back to  General  Burgoyne  for  his  signa- 
ture, allowing  him  only  ten  minutes  to  go 
and  return.  The  business  was  accom- 
plished in  the  time  specified,  and  the 
Americans  marched  back  to  their  camp  to 
the  tune  of  Yankee- Doodle.  The  whole 
number  of  troops,  which  were  surrender- 
ed by  this  capitulation,  was  5752,  together 
with  all  the  arms  and  military  stores  be- 
longing to  the  British  army. 

This  event  terminated  the  career  of 
Burgoyne  and  of  the  northern  British  ar- 
my in  America,  and  nearly  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  vicinity  of  Vermont.  The 
regular  force  under  Gates  was  moved  off" 
to  combat  the  enemy  in  other  quarters, 
and  the  sturdy  yeomanry,  who  had  rallied 
around  his  standard  and  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country,  now  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  country  which  had  been 
made  desolate  by  the  ravages  of  war,  be- 
gan again  to  be  inhabited  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  allowed  once  more  to  devote 
their  attention  to  their  civil  and  domestic 
affairs. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  respect- 
ing the  invasion  of  Burgoyne,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  effects  iu  breakiug  up  the 
settlements  in  the  western  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, as  of  the  important  part  performed 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  in  check- 
ing, and  finally  capturing  the  British 
army.  In  this  business  the  people  of  Ver- 
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mont  made  common  cause  with  those  of 
other  states,  and  we  have  therefore  not 
interrupted  our  account  of  the  great 
events  of  the  revolution  which  transpired 
npon  our  borders,  by  any  account  of  our 
internal  policy.    We  shall,  however,  pro- 


ceed in  the  next  chapter,  to  consider  more 
particularly  the  situation  of  Vermont,  with 
respect  to  her  internal  government,  and 
her  relations  to  the  neighboring  states, and 
to  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  during 
the  war  for  Independence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CIVIL  POLICY  OF  VERMONT  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Section  I. 

From  the  year  1775,  to  the  Declaration  oj 
the  Independence  of  Vermont  in  1777. 

Having  completed  our  account  of  those 
important  events  in  the  American  war,  in 
which  the  people  of  Vermont  were  more 
particularly  concerned,  we  shall  now  turn 
our  attention  to  their  internal  policy,  and 
endeavor  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  powers  of  government  were 
assumed,  and  their  political  fabric  erect 
ed.    The  New  Hampshire  grants,  having 
never  been  recognized  by  the  king  as  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  and  having  ever  re- 
fused submission  to  the  authority  of  New 
York,  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  nearly  in  a  slate  of  nature,  be- 
ing without  any  internal  organization  un- 
der which  the  inhabitants  could  act  with 
system  and  efTect.    Their  only  rallying 
poiut  and  bond  of  union,  was  their  com- 
mon interest  in  resisting  the  claims  and 
authority  of  New  York.    Yet  the  same 
interests  which  drove  them  to  resistance, 
gave  the  efTect  of  law  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  their  committees  and  the  or- 
ders of  their  councils  of  safety,  while  a 
few  bold  and  daring  spirits,  as  if  formed 
for  the  very  occasion,  gave  impulse,  and 
energy,  and  system  to  their  operations. 

Thus  situated  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants,  when  the  first 
scene  of  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution 
was  opened  at  Lexington,  and,  as  all 
lesser  lights  are  swallowed  up  in  the  su- 
perior splendor  of  the  sun,  so  were  all  the 
minor  controversies  among  the  colonists 
for  a  while  absorbed  in  the  more  momen- 
tous controversy  with  the  mother  coun- 
try.   But  the  partial  relief  now  experi- 
enced from  the  oppression  of  New  York 
served  only  to  discover  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Grants  the  frailty  of  their  bond  of 

Ft.  ii.  7 


union,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  better  organization,  both  to  ena- 
ble them  to  maintain  the  grounds,  which 
they  had  assumed  in  relation  to  New 
York,  and  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der efficient  aid  to  their  countrymen  in 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1775,  several  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Grants,  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  American  Congress  was  then  sitting, 
to  procure  the  advice  of  that  body  with 
regard  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued, 
under  existing  circumstances,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Grants.  Congress  did 
not  act  formally  upon  their  request,  but 
on  the  return  of  these  men  to  the  Grants, 
they  spread  circulars  among  the  people, 
setting  forth  as  the  opinion  of  several  in- 
fluential members  of  that  body,  that  the 
inhabitants  should  immediately  form  a 
temporary  association  and  adopt  such 
regulations  as  were  required  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  their  situation. 

A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
eral towns  was  accordingly  assembled  at 
Dorset,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1776. 
This  convention  forwarded  a  petition  and 
address  to  Congress,*  in  which,  after  giv- 
ing a  brief  sketch  of  the  controversy  with 
New  York,  they  avowed  their  unwaver- 
ing attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  the 
colonies  had  unsheathed  the  sword,  and 
expressed  their  willingness  to  bear  their 
full  proportion  of  the  burden  of  prosecu- 
ting the  war.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
declared  their  unwillingness  to  be  consid- 
ered as  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  au- 
thority, or  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  or 
to  be  called  upon,  when  their  services 

•  For  thi«  patii  inn  and  tit©  rotolutioit*  of  Convrctf 
retpectinf  il,  t<*>  Blade's  State  Paper*,  [>n?e« 
and  64.    Tr»  p*r»on*  appointed  to  t>to«(uit  tht»  j»«  - 
lilimi,  ware  Jaujvt  Bretkbnriiifs,  Hcmun  Allen  .tod 
Joobj  Fay. 
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should  be  required,  as  inhabitants  of  that 

proviuce. 

This  was  the  first  petition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Grants  to  Congress,  and  the 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  re- 
ported, that  it  be  recommended  to  the  pe- 
titioners to  submit  for  the  present  to  the 
government  of  New  York,  and  assist  their 
countrymen  in  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain  ;  but  that  such  submission  ought 
not  to  prejudice  their  right  to  any  lands 
in  controversy,  or  be  construed  to  affirm, 
or  admit,  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York 
over  the  country,  when  the  present 
troubles  should  be  ended.  Mr.  Heman 
Alien,  the  agent  by  whom  this  petition 
was  forwarded,  considering  the  report  of 
the  committee  unfavorable  to  the  Grants, 
obtained  leave  to  withdraw  the  petition, 
and  thus  prevented  Congress  from  com- 
in<;  to  any  decision  upon  the  subject. 
This  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  1776, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  Con- 
gress published  to  the  world  the  memora- 
ble declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. 

By  this  declaration  of  Independence, 
the  people  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
were  placed  in  a  situation  more  difficult 
and  embarrassing  than  before,  and  there 
were  various  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
course  which  Bhould  be  pursued.  Some 
thought  it  best  to  place  themselves  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  :  some 
considered  the  submission  of  the  Grants 
to  the  authority  of  New  York,  the  only 
course  of  safety ;  but  the  more  resolute 
and  influential  were  for  assuming  the 
powers  of  government  and  hazarding  the 
consequences.  To  ascertain  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  general  convention  should 
be  called,  and  circulars  were  accordingly 
addressed  to  the  different  towns,  request- 
ing them  to  appoint  delegates. 

There  was  a  ireneral  compliance  with 
this  request,  ami  delegates  from  thirty- 
five  towns  assembled  at  Dorset  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1 776."  At  this  session  it 
was  agreed  by  the  delegates  to  enter  into 
an  association  among  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  that 
they  would  not  associate  with,  or  submit 
to,  the  provincial  government  of  New 
York,  and  that  all  such  inhabitants  of  the 
Grants  as  should  thus  associate,  or  sub- 
mit, should  be  regarded  as  enemies  to  the 
common  cause.  This  convention  met 
njrain  by  adjournment  at  the  same  place 
on  the  &">th  of  September,  and  resolved 
unanimously,  44  to  take  suitable  measures, 


*  Tho  pnwawdin;}*  of  Hiu  oonvoniion  may  bt 
in  Slade'i  Slats  Paper»,  pa*e  6C 


as  soon  as  may  be,  to  declare  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  a  free  and  separate  dis- 
trict." 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  the  con- 
vention met  again  at  Westminster.*  The 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  were  now 
well  ascertained,  and,  being  convinced 
that  there  was  now  no  other  way  of  safety 
left,  they  on  the  ICth  of  that  month  pub- 
lished the  following  declaration:  44 This 
convention,  whose  members  are  duly 
chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  their  constitu- 
ents, in  the  several  towns  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  in  public  meeting  as- 
sembled, in  our  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  our  constituents,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  publicly  declare,  that  the  district  of  ter- 
ritory comprehending ,  and  usually  known 
by  the  name  and  description  of  the  JYcw 
Hampshire  grants,  of  right  ought  to  be, 
ami  is  hereby  declared  forerer  hereafter  to 
be,  a  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  or 
state  ;  to  be  forever  hereafter  called, knoirny 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  .Yew 
Connecticut,  alias  Vermont." 

And  this  declaration  of  independence 
furthermore  asserts,  41  that  the  inhabitants 
who  at  present  are,  or  who  may  hereafter 
become  residents,  either  by  birth  or  emi- 
gration, within  said  territory,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  privileges,  immunities 
and  enfranchisements  as  are  allowed,  or 
may  hereafter  at  any  time  be  allowed,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent states  of  America  :  And  that 
such  privileges  and  immunities  shall  be 
regulated  in  a  bill  of  rights,  and  by  a  form 
of  government  to  be  established  at  the 
next  session  of  this  convention. "t 

The  foregoing  declaration  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  contention  ;  after 
which  they  drew  up  a  declaration  and  pe- 
tition to  Congress,  in  which  they  an- 
nounced to  that  body,  as  the  grand  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States,  that  tbey 
had  declared  the  territory,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  a  free  and  independent  state, 
possessing  the  right  to  regulate  their  own 
internal  policy  in  any  manner  which 
should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  resolves 
of  Congress.  They  moreover  declared 
their  attachment  to  the  common  cause 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  con- 
tribute their  Ivll  proportion  towards  main- 
taining the  war  with  Great  Britain.  They 
closed  by  praying  that  their  declaration 
might  be  acknowledged  by  Congress  and 
that  delegates  from  Vermont  might  be  ad- 


•  Tho  proceeding*  at  W««t  mi  inter  may  l»c  found 
in  Sladc't  State  Papers,  pnge  70,  and  in  William** 
Hi.tory,  Vol.  It.  page  450. 
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rait  tod  to  seats  in  that  body.  This  declara- 
tion and  petition  was  signed,  and  was  pre- 
sented  to  Congress  by  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas 
Chittenden,  Heman  Allen  and  Reuben 
Jones,  four  of  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  convention.  * 

These  prompt  and  decisive  measures  of 
the  convention  evinced  the  wisdom  and 
boldness  of  the  statesmen,  who  at  this 
period  directed  the  affairs  of  Vermont, 
and  placed  the  community  in  a  condition 
to  adopt  an  efficient  organization  of  its 
own.  Vermont,  in  justification  of  the 
course  of  policy  she  was  pursuing,  con- 
tended that  she  had  the  same  right  to  as- 
sume the  powers  of  government,  which 
was  possessed  by  the  continental  Con- 
gress, and  that  every  consideration,  which 
could  justify  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
might  lie  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  should  embrace  the  pres- 
ent opportunity,  effectually  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  oppression  under 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  Happy 
was  it  for  the  new  state,  that  these  meas- 
ures were  adopted  and  supported  with 
that  firmness  and  temperance,  which  were 
alone  adequate  to  secure  a  happy  result. 


Sectiow  II. 

Establishment  of  the  Government  of  Ver- 
mont—from the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, January  15,  1777,  to  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  V2th  of 
March,  J  778. 

These  proceedings  of  Vermont,  by  which 
she  had  declared  herself  to  be  a  separate 
and  independent  jurisdiction,  were  re- 
garded with  very  different  feelings  by  the 
neighboring  states.  While  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
were  ready  to  admit  Vermont  as  a  new 
member  of  the  federal  union,  and  ap- 
plauded the  spirit  and  boldness  with  which 
she  asserted  and  maintained  her  rights, 
New  York  regarded  these  transactions  as 
open  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion  against 
the  lawful  authority  of  that  state.  With 
these  views,  the  convention  of  New  York, 
on  the  "2<)th  of  January,  1777,  and  again 
on  the  1st  of  March,  of  the  same  year,  ad- 
dressed communications  to  Congress, t  in 
which  they  represented  the  proceedings 
of  Vermont  a*  resulting  from  the  arts  and 
instigations  of  designing  men,  and  not,  as 
had  been  represented,  from  a  general  de- 
sire of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  to 

•5*l«fk;N  State  Papon,  pngoTO—  Williams'  HUlory 
VuL  II.  page  4S3. 
f  For  lhe«e  docutnenti  »co  Slade'sS.  P.,  page  73. 


renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  authority 
of  New  York. 

They  complained  of  the  injuries  done 
them  byCongress  in  the  appointment  of  of- 
ficers in  the  disaffected  portion  of  their  state 
without  their  consent,  and  intimated  their 
apprehensions  that  it  was  the  design  of 
Congress  to  countenance  the  insurgents 
in  their  rebellion.  They  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  immediately  recall- 
ing the  commissions  given  to  Col.  Warner 
and  the  officers  under  him,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  New  York,  and  as  the  means  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  "deluded  peo- 
ple" on  the  Grants,  who  had  set  up  for  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  and  were  now  de- 
siring Congress  to  sanction  their  illegal 
proceedings.  They  represented  the  influ- 
ence of  Warner  as  very  inconsiderable, 
even  in  the  disaffected  district,  and  that 
his  services  were  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  country. 

While  New  York  was  thus  laying  her 
grievances  before  Congress,  and  using  all 
her  influence  to  prevent  that  b/>dy  from 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
Grants,  the  internal  affairs  of  Vermont 
were  tapidly  assuming  that  form  and  reg- 
ularity, which  was  calculated  to  insure  a 
permanent  and  efficient  organization  of 
the  government.  In  April,  Thos.  Young, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Vermont,  in  which  he  rep- 
resented it  as  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  Congress,  that  Ver- 
mont should  proceed  in  her  organization, 
form  a  constitution,  and  appoint  delegates 
to  Congress ;  and  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
own  indiridual  opinion  that  Congress 
would  not  hesitate  to  sanction  their  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  admit  their  delegates  to  a 
seat  in  that  honorable  body.* 

This  communication  was  prefixed  to  a 
resolution,  which  Congress  had  passed  on 
the  loth  of  May,  1776,  which  recom- 
mended to  the  assemblies  and  conventions 
of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  govern- 
ment, sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
affairs,  had  already  been  established,  to 
adopt  such  government  a*,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  their  constituents.  This  resolution  wan 
regarded  by  the  author  of  the  communi- 
cation, as  a  full  license  from  Congress  to 
the  Grants,  to  assume  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, and  he  recommended  that  no 
time  be  lost  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  establish  a  separate 
dominion. 


•An  extract  from  tlii«  coinimit>ication  may  bo 
mco  in  Siade'i  Suto  Payors,  pago  ~t>. 
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Alarmed  at  the  suggestions  in  the  fore- 
going communication  of  Thomas  Young, 
the  council  of  safety  of  New  York  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  iWth  of  May,  to  make  a 
further  effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Vermont.  With  this  view  they  address, 
ed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
in  which  they  say  that,  "  as  a  report  pre- 
vails and  daily  gains  credit,  that  the  re- 
volters  are  privately  countenanced  in  their 
designs  by  certain  members  of  Congress, 
we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  give  this  infor- 
mation, that  by  a  proper  resolution  on  the 
subject,  the  reputation  of  Congress  may 
cease  to  be  injured  by  imputations  so  dis- 
graceful and  dishonorable.  However  un- 
willing we  may  be  to  entertain  suspicions 
so  disreputable  to  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, yet  the  truth  is,  that  no  inconsid- 
erable numbers  of  the  people  of  this  state 
do  believf  the  report  to  be  well  founded." 

With  a  view  of  bringing  Congress  to  a 
decision  on  the  subject  of  this  controver- 
sy, on  the  tl'M  of  June,  one  of  the  New 
York  delegates  laid  before  that  body  the 
communication  of  Thomas  Young  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vermont.  Congress  now 
took  up  the  matter,  and  the  petitions  and 
communications  from  New  York  and  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  were  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole.  This  commit- 
tee, on  the  30th  day  of  June,  among  other 
things  resolved,  that  Congress  would  not 
recommend  or  countenance  any  thing  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  communities  herein  repre- 
sented,— that  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  cannot  be  justified  in 
their  declaration  of  independence,  by  the 
example  of  the  United  Colonies,  nor  by 
any  act  or  resolution  of  Congress, — that 
the  petition  of  Vermont,  to  be  recognized 
as  an  independent  state,  and  to  have  her 
delegates  ndmitted  to  seats  in  Congress, 
be  dismissed.  They  farther  resolved  that 
the  communication  of  Thomas  Young  was 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Congress,  and 
contained  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
resolution  of  that  body  therein  referred 
to,  and  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

While  Congress  were  thus  resolving  to 
dismiss  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  and  utterly  to  discountenance 
their  proceedings,  the  people  of  Vermont 
were  engaged  in  forming  a  constitution 
for  the  regulation  of  their  civil  govern- 
ment, being  fully  persuaded  that  their  in- 
dependence must  now  be  supported  with 
the  same  firmness  and  spirit  with  which 
it  had  been  declared.  The  same  conven- 
tion which  had  declared  the  independence 
of  Vermont,  met,  by  adjournment,  at 
Windsor  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June, 


and  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  draft 
of  a  constitution  for  the  state.  They  also 
adopted  a  resolution,  recommending  that 
the  several  towns  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  in  convention  at  Windsor,  on  the 
yd  day  of  July  following,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  adopting  said  constitu- 
tion. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, the  convention  assembled  at  Wind- 
sor,! on  the  VJd  day  of  July,  and  a  draft  of 
a  constitution  was  presented  and  read. 
While  the  convention  were  deliberating 
upon,  and  adopting  the  several  articles  of 
this  important  instrument,  they  received 
the  news  of  the  evacuation,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  American 
troops.  This  event  left  the  whole  west 
ern  border  of  Vermont  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my, and  spread  alarm  and  consternation 
through  this  and  the  neighboring  states. 
44  In  this  awful  crisis,"  says  Alien,  in  his 
History  of  Vermont,  44  the  convention 
was  for  leaving  Windsor;  but  a  severe 
thunder  storm  came  on  and  gave  them 
time  to  reflect ;  while  some  members,  less 
alarmed  at  the  news,  called  the  attention 
of  the  convention  to  finish  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was  then  reading,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  for  the  last  time.  This  was 
done,  and  the  convention  appointed  a 
council  of  safety  to  act  during  their  re- 
cess, and  adjourned." 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention,  the  council  of  safety  of 
Vermont  wrote  to  the  councils  of  safety 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
setting  forth  their  exposed  condition  since 
the  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
calling  upon  them  in  the  most  pressing 
terms  for  assistance.  These  communica- 
tions were  dated  at  Manchester,  July  Ifith, 
1777.*  Upon  this  application,  the  coun- 
cil of  safety  of  New  Hampshire  immedi- 
ately convened  the  assembly  of  that  state, 
who  without  delay  placed  a  large  body  of 
their  militia  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Stark,  and  ordered  him  to  repair  to 
Charlestown  on  Connecticut  river ;  con- 
sult with  the  council  of  Vermont  with 
regard  to  supplies  and  future  operations  ; 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of 
that  or  any  other  state,  or  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  his  opinion  would  tend  most 
effectually  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my on  the  western  frontier.  These  or- 
ders were  promptly  obeyed,  and  these 
troops,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Ver- 
mont, at  Bennington,  gave  the  enemy  the 
first  effectual  check,  as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 


*  Fir  ih©  corre«pou<l«nco  with  New  liamjwhtra 
sec  Stab's  Stats  Papers,  psj« 
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VIEWS  OF  *KW  H  A  M  I'MI  I  HE  A  Ml  NEW  VOKK. 


Al  l.r.\  fl  APORE.tS. 


Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  it  had  been  ordered  th.it  the 
first  eleetion  under  the  constitution  should 
take  place  in  December,  1777  ;  and  that 
the  representatives  then  elected,  should 
meet  at  Bennington  in  January  following. 
Public  attention  was,  however,  so  much 
engrossed  by  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
under  Burgoyne,  that  the  constitution 
was  not  printed  in  season  to  have  the 
election  take  place  at  the  time  appointed. 
The  convention  was,  therefore,  again 
called  together  at  Windsor  by  the  coun- 
cil of  safety,  on  the  tilth  of  December, 
where  they  revised  the  constitution,  and 
postponed  the  day  of  election  to  the  first 
Tuesday  of  March,  1 77*,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  assembly  to  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  same  month. 

The  manner  in  which  these  proceed- 
ings  of  Vermont  were  viewed  by  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  is  obvious 
from  the  style  of  their  communications 
during  this  period.  In  answer  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  council  of  safety  of  Ver- 
mont for  assistance,  Mr.  Weare,  president 
of  the  council  of  New  Hampshire,  ad- 
dressed Vermont  as  a  free  and  sovereign, 
but  new  state,  and  in  such  terms  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  but  that  New  Hampshire 
willingly  acknowledged  her  indepen- 
dence. But  not  so  with  New  York.  The 
proceedings  of  Vermont,  it  is  true,  had 
changed  her  policy,  but  had  by  no  means 
reconciled  her  to  a  relinquishment  of  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  Grants.  In  his  proc- 
lamation addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Grants,  February  iiHd,  177^,*  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  after  confirming 
their  titles  to  their  lands  in  particular 
cases,  and  making  several  concessions  in 
their  favor,  expressly  declares,  that  that 
government  "?W/7  rigorously  maintain  it* 
ri"htful  supremacy  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  disaffected  subjects." 

The  overtures  in  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Clinton,  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  have  a  Bemblance  of  fair- 
ness which  might  have  misled  a  people 
less  discerning,  and  less  jealous  of  their 
right*  than  they  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. But  the  people  of  Vermont  hud 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  every  point  in  the  con- 
troversy not  to  perceive  thai  these  over- 
tures held  out  no  prospect  of  substantial 
relief.  They  perceived  at  once  that  New 
York  was  now  endeavoring  to  effect  that 
by  policy,  whieh  she  had  heretofore  vain- 
ly attempted  by  force.  They  hnd  ever 
acted  upon  the  conviction  that  the  claims 
of  New  York  were  groundless  ;  and,  hav- 


ing now  declared  their  independence  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  they  were  by  no 
means  to  be  cajoled  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  "  supremacy"  of  that  state. 
An  answer  to  this  proclamation  was  af- 
terwards published  by  Ethan  Allen,  in 
which  he  points  out  its  sophistry,  shows 
that  its  overtures  "are  all  romantic,  de- 
signed onlv  to  deceive  woods* people," 
and  he  exhorts  his  fellow  citizens  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  supremacy  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  independent 
state  of  Vermont,  as  the  only  means  of 
security  to  their  persona  and  property  ; 
and  he  closes  with  the  following  bold  and 
energetic  address  to  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont : 

♦'You  have  experienced  every  species 
of  oppression,  which  the  old  government 
of  New  York,  with  a  Tryon  at  its  head, 
could  invent  and  inflict ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  new  government  are  minded 
to  follow  nearly  in  their  steps.  Happy  is 
it  fyr  you  that  you  are  fitted  for  the  se- 
verest trials  !  You  have  boon  wonderfully 
supported  and  carried  through  thus  far  in 
your  opposition  to  that  government.  For- 
merly you  hnd  every  thing  to  fear  from 
it,  but  now  little  ;  for  your  public  charac- 
ter is  established,  and  your  cause  known 
to  be  just.  In  your  early  struggles  with 
that  government,  you  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  bravery;  this  gave  you  a  relish 
for  martial  glory,  and  the  British  invasion 
opened  an  ample  field  for  its  display,  and 
you  have  gone  on  conquering  nnd  to  con- 
quer until  TALL  GRENADIERS  are 
dismayed  and  tremble  at  your  approach. 
Your  frontier  situation  often  obliged  you 
to  be  in  arms  anil  battles;  and  by  repeat- 
ed marchings,  scouting*  and  manly  exer- 
cises, your  nerves  have  become  strong  to 
strike  the  mortal  blow.  What  enemy 
to  the  Btate  of  t'ermont — or  JYVie  York 
land-monopolizer,  shall  be  able  to  stand 
before  you  in  the  day  of  your  fierce  an- 
ger 


•S»  Slav's  Vt.  Slat*  Pap«sr»,  pago  83. 


SECTIOJf  III. 

Controrersy  with  .Wic  Hampshire  in  1773 
and  177!) — Legislative  proceedings  of 
Vermont. 

After  the  royal  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  17f>4,  New 
Hampshire  had  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
tinue her  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed 

*  T\-«i  work  fmtn  wliwli  tliU  enrrcrt  i«  taken,  if 
oteitlr*'!  '  ,\rt  Aiiim;i'l'  •■r.«nrv  A'!ilr<'*«  »o  tli"  inhnb« 
itioiii  "f  Si;«i>'  of  VtMiiiont,  with  K<  mnrk<  on  a 
ProcUmntiun,  iwW  lh<>  hand  <>)  hi*  Excellency, 
Goorge  Clinton,  Eaq.  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Ntrw 
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territory.  Hence  we  have  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  consular  the  pcojile  of  Ver- 
mont only  in  their  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York;  but  the  declaration 
of  their  independence  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  government  were,  in  their 
consequence*,  the  occasion  of  new  diffi- 
culties, not  only  with  New  York,  but  also 
with  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

The  original  territory  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  granted  to  John  Mason,  and 
wns  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line  sixty 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  lands  between 
this  line  and  Connecticut  river,  were  roy- 
al grants,  and  belonged  to  New  Hamp- 
shire by  virtue  of  the  commissions  of  the 
governors  of  that  province.  Vermont  had 
no  sooner  organized  her  government  than 
the  inhabitants  on  these  lands  manifested 
their  desire  to  dissolve  their  connection 
with  New  Hampshire,  and  unite  with 
Vermont.  In  their  justification,  they  con- 
tended, that  all  the  territory  west  of  Ma- 
linn's  grant,  had  been  held  in  subjection 
to  New  Hampshire  by  force  of  the  royal 
commissions— that  when  the  royal  author- 
ity ceased  in  the  colonies,  in  consequence 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  their 
allegiance  to  New  Hampshire  ceased,  and 
they  were  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate government,  or  to  unite  with  such 
neighboring  government  as  would  con- 
sent to  a  union. 

With  these  views  of  their  relations  to 
New  Hampshire,  the  people  on  the  terri- 
tory between  Mason's  grant  and  Connect- 
icut river,  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  proposing  a  connection  with 
Vermont.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont 
met,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  ltith  of 
March,  1778,  at  Windsor,  and  the  same 
day  a  petition  was  presented  from  sixteen 
towns  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  praying  to  be  admitted  to  a  union 
with  Vermont.  The  Legislature  was 
much  embarrassed  by  this  application. 
Most  of  the  members  from  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains  regarded  the  union  as  a 
dangerous  measure,  and  the  majority  of  j 
the  assembly  appeared  to  be  against  it  ; 
yet  several  of  the  towns  in  Vermont  on  \ 
Connecticut  river  were  very  desirous  that  j 
the  towns  from  New  Hampshire  should 
bo  received,  and  went  so  far  as  to  propose 
withdrawing  from  their  connection  with 
Vermont,  and  setting  up  another  state. 
In  this  state  of  things,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  its  own  union,  the 

York.  Bv  Kthnn  All'*n.*  It  wu  iijteil  Bi-nninjrtun, 
An?u*t  <f,  ll'.ri,  ii'ul  printed  at  llurtforJ,  Cl.  in  « 
u.'Ht  r>im,>hli,t  of"  'li  piiCM,  «n«t  in  now  in  tlio  jww« 
«,_•*. ion  i>f  iti'  ttiiilior.  'fii"  MiWutriiico  of  il>i«  pum- 
plikt  »'»■  nfirtwnrJt  inroi  iioritoil  into  Allen's 
♦  Vindication  i>l  Vc  im  iiU,'  nrid  m-ijr  in  part  bo 
found  ia  Slade'i  Vl.         Paper.,  page  85. 


legislature  voted,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
17?*,  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  questiou 
to  the  people. 

The  Legislature  met  again  by  adjourn- 
ment on  the  4th  of  June,  at  Bennington, 
when  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the 
towns  were  in  favor  of  the  union  with 
the  sixteen  towns  from  New  Hampshire; 
and,  June  11th,  it  was  "voted  that  the 
union  take  place— thirty-seven  in  the  af- 
firmative and  twelve  in  the  negative." 
It  was  also  voted  that  any  other  towns  on 
the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river  might 
Ik?  admitted  to  a  union,  on  producing  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
on  their  sending  a  representative  to  the 
assembly  of  Vermont.  Having  thus  ef- 
fected their  purpose,  the  sixteen  towns 
informed  the  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  they  had  withdrawn  from  their 
jurisdiction,  and  wished  the  division  line 
to  be  established  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course to  be  kept  up. 

Those  who  were  anxious  for  this  union 
had  represented  to  the  Legislature,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sixteen  towns  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  votes  to  join 
Vermont,  and  that  New  Hampshire,  as  a 
state,  would  not  object  to  their  withdraw- 
ing from  her  jurisdiction.  But  the  event 
proved  both  these  representations  to  bo 
false.  The  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  justly  incensed  at  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Weare,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  New  Hampshire,  wrote  to  Congress 
on  the  19th  of  August,  to  procure  advice, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  interference 
of  that  body."  On  the  **Hd  of  August,  he, 
in  the  name  of  the  general  assembly  of 
that  state,  wrote  to  Mr.  Chittenden,  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  claiming  the  sixteen 
towns  as  a  part  of  New  Hampshire. t  He 
stated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  towns  were  opposed  to  the 
union,  that  this  minority  had  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  state,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Hampshire  considered 
itself  bound  to  protect  them.  He  urged 
Gov.  Chittenden  to  exert  his  influence 
with  the  legislature,  to  dissolve  a  connec- 
tion, which  would  endanger  their  peace 
aud  probably  their  political  existence. 

On  the  reception  of  this  communica- 
tion, Governor  Chittenden  convened  the 
council,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen  should  repair  to  Philadelphia 
and  ascertain  how  the  proceedings  of 
Vermont  were  regarded  by  Congress.  On 
his  return,  he  reported  that  Congress  was 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  proceedings 
of  Vermont  in  relation  to  the  union  with 

*  Foi  tlii»  leltnr,  too  t*Uul«T«  State  l'apcrt,  p.  00. 
t  Ibid,  paga  91. 
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New  Hampshire;  but  that  if  those  pro- 
ceedings were  disannulled,  only  the  dele- 
gates from  New  York  would  oppose  their 
independence.*  The  Legislature  met 
again  by  adjournment  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 177H,  at  Windsor,  and,  having  re- 
ceived the  report  of  Col.  Allen,  Oct.  13th, 
they  took  up  the  subject  of  the  union. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  March,  the  state  had  been  divided  into 
two  counties,  Bennington  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  Cumberland 
on  the  east.  Alter  considering  and  deba- 
ting the  subject  of  their  connection  with 
the  sixteen  towns  from  New  Hampshire, 
from  the  13th  to  the  :21st  of  October,  votes 
were  taken  in  the  Legislature  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  the  result  of  which 
evinced  the  determination  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  to  proceed  no  further  in 
that  hazardous  experiment.  Question  1st. 
Shall  the  countiep  in  this  state  remain  as 
they  were  established  in  March  last  r 
This  question  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  yeas  3.1,  nays  54(i.  Question  2d. 
Shall  the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  union  with  Vermont,  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  county  of  Cumberland  ?  Ques- 
tion '.id.  Shall  said  towns  be  erected  into 
a  county  by  themselves  ?  The  last  two 
questions  were  both  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive :  yeas  2*S  nays  33. t 

Finding  by  these  votes  that  the  Legis- 
lature did  not  incline,  at  present,  to  do 
any  tiling  more  on  the  subject  of  the 
union,  the  representatives  from  the  towns 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  with-  I 
drew  from  the  assembly,  in  which  they 
had  been  admitted  to  seats,  and  were  fol-  ] 
lowed  by  fifteen  representatives  from 
towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  to- 
gether with  the  lieutenant  governor,  and 
two  of  the  council.  After  these  me  in  Iters 
had  withdrawn,  the  number  left  was  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum.  They, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  transact  the  re- 
maining business  of  the  session,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  2-lth  of  October,  to  meet 
again  at  Bennington  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  February  next,  having  resolved  to 
refer  the  subject  of  the  union  with  New 
Hampshire  to  their  constituents  for  in- 
structions how  to  proceed  at  their  next 
session. 

The  seceding  members,  after  entering 
a  formal  protest  upon  the  journals  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  held  a 
meeting,  at  which  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  calling  a  convention,  to  which 
they  invited  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Connecticut  river  to  send  delegates. 

*  Fur  a  Copy  of  thi<  report  loe^lade't  State  I'mpori, 
page  93.     f  For  the*«  proceedings,  tee  Ibid.  p.  94. 


The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  es- 
tablish a  government  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  the  centre  and  seat  of  which 
should  be  somewhere  upon  that  stream. 
The  convention  met  at  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  !>th  of  December,  and 
a  union  was  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
of  the  delegates,  without  any  regard  to 
former  limits,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to 
New  Hampshire, either  to  agree  with  that 
state  upon  a  division  line,  or  to  submit  it 
to  Congress,  or  to  arbitrators  mutually 
chosen.  In  case  neither  of  these  propo- 
sals was  accepted,  thoy  proposed  that 
they  would  consent  that  all  the  grants 
should  be  united  with  New  Hampshire, 
and  altogether  become  one  entire  state, 
co-extensive  with  the  claims  of  New 
Hampshire  previous  to  the  royal  decision 
in  1 76*1 .  Till  one  of  these  proposals  wan 
acceded  to,  they  u  resolved  to  trust  in 
providence  and  defend*  themselves/' 

Only  eight  towns  on  the  west  side  of 
Connecticut  river  were  represented  in 
this  convention,  and  the  delegates  from 
some  of  these  declined  taking  any  part 
in  making  the  foregoing  proposals  to  New 
Hampshire.  From  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  whole  aim  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  Connecticut  liver,  was  to  es- 
tablish such  a  government  as  to  bring 
themselves  in  the  centre,  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  material  with  them  whether 
this  was  etTected  by  a  union  of  a  part  of 
New  Hampshire  with  Vermont,  or  by 
bringing  the  whole  of  Vermont  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
people  of  Vermont  were  now  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice, 
of  aiding  in  the  dismemberment  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  they  were  wise  enough 
to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  dissolve  a  connection 
which  threatened  their  ruin. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at  Ben- 
nington,  according  to  adjournment,  on 
the  12th  of  February,  177'.»,  and  the  next 
day  they  voted  to  dissolve  the  union 
which  had  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  towns  in  New  Hampshire.*  This  de- 
termination of  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire  by  Ira 
Allen,  and  was  received  while  charts 
were  making  to  gain  the  assent  of  that 
government  to  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Cornish  convention.  Encouraged  by 
these  divisions,  the  legislature  ot  New 
Hampshire  now  resolved  to  lay  claim, 
not  only  to  the  sixteen  towns,  which  had 
united  with  Vermont,  but  to  the  whole 
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stale  of  Vermont,  as  grants  originally 
made  by  that  province.  Application  was 
made  to  Congress  tor  a  confirmation  of 
this  claim,  and  at  the  same  time  New 
York  applied  to  that  body  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  her  title  to  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion. 

Circumstances  connected  with  theije 
applications  convinced  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont, that  they  were  the  result  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  leading  men  in  those 
states,  and  were  designed  to  effect  a  di- 
vision of  Vermont  between  them,  by  a 
line  along  the  summit  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains." As  the  other  states  in  general 
took  but  little  interest  in  these  controver- 
sies, and  as  the  adjustment  of  them  was 
embarrassing  to  Congress,  it  was  thought 
that,  if  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
should  agree,  it  would  be  left  pretty  much 
to  those  two  states  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Vermont  between  them, in  which  case  Ver- 
mont must  certainly  lose  her  separate 
existence  as  a  state.  But  either  to  disap- 
point the  parties,  which  appeared  to  be 
resolved  on  the  annihilation  of  V  ermont, 
or  for  some?  other  cause,  Massachusetts 
now  interposed,  and  claimed  a  portion  of 
the  disputed  territory,  as  within  her  juris- 
diction. Thus  was"  Vermont  struggling 
to  maintain  her  independence  against  the 
three  adjoining  states,  which  were  all 
claiming  her  territory  and  the  right  of 
jurisdiction,  nor  had  her  proceedings  yet 
received  any  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment from  the  continental  Congress. 


Section  IV. 

Controvcr.il/  iritk  jVcir  Vor/.-,  AVjp  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  in  1??*,  l/'D, 
and  17c(). 

During  the  troubles,  resulting  from 
the  union  with  a  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  Vermont  was  still 
as  deeply  as  ever  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy «ith  New  York  ,  but  now,  events 
transpired  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
comity  of  Cumberland,  which  gave  to 
that  controversy  a  much  more  alarming 
aspect.  On  the '7th  of  Julv,  177^,  Gover- 
nor Clinton  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ver- 
mont, recommending,  that  wherever  the 
partizans  of  New  York  were  sufficiently 
powerful,  firm  resistance  should  be  made 
to  the  draughting  of  men,  the  raising  of 
taxes,  and  to  all  the  acts  of  the  "  ideal 
Vermont  State  ;  and  also  "  that  associa- 
tions be  formed  for  mutual  defence  against 
this  usurpation."    At  the  same  time  he 

•  S«9  Williams'  Uwlory,  Vol.  If.  |>»ge  134. 
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wrote  to  Congress,  urging  their  decision 
of  the  controversy,  and  blaming  th**  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  for  the  violence  of  their 
proceedings. 

In  conformity  to  the  recommendation 
of  Go\'ernor  Clinton,  the  friends  of  New 
York  met  in  convention  at  Brattleburo', 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1770,  and,  having  or- 
ganized, drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York,  in  which,  after  stating 
the  summary  manner  in  which  the  »re- 
tended  State  of  Vermont  was  proceeding 
to  confiscate  their  property,  and  various 
other  grievances,  they  "entreat  his  ex- 
cellency to  take  immediate  measures  for 
protecting  the  loyal  subjects  of  that  part 
of  the  state,  and  for  convincing  Congress 
of  the  impropriety  of  delaying  a  decision 
in  a  matter,  which  so  nearly  concerned 
the  peace,  welfare  and  lives  of  many  of 
their  firm  adherents.""  About  the  same 
tune  a  military  association  was  formed  in 
Cumberland  county  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  authority  of  Vermont. 

In  consequence  of  re  presenting  that 
they  had  a  regiment  of  .">U0  men,  and  of 
making  some  other  false  assertions,  sev- 
eral commissions  had  been  obtained  from 
Governor  Clinton;  and  the  government 
of  Vermont,  therefore,  found  it  necessary 
to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
military  movements.  Ethan  Allen  was 
accordingly  ordered  by  the  governor  to 
call  out  the  militia  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  adherents  of  New  York  were 
informed  of  these  transactions  on  the  part 
of  Vermont,  Col.  Patterson,  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  county  of  Cumberland 
under  the  authority  of  New  York,  wrote 
to  Governor  Clinton,  May  5th,  for  direc- 
tions how  to  proceed,  and  suggested  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  militia  of  Albany 
county  to  his  assistance.  This  letter  and 
the  foregoing  petition  were  answered  by 
the  governor  with  assurances  of  protec- 
tion ;  and  he  recommended  that  the  au- 
thority of  Vermont  should  not  be  acknowl- 
edged, except  in  the  alternative  of  sub- 
mission or  inevitable  ruin. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Governor  Clin- 
ton wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
"that  matters  were  fast  approaching  to  a 
very  serious  crisis,  which  nothing  but 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Cougres* 
could  possibly  prevent ;  that  he  daily  ex- 
pected he  should  be  obliged  to  order  out 
a  force  for  the  defence  of  those  who  ad- 
hered to  New  York;  that  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  would  suggest  to  them  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  submitting 
the  controversy,  especially  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  the  decision  of  the  sword  ;  but 
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that  justice,  the  faith  of  government,  the 
peace  and  safety  of  society  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  continue  any  longer  passive 
spectators  of  .the  violence  committed  on 
their  fellow  citizens."*  This  letter  and 
sundry  other  papers  relating  to  the  dis- 
putes were  laid  before  Congress  on  the 
JJ9th  of  May,  1770,  and  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole ;  and  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  Congress  resolved  "  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  repair  to  the, 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
and  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  they  re- 
fuse to  continue  citizens  of  the  respective 
states,  which  have  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  said  district.  And  that  they  take 
every  prudent  measure  to  promote  an 
amicable  settlement ;  and  to  prevent  di- 
visions and  animosities,  so  prejudicial  to 
the  United  States."  t 

While  Congress  was  engaged  in  pass- 
ing these  resolutions,  Allen* marched  with 
an  armed  force  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
colonel  and  other  officers  who  were  acting 
under  the  authority  of  New  York.  Com- 
plaint was  immediately  made  to  Governor 
Clinton,  with  an  earnest  request  that  he 
would  take  speedy  measures  for  their  re- 
lief. Governor  Clinton  wrote  again  to 
Congress  on  the  7th  of  June,  stating  what 
had  taken  place,  disapproving  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress  before  mentioned,  and 
requesting  that  the  committee,  appointed 
to  repair  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
might  postpone  their  visit  till  after  the 
next  meeting  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture. June  16th,  Congress  resolved  that 
the  officers  captured  by  Allen  should  be 
liberated,  and  that  the  committee  above 
mentioned  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  that  transaction,  t 

Of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  to 
repair  to  Vermont,  two  only  attended — 
Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Mr.  Atlee.  These 

Jentlemen  repaired  to  Bennington  in 
une,  had  several  conferences  with  the 
friends  of  Vermont,  and,  also,  with  oth- 
ers, who  were  in  the  interest  of  New 
York.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
these  commissioners  to  effect  a  reconcil- 
iation between  the  parties ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  report,  which  they  made  to  Con- 
gress on  the  13th  of  July,  that  they  did 
not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  object 
of  their  mission.  Four  parties  were  now 
claiming  the  same  tract  of  country,  and 
each  of  these  parties  had  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  a  decision  of  the  controversy. 
Under  such  circumstances.Congrcss  could 
not  well  avoid  taking  up  the  matter  ;  and 
among  others,  on  the  24th  of  September, 


1779,  passed  several  resolutions,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  as  follows  :  * 

Resolved,  that  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended, that  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  expressly  author- 
ize Congress  to  determine  their  disputes 
relative  to  their  respective  boundaries — 
and  that  on  the  first  of  February  next, 
Congress  will  proceed  to  settle  ano"  deter- 
mine the  same,  according  to  equity.  It 
was,  moreover,  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 
those  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  ju- 
risdiction of  either  of  the  above  named 
states,  to  refrain  from  exercising  any  pow- 
er over  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  ac- 
knowledge such  jurisdiction,  and  it  was 
likewise  recommended  to  the  said  states 
to  refrain,  in  the  mean  time,  from  execu- 
ting their  laws  over  such  inhabitants  a* 
did  not  acknowledge  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  those  resolu- 
tions, it  was  evident  that  Congress  wished 
for  the  present  to  pacify  the  parties,  with- 
out coming  to  any  decision  npon  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  ;  and  it  was  equally  evident 
that  she  would  prefer  sacrificing'Vermont 
as  a  separate  jurisdiction,  to  a  rupture 
at  this  time  with  either  of  the  htates, 
which  laid  claim  to  that  territory.  Nor 
shall  we  be  surprised  at  this  partial  and 
evasive  policy,  when  we  consider  that 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  for 
independence,  which  was  then  undeci- 
ded, and  the  fate  of  the  colonies*  generally, 
depended  upon  the  integrity  of  their 
union  in  the  common  cause. 

These  resolutions  seem  to  have  quieted 
all  parties  but  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  complied  with  the 
recommendations,  and  authorized  Con- 

Sress  to  settle  the  dispute.  Massachusetts 
id  not  comply,  and  she  probably  neg- 
lected it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Con- 
gress from  the  necessity  of  deciding  the 
matter  at  the  time  appointed,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  sacrifice  of  Vermont.  A  com- 
pliance with  these  resolutions  on  the  part 
of  Vermont,  would  have  been  to  admit 
the  existence  of  four  separate  jurisdictions 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  territory, 
and  in  a  territory  too,  the  inhabitant*  of 
which  had  declared  themselves  to  be  free 
and  indenendent,  and  had  assumed  the 
powers  of  government  and  exercised  them 
in  all  cases  and  in  every  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. No  alternative,  therefore,  remained 
to  Vermont.  She  had  taken  n  decisive 
stand — declared  her  independence— form' 
td  a  constitution — enacted  laws,  and  es- 
tablished courts  of  justice,  and  now  noth- 
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ing  remained  for  her,  but  to  go  onward 
with  firmness  and  resolution  ;  and  happy 
won  it  for  her  that  she  possessed  states- 
men  endowed  with  courage  and  abilities 
suited  to  the  exigency  of  her  condition  ; 
statesmen  who  well  understood  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  community  ,  and  were 
determined  that  they  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  neighboring  states,  or  by  the 
policy  of  Congress. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  of  Congress 
had  been  communicated  by  express  to  the 
Legislature  of*  Vermont,  then  in  session  | 
at  Manchester  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, Ethan  Allen,  Reuben  Jones,  N.  Clark 
and  Jonathan  Fassett  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  a  plan  of  **  defence 
against  the  neighboring  states,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  acts  of  Congress."  On 
the  ItHh,  the  General  Assembly  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  21st  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  unanimously  adopted,  in 
which  they  assert  their  right  and  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Vermont,  and  recommend  to  the  Assem- 
bly to  make  grants  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
On  the  next  day,  it  was  resolved 


same. 


that  Ethan  Allen,  Jonas  Fay,  Paul  Spoon 
er,  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and  Moses  Robin- 
son be  appointed  agents  on  behalf  of  the 
state,  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
gress in  February  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  independence  of  Vermont, 
and  negotiating  for  her  admission  into  the 
Union.* 

On  the  23th  of  October,  Governor  Chit- 
tenden, by  direction  of  the  Council  and 
General  Assembly,  wrote  to  the  president 
of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on 
the  24th  of  September,  and  that  those 
proceedings  contained  the  first  intimation, 
which  he  had  received,  of  the  claims  of 
that  state  over  a  part  of  Vermont.  In 
this  letter,  which  was  forwarded  by  Gen. 
Ethan  Allen,  Gov.  Chittenden  vindicates 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Vermont  to 
liberty  and  independence,  and  expresses 
a  determination,  on  his  part,  *'  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  accommodation  of  all 
differences,  agreeable  to  the  strict  rules 
of  justice  and  equity."  t 

On  the  10th  day  of  December,  1779, 
the  governor  and  council  of  Vermont,  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  resolutions  of 
Congress,  published  an  appeal  to  the  can- 
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did  and  impartial  world,*  in  which  they 
declared  that 4  they  could  not  view  them- 
relves  as  holdcn,  either  in  the  sight  of 
God,  or  man,  to  submit  to«the  execution 
of  a  plan,  which  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  commenced  by  neighboring 
states  ;  that  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  by  said  resolu- 
tions, are  to  be  suspended  upon  the  arbi- 
trament and  final  determination  of  Con- 
gress, when,  in  their  opinion,  they  were 
things  too  sacred  ever  to  be  arbitrated 
upon  at  all ;  and  what  they  were  bound 
to  defend  at  every  risk  :  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  inter- 
nal policy  and  government  of  Vermont ; 
— that  the  state  existed  independent  of 
any  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and 
was  not  accountable  to  them,  or  to  their 
representatives,  for  liberty,  the  gift  of  the 
benevolent  Creator ; — 

That  the  state  of  Vermont  was  not  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  and  could  not  sub- 
mit to  resolutions  passed  without  their 
consent,  or  even  knowledge,  and  which 
put  every  thing  that  was  valuable  to  them 
at  stake; — that  there  appeared  a  manifest 
inequality,  not  to  say  predetermination, 
that  Congress  should  request  of  their  con- 
stituents power  to  judge  and  determine  in 
the  cause,  and  never  ask  the  consent  of 
the  thousands  whose  all  was  at  stake. 
They  also  declared  that  they  were,  and 
ever  had  been,  ready  to  bear  their  propor- 
tion of  the  burden  and  expense  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  from  its  commence- 
ment, whenever  they  were  admitted  into 
the  union  with  the  other  states.  But 
they  were  not  so  lost  to  all  sense  and 
honor,  that,  after  four  years  (if  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  which  they  had  expend- 
ed so  much  blood  and  treasure,  they 
should  now  give  up  everv  thing  worth 
fighting  for, — the  right  of  making  their 
own  laws,  and  choosing  their  own  form 
of  government, — to  the  arbitrament  and 
determination  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
under  heaven.' 

Congress,  as  already  noticed,  had  ap- 
pointed the  first  day  of  February,  1780, 
for  considering  and  determining  the  mat- 
ters in  question ;  but,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  all  the  parties, 
the  subject  was  not  called  up.  Congress, 
however,  ordered,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
that,  as  there  were  not  nine  states  repre- 
sented in  that  body,  exclusive  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  the  matters  should  be,  for 
the  present,  postponed,  but  on  the  2d  of 
June,  resumed  the  consideration  of  it, 

•Thie  Appeal  wee  written  by  the  Hon.  Stej-hon 
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and  among  other  things,  resolved  "  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  people  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  were  highly  unwar- 
rantable and  subversive  of  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  be  strictly  required  to  abstain  from 
all  acts  of  authority,  civil  or  military,  over 
those  inhabitants  who  profess  allegiance 
to  other  states."  The  subject  was  again 
called  up  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  it  postponed  to  the 
second  Tuesday  of  September  following.* 

The  foregoing  resolutions  and  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  were  communicated  to 
Governor  Chittenden,  who  laid  the  same 
before  his  council ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
July,  they  replied,  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
that  "  however  Congress  may  view  those 
resolutions,  they  are  considered  by  the 
people  of  this  state,  as  being  in  their  na- 
ture subversive  of  the  natural  rights 
which  they  had  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, as  well  as  incompatible  with  the 
principles  on  which  Congress  grounded 
their  own  right  to  independence,  and 
bad  a  natural  and  direct  tendency  to  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  America ;  that  Ver- 
mont, being  a  free  and  independent  state, 
had  denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
judge  of  their  jurisdiction  ; — 

That  as  they  were  not  included  in  the 
thirteen  United  States,  if  necessitated  to 
it,  they  were  at  liberty  to  oner  or  accept 
terms  of  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  without  the  approbation  of  any 
other  man,  or  body  of  men."  And  they 
further  declared  that  if  Congress  and  the 
neighboring  states  persisted  in  the  course 
they  were  pursuing,  they  could  have  no 
motives  to  continue  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  and  maintain  an  important  fron- 
tier for  the  benefit  of  a  country  which 
treated  them  as  slaves.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  injustice  done  them,  they 
were  induced,  by  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  once  more  to  offer  union 
with  the  United  States,  of  which  Congress 
were  the  legal  representative  body.'  t 

All  parties  now  anxiously  awaited  the 
decision  of  Congress  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  September,  and,  although  Vermont 
denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  matter,  Bhe  judged  it  prudent 
to  employ  Ira  Allen  and  Stephen  R.  Brad- 
ley as  her  agents,  to  attend  the  delibera- 
tions upon  the  subject.  On  the  19th  of 
September,!  Congress  took  up  the  subject 
of  the  controversy,  and  the  agents  from 
Vermont  were  permitted  to  be  present, 

•  For  tben  proceedings  MO  Slade'f  Btato  Papers, 
paf»  1IC 

t  For  thii  communication  iiw  Slade'i  Slate  Papon, 
ifsli*.       i  laid,  pace  122. 


but  not  as  the  representatives  of  any 
state,  or  of  a  people  invested  with  legis- 
lative authority.  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  now  urged,  and  endeavored  to 
prove,  their  respective  claims  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  the  agents  that  Congress  did  not 
regard  Vermont  as  a  party  in  the  contro- 
versy, but  that,  in  attempting  to  decide 
the  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York,  she  was  adjudicating  upon 
the  very  existence  of  Vermont  without 
her  consent. 

Alarmed  and  indignant  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  agents  withdrew  their  at- 
tendance, and  on  the  22d  of  September, 
transmitted  a  remonstrance*  to  Congress, 
in  which  they  declare  they  can  no  longer 
sit  as  idle  spectators,  without  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  doing  vio- 
lence to  their  own  feelings ;  that  by  the 
mode  of  trial  which  was  adopted,  the 
state  of  Vermont  could  have  no  hearing 
without  denying  her  own  existence,  and 
that  they  would  not  take  on  themselves 
such  humility  and  self  abasement  as  to 
lose  their  political  life  in  order  to  find  it. 
They  expressed  the  willingness  of  Ver- 
mont to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  media- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  legislatures  of 
disinterested  states,  but  reprobated  the 
idea  that  Congress  could  sit  as  a  court  of 
judicature,  and  determine  the  matter  by 
virtue  of  authority  given  them  by  one 
only  of  the  parties.  They  conclude  by 
observing,  that,  if  the  present  policy  be 
pursued  by  Congress,  they  "  arc  roady  to 
appeal  to  God  and  the  world  to  say  who 
must  be  accountable  for  the  awful  conse- 
quences that  may  ensue." 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Congress 
again  resumed  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy, and,  having  heard  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  New  Hampshire,  resolved  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  be 
postponed ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the 
wisest  course  of  policy  which  Congress 
could  pursue  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. The  contest  with  the  mother  coun- 
try was  yet  undecided,  and  its  issue 
doubtful,  and  the  grounds  which  the  sev- 
eral parties  in  the  dispute  had  assumed 
were  such,  that  Congress  could  not  hope 
to  make  a  decision  which  would  satisfy 
them  all ;  and  to  irritate  either  of  the 
states  concerned  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
drive  them  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
common  cause,  might  paralyze  the  efforts 
of  Congress,  and  prevent  the  attainment 
of  that  liberty  and  independence  for 
which  they  were  struggling. 


*  For  tbia 
p.  194. 
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Section  V. 

Union  of  Vermont  icith  a  part  of  .Yew 
Hampshire  and  a  part  of  New  York  in 
1781. 

The  indefinite  postponement  of  the  de- 
cision .of  the  controversy  by  Congress,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Vermont.  She 
well  knew  the  ground  on  which  she  stood, 
and  although  this  postponement  evinced, 
that  her  claims  to  independence  had  made 
nome  impression  on  the  mind  of  Congress, 
yet  it  forbade  the  hope  of  an  immediate 
recognition  of  that  independence,  and  her 
admission  into  the  union.  And,  more- 
over, being  irritated  by  the  course  pur- 
sued by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York, 
in  substantiating  their  claims,  and  being 
wounded  by  the  humiliating  treatment 
which  her  agents  had  received  from  Con- 
gress, Vermont  now  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  policy,  which  would  enable  her 
to  assume  a  more  imposing  attitude,  and 
induce  her  opponents  to  yield  to  power 
what  had  been  so  long  denied  to  the  claims 
of  justice. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  union  be- 
tween Vermont  and  the  sixteen  towns 
from  New  Hampshire,  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of  New 
Hampshire  were  still  anxious  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Vermont.  There  were  at  the 
,*ame  time  many  who  were  desirous  that 
New  Hampshire  should  sustain  her  claim 
and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
territory.  To  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  last  mentioned,  a  con- 
vention* of  delegates  from  the  several 
towns  in  Cheshire  county,  N.  H  ,  had  as. 
semhled  at  Walpole  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1780,  and  hod  sent  an  invitation 
to  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut 
river  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  Charlestown  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
of  January  following.  Accordingly,  rep. 
resentatives  from  forty-three  towns  as- 
sembled at  Charlestown  on  Ihc  16th  of 
January,  1781  ;  but,  to  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  of  those  who  had  proposed 
the  measure,  a  large  majority  of  the  con- 
vention were  found  to  be  opposed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  and  in 
favor  of  a  union  with  Vermont. 

A  committee  was  therefore  appointed 
by  the  convention  to  confer  with  Vermont 
on  the  subject  of  the  union.  This  com- 
mittee, on  the  10th  day  of  February,  in- 
formed tho  assembly  of  Vermont,  then 
sitting  at  Windsor,  that  "the  convention 
of  the  New  Hampshire  towns,  was  de- 


sirous of  being  united  with  Vermont,  in 
one  separate   independent  government, 
upon  such  principles  as  should  be  mutu- 
ally thought  the  most  equitable  and  bene- 
ficial."   This  application,  together  with 
another  of  similar  import  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  several  towns  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  New  York,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee qf  the  whole,  which  reported  on 
the  1 4th  of  February  .*    In  this  report  the 
committee,  after  recapitulating  the  history 
of  the  controversies  with  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  recommend  that  the  leg- 
islature  of  Vermont  should  lay  jurisdic- 
tional claim  to  all  the  lands  situated  east 
of  Connecticut  river,  north  of  Massachu- 
setts, west  of  Mason's  line  and  south  of 
latitude  forty-five  degrees,"  and  also  "to 
all  the  lands  situated  north  of  the  north 
line  of  Massachusetts,  and  extending  the 
same  to  Hudson  river,  the  east  of  the 
deepest  channel  of  said- river  to  the  head 
thereof ;  from  thence  east  of  a  north  line 
being  extended  to  latitude  45°,  and  south 
of  the  same  line  including  all  the  lands 
and  waters  to  the  place  where  this  state 
now  exercises  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  they 
do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  for  the  time 
being." 

In  addition  to  various  other  reasons  for 
the  recommendation  above  mentioned,  tho 
committee  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
brave  exertions  of  this  state  in  the  battles 
of  Bennington  and  Hubbard  ton,  Congress 
has  been  induced  through  the  influence 
of  the  state  claiming  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  not  only  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
but  all  her  articles  and  stores  14  even  to 
pick. axes  and  spades,  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  erecting  a  new  line  of  forts  on 
her  frontiers,"  thus  compelling  her  to 
rely  upon  her  own  strength  and  resources 
for  defence  against  a  powerful  enemy,  and 
rendering  it  justifiable  to  increase  her 
ability  by  enlarging  the  extent  of  her 
jurisdiction. 

The  report  being  accepted  and  its  re- 
commendations adopted  by  the  assembly, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  convention  of  the  New 
Hampshire  towns,  which  was  then  sitting 
at  Cornish,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  after  repeated  communications 
between  them,  articles  of  union  wore 
finally  agreed  upon.t  By  these  articles 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  constitution  of 
Vermont  should  be  adopted  by  the  New 
Hampshire  towns ;  that  application  should 
be  made  to  Congress  to  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  United  States;  that  full  act  of 


*  For  proceeding*  of  this  conventioo, 
State  Pajwra,  196. 
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oblivion  he  passed  for  all  former  offences 
against  Vermont  by  persons  denying  her 
jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  towns  in  Ver- 
mont, and  also  the  New  Hampshire  towns, 
should  be  called  upon  to  express  their 
opinions  of  the  proposed  union ;  and  if, 
at  the  adjourned  session  of  the  assembly, 
in  April  next,  it  should  appear  that  two 
thirds  of  each  were  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure, the  union  should  then  be  consum- 
mated, and  representatives  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  assembly  from  the  New 
Hampshire  towns.  These  articles,  agreed 
upon  by  the  committees,  were  confirmed 
by  the  assembly,  which  pledged  the  faith 
of  the  state  that  they  should  be  held  sa- 
cred. 

The  assembly  of  Vermont  met  again  at 
Windsor  agreeably  to  adjournment,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  and  the  convention  of 
the  New  Hampshire  towns  also  re-assem- 
bled at  Cornish.  On  the  5th  of  April,  a 
committee  of  the  convention  informed  the 
assembly  that  thirty-five  towns  on  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river  had  con- 
sented to  the  union,  being  all  the  towns 
from  which  returns  had  been  received  ; 
and  that  the  way  was  now  clear  on  their 
part  for  the  union  to  take  place.  On  ex- 
amining the  returns,  which  had  been  for- 
warded from  the  towns  in  Vermont,  it  ap- 
peared that  thirty-six  were  in  favor  and 
seven  opposed  to  the  union  ;  whereupon 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  inform  the 
convention  that  a  major  part  of  the  towns 
in  Vermont  had  agreed  to  the  union,  and 
that  the  assembly  would  receive  the  mem- 
bers returned  from  the  New  Hampshire 
towns,  on  the  morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Accordingly,  on  the' next 
day,  thirty-five  representatives  from  towns 
on  the  eawt  eidc  of  Connecticut  river,  took 
their  scats  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Vermont.* 

On  account  of  the  unjustifiable  meas- 
ures by  which  New  York  was  endeavor- 
ing to  embarrass  and  overturn  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vermont,  and  in  consequence 
of  repeated  solicitations  from  several 
towns  in  New  York,  which  bordered  on 
Vermont,  to  be  taken  into  union  with  this 
state,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  had,  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1781,  laid  jurisdic- 
tional claim  to  all  the  lands  west  of  her 
present  territory,  and  east  of  Hudson  riv- 
er to  the  head  thereof,  and  thence  east  of 
a  north  line  extending  to  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude;  with  the  proviso,  that 
this  jurisdiction  should  not  be  exercised 
for  the  time  being.  But  Vermont,  hav- 
ing now  completed  her  eastern  union, 
once  more  turned  her  attention  to  that  on 

•State's  SUU  PaptM,  p.  137. 


the  west.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1781,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  to  attend  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  the  towns  in  New  York  which 
desired  a  union  with  Vermont,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangement  for  effecting 
it.  This  convention  met  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  articles  of 
anion  were  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
from  Vermont  and  the  delegates  from 
twelve  districts  in  New  York  ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  June  following,  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  and 
representatives  from  those  districts  were 
admitted  to  seats  in  the  general  assembly.* 
By  these  bold  and  decisive  measures, 
Vermont  placed  herself  in  an  interesting 
attitude,  and  evinced  to  the  world  the 
abilities  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  her 
statesmen.  Than  the  measures  which  we 
have  just  recorded,  no  course  of  policy 
could  be  better  calculated  to  enable  her 
to  sustain  her  independence  and  thwart 
the  designs  of  her  enemies.  By  the 
unions,  thus  formed,  she  had  doubled  the 
extent  of  territory  within  her  jurisdiction 
and  added  greatly  to  her  numbers  and  re- 
sources. She  had  quieted  the  disaffection 
of  her  people  at  home,  and  restored  con- 
fidence to  her  friends  abroad.  She  had 
placed  the  territory  in  a  condition  to  in- 
vite immigration  from  the  neighboring 
states,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
large  and  powerful  community.  In  short, 
she  had  placed  herself  in  a  conditfcm  to 
command  the  respect  even  of  her  enemies, 
and  to  draw  from  them  concessions  which 
justice  alone  had  sought  in  vain.  She 
therefore  wisely  determined,  so  to  man- 
age her  own  affairs,  as  to  secure  her  own 
safety  and  independence,  against  the  arms 
of  the  British  on  the  north,  and  the  wiles 
of  her  enemies  in  other  quarters.  Tho 
manner  in  which  this  was  effected  will  be 
related  in  the  following  section. 


Section  VI. 

Negotiations  with  the  British  in  Canada 
ft  om  1780,  to  1783.1 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
at  Lexington,  no  people  in  America  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  their 
country  with  greater  alacrity,  or  sustain- 
ed it  with  more  spirit  and  resolution,  than 
the  people  of  Vermont.  Yet,  after  all 
their  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  common 
cause,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 

•  Sln<le*«  Vermont  Slut*  Papers,  p.  138—141. 

f  Tlie  fullest  account  of  th«*a  negotiation!  Is 
contained  io  Ira  Allcu'a  History  of  V«rmonl. 
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themselves  denied  a  just  participation  of 
the  blessings  which  they  h  id  labored  to 
secure.  Their  claims  to  independence 
were  not  acknowledged  by  Congress;  the 
dismemberment  of  their  territory  and  the 
annihilation  of  their  sovereignty  were 
threatened  by  the  intrigues  aud  the  un- 
just claims  of  the  neighboring  states,  and, 
to  crown  the  whole,  they  were  now  aban- 
doned by  the  power  which  ought  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  left  to  contend  single 
handed  with  the  common  enemy. 

But  notwithstanding  their  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  people 
of  Vermont  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
every  step  which  they  took  to  support  it, 
only  rendered  their  own  condition  more 
hopeless.  They  could  hardly  wish  to  lend 
their  aid  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
struggle  with  a  foreign  enemy  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  when  they  perceived 
that,  by  such  an  event,  they  tshould  be 
subjected  to  the  domination  of  a  more 
detestable  enemy  at  home.  In  this  statf 
of  things,  Vermont  wisely  consulted  her 
own  safety ;  and  by  the  negotiation  with 
the  enemy  in  Canada,  in  which  she  now 
engaged,  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
cure it. 

The  British  generals  in  America  had 
for  some  time  entertained  hopes  of  turn- 
ing the  disputes  in  relation  to  Vermont 
to  their  own  account,  by  detaching  that 
district  from  the  American  cause  and 
making  it  a  British  province.  But  the 
first  intimation  of  their  views  and  wishes 
was  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Col. 
Beverly  Robinson  to  Ethan  Allen,  dated 
New  York,  March  30th,  1780.  In  July, 
this  letter  was  delivered  to  Allen  in  the 
street  in  Arlington,  by  a  British  soldier 
in  the  habit  of  an  American  farmer.  Al- 
len perused  the  letter,  and  then  told  the 
bearer  that  he  should  consider  it,  and  that 
he  might  return. 

Colonel  Robinson  began  his  letter  by 
expressing  a  wish  that  his  proposals  might 
be  received  with  the  same  good  intention 
with  which  they  were  made.  He  then 
proceeds : — "  1  have  often  been  informed 
that  you  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  are  opposed  to  the  wild  and 
chimerical  scheme  of  the  Americans  in 
attempting  to  separate  from  Great  Britain 
and  establish  an  independent  government 
of  their  own  ;  and  that  you  would  wil- 
lingly assist  in  uniting  America  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  restoring  that  happy  con- 
stitution so  wantonly  and  unadvisedly 
destroyed.  If  I  have  been  rightly  inform- 
ed, and  these  should  be  vour  sentiments 
and  inclination,  I  beg  that  you  will  com- 
municate to  me  without  reserve,  what- 
ever proposals  you  would  wish  to  make 
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to  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  Thereby 
promise  that  I  will  faithfully  lay  them 
before  him  according  to  your  directions, 
and  flatter  myself  I  can  do  it  with  as  good 
effect  as  any  person  whatever.  I  can 
make  no  proposals  to  you  until  I  know  your 
sentiments  ;  but  think,  upon  your  taking 
an  active  part  and  embodying  the  inhab- 
itants of  Vermont,  under  the  crown  of 
England,  you  may  obtain  a  separate  gov- 
ernment under  the  king. — If  you  should 
think  proper  to  send  a  friend  here  with 
proposals  to  the  general,  he  shall  be  pro- 
tcctcd  and  allowed  to  return  whenever  he 
pleases." 

Allen  immediately  communicated  the 
contents  of  this  letter  to  Governor  Chit- 
tenden and  some  confidential  friends,  who 
agreed  in  opinion,  that  no  answer  should 
be  returned.  Robinson,  not  receiving  a 
reply  to  his  letter  and  supposing  it  to  have 
miscarried,  wrote  again  to  Allen  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1781,  enclosing  his 
former  letter.  In  his  second  letter,  after 
saying  he  had  received  new  assurances 
of  the  inclination  of  Vermont  to  join  the 
king's  cause,  he  said  that  he  could  then 
write  with  more  authority  ;  and  assured 
Allen  that  he  and  the  people  of  Vermont 
could  obtain  the  most  favorable  terms, 
provided  they  would  take  a  decisive  and 
active  part  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  He 
requested  an  answer ;  and,  that  the  way 
might  be  pointed  out  for  continuing  the 
correspondence ;  and  desired  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  manner  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont could  be  most  serviceable  to  the 
British  cause. 

Allen  returned  no  answer  to  either  of 
these  letters  ;  but,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1781,  inclosed  them  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, informing  them  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  had  thus  far  attended  the 
business.  He  then  proceeded  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Vermont  in  asserting  her 
right  to  independence,  and  expressed  his 
determinate  resolution  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  establish  it.  Conscious 
of  his  own  integrity,  and  sensible  that  his 
activity  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  were  well  known  throughout 
America,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing independent  and  decided  lan- 
guage. 

44 1  am  confident,"  said  he, 44  that  Con- 
gress will  not  dispute  my  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  my  country,  though 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  I  am  fully  ground- 
ed in  opinion,  that  Vermont  has  an  indu- 
bitable right  to  agree  on  terms  of  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain, 
provided  the  United  States  persist  in  re- 
jecting her  application  for  an  union  with 
them.    For  Vermont  would  be,  of  all  pec- 
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pie,  most  miserable,  were  she  obliged  to 
*  defend  the  independence  of  the  United 
claiming  States,  and  they  be,  at  the  same 
time,  at  full  liberty  to  overturn  and  ruin 
the  independence  of  Vermont.  When 
Congress  consider  the  circumstances  of 
this  state,  they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
more  surprised  that  I  have  transmitted 
them  the  inclosed  letters,  than  that  I  have 
kept  them  in  custody  so  long ;  for  I  am 
as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence of  Vermont,  as  Congress  is 
that  of  the  United  States ;  and  rather  than 
fail,  /  teill  retire  with  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of 
the  mountains,  and  wage  tear  with  human 
nature  at  large." 

During  the  spring  of  1780,  some  of  the 
scouting  parties,  belonging  to  Vermont, 
had  been  taken  by  the  British  and  carried 
prisoners  to  Canada.  On  the  application 
of  their  friends  to  Governor  Chittenden, 
he,  in  the  month  of  July,  sent  a  flag,  with 
a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  in 
Canada,  requesting  their  release  or  ex- 
change. In  the  fall,  the  British  came  up 
lake  Champlain  in  great  force,  and  a  very 
favorable  answer  was  returned  by  Gen. 
Haldimand  to  Governor  Chittenden's  let- 
ter. A  flag  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Ethan  Allen,  then  a  brigadier  general  and 
commanding  officer  in  Vermont,  propos- 
ing a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Vermont, 
during  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  This  proposal  was  accepted 
by  Allen,  on  condition  that  the  adjacent 
frontier  of  New  York  should  be  included 
with  Vermont.  The  British  officer  at 
first  objected,  but  finally  agreed  to  every 
thing  which  Allen  proposed. 

The  governor  appointed  Colonel  Ira 
Allen  and  Major  Joseph  Fay,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  Vermont,  to  nego- 
tiate the  proposed  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
who,  soon  after,  had  an  interview  with 
Captain  J.  Sherwood  and  George  Smith, 
agents  on  the  part  of  the  British.  During 
this  interview,  the  British  agents  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  explain 
their  views,  and  to  make  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  Vermont  under  the 
royal  authority.  The  commissioners  from 
Vermont  received  these  proposals  with 
some  attention  ;  and,  although  they  avoid- 
ed expressing  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject,  the  British  flattered  themselves 
that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  effect  their 
purposes. 

The  next  year  the  British  entered  upon 
the  business  with  high  expectations  of 
success ;  and  as  the  British  *rniy  in  Cana- 
da was  10,000  strong,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Vermont  without  any  adequate  means  of 
>,  it  was  evidently  the  interest  of 


Vermont  not  to  undeceive  them,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  effect  that  by  policy,  which  they 
could  not  do  by  power.  And  as  the  cabi- 
net council  of  Vermont  believed,  that  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  had  been  with- 
drawn from  her  territory,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  them  to  seek  the  protection  of 
New  York,  they  felt  that  it  was  clearly 
their  duty,  by  managing  the  British  at- 
tempts to  corrupt  them  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, to  make  the  best  provision  re- 
maining in  their  power,  for  the  safety  of 
the  people. 

In  April,  1781,  Col.  Ira  Allen  was  ap- 
pointed to  settle  a  cartel  with  the  British 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Taking 
with  him  one  subaltern,  two  sergeants, 
and  sixteen  privates,  he  started,  with  a 
fair  wind,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  and 
soon  arrived  at  Isle  anx  Noix,  where  he 
was  politely  received  by  Major  Duudas, 
the  British  commander  at  that  post.  The 
cartel  was  soon  agreed  to,  and  the  British 
agents,  Sherwood  and  Smith,  now  enter- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  the  armistice  and 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority 
in  Vermont  with  high  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing their  object.  Allen  acknowl- 
edged that  the  people  of  Vermont  were 
growing  remiss  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  being  afraid  that  its  termination  in 
favor  of  America,  would  subject  thorn  to 
the  government  of  New  York,  which  they 
considered  the  most  detestable  in  the 
known  world ;  and  that,  to  such  an  event, 
they  would  prefer  to  become  a  separate 
colony  under  tbe  crown,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  be  again  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

The  British  agents  gave  assurance  on 
their  part,  that  Vermont  could  become  a 
royal  colony  with  privileges  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  any  other  colony ;  and  that 
they  who  assisted  in  accomplishing  such 
an  object,  would  be  suitably  honored  and 
rewarded.  With  such  consummate  skill 
did  Allen  manage  this  negotiation  on  the 
part  of  Vermont,  that  without  committing 
himself,  he  completely  effected  his  own 
views  ;  and  by  leading  the  British  agents 
to  an  agreement  that  hostilities  should 
not  be  commenced  against  Vermont  till 
after  the  next  session  of  the  assembly,  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  an  army  of  10,000 
of  the  enemy  inactive  upon  the  frontiers.* 
This  business  was  accomplished  after  a 
conference  of  17  days,  and  the  commis- 
sioners parted  in  high  friendship ;  Allen 
and  his  suite  being  furnished  by  Major 
Dundas  with  ample  stores  for  their  return 


*  The  militia  of  Vermont  did  not  at  this  lime  cx- 
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home.  On  his  way,  Allen  encouraged  I 
the  settlers,  who  were  abandoning  the 
country,  to  remain  peaceably  upon  their 
farms,  and  trust  to  the  governor  and  J 
council  to  provide  the  means  for  their  de- 
fence ;  and  he  assured  them,  that,  if  a  re- 
moval became  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
their  families,  they  should  have  timely 
notice,  and  assistance  in  accomplishing  it. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Col.  Ira 
Allen  had  been  sent  to  the  enemy  in  Can- 
ada under  a  commission  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  but  the  precise  object 
and  extent  of  the  negotiations,  were  at 
this  time  known  only  to  eight  individuals, 
viz.  Thomas  Chittenden,  Moses  Robin- 
son, Samuel  Saffbrd,  Ethan  Allen,  Ira 
Allen,  Timothy  Brownson,  John  Fassett 
and  Joseph  Fay.  When  it  was  under- 
stood that  Colonel  Allen  was  to  report 
the  result  of  his  mission  at  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  at  Bennington,  in  June, 
curiosity  and  a  desire  to  know  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  drew  together  a  large 
number  of  spectators  from  Vermont,  the 
neighboring  states,  and  Canada.  The 
whigs  in  Vermont  and  the  adjoining  states 
were  jealous  that  the  views  of  the  cabinet 
council  of  Vermont  extended  to  some- 
thing farther  than  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners ;  they  therefore  sent  their  agents  to 
watch  the  legislature  and  to  discover 
whether  this  intercourse  tended  to  any 
thing  treasonable  on  the  part  of  Vermont, 
or  injurious  to  the  American  cause. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  emissaries 
were  sent  from  Canada  to  sec  whether 
Col.  Allen  reported  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  views  interchanged  between  him  and 
the  British  agents  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix, 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Ver- 
mont as  a  British  province. 
*  A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  the  two  houses  met  in  joint 
committee  on  the  subject  of  Col.  Allen's 
mission  to  Canada.  Governor  Chittenden 
arose  and  stated,  that  Colonel  Allen  had 
been  sent  to  Canada  to  obtain  the  release, 
or  exchange,  of  sundry  persons  belonging 
to  this  state,  who  were  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  with  much 
difficulty,  he  had  completed  the  business 
in  behalf  of  Vermont,  though  no  such  ex- 
change had  taken  place  with  the  United 
States,  nor  with  any  other  individual  state. 
He  then  informed  the  committee  that  Col. 
Allen  was  then  present,  and  that,  if  fur- 
ther information  was  wanted,  he  could 
best  give  it.  Col.  Allen  then  arose,  and, 
alter  recapitulating  substantially  what  the 
governor  had  stated,  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  his  commission  and  papers 
had  been  left  at  home,  but  that  they  should 
be  submitted  to  their  inspection  the  next 
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day.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  he  at- 
tended with  the  papers,  which,  after  a 
short  verbal  explanation,  were  read.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  the  British  had 
shown  great  generosity  in.  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  but  they  contained  nothing 
respecting  an  armistice,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  government  in  Vermont; 
the  negotiations  on  the  two  latter  subjects 
having  been  purposely  conducted  on  the 
part  of  Vermont  by  means  of  verbal  cor- 
respondence. Colonel  Allen  then  rose 
and  stated,  that  if  any  member  of  the 
committee,  or  auditor  among  the  specta- 
tors, wished  any  further  information  re- 
specting the  business,  he  was  ready  to 
answer  their  Questions.  All  seemed  sat- 
isfied. The  friends  of  the  United  States 
complimented  Allen  for  his  open  and  can- 
did conduct,  and  the  spectators  from  Can- 
ada returned  fully  satisfied  that  nothing 
had  transpired  inconsistent  with  their 
views  and  designs. 

At  this  session  of  the  legislature  Major 
Joseph  Fay  was  appointed  "  commissioner 
of  prisoners,"  and  in  July,  he  went  on 
board  the  Royal  George  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  obtained  the  exchange  and  a 
further  extension  of  the  armistice.  About 
this  time  a  correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  Kthan  and  Ira  Allen  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  British  on  the  other,  by 
means  of  a  British  guard  of  a  sergeant 
and  eight  men.  This  guard  conveyed 
the  communications  from  the  British  of- 
ficers to  Sunderland,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  one  of  the  Aliens  personally  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  who,  the  next 
evening,  returned  an  answer,  which  was 
conveyed  by  them  to  lake  Champlain. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  com- 
munications were  frequently  interchang- 
ed in  this  manner,  during  the  years  17^1 
and  1782,  without  discovery,  notwith- 
standing Sunderland  was  more  than  sixty 
miles  from  the  frontier. 

While  this  friendly  intercourse  was 
thus  maintained  between  the  British  and 
a  few  of  the  leading  men  in  Vermont,  the 
l>eop!e  generally  were  very  inveterate  in 
their  hatred  towards  the  British  and  to- 
nes. A  person  in  Arlington,  being  suppos- 
ed to  entertain  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  British,  a  party  collected  in  Manches- 
ter and  were  proceeding  to  tear  down  his 
house.  In  Sunderland  they  were  met  by 
the  Messrs. Brownsons  and  Ira  Allen, who, 
with  much  difficulty,  persuaded  them  to 
return.  That  very  night  Colonel  Allen 
received  a  packet  from  a  British  guard 
upon  the  same  ground  where  this  party 
were  persuaded  to  go  back,  and  returned 
an  answer  the  next  evening. 

Jonas  Fay,  Bezaleel  Woodward  and  Ira 
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Allen  were  nppointcd  agents  to  Congress 
by  the  legislature  at  their  session  in  June. 
About  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  letter  from  Lord  Germain  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton)  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  and  which  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  French,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet.  It 
was  dated  Whitehall,  February  7th,  1781, 
and  among  other  things  contained  the 
following  paragraph :  "  The  return  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  to  their  allegiance,  is 
an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
king's  affairs;  and  at  this  time,  if  the 
French  and  Washington  really  meditate 
an  irruption  into  Canada,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  opposing  an  insurmountable  bar 
to  the  attempt.  General  Haldimand,  who 
has  the  same  instructions  with  you,  to 
draw  over  those  people  and  give  them 
support,  will,  I  doubt  not,  push  up  a  body 
of  troops  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them, 
and  secure  all  the  avenues  through  their 
country  into  Canada ;  and,  when  the  sea- 
son admits,  take  possession  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  riv- 
ers, and  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween Albany  and  the  Mohawk  country. 
How  far  they  may  be  able  to  extend  them- 
selves southward,  or  eastward,  must  de- 
pend on  their  numbers  and  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants." 

The  information  contained  in  thia  letter 
was  calculated  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
which  the  friends  of  American  liberty  had 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  Vermont  and  the  British, 
and  did  more  towards  disposing  Congress 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Vermont 
and  to  gain  ber  admission  into  the  union, 
than  all  her  sacrifices  and  services  in 
maintaining  the  war.  This  letter  also 
shows  that  not  only  the  British  generals  in 
America  were  deceiving  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  Vermont  was  about  to  return 
to  her  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  that  the 
British  ministry  were  also  deceived,  and 
supposed  that  the  people  of  Vermont  were 
generally  deairous  that  their  state  should 
be  made  a  British  province,  when  perhaps 
not  more  than  a  dozen  individuals  within 
the  state  had  ever  thought  or  spoken  of 
such  an  event ;  and  these  had  only  coun- 
tenanced the  idea  of  it,  when  urged  to 
such  a  measure  by  the  British  agents, 
and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  northern  British  army  inactive  upon 
their  frontiers,  and  affording  the  people 
protection  by  their  management,  when 
they  could  not  do  it  by  force. 

In  September,  1761,  Colonel  Allen  and 
Major  Fay  had  another  interview  with 
the  British  agenta,  at  which  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony  of  Vermont  was 
Pt.  ii.  9 


discussed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 
It  was  to  consist  of  a  governor,  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  who  should  be  a  citizen 
of  Vermont;  a  lieutenant  governor  and 
12  councillors,  who  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people  ;  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
respective  towns.  The  British  agents 
then  insisted  that  Vermont  should  imme- 
I  diately  declare  herself  a  British  province. 
The  Vermont  commissioners  represented 
that  matters  were  not  yet  sufficiently  ma- 
tured for  such  a  declaration — that  the  in- 
habitants in  some  parts  of  the  territory 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  brought  over  to 
the  British  interest,  and,  until  that  was 
e fleeted,  and  means  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
defend  their  extensive  frontiers  against 
the  United  States. 

The  British  agenta  yielded  this  point 
with  reluctance;  but  suggested  another 
proposition,  which  they  said  must  be  com- 
plied with,  or  the  armistice  must  be  end- 
ed, which  was,  that  a  proclamation  should 
be  issued  by  the  British  general  in  Octo- 
ber, during  the  session  of  the  Vermont  le- 
gislature, declaring  Vermont  a  colony  un- 
der the  crown,  andconfirming  the  plan  of 
government  which  they  had  agreed  upon ; 
and  that  the  legislature  of  Vermont  must 
accept  the  same,  and  take  suitable  meas- 
ures for  carrying  it  into  effect  After 
some  farther  discussion,  the  Vermont 
commissioners  judged  it  better  to  accede 
to  this  unpleasant  proposition,  than  that 
the  armistice  should  be  discontinued  in 
the  present  defenceless  state  of  the  fron- 
tiers ;  after  which,  the  commissioners  and 
agents  separated  on  friendly  terms. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at 
Charlestown  early  in  October,  and  about 
the  same  time  General  St.  Leger  ascend- 
ed lake  Champlain  with  a  powerful  Brit- 
ish army,  and  landed  at  Ticonderoga.  The 
Vermont  troops  were  then  at  Castleton, 
under  the  command  of  General  Enoa. 
General  Enoa  and  Colonels  Fletcher  and 
Walbridge  were  now  well  acquainted  with 
the  negotiation  with  the  British,  bpt  the 
army  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  hence  it  was  - 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances,  by  fre- 
quently sending  out  scouts  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  One  of  these 
scouts,  commanded  by  Sergeant  Tupper, 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  British,  and 
some  shots  were  exchanged.  Tupper 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  his  men  re- 
treated. General  St.  Leger  ordered  Tup- 
per'a  body  to  be  decently  buried,  and  sent 
his  clothing,  with  an  open  letter  to  Gen. 
Enos,  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  death  of  the  sergeant.  Thia 
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munication  and  the  apparel  were  publicly 
delivered  to  General  Enos,  and  were  the 
occasion  of  much  murmuring  among  the 
troops. 

Letters  were  immediately  written  by 
General  Enos  and  Colonels  Fletcher  and 
Walbridge,  and  forwarded  by  express  to 
Governor  Chittenden  at  Charlestown. 
The  bearer,  Mr.  Hathaway,  not  being  in 
the  secret  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
British,  proclaimed  the  extraordinary 
message  of  General  St.  Leger  in  the 
streets  of  Charlestown,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  people  followed  him  in 
crowds  to  the  governor's  apartment  to 
hear  the  news.  In  the  room  with  the 
governor  were  several  persons,  some  of 
whom  were  in  the  secret,  and  some  who 
were  eager  after  information  that  they 
might  make  an  ill  use  of  it.  On  opening 
the  letters,  they  were  found,  besideB  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  Gen.  St.  Leger, 
to  contain  information  respecting  the  ne- 
gotiation which  it  was  not  deemed  pru- 
dent to  make  public.  i 

While  these  letters  were  passing  round 
among  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  Maj. 
Runnels  entered  the  room  and  demanded 
of  Colonel  Ira  Allen  why  Gen.  St.  Leger 
should  be  sorry  Tupper  was  killed.  Allen 
said  he  could  not  tell.  Runnels  repeated 
the  question  ;  and  Allen  replied  that  good 
men  were  sorry  when  good  men  were 
killed,  which  might  be  the  case  with  St. 
Leger.  This  answer  enraged  Runnels, 
and  he  again  loudly  demanded  what  rea- 
sons could  possibly  induce  a  British  gen- 
eral to  be  sorry  when  his  enemy  was 
killed,  and  to  send  his  clothes  to  the  wid- 
ow. Colonel  Allen  then  requested  Major 
Runnels  to  go  to  his  regiment,  and,  at  the 
head  of  that,  demand  of  St.  Leger  the 
reasons  of  his  sorrows ;  and  not  stay  there, 
asking  impertinent  questions  and  eating 
up  the  country's  provisions,  when  the 
frontiers  were  invaded.  Some  high  words 
followed  between  them,  which  called  the 
attention  of  those  present  from  the  let- 
ters, and  Runnels  soon  after  left  the  room. 

The  governor  then  convened  the  board 
of  war,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  secret, 
and  Hathaway  was  left  to  detail  the  news 
to  the  populace.  New  letters  were  then 
made  out  from  those  received,  in  which 
every  thing  relating  to  the  negotiation 
and  armistice  was  suppressed.  These 
were  substituted  for  the  originals,andwere 
publicly  read  before  the  council  and  as- 
sembly for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
In  the  mean  time  Col.  Allen  and  Major 
Fay  wrote  to  the  British  agents  that  mat- 
ters were  going  on  favorably  to  their  de- 
signs, but  as  a  report  prevailed  that  Corn- 
wall is  and  his  array  had  surrendered  to 


the  Americans,  which  was  doubtless  un- 
founded, they  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
publish  the  proposed  proclamation  till 
more  favorable  news  should  remove  all 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
British  to  sustain  Vermont  in  the  meas- 
ures which  she  should  adopt. 

About  an  hour  .after  this  communica- 
tion was  delivered  at  Ticonderoga,  an  ex- 
press arrived  there  from  the  south,  with 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  and 
his  whole  army,  and  before  night  the  Brit- 
ish embarked  ull  their  troops  and  stores, 
and  returned  to  Canada.  Thus  were  the 
negotiators  in  Vermont  relieved  from  their 
embarrassment  and  danger,  which  would 
have  been  thuch  increased  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proposed  proclamation  ;  and 
thus  was  terminated  the  campaign  of  1781 , 
in  which  a  few  sagacious  and  daring  in- 
dividuals, secured,  by  their  negotiations 
and  management,  the  extensive  frontier 
of  Vermont,  which  was  exposed  to  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  winter  of  17^2,  the  British  in 
Canada  were  extremely  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  people  of  Vermont  were  af- 
fected by  the  capture  of  Cornwallis.  Their 
agents  wrote,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
and  again  on  the  22d  of  April,  in  the  most 
pressing  terms  for  information,  and  sta- 
ting that  the  commander-in-chief  had 
full  powers  to  confirm  every  article  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  at  a  former  inter- 
view for  the  establishment  of  Vermont  as 
a  royal  government.  Impatient  at  not 
receiving  an  answer,  they  wrote  again  on 
the  30th  of  April,  making  new  offers  and 
promises,  and  designating  several  indi- 
viduals in  Vermont  for  whom  his  excel- 
lency was  authorized  and  disposed  to  pro- 
vide in  the  distribution  of  the  royal  favors, 
and  in  several  cases  assured  them  what 
commissions  they  should  receive.* 

In  July,  Colonel  Ira  Allen  was  again 
sent  to  Canada  with  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden  to  General  Haldimand, 
requesting  the  release  of  two  officers,  be- 
longing to  Vermont,  who  were  then  pris- 
oners in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
British  agents  thought  this  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  bringing  the  negotiations 
with  Vermont  to  a  decision,  and  used 
every  art  to  persuade  Vermont  immedi- 
ately to  declare  herself  a  British  province. 
Allen  employed  every  argument  to  justify 
Vermont  for  delaying  it,  and  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Haldimand 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  continue  the 
armistice,  and  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
above  mentioned.  He  then  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  announcing  his  pacific 

•  Pee  Blade's  Btaio  Papers,  p.  !». 
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disposition  towards  Vermont  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms,  and  requesting  the 
people  of  Vermont,  without  apprehension, 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  settlement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  for  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

With  this  year  terminated  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  leaving  favorable  im- 
pressions on  the  minds  of  the  British 
towards  Vermont.  Of  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  pursued,  to  Vermont 
and  to  the  union,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  of  the  propriety  of  this  course  there 
may  be  some  question.  On  the  part  of  the 
British,  the  negotiation  consisted  in  re- 
peated endeavors  to  persuade  the  leading 
men  in  Vermont  to  abandon  the  American 
cause  and  declare  the  state  a  British  prov- 
ince. To  these,  the  leaders  in  Vermont 
returned  evasive  and  ambiguous  answers, 
calculated,  indeed,  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  the  British,  but  not  intended  to 
pledge  the  government  of  Vermont.  The 
leading  men  in  Vermont  were  known  to 
be  as  firm  friends  of  American  indepen- 
dence, as  any  individuals  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  but,  abandoned  as  Vermont  was  by 
Congress,  and  exposed  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  enemy,  no  other  means 
of  security  remained  but  that  artful  poli- 
cy, which  we  have  just  described ;  and 
which  kept  a  powerful  British  army  inac- 
tive on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  union 
during  three  successive  campaigns.- 

•  It  has  been  asserted,  and  has  perhaps  to  iomo 
•stent  been  believed,  that  a  number  of  the  leading 
men  in  Vermont,  had,  for  soveral  yean  previous  to 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  with  New  York, 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  of  American 
liberty,  and  were  desirous  of  coming  again  under 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  :  and  there  have  been 
writers  in  a  certain  quarter,  who  have  been  ready  to 
lend  Uieir  aid  in  keeping  such  an  opinion  afloat. 
Of  this  class  is  the  recent  Biographer  of  the  Indian 
chieftain,  Brant.  He  has  taken  much  pains  to  trav- 
el out  of  his  way  in  order  to  meddle  with  the  char- 
acters of  those  men,  who  were  formerly  so  great  a 
terror  and  annoyance  to  tho  New  York  land  specu- 
lators, ami  has  artfully  endeavored  to  revive,  and 
leave  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  an  impression 
nnfavoiabl*  to  their  reputation  for  patriotism  ;  thus 
misrepresenting  some  of  the  most  indomitable  ene- 
mies of  oppression  and  tyranny  and  the  most  ardent 
and  active  friends  of  rational  liberty,  which  this,  or 
any  other  country  has  produced.  But  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  any  unprejudiced  person,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  men,  and 
with  our  earlv  history,  should  for  a  single  moment 
sioubt  their  patriotism,  or  entertain  the  thought 
that  either  Ethan  or  Ir*  Allen,  or  Thomas  Chitten- 
den, or  either  of  the  Fays  or  Robinsons,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  leading  men  in  Vermont,  previous  to  her 
admission  into  the  Union,  ever  seriously  contem- 
plated a  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
Asa  choice  of  two  evils,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  sooner  have  submitted  to  Great  Britain  than 
to  New  York,  and  this  they  openly  declared,  because 
tbey  regarded  the  latter  as  the  greater  tyrant,  and 
a  tyrant  in  America,  where  the  principles  of  liberty 
were  so  generally  diffused,  was  to  them  as  hateful 
and  even  more  4tUaUUtt  than  a  tyrant  in  Europe. 


Section  VII. 

Indian  depredations  upon  the  settlements 
in  Vermont. 

Having  now  completed  our  account  of 
the  civil  policy  of  Vermont  during  the 
war  for  independence,  excepting  such 
parts  as  relate  particularly  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Vermont  into  the  federal  union, 
and  which  are  referred  to  the  next  chap- 
ter, we  shall  here  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians  upon  our 
settlements,  and  notice  some  other  things 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the  preceding 
narrative.  Previous  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  in  17G0,  the  French  and  English 
nations  were  engaged  in  almost  perpetual 
war,  and  in  these  wars  their  colonics  and 

But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
submitting  to  either,  and  that  their  negotiations 
with  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  were  under- 
taken for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  oc- 
currence of  such  a  disaster,  and  whether  correct 
or  not,  they  always  justified  themselves  in  these 
proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  self-preservation. 
That  these  negotiations  served,  not  only  to  protect 
Vermont,  hut  the  United  Slutes,  from  invasion  by  a 
powerful  British  army  for  a  period  of  about  three 
years,  is  undoubted  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  equally 
certain  that,  by  concealing  the  true  object  of  these 
negotiations  from  the  people  of  the  Uuiti'd  States, 
New  Yoik  was  prevented  from  pressing  her  chime 
at  that  period  to  tho  territory  of  Vermont,  and 
Congress  from  lending  its  aid*  to  enforce  those 
claims,  le«t  they  should  promote,  what  tbey  al- 
ready feared  might  be,  a  growing  disaffection  to 
the  American  cause,  and  thus  hasten  the  event, 
which  Uiese  transactions  had  led  them  to  fear, 
namely,  the  return  of  Vermont  to  her  allegiance  to  a 
Great  Britain. 

The  cootinuance  of  the  correspondence  and  ne- 
gotiation* between  the  leading  men  in  Vermont  and 
the  British  authorities,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
has  been  adduced  as  proof  that  Vermont  was  dc- 
desiroui  of  becoming  a  British  province.  That 
such  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  till  near  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  nor  is  it  less  doubtful 
that  the  leading  men  in  Vermont  were  very  willing 
Uiat  the  British  authorities  should  deceive  thnm- 
selvcs  with  Uie  expectation  tbat  Vermont  might 
yet  become  a  British  province,  while  they  them- 
selves entertained  no  such  thought,  except  as  a 
dernier  reaort  to  save  themselves  from  the  clutches 
of  New  York. 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  had  relieved  the 
United  States  from  her  foreign  enemies,  it  was  se- 
riously apprehended  that  her  arms  might  lie  employ- 
ed in  enfurcing  the  claims  of  New  York  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Vermont.  In  that  case  Vcrnn.nl  resolved 
to  spare  no  efforts  for  an  effectual  resistance,  and  , 
she  felt  it  to  bo  ol  tho  utmost  importance  to  her  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  British  authorities  in 
Canada,  that  throogh  their  connivance,  arms  and 
other  supplies  might  be  obtained  through  the  mer- 
chants of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  This  COtiespOQ- 
denec  was,  therefore,  only  a  continuance  of  that 
game  which  had  been  so  successfully  played  during 
the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  and  it  was  usually 
spoken  of,  by  the  persons  engaged  in  it  in  Vermont, 
as  the  HaUimand  policy.  Tins  correspondence, 
however,  embiaced  other  objects,  one  of  which  was 
the  construct  ion  of  a  canal  along  tho  Richelieu 
from  lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
should  open  a  water  communication  between  Ver- 
mont and  the  ocean,  over  which  neither  New  York 
nor  the  United  States  could  have  any  control. 
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MII  ITARV  MUA  US 


Indian  allies  were  always  involved.  Dur- 
ing their  continuance,  the  frontier  Eng- 
lish settlements  were  frequently  broken 
up,  and  the  inhabitants  either  massacred 
or  carried  into  captivity.  Some  account 
of  these  transactions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vermont  has  already  been  given  in  the 
first  chapter.  But  as  very  few  settlements 
were  made  within  our  limits  while  Cana- 
da was  in  possession  of  the  French,  the 
first  settlers  of  Vermont  suffered  less  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  than  those 
of  the  other  states. 


captivity.  Most  of  them,  however,  were 
afterwards  redeemed  and  returned  to  their 
friends. 

In  1756,  as  Captain  Melvin,  at  the  head 
of  about  SiO  men,  was  marching  through 
the  wilderness  from  Charlestown,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Hoosic  fort,  and  when  in 
the  southerly  part  of  Newfane,  which  was 
then  uninhabited,  he  was  fired  upon  by  a 
largo  party  of  Indians,  who  were  lying  in 
ambush.  A  severe  conflict  ensued,  in 
iwhich  both  parties  suffered  considerably 
"jin  killed  and  wounded.  Melvin'i  party 
\4ns  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field  in  pott- 
session  of  the  enemy.  Melvin  and  sev- 
eral of  his  number  made  their  escape  and 
arrived  safely  at  fort  Dummer.  The  next 
day  he  returned  to  the  battle  ground  with 
a  party  from  fort  Dummer.  The  Indiana 
were  not  to  be  found,  but  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  slain 


Bridgcman's  Fort* 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Vernon  were  attacked  and 
several  of  them  slain  by  the  Indians,  in 
1746,  and  that  Bridgcman's  fort  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  them  the  next  year. 
This  place  again  received  a  hostile  visit 
in  1755.  On  the  27th  of  July,  of  this 
year,  Caleb  Howe,  Hilkiah  Grout,  and 
Benjamin  Garfield  were  way-laid  and  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  Indians,  as  they  were 
returning  from  their  labor  in  the  field. 
Howe  was  killed,  Gatfield  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  ford  the  river,  and  Grout 
escaped  unhurt.  The  Indians  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bridgeman's  fort,  which  had 
been  rebuilt,  where  they  made  prisoners 
of  the  families  of  these  three  men,  con- 
sisting of  their  wives  and  eleven  children, 
being  all  the  persons  in  the  fort.  These 
were  all  carried  to  Canada,  where  they 
were  doomed  to  suffer  a  long  and  cruel 

•  This  fort  ia  now  standing  in  Vernon.  This 
fort  ami  other*  *o  often  mentioned  in  the  account* 
of  the  Indian  ware,  were  properly  block -hou*e*. 
l  ix  v  wore  constructed  of  large  squared  timber 
lock<*l  together  at  the  corner*  in  the  manner  of  a 
common  log  cabin,  and  covered  with  a  roof,  with 

the  assailants.  They 


port-hole*  for  firing  upon 
•erred  only  as  proteetiuo  a 


At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  number  of  Indians  residing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vermont  was  greatly  diminished  ; 
and  as  the  Americans,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  struggle,  got  possession  of 
the  military  posts  along  lake  Champlain, 
these  few  had,  for  a  while,  no  opportunity 
to  molest  our  settlements.  But  when  the 
American  army  retreated  from  Canada  in 
1776,  and  the  British  had  secured  to  them- 
selves the  command  of  lake  Champlain, 
our  western  borders  were  wholly  at  the 
menfy  of  the  enemy,  and  continued  so 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  AH  the 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
were  broken  up,  and  the  settlers  retired 
with  their  families  to  the  southward.  The 
frontier  military  posts  were  at  Castleton 
and  Pittsford,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  Barnard,  Corinth,  New- 
bury, and  Peacham,  on  the  east  side. 

During  the  last  French  war,  a  military 
road  had  been  opened  from  Charlestown 
to  Crown  Point,  which  was  now  very 
beneficial  to  the  Americans,  and  early  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  General  Bailey  wa« 
ordered  to  open  a  road  from  Newbury, 
through  the  wilderness,  to  St.  Johns,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  conveyance 
of  troops  and  provisions  into  Canada.  He 
had  opened  the  road  six  miles  above 
Peacham,  when  the  news  arrived  that  our 
army  had  retreated  from  Canada,  and  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  But  in 
1770,  Gen.  Hazen  was  ordered  to  Peach- 
am with  part  of  a  regiment,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  was  said,  of  completing  the  road 
Itegun  by  Bailey,  so  that  an  army  might 
be  sent  through,  for  the  reduction  of  Can- 
ada. But  this  was  probably  only  a  feint 
for  dividing  the  enemy  and  preventing 
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them  from  lending  their  whole  force  up 
the  lake.  Hazcn,  however,  continued 
the  road  50  miles  above  Peacham,  through 
the  towns  of  Cabot,  Walden,  Hardwick, 
Greensborough,  Craftsbury,  Albany,  and 
Lowell,  and  erected  block -houses  at  sev- 
eral places  along  the  route.  This  was  a 
great  convenience  to  the  settlers  who 
came  into  these  parts  after  the  war,  and 
is  known  at  this  day  as  the  ktHaxen  Road." 
It  terminated  near  a  remarkable  notch  in 
the  mountain  in  Westfield,  and  which 
has  since  been  called  Haztn's  JS'otch. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
frontier  towns  were  frequently  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  Indian  scouting  par* 
ties  in  their  neighborhood,  but  the  inhab- 
itant* were  seldom  molested.  Their  dwel- 
lings were,  however,  occasionally  plun- 
dered, and  sometimes  men  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  a  few,  at  different  times, 
were  killed,  but  the  women  and  children 
were  not  usually  injured,  and  never  mas- 
sacred as  in  former  wars.  In  1777,  the 
Indians  killed  two  men  in  Brandon,  took 
several  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners,  and 
burnt  their  dwellings.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  1780,  they  took  three  men  in 
Barnardt  whom  they  carried  to  Canada  ;* 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year,  they 
made  a  successful  expedition  against  Koy- 
alton,  a  thriving  settlement  on  White 
river,  which  then  consisted  of  about  300 
inhabitants. 

This  expedition  was  designed  against 
Newbury,  on  Connecticut  river,  for  the 
object,  as  was  supposed,  of  capturing  a 
Lieutenant  Whitcomb,  who  in  July,  1776, 
while  on  a  scout,  had  wantonly  shot  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  a  British  officer,  between 
Chambly  and  St.  Johns,  and  robbed  him 
of  his  watch  and  sword.  The  British 
deeply  resented  this  attack  as  unworthy 
of  an  officer,  and  were  desirous  of  getting 
Whitcomb  into  their  power.  The  party, 
consisting  of  about  300  men,  mostly  In- 
dians, was  commanded  by  one  Horton,  a 
British  lieutenant.  While  proceeding  up 
Winooski  river,  they  fell  in  with  several 
hunters,  by  whom  they  were  told  that  the 
people  of  Newbury  were  expecting  an  at- 
tack, and  were  well  prepared  for  defence. 
This  information  induced  them  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  Royal  ton. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  up  Ste- 
vens' and  jail  branch,  and  down  the  first 
branch  of  White  river,  to  Tunbridge, 
where  they  lay  in  their  encampment  dur- 
ing the  Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  morning, 
it  being  the  lCth  of  October,  they  com- 


*  Some  further  account  of  thna«i  and  other  aimilar 
trail  taction  will  be  found  in  part  third,  in  tho  ac- 
count* of  Barnard)  Brandon,  tSrulport,  ao<J  other 


BURNING  OK  ROYALTOS. 

menced  their  depredations  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  who  lived  near  the 
line  between  Tunbridge  and  Royalton. 
After  making  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his 
brother  Abijah  prisoners,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Havens,  where 
they  killed  Thomas  Pember  and  Elias 
Button.  They  then  went  to  the  house  of 
Joseph  Kneeland,  took  him  and  his  fath- 
er, and  Simeon  Belknap,  Giles  Gibbs  and 
Jonathan  Brown.  Proceeding  thence  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Elias  Curtis,  they  made 
him  and  John  Kent  and  Peter  Mason 
prisoners. 

Thus  far  the  business  was  conducted 
with  the  neatest  silence,  and  the  prison- 
ers were  forbid  making  any  outcry  upon 
pain  of  death.  They  at  length  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  branch,  where  they 
made  a  stand,  while  small  parties  pro- 
ceeded in  different  directions  to  plunder 
the  dwellings  and  bring  in  prisoners.  By 
this  time  the  alarm  had  become  general, 
the  inhabitants  were  flying  for  safety  in 
every  direction,  and  the  savages  filled  the 
air  with  their  horrid  yells.  One  party  ex- 
tended its  ravages  down  the  river  into 
Sharon,  took  two  prisoners  and  burnt  sev- 
eral houses  and  barns.    Another  party 

Eroceeded  up  the  river,  made  prisoner  of 
►avid  Waller,  a  young  lad  who  lived  with 
General  Stevens,  plundered  and  set  fire 
to  the  General's  house,  and  advanced  in 
that  direction  about  three  miles,  killing 
the  cattle  and  plundering  and  setting  fire- 
to  the  buildings  as  they  passed. 

After  completing  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, they  returned  with  their  booty  to 
the  place  where  they  commenced  their 
attack  in  the  morning.  From  this  place 
they  proceeded  across  the  hill  to  Ran- 
dolph, where  they  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  second  branch  of  White  river.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  they  had  killed  two 
persons,  \afcen  25  prisoners,  burnt  up- 
wards of  20  houses,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  barns,  and  killed  about  150 
head  of  cattle,  and  all  the  sheep  and  hogs 
that  fell  in  their  way  ;  having  suffered  no 
loss  themselves,  and  scarcely  met  with 
any  opposition.  Surprised,  affrighted  and 
scattered  from  one  another,  the  inhabi- 
tants could  take  no  steps  for  their  defence ; 
the  alarm,  however,  soon  spread,  and  a 
number  of  men  immediately  inarched  from 
Connecticut  river,and  the  adjacent  towns. 
By  evening  they  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dreds, and  were  collected  at  the  place 
where  the  attack  was  first  commenced. 
Here  they  organized  themselves,  and 
chose  for  their  commander  a  captain  John 
House,  who  had  served  several  campaigns 
in  the  continental  army. 
Early  in  the  evening,  House  began  his 
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march  with  this  undisciplined  but  brave 
corps,  in  pursuit  of  the  savages,  who  were 
at  this  tune  encamped  seven  or  eight 
miles  ahead.  The  night  was  dark  and  he 
was  guided  amidst  the  logs,  rocks  and 
hill*  With  which  the  wilderness  abounded 
onlv  by  a  few  marked  trees.  When  they 
supposed  themselves  near  the  Indians, 
they  proceeded  with  caution,  but  as  they 
were  passing  over  a  stream  which  was 
crossed  upon  a  large  log  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy's  rear  guard,  which 
had  been  posted  behind  gome  trees  near 
the  place,  and  one  man  was  wounded. 
House's  party  returned  the  fire,  killed 
one  Indian  and  wounded  two  others.  The 
guard  then  retreated  to  the  Indian  camp, 
and  House  advanced  within  about  3<K> 
yards  of  the  same,  where  he  waited  till 
day  light  without  commencing  an  attack. 

Fatigued  by  the  business  of  the  prece- 
ding day,  and  now  suddenly  awakened 
from  profound  sleep,  the  savages  were  at 
first  rilled  with  consternation  and  thrown 
into  the  utmost  disorder.  They,  however, 
soon  recovered  from  their  fright,  and  were 
not  long  in  concerting  measures  for  their 
own  safety.  They  sent  out  an  aged  pris- 
oner to  inform  the  Americans  that,  if  they 
proceeded  to  make  an  attack,  they  should 
immediately  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death. 
The  proceedings  thus  far  had  caused  two 
to  be  put  to  death ;  one  to  retaliate  the 
death  of  the  Indian,  who  had  been  slain, 
and  the  other  for  refusing  to  inarch,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Americans  would 
relieve  them.  The*:  were  tomahawked 
as  they  lay  bound  upon  the  ground. 
Having  placed  their  warriors  in  the  rear 
to  cover  their  retreat,  they  silently  left 
their  encampment,  proceeded  to  Ran- 
dolph, where  they  took  one  prisoner, 
passed  through  the  west  part  of  Brook- 
field,  and,  by  the  way  of  Winooski  river 
and  lake  Champlain,  to  Montreal. 

House  and  Ins  men  were  waiting  for 
the  dawn  of  day  and  deliberating  upon 
the  message  brought  them  by  the  prison- 
er, till  the  Indians  had  departed  and  were 
far  beyond  their  reach.  They,  however, 
followed  upon  their  trail  as  far  as  Brook- 
field  and  then  returned,  having  lost  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy  by 
their  caution  and  delay.  On  their  way  to 
Canada,  the  prisoners  were  well  treated, 
and  with  respect  to  provisions  fared  as 
well  as  their  masters.  Of  the  twenty -six 
who  wen.1  carried  away,  one  died  in  cap- 
tivity, and  the  rest  were  liberated  the  next 
suiumer  and  returned  to  their  friends. 

During  the  att  ick  upon  Royaltnn,  there 
were  several  occurrences  which  are  wor- 
thy of  notice.  In  one  of  the  houses  first 
attacked,  two  women,   being  suddenly 


awakened  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  sav- 
ages, were  so  much  frightened  that  they 
lost  the  use  of  their  reason,  went  out  of 
their  doors  naked,  and  stood  motionless 
till  the  Indians  brought  them  their  clothes. 
This  act  of  kindness  restored  their  senses ; 
they  put  on  their  clothes,  collected  the 
children  and  lied  to  the  woods,  while  the 
savages  were  engaged  in  plundering  the 
house.  At  another  place  one  of  the  wo- 
men had  the  boldness  to  reproach  the  In- 
dians for  distressing  helpless  women  and 
children,  telling  them  that  if  they  had 
the  spirit  and  souls  of  warriors,  they 
would  cross  the  river  and  go  and  fight  tho 
men  at  the  fort.  The  Indians  bore  her 
remarks  patiently,  and  only  replied,  squaw 
shouldn't  say  too  much.  At  another  place 
1  a  woman  having  her  gown  carried  out  of 
the  house  with  other  plunder,  resolved  to 
recover  it.  Seeing  it  in  a  heap  of  pillage 
which  the  savages  were  dividing  among 
themselves  at  the  door,  she  seized  it ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  Indians  clubbed 
his  gun  and  knocked  her  down.  Not  dis- 
couraged, she  patiently  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity when  the  savages  were  collecting 
more  plunder,  seized  and  brought  off  her 
gown,  having  at  the  same  time  one 
child  in  her  arms  and  leading  another 
by  the  hand.  Another  woman  having  her 
young  son  taken  away  with  other  little 
boys,  followed  the  Indians  with  her  other 
children,  and  entreated  them  to  give  him 
up,  which  they  did.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  she  then  interceded  for  others, 
and  finally  prevailed  upon  them  to  give 
up  12  or  15  of  her  neighbor's  children. 
One  of  the  Indians  then  in  a  fit  of  good 
humor  offered  to  carry  her  over  the  river 
npon  his  back.  She  accepted  his  propo- 
sal, and  her  savage  gallant  carried  her 
safely  over,  though  the  water  was  np  to 
his  middle,  and  site  soon  returned  with 
her  little  band  of  boys,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  and  joy  of  their  parents. 

A  few  days  after  the  burning  of  Royal- 
ton  there  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
alarms  in  the  county  of  Windham,  expe- 
rienced in  Vermont  during  the  war  ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  wholly  groundless.  It 
happened,  that  as  several  men  were  sur- 
veying lands  in  Brookline,  some  of  them 
undertook  to  imitate  the  Indian  war- 
whoop.  In  this  they  succeeded  to  admi- 
ration, and  were  heard  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens,  who,  supposing  them  to  be  real 
Indians,  took  fright,  tied,  and  rapidly 
spread  the  alarm  through  the  neighboring 
towns.  Immediately  all  was  terror  and 
confusion.  To  their  bewildered  imagina- 
tions every  noise  became  the  yell  of  the 
savage,  and  every  rock  and  every  tree  of 
the  forest  a  lurking  place  for  the  cruel 
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foe.  With  such  precipitation  did  they 
flee  from  their  farms  and  dwellings  that 
the  men  left  their  teams  harnessed  in  the 
field,  and  women  their  ovens  heating  and 
-victuals  cooking  by  the  fire. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  Colonel 
Sargeant  at  Brattle  borough,  he  sent  out 
orders  into  the  different  towns  requesting 
their  militia  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Indians 
who  were  laying  waste  the  settlements. 
A  snowstorm  had  commenced, and  before 
night  was  so  severe  as  to  render  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants  laborious  and  distress- 
ing ;  and,  as  evening  come  on,  numerous 
lights  were  seen  along  the  horizon,  which, 
it  was  not  doubted,  proceeded  from  the 
conflagration  of  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitant* wantonly  plundered  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  Indians.  This  alarm  spread 
ever  most  of  the  country,  but  was  happily 
of  short  continuance.  The  brave  soldiery 
marched  into  the  deserted  country,  but 
they  found  nothing  but  a  deep  snow  to 
interrupt  their  progress.  The  original 
cause  of  alarm  was  soon  ascertained,  and 
the  lights,  by  which  it  had  been  height- 
ened, were  found  to  proceed  from  the 


burning  log  and  brush  heaps,  which  had 
been  piled  by  the  industrious  inhabitants 
of  Newfane,  and  which  had  been  set  on 
fire  as  they  saw  the  storm  approaching. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  17*1,  a  party  of 
British  and  Indians  made  prisoners  of 
Colonel  Johnson,  Jacob  Page,  and  Jona- 
than Elkins,  and  enrried  thein  to  Cunnda. 
In  the  following  summer,  a  scout  consist- 
ing of  four  men  from  Peacham,  while 
proceeding  up  Hazen  s  Road,  were  tired 
upon  by.  a  party  of  Indians.  Two  of  them 
were  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  other 
two  made  prisoners.  In  17?2,  a  party  of 
British  and  Indians,  after  killing  one  man 
and  taking  one  prisoner  at  Newbury,  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth  where  they  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
British  king.  Other  towns  were  also  vis- 
ited by  small  parties  of  the  enemy  in  tho 
course  of  the  war,  but  during  the  period 
of  the  negotiation,  mentioned  in  the  last 
section,  and  while  Vermont  was  wholly 
at  their  mercy,  these  parties  did  very  lit- 
tle injury,  and  probably  had  orders  from 
the  British  generals  not  to  molest  the 
inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Section  I. 

Extending  from  the  completion  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  unions  tcith  Vermont  on 
the  i£id  nf  June,  1781,  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  same  on  the  22rf  day  of  February, 
1782. 

Vermont,  having  completed  her  eastern 
and  western  unions,  as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  appointed  Jonas  Fay,  Ira 
Allen,  and  Bezaleel  Woodward,  delegates 
to  the  American  Congress  to  negotiate 
for  her  admission  into  the  federal  union. 
Full  powers  were  given  them  to  complete 
the  arrangement ;  and,  if  they  effected 
their  object,  they  were  authorized  to  take 
their  seats  in  Congress  a^  the  representa- 
tives of  Vermont.  These  delegates  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  about  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Lord* Germain's  letter,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
1781,  Congress  took  up  the  subject  of 


their  mission,  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  persons  to  confer  with  the  dele- 
gates from  Vermont,  and  agree  with  them 
upon  the  terms  of  admission,  provided 
Congress  should  see  fit  to  recognize  Ver- 
mont as  an  independent  state. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  conference 
took  place  between  this  committee  and  the 
delegates  from  Vermont,  at  which  sundry 
questions  were  proposed  to  the  latter  re- 
specting the  extent,  population,  and  re- 
sources of  Vermont,  and  the  views  uud 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  ;  to  all  of  which 
answers  were  returned.*  On  the  20th, 
the  committee  made  their  report  to  Con- 
gress ;  whereupon  that  body  adopted  the 
following  resolution  :  14  Rcsolrttl,  That  it 
be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  territory  called  Ver- 
mont, and  their  admission  into  the  federal 


*  For  an  account  of  this  confeitnce  «eo  fcbi.Va 
State  I'&peri,  page  156. 
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union,  that  they  explicitly  relinquish  all 
demands  of  lands  or  jurisdiction  on  the 
east  side  of  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  line  be- 
ginning at  the  north  west  corner  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, thence  running  twenty  miles 
east  of  Hudson  river,  so  far  as  said  river 
continues  north-easterly  in  its  general 
course,  then  by  the  west  bounds  of  the 
townships  granted  by  the  late  government 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  river  running 
into  East  Bay,  thence  along  said  river 
and  bay  to  lake  Champlain,  thence  along 
the  waters  of  said  lake  to  latitude  45  de- 
grees north." 

Vermont  and  New  York  were  both  dis- 
satisfied with  this  resolution — Vermont, 
because  it  required  as  a  condition  of  her 
admission  into  the  union,  that  she  should 
dissolve  the  agreeable  connexions  which 
■he  had  just  formed — New  York,  because 
it  recognized  the  claim,  against  which  she 
had  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended ; — 
the  one,  because  it  bereft  Vermont  of  *>ne 
half  her  present  territory,  resources  and 
importance — the  other,  because  it  would 
allow  Vermont  still  to  have  something  left 
which  she  could  call  her  own.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  proceedings  of  their  re- 
spective legislatures. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at 
Charlestown,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  in  October,  and  on  the 
16th  of  that  month,  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions were  laid  before  them.  The  reso- 
lution held  out  to  Vermont  a  faint  pros- 
pect of  an  admission  into  the  federal  union 
with  her  original  territory,  but  having  lost 
much  of  her  confidence  in  the  assurances 
of  Congress,  and  having  now  consolidated 
her  unions  at  home,  she  felt  herself  in  a 
condition  to  demand  better  terms  than  the 
relinquishment  of  one  half  her  territory 
and  population,  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  other  half.  After  delibera- 
ting and  debating  upon  the  subject  for 
several  days,  the  assembly,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  voted  that  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  the  foregoing  resolution  of  Con- 
gress.* 

They  declared  that  a  compliance  would 
destroy  the  foundation  of  the  harmony 
which  then  subsisted  in  the  state,  and  be 
a  violation  of  the  solemn  compact  entered 
into  by  the  articles  of  union  and  confed- 
eration—that they  would  remain  firm  in 
the  principles  on  which  they  had  assumed 
the  powers  of  government — that  they 
would  hold  inviolate  the  articles  of  union 
which  connected  the  parts  of  the  state  to- 
gether— and  that  they  would  submit  the 
question  of  their  independence  to  the  ar- 

•  For  lhw»  procotdinfs,  Me  Slide's  8.  P.,  p.  160. 


bitration  of  no  power  under  heaven.  They 
however  declared  their  willingness  to  sub- 
mit any  questions,  which  might  arise, 
with  regard  to  jurisdictional  limits  be- 
tween them  and  the  neighboring  slates, 
to  arbitrators  mutually  chosen  ;  and,  when 
admitted  into  the  American  union,  they 
would  not  object  to  submitting  such  dis- 
putes to  Congress. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarding  the  resolution  of 
Congress  as  a  virtual  determination  of  the 
controversy  between  that  state  and  Ver- 
mont, passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  and 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  proceedings 
of  Congress."  Having  stated  their  claims, 
and  some  former  proceedings  of  Congress 
on  the  subject,  they  went  on  to  express 
their  disapprobation  and  alarm  at  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  Congress,  from  political 
npedi enee,  to  establish  an  arbitrary  boun- 
dary, which  excluded  from  that  state  a 
great  part  of  its  territory.  They  declared 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature, 
Congress  had  no  authority,  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  to  intermeddle  with 
the  territorial  extent,  or  jurisdiction,  of 
either  of  the  United  States,  except  in  case 
of  dispute  between  two  or  more  states  in 
the  union, — that  to  carry  into  execution 
said  resolution  of  Congress,  would  be  an 
assumption  of  power,  and  an  infraction 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  that 
they  therefore  solemnly  protested  against 
the  same. 

With  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
August  20th,  a  verbal  message  had  been 
setit  by  General  Washington  to  Governor 
Chittenden,  desiring  to  know  what  were 
the  real  designs,  wished  and  intentions  of 
the  people  of  Vermont; — whether  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  independence 
proposed  in  said  resolution,  or  seriously 
thought  of  joining  the  enemy  and  becom- 
ing a  British  province.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  Governor  Chittenden  return- 
ed an  unequivocal  and  decisive  answer  to 
the  above  communication,  in  which  he 
said  that  no  people  on  the  continent  were 
more  attached  to  the  cause  of  America 
than  the  people  of  Vermont;  but,  that 
they  would  sooner  join  the  British  in 
Canada,  than  submit  to  the  government 
of  New  York — that,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  injustice  of  those  who  should 
have  been  her  friends,  Vermont  was  now 
obliged  to  adopt  policy  in  the  room  of 
power.  He  ascribed  the  late  resolution 
of  Congress,not  to  the  influence  of  friends, 
but  the  power  of  enemies,  believing  that 
Lord  Germain's  letter  had  procured  that, 
which  the  public  virtue  of  the  people 
could  not  obtain.   

•  fot  thaio  rwolutionf  »<*>  Slide S.  P.,  j».  10. 
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During  these  proceedings,  new  difficul- 
ties were  opening  to  Vermont  in  her  enst- 
>rn  and  western  unions.  A  communica- 
tion was  received  hy  Governor  Chitten- 
den from  one  of  the  sheriffs  in  the  eastern 
union,  informing  him  that  the  government 
of  New  Hampshire,  were  about  taking  co- 
ercive measures  to  bring  those  citizens  of 
that  state,  who  bad  joined  Vermont,  again 
under  their  laws  and  authority.  The  gov- 
ernor, on  the  14th  of  December,  directed 
General  Paine,  then  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state,  to  call  out  the  militia  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains,  for  the  assis- 
tance of  the  sheriffs  and  the  defence  of  the 
citizens;  and,  if  armed  force  should  be 
employed  by  New  Hampshire,  that  he 
should  repel  it  by  the  same.  Mr.  Paine 
forwarded  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the  coun- 
cil of  New  Hampshire,  and  informec 


ti< 


em. 


that,  if  hostilities  were  commenced,  he< 
should  execute  his  orders,  and  that  New 
Hampshire  must  be  accountable  for  the 
consequences.  With  these  communica- 
tions, commissioners  were  also  sent  to 
New  Hampshire,  to  endeavor  to  accom- 
modate matters,  and  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  force 
was  called  out  in  New  York,  to  prevent 
Vermont  from  executing  her  laws  over 
the  inhabitants  of  her  western  union,  and 
to  aid  the  sheriff  of  New  York  in  appre- 
hending several  persons  in  the  territory 
who  had  rendered  themselves  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  government  of  that  state. 
This  force  was  commanded  by  General 
Gansevoort,  who,  being  informed  that 
Colonel  Walbridge  was  advancing  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  from  the  Grants, 
wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  December,  to 
be  informed  of  the  object  of  his  movement. 
Walbridge  replied  that  it  was  to  protect 


Fortunately,  about  this  time,  Governor 
Chittenden  received  a  reply  to  his  com- 
munication of  the  Mth  of  November,  from 
General  Washington,  which  was  obvi- 
ously dictated  by  his  pattrnal  solicitude 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  for  a  hap- 
py termination  of  the  troubles  in  relation 
to  Vermont.  This  letter  is  dated  January 
1st,  17£2,  and  from  it  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"It  is  not  my  business,  nor  do  I  think 
it  necessary,  now  to  discuss  the  origin  of 
the  right  of  a  number  of  inhabitants,  to 
that  tract  of  country,  formerly  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  now  by  that  of  Vermont.  I 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  their  right 
was  good,  because  Congress,  by  their  re- 
solve of  the  7th  of  August,  imply  it ;  and 
by  that  of  the  20th  arc  willing  fully  to  con- 
firm it,  provided  the  new  state  is  confined 
to  certain  described  bounds.     It  appears 
therefore  to  me,  that  the  dispute  of  boun- 
dary, is  the  only  one  that  exists ;  and, 
that  being  removed,  all  other  difficulties 
would  be  removed  also,  and  the  matter 
terminate  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
You  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  withdraw 
your  jurisdiction  to  the  confines  of  your 
own  limits,  and  obtain  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence  and  sovereignty 
under  the  resolve  of  the  20th  of  August, 
for  so  much  territory  as  does  not  interfere 
with  the  ancient  established  bounds  of 
New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts.   In  my  private  opinion,  while 
it  behooves  the  delegates  to  do  ample  jus- 
tice to  a  people,  sufficiently  respectable 
by  their  numbers,  and  entitled,  by  other 
claims,  to  be  admitted  into  the  confedera- 
tion, it  becomes  them  also,  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and 
see,  that  under  the  appearance  of  justice 


the  inhabitants,  who,  in  consequence  of  to  one,  they  do  not  materially  injure  the 
the  union,  professed  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  Vermont;  that  he  wished  con- 
ciliatory measures  might  be  adopted,  but, 
if  those  persons  who  professed  to  be  citi- 
zens of  Vermont  should  be  imprisoned 
and  their  property  destroyed,  he  would 
not  be  accountable  for  the  consequences. 

Affairs  sccrnt-d  now  to  have  reached  an 
alarming  crisis,  and  all  parties  trembled 
at  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war.  Happy 
was  it  that  hostilities  were  not  commenc- 
ed before  the  parties  had  taken  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure;  for  when  they  looked  at  the 
momentous  struggle  in  which  their  coun- 
try was  engaged,  every  philanthropist 
was  fully  convinced  that  no  differences 
between  the  states  should,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  permitted  to  endanger  the  cause 
of  American  liberty  and  independence. 
Pt.  ii.  10 


others.  I  am  apt  to  think  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  Congress."  • 

Being  endeared  to  all  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty by  his  integrity  and  virtue,  and  by 
his  disinterested  exertions  and  sacrifices 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  such  a  com- 
munication from  General  Washington 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
leading  men  in  Vermont,  and  the  event 
showed  that  it  did.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  was  held  at  Ben- 
nington, this  letter  was  laid  before  them. 
It  served  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  former 
errors  of  government,  and,  knowing  it  to 
have  come  from  a  man,  who  had  only  the 
interests  of  his  xrhole  country  at  heart,  his 
advice  was  received  with  the  greatest 


•  William'  ilbtory,  vol.  U,  par  925. 
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deference,  and,  after  mature  deliberation  !  in  Congress.    Theee  resolutions  declared 


npon  the  subject,  the  assembly  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1782,  resolved  to  comply 
with  the  preliminary  required  by  the  res- 
olution of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  August, 
and  relinquish  all  claims  to  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  bounds  therein  mentioned.* 

Thus  was  dissolved  a  union  which  had 
greatly  increased  the  power  and  consc- 
.quencc  of  Vermont,  and  which,  it  was 
believed,  had  prevented  the  division  of 
Vermont  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York.  But  this  union  was  not  dis- 
solved without  a  struggle  and  much  dis- 


that,  if  Vermont  did  not,  within  one 
month  from  the  time  these  resolutions 
were  communicated  to  Governor  Chitten- 
den, comply  with  the  resolution  of  the 
20th  of  August,  and  relinquish  her  juris- 
diction beyond  the  bounds  therein  named, 
such  neglect  and  refusal  would  be  regard- 
ed as  an  indication  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States. 

In  that  case  Congress  would  regard  the 
pretensions  of  Vermont  for  admission  in- 
to the  union  as  fallacious  and  delusive, 
and  would,  thereafter,  consider  the  lands 


satisfaction  in  those  parts  which  were  cut  jn  Vermont  to  the  eastward  of  the  ridge 

off  from  Vermont,  by  the  prescribed  boun-  of  the  Green  Mountains,  as  granted  to 

daries.    The  inhabitant*  of  those  parts  New  Hampshire,  and  the  lands  to  the 

had  eagerly  sought  the  union  with  Ver-  westward  of  said  line  as  granted  to  New 


mont,  and  they  were  too  well  satisfied 
with  it,  willingly  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  those  states  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn. 

Vermont,  having  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  Congress,  now  confident- 
ly expected  an  immediate  recognition  of 
her  independence,  and  an  admission  into 
the  federal  union  ;  and  with  it  a  termina- 
tion of  the  disagreeable  controversy  with 
New  York.  .  The  legislature  therefore 
proceeded  to  choose  four  agents  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  admrseion,  and  then  take 
their  seats  in  Congress  as  representatives 
of  Vermont.  But,  in  their  expectations, 
the  people  of  Vermont  were  again  doom- 


York  ;  and  that  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  American  armies  be  directed  to 
employ  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  full 
execution.  After  a  long  debate  and  sev- 
eral trials,  it  was  found  that  a  vote  could 
not  be  obtained  to  paas  these  resolutions, 
and  a  few  days  after,  as  the  excitement 
was  beginning  to  subside,  the  agents  from 
Vermont  arrived  at  Philadelphia 

These  agents  were  Jonas  Fay,  Moses 
Robinson,  Paul  Spooner,  and  Isaac  Tich- 
enor,  and  they  were  instructed  **  to  ne- 
gotiate and  complete,  on  the  part  of  Ver- 
mont, the  admission  thereof  into  the  fed- 


pain 

only  be  exceeded  by  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  the  neglect  which  occasioned 
it.  Congress  still  refused  to  admit  Ver- 
mont into  tin?  union,  and  again  reverted 
to  her  policy  of  evasion  and  delay. 


eral  union,  and  to  subscribe  articles  of 
ed  to  disappointment;  a  disappointment,  perpetual  confederation  thereunto."  On 
the  pain  and  mortification  of  which  could  |  the  31st  of  March,  17&2,  they  officially 

laid  before  Congress  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature  of  Vermont  on  the  22d  of 
February,  by  which  they  had  fully  com- 
plied with  the  requirement  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  20th  of  August.  Congress 
now  again  took  up  the  subject  and  refer- 
red it  to  a  committee  of  five  members, 
who,  on  the  17th  of  April,  reported,* 
1  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
Vermont  had  fully  complied  with  the  re- 
solution of  the  20th  of  August  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  recognition  of  her  sover- 
eignty  and  independence,  and  admission 
into  the  federal  union  ;  and  that  the  con- 
ditional promise  of  such  recognition  and 
admission  by  Congress,  is  thereby  become 
absolute  and  necessary  to  be  performed.' 

The  committee  then  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  44  That  the  district,  or  ter- 
ritory called  Vermont,  as  defined  and  litn- 
itted  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
the  20th  of  August,  17fl,  be,  and  it 
hereby  is,  recognised  and  acknowledged, 
by  the  name  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  a* 


Section  II. 

Proceedings  of  Congress — Disturbances  in 
Vermont — -from  the  Dissolutions  of  tke 
unions  in  Vermont,  Feb.  22</,  1782,  to 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  January  20f  A, 
1763. 

The  refusal  of  Vermont  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1781,  to  comply  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  20th  of  August,  had  been 
communicated  to  Congress,  and  while 
the  assembly  of  Vermont,  in  February, 
1782,  was  reconsidering  the  subject  and 
effecting  a  compliance  with  said  resolu- 
tion, Congress  was  engaged  in  warm  de- 
bate upon  their  preceding  refusal.  On 
the  first  day  of  March,  several  spirited 
resolutions  were  proposed  and  discussed 

TwiUiaou'  H.  Vol.  II.  p.  97,  Code's  9.  P.  p.  163. 


free,  sovereign  and  independent ;  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  treat 

•  For  thii  Report,  «os  Slade'i  8ttV»  Paper*,  p*f  • 
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*nd  confer  with  the  agents  and  delegates 
from  said  state,  upon  the  terms  and  mode 
of  the  admission  of  said  state  into  the 
federal  union."  When  this  report  was 
read,  motions  were  successively  made 
that  its  consideration  be  assigned  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October,  the  first  Tues- 
day in  June,  and  to  Monday  next,  all  of 
which  were  decided  in  the  negative. 

By  these  votes  it  became  evident  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  to  come  to  any 
decision  upon  the  affairs  of  V  ermont,  and 
the  agents  of  Vermont,  disappointed  at  the 
result,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  Congress  on  the  l!»th  of  April,  and 
immediately  left  Philadelphia.*  In  this 
communication  they  say,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plighted  faith  of  Congress, 
and  the  advice  of  gentlemen  of  the  first 
character  in  America,  Vermont  had  been 
induced  to  comply,  in  the  most  ample 
manner,  with  the  resolution  of  the  20lh  of 
August,  and  that  they  had  officially  com- 
municated said  compliance  to  Congress. 
They  expressed  their  disappointment  at 
the  delay  of  Congress  to  execute,  on  their 
part,  the  spirit  of  said  resolution,  and 
pointed  out  the  critical  situation,  to  which 
Vermont  was  reduced  by  casting  off  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  strength, — by 
being  exposed  to  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy  in  Canada,  and  by  receiving  no 
aid  from  the  United  States,  in  whose  cause 
■he  had  freely  fought  and  suifered. 

When  these  proceedings  of  Congress 
became  known  in  Vermontthey  produced 
universal  dissatisfaction.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  resolution  of  the  20th 
of  August,  had  been  designed  to  dupe 
the  assembly  to  a  compliance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  Vermont  and  render- 
ing it  less  dangerous  to  contravene  her 
designs  and  wishes.  Faith  in  the  virtue 
and  integrity  of  congress  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed ;  and  by  these  measures  of  that 
body,  the  people,  and  the  assembly  of 
Vermont,  were  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  boundaries,  to  which  they  had  agreed, 
and  rely  upon  their  own  strength,  resour- 
ces, and  management  for  defence  and 
safety,  and  urge  no  further  upon  Congress 
their  right  to  a  confederation  with  the 
United  States.  Still,  that  it  might  ap- 
pe~  r  to  the  world  that  Vermont  was  not 
in  fault,  the  assembly,  at  their  session  in 
October,  again  appointed  agents  with  full 
powers  to  complete  arrangements  for  her 
admission  into  the  union. 

During  these  transactions,  New  York 
resolved  to  see  what  could  be  effected  by 
adopting  a  more  lenient  policy  towards 
the  people  of  Vermont.    Accordingly  on 

•  Thi«  totter  may  U>  wen  in  6i*J»'«  citato  Pai>cri, 


the  14th  of  April,  1782,  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  passed  several  acts  in  relation 
to  this  district.*  By  the  first  of  these  acts 
full  pardon  and  immunity  was  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  for  ail 
crimes  and  offences  with  which  they  stood 
charged,  excepting  for  the  crime  of  trea- 
son in  adhering  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  murder.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  act  confirming— first, 
all  the  grants  made  by  New  Hampshire 
within  the  district,  which  were  prior  to 
the  grants  of  the  same  lands  by  New  York  ; 
secondly,  all  the  grants  made  by  New 
York,  of  lands  not  previously  granted  by 
New  Hampshire,  and  such  as  were  made 
in  confirmation  of  New  Hampshire  grants ; 
thirdly,  all  Vermont  grants  of  lands  not 
previously  granted,  and  lastly,  the  posses- 
sions of  individuals  not  included  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  grants,  to  the 
amount  of  500  acres  each,  and  no  more  ; 
all  these  confirmations  to  be  made  with- 
out requiring  any  fee  to  the  government. 

But  the  people  of  Vermont  had  now 
gone  too  far,  and  had  established  their 
government  upon  too  firm  a  basis  to  bo 
shaken  from  their  purpose  of  indepen- 
dence by  any,  however  specious,  devices 
of  New  York.  They  even  appeared  to 
have  adopted  a  fixed  determination  to 
listen  to  no  propositions  from  any  quarter 
by  which  their  separate  existence  as  a 
state  should  be  endangered  ;  and  as  the 
acts  above-mentioned  were  not  to  take 
effect  until  Vermont  renounced  her  as- 
sumed powers  of  government,  and  the 
people  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  New 
York,  they  seem  to  have  been  treated  by 
Vermont  with  very  little  attention. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  and  em- 
barrassing state  of  her  relations  to  Con- 
gress and  the  neighboring  states,  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  Vermont  had  been, 
for  some  time,  but  little  disturbed.  Her 
political  institutions  had  been  gradually 
maturing,  and  the  organization  of  her 
government  had  assumed  a  regularity 
and  efficiency  which  commanded  the  obe- 
dience and  respect  of  the  great  body  of 
the  citizens.  New  York  had  not  relin- 
quished ber  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory,  but  she  had  not,  of  late,  made 
any  serious  effort  to  exercise  it ;  and  had 
contented  herself  with  opposing  the  ad- 
mission of  Vermont  into  the  union,  and 
by  endeavoring,  in  the  manner  we  have 
just  related,  to  bring  over  the  people  to  her 
own  interest.  But  while  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Vermont  yielded  a  wil- 
ling obedience  to  her  authority,  and  were 
ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  *us- 


•  For  theso  AcU,  i«o  SliUo'a  Vt.  6tOU»  Puj-erf, 
pnjo,  173. 
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tain  her  independence  and  government, 
there  were  some  among  her  citizens 
whose  submission  was  reluctant,  and  who 
were  ready  to  embrace  any  favorable  op- 
portunity to  renounce  their  allegiance 
and  support  the  claims  of  New  York. 

As  the  continental  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn  from  the  northern  frontier,  and 
as  Vermont  was  exposed  to  invasion  by 
the  enemy  from  Canada,  she  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  order  a  draft  of  militia  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  Those  citizens  of 
Vermont,  who  were  disaffected  toward 
the  government,  resolved  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  resist  its  authority.  They 
were  encouraged  in  this  measure  by  the 
governor  of  New  York,  who  gave  com- 
missions to  sundry  persons  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county  of  Windham, 
and  had  recommended  the  organization  of 
a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing Vermont,  and  enforcing  the  laws  of 
New  York.  Vermont  became  alarmed  at 
these  proceedings,  and,  having  employed 
lenient  measures  in  vain,  ordered  out  the 
militia  to  suppress  them.  The  leaders  in 
the  rebellion  were  taken,  five  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  whom  were  banished  from 
the  state,  and  others  fined  or  otherwise 
punished. 

Disappointed  in  their  attempts  to  resist 
the  authority  of  Vermont,  the  insurgents 
applied  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
under  which  they  pretended  to  have  act- 
ed, for  support  and  remuneration  for  their 
sacrifices  and  losses  in  consequence  of 
their  rebellion.  But  the  desired  support 
New  York  was  not  able  to  afford.  Vermont 
feared  not  her  power,  and  therefore  her 
promises  and  her  threatening  were  alike 
disregarded.  A  remonstrance  was  then 
forwarded  to  Congress  setting  forth  that 
Vermont  had  proceeded  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  and  property  of 
sundry  persons,  who  professed  themselves 
to  be  subject  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
This  remonstrance  was  seconded  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  governor  of  New  York,  and 
on  the  14th  day  of  November,  1782,  the 
committee  in  Congress  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred,  reported  "  That  the 
measures  complained  of  were  probably 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  New  York  hav- 
ing given  commissions  both  civil  and  mil- 
itary to  persons  residing  in  Vermont." 
They  also  recommended,  that  said  com- 
missions bo  revoked,  and  that  Vermont 
should  make  satisfaction  to  the  persons, 
who  had  been  banished,  or  who  had  sus- 
tained damages.  But  Congress  refused 
to  adopt  the  resolution  recommended. 

On  the  5th  of  Decemher,  Congress 
again  took  up  the  matter,  but  instead  of 
fulfilling  their  engagement  to  Vermont 


made  by  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of 
August,  1781,  their  proceedings  were  full 
of  censure  and  threatening  against  Ver- 
mont, for  having  exercised  authority  over 
persons,  who  professed  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  violation  of  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,1*  passed  on  the 
24th  of  September,  177'J,  and  on  the  2d 
of  June,  1780.  Among  other  things  they 
resolved,  that  Vermont  be  required  to 
make  full  restitution  to  the  persons  con- 
demned to  banishment  or  confiscation  of 
property,  and  that  they  be  not  molested 
on  their  return  to  said  district.  They 
close  by  resolving,  "that  the  United  States 
will  take  effectual  measures  to  enforce  a 
compliance  with  the  aforesaid  resolutions, 
in  case  the  same  shall  be  disobeyed  by 
the  people  of  the  said  district." 

The  faith  of  the  people  of  Vermont  in 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Congress, 
weakened  by  several  of  their  former  acts, 
was  by  the  foregoing  nearly  destroyed, 
and  with  it  the  reverence  and  respect  of 
the  people  for  that  body.  The  governor 
and  council  of  Yermont,  on  the  9th  day  of 
January,  1783,  returned  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance t  to  the  above  resolutions,  in 
which  Congress  was  reminded  of  their 
solemn  engagement  to  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, in  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of 
August,  and  which,  after  the  fullest  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  said  state  with  the 
requirement  or  Congress,  Congress  had 
refused  or  neglected  to  fulfil.  Congress 
were  told,  that,  by  their  ' own  articles  of 
confederation,  they  had  no  right  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  internal  policy  of  any  of 
the  United  States ;  and  least  of  all  with 
that  of  Vermont,  from  which  she  had  re- 
ceived no  delegated  authority  whatever. 
It  asserted  that  Vermont  had  as  much 
authority  to  prescribe  measures  to  Con- 
gress, as  Congress  had  to  revoke  the  le- 
gal decisions  of  Vermont  in  the  case  of 
the  criminals  already  mentioned. 

The  remonstrance  went  on  to  assert 
that  Vermont  had  had  an  independent  ju- 
risdiction since  the  royal  decision  in  1764, 
and  they  did  not  intend  to  be  resolved  out 
of  it  by  the  influence,  which  their  old  ad- 
versary, New  York,  possessed  in  Con- 
gress;— that  Vermont  had  no  controversy 
with  the  United  States,  as  a  whole  ;  but 
that  she  was  at  all  times,  ready  and  able, 
to  vindicate  her  rights  and  liberties  against 
the  usurpations  of  New  York.  It  declares 
that  Congress  has  been  so  mutable  in 
their  resolutions  respecting  Vermont,  that 


*  Thrtc  Resolutions  may  be  found  in  Slade '•  8tale 
Pa|«»r>,  pnro  177. 

t  This  able  document,  which  i*  alike  dUtin?ui*h~ 
oil  tor  force  of  r*a»oning,  and  aevrrity  of  robuke* 
may  be  fwond  in  Slade'e  Slate  P«pei»,  i»ajo  178-)c4. 
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etiian  allen's  proclamation. 


it  is  impossible  to  know  on  what  grounds  I 
to  find  them.  At  one  time  they  guarantee 
a  part  of  her  lands  to  New  Hampshire 
aud  New  York,  still  leaving  a  place  for 
the  existence  of  Vermont  though  much 
diminished  in  extent.  At  another  time 
they  are  controlling  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Vermont.  And  again,  at  another 
time  prescribing  terms  of  confederation, 
with  the  United  States,  and  when  these 
are  complied  with  on  the  part  of  Vermout, 
Congress  will  not  ratify  the  union.  After 
giving  a  full  reply  to  all  the  topics  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  the 
remonstrance  concludes  with  a  request  to 
be  immediately  admitted  into  the  union, 
and  with  an  assurance  that  she  will  not 
recede  from  her  compliance  with  the  res- 
olution of  the  20th  of  August,  1780. 

The  assembly  met  at  Windsor,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1783,  and  on  the  2Gth,  a 
remonstrance,  like  the  preceding,  spirited 
and  decisive,  was  forwarded  by  that  body 
to  Congress.  It  announced  in  the  plain- 
est terms  that  Congress  had  no  business 
to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Vermont,  and  that  Vermont  was  fully 
determined  to  maintain  her  independence 
and  jurisdiction  within  her  own  limits. 
She,  therefore  continued,  unawed  by  the 
threatening*  of  Congress,  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  her  courts  of  justice,  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Congress,  as  it  appears, 
did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  attempt,  by 
force,  to  carry'  into  effect  her  resolutions 
of  the  5th  of  December,  1783. 


Section  III. 

Disturbances  in  Vermont  growing  out  of 
the  controversy  with  JV«m>  York,  and  the 
general  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  Revolution. 

The  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Wind- 
ham, to  which  we  alluded  in  the  preceding 
section,  perhaps  deserve  a  more  particular 
notice  than  was  there  given.  At  the  first 
organization  of  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont in  1778,  there  were  many  people  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  who 
were  in  favor  of  New  York,  and  of  course- 
opposed  to  the  independence  of  Vermont 
These  persons  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity to  embarrass  the  newly  organized 
government,  and  at  several  times  resisted 
the  authority  of  Vermont  by  force.  The 
centre  of  this  opposition  seems  to  have 
been  at  Guilford,  at  that  time  the  most 
populous  town  in  the  state,  numbering 
nearly  3000  souls.  During  most  of  the 
revolutionary  war  4  majority  of  the  inhab- 


itants of  this  town  were  friendly  to  New 
York  and  were  therefore  denominated 
"Yorkers;"  and  at  their  town  meetings 
it  was  usually  a  part  of  their  business  to 
appoint 44  a  committee  to  defend  the  town 
against  the  pretended  state  of  Vermont." 

In  several  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
particularly  in  Brattleborough,  the  disaf- 
fected towards  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont were  considerably  numerous,  and 
there  was  in  these  towns  an  organized 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  conventions  of  delegates  from  them 
occasionally  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  an  uniform  plan  of  resistance 
throughout  the  whole.  The  measures  of 
the  government,  most  vigorously  opposed, 
were  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the  draft- 
ing of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  state; 
and  it  was  a  customary  part  of  their  busi- 
ness at  their  town  meetings  in  Guilford, 
while  the  Yorkers  were  a  majority,  to  ap- 
point a  special  44  committee  to  forbid  the 
constable  acting."  And  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority at  their  town  meetings,  the  new  state 
people  were  frequently  excluded  from  the 
polls  by  an  armed  force,  collected  from 
the  neighboring  towns. 

It  appears  that  in  Guilford  and  some  of 
the  other  towns,  the  two  parties  had  each 
a  town  organization  of  their  own,  and  that, 
in  some  cases,  there  were  two  sets  of 
town  officers,  one  professing  allegiance 
to  Vermont,  and  the  other  to  New  York. 
Between  these,  and  their  partizans  on 
each  side,  there  were  frequent  skirmishes, 
some  of  which  were  not  terminated  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood.  During  the 
years  1783  and  1784,  the  enmity  of  the 
parties  was  carried  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Social  order  was  at  an  end  ;  physicians 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  sick  without 
a  pass  from  the  several  committees.  Hand- 
bills from  various  quarters  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Relatives  and  neigh- 
bors were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The 
laws  of  Vermont  were  disregarded  by  the 
partisans  of  New  York,  and  her  executive 
officers  were  openly  resisted. 

In  this  state  of  things,  in  the  summer 
of  1783,  General  Ethan  Allen  was  direct- 
ed to  call  out  the  militia  for  enforcing  the 
laws  of  Vermont,  and  for  suppressing  in- 
surrection and  disturbances  in  the  county 
of  Windham.  Allen  proceeded  from  Ben- 
nington at  the  head  of  100  Green  Moun- 
tain Bovs,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Guilford, 
he  issued  the  following  proclamation,  con- 
cluding it  with  an  oath  :  44/,  Ethan  Jlllcn, 
declare  that  unless  the  people,  of  Guilford 
peaceably  submit  to  the  authority  of  Ver- 
mont, the  town  shall  be  made  as  desolate 
as  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 
The  Yorkers  having  fired  upon  Allen  and 
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his  men,  were  pursued,  and  all  either  ta- 
ken prisoners  or  dispersed.  Those  taken 
were  put  under  bonds  for  their  good  be- 
havior, and  were  compelled  to  furnish 
supplies  and  quntXers  for  the  troops.  Un- 
der Allen's  martial  law,  the  constable 
found  no  difficulty  in  the  collection  of 
taxes:  nor  was  he  very  scrupulous  about 
the  sum  assessed  in  the  tax  bill.  Produce, 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  whatever 
else  could  be  found  belonging  to  the  most 
violent  Yorkers,  were  taken  and  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state. 


Durinij  the  f< 


ir  winter  the  distur- 


bances became  still  more  serious.  On  the 
nijjhtof  the  17th  of  January,  1784,  a  party 
of  Yorkers  from  Guilford,  commanded  by 
David  Ashcroft  and  William  White,  about 
12  o'clock  at  night,  attacked  the  inn  of 
Joaiah  Arms  in  Brattleborough,  which 
was  the  quarters  of  General  Farnsworth, 
Mnjor  Hoyden,  Constable  Waters,  and 
some  others  holding  offices  under  the 
government  of  Vermont,  and  demanded 
the  immediate  surrender  of  Waters,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  extorting  taxes  from 
persons  professing  allegiance  to  New 
York.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  make 
an  effectual  resistance  to  an  armed  force, 
Waters  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkers,  but  not  till 
after  they  had  fired  about  30  balls  through 
the  house,  and  wounded  Major  Boyden 
in  the  leg,  and  shot  a  traveller  through 
the  thigh.  Waters  was  carried  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  the  party  being  pursued 
by  a  few  Vcrmontcrs,  he  was  released  the 
next  day  and  returned. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  had,  at  their 
session  in  October,  "voted  to  raise  20(1 
men  for  the  defence  of  Windham  county 
■against  the  Yorkers."*  After  the  affair 
at  Brattleborough,  finding  the  people  of 
Guilford  determined  to  oppose  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  Colonel  S.  R.  Bradley,  at 
the  head  of  this  force,  proceeded,  January 
18th,  to  that  town  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  collections.  The  parties  of 
Yorkers  were  all  dispersed  without  oppo- 
sition, excepting  one  which  had  collected 
near  the  line  of  Massachusetts.  This 
party,  consisting  of  25  men,  fired  upon 
the  Vcrmonjters  as  they  advanced,  by 
which  one  man  was  severely  wounded. 
The  Yorkers  then  retreated  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  over  the  line  into  Massachu- 
setts. Several  of  the  leaders  were,  how- 
ever, taken  and  brought  to  merited  pun- 
ishment, by  whipping,  fine,  and  pillory. 1 
Another  skirmish  occurred  on  the  5th  of 


*  .V  <*n  IVIirmry  *r»Mion  in  1784,  tbo  number 

t  S">-  <'.>!.  Sfpplien  R.  rtrnHlrf'H  letter  nubliibod 
in  S|h>oimu'»  Vttcmoot  Journal  in  Fob.  176*. 


March,  between  a  company  of  Vermon- 
ters  under  Captain  Knights,  and  a  party 
of  Yorkers,  near  the  south  part  of  Guil- 
ford, in  which  the  latter  had  one  man 
killed  and  Beveral  wounded;  but  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1784,  the  Yorkers 
found  their  property  mostly  confiscated, 
and  themselves  so  harshly  handled  by  the 
civil  and  military  authority  of  Vermont, 
that  they  either  submitted  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  or  aban- 
doned the  country,  and  settled  in  other 
places.  The  greater  part  of  them  fled  in- 
to the  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  upon 
lands  especially  granted  by  that  state  for 
the  benefit  of  these  sufferers.  This  dis- 
persion of  her  partisans  from  the  county 
of  Windham  terminated  the  attempts  of 
New  York  to  maintain  her  authority  in 
Vermont  by  means  of  a  military  force  ; 
and,  although  she  did  not  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Vermont, 
she  probably,  from  this  period,  relinquish- 
ed all  hope  of  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment of  Vermont,  or  of  preventing  the 
final  acknowledgment  of  her  indepen- 
dence by  Congress. 

These  disturbances,  growing  oat  of  the 
controversy  with  New  York,  were  fol- 
lowed by  some  others  of  a  different  char- 
acter. During  the  long  protracted  war 
with  Great  Britain,  the  people  had,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  neglected  their  private 
concerns,  and,  when  that  contest  was 
brought  to  a  favorable  termination  and 
they  were  allowed  an  opportunity  to  look 
about  them,itwas  found  that  the  affairs,not 
only  of  individuals,  but  of  the  states  and 
the  general  government,  were  in  a  most 
embarrassed  and  wretched  condition.  The 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  exceeded 
$40,000,000,  and  many  of  the  states  had 
contracted  debts  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
amounting  to  several  millions.  The  build- 
ings and  farm 8  of  individuals  had  gone  to 
decay,  and  their  business  had  become  de- 
ranged by  neglect,  and  not  a  few  had  been 
obliged  to  contract  large  debts  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families.  The  creditors,  both 
of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  were  be- 
coming clamorous  for  their  pay ;  while 
the  resources  of  the  country  were  exhaust- 
ed, the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
rapidly  depreciating,  and  the  amount  of 
specie  in  existence  being  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  the  manner  in 
which  these  debts  were  to  be  paid, — these 
creditors  satisfied, — was  a  subject  of  deep 
solicitude. 

In  this  state  of  things,  taxes  were  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  general  and  state*  governments, 
and  the  courts,  which  had  been  to  a  very 
great  extent  suspended  from  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  war,  again  resumed 
their  functions,  and  numerous  suits  for 
the  collection  of  debts  were  entered  upon 
their  dockets.  These  attempts  to  enforce 
collections,  in  the  then  exhausted  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  country,  produced 
very  extensive  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people,  and  conventions  of  the  malcon- 
tents were  assembled  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  at  which  their  grievances 
were  discussed,  and  resolutions  passed, 
breathing  threatenings  of  opposition  and 
violence  to  the  civil  and  judicial  authori- 
ties. As  the  shortest  way  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  prevent,  by  force,  the  sit- 
ting of  the  courts  in  which  the  suits  were 
pending ;  and  various  attempts  were  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  carry 
this  determination  into  execution,  which, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  resulted  in 
the  memorable  Shays  Insurrection,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1786  and  begin- 
ning of  1787. 

The  condition  of  Vermont  at  this  pe- 
riod, was  much  better  than  that  of  the 
confederated  states.  She  had  managed 
to  pay  her  own  troops  during  the  war,  by 
the  avails  of  her  public  lands  and  other 
means,  and  having  no  connexion  with 
Congress,  no  part  of  the  burden  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  rested 
on  her.  But  she  was  not  equally  exempt 
from  the  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  operated  in  the  confederated  states. 
Many  of  the  people,  though  possessed  of 
houses  and  lands,  were,  in  other  respects, 
in  low  and  straitened  circumstances  and 
ao  much  incumbered  with  debts,  that  their 
immediate  payment  in  the  present  scar- 
city of  money,  would  require  the  sacrifice 
of  all  they  had,  and  reduce  themselves 
and  families  to  a  state  of  penury  and  star- 
vation. Thus  situated,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
judicial  authority,  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  the  neighboring  states,  should 
make  its  appearance  in  Vermont. 

So  early  as  the  spring  of  1784,  a  con- 
vention from  several  towns  was  assem- 
bled at  Wells,  by  which  sundry  reso- 
lutions were  passed  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral sufferings  and  embarrassments  of  the 
people,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  execration 
was  meted  out  to  the  lawyers  and  sheriffs, 
but  no  disposition  was  manifested  in  this 
state  to  oppose  the  collection  of  debts  by 
force  till  the  year  J  786.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple becoming  severe  and  their  complaints 
loud,  on  account  of  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  money,  Governor  Chittenden  in  the 
month  of  August  published  an  address  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  atate,  which  was 


evidently  dictated  by  a  paternal  regard  to 
their  welfare  and  happiness.  In  this  ad- 
dress he  earnestly  exhorts  the  people  to 
be  industrious  and  economical— to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign productions,  and  to  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  flax  and  wool,  and 
the  various  necessaries  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing; and  he  expresses  the  anxious  hope 
thut  by  their  prudence  and  diligence— by 
their  mutual  forbearance  and  kindness — 
together  with  such  assistance  as  the  leg- 
islature should,  at  its  next  session,  be 
able  to  afford, — their  sufferings  would  bo 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  and 
themselves  become  a  prosperous  and  hap- 
py people. 

In  October,  the  legislature  met  at  Rut- 
land, and  measures,  designed  to  relieve 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  peo- 
ple, occupied  a  large  share  of  the  session. 
In  pursuance  of  this  object  two  acts  were 
passed  ;  one  making  all  such  articles  a 
tender  upon  execution,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  either  of  the  United  States,  as  are  made 
a  tender  upon  execution  by  their  respect- 
ive laws;  and  the  other,  compelling  cred- 
itors to  receive  specified  articles  in  pay- 
ment, after  the  expiration  of  the  times 
limited  in  the  contract.*  A  preamble  and 
sundry  resolutions  were  also  adopted,  ex- 
pressive of  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the 
assembly  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple and  relieve  their  embarrassments,  and 
requiring  the  people  to  assemble  in  tiieir 
respective  towns  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of 
January,  at  the  usual  place  of  holding 
freemen's  meetings,  and  there  express  by 
Yea  or  Nay  their  approval  or  disapproval 
of    emitting  a  small  bank  of  paper  money 
on  loan  or  otherwise," — of  continuing  the 
acts  above  mentioned,  and  of  a  general 
tender  act.    The  yeas  and  nays  on  these 
subjects  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
speaker  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  session.  But 
these  several  acts  and  resolutions  did  not 
serve  to  quiet  all  the  people;  for  there 
were  many  who  did  not  intend  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  debts  in  any  way,  and 
they  judged  it  the  shortest  method  of 
avoiding  payments  to  prevent  the  sitting 
of  the  courts,  in  which  judgments  and 
executions   might   be  obtained  against 
them ;  and  two  attempts  of  this  kind  were 
made  shortly  after  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature at  which  the  above  acts  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  one  in  the  county  of 
Windsor,  and  the  other  in  the  county  of 
Rutland. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  1786,  the 

*  Th«*o  act!>  may  ba  found  ia  Slade'i  Vt.  Btata 
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time  fixed  by  law  fbr  holding  the  court  of 
common  pleas  at  Windsor,  a  mob  of  about 
30  armed  men,  headed  by  Benjamin  Steb- 
bins  and  Robert  Morrison, assembled  near 
the  court-hoii9e  with  the  obvious  design 
of  preventing  the  sittinff  of  the  court. 
They  were  waited  on  by  Benjamin  Wait, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  riot  act  was 
read,  and  they  were  ordered  to  disperse; 
which  order,  after  a  little  hesitation,  they 
judged  it  prudent  to  obey.  The  court 
then  went  in,  and  proceeded  to  business 
without  molestation. 

Warrants  having  been  issued  for  the 
ringleaders  of  the  insurgents,  Morrison 
was  soon  arrested,  and  indicted  for  a  riot. 
He  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  up- 
on the  mercy  of  the  court.  The  court  sen- 
tenced him  to  suffer  one  month's  impris- 
onment, to  procure  bonds  of  £100  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  two  years,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £10,  and  the  costs  of  suit.  The 
insurgents,  who  belonged  principally  in 
Hartland,  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Morri- 
son, assembled- at  the  house  of  Captain 
Lull,  in  that  town,  to  the  number  of  about 
40,  under  arms,  with  the  intention  of  res- 
cuing their  leader.  This  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  court,  they  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  procure  assistance,  proceed  to 
the  place,  arrest  the  insurgents,  and  com- 
mit them  to  prison.  The  sheriff  having 
collected  a  small  force,  proceeded  in  the 
night  to  Hartland,  came  upon  the  insur- 
gent* unawares,  and,  after  a  short  scuffle, 
in  which  some  slight  wounds  were  in- 
flicted, but  no  lives  lost,  he  succeeded  in 
taking  and  committing  to  prison  27  of 
their  number.  These,  on  being  arraigned 
before  the  court,  pleaded  guilty,  and  were 
sentenced  to  pay  fines,  and  costs  of  court, 
and  procure  bonds  for  their  good  behavior 
for  one  year.  This  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  Windsor  county,  and  the 
militia,  which  had,  during  these  transac- 
tions, turned  out  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  returned  to  their  homes. 

A  few  days  after,  a  scene  somewhat 
similar  waa  acted  at  Rutland.  On  the 
21st  of  November  the  court  opened  at 
that  place,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  mean  time,  a  committee, 
pretending  to  have  their  appointment 
from  the  people,  waited  on  the  court  and 
requested  them  to  adjourn  without  day. 
The  court  informed  them  that  after  call- 
ing the  docket  and  attending  to  the  ne- 
cessary business  of  the  day,  they  would 
take  their  request  into  consideration.  On 
opening  the  court  in  the  afternoon,  one 
Col.  Lee,  at  the  head  of  about  100  mal- 
contents, rushed  into  the  court  house,  and 
in  a  most  insolent  and  riotous  manner 


began  to  harangue  and  threaten  the  court 
for  not  adjourning  agreeably  to  request, 
upon  which  the  court  ordered  the  sheriff 
to  adjourn  till  9  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  mob  now  refused  to  let  the  court 
depart ;  called  for  arms,  which  were  im- 
mediately brought  from  a  neighboring 
house,  where  they  had  been  lodged  for 
the  occasion,  and  placed  sentries  at  the 
door  and  around  the  house,  making  pris- 
oners of  the  sheriff,  judges,  and  a  number 
of  other  gentlemen,  whom  they  kept  in 
confinement  for  several  hours ;  but,  find- 
ing they  were  not  to  be  intimidated,  they 
were  suffered  to  depart.  In  the  evening 
a  committee  of  the  insurgents,  who  styled 
themselves  Regulators,  again  waited  up- 
on the  judges  at  their  lodgings,  and  re- 
newed their  demand  for  an  adjournment 
without  day,  but  were  informed  that  it 
could  not  be  complied  with — that  not  only 
their  oath  and  duty,  but  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  government,  obliged  them 
to  proceed  in  the  necessary  business  of 
the  court.* 

Irritated  at  this  answer,  the  rioters  re- 
solved to  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  the  sit- 
ting of  the  court  the  next  day.  With  this 
view  they  took  possession  of  the  court- 
house, and  messengers  were  sent  to  rally 
re-enforcements  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  the  mean  time,  orders  wrre 
sent  to  Col.  Clark  and  Col.  Pearl  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Spafford  to  call  out  the  militia 
without  loss  of  time  for  the  support  of 
government.  These  orders  were  issued 
about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  were 
responded  to  with  such  alacrity  that  by 
9  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  two  colo- 
nels above  mentioned  appeared  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  protect  the  court  from  fur- 
ther insult  or  molestation. 

The  insurgents  left  the  court-house 
early  in  the  morning,  but  continued  in 
the  vicinity  during  the  day  to  the  number 
of  150.  In  the  evening,  several  of  their 
leaders  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison;  but  Lee,  the  chief  in  command, 
made  his  escape,  and  Capt.  CooJy,  of 
Pittsford,  retired  with  about  40  of  the  in- 
surgents in  a  body.  The  insurgents  ar- 
rested were  put  upon  trial,  found  guilty, 
and  fined  from  £3  to  £25  each,  according 
to  the  aggravation  of  their  offence,  ana 
were  required  to  find  sureties  for  their 
good  behavior  for  one  year. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents,  who  had  escaped  arrest,  sent 
expresses  through  the  country  with  the 


•  This  firm  nnd  dignified  reply  of  the  court  any 
bo  found  «t  ionftb  in  th«  Vermont  Cacetto,  pruned 
at  Bennington,  Due.  II,  1786. 
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most  false  and  groundless  reports  respect- 
ing the  answer  of  the  judges,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
26th  of  November,  the  insurgents  again 
assembled  in  Rutland  to  the  number  of 
200.  These  were  mostly  men  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  riots  of  the  pre- 
ceding Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and 
when  they  had  ascertained  the  facts  in 
the  case,  and  the  utter  falsehood  of  the 
reports,  which  had  induced  them  to  coun- 
tenance the  rebellion,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
government,  and  joined  the  militia  under 
Col.  Clark.  This  so  disheartened  the  re- 
mainder that  they  immediately  dispersed, 
and  left  their  leaders  to  their  fate.  On 
Monday  evening,  every  thing  being  quiet, 
the  militia  received  the  thanks  of  the 
court  for  their  prompt  and  efficient  ser- 
vices, and  were  discharged.  The  court 
continued  to  sit  unmolested  till  it  had  fin- 
ished its  business,  and  then  adjourned 
without  day. 

Thus  terminated  the  feeble  attempts  to 
impede  the  course  of  justice  in  Vermont; 
and  the  event  showed,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  distress  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, the  yeomanry  of  the  country  were 
firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  and  would  utterly  dis- 
countenance any  resort  to  lawless  vio- 
lence for  the  redress  of  grievances.  It 
showed  that  it  was  the  settled  determina- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
support  the  constitution  and  government 
of  their  choice,  the  courts  of  justice  which 
they  had  established  and  the  laws  which 
they  had  enacted,  as  the  only  sure  means 
of  securing  to  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  and 
to  endure  patiently  the  evils  and  suffer- 
ings under  which  they  labored,  until  by 
peaceable  and  constitutional  means  their 
removal  could  be  effected. 

The  next  session  of  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature, after  the  transactions  which  have 
just  been  related,  was  commenced  at  Ben- 
nington on  the  15th  of  February,  1787, 
and  on  the  2d  day  of  March  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  ordered  to  be  published  : 

44  Resulted,  That  this  honse  entertains 
a  high  sense  of  the  services  done  to  this 
state  by  the  officers  and  soldiers,  whose 
spirited  exertions  crushed  the  late  daring 
insurrection  against  government  in  the 
counties  of  Rutland  and  Windsor,  and 
does  hereby  return  the  said  officers  and 
soldiers  their  hearty  thanks." 

At  this  session,  the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  January  up- 
on the  questions  submitted  to  the  people 
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at  the  October  session,  as  already  men- 
tioned, were  laid  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  exhibited  the  followiug  re- 
sults. 

1st.  Shall  there  he  established  a  Rank 
for  the  issue  of  paper  money  on  loan  to 
the  people  ?  Yeas  456,  Nays  2,107.  2dly. 
Is  it  expedient  to  pass  a  general  Tender 
Act  ?  Yeas  150,  Nays  8*1.  3dly.  Shall 
the  present  act  making  articles  a  tender 
on  execution  be  continued?  Yeas  481, 
Nays  611.  4thly.  Shall  the  act  for  the 
fulfillment  of  contracts  in  kind  after  the 
specified  time  of  payment  is  elapsed,  pass- 
ed in  October,  1786,  be  continued  ?  Yeas 
855,  Nays  225.  An  act  was  also  passed 
making  neat  cattle,  beef,  pork,  sheep, 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  a  lawful  ten- 
der, if  turned  out  by  the  debtor  on  any 
execution,  which  must  be  received  by  the 
creditor  at  the  value  of  their  appraisal  by 
men  under  oath.  These  proceedings  serv- 
ed to  check  the  legal  enforcement  of  col- 
lections ;  the  people,  relieved  in  a  meas- 
ure from  vexatious  litigation,  now  applied 
themselves  with  greater  diligence  to  their 
respective  avocations;  business  gradually 
resumed  its  wonted  activity  ;  the  earth, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  rewarded 
abundantly  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  ; 
and  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
people  were  soon  relieved  and  forgotten 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  prosperity  and 
happi 


Section  IV. 

Settlement  of  the  Controversy  with  Keto 
York,  and  the  admission  of  Vermont 
into  the  Union. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1783,  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  were  signed, 
which  terminated  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  established  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  By  this  event, 
Congress  was  in  a  great  measure  relieved 
from  its  embarrassments  with  regard  to 
Vermont,  and  Vermont  released  from  her 
fears.  The  British  army  upon  the  north- 
ern frontiers  of  Vermont,  whose  efforts 
had  been  so  long  paralyzed  by  the  artful 
policy  of  a  few  individuals,  was  now 
withdrawn,  and  the  people  of  Vermont 
were  now  in  little  dread  of  external  foes, 
nor  very  solicitous  for  an  immediate  union 
with  the  confederated  states.  Their  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  much  impaired  by 
the  evasive  and  vacillating  policy  of  that 
body  with  regard  to  Vermont,  during  the 
war,  was  now  dearly  destroyed.  They 
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beheld  the  United  States  without  a  cur* 
rency,  without  any  adequate  revenue, 
while  their  armies  were  unpaid  and  dis- 
satisfied, their  credit  gone,  and  the  gov- 
ernment daily  sinking  into  insignificance 
and  contempt. 

Vermont,  on  the  other  hand,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  refused  admission  into 
the  federal  union,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
freed  from  the  difficulties  in  which  con- 
gress and  the  confederated  states  were 
involved.  Her  government,  having  learn- 
ed wisdom  from  experience,  was  moving 
prosperously  onward  and  was  daily  in- 
creasing in  firmness  and  efficiency.  The 
United  Slates  had  contracted  an  immense 
debt  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
the  calls  of  Congress  upon  the  people  to 
pay  this  debt,  could  not  reach  into  Ver- 
mont. Vermont,  it  is  true,  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  forces  which  she  had  raised  for 
her  own  defence,  but  these  were  few,  as 
she  had,  during  much  of  the  war,  relied 
for  safety  more  upon  her  policy,  than  her 
power.  And,  much  of  the  territory  of 
Vermont  being  ungranted  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  legislature,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  settlers  from  other  states,  invi- 
ted hither  by  the  mildness  and  efficiency 
of  the  government,  the  comparative  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  and  the  fertility  and 
cheapness  of  the  lands,  annually  made 
large  accessions  to  her  population  and 
resources,  and  enabled  her,  out  of  the 
avails  of  her  public  lands,  to  supply  her 
treasury  and  pay  her  debts  without  im- 
posing oppressive  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  of  Vermont,  observing 
that  their  own  condition  was  gradually 
improving,  while  that  of  their  neighbors 
was  constantly  growing  worse,  ceased  to 
regard  their  admission  into  the  union  as 
an  event  to  be  desired,  or  calculated  to 
better  their  condition. 

In  this  state  of  things,  many  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  philanthropists  in 
the  United  States  began  to  be  filled  with 
apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  operation 
and  tendency  of  public  affairs.  They 
perceived  that  the  powers,  with  which 
Congress  was  invested,  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  government, 
and  that  a  new,  more  solid  and  efficient 
organization  was  indispensable,  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  nnd  their  posterity,  the  blessings 
of  that  liberty  and  independence,  which 
they  had  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  blood,  and  toil,  and  treasure.  At 
the  suggestion  of  James  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  conformity  with  a  resolution 
of  Congress,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  several  United  States  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  which,  after  ma- 


CONSTITUTION  OF  UNITED  STATE?. 


ture  deliberation,  adopted  a  Constitution, 
which  gave  and  secured  to  the  central 
government  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
give  it  firmness  and  efficiency.  This 
constitution  was  ratified  by  the  states, 
and  the  first  Congress  assembled  under 
it,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1781). 

After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the 
new  Congress  were  carefully  observed  by 
the  people  of  Vermont.  During  two  ses- 
sions they  found  the  government  laboring 
to  restore  public  confidence  by  providing 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  equal  law  and 
justice  in  every  department  of  the  federal 
government.  Their  measures  appeared 
to  be  marked  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
prudeuce,  as,  in  a  great  degree,  to  restore 
to  the  people  of  Vermont  that  confidence 
in  the  federal  government,  which  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  evasive  and 
vacillating  policy  of  the  old  Congress, 
and  to  remove  the  aversion,  which  they 
had  for  some  time  felt,  to  a  confederacy 
with  the  United  States. 

The  ancient  difficulty  with  New  York, 
however,  remained  unsettled.  That  state 
well  knew  that  Vermont  would  now  re- 
main a  free  and  independent  state,  and 
she  probably  felt  but  little  anxiety  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  But  the  former 
governors  of  New  York  had  made  grants 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Vermont,  the  va- 
lidity of  which,  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont refused  to  admit,  and  the  grantees 
were  constantly  complaining  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  of  the  injury  done 
them,  in  not  being  permitted  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  property.  The  govern- 
ment of  New  York  did  not  conceive  that 
it  was  under  very  strong  obligation  to  re- 
fund what  had  been  extorted  for  these 
grants  by  the  cupidity  of  the  royal  gover- 
nors of  that  province  before  the  war ;  yet, 
she  manifested  a  disposition  to  compro- 
mise the  matter,  and  have  the  difficulties 
adjusted  on  amicable  terms. 

Events  also  occurred  in  relation  to  the 
federal  government,  which  disposed  Now 
York  still  more,  to  admit  the  indepen- 
dence of  Vermont,  and  to  wish  her  con- 
federation with  the  United  States.  It  wan 
perceived  that  by  the  exclusion  of  Ver- 
mont, the  eastern  states  were  deprived  of 
their  just  representation  in  Congress,  and 
New  York  could  not  but  see,  that,  if  their 
old  difficulties  could  be  settled,  the  inter- 
ests and  influence  of  Vermont  would,  in 
almost  every  instance,  coincide  with  her 
own.  It  therefore  soon  became  apparent 
that  public  sentiment  in  New  York  was 
in  favor  of  a  reconciliation.  *  Vermont,  it 
was  siyd,  is  in  full  possession  of  indepen- 
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dence  ;  her  government  ia  as  well  organ- 
ixed  and  administered  as  that  of  the  other 
states  ;  and  shall  a  controversy,  which 
originated  in  the  proceedings  of  royal 
governors  and  councils,  whose  authority 
has  long  been  extinct,  be  permitted  to 
mar  the  constellation  of  America,  and  de- 
prive the  north  of  its  just  weight  in  the 
council  of  the  nation  ?' 

In  accordance  with  these  conciliatory 
views,  the  legislature  of  New  York,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  17d9,  passed  an  act  ap- 
pointing commissioners  with  full  powers 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Ver- 
mont, and  adjust  all  matters  of  controver- 
sy with  the  same.  On  the  23d  of  October 
following,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  their  part  to 
treat  with  those  of  New  York,  and  to  re- 
move all  obstructions'  to  the  admission  of 
Vermont  into  the  federal  union.*  The 
commissioners  on  both  sides  were  very 
anxious  that  an  adjustment  should  be  ef- 
fected, and  the  only  point  which  occa- 
sioned any  debate,  was  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  claimants  under  New 
York  grants  should  receive  from  Vermont, 
on  account  of  her  having  re-granted  the 
same  lands,  and  excluded  the  New  York 
grantees  from  their  possessions.  But  the 
settlement  of  this  poiut,  after  two  or  three 
meetings,  was  amicably  agreed  upon  by 
the  commissioners. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1700,  "  the  com- 
missioners for  New  York,  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  to  them  granted  for  that  pur- 
pose, declared  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  that  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont be  admitted  into  the  union  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  and  that  im- 
mediately upon  such  admission,  all  claims 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  shall  cease  ; 
and  thenceforth,  the  perpetual  boundary 
line  of  the  state  of  Vermont  shall  be  as 
was  then  holden  and  possessed  by  Ver- 
mont," that  is,  the  west  lines  of  the  most 
western  towns  which  had  been  granted 
by  New  Hampshire,  and  the  middle  chan- 
nel of  lake  Champlain. 

With  regard  to  the  lands  which  had 
been  granted  by  New  York,  "the  said 
commissioners,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  to 
tht-m  granted,  declare  the  will  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  that  if  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Vermont  should,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  17H2, 
declare  that  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
June,  1794,  the  state  of  Vermont  would 

*  Tlr*  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Vermont  wero 
Isnnc  Tic henor, Stephen  R.  Hradley,  Nnthuniel  Chip- 
man,  Elijah  Paine,  Ira  Allen,  St-phon  Jacob*  and 
Israel  Smith  :  and  on  the  part  of  N'ew  York,  Robert 
Y.Mei,  John  Lnn«in<j,  Gulinn  Vcrplnnk,  Pi  moon  Do 
Witt,  Egbert  Benson  and  Melaocthon  Smith. 


pay  to  the  state  of  New  York  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  that  immediately 
from  such  declaration  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  all  rights  and  ti- 
tles to  lands  within  the  state  of  Vermont, 
under  grants  from  the  government  of  the 
colony  of  New  York,  or  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  should  cease,"  those  excepted  s 
which  had  been  made  in  confirmation  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants. 

This  proposal  and  declaration  being  laid 
before  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  were 
readily  agreed  to  on  their  part ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  October,  17(J0,  they  passed  an 
act  directing  the  treasurer  of  the  state  to 
pay  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  time  pro- 
posed ;  adopting  the  west  line  above  men- 
tioned as  the  perpetual  boundary  between 
the  two  states  ;  and  declaring  all  the 
grants,  charters  and  patents  of  land,  lying 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  made  by  or 
under  the  late  colony  or  present  state  of 
New  York,  to  be  null  and  void,  those  only 
excepted  which  had  been  made  in  confir- 
mation of  the  grants  by  the  governor  of 
New  Hampshire.* 

Thus  was  terminated  a  controversy 
which  had  been  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  and  animosity  for  twenty-six  years  ; 
and  which  had,  on  the  part  of  Vermont, 
called  into  exercise  native  courage  and 
talents,  which  have  few  parallels  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  The  difficulties 
with  New  York  being  adjusted,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  proceeded  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  views  of  the  people  with  regard  to  an 
union  with  the  United  States.  This  con- 
vention assembled  at  Bennington,  on  the 
6th  day  of  January,  17iH,  and,  after  delib- 
erating and  debating  the  subject  for  four 
days,  it  was  finally  voted,  yeas  105,  and 
nays  2,  that  application  he  made  for  ad- 
mission into  the  federal  union  ;  and  the 
convention  was  then  dissolved. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1791,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  met  at  Bennington, 
and  on  the  18th,  they  chose  the  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Chipman  and  Lewis  R.  Morris, 

*  On  tho  8th  of  Juno,  1812,  Fmith  Thompson, 
Simeon  Do  Witt  and  George  Titbit*  were  Appointed 
on  tho  part  of  New  York,  and  on  tho  filh  of  No- 
vember following,  Joseph  Dmmn,  Henry  Olm  nnd 
Joel  Pratt  on  the  part  of  Vermont,  commi»«ioner» 
to  run  the  lino  between  the  two  slates,  which  was 
done  during  the  two succeeding  yearn,  l£VA  nn.l  1814, 
and  tho  nwsssry  monument*  rn  ctc  .l.  Tl  *■  south- 
wort  corner  of  tho  state  it  at  a  stone  on  .1  high 
hill,  distant  50  rhaint  N.  62'  W.  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  MassaehitsHls  ;  from  ill  r.re  nbing 
the  wept  side  of  I'ownal  tho  line  i*  very  irif-ulur, 
01  miy  be  »een  upon  my  Map,  till  it  r-m  li'-H  near 
tho  corner  of  Bennington,  froai  which  point  it  pur- 
sue* a  straight  course  till  it  reach*-*  Ponltticy  river. 
A  bill  anil  plan  of  thU  survey  are  pre<erv<-d  in  the 
office  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Btatb  at  Montpelior. 
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Esq.  commissioners  to  attend  Congress, 
■and  negotiate  the  admission  of  Vermont 
into  the  Union.  These  commissioners 
immediately  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and 
laid  before  the  president  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  and  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont ;  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  1791, 
Congress  passed  an  act  which  declared, 
»» that  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  l?i)l,  the 


said  state,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "the 
state  of  Vermont,"  shall  be  received  and 
admitted  into  their  union,  as  a  new  and 
entire  member  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  This  act  was  passed  without 
debate,  and  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
by  it  were  terminated  all  the  controver- 
sies with  regard  to  Vermont. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  VERMONT  AFTER  HER  ADMIS- 
SION INTO  THE  UNION. 


Section  I. 
Extending  from  the  admission  of  Vermont 

into  tlu  Vnion  in  171)1,  to  the  resignation 

and  death  of  Gov.  Chittenden  in  1707. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of 
Vermont  from  the  earliest  settlements 
down  to  the  time  of  her  admission  into 
the  federal  union.  Thus  far  her  history 
has  been  peculiar  to  herself,  and  has 
been  filled  with  incidents  of  uncom- 
mon interest;  the  more  so  on  account  of 
their  unlikeness  to  what  happened  in  any 
'other  individual  state.  Previous  to  the 
revolution,  all  the  original  states  of  the 
union  were  provinces  under  the  crown  of 
England,  each  having  an  organized  pro- 
vincial government.  But  not  so  with 
Vermont.  She  had  never  been  recognized 
by  the  crown  as  a  separate  jurisdiction  ; 
nor  had  she  herself,  after  the  royal  decis- 
ion in  1764,  by  which  she  was  placed  un- 
der New  York,  ever  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  that  province,  or  of  any  other 
external  power.  Regarding  herself  as 
placed  by  that  decision  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, her  citizens  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  politic — into  a  little  indepen- 
dent republic,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
defence,  and  by  the  boldness,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  prudence  of  her  statesmen,  she 
had  succeeded  in  organizing  an  efficient 
government  for  the  regulation  of  her  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  had  adopted  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  fully  adequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  people. 

But  from  the  time  of  the  admission  of 
Vermont  into  the  federal  union,  her  his- 
tory loses  in  a  great  measure,  its  separate 
and  peculiar  character,  and  becomes, 
either  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 


States,  or  resembles,  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, that  of  the  other  individual  states. 
We  shall,  therefore,  from  this  period,  in 
pursuing  the  chronological  order  of  events 
in  Vermont,  confine  ourselves,  principal- 
ly, to  a  rapid  sketch  of  her  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, reserving  for  separate  consid- 
eration the  history  of  our  literary  insti- 
tutions, religious  denominations  and  sev- 
eral other  topics. 

At  the  time  Vermont  became  a  member 
of  the  confederacy,  her  own  government 
had  become  systematic  and  stable  by  the 
practical  experience  of  thirteen  years,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  had  been  placed 
upon  the  foundation  of  its  present  consti- 
tution. At  the  head  of  these  governments 
were  two  men,  who  were  endeared  to  the 
people  by  their  long  and  disinterested 
public  services,  and  in  whose  abilities  and 
virtues  the  fullest  confidence  was  reposed. 
These  men  were  Thomas  Chittenden, 
governor  of  Vermont,  and  George  Wash- 
ington, president  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  era  in  the  history  of  Vermont 
and  in  that  of  the  United  Slates,  the  two 
governments,  though  occasionally  slight- 
ly agitated  by  the  bickerings  of  party, 
have  gone  steadily  onward  in  their  career 
of  prosperity,  diffusing  their  blessings 
through  every  portion  of  the  community. 
The  tranquillity  of  Vermont  was,  for  sev- 
eral years,  scarcely  affected  by  the  policy 
and  intrigues  of  demagogues  and  aspirauts 
after  office.  The  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  old  governor  was  so  general, 
that  the  politicians  scarcely  attempted  to 
bring  forward  any  other  candidate  for  the 
first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and 
neither  the  honors,  nor  the  emolument* 
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of  the  other  state  offices,  were  such  as  to 
render  them  objects  of  general  contest  or 
ambition.  The  legislature  met  annually 
in  the  beginning  of  October,  and  during 
the  first  week  of  the  session  they  usually 
proceeded  to  make  the  appointments  of 
the  civil  officers  for  the  succeeding  year, 
and  this  was  done  for  several  seasons 
without  any  considerable  electioneering 
or  management.  After  this  business  was 
disposed  of,  they  proceeded  to  enact  such 
laws,  as  were  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  people  ;  and  they  usually  completed 
the  whole  business  of  legislation  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  affording  to  artful  dema- 
gogues but  little  opportunity  to  acquire 
power,  influence,  or  popularity. 

During  this  period  of  tranquillity  and 
union,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  adopted 
a  digested  and  judicious  code  of  laws; 
and  for  a  while  nothing  seemed  to  mar 
the  general  harmony.  But  subsequent 
events  proved  this  tranquillity  to  be  like 
those  calms  which  precede  the  convul- 
sions of  nature.  Causes  were  then  in 
operation,  which  were  destined  to  produce 
fearful  divisions  and  animosities  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
French  nation,  urged  onward  by  their  in- 
fidel philosophy,  and  by  the  example  of 
America,  had  overthrown  their  establish- 
ed government,  abolished  the  ancient  re- 
straints of  law  and  religion;  and  they 
vainly  imagined  that  they  were  on  the 
high  road  to  a  state  of  perfectibility,  such 
as  the  world  have  never  yet  seen. 

The  American  people,  grateful  for  the 
aid  which  they  had  received  from  France, 
and  anxious  that  the  blessings  of  liberty 
should  be  more  generally  diffused,  had 
watched  the  progress  of  the  French  revo- 
lution with  deep  interest,  and  for  a  while 
it  was  generally  believed,  that  France 
would  become  a  republic  with  a  govern- 
ment much  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  But  when  she  abandoned 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  dis- 
carded morality  and  virtue,  many  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates  became  con- 
vinced that,  instead  of  promoting  rational 
liberty,  they  had  opened  the  flood-gates 
of  anarchy,  to  be  closed  only  by  a  despo- 
tism more  severe  than  that  under  which 
they  had  previously  groaned.  Thus,  while 
a  part  of  the  jK'ople  wished  to  go  forward 
and  follow  the  French  in  pursuit  of  their 
chimerical  scheme  of  perfectibility,  anoth- 
er party  was  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
and  chose  rather  to  remain  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  experience. 

In  this  manner  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Vermont  as  a  portion  of  the 
union,  gradually  became  divided  into  two 
distinct  parties,  both  of  which  avowed 


their  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  yet  both  desired  alterations 
in  that  instrument.  While  one  party 
wished  to  improve  the  constitution  by 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  government, 
the  other  wished  to  do  it  by  rendering  the 
government  more  democratic,  and  thus 
increasing  the  power  of  the  people.  These 
parties  by  degrees  increased  in  strength 
and  violence,  but  were  for  several  years 
much  restrained  in  their  proceedings  by 
the  virtue  and  influence  of  Washington, 
and,  in  Vermont,  by  the  judicious  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Chittenden. 

The  extreme  simplicity  which  charac- 
terized the  legislative  proceedings  of  Ver- 
mont, during  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  left  but  little  room  for 
the  intrigues  of  politicians,  or  for  the  pro- 
gress of  party  and  faction.  It  was  not 
then  the  custom  of  the  governor  to  make 
a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature, 
and  consequently  the  different  parties  had 
not  then  a  bone  of  contention  about  which 
to  wrangle,  as  they  had,  during  subse- 
quent administrations  ;  and,  previous  to 
the  resit/nation  and  death  of  Governor 
Chittenden,  in  17!>7,  party  spirit  in  Ver- 
mont cannot  be  said  to  have  assumed  a 
very  serious  aspect.  As  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Governor  Chittenden, 
Vermont  was  chiefly  enabled  to  establish 
her  independence  as  a  state,  and  as  he  for 
many  years  held  the  first  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  we  shall  close  this  section 
with  a  short  sketch  of  his  biography. 

It  has  so  happened,  that  almost  every 
age  of  the  world  has  produced  individuals, 
who  seem  to  have  been  moulded,  by  na- 
ture, particularly  for  tin*  exigencies  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  There  have 
always  been  some  master  spirits,  who 
were  peculiarly  fitted  to  control  the  agi- 
tated elements  of  public  opinion,  and 
either  to  6oothe  them  into  a  calm,  or  else 
to  mount  upon  the  wind  and  direct  the 
storm ;  and  the  results  attained  under 
their  guidance  have  usually  been  happy  to 
the  community,  or  otherwise,  according  as 
the  ruling  motives  of  the  leaders  have 
been  patriotic  or  selfish.  These  results, 
it  is  true,  are  materially  affected  by  tho 
amount  of  virtue  and  intelligence  among 
the  people;  but  virtue  and  intelligence 
do  not,  alone,  fit  an  individual  for  becom- 
ing a  popular  and  successful  leader  in 
troublesome  times.  There  is  necessary, 
in  addition  to  these,  a  certain  indescriba- 
ble tact  and  native  energy,  which  few  in- 
dividuals have  possessed,  and  which,  per- 
haps, no  one  in  our  state  has  manifested 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  Governor 
Chittenden. 

Governor  Thomas  Chittenden  was  born 
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at  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  6th 
day  of  January,  17&».  At  the  age  of 
about  20  years,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Meigs,  and  soon  after  removed 
to  Salisbury,  where,  by  his  industry  and 
economy,  he  acquired  a  handsome  landed 
property.  While  ho  resided  at  Salisbury 
he  represented  that  town  seven  years  in 
the  Connecticut  assembly,  became  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  a  colonel  of  the  militia 
of  that  state.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1 774, 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  as  Vermont  was  then 
called,  having  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Winooski,  or  Onion  river,  in  the 
township  of  Williston.  Here  he  arrived 
in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  not  know- 
ing the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  locate 
himself,  and  without  having  any  habi- 
tation provided  for  the  shelter  of  his 
family.  At  this  time  there  were  scarcely 
any  inhabitant*  in  Vermont  to  the  north- 
ward of  Rutland,  and  none  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  county  of  Chittenden,  excepting 
those  who  had  come  on  the  present  year. 
These  were  locating  themselves  at  Bur- 
lington,Colchester,  and  Komc  other  planes. 

Seated  upon  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
banks  of  the  Winooski,  labor,  well  direct- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  his  new  farm,  had 
procured  to  Mr.  Chittenden  the  neces- 
sary provision*  for  the  comfortable  sus- 
tenance of  his  family,  and  had  opened  to 
him  the  prospect  of  many  of  the  conven- 
iences of  life  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
flattering  than  the  prospect  of  rural 
wealth,  abundance  and  independence,  as 
the  natural  and  certain  consequence  of 
the  labor  of  his  hands  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
improvements,  and  pleasing  anticipations, 
that  the  war  of  the  Revolution  com- 
menced, and  the  frontier  settlements  be- 
came exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy — to  the  merciless  inroads  of  their 
savage  allies.  In  this  state  of  things,  in 
1775,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  employed,  with 
four  others,  as  a  committee  to  repair  to 
Philadelphia,  and  procure  intelligence 
with  regard  to  the  measures  which  Con- 
gress was  pursuing,  and  to  receive  advice 
respecting  the  political  measures  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants. 

The  retreat  of  the  American  army  from 
Canada,  in  the  sprjng  of  I77(i,  and  the 
advance  of  the  British  upon  lake  Cham- 
plain,  rendering  it  un«afc  for  the  few  set- 
tlers, scattered  along  the  western  border 
of  Vermont,  to  remain  upon  their  lands, 
this  section  of  the  countrv  was  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  retired 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  or 
into  Massachusetts'  and  Connecticut.  Mr. 
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I  Chittenden  removed  his  family  to  Arling- 
ton, in  June  of  this  year,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  safety  and  soon 

I  became  a  leading  man  in  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  Entering  with 
deep  interest  into  the  controversy  with 
New  York  respecting  the  titles  of  the 
lands  in  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  and 
being  more  acquainted  with  public  busi- 
ness than  any  of  the  settlers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  offices  which  he  had  held 
in  his  native  state,  he  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  man  most  suitable  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  operations. 
Mr.  Chittenden  perceived  that  the  gc n- 
eral  struggle  for  independence,  in  which 
the  colonies  were  now  engaged,  present- 
ed a  favorable  opportunity  for  terminating 
the  controversy  with  New  York,  by  erect- 
ing the  disputed  territory  into  a  new  state, 
and  establishing  a  separate  government ; 
and  having  adopted  this  decisive  plan  of 
sound  policy,  he  steadily  pursued  it,  till 
he  saw  the  independence  of  Vermont  ac- 
knowledged by  the  neighboring  states 
and  by  the  general  government. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  several  town- 
ships, which  met  at  Dorset,  September 
177(>,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  expediency  of  declaring 
Vermont  an  independent  state, and  at  the 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  convention  at 
Westminster,  January  ].">,  1777,  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  who  draughted  the 
declaration  of  independence,  which  was 
there  adopted,  and  also  a  member  of  anoth- 
er committee,  who,  at  (hat  time,  petitioned 
Congress,  praying  that  body  to  acknowl- 
edge Vermont  a  free  and  independent 
slate.  He  assisted  in  forming  the  first 
constitution  of  Vermonl.which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  J-uly  4d,  1777,  and 
in  1778  he  was  elected  the  first  governor 
of  Vermont,  which  office  he  held  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  till  his  death.*  He 

♦  In  17^9,  tliere  boinjj  no  election  of  covernor  Ijt 
the  people,  the  council  and  rcnr<*<icntativeii  in  joint 
ballot  marie  choice  of  Mow*  Robinson,  wherenpon 
a  committee  wu  appointor!  to  prepare  an  ndiireM 
of  thank*  to  fJov.  Chittenden  for  hu  ps«t  services, 
and  on  the  ]7tli  of  i »» tolx  r,  the  following  address 
was  adopted  by  the  general  assembly. 

44  To  the  Hon.  Thomas  Chittenden,  Ftqvire  : — 

Pis, — On  yonr  exit  from  the  important  office  of 
governor.  which  you  have  <o  lour  held  by  the  uni- 
ted Hollrnye*  of  ilie  people  of  I  his  mate,  the  ropre- 
h'-ntativr*  in  ^I'lurnl  iiR«embly  met  bee  leave  to 
adJn«.«*  you,  nn<l  publicly  dcmon«tr<ile.  the  sati«fao- 
tion  they  r-c|  in  your  late  mlministraiinn.  Tke 
oitir<  in  of  i  ervfont  must  contemplate  with  pleas- 
ure, \our  early  nnd  reiterated  endeavor*  to  c *t:ddi*h 
and  !fi;iii!iniii  llm  e\:»tot>ee  and  \\  elf-to'  of  this 
government— and  at  the  srnnc  time  feel  a  grateful 
nfini'  of  the  ninny  nnd  Rood  services  voti  lime  r«i»- 
di»r<  d  lliem,  rm  the  *npi»oticr,  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of  their  civil  liberties. 
T»*  '-?tesentativos  of  the  people  of 


♦ 
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one  of  the  eight  persons  who  secretly 
managed  the  negotiations  with  the  British 
in  Canada  in  l/HO,  and  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  witlt  such  consummate  adroit- 
ness and  skill  as  to  deceive  alike  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  effectually  to  secure  Vermont  from 
the  hostilities  of  the  enemy,  whose  forces 
were  all  this  time  in  possession  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  Vermont  without  any 
other  means  of  defence.  After  the  close 
of  the  war,  Governor  Chittenden  again 
removed  his  family  to  Williston,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  active  and 
useful  life.  Advanced  in  years  and  de- 
clining in  health,  in  the  summer  of  17l>7 
he  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  which 
he  had  held  for  18  years,  and  died  the 
same  season,  August  the  25th,  in  the&Jth 
year  of  his  age,  Moved  hy  his  family  and 
friends  and  sincerely  esteemed  and  la- 
mented bv  the  people  of  Vermont. 

As  already  remarked,  Governor  Chit- 
tenden possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
precisely  those  qualifications,  which  tilted 
him  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  act.  He  had  not,  indeed,  enjoyed 
many  of  the  advantages  of  education,  but 
his  want  of  education  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  possession  of  a  strong  and 
active  mind,  which  at  the  time  he  emi- 
grated to  Vermont,  was  matured  by  age, 
practised  to  business,  and  enriched  by  a 
careful  observance  of  men  and  things. 
His  knowledge  was  practical  rather  than 
theoretic.  He  was  regular  in  his  habits — 
plain  and  simple  in  his  manners — averse 
to  ostentation  of  equipage  or  dress,  and 
he  cared  little  for  the  luxuries,  the  blan- 
dishments or  the  etiquette  of  refined  so- 
ciety.  In  Bhort,  though  he  was  destitute 
of  many  of  the  qualifications  now  deemed 
essentia]  in  a  statesman,  he  possessed  all 
that  weTe  necessary,  and  none  that  were 
superfluous,  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  was  probably  far  better  fitted 
to  be  the  leader  and  governor  of  the  in- 
dependent, dauntless  and  hardy,  but  un- 
cultivated settlers  of  Vermont,  than  would 
have  been  a  man  of  more  theoretic  knowl- 
edge, or  polite  accomplishments. 


tbin  oeeesion,  request  vour  Honor  tr>  accept, 
for  vour  |i**t  •<Tfvirpn,  nil  thai  a  noble  and  goncrou* 
tnio.t  can  give,  or  wi.h  to  receive,— their  grautudt 
nnd  trarmeu  thanks  ,  and  it  i*  their  earnest  wi*h 
that,  in  your  unvaried  *?<•,  ortd  retirement  from  the 
enlijooa  'tiMk  of  public  Itl'e,  yon  may  en  joy  ull  the 
bl«Min£t  of  domestic  oa»o.  I  am,  may  it  pleuKo 
your  Honor,  (hy  order  anil  in  behalf  of  the  House,) 
with  the  grrute«t  renpert,  your  moat  obedient, 
hotnhle  »erv»nt.  Gideon  Otin,  Speaker." — Jrumal 
»/  tJu  Ltgalulnre  f»r  lTb'J,  page  2I>. 

Tbti  next  year  Mr.  Chittenden  was  elected  jjot- 
•mor  hr  the  people,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
till  bia  rsaignatiun,  a  little  before  bit  death, 


Gov.  Chittenden  met  the  legislature  of 
Vermont,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  October 
session  in  1796,  and  the  following  speech, 
which  is  alike  characterized  by  simplicity, 
sound  sense,  and  a  paternal  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  was  the  last  which 
he  ever  delivered  before  that  body.  His 
advice  with  regard  to  the  moral  character 
of  those  who  are  candidates  for  office, 
would  not  be  amiss  at  the  present  period. 
11  Gentlemen  oflht  Council  and  A$stvtbly . — 

So  well  known  to  you  are  the  manifold 
favors  and  blessings,  bestowed  on  us  as  a 
people,  by  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  recapitulate  them.  I  would,  there- 
fore, only  observe,  that,  but  a  few  years 
since,  we  were  without  constitution,  law, 
or  government; — in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion ;  at  war  with  a  potent  for- 
eign power;  opposed  by  a  powerful 
neighboring  stale;  discountenanced  by 
the  Congress  ;  distressed  by  internal  dis- 
sctilions ; — all  our  landed  property  in  im- 
minent dauger  and  without  the  means  of 
defence. 

Now  your  eyes  behold  the  happy  day, 
when  we  are  in  the  full  and  uninterrupt- 
ed enjoyment  of  a  well  regulated  gov- 
ernment, suited  to  the  situation  and  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  acknowledged  by  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  supported  by 
the  Congress, — at  peace  with  our  sister 
states,  among  ourselves  and  with  the 
world. 

From  whence  did  these  great  blessings 
come  ?  From  God.  Are  they  not  worth 
enjoying  ?  They  surely  are.  Does  it  not 
become  us  as  a  people  to  improve  them, 
that  we  may  have  reason  to  hope  that 
they  may  be  continued  to  us  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  ?  It  certainly  does. 

What  are  the  most  likely  means,  to  be 
taken  by  us  as  a  people,  to  obtain  this 
great  end  ? — To  be  a  faithful,  virtuous 
and  industrious  and  moral  people.  Does 
it  not  become  us  a  legislature,  to  take 
every  method  in  our  power,  to  encourage 
virtue,  industry,  morality,  religion  and 
learning? — I  think  it  does.  Is  there  any 
better  method,  that  can  be  taken  by  us, 
to  answer  this  purpose,  than  by  our  own 
example  ;  and  having  a  sacred  regard  to 
virtue,  industry,  integrity  and  morality, 
in  all  our  appointments  of  executive  and 
judicial  officers? 

This  is  the  day  we  have  appointed  to 
nominate  all  our  subordinate  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  throughout  the  state 
for  the  present  year.  The  people  by  free 
suffrages,  have  given  us  the  power,  and 
in  us  they  have  placed  their  confidence  ; 
— and  to  God,  to  them,  and  to  our  own 
I  consciences  we  are  answerable.  Suffer 
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me  then  as  a  father,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a 
lover  of  this  people,  and  as  one,  whose 
voice  cannot  be  much  longer  heard  here, 
to  instruct  you,  in  all  your  appointments, 
to  have  regard  to  none  but  those  who 
mum  tain  a  good  moral  character — men  of 
integrity,  and  distinguished  for  wisdom 
and  abilities;  in  doing  this,  you  will  en- 
courage virtue,  which  is  the  glory  of  a 
nation,  and  discountenance  and  discour- 
age vice  and  profaneness,  which  are  a  re- 
proach to  any  people."* 


Section  II. 

Legislative  proceeding*  in  Vermont  from 
the  year  17'J7  to 
The  popularity  of  governor  Chittenden 
and  the  certainty  of  his  re-election,  had 
hitherto  prevented  any  serious  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  bring  forward  other  candi- 
dates for  that  office.  But,by  his  resignation 
and  death,  the  political  parties  in  Vermont 
were  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  his 
influence,  and  new  motives  were  laid  be- 
fore them  to  arouse  their  activity  and  ex- 
ertions. The  two  great  parties  had  al- 
rendy  adopted  the  terms  federal  and  re- 
publican as  the  mottos  of  their  respective 
standards,  and  from  this  period  no  means 
were  left  unemployed  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  calculated  to  increase  their 
respective  influence  and  numbers. 

The  republican  party  were  believed  to 
favor  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  to  be  desirous  of  rendering  the 
government  of  the  Union  more  democratic, 
while  the  federalists  were  accused  of  par- 
tiality to  (Jlreat  Britain  and  of  a  wish  to 
make  the  government  of  the  United  States 
more  independent  of  the  people  and  mon- 
archical in  its  principles.  The  great  mass 
of  both  these  political  parties  undoubted- 
ly had  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart 
and  differed  but  little  in  their  views  of 
the  proper  means  of  promoting  it.  But, 
by  the  influence  and  arts  of  designing  pol- 
iticians and  demagogues  these  slight  dif- 
ferences were,  in  time,  so  magnified  and 
distorted  as  to  produce  the  most  violent  an- 
imosities among  friends  and  neighbors. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Vermont  assem- 
bly in  October,  I7!)7,  it  was  found  that 
no  governor  had  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  Isaac  Tichenor,  then  chief- 
justice  of  the  state  had  received  the  lar- 
gest number  of  votes.  The  choice  then 
devolving  upon  the  general  assembly, 
Mr.  Tichenor  was  elected  by  a  large  maj- 
oritv.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  by  making  a  speech  to  the  legisla- 
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ture,  and  thus  introducing  into  Vermont 
the  custom  of  the  other  states.  In  his 
speech  he  applauded  the  state  and  federal 
constitutions,  fully  approved  of  the  meas- 
ures of  Washington's  administration, and 
expressed  his  entire  confidence  in  the 
abilities  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  sentiments  of  the  speech  were  deci- 
dedly the  sentiments  of  the  federal  party. 

To  this  speech  the  legislature  returned 
a  respectful  answer  in  which  they  say 
"  we  are  not  disposed  to  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  or  integrity  of  those,  who 
have  been  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  general  government,  nor  to 
withhold  confidence  where  it  ought  to  be 
inspired  ;  but  give  support  and  energy  to 
every  measure,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will 
secure  ,or  promote  the  national  prosperity.'* 
The  two  political  parties  were  distinctly 
formed,  but  they  had  not  yet  reached 
that  state  of  insolence  and  acrimony, 
which  they  were  aAerwards  to  exhibit, 
and  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, the  public  good  was  yet  obviously 
paramount  to  the  promotion  of  party  in- 
fluence and  power. 

In  October,  17i)8,  the  legislature  met 
at  Vergennes.  Mr.  Tichenor  was  re-elect- 
ed governor  by  a  large  majority.  The 
country  was  now  much  agitated  on  ac- 
count of  the  insolent  and  lawless  proceed- 
ings of  the  French — their  refusal  to  receive 
American  ambassadors  and  their  demand 
of  tribute  under  the  name  of  a  loan ; 
and  the  governor,  in  his  speech,  express- 
ed the  strongest  disapprobation  of  their 
policy  and  proceedings.  The  bouse  re- 
turned an  answer,  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  French  ;  and  both 
were  in  the"  highest  tone  of  what  was 
called  federalism. 

Early  in  the  session  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  soon  after  adopted  by  a  vote  of  yeas, 
120,  and  nays,  23.    In  this  address  the 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  French 
were  treated  with  much  asperity.    It  ex- 
pressed the  entire  confidence  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  president,  and  the  fullest 
approbation  of  the  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  declared  the  willing- 
ness of  Vermont  to  take  up  arms,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  French.  To 
this  address,  Mr.  Adams  afterwards  re- 
turned a  very  polite  and  respectful  an- 
swer,  in   which  he  complimented  the 
people  of  Vermont  for  their  patriotism 
and  virtue,  and  expressed  the  high  satis- 
faction derived  from   the   assurance  of 
their  approbation. 
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It  -was  during  this  session,  that  pro- 
scription, on  account  of  political  opinion, 
was  first  practised  in  the  distribution  of 
the  civil  offices  in  Vermont.  Israel  Smith, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  and  who  was  a  man  of  uncor- 
rupted  integrity  and  virtue,  was  dropped 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  re- 
publican party,  and  another  person  cho- 
sen chief  justice  in  his  stead.  For  all 
the  important  offices,  the  selections  wore 
made  from  those  who  were  of  the  most 
decided  federal  principles,  and  with  the 
avowed  design  of  encouraging  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Adams,  and  of  checking 
the  progress  of  democracy. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  various 
officers  for  the  current  year,  the  political 
inflammation  subsided,  and  the  assembly 
proceeded  in  the  remaining  business  of 
the  session  with  their  usual  industry  and 
good  sense.  It  was  during  this  session 
that  application  was  made  by  some  Indian 
chiefs  in  Canada,  for  compensation  for 
lands  which  they  claimed  in  Vermont.* 
Their  claim  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of. 
the  present  counties  of  Addison,  Chit- 
tenden, Franklin  and  Grand  Isle.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  that  the  lands  claimed  had,  in 
tbeir  opinion,  formerly  belonged  to  said 
Indians,  but  whether  their  title  had  ever 
been  extinguished  by  purchase,  conquest, 
dereliction  of  occupancy,  or  in  any  other 
way  they  could  not  ascertain.  The  legis- 
lature supported  the  Indian  agents  during 
tbeir  attendance,  pave  them  a  hundred 
dollars  in  token  of  friendship,  and  thev 
returned  to  their  tribes  well  pleased  with 
their  present  success,  and  hoping  to  suc- 
ceed still  better  another  season. 

A  proposal  came  before  the  legislature 
at  this  session  from  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  providing 
that  no  person,  who  was  not  a  natural 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  titur  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, should  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  president,  or  vice-president,' or  of  sen- 
ator or  representative  in  Congress.  This 
proposal  was  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  assembly,  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  152  yeas,  and  only  five  in  the  negative 

In  October,  1709,  the  legislature  met 
at  Windsor.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to 
French  principles  and  measures,  contin- 
ued to  run  high.  The  speech  of  gover- 
nor Tichenor  highly  applauded  the  ener- 
getic measures  of  Mr.  Adams  for  putting 

a  stop  to  the  aggressions  of  the  French 

 — . — _ — .  — —  — —  

•  This  application  wan  ail'lroMed  to  tlw»  g overnor 
and  wa»  •ij'niHl  l>y  iwentv  imt ivi<hiati  calling  them- 
•«Ivm  cUff*.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Journal  ot 
tbe  General  Anwmbly,  for  1W,  page  105*. 
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upon  our  commerce,  and  expressed  the 
fullest  approbation  of  the  measures  of  his 
administration.  The  assembly  in  their 
answer  to  this  speech,  reciprocated  the 
same  sentiments,  and  congratulated  His 
Excellency  on  account  of  the  prosperity 
and  felicity  of  the  state  under  his  adminis- 
tration. In  the  appointment  of  civil  offi- 
cers, the  assembly  proceeded  with  more 
moderation  than  they  had  done  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  they  did  not  however  see 
fit  to  replace  those,  who  had  been  drop- 
ped on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  republican  party. 

At  this  session  the  governor  communi- 
cated to  the  assembly  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries respecting  the  claims  of  the  In- 
dians to  lands  in  Vermont;  which  was, 
that  the  said  claims,  if  they  ever  existed, 
were  fully  extinguished  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain,  in  17(>3, 
and  that  subsequently  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
1783,  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  ac- 
cordingly adopted  by  the  assembly  and 
communicated  to  the  chiefs  of  the  six  na- 
tions of  Indians  inhabiting  Lower  Can- 
ada.* The  questions  which  occasioned 
the  most  excitement  and  debate  related 
to  sundry  resolutions,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the,  assemblies  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  condemning  the  proceeding 
of  Congress  in  passing  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  and  declaring  individual 
states  to  be  the  legal  judges  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  yield 
obedience  to  them. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly of  Vermont,  expressing  the  roost  de- 
cided disappprobation  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  resolutions  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  They  declared  that 
"  it  belongs  not  to  »tate  legislatures  to  de- 
cide on  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws, 
made  by  the  general  government,  this 
power  being  exclusively  vested  in  tbe  ju- 
diciary courts  of  the  union."  On  the 
passage  of  these  resolutions  the  yeas  were 
104,  and  nays,  .">2,  which  clearly  shows 
the  strength  of  the  two  political  parties  in 
Vermont,  the  federalists  all  bein<r  in  fa- 
vor of  their  adoption,  and  the  republicans 
all  in  the  opposition.  The  minority  on 
this  occasion  entered  a  formal  protest  up- 
on the  journals  of  the  assembly,  assign- 
ing twelve  reasons  for  their  dissent  from 
the  majority.  This  protest  was  signed 
by  thirty-three  of  those  who  had  voted  in 
the  negative.  j 

This  year  a  serious  difficulty  had  arisen 
between  the  governraent  of  Vermont  and 

•Journal  of  the  Gwenil  Amiably,  for  1799,  p. 
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that  of  Canada,  respecting  one  John 
Gregg,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Canada 
by  some  persons  from  Vermont,  and 
drowned,  while  in  their  custody,  in  lake 
Chainplain.  These  persons  were  indict- 
ed before  the  court  at  Montreal  and  the 
governor  of  Canada  demanded  of  the  gov- 
ernor  of  Vermont  thot  they  should  be  giv- 
en up,  to  be  tried  for  the  supposed  murder. 
After  considerable  correspondence  and 
discussion,  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  and  credit  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  when  the  correspondence  and 
result  was  laid  before  the  Legislature,  that 
body  entertained  so  high  a  sense  of  the 
services  of  Governor  Tichenor  on  the 
occasion  that  they  passed  a  resolution  ap- 
proving of  his  conduct,  and  requesting 
him  to  inform  the  governor  of  Canada  that 
they  entertained  "a  very  high  sense  of 
the  liberal,  candid  and  delicate  manner  in 
which  that  unhappy  afTair  had,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  been 
treated  by  his  predecessor  and  him." 
Their  conduct,  when  our  sense  thereof  is 
known  to  our  fellow  citizens,  must  tend  to 
increase  the  general  desire  for  the  contin- 
uance of  a  mutual,  free,  and  amicable  in- 
tercourse with  the  country  over  which  he 
presides."! 

In  October,  1800,  the  legislature  met 
at  Middlebury.  The  political  excitement 
had  apparently  much  subsided.  In  his 
speech,  Governor  Tichenor  urged  the  at- 
tention of  the  assembly  to  the  particular 
affairs  of  the  state,  but  alluded  to  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  Adams, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation.  The 
answer  which  the  assembly  returned  was 
mild,  moral  and  sentimental ;  expressive 
of  the  difficulties  of  legislation,  and  the 
danger  of  being  governed  by  passion  or 
prejudice.  The  comnmu  business  of  the 
state  was  transacted  without  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  several  of  the  officers 
who  were  displaced  on  account  of  their 
republicanism  in  1708,  were  re-appointed. 

Another  election  of  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  soon  to  take  place.  It  was 
known  that  a  majority  of  the  Vermont 
assembly  were  in  favor  of  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Adams  ;  the  republican  members 
therefore  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  choice  of  electors  by  districts,  think- 
ing that  method  might  prove  more  favour- 
able to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  republican  can- 
didate, than  their  appointment  in  the  usu- 
al way  by  the  council  and  assembly,  or 
by  any  general  ticket.    After  a  long  dis- 


•  Got.  Robert  Prmcott  wu  governor  of  Canada 
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cusston  this  bill  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  05  to  73.  By  this  vote  it  appeared 
that  the  republican  party  had  considera- 
bly increased  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  majority  on  the  side  of  the  feder- 
alists amounted  to  only  twenty  two. 

The  Indians  having  been  so  well  sup- 
ported and  paid  at  their  former  attendance 
upon  the  legislature,  again  attended  and 
urged  their  claims  to  lands  in  Vermont. 
The  governor  informed  them  that  the  as- 
sembly had  decided  that  they  had  no  title 
or  just  claim  to  any  lands  in  Vermont — 
that  the  assembly  had  voted  to  give  them 
$50  to  defray  their  expenses  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  nations — but  that  no 
more  money  would  be  given  them,  either  to 
purchase  their  claims,  or  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses. These  decided  measures  brought 
the  affair  with  the  Indians  to  a  close. 
During  this  session  was  also  passed  an  act 
incorporating  and  establishing  a  college 
at  Middlebury  by  a  vote  of  117  to  51. 

The  events  of  1801,  gave  a  new  aspect 
to  political  affairs.  Mr.  Adams  lost  the 
election,  and  after  repeated  trials,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  the  4th  of  March,  and  in  his  inaugural 
address,  he  disclaimed  the  principles  of 
political  intolerance,  urged  those  of  can- 
dor and  magnanimity,  and  declared  that 
the  difference  of  political  opinions  was 
not  a  difference  of  principles.  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  diversity  of  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion and  government,  "  we  are,"  said  he, 
"  all  federalists,  we  are  all  republicans." 

By  so  frank  an  avowal  of  his  political 
opinions  and  intentions,  the  candid  of  all 
parties  were  led  to  believe  that  party  fac- 
tions and  animosities  were  about  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  all  would  now  unite 
in  support  of  the  federal  government. 
This  was  the  case  in  Vermont.  But  a 
short  time,  however,  elapsed  before  the 
United  States  attorney  and  marshal,  for 
the  district  of  Vermont,  were  removed 
from  office,  and  their  places- filled  by  per- 
sons of  decided  republican  sentiments. 
Similar -changes  were  made  in  other  states, 
and  it  was  now  believed  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, notwithstanding  his  professions, 
would  make  his  own  political  sentiments 
a  necessary  qualification  for  office. 

In  this  state  of  public  affairs,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  met  at  Newbury  in 
October,  1801.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  republican  party  now  had 
a  majority  of  about  twenty,  and  it  w.is 
now  generally  supposed  that  they  would 
adopt  the  same  course  pursued  by  the 
federalists  in  1798,  and  make  all  the  ap- 
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pointraents  to  office  from  their  own  polit- 
ical party.  But  thii  waa  not  the  case. 
Three  new  judges  were  appointed  for  the 
supreme  court ;  but  they  were  not  select- 
ed on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
but  on  account  of  their  supposed  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office.  In  the  other  ap- 
pointments, they  followed  the  customary 
method  of  regarding  the  county  nomina- 
tions, and  looked  rather  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate  than  to  his  political 
opinions.  The  customary  business  of 
legislation  was  pursued  with  diligence, 
calmness  and  impartiality. 

In  1708,  the  federalists  had  introduced 
the  custom  of  addressing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  republican 
party,  having  now  gained  the  ascendancy, 
thought  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple, br  a  respectful  address  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. A  committee  was  appointed,  and  an 
address  reported,  expressive  of  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
person  and  political  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  containing  no  reflections  upon 
the  former  administration.  When  this 
address  was  brought  before  the  house  for 
their  adoption,  the  federalists  proposed  a 
trifling  alteration  in  some  of  the  expres- 
sions, which  the  opposite  party  supposed 
was  designed  to  prevent  any  address  be- 
ing made.  A  debate  now  arose  about 
words  and  phrases,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  power  and  violence,  till  the 
spirit  of  party  was  wrought  almost  to 
phrenzy  and  madness.  This  debate  was 
continued  on  three  successive  days,  and 
ten  times  were  votes  taken  upon  it  by 
yeas  and  nays.  At  length,  after  some 
slight  alterations,  the  address  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  66  yeas  to  59  nay*.* 

In  October,  1802,  the  legislature  met  at 
Burlington,  and  Mr.  Tichenor  was  found 
to  be  re-elected  governor  by  a  respectable 
majority.  In  his  speech,  he  adverted  to 
the  alarming  progress  of  party  spirit,  and 
to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  it 
to  our  political  institutions.  The  house, 
as  usual,  appointed  a  committee  who  re- 
ported an  answer  to  the  speech.  This 
answer  was  intended  not  only  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  governor,  but  a  declaration  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  house  with  regard 
to  the  present  and  preceding  administra- 
tions of  the  general  government.  It  was 
written  in  a  peculiar  style,  abounding  in 
sly  insinuations,  fulsome  adulation,  and 
ambiguous  paragraphs.  The  debate  upon 
this  answer  was  warm  and  spirited,  but 
it  was  finally  adopted,  without  alteration, 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  85.  The  minority  en- 
tered upon  the  journals  of  the  bouse  a 

*  Am  Journal  of  Um  General  Aitembly  for  ItiOl, 
page  215. 


protest  against  this  answer,  signed  by  59 
members. 

After  this  business  waa  disposed  of,  and 
to  prevent  similar  occasions  of  excite- 
ment, one  of  the  members  gravely  intro- 
duced a  motion  to  recommend  that  the 
governor  should  not  hereafter  make  a  for- 
mal speech.  This  motion  was,  however, 
decided  in  the  negative,  and  happily  no 
other  business  was  brought  forward  which 
was  calculated  to  arouse  the  prejudices  or 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  members.  The 
republican  majority  waa  evidently  Icbs 
than  it  waa  the  preceding  year,  and  did 
not  venture  to  hazard  the  adoption  of  vio- 
lent or  proscriptive  measures.  The  ap- 
pointmenta  were  mostly  made  from  the 
republican  party,  but  the  business  of  the 
session  waa  generally  managed  with  pru- 
dence and  moderation. 

In  18U3,  the  legislature  met  at  West- 
minster. Every  part  of  the  country  waa 
now  agitated  by  political  intrigues  and 
debates.  The  governor  opened  the  ses- 
sion, aa  usual,  with  a  speech ;  but  he 
carefully  avoided  political  questions,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  im- 
mediately to  the  business  of  the  state. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  who  reported 
an  answer  to  his  excellency's  speech, 
which  waa  adopted  without  debate,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  call  up  the  feelings 
of  party,  till  the  appointment  of  civil  offi- 
cers came  on.  The  republicans  had  a 
amall  majority  in  the  house,  and  they  now 
resolved  to  employ  it  in  weakening  their 
opponents.  Several  of  the  judges  were 
displaced,  and  men  of  more  approved  re- 
publican principlea  appointed  in  their 
places,  and  the  work  of  proscription,  on 
account  of  political  opinions,  was  now 
carried  farther  than  it  was  by  the  federal- 
ists in  1798. 

The  subject  of  banks  first  came  beforo 
the  legislature  at  this  session.  Petitions 
were  received  from  Windsor  nnd  Burling- 
ton to  be  allowed  to  establish  banks  in 
those  towns  ;  and  bills  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  granting  the  privileges 
prayed  for,  but  they  were  returned  by  tho 
governor  and  council  non-concurred  in, 
accompanied  by  eight  reasons  against 
banking,  which  wen?  entered  on  the  jour- 
nal.* The  matter  wan  then  referred  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  It 
was  expected  that  proposal*  would  be  re- 
ceived from  Congress,  during  this  session, 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  oblige  the  electors  to  dis- 
tinguish, on  the  votes  given  in,  the  person 
intended  for  president  from  the  one  in- 
tended for  vice  president.  As  it  was  sup- 

•  See  Journal  of  Kcoer.l  Awombly,  1W»,  p.  585. 
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posed  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  1 
would  secure  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, the  republican  members  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  act  upon  it  before  they 
adjourned.  But,  finding  that  it  would 
require1  the  session  to  be  protracted  to  an 
unreasonable  length,  they  decided  upon 
an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  last  Tuesday  of  January. 

In  January,  1804,  the  legislature  met  at 
Windsor,  according  to  adjournment,  and 
the  proposed  amendment  was  laid  before 
them.  After  some  debate,  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  assembly,  yeas 
93,  nays  64.  This  same  question  was  be- 
fore the  legislature  in  1799,  and  was 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  94 
to  4'2.  In  this  ease,  all  the  federalists  vo- 
ted in  favor  of  the  proposed  alteration,  and 
all  the  republicans  against;  but,  in  1804, 
all  the  republicans  were  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  and  all  the  federalists  op- 
*  posed  to  it.  Trrtis  it  appears  that  both 
parties  had  totally  changed  their  votes  in 
the  course  of  four  years,  and  that  they 
had  either  changed  their  principles,  or 
that  they  acted  without  principle. 

In  October,  1804,  the  legislature  held 
their  annual  session  at  Rutland.  At  this 
session,  another  proposal  for  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  came 
before  the  assembly.  This  originated  in 
Massachusetts,  and  its  object  was  to  ap- 
portion the  representatives  from  the  sev- 
eral states  according  to  the  number  of  free 
white  inhabitants,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  elected  on  account  of  the  slaves  in 
any  state.  The  committee,  to  whom  this 
subject  was  referred,  reported  that  "  the 
amendment  proposed  would  materially 
affect  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
that  union  among  the  states,  so  essential 
to  our  national  prosperity,"  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  106  to  76. 
The  customary  business  of  the  session 
was  transacted  with  expedition  and  pro- 
priety. Complaint  having  been  made, 
that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  had 
taken  illegal  fees,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The  commit- 
tee reported  the  facts,  and  that  in  their 
opinion,  fees  had  been  taken  agreeably  to 
the  fee  bill.  The  house  accepted  the  re- 
port,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  facts,  but 
not  as  to  the  opinion  given  of  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  judges.  The 
legislature  then  adjourned,  leaving  the 
matter  in  this  state  of  indecision. 

In  October,  180.">,  the  assembly  met  at 
Danville.  The  governor's  speech  related 
principally  to  the  internal  affuirs  of  the 
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state,  and,  neither  that,  nor  the  answer, 
which  was  returned  by  the  assembly,  was 
calculated  to  arouse  party  feelings,  or  af- 
ford subjects  of  controversy.  The  com- 
plaint against  the  judges  for  taking  ille- 
gal fees  was  again  taken  up,  and  occupied 
the  assembly  for  several  days,  and  gave 
rise  to  much  warm  debate.  It  was,  how- 
ever, finally  "Resolved,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  house,  that  the  fees  taken  by 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were 
taken  with  upright  views,  and  that  no- 
further  order  ought  to  be  taken  on  the 
subject."  This  resolution  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  100  to  82. 

At  this  session,  two  more  proposals  for 
amending  the  constitution  of  the  United, 
States  came  before  the  legislature.  One 
from  North  Carolina,  having  for  its  object 
to  empower  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to 
prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  United  States ;  and  the  other  from 
Kentucky,  the  object  of  which  was  to  di- 
minish the  powers  of  the  United  States 
courts.  The  former  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  assembly  without  debate  or  oppo- 
sition, and  the  latter  was  referred  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  An  act 
was  passed  at  this  session,  empowering 
the  governor  to  take  measures  for  ascer- 
taining the  true  north  line  of  the  state, 
and  another  act  fixing  upon  Montpelier  a» 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  state,  from  and  after  the  year  1808. 

The  next  session  of  the  legislature  was 
held  at  Middlcbury,  in  October,  1806. 
Mr.  Tichenor  was  again  re-elected  ijover- 
nor  by  a  respectable  majority,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  bv  the  republi- 
can party  to  prevent  it.  His  opponents, 
however,  had  a  considerable  majority  in 
the  assembly,  and  in  their  answer  to  the 
governor's  speech,  they  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  their  hostility  to  the  measures 
which  he  had  recommended.  When  the 
resolutions  from  Kentucky,  which  had 
been  laid  over  by  the  former  assembly, 
came  up,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  s> 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  after  some 
debate,  adopted  the  proposed  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  148  to  34  ;  thus  manifesting 
their  desire  to  increase  their  own  {towers 
by  diminishing  those  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. It  being  reported  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson intended  to  retire  to  private  life  at 
the  close  of  his  first  term  of  office,  the 
assembly  drew  up  a  respectful  address  to 
him,  which  was  intended  to  induce  him 
to  become  a  candidute  for  re-election. 
An  act  was  also  passed  at  this  session  es- 
tablishing a  state  bank,  consisting  of  two 
branches,  one  at  Woodstock,  and  the  oth- 
er at  Middlebury.* 
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In  October,  1807,  the  legislature  met  at 
Woodstock,  and,  on  counting  the  votes, 
Israel  Smith,  the  republican  candidate, 
wu  found  to  be  elected  governor  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Tichenor.  In  his  speech, 
the  governor  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  state,  and  particu- 
larly suggested  such  alterations  in  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  state,  as  to 
substitute  confinement  to  hard  labor  in 
the  place  of  corporal  punishment.  In 
conformity  to.  these  suggestions,  an  net 
was  passed  during  the  session  establish- 
ing a  state  penitentiary  at  Windsor,  and 
making  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  legislature  assembled  for  the  first 
time  at  Montpelier,  the  established  capi- 
tal of  the  state,  in  October,  lHOri.  Mr. 
Tichenor  was  elected  governor,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  held  the 
office  the  preceding  year.  In  his  speech, 
he  expressed  a  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  leading  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration.  The  republicans  having 
a  majority  in  the  assembly,  returned  an 
answer,  in  which  they  expressed  the  full- 
est confidence  in  the  president,  and  a 
hearty  approval  of  his  measures.  No  sub- 
ject of  uncommon  interest  was  brought 
forward  at  this  session,  and  the  ordinary 
business  was  disposed  of  in  tho  usual 
manner. 

In  1809,  the  republican  party  succeeded 
in  electing  Jonas  Galusha  governor,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tichenor,  who  had  filled 
that  office  with  fidelity  for  tleven  years. 
The  governor's  speech,  and  the  reply  to 
it  by  the  assembly,  were  expressive  of  the 
political'' opinions  entertained  by  the  re- 
publican party  generally  throughout  the 
union.  At  this  session,  au  address  was 
adopted,  congratulating  James  Madison 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  presidency.  A 
proposed  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution, from  Virginia,  also  came  before 
the  assembly,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  state  legislatures  to  remove  their 
senators  in  Congress  from  office,  when 
they  should  deem  it  expedient.  The 
amendment  was,  however,  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  the  house. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Galusha  was  re-elected 
governor  of  the  state,  and  the  republican 
party  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Though  the  spirit  of  party 
was  running  high,  the  governor's  speech 
and  the  answer  to  it  were  in  a  concilia- 
tory tone,  and  the  usual  business  of  the 
cession  was  transacted  with  due  regard  (o 
the  public  good.  An  act  was  passed,  mak- 
ing the  bills  of  the  Vermont  state  bank  a 
lawful  tender  in  payment  of  all  land  taxes 
granted  at  that  session  of  the  legislature. 


Israel  Smith,  the  fourth  governor  of 
Vermont,  died  this  year,  at  Rutland.  Ho 
settled  in  this  state  at  an  early  period,  in 
the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profession.  In  l/'.'T,  he  was 
elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Vermont ;  in  1801,  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative in  Congress;  in  le*03,  senator 
in  Congress,  and  in  1S07  governor  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  mor- 
als, the  strictest  integrity,  and  filled  all 
the  stations  he  occupied  honorably  to 
himself,  and  usefully  to  the  public. 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  freshets  known 
in  Vermont.  It  occurred  on  the  4.£»d  of 
July.  Dark  clouds  came  over  from  the 
south-west,  and  Uie  rain  soon  began  to 
descend  in  such  torrents  that  every  rill 
was  swelled  into  the  magnitude  of  a  river, 
and  foaming  cataracts  wen-  formed  where 
ordinarily  no  water  was  to  be  seen.  The 
deluge  of  water  rushed  onward  with  such 
impetuosity  that  hardly  any  thing  could 
withstand  its  force.  The  heaviest  part  of 
the  storm  descended  upon  the  counties  of 
Rutland  and  Windsor,  in  which  counties 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  mills  and 
bridges  were  swept  away,  and  immense 
other  damage  done  by  the  destruction  of 
buildings,  fences,  crops,  6cc.  The  effects 
of  that  freshet  are  visible  at  this  lime,  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  'Mi  years.* 

Jonas  Galu&ha,  who  was  again  elected 
governor,  opened  his  speech  to  the  legis- 
lature by  the  following  candid  remark: 
"When  we  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  us  by  so  many  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  direct,  as  their 
faithful  representatives,  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  in  which  the  happiness  of  each  in- 
dividual claims  equal  regard,  and  the 
rights  of  all  claim  the  same  protection  and 
support,  we  shall  feel  it  our  indispensable 
duty  to  lay  aside  all  party  prejudices,  and 
suffer  ourselves  to  be* actuated  by  no  oth- 
er motives  than  those  which  coincide  with 
individual  justice,  and  the  greatest  gen- 
eral good.''  The  same  sentiment  was 
reciprocated  in  the  beginning  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  speech,  but  was  lost  sight  of 
in  the  subsequent  part,  and  a  liberal  share 
of  obloquy  cast  upon  the  federalists.  This 
year  another  proposal  for  amending  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  eaine 
before  the  assembly.    This  amendment 


I     *  The  ntithnr  well  remember*  tlii*  «ti>im,  and  he 
well  recollect*  it*  iflVct  upon  a  nmull  hrook  which 
ran  near  hi*  lather'*  h«ni«c,  in  Hrnlccwsiif-r  in  the 
county  of  Windsor.    Thi»  stream,  which  would  or- 
dinarily run  through  an  orifice  '.i  incite*  in  diameter, 
i  wa*  *<>  much  wwoll^ii  n»to  h>?  tmnt  one  to  two  rod* 
i  wiile  :  arid,  along  tlic  mi  Jdh*  of  tho  channel,  from  4 
;  to  .r»  feet  doepi  runninz  at  the  »ai/ie  luuo  with  xiaat 
i  rapidity. 
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declared  that  any  citizen,  who  should  ac- 
cept any  title  of  nobility  or  honor,  or  any 
pension  or  emolument,  from  any  foreign 
power,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
should  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  amendment  the  assem- 
bly agreed  to  recommend  by  a  unanim- 
ous vote.  The  year  It*  1:2  is  memorable 
on  account  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  particu- 
lars of  this  war,  and  still  it  will  probably 
be  expected  that  we  should  at  least  give 
a  sketch  of  the  transactions  within  our 
own  borders,  and  in  which  our  own  citi- 
zens were  more  particularly  concerned  ; 
and  this  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the 
following  section. 


Section  111. 

•» 

Legislative  proctedings  from  1812  to  1815 
—  War  with  Great  Britain — Events  on 
Lake  Champlain— Battle  at  Pittsburgh. 

Our  limits  will  by  n* means  permit  us 
to  investigate  the  causes  by  which  the 
United  States  were  led  to  engage  in  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Tior  to 
mention  any  of  the  events  of  that  war,  ex- 
cepting such  as  transpired  in  our  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  Causes  of  complaint  had  ex- 
isted for  several  years,  which,  as  early  as 
1800,  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
gress, interdicting  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1812,  Congress  laid  on  embargo 
upon  all  the  shipping  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  00  days,  and 
on  the  18th  of  June  following,  an  act  was 
pasnrd  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain. 
On  the  passage  of  this  act  the  vote  stood 
as  follows  ;  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives yeas  70,  nays  40,  and  in  the  senate 
yeas  10,  nays  13.  The  principal  causes 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
were  declared  to  he  "the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  by  the  British — the 
plundering  of  American  commerce,  and 
the  British  orders  in  council." 

In  October,  1812,  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  assembled  at  Montpelier.  In 
his  speech,  Governor  Galusha  urged  the 
assembly  to  second  the  measures  of  the 
general  government — provide  the  means 
for  the  defence  of  our  own  citizens,  and 
for  sustaining  our  national  rights  and 
honor.  The  assembly  returned  an  answer 
fully  concurring  iii  the  sentiments  of  the' 
governor  ;  but  thinking  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  demanded  a  more  explicit  avow- 
al, Mr.  Rich  introduced  the  following 
resolution  : 

"  Rssolvcd,  Thai  the  constituted  author- 


ities of  our  country  having  declared  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  it  is  our 
duty,  as  citizens,  to  support  the  measure, 
otherwise  we  shall  identify  ourselves  with 
the  enemy,  with  no  other  distinction  than 
that  of  locality.  We,  therefore,  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  gov- 
ernment, that  with  our  individual  exer- 
tions, our  examples,  and  influence,  wo 
will  support  our  government  and  country 
in  the  present  contest ;  and  rely  on  the 
Great  Arbiter  of  events  for  a  favorable 
result." 

This  resolution  was  discussed  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  with  much  warmth,  and 
various  attempts  were  made  by  the  feder- 
alists to  modify  it,  by  striking  out  or  al- 
tering the  part  in  italic,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  finally  passed  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  by  a  vote  of  128  to  70.  But  the 
minority  were  not  silent.  They  entered 
their  protest  upon  the  journals  of  the 
house,  in  which  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves under  the  most  sacred  obligation 
to  yield  a  prompt  and  faithful  obedience 
to  every  law  of  Congress,  and  to  support 
with  their  lives  all  that  is  dear  to  free- 
men, the  independence  of  their  country ; 
yet  they  declare  the  resolution  to  be  sub- 
versive of  the  true  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  They  likewise  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  leading 
measures  of  the  national  administration, 
and  pronounced  (he  declaration  of  war  to 
be  premature  and  impolitic.  The  major- 
ity, however,  proceeded  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  their  resolve,  and  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  Vermont  and  Canada,  without 
a  permit  from  the  governor,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  $1000  fine,  and  seven  years  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  in  the  state's  pris- 
on. They  also  passed  an  act  exempting 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  militia, 
while  in  actual  service, from  attachment; 
an  act,  laying  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  acre 
on  the  lands  in  the  state,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  assessments,  and  other  acts  re- 
lating to  the  detaching  and  paying  of  the 
militia. 

These  legislative  regulations  proving 
oppressive  to  the  people,  many  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  war  abandoned  the  republi- 
can ranks,  and  went  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion. As  the  elections  in  1813  approach- 
ed, both  parties  exerted  to  the  utmost 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  one  to 
gain  and  the  other  to  preserve  the  ascen- 
dancy. When  the  assembly  came  togeth- 
er in  October,  it  was  found  that  nei titer 
candidate  for  governor  had  been  elected 
by  the  people.  On  attempting  a  choice 
by  the  assembly,  they  were  found  to  be 
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divided  into  two  parties  exactly  equal. 
After  much  manceuvreing  and  several  tri- 
als, Martin  Chittenden,  the  federal  candi- 
date, was  elected  by  a  small  majority. 
The  sentiments  of  the  governor's  speech, 
and  of  the  answer  to  it,  were  in  the  high- 
est tone  of  federalism,  and  consequently 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  war  and  the 
measures  of  the  general  government.  The 
minority,  75  in  number,  however,  protest- 
ed against  these  sentiments,  and  entered 
their  reasons  upon  the  journals  of  the 
house. 

The  federalists  having  now  the  ascen- 
dancy, nearly  ail  the  appointments  to 
office  were  made  from  that  party  :  after 
which  the  legislature  proceeded  to  repeal 
the  several  laws  before  mentioned,  which 
had  been  enacted  the  preceding  year.  The 
spirit  of  party  was  now  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  the  parties  did  not  hes- 
itate to  brand  each  other  with  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  tories,  traitors,  and  ene- 
mies to  their  country.  The  enmity  was 
such  as  to  destroy  the  harmony  and  inter- 
course of  families  and  neighbors,  and  at 
times  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  pro- 
ceeding to  open  hostilities. 

The  smuggling  business  led  to  frequent 
encounters  between  the  smugglers  and 
custom-house  officers,  during  the  war  and 
the  non-intercourse  which  preceded  it,  in 
some  of  which  blood  was  shed  and  lives 
lost.  The  first  serious  affray  of  this  kind 
took  place  on  Winooski  river,  at  Burling- 
ton, in  1808,  between  a  party  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  custom  department  and  a 
smuggling  vessel  called  the  Black  Snake. 
In  this  encounter,  two  men  were  killed 
by  the  smugglers.  The  smugglers  were, 
however,  taken  and  tried  by  a  special 
court  at  Burlington.  Dean,  one  of  them, 
was  executed,  and  the  others,  excepting 
Day  who  was  discharged,  were  sentenced 
to  the  state  prison.  Franklin  county 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  skirmishes. 
The  smugglers  usually  travelled  in  the 
night,  and  went  in  so  large  companies  and 
so  well  armed,  as  to  make  it  very  danger- 
ous business  for  the  custom-house  officers 
to  interrupt  them.  Similar  disturbances 
were  common  all  along  our  northern 
frontier. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1813,  Mr. 
Samuel  Beach,  of  Canaan,  in  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  the  state,  had  a  permit  from 
the  governor  to  go  into  Canada  to  repair 
a  mill-dam.  He  sent  forward  his  work- 
men with  a  team,  which  was  taken  from 
them  by  John  Dennett  and  others,  and 
driven  back.  Beach,  in  attempting  to  re- 
cover hi»  team,  was  fired  upon  by  Dennett 
and  killed.  Dennett  and  his  associates 
were  taken  and  confined  in  jail,  from 
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which  he  escaped  in  January  following  to 
the  neighboring  forests,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  the  next  August,  when  he  was 
retaken,  but  not  till  after  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  his  pursuers.  It  appeared 
that  Dennett  resisted,  and  was  shot  while 
attempting  to  kill  Mr.  Morgan,  by  a  Mr. 
Sperry,  another  of  the  pursuers. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  lake  Champlain,  to 
oppose^  the  naval  force  of  the  British. 
Nothing,  however,  occurred  on  the  lake 
worthy  of  notice  till  the  2d  of  June  1813. 
On  that  day  the  Growler  and  Eagle  sail- 
ed from  Plattsburg  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Smith  in  pursuit  of  some  British 
gun-boats  which  had  made  their  appear* 
ance  on  the  lake.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  near  the  Canada  line,  they  were 
led,  in  pursuit  of  the  boats,  into  shoal  wa- 
ter near  the  shore,  where  the  Eagle  groun- 
ded and  became  unmanageable,  and,  after 
four  hours  hard  fighting,  the  Growler 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  British. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  a  detachment  of  the 
British,  about  1400  strong,landed  at  Pitts- 
burgh, where  they  destroyed  the  Amer- 
ican barracks,  estimated  to  be  worth 
$25,009,  and  much  other  property,  both 
public  and  private.  The  public  stores 
having  been  previously  removed  to  Bur- 
lington, the  enemy  proceeded  thither  and 
fired  a  few  shot  upon  the  town,' but,  as 
soon  as  the  cannon  began  to  play  upon 
them  from  the  shore,  they  retired. 

Ou  the  20th  of  August,  the  Americans 
had  equipped  a  naval  force  upon  lake 
Champlain,  consisting  of  the  President, 
carrying  12  guns,  Com.  Preble  11,  Mont- 
gomery, 11,  Frances,  6,  and  two  gun-boats 
and  six  scows,  carrying  one  gun  each, 
making  in  the  whole  48  guns.  With  this 
force  Com.  Macdonough  sailed  from  Bur- 
lington to  the  line  in  September,  and  of- 
fered battle  to  the  enemy,  but  they  de- 
clined and  retired  into  Canada.  The 
northern  army  was  assembled  at  Burling- 
ton under  the  command  of  Gen'.  Hamp- 
ton and  consisted  of  about  4000  men. 
Early  in  September  this  army  was  em- 
barked at  Burlington,  and  landed  at  Cum- 
berland Head,  near  Pittsburgh.  On  tho 
0th,  they  proceeded  to  Chazy,  and  attack- 
ed the  enemy's  advanced  post  at  Odlc- 
town. 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  make  his 
way  into  Canada,  by  that  route,  Hamp- 
ton returned  to  Champlain,  and  took  the 
route  to  Chatcauguay,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  25th.  Col. Clark  was  in  the  mean 
time  detached,  and  ordered  to  attack  a 
small  British  force  at  St.  Armand,  on  Mis- 
sisco  Bay.  Ho  found  the  enemy  drawn 
up  under  Major  Powel,  but  whoily.unex- 
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pecting  an  attack  by  land,  and,  after  an 
action  of  ten  minutes,  they  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  Amer- 
ican force  engaged  was  102,  and  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  and  sent  to  Bur- 
lington, was  101.  Nine  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  14  wounded.  The  army 
under  Gen.  Hampton  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  Chaleanguay,on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, but  being  unsuccessful,  and  the  sea- 
son far  advanced,  he  soon  after  returned 
into  winter  quarters,  at  Plattsburgh. 

A  brigade  of  Vermont  militia,  which 
had  been  drafted  into  the  service-  of  the 
United  States,  and  marched  to  Platts- 
burgh,  were  on  the  10th  of  November, 
discharged  from  service  by  a  proclamation 
of  Gov.  Chittenden,  and  ordered  to  return 
home.  To  this  order  the  officers  of  said 
brigade,  refused  obedieuce,  and  returned 
a  written  protest  against  it.  The  militia, 
however,  returned  before  their  time  of 
service  was  expked,  and  no  further  no- 
tice waa  taken  of  the  transaction.  Com- 
modore Ma<  -donough  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Otter  Creek,  with  his  flotilla, 
on  the  10th  of  December.  Thus  termin- 
ated the  northern  campaign,  for  1813. 

In  the  spring  of  l?il4,  the  nort^rn  ar- 
my, having  been  placed  under  General 
Wilkinson,  advanced  from  Plattsburgh 
along  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  en- 
tered Cunada.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  the  stone  mills  at  Lacolc,  and 
Home  other  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
Americans  lost  about  100  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat.  In  the  mean  time  Commodore 
Macdonough  was  making  every  effort  to 
get  in  readiness  in  Otter  Creek,  a  suffici- 
ent naval  force  to  match  that  of  the  ene- 
my upon  the  lake.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
the  enemy's  fleet,  consistinc?  of  a  brig, 
3  sloops,  and  13  gallies,  passed  up  the 
lake,  and  opened  a  spirited  fire  upon  the 
battery,  at  the  month  of  Otter  Creek, 
with  a  view  <>f  forcing  their  way  up  the 
creek  and  destroying  the  American  ship- 
pins;  before  it  should  be  ready  for  service. 
Rut  in  this  they  were  unsuccessful.  They 
were  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
Vermont  militia,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  the  northward. 

About  the  last  of  May,  Commodore 
Mncdonough  entered  the  lake  with  his 
flotilla  and  proceeded  to  Plattsburgh,  and 
afterwards  advanced  nearer  the  line,  but 
nothing  of  consequence  occurred  on  the 
lake  til!  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
About  the  first  of  September,  Governor 
Prevost  entered  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  nt  the  head  of  14,000  men  and 
advanced  toward*  Plattsburgh,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  only  one  brigade,  under 
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General  Macomb;  the  main  northern  ar- 
my having  marched  to  the  westward.  On 
the  7th  of  September,  the  enemy  appear* 
ed  before  Plattsburgh,  and  were  employed 
in  getting  on  their  battering  train,  erect- 
ing batteries,  and  in  skirmishes  with  the 
Americans,  but  did  not  make  a  general 
assault  till  the  arrival  of  their  flotilla. 

In  the  mean  time  every  effort  was  made 
to  call  in  the  neighboring  militia.  Ei- 
presses  were  sent  into  Vermont,  and  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys, without  distinction 
of  party,  shouldered  their  guns  and  has- 
tened forward  to  repel  the  invasion  ;  and 
in  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  subse- 
quent conflict,  they  nobly  sustained  their 
high  character  for  firmness  and  bravery. 
The  American  land  force,  however,  con- 
tinued much  inferior  to  that  of  the  British. 
The  British  force  upon  the  lake  was  also 
superior  to  the  American.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Downie,and  con- 
sisted of  a  frigate  of  39  guns,  a  brig  of 
16,  two  sloops  of  11  guns  each,  and  13 
gun-boats,  carrying  IS  guns,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  %  guns,  and  manned  by 
1050  men.  The  American  force  under 
Commodore  Macdonough,  consisted  of 
the  Saratoga,  of  26  guns,  the  Eagle,  of 
20,  Ticonderoga,  of  17,  the  Preble,  of  7, 
and  10  gun-boats,  carrying  16  guns, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  £6,  and  man- 
ned by  £ 2-1  men. 

As  it  was  generally  understood  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  British  to  make  an 
attack  both  by  land  and  water,  at  the 
same  time,  Com.  Macdonough  determin- 
ed to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
squadron,  at  anchor  in  Plattsburgh  Bav. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  lookout  boat  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  about  9 
o'clock,  they  anchored  in  a  line  about 
300  yards  from  the  American  squadron. 
In  this  situation  the  whole  force  on  both 
sides  became  engaged.  The  conflict  was 
exceedingly  obstinate:  the  enemy  fought 
with  great  bravery,  but  the  superiority  of 
the  American  gunnery  prevailed  over  the 
enemy  's  superior  force.  After  an  action  of 
two  hours  and  20  minutes,  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  silenced,  and  her  frigate, brig  . 
and  two  sloops  were  surrendered  to  the 
Americans.  Some  of  their  gallies  were 
sunk,  and  the  others  made  their  escape. 
The  British  lost  in  this  action,  84  killed 
and,  116  wounded.  Among  the  kill- 
ed were  Commodore  Downie,  and  three 
lieutenants.  The  American  loss  was  52 
killed,  and  58  wounded.  Among  the  for- 
mer were  lieutenants,  Gamble  and  Stans- 
bury. 

The  commencement  of  the  naval  ac- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
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nsaault  by  land.  The  enemy  opened 
their  batteries  upon  the  American  works, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  cross 
the  Saranac,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the 
Americans.  The  Americans  kept  up  a 
destructive  fire  from  their  forts,  and  met 
the  enemy  at  every  point  with  the  most 
determined  bravery.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  their  fleet  had  surrendered, 
the  enemy  relinquished  all  their  hopes, 
and  begnn  making  arrangements  for  a  re- 
treat. During  the  afternoon  and  night, 
all  the  enemy's  forces  were  withdrawn, 
and  they  retired  with  such  precipitation, 
and  were  so  closely  pursued  by  the  Amer- 
icans, that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  be- 
hind their  wounded,  and  large  quantities 
of  provisions,  ammunition  and  military 
stores.  The  whole  loss  of  the  enemy  up- 
on land,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners 
and  deserters,  exceeded  2,500  men.  The 
aggregate  loss  of  the  Americans,  did  not 
exceed  150. 

After  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh,  nothing 
further  occurred  upon  lake  Champiin 
worthy  of  notice  during  the  war.  The 
legislature  of  Vermont  assembled  as  usual 
in  October,  and  it  again  appeared  that  no 
governor  had  been  elected  by  the  suffra- 
ges of  the  people.  The  legislature  then 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  governor, 
and  Martin  Chittenden,  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  2I>  votes.  Much  complaint 
having  been  made  because  the  governor 
did  not  order  out  the  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  Pittsburgh,  instead  of  calling 
upon  them  as  volunteers,  he  adverted  to 
that  subject  in  his  speech,  by  saying, 
that,  as  no  portion  of  our  militia  had 
been  detached  by  the  President  for  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  a  call  upon 
our  patriotic  citizens  for  their  voluntary 
services  was,  in  this  case,  considered  to 
be  the  only  mode  by  which  efficient  and 
timely  aid  could  be  afforded. 

He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  employed  in  repelling  the 
enemy  and  in  teaching  them  the  "morti- 
fying lesson,  that  the  soil  of  freedom  will 
not  bear  the  tread  of  hostile  feet  with  im- 
punity ;"  and  declared  their  "achieve- 
ments were  not  surpassed  in  the  records 
of  naval  and  military  warfare."  But 
while  he  acknowledged  with  gratitude, 
the  interposition  of  Providence  for  pre- 
venting the  designs  of  the  enemy  and 
saving  our  borders  from  the  desolations 
of  war,  he  declared  that  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  war  remained  unaltered — 
that  he  "  conscientiously  disapproved  of 
it  as  unnecessary,  unwise  and  hopeless 
in  all  its  offensive  operations."  To  this 
speech  the  house  returned  a  dignified  and 
respectful  answer,  reciprocating  the  ten- 
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timents  of  bis  excellency  with  regard  to 
the  transactions  at  Pittsburgh,  and  pledg- 
ing to  him  their  cordial  co-operation  in 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good.* 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the 
assembly,  attempts  were  made  by  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  republican 
party  to  substitute  another,  containing  re- 
flections discreditable  to  the  governor 
and  the  party  in  power,!  and  when  these 
failed  they  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  up- 
on the  journals  of  the  assembly.; 

The  correspondence  between  governor 
Chittenden,  James  Monroe,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  Generals 
Macomb,  Strong  and  Newell,  in  relation 
to  the  Vermont  militia  and  the  transac- 
tions at  Pittsburgh  were  laid  before  the 
assembly  and  published  in  the  journals. § 

At  this  session  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed expressing  the  thanks  of  the  legislature 
to  General  Macomb  and  his  companions 
in  arms — to  General  Strong  and  the  pat- 
riotic volunteers  from  Vermont  under  his 
command,  and  to  Commodore  Macdon- 
ough  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  his 
squadron,  in  testimony  of  their  high 
sense  of  their  bravery  and  good  conduct 
on  the  memorable  11th  of  September, 
1614,  by  which  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
by  land,  and  their  squadron  captured  upon 
the  lake.  In  further  consideration  of 
his  services,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
granting  to  Commodore  Macdonough  a 
farm  belonging  to  Vermont,  and  lying  up- 
on Cumberland  head,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  late  naval  engagement  in  which  he 
had  acquired  so  much  honor.  A  commu- 
nication was  received  during  this  session 
from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in- 
viting Vermont  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  delegates  from  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Union.  But  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly 
this  invitation  was  unanimously  declined. 

From  this  period  the  violence  of  party 
spirit  in  Vermont  began  rapidly  to  abate. 
The  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the  fleets 
of  the  enemy  had  united  the  feelings  of 
parties  in  the  common  defence,  and  many, 
who  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  war,  were 
now  convinced  that  the  good  of  their 
country  demanded  the  united  efforts  of 
all  our  citizens  in  prosecuting  it  to  an 
honorable  and  successful  termination. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  by  their  rcs- 


•  Journals  for  1814,  p.  44. 
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pective  plenipotentiaries.  The  tumults 
of  war  now  ceased — the  gloom  which 
overhung  our  land  was  dispersed,  and  all 
were  rejoiced  to  see  our  soldiers  re-con- 
verted into  citizens— our  implements  of 
war  into  instruments  of  husbandry,  and 
to  hear  the  peaceful  hum  of  business  in- 
stead of  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  trum- 
pet of  war. 


Section  IV. 

Legislative  proceedings  from  1814  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1841. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in 
1815,  peace  had  been  restored  to  the  coun- 
try and  many  of  the  causes  which  had 
agitated  the  community  bad  disappeared. 
The  republican  party  had  now  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  state,  and  Mr.  Galusha 
was  again  elected  governor  by  the  people, 
by  a  handsome  majority.  The  governor's 
speech  contained  nothing  to  revive  the  vi- 
olence of  party.  He  alluded  to  the  storm 
of  war  which  had  just  passed  over  their 
heads  and  was  now  succeeded  by  the  calm 
and  sunshine  of  peace,  and  then  invited 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
mediate business  of  the  state.  Among 
the  acts  passed  at  this  session  was  one 
granting  to  a  company  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigating  lake  Champlain  by  steam 
for  23  years.  This  act  met  with  much 
opposition  in  the  house,  and  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  70.  It  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  case  of  Samuel  E.  Godfrey,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Hewlet,  in  the  State  prison  and  wan  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung  at  Woodstock,  was 
brought  before  the  legislature  for  a  re- 
prieve, or  commutation  of  punishment, 
and  occupied  much  time,  but  with  no  oth- 
er result  than  the  postponement  of  hia  ex- 
ecution for  a  few  months.  This  was  the 
second  execution  of  the  kind,  under  the 
government  of  the  state. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1816,  were 
remarkably  cold.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  in  all  parts  of  Vermont 
on  the  8th  of  June,  and  from  the  general 
failure  of  the  crops  there  was  an  uncom- 
mon scarcity  of  provisions.  Mr.  Galusha 
was  this  year  re-elected  governor,  and,  in 
hie  speech,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  encouragement  of  man- 
ufactures. The  customary  answer  to  his 
excellency's  speech  this  year  gave  rise  to 
a  spirited  debate,  in  which  the  federal  par- 
ty were  treated  with  great  asperity,  on 
account  of  the  vote  of  the  representatives 
in  Congress,  from  Vermont,  who  were 


federalists,  by  which-  the  pay  of  the  rep- 
resentatives was  increased  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  freemen  of  Vermont.  With 
this  session  terminated  the  practice  of  re- 
turning an  answer  to  the  governor's 
speech,  which  had,  from  the  first  election 
of  Mr.  Tichenor  in  1797,  every  year  con- 
sumed much  time,  and  often  given  rise  to 
the  most  violent  contentions* 

At  the  three  following  elections  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1619,  Mr.  Galusha  was  succes- 
sively chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  excite  the  violence 
of  party,  or  to  interrupt  the  general  pros- 
perity. Bountiful  harvests  rewarded  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  blessings 
arising  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  success  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
influence  of  good  government  were  gen- 
erally diffused.  In  1817,  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his 
tour  through  the  midale  and  eastern 
states,  passed  through  Vermont,  and  eve- 
ry where  received  the  respect  due  to  his 
dignified  office,  and  the  gratitude  merited 
by  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

In  1819,  the  usual  business  of  the  leg- 
islature was  transacted  with  unanimity, 
and,  among  other  things,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  approving  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  measures  and  objects  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  Mr.  Ga- 
lusha having  signified  his  intention  to  re- 
tire from  public  life,  the  house  adopted  a 
respectful  address  to  him  on  the  occasion, 
in  which  they  say  that,  "  on  a  review  of 
the  events  of  the  memorable  struggle  of 
our  fathers  for  independence,  we  find  you 
in  early  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Walloom- 
scoik,  with  your  patriotic  band  teaching 
them  boldly  to  defend  their  country.  In 
discharging  the  duties  of  councillor,  judge 
and  governor,  you  have  ever  merited  and 
received  the  approbation  of  your  fellow 
citizens." 

In  1820,  Richard  Skinner,  formerly 
chief  justice  of  the  state,  was  elected 
governor.  In  his  speech,  he  presented  a 
clear  view  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
frequent  alterations  in  the  public  statutes, 
and  he  expressed  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  Vermont  ju- 
diciary, was  calculated  for  the  despatch 
of  business  and  to  prevent  the  multiplica- 
tion of  lawsuits.  At  this  session  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  remonstrating  against 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union 
with  a  constitution  legalizing  slavery, 
and  the  cruel  and  unnatural  traffic  in  hu- 
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man  blood,  and  instructing  their  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress,  to  exert 
their  influence  and  use  all  legal  measures 
to  prevent  it. 

In  1821,  Mr  Skinner  was  again  elected 
governor.  In  his  speech,  the  governor  in- 
formed the  assembly  that  he  had  received 
communications  from  Maryland  and  New 
Hampshire,  respecting  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  the  several  slates  for  the 
benefit  of  education,  and  said  that  the 
people  of  Vermont  "  could  feel  no  deli- 
cacy  in  making  a  claim  of  this  kind,  for 
bo  one  of  the  United  States,  in  proportion 
to  their  ability,  contributed  more  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  rights,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  toil,  distresses  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  revolutionary  war.  Situa*' 
ted  on  the  frontier,  they  constituted  the 
barrier  between  the  enemy  and  the  confed- 
erated states.  Not  having  been  acknow- 
ledged as  a  member  of  the  confederation, 
no  part  of  the  expense  they  incurred  in 
the  war  has  been  assumed  by  the  general 
government,  while  they  have  participated 
in  the  burden  of  the  public  debt."  In 
conformity  with  these  suggestions,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  declaring  the  right 
of  each  of  the  states  to  a  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  the  public  lands  and  re- 
questing our  delegation  in  Congress  to 
use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage  of  an  act  appropriating  to  the  use  of 
the  state  of  Vermont,  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  such  portion  of  the  public 
lands  as  should  be  equitable  and  just. 

Mr.  Skinner  waa  again  elected  gover- 
nor in  1822.  In  his  speech  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  particularly 
to  the  subject  of  manufactures.  The 
committee  on  manufactures  to  whom  this 
part  of  his  excellency's  speech  was  re- 
ferred, made  a  report,  in  which  they  say, 
**  Vermont  can  raise  as  fine  wool  as  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  her  mountains 
roll  down  their  thousand  streams  to  aid 
ns  in  its  manufacture.  It  also  abounds  in 
ores,  and  minerals,  and  forests  upon  which 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our  citizens 
might  operate  with  great  advantage, 
could  sufficient  capital  be  allured  to  these 
objects  by  the  patronage  of  our  laws." 
In  compliance  with  a  recommendation 'of 
the  governor  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
all  contracts  void  where  interest  should 
be  taken,  or  secured,  at  a  higher  rate  than 
six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Mr.  Skinner  having  signified  his  wish 
no  longer  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  governor,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  in  182:?,  Mr.  Van  Ness 
was  found  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  In 
his  speech  he  invited  the  attention  of  the 
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legislature  to  the  immediate  concerns  of 
the  state,  but  was  not  sensible  that  any 
material  alteration  in  the  laws  were  at 
that  time  demanded.  He  discouraged  all 
change  which  was  not  particularly  neces- 
sary, as  producing  uncertainty  in  law, 
una  thereby  occasioning  perplexing  and 
expensive  law  suits.  An  act  was  passed 
at  this  session  prohibiting  horse-racing, 
under  a  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
horses  and  money  staked  ;  but  few  altera* 
tions  were  made  io  the  existing  laws. 

In  1834  Mr.  Van  Ness  was  re-elected 
governor  without  opposition.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  an  act  was  passed  at  this  session, 
giving  the  choice  of  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  to  the  people  by  a  gen- 
eral ticket.  General  La  Fayette  having 
arrived  in  this  country  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, a  committee  of  the  legislature  re- 
ported that  "  as  a  nation  we  owed  to  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  that  Vermont,  in 
common  with  her  sister  states,  would  re- 
joice in  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
it."  A  resolution  was  accordingly  passed 
requesting  the  governor,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  to  invite  General  La 
Fayette  to  extend  his  tour  into  Vermont, 
and  honor  its  citizens  with  his  presence. 
On  the  28th  of  June  1825,  La  Fayette 
entered  Vermont  for  the  first  time  at 
Windsor,  where  be  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  governor,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
citizens  assembled  to  welcome  the  early 
benefactor  of  their  country.  From  Wind- 
sor he  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Montpe- 
lier  to  Burlington,  and  was  every  where 
received  with  the  warmest  affection  and 
gratitude,  and  with  the  most  enthusias- 
tic demonstrations  of  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Van  Ness  was  again  chosen  gover- 
nor in  1825,  and  in  his  communication  to 
the  assembly  he  invited  their  attention 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements. A  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners was  appointed  and  five  hundred 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  defray  their 
expenses.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  these 
commissioners  to  assist  any  engineers, 
who  might  be  employed  by  the  general 
government  to  ascertain  the  most  practi- 
cable routes  for  canals  within  this  state. 
The  great  objects  contemplated  were,  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Con- 
necticut river  and  the  connexion  of  that 
river  with  lake  Champlainand  lake  Mem- 
phremagog  by  means  of  canals.  The  law 
setting  forth  the  principles  upon  which 
the  grand  list  for  the  assessment  of  taxes 
in  this  state,  should  be  made  out,  was  re- 
pealed at  this  session,  and  a  new  law  upon 
this  subject  enacted.   By  this  Act  it  was 
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provided  that  there  should  be  an  appraisal 
oi  real  estate  once  in  five  years  and  that 
it  should  be  set  in  the  list  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  for  buildings  and  village  lots, 
and  six  per  cent  for  other  real  estate,  on 
its  appraised  value,  and  to  this  the  rates 
of  personal  property  are  calculated  to 
correspond. 

Mr  Van  Ness  having  signified  his  wish 
no  longer  to  receive  the  suffrages  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  Mr.  Butler  was,  in  1826, 
elected  governor  of  the  state.  In  his 
speech  he  called  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sembly to  the  subject  of  lotteries  and  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  this  state ;  in 
consideration  of  which,  an  act  was  passed, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
without  a  licence  under  the  penalty  of  a 
heavy  fine.  Mr.  Butler  was  aguin  elec- 
ted governor  in  1837.  He  now  invited 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
existing  laws  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  recommended  the  appointment,  in 
each  town  or  county,  of  commissioners 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  schools. 
In  consequence  of  these  suggestions^  gen- 
eral plan  of  education  was  adopted,  design- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  schools,  and 
for  producing  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  instruction.  It  provided  that  a  super- 
intending committee  should  be  appointed 
annually  in  each  town,  and  that  no  teach- 
ers should  be  employed  in  the  public 
schools,  who  had  not  been  examined  by 
said  committee,  and  who  had  not  received 
from  them  a  certificate  of  their  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching.  It  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  five  school  commis- 
sioners, whose  business  it  should  be  to 
have  a  general  supervision  of  the  business 
of  education  in  the  state,  procure  and  cir- 
culate information  on  the  subject,  recom- 
mend suitable  books  to  be  used  in  schools, 
asoertain  if  any  alteration  in  the  law  be 
necessary,  and  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  legislature. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Crafts  was  elected  gover- 
nor. In  his  speech  he  congratulated  his 
fellow  citizens  upon  the  unrivalled  pros- 
perity of  the  country— declared  their  ad- 
vance in  population  and  resources  to  be 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  man — 
and  the  means  of  happiness  within  their 
power  to  he  more  abundant  than  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  people.  The  leg- 
islature this  year  passed  a  resolution  re- 
quiring their  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress  to  use  all  justifiable  means 
to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  granting 
pensions  to  all  American  citizens,  with- 
out regard  to  their  present  circumstan- 
ces, who  served  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution. 


OHIOIN  or  ANTl-MASOHBY. 


In  1629,  Mr.  Crafts  was  again  chosen 
governor  by  the  votes  of  the  freemen. 
Among  the  subjects  which  came  before 
the  assembly  was  a  resolution  of  the  leg- 
islature of  South  Corolina,  declaring  that 
Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
lay  duties  on  imports  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for  in- 
ternal improvements  ;  and  also  communi- 
cations fro  in  Georgia,  Virginia  and  Missou- 
ri, sanctioning  the  same  principles.  The 
legislature  disposed  of  this  matter  by  re- 
solving that  they  would  not  concur  with 
the  South  Carolina  resolution. 

As  already  observed,  on  the  return  of 
peace  in  1815,  party  spirit  rapidly  subsi- 
ded, and  for  several  years  a  remarkable 
unanimity  of  sentiment  with  regard  to 
men  and  measures  prevailed.    After  the 
election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  presidency, 
in  1825,  an  organized  opposition  was 
formed  to  his  administration  by  the  friends 
of  the  rival  candidates,  who  succeeded  in 
1629,  in  elevating  General  Jackson  to 
that  office,  in  opposition  to  the  incumbent. 
These  two  great  divisions  of  the  people 
were  founded  chiefly  in  a  preference  of 
particular  men,  and  not  in  a  difference  of 
political  principles.     The  abduction  of 
William  Morgan,  in  182(3,  for  divulging 
the  secrets  of  masonry,  gave  rise  to  an- 
other party,  founded  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  masonry,  and  which  is  hence 
called  the  anti-masonic  party.  And  think- 
ing it  to  be  the  roost  effectual  way  to  put 
down  an  institution  which  they  believed 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  community,  they 
made  it  a  part  of  their  political  creed  that 
no  adhering  mason  should  receive  their 
support  for  office.    This  party  was  not 
distinctly  organized  in  Vermont  till  the 
year  1829. 

The  year  1830  was  distinguished  for  an 
unusual  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  month 
of  July,  of  this  year,  for  one  of  the  most 
general  and  destructive  freshets  ever 
known  in  the  state.  By  this  freshet  many 
lives  were  lost,  and  property,  consist- 
ing of  mills,  bridges,  buildings  and  crops, 
was  destroyed,  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion.* 

When  the  legislature  came  together  in 
October,  it  was  found  that  three  candi- 
dates for  governor  had  been  supported, 
and  that  no  election  had  been  made  by  the 
people.  Mr.  Crafts,  the  national  repub- 
lican and  masonic  candidate,  received 
13,486  votes;  Mr.  Palmer,  the  anti-ma- 
sonic candidate,  had  10,925,  and  Mr. 
Meech,  the  administration  candidate,  had 
6,285.    The  choice  devolving  upon  the 

*  ttotne  account  of  thii  freshet  may  l*>  ttftn  in  p*rt 
firtt,  Chap.  1.,  and  in  part  third,  article  New  lia> 
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legislature,  after  32  balloting*,  Mr.  Crafts  I 
was  elected,  by  a  small  majority.  The 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  had  in 
former  years  frequently  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature,  and,  in  his 
speech,  the  governor  again  invited  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  After  much  debate, 
a  law  was  passed  declaring  that  on  all 
judgments  obtained  upon  debts  contract- 
ed after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1831,  the 
debtor  may,  within  two  hours  after  the 
rendition  of  such  judgment,  before  a  court 
of  justice,  submit  himself  to  an  examina- 
tion on  oath  by  such  court  or  creditor,  or 
his  attorney,  touching  his  situation,  cir- 
cumstances, or  property,  and  may  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  oath,  which 
shall  be  administered  to  such  debtor  by 
said  court  of  justice,  and  a  record  made 
thereof,  and  no  execution  shall  be  issued 
thereon. 

In  1831,  each  of  the  three  parties  sup- 
ported its  candidate  for  governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  no  election  was  made 
by  the  people.  The  choice  again  devolv- 
ing upon  the  legislature,  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
antimasonic  candidate,  was  elected  at  the 
ninth  balloting  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
In  his  speech  ne  says  that  "the  general 
condition  of  our  country  is  that  ot  peace, 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Compared  with 
any  other  people,  we  have  the  most  abun- 
dant caose  for  grateful  acknowledgement 
to  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  our  lot  has 
been  cast  here."  After  making  the  cus- 
tomary appointments  of  civil  officers,  the 
house  proceeded  with  diligence  in  dis- 
charge of  their  remaining  duties.  Few 
subjects  of  general  interest  were  brought 
up,  and  most  of  the  acts,  passed  this  ses- 
sion, were  of  a  local  or  private  nature. 
Among  the  bills  passed,  was  one  taxing 
foreign  bank  stock,  one  incorporating  the 
Bennington  and  Brattlcborough  rail  road 
company,  and  one  incorporating  the  Rut- 
land and  Whitehall  rail  road  company. 
Several  new  banks  were  also  granted. 

In  1832,  there  was  again  no  election  of 
governor  by  the  people,  and  at  the  43d 
balloting,  Mr.  Palmer  was  re-elected  by 
the  general  assembly.  In  his  message, 
after  adverting  to  our  obligations  of  grati- 
tude to  God  on  account  of  our  exemption 
from  the  direful  ravages  of  the  cholera. 
which  had  been  experienced  during  the 
year  by  the  neighboring  states  and  prov- 
inces ;  he  called  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, among  other  things,  to  the  subject 
of  the  tariff,  the  United  States  Bank,  &c. 
In  compliance  with  these  suggestions,  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  request- 
ing our  delegation  in  Congress  to  oppose 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  to  aid  in  procur- 
ing appropriations  for  interna)  iroprove- 
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ments,  to  use  their  influence  to  procure 
the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  to  prevent  encroachments  upon  the 
authority  of  the  supremo  court  of  the 
United  States.  An  act  was  also  passed 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  state 
house  in  Montpelier,  by  a  vote  of  115  to 
83;  and  $30,000  were  appropriated  for 
that  purpose, — the  people  of  Montpelier 
having  pledged  themselves  to  pay  one 
half  of  that  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state. 

When  the  legislature  came  together  in 
1833,  William  A.  Palmer  was  found  to  be 
elected  governor  hy  the  people.  Nothing* 
of  unusual  interest  came  before  that  body. 
Resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  legislature  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Lower  Canada,  for  their  effi- 
cient efforts  in  breaking  up  a  combination 
of  counterfeiters  and  forgers  on  our  north- 
ern borders  and  also  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  confer  with  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Lower  Canada,  in  relation  to> 
alleged  obstructions  in  the  outlet  of  lake 
Champlain,  in  consequence  of  which  some 
of  our  citizens  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  raising  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  But  the  subject  which  produced 
most  discussion  at  this  session  was  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Sundry  petitions 
and  memorials  having  been  received,  they 
were  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
one  member  from  each  county.  This 
committee  reported  a  general  bill  in  rela- 
tion to  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,  di- 
recting the  mode  of  obtaining  licenses 
and  regulating  houses  of  public  entertain- 
ment, which  was  finally  passed,  and  the 
previous  laws  on  this  subject  repealed. 

In  1834,  the  people  having  again  failed 
in  the  choice  of  a  governor,  Mr.  Palmer 
was  re-elected  by  the  general  assembly. 
In  his  message,  he  thus  expresses  his 
opinion  in  relation  to  a  United  States 
Bank  :  "That  a  national  bank,  with  prop- 
er powers  and  restrictions,  is  both  neces- 
sary and  constitutional,  I  do  not  doubt. 
I  deem,  however,  the  charter  of  the  pres- 
ent bank  exceptionable  in  several  of  its 
provisions,  and  am  opposed  to  its  renewal 
in  its  present  form."  The  committee,  to 
which  this  portion  of  the  governor's  mes- 
sage and  other  matters  in  relation  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  government 
were  referred,  reported  :  **  That  a  nation- 
al bank,  with  powers  properly  limited  and 
restricted,  is  essential,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, as  a  fiscal  agent,  as  well  as  necessary 
to  sustain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency, 
and  give  the  requisite  facilities  to  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  — That  an 
equitable  distribution  among  the  several 
states  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale 
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of  the  public  lands,  for  the  purposes  of 
education  and  internal  improvement,  com- 
ports alike  with  sound  policy  and  the 
principles  of  justice  , — And  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive  of  the  United  Stales,  in  his  late 
removal  of  the  public  moneys  from  the 
place  of  custody  established  by  law,  exer- 
cised a  power  not  given  him  by  the  con- 
stitution or  laws,  but  in  derogation  of 
both."  And  a  resolution  was  passed,  in- 
structing the  senators  and  requesting  the 
representatives  in  Congress  from  this  state 
to  sustain  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
report.  At  this  session  an  act  was  passed 
incorporating  Norwich  University  ;  and 
with  this  year  terminated  the  practice  of 
having  what  was  called  an  election  ser- 
mon, which  had  been  observed  from  the 
first  organization  of  the  government* 

The  continuance  of  three  political  par- 
ties again  in  1*35  prevented  the  election 
of  a  governor  by  the  people,  but  the  anti- 
masonic  candidates  for  lieutenant  govern- 
or and  treasurer  were  chosen  by  large 
majorities.  After  trying,  at  short  inter- 
vals, for  more  than  three  weeks,  without 
success,  to  elect  a  governor  in  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses,  the  committee 
dissolved,  and  the  duties  of  governor  de- 
volved upon  Silas  H.  Jenison,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  lieutenant 
governor.  At  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture this  year,  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
vessels,  navigating  lake  Champlain  in 
the  night  time,  to  carry  lights ;  and  an- 
other to  encourage  the  growing  of  silk  in 
this  state,  by  offering  a  premium  for  the 
same. 

The  16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  De- 
cember in  this  year  are  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold.  The  16th  was  the  most 
severe  through  the  day,  and  has,  proba- 
bly, had  few  equals  since  the  country  was 
settled.  The  thermometer  was  about  20* 
below  zero  during  the  day,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  with  a  very  strong 


*  Tho  author  has  taken  some  pain*  tn  nsrrrtnin 
who  have  tx<on  the  preachers  before  the  General  A<- 
aembly  oflhii  male,  and  thu  following,  though  in- 
complete, is  the  result  of  hit  inquiries  : 


177*  Peter  Power*,  C 
1778  Eilen  Burroughs,  C 
1785  Lyman  Potter,  C 
1788  Mr.  Foster 
1790  Job  Swift,  C 

1794  SamM  William*,  C 

1795  Asa  Burton,  C 

1796  Dnn  Kent,  C 
1799  William  Fonyth 
1801  Nath'l  Lamheit.  C 

1804  Svlvester  Sage,  C 

1805  John  Fitch,  C 

1808  Tihon  Rattman,  C 

1809  Svhanus  Hovnes,  B 

1811  Thomas  Skeel 

1812  Isaac  Benl,  B 

1814  Elijah  l.yman,  C 

1815  Haary  Daria,  C 


1816  Samuel  Austin,  C 

1817  Phineas  Peck 

1818  Clnrk  Kendrick,  B 
1820  George  laniard,  E 
1891  Joshua  Bates.  C 
182-2  John  Lindsay 
I89J  Jo.  W.  Sawyer,  B 
1824  A.  Chandler,  C 
MS  RoW  Bartlett,  V 
I82r»  William  Fiske,  M 
1*27  Thus.  Gondnillie,  P 
18-28  Jonnthnn  Woodman 
18\?9  Chat,  Walker  C 
1830  G.  G.  Injrersoll  Ut 
IRll  LataM  Howard  B 
I8<2  Win.  S.  IVrkini,  E 
le33  Tobias  Spieet,  M 
1834  Warren  Skinner,  V 


piercing  wind  from  the  west.  On  the 
morning  of  the  IHth  the  thermometer  was 
from  30-*  to  40*?  below  zero,  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and,  in  some  places,  the 
quick-silver  actually  congealed,  but  be- 
fore noon,  the  cold  very  much  moderated. 

The  year  1K16  opens  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  legislation  in  Vermont.  Up  to 
this  time  the  whole  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  a  house  of  representatives. 
The  governor  and  council  could  propose 
amendments  to  bills,  and  in  extreme  cases 
suspend  their  passage  till  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  but  by  no  means 
possessed  the  powers  of  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  the  constitution  of  the 
state  was  so  amended  as  to  create  a  senate 
in  place  of  the  council,  with  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  exercised  by  the  senate  of  the 
United  StatcR,  and  of  most  of  the  individ- 
ual states.  The  legislature  came  togeth- 
er in  the  fall  of  this  year  for  the  first  time 
under  the  amended  constitution.  Silas 
H.  Jenison,  who  had  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  that  office  the  preceding  year,  was 
found  to  be  elected  governor  by  the  peo- 
ple by  a  handsome  majority.  At  this  ses- 
sion an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
receipt  of  the  public  money  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  deposited  in  this 
state,  and  for  its  distribution  among  the 
towns  in  proportion  to  their  population  , 
and  directing  that  the  interest  of  the  same 
should  be  applied  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  Resolutions  were  also  pass- 
ed, declaring  "  that  neither  Congress  nor 
the  state  governments  have  any  consti- 
tutional right  to  abridge  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  or  the  transmission  of 
them  through  the  public  mail ; — and  that 
Congress  do  possess  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

By  the  concurrence  of  sundry  causes, 
among  which  were  the  vast  importations 
of  foreign  goods,  the  increase  of  trade 
upon  borrowed  capital,  the  unparalleled 
speculations  in  the  public  lands,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crop,  which  rendered 
the  importation  of  bread  stuifa  necessary, 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  public 
money  from  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
the  efforts  of  that  bank  to  close  its  con- 
cerns, produced,  in  1b37,  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  panics,  which  the  country  had 
experienced  for  a  long  period.  The  cur- 
rency was  deranged,  confidence  destroy- 
ed, business  paralyzed,  and  the  banks 
obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  Dis- 
tress and  ruin  prevailed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
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October,  Governor  Jenison,  who  was 
again  elected  by  the  people,  adverted 
freely  to  the  causes  of  the  present  distress, 
and  closed  his  remarks  on  that  topic  by 
saying,  that  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
country  •*  admonishes  to  economy  in  our 
public,  and  industry  and  frugality  in  our 
private  affairs."  The  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  having  been  for  several 
years  called  by  the  governor  to  the  ineffi- 
cient organization  of  the  militia  of  this 
state,  a  general  act  was  passed  at  this 
session  for  its  better  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment. Resolutions  were  also  passed 
declaring  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  and  solemnly  protesting 
against  the  admission  of  Texas,  or  any 
other  state,  into  this  union,  whose  consti- 
tution tolerates  domestic  slavery. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  this  year 
commenced  the  ill-advised  rebellion  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  people  of  this  state, 
ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  true 
state  of  things  in  that  province,  had  their 
sympathies  very  generally  awakened  in 
behalf  of  a  people  struggling,  as  they  sup- 
posed, like,  our  fathers  in  the  revolution, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  iron  arm  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  disposi~ 
tion  to  encourage  the  insurgents  was 
manifested  by  public  meetings,  with  in- 
flammatory addresses  and  resolutions,  in 
various  places,  and  the  more  ardent  and 
inconsiderate  were  engaged  in  collecting 
arms  and  men,  and  conveying  them  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  line,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  patriot  war.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Gov.  Jenison  issued  a  procla- 
mation, cautioning  the  citizens  of  this 
state  against  letting  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  lead  them  to  acts  in- 
consistent with  the  treaty  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  warning  them  of  the  peril  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  neutrality  established 
by  Congress.  But  so  great  was  the  ex- 
citement at  the  time,  that  this  proclama- 
tion, which  is  now  regarded  as  well  suit- 
ed to  the  occasion,  and  honorable  to  the 
governor,  was  treated  by  the  public  press 
in  this  state  with  almost  universal  cen- 
sure and  condemnation  ;  sad  proof,  how 
easily  feeling  may  triumph  over  reason  ! 

The  insurgents,  who  had  escaped  into 
the  United  States,  after  their  defeat  and 
dispersion  from  St  Charles  and  St.  Eu- 
stsche,  made  unwearied  efforts  to  collect 
forces  and  supplies  along  the  line,  and, 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1838,  resolved 
upon  advancing  into  Canada  from  Al- 
burgh,  in  this  state.  Being  prevented 
from  forming  on  this  side  of  the  line  by 
Gen.  Wool,  who  had  command  of  a  body 


of  militia  on  the  frontier,  they  crossed 
over  and  organized  on  the  Canada  side, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred  ; 
but  they  were  undisciplined,  poorly  arm- 
ed and  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition 
and  provisions.  In  this  condition  of  things, 
Gen.  Wool  received  intelligence  that  16 
or  1700  British  troops  were  on  the  march 
to  attack  the  invaders.  He  immediately 
communicated  this  information  to  the 
patriots,  giving  them  permission  to  return 
and  surrender  their  arms  to  him  ;  but,  if 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  that,  and  should 
attempt  to  retreat  into  Vermont,  when 
attacked  by  the  British,  he  informed  them 
that  he  should  order  the  militia  to  fire  up- 
on them.  The  men,  belonging  to  the  pat- 
riot force,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
expressed  their  willingness  to  stand  their 
ground,  and  trust  the  consequences ;  but 
their  officers  had  not  forgotten  that  dis- 
cretion is  the  lietter  part  of  valor.  The 
little  army,  therefore,  recrossed  the  line, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  dispersed. 

Mr.  Jenison  was  again  elected  gover- 
nor in  1838.  Having  in  his  message  of 
this,  and  of  several  preceding  years,  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  legislature,  to 
the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  a 
law  was  passed,  declaring  that  "  no  per- 
son shall  be  hereafter  arrested,  or  impris- 
oned on  mesne  process,  or  on  any  execu- 
tion issued  on  a  judgment  founded  on  a 
contract,express  or  implied,  made  or  enter- 
ed into  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1830."  Resolutions  were  also  passed  at 
this  session,  reiterating  the  sentiments  of 
the  resolutions,  of  1837,  in  relation  to 
Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
declaring  the  resolution  of  Congress,  pro- 
hibiting the  debating,  printing,  reading, 
or  referring  petitions  and  memorials  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  to  be  *'  a  daring 
infringement  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  petition,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  1837,'an  act  whm  passed,  authorizing 
the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  to 
appoint  five  suitable  persons,  to  revise, 
compile  and  arrange,  the  statute  laws  of 
this  state  ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Robert 
Pierpont,  Samuel  Swift,  John  Smith, 
Norman  Williams,  and  Lucius  B.  Peck, 
were  appointed  to  that  service.  After 
two  years  attention  to  the  subject,  these 
commissioners  in  the  fall  of  1831)  laid  the 
result  of  their  labors  before  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  the  discussion  and  adoption  of 
these  Revised  Statutes,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  session,  which  was 
consequently  protracted  much  beyond  the 
usual  period. 

The  year  1840  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  efforts  to  change  the 
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national  administration,  which  has  been 
witnessed  since  the  organization  of  the 
government.  The  election  of  president 
of  the  United  States  drawing  nigh,  a 
convention  of  delegates,  from  the  several 
states,  assembled  at  Harrisburgh,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, December  4,  1KW,  and  nomin- 
ated General  William  H.  Harrison,  and 
the  Honorable  John  Tyler,  candidates  for 
president,  and  vice-president,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  incumbents,  who  were  candi- 
dates for  re-election,  by  the  administra- 
tion party,  and  the  din  of  preparation 
for  the  combat  was  immediately  sounded, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  union  to  the 
other.  Sta<e,  county,  town,  and  school- 
district  committees,  were  every  where 
organiTed,  to  further  the  object  of  the 
respective  parties ;  conventions  of  the 
people,  were  assembled  in  various  places, 
which  were  no  longer  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds, but  by  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  ;  inflammatory  speeches  were 
delivered,  patriotic  songs  were  composed 
and  sung,  and  flags  and  mottos,  and  de- 
vices, were  every  where  displayed.  Ev- 
ery n  »ok  and  corner  of  the  land  was 
ransacked,  the  indifferent  were  aroused, 
the  wavering  mode  to  take  a  decided 
stand,  the  sick,  and  the  superanuated  were 
dragged  from  their  beds,  and  all  were 
marshalled  for  the  great  battle,  at  the  bal- 
lot box  ;  and,  favored  by  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  hardness  of  the  times  were 
in  some  way  the  result  of  a  mal-adminis- 
tr;ition  of  the  general  government,  and 
that  any  change  of  the  administration 
c<mld  not  make  matters  worse,  the  result 
of  the  conflict  was  the  election  of  Har- 
rison and  Tyler,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  aggregate  vote  cast  in  Vermont, 
this  year,  for  governor,  was  56,1 17,  which 
exceeded  the  aggregate  of  any  previous 
vote,  for  governor,  'J215 ;  and  governor 
Jenison's  majority,  over  the  administra- 
tion candidate,  was  10,7l>8.*  In  his  mes- 
sage, at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  governor  called 
the  attention  of  the  two  houses  to  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  in  relation  to 
the  representatives  from  New  Jersey,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. From  this  committee,  were  re- 
ceived two  elaborate  reports,  both  on 
party  grounds,  the  majority  report  con- 
demning, and  the  minority  report  justify- 
ing, the  proceedings  alluded  to.1  A  re- 
solution was,  however,  passed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  general  assembly,  in 

•  Journal  HouwofRep.  for  1840,  App.  p.  1. 

t  Journal  of  IIoum  of  RopreMnt&lirst,  (at  1840, 
Appendix,  p.  53. 


which  they  say,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
representatives,  duly  commissioned  by 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  five  others  not  so  commie  ion- 
ed,  "without  a  trial  of  the  election,  was 
a  violation  of  established  usage — wax  an 
indignity  to  the  authorities  of  New  Jer- 
sey— was  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
subversive  of  the  liberties  of  this  repub- 
lic." The  most  elaborate  act  of  this  ses- 
sion was  a  general  law  on  the  subject  of 
banking. 

Although  the  people  of  this  state  had, 
through  their  representatives,  repeatedly 
given  a  public  manifestation  of  their  dis- 
approbation of  slavery,  by  resolutions, 
and  instructions  to  their  delegation  in 
Congress,  there  had  been,  for  several 
years,  an  increasing  number,  who  were 
desirous  of  manifesting  a  more  decided 
hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
«f  adopting  more  efficient  measures  for 
its  abolition.  These  views  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  anti-slavery  society  in 
this  state,  but  no  measures  were  taken, 
by  this  class  of  our  citizens,  to  organise 
as  a  separate  political  party,  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1841. 

Governor  Jcnison,  having  signified  his 
desire,  no  longer  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  Charles  Paine  was,  this 
year,  put  in  nomination,  by  the  whips, 
Nathan  Srailie,  by  the  democrats,  and 
just  upon  the  eve  of  the  election,  Titus 
Hutchinson,  formerly  chief  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  was  brought  forward  as 
the  candidate  of  the  anti-slavery  party. 
The  consequence  of  these  several  move- 
ments, was  the  failure  of  a  choice  of  gov- 
ernor by  the  people.  The  election  thus 
devolving  upon  the  general  assembly, 
Mr.  Paine  was  elected,  at  the  first  ballot- 
ing! by  tt  majority  of  42  votes. 

The  subject  of  a  geological  survey  of 
the  state,  was  first  brought  before  the 
legislature,  in  1836.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  measure  had  been  annu- 
ally recommended  by  the  governor,  had 
been  discussed  by  the  general  assembly, 
had  been  reported  upon  favorably,  by  all 
the  committees  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
ferred, and  still  no  bill  making  provision 
for  such  a  survey,  could  be  carried 
through  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  session  in  1*40,  the  bill  had  been 
loBt  by  a  very  Bmall  majority,  and,  this 
year,  coming  before  the  general  assembly, 
strongly  recommended  by  the  new  gover- 
nor, the  friends  of  the  measure  were 
now  very  sanguine  in  their  expectations 
of  success.  In  the  senate,  a  bill  making 
provision  for  a  survey,  was  passed  with 
but  little  opposition,  but,  while  a  large 
majority  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
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were  probably  in  favor  of  the  measure,  all 
efforts  to  carry  a  bill  in  that  body  proved 
utterly  unavailing.  They  rejected  the  bill 
reported  by  their  own  committec,and  when 
the  bill  came  in  from  the  senate,  with  a 
proviso,  calculated  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions, which  had  been  alleged  against  the 
measure  in  the  house,  that  also  was  tin- 
ally  lost,  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Vermont,  though 
Jirst  in  the  promise  of  advantages  from  a 
geological  survey,  is  likely  to  be  last  in 
the  adoption  of  measures,  by  which  those 
advantages  may  be  realized ;  for  in  nearly 
all  the  other  states  of  the  union,  such 
surveys  have  already  been  made,  or  are 
aow  in  progress. 

The  most  important  act  passed  by  the 
legislature,  at  the  session  of  1841,  was  a 
new  law  in  relation  to  the  grand  list,  and 
by  which  all  former  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  repealed.  Where  the  revenue 
of  a  country  is  raised,  as  in  Vermont,  by 
a  direct  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  citizens,  the  6rst  object, 
undoubtedly,  should  be  to  ascertain  what 
each  individual  really  owns,  that  the 
share  of  the  public  burden,  thrown  upon 
each,  may  be  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
to  hear  it ;  but  this  is  found,  in  practice, 
to  be  an  object  of  very  difficult  attain- 
ment. By  most  of  our  former  listing 
laws,  a  large  share  of  the  taxable  proper- 
ty, has  been  entered  by  name,  with  a 
fixed  valuation.  But  this  produced  great 
inequality,  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  property  of  the  same 
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kind,  depending  upon  quality,  and  loca- 
tion. Another  provision  of  the  old  list- 
ing laws  required  a  person,  who  had 
purchased  property  on  credit,  and  given 
his  note  for  it,  to  pay  taxes  on  that  pro- 
perty, while  the  holder  of  the  note  was 
taxed  for  it  as  money  at  interest,  thus 
taxing  the  same  property  twice,  and 
throwing  an  unjust  and  heavy  burden  up- 
on the  man  in  debt.  The  listing  law,  en- 
acted this  year,  was  designed  to  correct 
these  evils,  by  requiring  all  rateable 
property  to  be  appraised  nt  its  cash  value, 
and  by  allowing  the  debts  due  from  a 
person,  over  and  above  the  amount  duo 
to  him,  to  be  deducted  from  the  appraised 
value  of  his  personal  property. 

We  have  now  brought  down  our  sketch 
of  the  legislative  proceedings  in  Vermont 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1641.  Wu  aro 
aware  that  it  may  be  thought  to  be  too 
brief  to  be  fully  satisfactory,  and  yet  it 
is  as  full  as  the  prescribed  limits  of  our 
volume  would  justify.  In  our  selections 
from  the  mass  of  materials  contained  in 
our  journals,  laws,  &c.,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  have,  in  all  cases, 
taken  these  things,  which  are  the  most 
valuable,  or  the  most  interesting  to  our 
readers.  A  lack  of  room  must  be  our 
excuse  for  brevity,  and  a  lack  of  judg- 
ment and  time  for  research,  for  the  in- 
judicious selection  and  arrangement  of 
materials.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
deficiencies  of  our  narrative  will  be,  in  a 
good  measure,  supplied  in  other  portions 
I  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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Section  I. 
Constitution  of  Vermont. 

The  people  of  Vermont  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  their  independence,  and  of 
their  right  to  organize  and  establish  a 
government  of  their  own,  on  the  15th  day 
of  January,  1777.  On  the  2d  day  of  July 
following,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several  towns  assembled  at  Windsor, 
and  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  the 
state.  This  constitution  was  revised  by 
the  same  convention  in  the  following 
December,  and  went  into  effect,  without 
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being  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification. 

One  of  the  principal  advisers  to  these 
measures,  out  of  the  state,  was  Dr.  Thom- 
as Young,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Phil- 
adelphia. He  had  long  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  in  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont, 
and  which  has  already  been  mentioned,* 
he  exhorts  them  to  take  a  decided  stand, 
to  organize  a  government  and  adopt  a 
constitution. 

•  Part  II.  pagt  SI. 
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DR   VOUKO's  LETTER 

"  To  the.  Inhabitants  of  Vermowt,  a  Free 
and  Independent  Slate,  bounding  on  the 
River  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champtain. 

Philadelphia,  April  11,  1777. 

Genti.emf*, 

Numbers  of  you  ore  knowing  to  the 
xcal  with  which  I  have  exerted  myself  in 
your  behalf,  from  the  beginning  of  your 
struggle  with  the  New  York  monopolizers. 
As  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  right  ha* 
smiled  on  the  just  cause  of  North  Ameri- 
ca at  large,  you,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
have  bern  highly  favored.  God  has  done 
by  you  the  best  "thing  commonly  done  for 
our  species.  He  has  put  it  fairly  in  your 
power  to  help  yourselves. 

1  have  taken  the  minds  of  several  lead- 
ing members  in  the  Honorable  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  can  assure  you  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  send  attested 
copies  of  the  recommendation  to  take  up 
government  to  every  township  in  your 
district,  and  invite  all  your  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  to  meet  in  their  respect- 
ive townships,  and  choose  members  for  a 
general  convention  to  meet  at  an  early 
day  to  choose  delegates  for  the  general 
Congress,  a  committee  of  safety,  and  to 
form  a  constitution  for  your  state. 

Your  friends  here  tell  me  that  some  arc 
in  doubt  whether  delegates  from  your  dis- 
trict would  be  admitted  into  Congress. 
I  tell  you  to  organize  fairly,  and  make 
the  experiment,  and  I  will  ensure  your 
success,  at  the  risk  of  my  reputation,  as  a 
man  of  honor  or  common  sense.  Indeed, 
they  can  by  no  means  refuse  yon  !  You 
have  as  good  a  right  to  choose  how  you 
will  be  governed,  and  by  whom,  as  they 
had. 

1  have  recommended  to  your  commit- 
tee the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
model,  which,  with  a  very  little  altera- 
tion, will,  in  my  opinion,  come  as  near 
perfection  as  any  thing  yet  concerted  by 
mankind.  This  constitution  has  been 
sifted  with  all  the  criticism  that  a  band  of 
despots  were  masters  of,  and  has  bid  defi- 
ance to  their  united  powers. 

The  alteration  I  would  recommend,  is 
that  all  the  bills,  intended  to  be  passed  in- 
to laws,  should  be  laid  before  the  execu- 
tive board  for  their  perusal  and  proposals 
of  amendment.  All  the  difference,  then, 
between  such  a  constitution  und  those  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  the 
grand  outlines  is,  that  in»one  case  the  ex- 
ecutive power  can  advise,  and  in  the  oth- 
er compel.  For  my  own  part,  1  esteem 
the  people  at  large  the  true  proprietors  of 
governmental  power.    They  are  the  sn- 

Sreme  constituent  power  atid,  of  course, 
leir  immediate  representatives  are  the 
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supreme  delegate  power  ;  and  as  soon  as 

the  delegate  power  gets  too  far  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  constituent  power,  a  tyranny 
is  in  some  degree  established. 

Happy  are  you,  that,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  government,  you  have  a 
digest  drawn  from  the  purest  fountains  of 
antiquity,  and  improved  by  the  readings 
and  observations  of  the  treat  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, David  Rittenhouse,  Esq.,  and  others. 
I  am  certain  you  may  build  on  such  a  ba- 
sis a  system,  which  will  transmit  liberty 
and  happiness  to  posterity. 

Let  the  scandalous  practice  of  bribing 
men  by  places,  commissions, &c,  beheld 
in  abhorrence  among  you.  By  entrusting 
only  men  of  capacity  and  integrity  in 
public  affairs,  and  by  obliging  even  the 
best  men  to  fall  into  the  common  mass  of 
the  people  every  year,  and  be  sensible  of 
their  need  of  the  popular  good  will  to  sus- 
tain their  political  importance,  are  your 
liberties  well  secured.  These  plans  effec- 
tually promise  this  security. 

May  Almighty  God  smile  upon  yonr 
arduous  and  important  undertaking,  and 
inspire  you  with  that  wisdom,  virtue, 
public  spirit  and  unanimity,  which  en- 
sures success  in  the  most  hazardous  enter- 
prizes  !  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  sincere 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Yodjjo. 

April  12,  1777. 

Your  committee  have  obtained  for  you 
a  copy  of  the  recommendation  of  Con- 
gress, to  alt  such  bodies  of  men  as  looked 
upon  themselves  returned  to  a  state  of 
nature,  to  adopt  such  government  as 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents 
in  particular,  and  America  in  general. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think  strange,  that 
nothing  further  is  done  for  you  at  this 
time  than  to  send  you  this  extract.  But 
if  you  consider  that  till  you  incorporate 
and  actually  announce  to  Congress  your 
having  become  a  body  politic,  they  can- 
not treat  with  you  as  a  free  state.  While 
New  York  claims  you  as  subjects  of  that 
government,  my  humble  opinion  is,  your 
own  good  sense  will  suggest  to  you  that 
no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  availing  your- 
selves of  the  same  opportunity  your  as- 
suming mistress  is  improving  to  establish 
a  dominion  for  herself  and  yon  too. 

Ji  teord  to  the  wise  is  sufficient" 

In  this  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Young  not  only  proposes  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  model,  but  he  ex- 
pressly recommends,  that  the  whole  legis- 
lative power  should  be  vested  in  the  rm- 
mediate  representatives  of  the  people- 
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that  the  governor  and  executive  council 
should  have  power  to  advise,  but  should 
have  no  power  to  negative  the  acts  of 
the  representatives — and  that  all  officers 
should  fall  into  the  common  mass  of  the 
people  every  year.  These  recommenda- 
tions so  fully  express  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures, which  have,  till  recently,  charac- 
terized the  constitution  of  Vermont,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  originated 
in  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Young.* 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  understood >  that 
the  original  draught  of  the  Constitution  of  Vermont 
vrns  mode  by  Ur.  Young  liiiuwll',  mid  tian*iniited 
bv  him  to  the  Vermont  council  of  safely,  and  it  it 
hi »My  probable  that  it  was  so  ,  but  we  have  met 
wilh  no  evi  Jence,  which  I*  decisive  on  this  point. 
Behoving  th.it  our  raider*  generally  will  be  interest- 
ed  in  any  thing  which  reflects  ligut  upon  the  origin 
of  thnt  instrument!  mid  upon  the  important  period 
in  our  hi»torv  wh«n  it  wa«  formed,  wo  have  ir.ms- 
cribed  a  few  "item*  from  tlio  account  book  of  Col. 
Iru  Allen,  the  first  ire:i«urer  of  (lie  ntnte.  When 
the  tirst  of  theso  charts  were  made,  the  .New 
Hamitshire  grant*  hud  not  assumed  the  lillo  of  a 
•tale,  and  tiio  government,  which  then  existed,  wan 
vc«ted  by  a  convention  of  the  jKfople,  in  a  Council 
of  Safety. 

1776.  Nor.  8ih.  To  67  day*  by  tip- 
pointmcnt  of  the  Conventional  West- 
minster to  go  through  Cumberland 
and  Gloucester  counties,  to  get  asso- 
ciations formed,  and  petitions  signed 
and  collected,  and  to  unite  the  people 

tor  a  fult  convention,  £33  jrj  0 

To  expense  money,  24  7 

1777.  Jan'y  17th.  To  9  days,  part  at 
Westminster,  in  assisting  to  write  a 
dec'aration  fur  a  Mate,  aivl  other 

piece*  for  the  Hartford  papers,  £4  ]fj  0 

'«  April  20th.  To  writing  a  pam- 
phlet, Vindicating  the  Rights  of  the 
people  to  form  a  mate  and  in  answer 
to  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Con- 
vention of  N.  Y.  dated  Oct.  2d,  1776, 
and  sent  to  the  county  of  Cumberland,    j£6  0  0 

To  3  days  going  to  Hartford 
to  get  s'd  pamphlet  printed,  1  10  0 

««  August  10.  To  14  days  going 
into  the  county  of  Cumberland — to 
explain  a  Resolution  of  Congress — 
to  counteract  the  Policy  of  N.  Y. — 
to  appoint  some  officer?  for  Col.Sam- 
uel  Hernck's  Rest,  of  Rangers,  pay 
boun'y  money,  &c.  JE7  0  0 

*«  October  30.  To  writing  a  pam- 
phlet in  answer  to  a  Resolution  of 
the  Convention  of  N.  Y.  of  May  10, 
1777,  with  Remark*,  &c.  3  10  0 

Nov.  2.    To  3  days  going  to  Hartford 

to  get  s'd  Pamphlet  Printed,  a  10».        110  0 

To  15  days  going  from  Salis- 
bury to  Witliamstown  and  there  with 
Pre«idept  Chitlenden  writing  the 
Preamblo  to  the  Constitution,  &c. 
from  there  to  Bennington  to  confer 
witli  die  Council  respecting  s'd  Prc- 


In  1786  the  constitution  was  revised 
by  the  first  council  of  censors,  and  again 
in  17U2,  and  was  adopted  in  its  present 
form  by  a  convention,  assembled  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  4th  of  July,  17!)3.  From  that 
date,  although  the  successive  councils  of 
censors  had  recommended  several  amend- 
ments, none  were  adopted  till  1H"«W,  when 
the  first  article  of  amendment  was  added 
by  a  convention  nt  Montpclier,  on  the 
2()th  day  of  June  of  that  year.  The  sub- 
sequent articles  cf  amendment,  from  '2  to 

13  inclusive,  were  adopted  by  a  conven- 
tion at  Montnelicr,  on  the  (ith  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1836.  The  present  council  of  cen- 
sors have  proposed  some  further  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  section 
of  this  chapter. 

Believing  that  most  persons  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  the  constitution  itself, 
than  with  any  abstract,  or  summary  of  its 
provisions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pla- 
cing that  important  instrument  within  the 
reach  of  all,  we  shall  here  insert  it,  with 
the  amendments,  entire,  prefacing  it  with 
the  original  preamble  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1777. 

Preamble. 
Whereas,  all  government  ought  to  be  institu- 
ted and  supported,  for  the  security  and  protection 
of  the  community,  as  such,  and  to  enable  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it,  to  enjoy  their  natural 
rights,  and  the  other  blessings  which  the  Author  of 
existence  has  bestowed  upon  man  ;  and  whenever 
those  great  ends  of  government  are  not  obtained, 
the  people  have  a  light,  by  common  consent,  to 
change  it,  and  take  such  measures  as  to  them  may 
appear  necessary  to  promote  their  safely  and  hap- 
piness. 

And  whereas,  the  inhabitant*  of  this  state  have, 
(in  consideration  of  protection  only)  heretofore  ac- 

•amble— assisting  to  complete  compil- 
ing from  mamuciipt.the  Constitution 
of  the  state,  £7  10  0 

Expense  money  3  2  8 

1777  Nov.  20.  To  Cash  Paid  John 
Kntckerbaeor  (br  copying  tbo  Con- 
stitution for  the  Press  18  0 

14  Nov.  26.  To  3  days  g«in«  from 
Salisbury  to  Hartfoid  to  get  the  Con- 
stitution Printed  1  10  0 

1778  Aug.  8.    To  7  davs  in  going  to 
Hartford  to  get  Col.  E.  Allen's  Aui- 
mndversarv  Address  &c  printed  13  9  2 
(Note.  This  Pamphlet  was  distrib- 
uted the  last  of  the  month.) 

««  Oct.  26.  To 2  days  at  Windsor 
drawing  a  plan  for  a  stale  seal  and 
getting  Mr.  R.  Dean  to  make  it  10s        10  0 

Dec.  25.  To  18  days  assisting  to 
l  wise  Vt.  Appeal  wrote  by  S.  R. 
Bradlev  E«q.  &c.  9  16  0 
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knowledged  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
am,  and  iho  iaid  King  has  not  only  withdrawn  that 
protection,  but  commenced,  and  still  continues  to 
carry  on,  with  unabated  vengeance,  a  most  cruel 
and  unjust  war  against  them;  employing  therein, 
not  only  the  troops  of  Great  Britian,  but  foreign 
mercenaries,  savages  and  slaves,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  reducing  them  to  a  total  and  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  despotic  domination  of  the  British 
parliament,  with  many  other  acts  of  tyranny, 
(more  fully  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  Congress) 
whereby  all  allegiance  and  fealty  to  the  said  King 
and  his  successors,  are  dissolved  and  at  an  end ; 
and  all  power  and  authority  derived  from  him 
ceased  in  the  American  Colonies. 

And  whereas,  the  territory  which  now  compre- 
hends the  State  of  Vermont  did  antecedently,  of 
right,  belong  to  the  government  of  jVcio- Hamp- 
shire ;  and  the  former  Governor  thereof,  viz.  bis 
Excellency  Burning  fVentworih,  Esq.  granted 
many  charters  of  lands  and  corporations,  within 
this  Slate,  to  the  present  inhabitants  and  others. 
And  whereas,  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  Col- 
den,  of  Neva  York,  with  others,  did,  in  violation 
of  the  tenth  command,  covet  those  very  lands ;  and 
by  a  false  representation  made  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  (in  the  year  1764,  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  trade  and  administration  of  justice, 
the  inhabitants  were  desirous  of  being  annexed  to 
that  government,)  obtained  jurisdiction  of  those 
very  identical  lands,  ex-par  le  ;*  which  ever  was, 
and  is,  disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants.  And 
whereas,  the  legislature  of  New  York,  ever  have, 
arid  still  continue  to  disown  the  good  people  of  this 
State,  in  their  landed  property,  which  will  appear 
in  the  complaints  hereafter  inserted,  and,  in  the 
S6ih  section  of  their  present  constitution,  in 
which  is  established  the  grants  of  land  made  by 
that  government. 

They  havo  refused  to  make  re-grants  of  our 
lands  to  the  original  proprietors  and  occupants,  on- 
less  at  the  exorbitant  rale  of  2300dollais  fees  for 
each  township ;  and  did  enhance  the  quit-rents, 
three  fold,  and  demanded  an  immediate  delivery  of 
the  title  derived  before  Irom  New  Hampshire. 

The  judges  of  their  supreme  court  have  made  a 
solemn  declaration,  that  the  charters,  conveyances, 
Ice.  of  the  lands  included  in  the  before  described 
premises,  were  utterly  null  and  void,  on  which 
•aid  title  was  founded  :  in  consequence  of  which 
declaration,  writs  of  possession  have  been  by  them 
issued,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Albany 
sent,  at  the  head  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  to 
enforce  the  execution  thereof. f 

They  have  passed  an  act,  annexing  a  penalty 
thereto,  of  thirty  pounds  fine  and  six  months  im- 
prisonment, on  any  pegson  who  should  refuse  as- 
sisting  the  sheriff,  after  being  requested,  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  writs  of  possession. 

The  Governors,  Dunmore,  Tryon,  and  Colien, 
have  made  re-grants  of  several  tracts  of  land  in* 
eluded  in  the  premises,  to  certain  favorite  land 
jobbers  in  the  government  of  New  York,  in  direct 
violation  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  express  pro- 
hibition, in  the  year  1767. \ 

•  Fart  .Mood,  page  16.  f  Ibid,  page  81.  J  Ibid, 
page  19. 


They  have  issued  proclamations,  whorein  they 
have  offered  large  sums  of  money,  for  the  purpose 
of  apprehending  those  very  persons  who  have  dared 
boldly,  and  publicly,  to  appear  in  defence  of  their 
just  rights. 

They  did  pass  twelve  acts  of  outlawry,  on  tbe> 
9th  day  of  March  A.  D.  1774,  impowering  the 
respective  judges  of  their  supreme  court,  to  award 
execution  of  death  against  those  inhabitants  in 
said  district,  that  tbey  should  judge  to  be  offend- 
ers, without  trial. 

They  have,  and  still  continue,  an  unjust  claim 
to  those  lands,  which  greatly  retards  emigration 
iuto,  and  the  settlement  of  thir  State. 

They  have  hired  foreign  troops,  emigrants  from 
Scotland,  at  two  different  times,  and  armed  them, 
to  drive  us  out  of  possession. 

They  have  sent  the  savages  on  our  frontiers,  to 
distress  us. 

They  have  proceeded  to  erect  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Gloucester,  and  establish  courts  of 
justice  there,  after  they  were  discountenanced  by 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

The  free  Convention  of  the  State  of  JVeio 
ForJit,  at  Harlem,  in  the  year  1776,  unanimously 
voted,  "  That  all  quit-rents,  formerly  due  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  are  now  due  and  owing  to 
this  Convention,  or  such  future  government  as  shall 
be  hereafter  established  in  this  Stale." 

In  the  several  stages  of  the.  aforesaid  oppres- 
sions, we  have  petitioned  his  Britannic  majesty, 
in  the  most  humble  manner,  for  redress,  and  have, 
at  very  great  expense,  received  several  report*  in 
our  favor;  and,  in  other  instances,  wherein  wo 
have  petitioned  the  late  legislative  authority  of 
Ntv  York,  these  petitions  have  been  treated  with 
neglect. 

And  whereas,  the  local  situation  of  this  State, 
from  JVeie  York,  at  the  extreme  part,  is  upward 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  seat  of 
i hat  government,  which  renders  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  Steta. 
Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
'  welfare  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State, 
that  it  should  be,  henceforth,  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent Stato ;  and  that  a  just,  permanent  and  proper 
form  of  government,  should  exist  in  it,  derived 
from,  and  founded  on,  the  authority  of  the  people 
only,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  honorable 
American  Congress. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  Ver- 
mont, in  General  Convention  met,  for  the  express* 
purpose  of  forming  such  a  government, — confess- 
ing the  goodness  of  the  Great  Governor  of  tho 
universe,  [who  alone,  knows  to  what  degree  of 
earthly  happiness,  mankind  may  attain,  by  perfect- 
ing the  arts  of  government,]  in  permitting  the 
people  of  this  State,  by  common  consent,  and 
without  violence,  deliberately  to  form  for  them- 
selves such  just  rules  as  they  shall  think  best  for 
governing  their  future  society ;  and  being  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty,  to  es- 
tablish such  original  principles  of  government,  as 
will  best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  and  their  posterity,  and  pro- 
vide for  future  improvements,  without  partiality 
for,  or  prejudice  against,  any  particular  class ,  s*c  f, 
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or  denomination  of  men  whatever,— -do,  by  virtue 
of  authority  vested  in  us,  by  our  constituents,  or- 
dain, declare,  and  establish,  the  following  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  frame  of  government,  to  be 

the    Co!»»T!TUTiOW   Of  this  COMMOWWEALTU, 

and  to  remain  in  force  therein,  forever,  unaltered, 
except  in  such  articles,  as  shall,  hereafter,  on  ex- 
perience, be  found  to  require  improvement,  and 
which  shall,  by  die  same  authority  of  the  people, 
fairly  ddegaicd,  as  this  frame  of  government  di- 
rects, be  amended  or  improved,  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual obtaining  and  securing  the  great  end  and 
design  of  all  government,  herein  before  mentioned. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Part  I.    Declaration  of  Rights. 

I.  That  all  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain 
natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rights, 
among  which,  are  the  enjoying  and  de- 
fending life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  posses- 
sing, and  protecting  property,  and  pursu- 
ing and  obtaining  happiness,  and  safety  ; — 
therefore,  no  male  person,  born  in  this 
country,  or  brought  from  over  sea,  ought 
to  be  holden,  by  law,  to  serve  any  per- 
son, as  a  servant,  slave,  or  apprentice, 
after  he  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  nor  female,  in  like  manner,  after 
she  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
unless  they  are  bound  by  their  own  con- 
Rent  after  they  arrive  to  such  age,  or 
bound  by  law  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like. 

II.  That  private  property  ought  to  be 
subservient  to  public  uses,  when  neces- 
sity requires  it ;  nevertheless,  whenever 
any  person's  property  is  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  the  owner  ought  to  receive 
an  equivalent  in  money. 

III.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty 
Goi>,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  and  understandings,  as 
in  their  opinion  (shall  be  regulated  by  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  that  no  man  ought  to, 
or  of  right  can  be  compelled  to  attend  any 
religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support  any 
place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any  minis- 
ter, contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science ;  nor  can  any  man  be  justly  depri- 
ved or  abridged  of  any  civil  right,  as  a  citi- 
zciijon  account  of  his  religious  sentiments, 
or  peculiar  mode  of  religious  worship  ; 
and  that  no  authority  can,  or  ought  to  be 
vested  in,  or  assumed  by,  any  power 
whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case  inter- 
fere with,  or  in  any  manner  control  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  the  free  exercise 
of  religious  worship  :  nevertheless,  every 
sect  or  denomination  of  christians  ought 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  orLordu  day,  and 
keep  up  some  sort  of  religious  worship, 
which  to  them  shall  seem  most  agreeable 
to  the  revealed  will  of  God. 


IV.  Every  person  within  this  state  ought 
to  find  a  certain  remedy, by  having  recourse 
to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs, 
which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  prop- 
erty, or  character:  he  ought  to  obtain 
right  and  justice  freely,  and  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  purchase  it;  completely, 
and  without  any  denial ;  promptly,  and 
without  delay,  conformably  to  the 'laws. 

V.  That  the  people  of  this  state,  by 
their  legal  representatives,  have  the  sole, 
inherent  and  exclusive  right  of  governing 
and  regulating  Die  internal  police  of  the 
same. 

VI.  That  all  power  being  originally 
inherent  in,  and  consequently  derived 
from,  the  people;  therefore,  all  officers 
of  government,  whether  legislative  or 
executive,  are  their  trustees  and  servants, 
and  at  all  times,  in  a  legal  way,  account- 
able to  them. 

VII.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit, 
protection,  and  security  of  the  people, 
nation,  or  community,  and  not  for  the 
particular  emolument  or  advantage  of  any 
single  man,  family,  or  set  of  men,  who  are 
a  part  only  of  that  community  ;  and  that 
the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  in- 
alienable, and  indefeasible  right  to  reform 
or  alter  government,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be,  by  that  community,  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

VIII.  That  all  elections  ought  to  be 
free,  and  without  corruption,  and  that  all 
freemen,  having  a  sufficient  evident  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attachment  to, 
the  community,  have  a  right  to  elect  and 
be  elected  into  office,  agreeably  to  the  reg- 
ulations made  in  this  constitution. 

IX.  That  every  member  of  society  hath 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  there- 
fore is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion 
towards  the  expense  of  that  protection, 
and  yield  his  personal  service  when  ne- 
cessary, or  an  equivalent  thereto  ;  but  no 
part  of  any  person's  property  can  be  just- 
ly taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public 
uses,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of 
the  representative  body  of  the  freemen  ; 
nor  can  any  man,  who  is  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  be  j  ustly  com- 
pelled thereto,  if  he  will  pay  such  equiv- 
alent ;  nor  are  the  people  bound  by  any 
law  but  such  as  they  have  in  like  manner 
assented  to,  for  their  common  good.  And, 
previous  to  any  law  being  made  to  raise 
a  tax,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
raised  ought  to  appear  evident  to  the  le- 
gislature to  be  of  more  service  to  the  com- 
munity, than  the  money  would  be  if  not 
collected. 

X.  That  in  all  prosecutions  for  criminal 
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offences,  a  person  hath  a  right  to  be 
heard,  by  himself  and  his  counsel;  to 
demand  the  cause  end  nature  of  his  ac- 
cusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses ;  to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor, 
and  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  country,  without  the  unanim- 
ous consent  of  which  jury,  he  cannot  be 
found  guilty  ;  nor  can  he  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  can 
any  person  be  justly  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty, except  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or 
the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

XI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to 
hoid  themselves,  their  houses,  papers,  and 
possessions,  free  from  search  or  seizure, 
and  therefore  warrants  without  oath  or 
affirmation  first  made,  affording  sufficient 
foundation  for  tliem,  and  whereby  any 
officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded 
or  required  to  search  suspected  places,  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her, 
or  their  property,  not  particularly  describ- 
ed, are  contrary  to  that  right,  and  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

XII.  That  when  any  issue  in  fact, 
proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  is 
joined  in  a  court  of  law,  the  parties  have 
a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to 
be  held  sacred. 

XIII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing  and 
publishing  their  sentiments  concerning 
the  transactions  of  government,  and  there- 
fore the  freedom  ofthe  press  onght  not  to 
be  restrained. 

XIV.  The  freedom  of  deliberation, 
speech,  and  debate,  in  the  legislature,  is 
bo  essential  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any 
accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or  com- 
plaint, in  any  other  court,  or  placo  what- 
soever. 

XV.  The  power  of  suspending  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  ought  never  to 
be  exercised  but  by  the  legislature,  or  by 
authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised 
in  such  particular  cases  as  this  constitu- 
tion, or  the  legislature,  shall  provide 
for. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to 
bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  themselves 
and  the  state;  and  as  standing  armies,  in 
time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty, 
they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up:  and  that 
the  military  should  be  kept  under  strict 
subordination  to,  and  be  governed  by,  the 
civil  power. 

XVII.  That  no  person  in  this  state  can 
in  any  case  be  subjected  to  law-martial, 
or  to  any  penalties  or  pains  by  virtue  of 
that  law,  except  those  employed  in  the 
arinv,  and  the  militia  in  actual  service. 

XVIII.  That  frequent  recurrence  to 


fundamental  principles,  and  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  justice,  moderation,  temperance, 
industry,  and  frugality,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, and  keep  government  free ;  the  peo- 
ple ought,  therefore,  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  these  points  in  the  choice  of 
officers  and  representatives,  and  have  a 
right,  in  a  legal  way,  to  exact  a  due  and 
constant  regard  to  them  from  their  legis- 
lators  and  magistrates,  in  making  and  ex- 
ecuting suoh  laws  as  are  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  the  state. 

XIX.  That  all  people  have  a  natural 
and  inherent  right  to  emigrate  from  one 
state  to  another  that  will  receive  them. 

XX.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to 
assemble  together  to  consult  for  their 
common  good  ;  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives ;  and  to  apply  to  the  legislature 
for  redress  of  grievances,  by  address,  pe- 
tition, or  remonstrance. 

XXI.  That  no  person  shall  be  liable 
to  be  transported  out  of  this  state,  for  tri- 
al, for  any  offence  committed  within  the 
same. 

Part  II.   Framb  of  Government. 

Section  1.  The  commonwealth  or 
state  of  Vermont  shall  be  governed  here- 
after by  a  governor,  (or  lieutenant  gover- 
nor,,) council,  and  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the 
same,  in  manner  and  form  following: 

Sixt.  2.  The  supreme  legislative  pow- 
er shall  be  vested  in  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  freemen  of  the  common- 
wealth or  state  of  Vermont. 

Sect.  3.  The  supreme  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  a  lieutenant  governor  and  coun- 
cil. 

Sect.  4.  Courts  of  justice  shall  be 
maintained  in  every  county  in  this  state, 
and  also  in  new  counties  when  formed, 
which  courts  shall  be  open  for  the  trial  of 
all  causes  proper  for  their  cognizance,  and 
justice  shall  be  therein  impartially  admin- 
istered without  corruption,  or  unnecessa- 
ry delay.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  shall  be  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  several 
judges  of  the  county  courts  in  their  res- 
pective counties,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
except  in  the  trial  of  such  causes  as  may 
be  appealed  to  the  county  court. 

Sect.  5.  A  future  legislature  may, 
when  they  shall  conceive  the  same  to  be 
expedient  and  necessary,  erect  a  court  of 
chancery,  with  such  powers  as  are  'usu- 
ally exercised  by  that  court,  or  as  shall 
appear  for  the  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  provided,  they  do  not  constitute 
themselves  the  judges  of  said  court. 
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Sict.  6.  The  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  separ- 
ate and  distinct,  so  that  neither  exercise 
the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
other. 

Sxct.  7.  In  order  that  the  freemen  of 
this  state  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  elec- 
tion as  equally  as  maybe,  each  town  within 
this  state,  that  consists  or  may  consist  of 
eighty  taxable  inhabitants, within  one  sep- 
tenary or  seven  years  next  after  the  estab- 
lishing this  constitution,  may  hold  elec- 
tions therein,  and  choose,  each,  two  rep- 
resentatives ;  and  each  other  inhabited 
town  in  this  state,  may,  in  like  manner, 
choose  one  representative,  to  represent 
them  in  general  assembly,  during  the  sep- 
tenary or  seven  years.  And  alter  that, 
each  inhabited  town  may,  in  like  manner, 
hold  such  election,  and  choose  one  repre- 
sentative, forever  thereafter. 

Sect.  The  house  of  representatives 
of  the  freemen  of  this  state  shall  consist 
of  persons  most  noted  for  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, to  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  freemen 
of  every  town  in  this  state,  respectively, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  annu- 
ally, forever. 

Skct.  9.  The  representatives  so  chosen, 
(a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorun  for  transacting  any  other  business 
than  raising  a  state  tax,  for  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  shall  be 
present,)  shall  meet  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  the  succeeding  October,  and  shall 
be  styled,  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Vermttnt :  they  shall  have  pow- 
er to  choose  their  speaker,  secretary  of 
fitnie,  their  clerk,  and  other  necessary 
officers  of  the  house;  sit  on  their  own 
adjournments;  prepare  bills  and  enact 
them  into  laws ;  judge  of  the  elections 
and  qualifications  of  their  own  members: 
they  may  expel  members,  but  not  for 
causes  known  to  their  constituents  ante- 
cedent to  their  election  ;  they  may  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations  in  matters 
depending  before  them  ;  redress  grievan- 
ces ;  impeach  state  criminals  ;  grant  char- 
ters of  incorporation;  constitute  towus, 
boroughs,  cities,  and  counties  :  they  may, 
annually,  on  their  first  session  after  their 
election,  in  conjunction  with  the  council, 
C or  oftener  if  need  be)  elect  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  several  county  and  probate 
courts,  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
and  also,  with  the  council,  may  elect  ma- 
jor-generals and  brigadier-generals,  from 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  oc- 
casion ;  and  they  shall  have  all  other 
powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a 
free  and  sovereign  state.    But  they  shall 
have  no  power  to  add  to,  alter,  abolish,  or 
infringe  any  part  of  this  constitution. 


FRANK  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


Sect.  10.  The  supreme  executive  coun- 
cil of  this  state  shall  consist  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  twelve  persons, 
chosen  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit : — 
the  freemen  of  each  town  shall,  on  the 
day  of  election  for  choosing  representa- 
tives toattend  the  general  assembly,  bring 
in  their  votes  for  governor,  with  his  name 
fairly  written,  to  the  constable,  who  shall 
seal  them  up,  and  write  on  them,  "Votes 
for  Governor  "  and  deliver  them  to  the 
representative  chosen  to  attend  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  And  at  the  opening  of 
the  general  assembly  there  shall  be  acorn 
mittee  appointed,  out  of  the  council  and 
assr mbly,  who,  after  being  duly  sworn  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  shall 
proceed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  the  governor,  and  declare  the 
person  who  has  the  major  part  of  the 
votes,  to  be  governor  for  the  year  ensuing. 
And  if  there  be  no  choice  made,  then  the 
council  and  general  assembly,  by  their 
joint-ballots,  shall  make  choice  of  a  gov- 
ernor. The  lieutenant  governor  and  treas- 
urer shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  above 
directed-  And  each  freeman  shall  give 
in  twelve  votes  for  twelve  councillors,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  twelve  highest 
in  nomination  shall  serve,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  councillors. 

Sect.  11.  The  governor,  and  in  hie 
absence  the  lieutenant  governor,  with  the 
council  (a  major  part  of  whom,  including 
the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor,  shall 
be  a  quorum  to  transact  business)  shall 
have  power  to  commission  all  officers,  and 
also  to  appoint  officers,  except  where  pro- 
vision is  or  shall  be  otherwise  made  by 
law,  or  this  frame  of  government ;  and 
shall  supply  every  vacancy  in  any  office, 
occasioned  by  death  or  otherwise,  until 
the  office  can  be  filled  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  law,  or  this  constitution  : — 

They  are  to  correspond  with  other 
states ;  transact  business  with  officers  of 
government,  civil  and  military,  and  to  pre- 
pare such  business  as  may  appear  to  them 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  general  as- 
sembly :  they  shall  sit  as  judges  to  hear 
and  determine  on  impeachments,  taking  to 
their  assistance,  for  advice  only,  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  ;  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  pardons  and  remit  fines, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  except  in  treason 
and  murder,  in  which  they  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  par- 
don until  after  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  assembly ;  and  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, in  which  there  shall  be  no 
remission  or  mitigation  of  punishment, 
but  by  act  of  legislation  :  they  are  totako 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  : 
they  are  to  expedite  the  execution  of  such 
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measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  they  may  draw 
upon  the  treasury  for  such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives :  they  may  also  lay  embargoes,  or 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  commodity 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
in  the  recess  of  the  house  only.  They 
may  grant  such  licences  as  shall  be  di- 
rected by  law  ;  and  shall  have  power  to 
call  together  the  general  assembly,  when 
necessary,  before  the  day  to  which  they 
shall  stand  adjourned.  The  governor 
shall  be  captain -general  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  but 
shall  not  command  in  person,  except  ad- 
vised thereto  by  the  council,  and  then 
only  so  long  as  they  shall  approve  there- 
of. And  the  lieutenant  governor  shall, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral  of  all  the  forces  of  the  state.  The 
governor,  or  lieutenant  governor,  and  the 
council,  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place 
with  the  general  assembly :  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  shall,  during  the  presence 
of  the  commander  in  chiefs  vote  and  act 
as  one  of  the  council ;  and  the  governor, 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  pre- 
side in  council,  and  have  a  casting,  but 
no  other  vote.  Every  member  of  the 
council  shall  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  whole-  state,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
The  governor  and  council  shall  have  a 
secretary,  and  keep  fair  books  of  their 
proceedings,  wherein  any  councillor  may 
enter  his  dissent,  with  his  reasons  to  sup- 
port it.  And  the  governor  may  appoint 
«  secretary  for  himself  and  his  council. 

Sect.  12.  The  representatives  having 
met  and  chosen  their  speaker  and  clerk, 
shall,  each  of  them,  before  they  proceed 
to  business,  take  and  subscribe,  as  well 
the  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  here- 
inafter directed,  (except  where  they  shall 
produce  certificates  of  their  having  here- 
tofore taken  and  subscribed  the  same,)  as 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  viz.: 

"  You  do  solemnly  swear 

(or  affirm)  that  as  a  member  of  this  as- 
sembly you  will  not  propose  or  assent  to 
any  bill,  note,  or  resolution,  which  shall 
appear  to  you  injurious  to  the  people,  nor 
do  or  consent  to  any  act  or  thing  whatever, 
that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  or 
abridge  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  de- 
clared by  the  constitution  of  this  state ;  but 
will  in  all  things  conduct  yourself  as  a 
faithful,  honest  representative  and  guar- 
dian of  the  people,  according  to  the  best  of 
your  judgment  and  abilities.  (In  case  of 
an  oath;  So  help  you  God,  (and  in  case  of 
an  affirmation)  nndsr  ths  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  perjury. 


v n.iMr  or  oovkrnmf.it. 


Sect.  13.  The  doors  of  the  house  in 
which  the  general  assembly  of  this  com- 
monwealth shall  sit,  shall  be  open,  for  the 
admission  of  all  persons  who  behave  de- 
cently, except  only  when  the  welfare  of 
the  state  may  require  them  to  be  shut. 

Sect.  14.  The  votes  and  proceedings' 
of  the  general  assembly  shall  be  printed 
(when  one  third  of  the  members  think  it 
necessary)  as  soon  as  convenient  after  tho 
end  of  ench  session,  with  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  any  question,  when  required  by 
any  member,  (except  where  the  vote* 
shall  be  taken  by  ballot,)  in  which  case 
every  member  shall  have  a  right  to  insert 
the  reasons  of  his  vote,  upon  the  minutes. 

Sect.  15.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this) 
state,  in  future  to  be  passed,  shall  be,  It 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  slate  of  Vermont. 

Sect.  16.  To  the  end  that  laws,  be- 
fore they  arc  enacted,  may  be  more  ma- 
turely considered,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  hasty  determinations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible prevented,  all  bills,  which  originate 
in  the  assembly,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
governor  and  council,  for  their  revision 
and  concurrence,  or  proposals  of  amend- 
ment, who  shall  return  the  same  to  the 
assembly,  with  their  proposals  of  amend- 
ment, if  any,  in  writing;  and  if  the  same 
are  not  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil to  suspend  the  passing  of  such  bills 
until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
Provided,  that  if  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  return  any 
such  bill  to  the  assembly,  with  written 
proposals  of  amendment,  within  five  days, 
or  before  the  rising  of  the  legislature,  the 
same  shall  become  a  law. 

Sect.  17.  No  money  shall  be  drawn 
out  of  the  treasury,  unless  first  appropria- 
ted by  act  of  legislation. 

Sect.  18.  No  person  shall  be  elected 
a  representative  until  he  has  resided  two 
years  in  this  state,  the  last  of  which  shall 
be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sect.  19.  No  member  of  the  council, 
or  house  of  representatives,  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  receive  any  fee  or  reward  to 
bring  forward  or  advocate  any  bill,  pe- 
tition, or  other  business  to  be  transacted 
in  the  legislature,  or  advocate  any  cause 
as  counsel  in  either  house  of  legislation, 
except  when  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
state. 

Sect.  20.  No  person  ought,  in  any 
case,  or  in  any  time,  to  be  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  or  felony,  by  the  legislature. 

Sect.  21.  Every  man  of  the  full  ;»?c 
ot  twenty  one  years,  having  resided  in 
this  state  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year 
next  before  the  election  of  representatives, 
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and  is  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior, 
and  will  take  the  following  oath  or  af- 
firmation, shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  freeman  of  this  state  : 

"You  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
whenever  you  give  your  vote  or  suffrage, 
touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the  state 
of  V ermont,  you  will  do  it  so  as  in  your 
conscience  you  shall  judge  will  most  con- 
dure  to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  as  estab- 
lished bu  the  constitution,  without  fear  or 
favor  of  any 


Sect.  22.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state 
shall  be  trained  and  armed  for  its  defence, 
under  such  regulations,  restrictions,  and 
exceptions,  as  Congress,  agreeably  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  shall  direct.  The 
several  companies  of  militia  shall,  as  often 
an  vacancies  happen,  elect  their  captain 
and  other  officers,  and  the  captains  and 
subalterns  shall  nominate  and  recommend 
the  field  officers,  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments, who  shall  appoint  their  staff  officers. 

Skct.  23.  All  commissions  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  the  freemen  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,  sealed  with  the  state  seal,  signed 
by  the  governor,  and  in  his  absence  the 
lieutenant  governor,  and  attested  by  the 
secretary :  which  seal  shall  be  kept  by 
the  governor. 

Sect.  24.  Every  officer  of  state,  wheth- 
er judicial  or  executive,  shall  be  liable  to 
be  impeached  by  the  general  assembly, 
either  when  in  office,  or  after  his  resig- 
nation, or  removal,  for  maladministra- 
tion. All  impeachments  shall  be  before 
the  governor  and  council,  who  shall  hear 
and  determine  the  same,  and  may  award 
costs ;  and  no  trial  or  impeachment  shall 
he  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  at  law. 

Sect.  25.  As  every  freeman,  to  pre- 
serve his  independence,  (if  without  a 
sufficient  estate)  ought  to  have  some  pro- 
fession, calling,  trade,  or  farm,  whereby 
he  may  honestly  subsist,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for,  nor  use  in,  establishing 
office's  of  profit,  the  usual  effects  of  which 
are  dependence  and  servility,  unbecoming 
freemen,  in  the  possessors,  or  expect- 
ants, and  faction,  contention  and  discord 
among  the  people.  But  if  any  man  is 
called  into  public  service  to  the*  prejudice 
of  his  private  affairs,  he  has  a  right  to  a 
reasonable  compensation ;  and  whenever 
an  office,  through  increase  of  fees,  or  oth- 
erwise,becomesso  profitable  as  to  occasion 
many  to  apply  for  it,  the  profits  ought  to 
be  lessened  by  the  legislature.  And  if 
any  officer  shall  wittingly  and  wilfully 
take  greater  fees  than  the  law  allows  him, 
it  shall  ever  after  disqualify  him  from 
holding  any  office  in  this  state,  until  he 
mhall  be  restored  by  act  of  legislation. 

Pt.  11.  15 


Sect.  26.  No  person  in  this  state  shall 
be  capable  of  holding  or  exercising  more 
than  one  of  the  following  offices  at  the 
same  time,  viz:  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, judge  of  the  supreme  court,  treas- 
urer of  the  state,  member  of  the  council, 
member  of  the  general  assembly,  surveyor 
general,  or  sheriff.  Nor  shall  any  per- 
son, holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  be  eligi- 
ble to  any  appointment  in  the  legislature, 
or  of  holding  any  executive  or  judiciary 
office  under  this  state. 

Sect.  27.  The  treasurer  of  the  state 
shall,  before  the  governor  and  council, 
give  sufficient  security  to  the  secretary  of 
the  state,  in  behalf  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  each  high  sheriff,  before  the  first 
judge  of  the  county  court,  to  the  treasurer 
of  their  respective  counties,  previous  to 
their  respectively  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  offices,  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  sums,  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  legislature. 

Sect.  2H.  The  treasurer's  account 
shall  be  annually  audited,  and  a  fair  state- 
ment thereof  be  laid  before  the  general 
assembly,  at  their  session  in  October. 

Skct.  29.  Every  officer,  whether  ju- 
dicial, executive, or  military,  in  authority 
under  this  state,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  execution  of  his  office,  shall  take  and 
subscribe  the  following  oath,  or  aliirma- 
tion,  of  allegiance  to  this  state  (unless  ho 
shall  produce  evidence  that  he  has  before 
taken  the  same)  ;  and  also  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation  of  office,  except  mili- 
tary officers,  and  such  as  shall  be  exempt- 
ed by  the  legislature  : 

The  oath,  or  affirmation,  of  allegiance ; 

"  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or 

affirm)  that  you  will  be  true  and  faithful 
to  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  that  you  will 
not  directly  or  indirectly,  do  any  act  or 
thing  injurious  to  the  constitution  or  gov- 
ernment thereof,  as  established  by  conven- 
tion. (If  an  oath)  so  help  you  God,  (if  an 
affirmation)  under  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  perjury." 

The  oath,  or  affirmation,  of  office  : 

44  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or 

affirm)  that  you  will  fat  th f till  y  execute  the 
office  of  for  the  of 

and  will  therein  do  equal  right  and  justice 
to  all  men,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment 
and  abilities,  according  to  law.  (If  an 
oath)  so  help  you  God,  (if  an  affirmation) 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury.'" 

Sect.  30.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  governor,  or  lieutenant 
governor,  until  he  shall  have  resided  in 
this  state  four  years  next  preceding  the 
day  of  his  election. 

Sect.  31.    Trials  of  issues  proper  for 
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the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  in  the  supreme 
and  county  courts,  shall  be  by  jury,  ex- 
cept where  parties  otherwise  agree :  and 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
corruption,  or  partiality,  in  the  choice  and 
return,  or  appointment  of  juries. 

Sect.  32.  All  prosecutions  shall  com- 
mence, By  the  authority  of  the  state  of 
Vermont :  all  indictments  shall  conclude 
with  these  words :  against  the  peace  and 
diffnity  of  the  state  ;  and  all  fines  shall  be 
proportioned  to  the  offences. 

Sect.  33.  The  person  of  a  debtor, 
where  there  is  not  strong  presumption  of 
fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison  af- 
ter delivering  up  and  assigning  over,  bona 
fidcy  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  in 
possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  for 
the  use  of  his  creditors,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  hereafter  regulated  by  law. 
And  all  prisoners,  unless  in  execution,  or 
committed  for  capital  offences,  when  the 
proof  is  evident  or  presumption  great, 
shall  be  bailable,  by  sufficient  sureties ; 
nor  shall  excessive  bail  be  exacted  for 
bailable  offences. 

Sect.  34.  All  elections,  whether  by 
the  people,  or  the  legislature,  shall  be  free 
and  voluntary  ;  and  any  elector,  who  shall 
receive  any  gift,  or  reward,  for  his  vote, 
in  meat  ,  drink,  moneys,  or  otherwise,  shall 
forfeit  his  right  to  elect  at  that  time,  and 
suffer  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  shall 
direct ;  and  any  person  who  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  give,  promise,  or  bestow,  any 
such  rewards  to  be  elected,  shall  thereby 
be  rendered  incapable  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  be  subject  to  such  further 
punishment  as  a  future  legislature  shall 
direct. 

Sect.  35.  All  deeds  and  conveyances 
of  land  shall  be  recorded  in  the  town 
clerk's  office,  in  their  respective  towns, 
and  for  want  thereof,  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  of  the  same  county. 

Sect.  36.  The  legislature  shall  regu- 
late entails,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
perpetuities. 

Sect.  37.  To  deter  more  effectually 
from  the  commission  of  crimes,  by  con- 
tinued visible  punishments  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  to  make  sanguinary  punishments 
less  necessary,  means  ought  to  be  provi- 
ded for  punishing  by  hard  labor  those 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  crimes  not  capi- 
tal, whereby  the  criminal  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  for 
the  reparation  of  injnries  done  to  private 
persons ;  and  all  persons,  at  proper  times, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  at  their 
labor. 

Sect.  38.  The  estates  of  such  persons 
an  may  destroy  their  own  lives,  shall  not, 
for  that  offence,  be  forfeited;  but  descend, 
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or  ascend,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
persons  had  died  in  a  natural  way.  Nor 
shall  any  article,  which  shall  accidentally 
occasion  the  death  of  any  person,  be 
henceforth  deemed  a  deodand,  or  in  any 
wise  forfeited,  on  account  of  such  mis- 
fortune. 

Sect.  39.  Every  person  of  good  char- 
acter, who  comes  to  settle  in  this  state, 
having  first  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation 
of  allegiance  to  the  state,  may  purchase, 
or  by  other  just  means  acquire,  hold,  and 
transfer  land,  or  other  real  estate,  and  af- 
ter one  year's  residence  shall  be  deemed 
a  free  denixen  thereof,  and  entitled  to  all 
rights  of  a  natural  born  subject  of  this 
state  ;  except  that  he  shall  not  be  capable 
of  being  elected  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, treasurer,  councillor,  or  represen- 
tative in  assembly,  until  after  two  years' 
residence. 

Sect.  40.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state 
shall  have  liberty  in  seasonable  times  to 
hunt  and  fowl,  on  the  lands  they  hold, 
and  on  other  lands  not  inclosed,  and  in 
iikc  manner  to  fish  in  all  boa  table  and 
other  waters  (not  private  property)  under 
proper  regulations  to  be  hereafter  made 
and  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

Sect.  41.  Laws  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and 
immorality  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
force,  and  duly  executed  ;  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  schools  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  town,  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  youth,  and  one  or  more 
grammar-schools  to  be  incorporated,  and 
properly  supported,  in  each  county  in  the 
state.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies 
of  men  that  may  be  hereafter  united  or 
incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion and  learning,  or  for  other  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged 
and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  estates,  which 
they  in  justice  ought  to  enjoj',  under  such 
regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this 
state  shall  direct. 

Sect.  42.  The  declaration  of  the  po- 
litical rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  Btate,  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  com- 
monwealth, and  ought  not  to  be  violated, 
on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Sect.  43.  In  order  that  the  freedom 
of  this  commonwealth  may  be  preserved 
inviolate  forever,  there  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  by  the  freemen  of  this  state,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  March,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety -nine, 
and  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  March  in 
every  seven  years  thereafter,  thirteen  per- 
sons, who  Bhall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  the  council  is  chosen, except  they 
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shall  not  be  out  of  the  council  or  general 
assembly,  to  be  called  the  couticil  of  cen- 
sors, who  BhalJ  meet  together  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  next  ensuing  their 
election,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum  in  every  case,  except  as  to  call- 
ing a  convention,  in  which  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  number  elected  shall  agree; 
and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  has  been  pre- 
served inviolate  in  every  part  during  the 
last  septenary,  (including  the  year  oftheir 
service,)  and  whether  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government  have 
performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the 
people,  or  assumed  to  themselves,  or  ex- 
ercised other  or  greater  powers  than  they 
are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution.  They 
are  also  to  inquire  whether  the  public 
taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected 
in  all  parts  of  this  commonwealth;  in 
what  manner  the  public  moneys  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  whether  the  laws 
have  been  duly  executed.    For  these  pur- 
poses they  shall  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records ; — they  shall 
have  authority  to  pass  public  censures,  to 
order  impeachments,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  legislature  the  repealing  such  laws 
as  shall  appear  to  them  to  have  been  pass- 
ed contrary  to  tho  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution :  these  powers  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  for  and  during  the  space  of 
one  year  from  the  day  of  their  election, 
and  no  longer.    The  said  council  of  cen- 
sors shall  also  have  power  to  call  a  con- 
vention, to  meet  within  two  years  after 
their  sitting,  if  there  appears  to  them  an 
absolute  necessity  of  amending  any  arti- 
cle of  this  constitution  which  may  be  de- 
fective,explaining  such  as  may  be  thought 
not  clearly  expressed,  and  of  adding  such 
as  are  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
But  the  articles  to  be  amended,  and  the 
amendments  proposed,  and  such  articles 
ax  are  proposed  to  be  added  or  abolished, 
shall  be  promulgated  at  least  six  months 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  election 
of  such  convention,  for  the  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  people,  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  instructing  their 
delegates  on  the  subject. 

Articles  or  Amendment. 

Article  1.  No  person,  who  is  not  al- 
ready a  freeman  of  this  state,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  free- 
man, unless  he  be  a  natural  born  citizen 
of  this,  or  some  one  of  the  United  States, 
or  until  he  shall  have  been  naturalized, 
agreeably  to  the  acts  of  congress. 

Art.  2.  The  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  legislature  of  this  state  shall  here- 
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after  be  styled  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Art.  3.  The  supreme  legislative  power 
of  this  state  shall  hereafter  be  exercised  by 
a  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives ; 
which  shall  be  styled,  "  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  state  of  Vermont." — Each 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  like  powers 
in  all  acts  of  legislation ;  and  no  bill,  res- 
olution, or  other  thing,  which  shall  have 
been  passed  by  the  one,  shall  have  the 
effect  of,  or  be  declared  to  be,  a  law,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  other.  Pro- 
vided, that  all  revenue  bills  shall  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives, — but  the 
senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.  Neither  house, 
during  the  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  oth- 
er, adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  houses  shall  be  sitting, — and  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses, 
with  respect  to  adjournment,  the  governor 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper. 

Art.  4.  The  senate  shall  be  composed 
of  thirty  senators,  to  be  of  the  freemen  of 
the  county  for  which  they  are  elected,  re- 
spectively, who  are  thirty  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  and  to  be  annually  elected  by 
the  freemen  of  each  county  respectively. 
Each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  one  sena- 
tor, at  least,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
senators  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  according  to  their  popula- 
tion, as  the  same  was  ascertained  by  the 
last  census,  taken  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States — regard  being  always 
had,  in  such  apportionment,  to  the  coun- 
ties having  the  greater  fraction. — But  the 
several  counties  shall,  until  after  the  next 
census  of  United  States,  be  entitled  to 
elect,  and  have  their  senators,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  to  wit : — 

Bennington  county,  two;  Windham 
county,  three ;  Rutland  county,  three ; 
Windsor  county,  four;  Addison  county, 
three;  Orange  county,  three ;  Washington 
county,  two;  Chittenden  county,  two; 
Caledonia  county,  two;  Franklin  county, 
three ;  Orleans  county,  one  ;  Essex  coun- 
ty, one ;  Grand  Isle  county,  one. 

The  legislature  shall  make  a  new  ap- 
portionment of  the  senators,  to  the  sev- 
eral counties,  after  the  taking  of  each 
census  of  tho  United  States,  or  census 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  such  apportion- 
ment, by  order  of  the  government  of  this 
state,  always  regarding  the  above  pro- 
visions in  this  article. 

Art.  5.  The  freemen  of  the  several 
towns  in  each  county,  shall  annually  give 
their  votes  for  the  senators,  apportioned 
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to  such  county,  at  the  same  time  and  un- 
der the  same  regulations,  as  are  now  pro- 
Tided  for  the  election  of  councillors.  And 
the  person  or  persons,  equal  in  number, 
to  the  number  of  senators  apportioned  to 
such  county,  having  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes  in  such  county  respectively, 
shall  be  the  senator  or  senators  of  such 
county.  At  every  election  of  senators, 
after  the  votes  shall  have  been  taken,  the 
constable  or  presiding  officer,  assisted  by 
the  selectmen  and  civil  authority  present, 
shall  sort  and  count  the  said  votes,  and 
make  two  lists  of  the  names,  of  each  per- 
son, with  the  number  of  votes  given  for 
each  annexed  to  his  name,  a  record  of 
which  shall  be  made  in  the  town  clerk's 
office,  and  shall  seul  up  said  lists,  sepa- 
rately, and  write,  on  each,  the  name  of 
the  town,  and  these  words,  "  Votes  for 
Senator,"  or  44  Votes  for  Senators,"  as  the 
case  may  be,  one  of  which  lists  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  presiding  officer,  to  the 
representative  of  said  town,  (if  any)  and 
if  none  be  chosen,  to  the  representative 
of  an  adjoining  town,  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  president  of  the  senate  ;  the  other  list, 
the  said  presiding  officer,  shall,  within 
ten  days,  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  for  the  same  county,  and  the  clerk 
of  each  county  court,  respectively,  or  in 
case  of  his  absence  or  disability,  the  sher- 
iff1' of  such  county,  or  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  both,  the  high  bailiff 
of  such  county,  on  the  tenth  day  after 
such  election,  shall  publicly  open,  sort 
and  count  said  votes,  and  make  a  record 
of  the  same,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
such  county  court,  a  copy  of  which  he 
shall  transmit  to  the  senate  ;  and  shall  al- 
so, within  ten  days  thereafter,  transmit  to 
the  person  or  persons  elected,  a  certificate 
of  his  or  their  election.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  assembly  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  by  law,  the  mode 
of  ballotting  for  senators,  within  the  sev- 
eral counties,  and  to  prescribe  the  means, 
and  the  manner  by  which  the  result  of 
the  ballotting  shall  be  ascertained,  and 
through  which  the  senators,  chosen,  shall 
be  certified  of  their  election,  and  for  fill- 
ing all  vacancies  in  the  senate,  which 
shall  happen  by  death,  resignation,  or  oth- 
erwise. But  they  shall  not  have  power 
to  apportion  the  senators  to  the  several 
counties,  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
population  thereof,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions, herein  before  ordained. 

Art.  6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  like 
powers  to  decide  on  the  election  and  quali- 
fications of,  and  to  expel  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, make  its  own  rules,  and  appoint  its 
own  officers,  as  are  incident  to,  or  are  pos- 
sessed by,  the  house  of  representatives. 


A  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  except  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  governor,  or  when 
his  office  shall  be  vacant,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  in  which  cases,  the  senate  shall 
appoint  one  of  its  own  members  to  bo 
president  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore.  And 
the  president  of  the  senate  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  but  no  other. 

Art.  7.  The  senate  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  trying  and  deciding  upon 
all  impeachments  ; — when  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath,  or  affirma- 
tion, and  no  person  shall  be  convicted, 
without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present.  Judgment,  in  casrs 
of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  farther, 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disquali- 
fication to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  hon- 
or, or  profit,  or  trust,  under  this  state. 
But  the  party  convicted,  shall,  neverthe- 
less, be  liable,  and  subject  to  indictment, 
trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Art.  8.  The  supreme  executive  pow- 
er of  the  state,  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
governor,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability, by  the  lieutenant  governor ;  who 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all 
the  duties  vested  in,  and  enjoined  upon 
the  governor  and  council,  by  the  eleventh 
and  twenty-seventh  sections  of  the  second 
chapter  [part  the  second]  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  at  present  established,  excepting 
that  he  shall  not  sit  as  a  judge,  in  case  of 
impeachment,  nor  grant  reprieve,  or  par- 
don, in  any  such  case;  nor  shall  he  com- 
mand the  forces  of  the  state  in  person,  in 
time  of  war,  or  insurrection,  unless  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate;  and  no 
longer  than  they  shall  approve  thereof. 
The  governor  may  have  a  secretary  of 
civil  and  military  affairs,  to  be  by  him  ap- 
pointed during  pleasure,  whose  services 
he  may  at  all  times  command  ;  and  for 
whose  compensation,  provision  shall  be 
made  by  law. 

Art.  9.  The  votes  for  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  treasurer  of  the 
state,  shall  be  sorted  and  counted,  and 
the  result  declared  by  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. If,  at  any  time,  there  shall 
be  no  election,  bv  the  freemen,  of  gover- 
nor, lieutenant  governor,  or  treasurer  of 
the  state,  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall,  by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  to 
fill  the  office,  not  filled  by  the  freemen  as 
aforesaid,  one  of  the  three  candidates  for 
such  office,  (if  there  be  so  many)  for  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  hava 
been  returned. 

Art.  10.   The  secretary  of  atatc,  and 
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all  officers,  whose  elections  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  who,  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  tho  constitution, 
are  elected  by  the  council  and  house 
of  representatives,  shall,  hereafter,  be 
elected  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, in  joint  assembly,  at  which, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  shall 
preside ;  and  such  presiding  officer,  in 
such  joint  assembly,  shall  have  a  casting 
vote,  and  no  other. 

Art.  11.  Every  bill,  which  shall  have 
passed  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  governor  :  if  he  approve, 
he  shall  sign  it ;  if  not,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections  in  writing,  to  the  house 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated  ;  which 
■hall  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  upon 
•uch  reconsideration,  a  majority  of  the 
house  shall  paas  the  bill,  it  shall,  together 
with  the  objections,  be  sent  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re- 
considered, and  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses 
•hall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons,  voting  for  or  against 
the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house,  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  governor,  as  afore- 
said, within  five  days,  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  same  shall  become  a  law,  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it :  unless  the  two 
houses,  by  their  adjournment,  within  three 
days  after  the  presentment  of  such  bill, 
•hall  prevent  its  return  ;  in  which  case  it 
•hall  not  become  a  law. 

Art.  12.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
•hall,  in  no  case,  be  suspended. — It  shall 
be  a  writ,  issuable  of  right ;  and  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  make  provision  to 
render  it  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy 
in  all  coses  proper  therefor. 

Art.  J 3.  Such  parts  and  provisions, 
only,  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  es- 
tablished by  convention,  on  the  9th  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  three,  or  are  altered  or  superseded 
by  any  of  the  foregoing  amendments,  or 
are  repugnant  thereto,  shall  hereafter 
cease  to  have  effect. 


Sectiox  II. 

Legislature  of  Vermont. 

By  the  preceding  section  it  may  be 
seen  that,  previous  to  the  amend ment  of 
the  constitution  in  1J36,  the  government 
of  this  state  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
pure  democracy.  The  whole  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives, chosen  annually  by  the  people ; 
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but,  as  a  check  to  hasty  and  injudicious  le- 
gislation, each  bill  passed  by  the  house 
was  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  for  their  approval,  or 
proposals  of  amendment ;  and  if  they  dis- 
approved of  the  bill,  or  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  the  representatives  did  not 
concur  with  them,  they  had  power  to  sus- 
pend the  final  passage  of  the  hill  till  tho 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  Thus 
every  bill,  of  which  the  governor  and 
council  disapproved,  was,  in  effect,  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  people,  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
pleasure  respecting  it,  in  the  selection  of 
their  representatives  for  the  succeeding 
year.  If  the  next  house  of  representative!* 
repassed  the  suspended  bill,  it  then  be- 
came a  law  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  tho 
constitution  in  1836  was  to  dispense  with 
the  executive  council,  and  establish,  in  its 
stead,  a  senate  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  oi 
the  legislature ;  so  that  the  legislative 
power  is  now  vested  in  a  senate  of  3(1 
members  chosen  by  counties,  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  consisting  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  organized  town,  all  elected 
annually.  Bills  (with  the  exception  of 
those  for  raising  revenue,  which  must 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,) 
may  originate  in  either  house,  hut  no  bill 
can  become  a  law  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  both  houses.  And 
every  bill  thus  passed  by  the  two  houses, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  must  be  submit 
ted  to  the  governor,  who,  if  he  approve, 
shall  sign  it.  If  not,  he  shall  return  it 
with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  which  house  shall  reconsid- 
er it  and  send  it  to  the  other  house,  and 
if  a  majority  of  both  house*  shall  repass 
the  bill,  it  shall  then  become  a  law  with- 
out the  governor's  signature. 

Previous  to  the  year  18U8,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Vermont  had  no  fixed  place  of 
holding  its  sessions,  but  changed  its  place 
of  meeting  from  town  to  town  at  its  pleas- 
ure. But  in  18(18,  a  state  house  was 
erected  in  Montpelier,  and  since  that  pe- 
riod Montpelier  has  been  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  government.  For  some  time 
after  the  organization  of  the  government, 
there  were  two  or  more  sessions  of  the 
general  assembly  in  each  year,  but  for 
many  years  past  there  has  been  only  one 
session  annually,  commencing  on  the  2d 
Thursday  in  October,  and  usually  contin- 
uing from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  first 
general  assembly  met  March  12,  1778, 
and  the  officers  then  appointed  continued 
till  October,  when  new  ones  were  cho- 
sen. 
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Year. 

Governor 

Li  (MIL  Governor. 

Trrnfliirtir 

M    1       UtUI  Via 

Si<c'v  of  Slnlrt 

•         IlUCT  Of  D*  A* 

V«lvff K  wi  n«  A* 

1  77  M 
14  4o 

T  PliittAtiiian 
I  .V^lllllOllUC'll 

J  nhepil  :Tlii  rsl) 

1 .  Vviiandier 

fNnth.iu  L  lark 

i>.  riaiawin 

1773 

it 

tt 

tt 

Jouepn  tay 

1 .  l_  Handler 

ii .  Woodward 

17/y 

u 

li.  *_arpciiicr 

it 

v% 

K.  Jtiopkins 

it 

t« 

tt 

44 

It 

44 

1  7«.'  1 

tt 

diiBiia  ru>  n* 

tt 

i>l.  1  ounglicnd 

1  hos.  1  orter 

11 

178« 

tt 

Paul  Spooner 

tt 

tt 

Incr.  Mosely 

*i 

178J 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 

1. 1  ichenor 

11 

1784 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

.Nathan  IN  lies 

44 

17oo 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

b.  K.  liradlev 

1 7-jf. 
J  /  ~t> 

tt 

tt 

o.  alia  I  IOC  US 

tt 

ijriaeon  Ulm 

tt 

17c/ 

tt 

T  nnAnh   (VI  trail 

jOHcpn  iTiars'j 

tt 

tt 

44 

1 

t( 

tt 

It 

K.  Uopkina 

41 

S.  Jacobs 

J  /  F\> 

1TI  .  IVOUIIlSOIl 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ii 

tt 

T  Til/I 

17W 

T  fVi  it  torw  Ia n 
1  . \_/ ill  LICIIUL  li 

Pntor  Olnnt 

r  cier  vyicui 

tt 

tt 

44 

Li.  IX.  iViorns 

17111 

17. M 

tt 

it 

tt 

tt 

il 

Win.  r.aton 

1700 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

14 

tt 

1 4  :  '■> 

tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

Daniel  Ouck 

TT  H/llllNAH 

iv.  »  nitney 
tt 

17;W 

tt 

IflTlO        I  -I  m  nl 

j una.  nun i 

tt 

tt 

11 

I  4  I/O 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Lj.  iv.  JMorns 

tt 

1  /  :H» 

tt 

i  aui  iTrifrnririi 

tt 

tt 

44 

tt 

1707 

X7U7 

i .  jl  icut  nor 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Abel  Sponcor 
Dan.  r  arrand 

tt 

1  0*flL3 

I  / ! 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

B.  \y.  israits 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Amos  Marsh 

tt 

1800 

tt 

tt 

It 

tt 

vr  /-\  i 

IN.  Osgood 

tt 

tt 

iicnj .  o  wan 

tf 

ft 

James  Elliot 

180* 

tt 

tt 

tt 

U.  Wing,  Jr 

Abel  bpencrr 

tt 

180.J 

tt 

tt 

it 

T.IIerrington 

Aaron  Lcland 

A        TT.  -  „.n  11 

A.  Has  we  11 

1804 

tt 

tt 

it 

*• 

Martin  Host 

180o 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

1  UIUZ 
1PIIO 

tt 

tt 

it 

1 .  LiCvcrcit 

44 

1807 

Israel  Smith 

tt 

tt 

•* 

•t 

lOUO 

1.  1  iciiriior 

tt 

tt 

tt 

DudleyChaBe 

44 

44 

J  OAK) 

J .  vjraiuslia 

tt 

tt 

W.  U.  Smith 

1810 

tt 

tt 

it 

11 

*4 

£  £ 
*• 

]  r?i  1 

tt 

tt 

it 

14 

11 
*• 

I  £1* 

tt 

it 

it 

IJ 

44 

£  £ 

181.5 

M.  Chittenden 

W.Clnimberlniii 

it 

J.  JJunnam 

D.  Chipman 

44 

t< 

tt 

tt 

** 

tt 

44 

j.  vifuusna 

Willi  Ti  »■  i  i»l  k  (.  m 

i  aui  i>rignum 
tt 

tt 

11/    nil.  » 

W.  oiaue,  Jr 

W.A.Griswold 

44 

181b 

tt 

tt 

*• 

44 

££ 
ii 

lol/ 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ii 
*• 

44 

£  a 

it 

4Q1J 

1818 

tt 

tt 

it 

R.  Skinner 

•I 

1811) 

tt 

tt 

t  K 
H 

44 

W.A.Gritwold 

18520 

iv.  oKiiiner 

TV  ill.  VyallOOn 

|t 

li 

Li. A.  A.  LJuck 

£  tf 
i* 

tt 

It 

tt 

li 

1 1 

44 

1  OOil 

tt 

^\aron  i-iciann 

t< 

ii 

tt 

T.  Merrill 

1  o5s.l 

v_-.  I  .  V  an  it ess 

tt 

tt 

N.  Williams 

li.  hj.  Wales 

M 

i» 

J  o*4 

tt 

tt 

tt 

i.  r  letciier 

44 

JOSS>> 

tt 

tt 

tt 

44 

IS. A. A.  IJUCK 

44 

l  wot" 

Vim  Rntlor 

tt 

tt 

44 

It 

li 
** 

tt 

iicnrjr  uim 

tt 

44 

Mob.  15.  Jiates 

11 
** 

logo 

9.  Kj.  \jTu.i18 

tt 

tt 

ii 

li 
•i 

I  a*:! 

tt 

tt 

tt 

44 

nil    T) yvl. 

Li. A. A,  isaca 

44 

1830 

tt 

Hit  Dinlinr.l.i 

iti .  rviciiarna 

tt 

44 

Rob.  B.  Bates 

44 

lM.il 

W    A  Pnlmor 

TV .  A.  rttiincr 

I       V1  mi  i*t^.n 

tt 

I .  Merrill 

John  Smith 

Chas.  Davis 

loo* 

tt 

it 

tt 

44 

t. 

iv.  ricrpoin 

1  DO1! 

183-1 

tt 

II 

It 

11 
•  * 

44 

1834 

tt 

tt 

A.  Clarke 

tt 

E.  N.  Briggs 

E.  D.  Barber 

1835 

no  choice 

S.  H.  Jen  won 

n 

tt 

tt  KK 

0.  H.  Smith 

1836 

S.  H.  Jenison 

D.  M.  Camp 

tt 

C.  L.  Knapp 

C.  Coolidge 

K.  L.  Miner 

1837 

tt 

tt 

A.Wardner 

tt 

Sol.  Foot 

it 

1838 

tt 

tt 

H.P.Janes 

tt 

ct 

F.  F.  Merrill 

1839 

tt 

tt 

tt 

•t 

C.  Coolidge 

tt 

1840 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

u 

tt 

1841 

Chas.  Paine 

W.R.RanneylJ.  SpaldinglAlvah  Sabin 

C.  Coolidge 

F.  F.  Merrill 
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SF.CTIO!*  III. 

Legislation  and  Laws. 

The  business  of  legislation  was  com- 
menced in  Vermont  in  1778,  hut  the  laws 
passed  that  year  were  probably  designed 
to  be  temporary,  as  no  record  of  them  is 
preserved.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
consisted  mostly  of  general  enactments, 
«uch  as  declaring  the  laws  "as  they  stood 
in  the  Connecticut  law  book,"  or,*  in  defect 
of  such  laws,  the  plain  word  of  God,  as 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,'  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  February,  1770,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  enacted  it*  first  code 
of  printed  laws.*  These  were  promul- 
gated by  a  proclamation  put  forth  by  gov- 
ernor Chittenden  on  the  23d  of  February, 
commanding  the  people  of  the  state  "  to 
take  notice  thereof  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly. "t  These  laws.although  many 
of  their  provisions  have  been  swept  away 
by  subsequent  enactments,  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  statute  laws  of  Vermont. 

Since  177!),  the  acts  of  each  session  of 
the  general  assembly  have  been  published, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  of  these,  there  have 
been  occasional  revisions  and  compilations 
under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the 
legislature. 

The  first  general  revision  of  the  laws 
of  Vermont  took  place  in  1787,  These 
revised  statutes  were  printed  at  Windsor, 
by  Hough  and  Spooner,  state  printers,  in 
a  small  folio  volume,  and  reprinted  at 
Bennington  by  Anthony  Haswell,  in  1701, 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  320  pajres,  togeth- 
er with  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture up  to  that  period.  The  second  general 
revision  of  the  laws  took  place  in  171*7.  The 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  con- 
sisted of  Roswell  Hopkins,  Richard  Whit- 
ney, Nathaniel  Chipman  and  Samuel 
Hitchcock  The  statutes  reported  by  this 
committee  were  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  February  and  March,  171)7,  and 
printed  at  Rutland  by  Josiuh  Fay,  in  1798, 
in  one  octavo  volume  of  622  pages,  to- 
gether with  an  appendix  of  206  pages. 

In  1807,  a  compilation  of  the  unrepeal- 
ed laws  of  the  state  was  made  by  Thomas 
Tolmm,  bv  order  of  the  legislature,  which 
was  printed  at  Randolph,  in  1808,  by  Se- 
reno  Wright,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the 
first  containing  5i)l,  and  the  second  554 
pages.  A  third  volume  of  336  pages, 
embracing  the  public  statutes  from  1808 
to  1816  inclusive,  on  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  published  at  Rutland  in  HI7, 
by  Davison  and  Burt  In  1824,  a  new 
compilation,  embracing  all  the  public  stat- 
utes then  in  force,  together  with  brief  no- 

•  Sl»d»  i  Suta  Tap*!.,  p.  »?7-3(S8.   f  Ibid.  888. 


tices  of  private  acts,  wa*  made  by  Will- 
iam Slade,  Jr.,  and  the  whole  comprised 
in  one  octavo  volume  of  756  pages,  print- 
ed at  Windsor,  in  18*25,  by  Simeon  Ide. 
An  additional  volume  of  228  pages,  com- 
prising the  public  acts  from  1825  to  1834 
inclusive,  was  compiled  by  Daniel  P. 
Thompson,  in  1834,  and  printed  in  1835, 
at  Montpelier,  by  Knapp  and  Jewell. 

In  1837  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
persons  to  revise  the  statute  laws  of  the 
state,  and  report  the  result  of  their  labors 
to  the  legislature.  The  committee  ap- 
poited  in  pursuance  of  this  act  consisted 
of  Robert  Pierpont,  Samuel  Swift,  John 
Smith,  Norman  Williams,  and  Lucius  B. 
Peck.  In  1K19,  their  report  was  laid  be- 
fore the  legislature,  and  with  some  slight 
amendments  was  adopted  as  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  state.  These  revised 
statutes  were  printed  at  Burlington,  by 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  in  1840,  in  one  vol- 
ume containing  676  large  octavo  pages. 

Penal  Lnits.  The  penal  laws  ot  Ver- 
mont have  experienced  very  considerable 
modification  since  the  adoption  of  the  first 
printed  code  in  1779.  We  have  already 
seen  that  before  the  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  state,  whipping,  or  as 
it  was  technically  termed,  the  application 
of  the  "  Beech  Seal"  was  the  most  com- 
mon corporal  punishment.  The  same, 
with  several  other  relics  of  European  bar- 
barism, was  retained  for  many  years  under 
the  slate  organization.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  to  illustrate  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  penal  laws, 
we  have  selected  a  few  specimens  from 
the  laws  of  1770. 

In  the  law  fixing  the  penalty  for  the 
crime  of  adultery,  it  is  declared  that  "both 
the  man  and  the  woman  shall  be  severely 
punished  by  whipping  on  the  naked  body, 
not  exceeding  thirty  nine  stripes,  and 
stigmatized,  or  burnt  on  the  forehead  with 
the  letter  A  on  a  hot  iron  ;  and  each  of 
them  shall  wear  the  capital  letter  A  on 
the  back  of  their  outside  garment,  of  a 
different  color,  in  fair  view,  during  their 
abode  in  this  stale.  And  as  often  as  such 
convicted  person  shall  be  seen  without 
such  letter,  and  be  thereof  convicted  be- 
fore an  assistant,  or  justice  of  the  peace  in 
this  state,  shall  be  whipped  on  the  naked 
body  not  exceeding  ten  stripes."*  Polyg- 
amy was  punished  in  the  same  way. 
Incest  was  punished  by  sitting  one  hour 
upon  the  gallows  with  a  rope  about  the 
neck, — by  being  severely  whipped  on  the 
way  from  the  gallows  to  the  jail, — and  by 
wearing  the  letter  I  in  full  view  on  the 

•  Vt.  Bute  Paptri,  p.  WJ. 
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outside  of  the  outer  garment.*  Theft 
was  puniahed  by  restoring  three  fold,  by 
fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  nine  lash- 
es ;  and  when  the  offender  was  unable  to 
make  restitution,  he  was  to  be  bound  out 
to  service  for  the  payment  of  the  same, 
together  with  the  fine  and  damages,  t 
Drunkenness,  lying,  and  profane  cursing 
and  swearing,  were  punished  by  fine  and 
sitting  in  the  stocks,  t 

Blasphemy  and  several  other  crimes, 
which  are  now  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, were  formerly  punished  by  death. 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  counterfeiting 
or  altering  (the  Vermont  bills  of  credit.]} 
Counterfeiting  the  bills  or  coins  of  other 
states,  horse  stealing,  and  some  other 
crimes  were  punished  by  branding  on  the 
forehead  and  cutting  off  the  ears.  But 
since  the  completion  of  the  state  prison 
in  1809,  most  of  these  sanguinary  punish- 
ments have  been  laid  aside,  and  impris- 
onment substituted  in  their  place.  The 
only  crimes  which  are  at  present  punish- 
able with  death,  by  the  laws  of  this  state, 
are  murder,  killing  a  person  in  a  duel, 
perjury,  in  consequence  of  which  life  is 
taken,  and  arson,  by  means  of  which 
some  person's  life  is  destroyed.  Man- 
slaughter, the  second  conviction  for  bur- 
glary, and  maiming  by  cutting  out  the 
tongue,  putting  out  the  eyes,  dec,  are 
punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
in  the  state  prison  for  life,  or  for  a  term 
of  years  in  no  case  less  than  seven.  Ar- 
son without  death,  burglary,  rape,  rob- 
bery, perjury,  forgery,  theft,  adultery, 
polygamy,  incest,  counterfeiting,  swind- 
ling, and  other  high  crimes,  are  punished 
by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  state 
prison  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $1000,  or  either  of 
said  punishments  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
are  punished,  either  by  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment in  tbe  county  jail,  or  both. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  state 
prison,  the  annual  number  of  commit- 
ments has  been  about  30 ;  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  these  have  been  for  theft. 
For  tbe  time  elapsed,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  population  of  the  state,  very  few 
have  suffered  capital  punishment  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  civil  law,  only  four 
executions  having  taken  place  since  the 
organization  of  the  government.  The 
first  was  that  of  Cyrus  B.  Dean,  who  was 
executed  at  Burlington,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1808,  for  the  murder  of  Jona- 
than Ormsbee  and  Asa  Marsh,  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  smuggling  boat  called  the 

♦  8lade'«  Vt.  Stat*  Paper*,  p.  291.  f  Ibid,  p,  394. 
J.  Ibid,  p.  331.   HIbM.  p.  436. 
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Black  Snake.*  The  second  was  that  of 
Samuel  E.  Godfrey,  at  Woodstock,  in 
1818,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hewlet,  war- 
den of  the  state  prison.  The  third  was 
that  of  Virginia,  a  colored  man,  at  St.  Al- 
bans, in  1820,  for  murder. 

The  fourth  was  that  of  Archibald  Bates 
at  Bennington,  in  February,  1839,  for  the 
barbarous  murder  of  his  sister-in-law,  in 
Shaftsbury,  by  shooting  her  through  the 
head  with  a  rifle  ball,  as  she  was  sitting  in 
her  room,  nursing  her  babe,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  Bates  aimed  his  rifle  at 
her  through  the  window,  and  the  ball  en- 
tered her  forehead,  killing  her  instantly.! 

Two  have  died  in  prison  while  under 
sentence  of  death.  One  was  a  Mr.  An- 
thony, at  Rutland,  who  was  sentenced  to 
be  hung  for  the  murder  of  u  Mr.  Green, 
and  who  committed  suicide  by  hanging 
himself  in  his  cell  the  evening  before 
the  day  arrived  for  his  execution.  The 
other  was  a  Mrs.  Peak,  who  was  to  havo 
been  executed  at  Chelsea,  for  adminis- 
tering poison  to  her  husband,  her  hus- 
band s  son  and  his  wife,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  son  died,  and  the  others  nar- 
rowly escaped  death.  She  died  some  days 
before  the  time  fixed  for  her  execution, 
under  circumstances,  which  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether  her  death  was  occasion- 
ed by  sickness  or  poison. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state  ,but  after  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  there  was  one  execution 
at  Bennington  for  *•  encmical  conduct." 
David  Reading  had  been  accused  of  sup- 
plying the  enemy  on  the  lakes  with  pro- 
visions,andwas  charged  with  several  other 
acts  unfriendly  to  the  country.  He  was 
at  first  tried  by  a  jury  of  sir  persons  and 
convicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  tbe  6th  day  of  June,  1778.  In 
the  mean  time  John  Burnham,  an  attor- 
ney at  law,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Connecticut,  with  Blackstone's  commen- 
taries in  his  saddle-bags,  appeared  before 
the  council  of  safety  and  showed  them 
that  Redding's  conviction  had  been  ir- 
regular, inasmuch  as  no  man  could  be 
legally  convicted  of  a  captal  crime,  but 
by  the  verdict  of  twelve  jury-men.  The 
council  perceiving  their  error,  granted  a 
reprieve  till  the  11th  of  June. 

The  people  had  assembled  in  great 
numbers  to  witness  the  execution,  and 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  no  execution 
was  to  take  place,  the  crowd  manifested 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  they  might  proceed  to  vio- 


*  See  Part  II.  p.  95.  f  Not  much  to  the  credit 
of  th«  public  laete.  the  execution  of  Rata*  ilrow  to- 
gether a  crowd  estimated  from  i3,000  to  15,050  par- 
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Wnci'  against  Redding,  he  having  been 
convicted  by  public  opinion  as  well  as  by 
a  court  and  six  jurors.  Upon  this  Ethan 
Allen,  who  had  just  returned  from  his 
long  captivity,  mounted  a  stump,  and  ex- 
claiming "  attention  the  whole  "  proceed- 
ed to  announce  the  reasons,  which  had 
produced  the  reprieve — advised  the  mul- 
titude to  depart  peareably  to  their  habita- 
tions, und  return  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  by  the  council  of  safety,  adding 
with  an  oath,  44  you  shall  see  somebody 
hung  at  all  events,  for  if  Redding  is  not 
Lhen  hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself." 

The  council  of  safety  then  appointed 
Allen  to  act  as  states  attorney  in  the  sec- 
ond trial  of  Redding  ;  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
was  summoned,  who  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  executed  on  the  11th  of  June, 
as  Allen  had  promised. 


Woodstock  Court  House. 
Section  IV. 
Judtciu  r  y —  Courts — Judges — Reports. 

The  judiciary  powers  of  the  state  are 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  chan 
eery,  a  county  court  in  each  county,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  several  towns, 
and  a  probate  court  in  each  probate  dis- 
trict. , 

The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief 
judge  and  four  assistant  judges,  any  three 
of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  This  court 
holds  one  session  annually  in  each  county 
and  44  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
such  petitions,  not  triable  by  jury, aa  may 
by  law  be  brought  before  such  court,  and 
have  power  to  issue  and  determine  all 
writs  of  error,  certiorari,  mandamus,  pro* 


hibition  and  quo  warranto,  and  all  other 
writs  and  processes  to  courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction,  to  corporations  and  individ- 
uals, that  shall  be  necessary  to  the  fur- 
therance of  justice  and  the  regular  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.    All  issues  of  law,  and 
all  questions  of  law,  arising  upon  the  trial 
of  any  issue  of  fact,  by  the  court  or  jury, 
and  placed  upon  the  record  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  or  the  allowance  and 
order  of  any  two  of  the  judges  that  attend 
the  trial,  determined  by  any  county  court, 
may  pass  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  final 
decision.    Anv  party  complaining  of  the 
final  order  or  decree  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery may,  by  a  written  motion  for  that 
purpose,  filed  at  the  term  in  which  such 
order  or  decree  is  made,  appeal  therefrom 
to  the  supreme  court,  excepting,  1st. 
When  the  bill  is  taken  as  confessed  and 
a  final  decree  made  in  consequence  of  the 
non-appearance  of  the  defendant,  or  for 
the  neglect  of  the  defendant  to  make  his 
answer  agreeably  to  the  rule  or  order 
of  court.    2d.  When  the  decree  is  for  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  ;  unless  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  court  of  chancery 
in  consideration  of  the  defence  made. 
When  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  chan- 
cery shall  have  been  heard  and  determin- 
ed, all  the  proceedings,  together  with  the 
judgment,  decree  and  order  of  the  su- 
preme court  therein,  and  all  things  con- 
cerning the  same,  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  where  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  thereupon  had  as  may  he  ne- 
cessary tocarry  such  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  into  effect.  The  supreme  court  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  questions  of  law,  arising 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
county  court  in  probate  matters. 

Each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  is  a 
chancellor ;  and,  within  his  judicial  cir- 
cuit, possesses,  and  may  exercise,  all  the 
jurisdiction  and  powers,which  now  are,or 
hereafter  may  be,  vested  in  a  court  of 
chancery. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  county  courts, 
the  state  is  divided  into  five  circuits,  and 
one  circuit  assigned  to  each  of  the  five 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  who  acts  ae 
chief  jiidce,  with  two  assistant  county 
judges  in  each  county,  within  his  circuit. 
The  county  courts  have,  in  their  respect- 
ive counties,  original  and  exclusive  jurii 
diction  of  all  original  civil  actions,  except 
such  as  are  made  cognizable  by  a  justice, 
and  of  all  such  petitions  as  may,  by  law, 


•  The  firnl  circuit  conitiW  at  prctwnt  of  the  cou*- 
tion  of  flcnnington  tin. I  Rutland  ;  she  $<condof  Wind- 
hum,  Windsor  and  Orange ;  tho  third  of  Addiwn, 
Chittenden  and  Grand  lite  ;  the  fourth  of  Washing- 
ton, Caledonia  and  E«aox  ;  aod  UfttJtyUkof  Froaku** 
Orleans  and  Lamoille. 
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be  brought  before  such  court,  and  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  appealable  to  such  court,  and 
may  render  judgment  thereon  according 
to  law.  They  also  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offen- 
ces, except  such  as  are  by  law  made  cog- 
nizable by  a  justice,  and  may  award  such 
sentence  as  to  law  and  justice  appertains. 

Justices  of  the  peace  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  have  power  to  try 
and  determine  all  actions  of  a  criminal 
nature,  which  are  punishable  by  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  to  commit  to 
prison,  or  to  bind  over  for  trial,  all  offend- 
ers, whose  crimes  exceed  their  powers  to 
try.  They  have  original  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes,  where  the 
matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  £100, 
except  in  actions  for  slanderous  words, 
false  imprisonment,  replevin  above  the 
sum  of  $7,  and  whore  the  title  of  land  is 
concerned.  They  also  have  jurisdiction 
in  actions  of  trespass  on  the  freehold, 
where  the  sum  in  demand  does  not  ex- 
ceed $20.  The  matter  in  demand,  in  an 
action  on  a  note,  shall  be  considered  the 
amount  of  the  note,  deducting  the  en- 
dorsements, and,  in  actions  on  book  ac- 
count, the  matter  in  demand  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  debtor  side  of  the  plaintiff's 
book.  No  judgment  rendered  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  can  be  reversed  by  a  writ 
of  error,  or  certiorari,  before  the  supreme 
court,  but  appeals  may  be  had  from  the 
judgment  of  a  justice  to  the  county  court 
by  either  party,  if  claimed  within  two 
hours  after  the  rendition  thereof,  Except- 
ing where  the  judgment  is  rendered  by 
nonsuit  or  default,  when  the  amount  sta- 
ted in  the  note  or  account  does  not  exceed 
$20,  and  a  few  other  cases  provided  for 
in  the  statutes. 

For  the  due  settlement  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  the  state  is  divided  into 
twenty  probate  districts,  and  a  probate 
court  established  in  each.*  This  court 
consists  of  one  judge,  who  is  elected  an- 
nually by  the  legislature,  and  who  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  register  of  said  court, 
whom  he  may  remove  at  pleasure.  Pro- 
bate courts  are  required  to  be  notified  and 
held  in  each  district  as  often  as  once  in 
each  month.  All  matters,  originally  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  court, 
may  be  carried  to  the  county  court  by  ap- 
peal, and  from  that  to  the  supreme  court, 
for  the  decision  of  questions  of  law. 

The  judiciary  powers  of  the  state  are  at 
present  exercised  by  five  supreme  judges, 
•eight  county  judges,  twenty  judges 


*  Eftch  of  tho  nix  aouthcrn  counti***  in  the  itato 
If,  at  present,  divided  into  two  probate  diitricU,  and 
eneh  of  th«  eight 
probata  dwtriet. 


of  probate,  and  about  three  thousand  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  all  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed annually. 

From  1778  to  1786  inclusive,  the  su- 
preme court  consisted  of  five  judges  ;  from 
1786  to  1825,  it  consisted  of  three  judges; 
in  1825,  1826  and  1827,  of  four  judges; 
and  since  1827,  of  five  judges.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  judges,  who  have 
occupied  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court : 

Elected  Oct.  1778.  Oct.  1787. 

Moses  Robinson j       |  Moses  Robinson*, 
John  Shepardson,    i  Nathaniel  Niles, 
John  Fassett,  j 
Thomas  Chandler 
John  Throop 
Oct.  1779. 


jun.  :  Paul  Spooner. 
dler,  '        Oct,  1788. 


Moses  Robinson, 
John  Shepardson, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
John  Throop, 
Paul  Spooner. 

Oct.  1780. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
Increase  Mosely, 
John  Throop. 

Oct.  1781. 
Elisha  Payne, 
Moses  Robinson, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
Bezaleel  Woodward, 
Joseph  Caldwell. 

Oct.  1782. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Jonas  Fay, 
John  Fassett, 
Peter  Olcutt. 

Oct.  17*3. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
John  Fassett, 
Peter  Olcutt, 
Thomas  Porter. 

Oct.  1784. 
Paul  Spooner, 
John  Fassett, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
Thomas  Porter, 
Peter  Olcutt. 

Oct.  1785. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
John  Fassett, 
Thomas  Porter. 

Od.  17*6. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 


,  Moses  Robinson, 
;Paul  Spooner, 
Stephen  R.  Bradley. 

Oct.  1789-90. 
Nathaniel  Chipman, 
Noah  Smith, 
Samuel  Knight. 

Oct.  1791-1)2-03. 
Samuel  Knight, 
Elijah  Paine, 
Isaac  Tichenor. 

Oct.  1794-95. 
Isaac  Tichenor, 
Lott  Hall, 
Enoch  Woodbridgo. 

Oct.  17%. 
Nathaniel  Chipman, 
Lott  Hall, 

Enoch  Woodbridgo. 

Oct.  1797. 
Israel  Smith, 
Enoch  Woodbridge, 
Lott  Hall. 
Oct.  17H8-99-I800. 
Enoch  Woodbridge, 
Lott  Hall, 
Noah  Smith. 

Oct.  1801-02. 
Jonathan  Robinson, 
Royal  Tyler, 
Stephen  Jacob. 

Oct.  180.'M-5-6\ 
Jonathan  Robinson, 
Royal  Tyler, 
Theop,  Herrington, 

Oct  A  807-08. 
Roynl  Tyler, 
i  Theop.  Herrington, 
1  Jonas  Galusha. 
j  Oct.  1809-10-11-12. 
.  Royal  Tyler, 
Theop.  Herrington, 
David  Fay. 

Oct.  1813-14. 
Nathaniel  Chipman, 
Daniel  Farrand, 
Jona.  H.  Hubbard. 


Nathaniel  Chipman,!  Oct.  1815. 
Luke  Knowlton.     \Asa  dldis, 
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Richard  Skinner, 
James  Fisk. 

Oct.  1816. 
Ridiard  Skinner, 
James  Fisk, 
Win.  A.  Palmer. 
Oct.  1817-18-19-20. 
Dudley  Chase, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
William  Bray  ton. 

Oct.  1881. 
C  P.  Van  Ness, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
William  Bray  ton. 

Oct.  1883. 
C.  P.  Van  Ness, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
Chas.  K.  Williams. 

Oct.  1883. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Asa  Aikens. 

Oct.  1884. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Joel  Doolittle, 
Asa  Aikens. 

Oct.  1885-36. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun 

Oct.  1887. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Bates  Turner. 

Oct.  1888. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 


Titus  Hutchinson, 
Bates  Turner, 
Ephraim  Paddock. 

Oct.  1889. 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun. 
Ephraim  Paddock. 

Oct.  1830. 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun 
Ephraim  Paddock, 
John  C.  Thompson. 

Oct.  1831-38-33. 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Wiliiams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps. 

Oct.  1834-35. 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
John  Mattocks. 

Oct.  1836-37-38. 
Chas.  K.  Williams. 
Stephen  Royce, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
Isaac  F.  Redfield. 

Oct.  1839-40-41. 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
Isaac  F.  Redfield, 
Milo  L.  Bennet. 


When  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  i 
union  in  1701,  this  state  was  constituted 
a  district  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Uni- 
ted States'  district  and  circuit  court  estab- 
lished here.  Each  of  these  courts  hold 
two  sessions  annually.  The  district  court 
sit*  at  Rutland,  Oct.  6,  and  at  Windsor, 
May  24.  The  circuit  court  sits  at  Rut- 
land, Oct.  3,  and  at  Windsor,  May  21. 
In  September,  1801,  the  Hon.  Elijah  Paine 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  accepted  the  appointment 
of  judge  of  the  court  for  the  district  of 
Vermont,  which  office  he  has  held  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time. 

For  many  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  judiciary  of  the  state,  no  measures 
seem  to  have  been  taken  for  publishing 
reports  of  cases  tried  in  our  courts.  In- 
deed it  is  only  for  about  twenty  years  last 
past  that  we  have  any  thing  like  full  re- 
ports. The  first  reports  of  causes  tried  in 
the  state  were  by  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Chipman.  They  embrace  causes  tried  in 
1783,  1790  and  1791,  and  were  published 
at  Rutland  in  1793.  They  were  printed 
in  a  small  duodecimo  volume,  and  enti- 
tled Reports  and  Dissertations  by  N. Chip- 
roan.  Only  twenty-five  cases  were  re- 
ported, which  occupied  less  than  half  the 
volume,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of 
Dissertations  and  an  appendix.  Of  thesa 
|  twenty-five  cases,  elcveu  were  copied  in- 
to the  first  volume  of  reports  by  Daniel 
I  Chipman.  The  next  Vermont  reports 
were  those  of  the  Hon.  Royal  Tyler  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  printed  in  1809,  and 
the  second  in  1810. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


Title 


Reports  and  Dis-  ) 
ser  tat  ions,  jj 
Tyler's  Reports 
Tyler's  Reports 
Bray  ton's  Reports 
Chipman's  Reports 
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Section  V. 
Council  of  Censors. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  43d  section 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  there  has 
been  a  council  of  censors  elected  once  in 
seven  years,  since  the  first  adoption  of  that 
instrument  The  first  was  elected  in 
March,  1785.  This  council  held  three 
sessions  ;  the  first  at  Norwich  on  the  1st 
Wednesday  of  June,  1765,  the  second  at 
Windsor  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Septem- 
ber following,  and  the  last  at  Bennington 
on  the  first  Thursday  of  February,  1786. 
At  these  several  sessions  numerous  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  expressive  of  objec- 
tions to  laws  then  in  force,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  legislature  their  repeal,  or 
modification,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
conformable  to  the  humane  principles  laid 
down  in  the  declaration  of  rights.  They 
also  proposed  sundry  alterations  in  the 
constitution,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  one  limiting  the  whole  number  of 
representatives  to  50,  and  providing  for 
their  election  by  county  conventions,  or 
by  dividing  the  state  into  districts.*  This 
recommendation  was,  however,  not  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention  assembled  by  order 
of  this  council  of  censors. 

The  second  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  1792,  in  their  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, proposed  so  to  amend  it  as  to  vest 
the  legislative  power  in  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  as  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  legislature.  All  bills  passed  by  the 
senate  and  representatives,  before  they 
became  laws,  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
governor  and  council  for  their  approba- 
tion. If  not  approved,  they  were  to  be 
returned,  with  the  objections  in  writing, 
to  the  house  in  which  they  originated, 
and  if,  on  reconsideration,  both  houses 
should  repass  the  bill,  it  should  then  be- 
come a  law  without  the  approbation  of 
the  governor  and  council.  This  proposal 
was  also  rejected  by  the  convention  call- 
ed  to  consider  it.  In  their  address  to  the 
freemen  of  the  state,  this  council  of  cen- 
sors say,  that  "  In  examining  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments of  this  government,  during  the 
last  septenary,  we  are  happy  to  find  no 
proceedings  which  we  judge  unconstitu- 
tional or  deserving  of  censure." 

The  third  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1790,  proposed  no  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  called  no  conven- 
tion. They,  however,  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  in  which  they  say  that 
they  consider  the  constitution  susceptible 

*  For  an  account  of  the  proceed  ings  of  this  council 
•«d  tboir  address,  see  81ade's  Vt.  State  Piped,  p. 
571-444. 
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of  improvement,  but  that  "the  present 
convulsed  state  of  political  opinion,  ren- 
ders the  present  an  unsuitable  period  for 
entering  on  such  an  important  business." 
They  further  say,  "  that  in  examining  the 
procedure  of  the  legislature  during  the 
last  septenary,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  they  have  con- 
ducted public  concerns  agreeably  to  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  constitution."  The 
exceptions  here  alluded  to  are,  first,  "  an 
act  directing  the  mode  of  election,"  &c. 
passed  October  26,  1796,  secondly,  41  an 
act  relating  to  lines  and  forfeitures,"  &c. 
passed  in  March,  1797,  and  thirdly,  "an 
act  to  support  the  gospel,"  passed  Octo- 
ber 26, 1797.  These  were  all  declared  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  their 
repeal  recommended. 

But  the  matter  upon  which  this  council, 
in  their  address,  animadverted  most  se- 
verely, was  the  proceedings  of  the  assem- 
bly in  the  case  of  William  Coley,  the 
sheriff  of  Bennington  county.  The  coun- 
cil charged  said  Coley  with  taking  illegal 
fees  ;  and  by  a  communication  to  the  as- 
sembly, during  the  October  session  in 
1799,  ordered  his  impeachment  before  the 
governor  and  council.  Upon  the  recep- 
tion of  this  order,  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, instead  of  submitting  the  matter 
to  the  governor  and  council,  proceeded  to 
investigate  it  themselves,  and  finally  re- 
solved that  the  charges  were  unsupported 
and  that  the  order  should  be  dismissed ; 
thus  assuming  to  themselves  the  power 
to  try  impeachments,  which,  by  the  con- 
stitution, was  vested  in  the  governor  and 
council. 

Of  the  fourth  council  of  censors,  elect- 
ed in  1806,  we  are  unable  to  give  anv  ac- 
count, not  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  copy  of  their  journals.* 

The  fifth  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1813,  held  two  sessions,  one  at  Montpelier 
in  October,  1613,  and  the  other  at  Mid- 
dlebury  in  January,  1814.  They  proposed 
sundry  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
the  most  important  of  which  related  to  a 
senate  and  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  senate,  which  they  proposed, 
was  to  consist  of  24  members,  who  should 
hold  their  office  three  years,  and,  of  whom, 
one  third  should  go  out  of  office  and  their 
places  be  supplied  each  year.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  judges  should  continue  in 
office  during  good  behavior,  but  be  im- 
moveable by  a  concurrent  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  each  of  the  two  branches  of  the 


•  It  ll  a  lamentable  fact,  that  there  if  not,  so  far 
a*  we  can  learn,  a  complete  set  of  the  prioted  jour- 
nals, either  of  the  general  assembly,  or  of  the  coun- 
cil of  censor*,  to  be  found  in  any  public  library  In 
the  state-not  even  in  tbo  state  library  at  Montpelier. 
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legislature.  These  and  all  the  other  amend- 
ments proposed  were  rejected  by  the  con- 
venlion  called  to  consider  them,  by  a  vast 
majority.  On  the  article  providing  tor  a 
senate  in  place  of  the  council,  the  vote 
stood,  yeas  20,  nays  IKS. 

In  their  review  of  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, this  council  of  censors  say, 
"  that,  in  general,  the  various  depart- 
ments and  officers  of  government  have, 
during  the  last  septenary,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  various  functions,  kept  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution."  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  specify  three  acts  passed  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  they  deem  exceptions 
to  their  general  remark,  and  recommend 
their  repeal.  These  were,  first,  44  an  act 
directing  the  deed  of  Job  and  Theoda 
Wood  to  be  given  in  evidence,"  passed 
October  120,  1612 ;  secondly,  44  an  act  to 
prevent  intercourse  with  the  enemies  of 
this  and  the  United  States  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,"  passed  November  6,  1812; 
and  thirdly, 44  an  act  suspending  civil  pro- 
cess against  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  tiffs  state  while 
in  service,"  passed  November  6, 1812.* 

The  sixth  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1820,  held  three  sessions:  the  first  in  June, 
the  second  in  October,  1820,  and  the  third 
in  March,  1821,  all  at  Montpelicr.  This 
council  of  censors  proposed  so  to  alter  the 
constitution  as  to  make  the  council  of  the 
state  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
county,  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of 
the  county,  and  to  make  that  council  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  hav- 
ing a  negative  upon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. They  also  proposed  so  to  ap- 
portion and  reduce  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives that  they  should  never  exceed 
150.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
were  to  be  elected  for  seven  years,  but  to 
be  removable  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
both  houses  in  joint  meeting.  The  con- 
vention called  by  this  council  met  at 
Montpelier  on  the  21st  of  February,  1822, 
rejected  all  the  proposed  amendments  by 
a  vote  of  about  ten  to  one,  and  dissolved 
February  23d,  by  adjourning  without  day. 

In  their  review  of  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, the  subject  upon  which  this 
council  of  censors  animadverted  with 
most  severity,  was  the  passage  of  private 
acts  of  suspension  and  insolvency,  and 
acts  granting  new  trials.  This  they  re- 
garded as  an  assumption  of  powers  con- 
fided by  the  constitution  to  the  judiciary 
department  of  the  government  and  calcu- 
lated to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

The  seventh  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  1827,  held  three  sessions ;  the  first  in 
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June,  the  second  in  October  and  the  third 
in  November,  the  two  first  at  Montpelier 
and  the  last  at  Burlington.  In  their  re* 
view  of  the  legislative  proceedings,  they 
advert  to  the  passage  of  acts  of  suspen- 
sion and  granting  new  trials  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  also  express  their 
conviction  that  the  constitution  is  violated 
by  permitting  persons,  holding  offices  un- 
der the  United  States,  to  hold  offices  at 
the  same  time  under  the  authority  of  this 
state.  This  council  proposed  several 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  creation  of  a 
senate,  to  consist  of  28  members,  to  be 
chosen  by  counties,  which  should  act  with 
the  house  of  representatives  as  a  co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  legislature.  They 
called  a  convention,  which  met  at  Mont- 
pelier on  the  2Cth  of  June,  1823,  and,  the 
next  day,  rejected  by  a  large  majority  the 
articles  proposed,  (with  the  exception  of 
one  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners, and  which  now  constitutes  the 
first  article  of  amendment  on  page  115) 
and  adjourned  without  day  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  28th. 

The  eighth  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  1K14,  held  three  sessions;  the  first  in 
June,  the  second  in  October,  1834,  and 
the  third  in  January,  1835,  the  two  first 
at  Montpelier  and  the  last  at  Middlcbury. 
This  council  proposed  nineteen  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  senate 
as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature. 
They  called  a  convention,  which  met  at 
Montpelier  on  the  Cth  of  January,  1836, 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopted 
twelve  of  the  amendments  proposed, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter,  beginning  with  the  second 
article  of  amendment  on  page  115. 

The  amendments  adopted  were  similar 
in  principle  to  those  proposed  by  several 
former  councils  and  which  were  rejected 
by  very  large  majorities,  which  shows 
that  a  very  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  public  sentiment.  The  reasons  of  this 
change  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
the  recent  disputes  between  the  execu- 
tive council  and  house  of  representatives 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive powers.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
organization  of  the  government,  the  ex- 
ecutive council  was  composed  of  men 
who  were  regarded  as  fathers  of  the  state, 
and  for  forty-five  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  first  constitution,  they  did  practi- 
cally exercise  the  powers  of  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  so  long  as 
the  framcrs  of  the  constitution,  or  their 
cotemporaries,  continued  to  take  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  state,  their  constitu- 
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tional  right  so  to  act  was  not  seriously 
denied.  But  a  collision  at  length  arising 
between  the  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, inquiry  was  instituted  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
powers.  The  council  claimed  a  parity  of 
powers  with  the  house,  and  this  the  house 
as  resolutely  denied.  Notwithstanding 
the  former  practice,  it  was  found  that  the 
literal  construction  of  the  constitution 
was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
house,  and,  the  council  being  thus  shorn 
of  the  powers,  which  it  had  been  so  long 
permitted  to  exercise,  and  sunk  into  in- 
significance, the  people  were  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  sooic  more  effec- 
tual check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  result 
was  the  establishment  of  a  senate  in  1636, 
as  before  stated. 

The  ninth  and  last  council  of  censors, 
elected  in  1641,  held  three  sessions  ;  the 
first  in  June,  the  second  in  October,  1641, 
and  the  third  in  February,  1642,  the  two 
former  at  Mnntpclier  and  the  latter  at 
Burlington.  They  have  proposed  seven 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
and  have  agreed  upon  calling  a  convention 
to  meet  at  Montpelier  on  the  firstWednes- 
day  in  January,  1843,  for  their  considera- 
tion. The  most  important  of  these  recom- 
mendations are,  first,  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  service  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  from  one  to  seven  years ; 
secondly,  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
service  of  senators,  from  one  to  three 
years — one  third  of  the  whole  number  to 
be  elected  annually;  and,  thirdly,  the 
giving  the  election  of  sheriffs  and  high 
bailiffs  to  the  people  of  the  respective 
counties,  and  the  election  of  justices  of 
the  peace  to  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  reside. 


List  of  Councils  of  Censors. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  councils 
of  censors,  elected  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  March  of  each  septenary  : 

1765. — Lewis  Bebee,  Jonathan  Brace, 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  Ebenezer  Curtis, 
Jonathan  Hunt,  Stephen  Jacobs,  Joseph 
Marsh,  Ebenezer  Marvin,  Increase  Mose- 
ly,  Elijah  Robinson,  John  Sessions,  Micah 
Townsend  and  Ebenezer  Walbridge. 

1702. — Daniel  Buck,    Bridgeman, 

Benjamin  Burt,  Elijah  Dowry,  Jonas  Ga- 
lusha,  Anthony  Haswcll,  Roswcll  Hop- 
kins, Samuel  Knight,  Beriah  Loomis, 
Samuel  Mattocks,  Elijah  Paine,  Isaac 
Tichenor  and  John  White. 

17W.— Elias  Buel,  Noah  Chittenden, 
Elijah  Dewey,  Benjamin  Emmons,  David 
Fay,  Lott  Hall,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Samuel 
Knight,  John  Leverett,  Nathamel  Niles, 


Moses  Robinson,  John  White  and  John 
Willard. 

1606 — Apollos  Austin,  Ezra  Butler, 
Loyal  Case,  Isaac  Clark,  Join  ah  Fisk, 
Thomas  Gross,  Udney  Hay,  Wm.  Hunter, 
S.  Huntington,  John  Noyes,  Mark  Rich- 
ards, Moses  Robinson  and  James  Tarbox. 

1613  — Isaac  Bailey,  Nicholas  Baylies, 
Solomon  Bingham,  Nathaniel  Chipman, 
Ebenezer  Clark,  David  Edmunds,  Daniel 
Farrand,  William  Hall,  jun.,  Luther  Jew- 
ett,  Chas.  MarBh,  Elijah  Strong,  Robert 
Temple  and  Isaac  Tichenor. 

1620. — Asa  Aldis,  Joel  Brownson,  Au- 
gustine Clarke,  J.Cushman,Wm.  Hunter, 
Jedediah  Hyde,  William  Nutting,  John 
Phelps,  Joel  Pratt,  Charles  Rich,  Joseph 
Scott,  AmoH  Thompson  and  J.  Y.  Vail. 

1627.— Asa  Aikens,  Joel  Allen,  John 
W.  Dana,  Wm.  Gates,  Wm.  A.  Griswold, 
Jedediah  H.  Harris,  Wm.  Howe,  Daniel 
Kellogg,  O.  Noble,  Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Leonard  Sargeant,  Bates  Turner  and  E. 
P.  Walton. 

1634.— Joel  Doolittle,  Alvan  Foote,  Na- 
than Harmon,  Robert  Harvey,  William 
Hebard,  David  Hibbard,  jr.,  John  Phelps, 
Joseph  Reed,  Stephen  Robinson,  Joseph 
Smith,  E.  H.  Starkweather,  Wm.  Strong. 

1841.— Heman  Allen,  Austin  Birchard, 
Luther  Carpenter,  Martin,  C.  Deming, 
J.  D.  Farnsworth,  Alvah  R.  French,  Da- 
vid Hibbard,  Willis  Mott,  Gordon  New- 
ell, Ephraim  Paddock,  John  A.  Pratt, 
Hezekiah  H.  Reed  and  Peter  Starr. 


Section  VI. 
Militia  of  Vermont* 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  below, 
the  militia  of  Vermont  consists  of  all  the 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  of  the 
state  between  the  age  of  16  and  45  years. 
The  exemptions  from  military  service  em- 
brace ministers  of  the  gospel,  commis- 
sioned officers  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged,  and  such  as  may  be  so  dis- 
charged after  having  served  as  commis- 
sioned officers  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
members  of  fire  companies  to  the  number 
of  20  to  each  engine,  faculties  and  stu- 
dents of  colleges  and  academies,  judges 
of  the  supreme,  county  and  probate  courts, 
county  clerks,  registers  of  probate,  sher- 
iffs, deputy  sheriffs,  high  bailiffs  and  con- 
stables, quakers,  physicians,  stated  school- 
masters, ferrymen  and  millers. 

The  whole  military  force  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  return  of  the  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General  for  1840,  was  26,304, 
including  officers  and  private  soldiers 
This  force  of  which  the  governor  is  coml 

foi  lbtf),  page  564-600. 
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inauder  in  chief,  is  divided  into  three  di- 
visions, with  a  major  general  to  each  di- 
vision. Each  division  is  divided  into  three 
brigades,  with  a  brigadier  general  to  each. 
Each  brigade  is  divided  into  from  two  to 
four  regiments,  and  each  regiment  is  de- 
signed to  consist  of  ten  companies  of  100 
men  in  each.  Each  company  is  com- 
manded by  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants; 
each  regiment  by  a  colonel,  lieutenant 
colonel  and  major ;  each  brigade  by  a  brig- 
adier general,  a  brigade  inspector,  a  quar- 
termaster and  one  aid-de-camp  ;  each  di- 
vision by  a  major  general,  a  division  in- 
spector, a  quartermaster  and  two  aids-de- 
camp ;  and  the  whole  by  the  governor  as 
captain  general,  an  adjutant  and  inspector 
general,  a  quartermaster  general  and  two 
aids-de-camp.  The  adjutant  and  in- 
spector general  and  the  quartermaster 
general  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  major  generals  and  brigadier  generals 
are  appointed  by  the  legislature ;  the 
colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors 
arc  elected  by  the  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants of  their  respective  regiments ;  and 
the  captains,  lieutenants  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  each  company  are  elect- 
ed by  their  respective  companies.  Tbe  mi- 
litia of  the  state  is  at  present  divided  into 
three  divisions,  nine  brigades,  twenty-eight 
regiments,  including  a  rifle  regiment,  and 
ttoo  hundred  and  ninety  companies.  The 
regiments  are  numered  in  regular  progres- 
sion from  one  up  to  twenty-eight. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  in  each 
year,  every  company  is  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  drill  and 
discipline,  and  a  return,  of  the  name  and 
equipments  of  each  individual, made  to  the 
clerk  of  the  town  to  which  the  company 
belongs ;  and  once  in  three  years,  be- 
tween the  5th  of  September  and  the  3d  of 
October,  the  militia  of  the  state  may  be 
assembled,  for  review,  inspection  and  dis- 
cipline, by  regiment,  or  separate  battal- 
ion, as  the  commandant  of  brigade  shall 
direct.  The  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  musicians  of  each 
regiment  are  required  to  rendezvous  two 
days  annually,  in  their  uniforms,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  improvement  in 
military  discipline.  The  poll  of  each  per- 
son belonging  to  the  militia,  who  is  re- 
turned fully  equipped,  is  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  except  the  highway  tax,  and 
each  officer,  non-commissioned  officer  and 
musician  is  paid  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
the  adjutant  and  inspector  general  three 
dollars  per  day,  for  attendance  at  regi- 
mental drills. 

The  militia  of  Vermont,or  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  as  they  have  been  more  com- 
monly denominated,  have  always  been 


proverbial  for  their  intrepidity  and  valor. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  they  acted 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  a  very  con- 
spicuous and  important  part,  as  the  fields 
of  Hubbardlon*  and  Bennington!  and  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  t  bear  witness. 
And  when  onr  country  was  invaded  du- 
ring the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  their 
previous  reputation  was  fully  sustained 
by  the  promptness  and  bravery  with 
which  they  met  the  enemy  at  Plattsburgh 
on  the  memorable  11th  of  Sept.  1814. [| 


Flag.\ — The  Flag  or  Ensign,  of  this 

state,  as  established  by  law,  consists  of 
thirteen  stripes  alternate  red  and  while, 
and  the  Union  one  large  star,  white,  in  a 
blue  field,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
state  of  Vermont  therein. 

Champlain  drsenal. — This  is  an  estab- 
lishment belonging  to  the  United  States, 
situated  at  Vergennes,  and  is  rated  and 
designated  as  an  arsenal  of  the  third  claxs, 
"for  the  safe-keeping  of  arms  and  other 
ordnance  stores."  The  land  on  which 
the  public  buildings  are  erected  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  from  E.  D. 
Woodbridge,  Esq.,  in  two  lots;  the  first 
lot  of  about  ten  acres,  was  purchased  in 
1816,  and  the  second  lot,  about  eighteen 
acres,  in  18:28. 1f  The  location  and  general 
supervision  of  the  buildings  was  assigned 

♦  .Sec  part  ■seSwij  yigo  41.  f  Ibid.  p.  45.  J  Ibid, 
paje  46.   ||  Ibid,  p  90. 

$  Through  inadvertence,  twice  n«  many  ttnuee 

were  introduced  into  our  figure  of  the  Vermont  Fiaf 
a*  there  should  have  been,  and  the  error  waa  not  dit 
covered  in  sermon  to  liavo  it  rc-engrarod. 

VThsss  Ion  were  reverally  ceded  to  the  Unites 
State*  hy  thn  legitlattire  of  Vermont  :  in*  first  m 
lt-Jii.  and  the  Mcond  in  1890. 
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to  Major  George  TalcoU  of  the  United 
States  ordnance,  and  in  June,  18%,  pub- 
lie  notice  waa  given  by  him,  inviting  pro- 
posals for  furnishing  materials  for  con- 
structing a  wharf,  dwelling  house,  maga- 
zine and  arsenal,  upon  the  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  Lieut.  W.  T.  Willard  was 
assigned  as  an  assistant  to  Major  Talcott, 
and  took  the  charge  and  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  the  public  property  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  first  appropriation  made  by 
congress  for  constructing  public  buildings 
was  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In  April, 
1627,  Lieut.  Willard  was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  this  post  by  Lieut.  J.  M. 
Washington,  and  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  principal  buildings  were 
completed. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
public  land,  buildings,  A*,  with  their  es- 
timated value,  as  reported  September  30, 
1841,  viz: 
28  acres  of  land, 
Arsenal,  three  stories  high,  80  by 
36  feet,  built  of  stone  and  cov- 
ered with  slate, 
Officers  quarters,  36  by  30  feet, 
covered  with  slate,  with  frame 
kitchen  and  wood  shed  at- 
tached, 

Magazine,  40  by  10,  stone,  cov- 
ered with  slate, 

Gun  house,  100  by  26  feet, 
built  of  wood, 

Armorer's  and  carpenter's  shop, 
40  by  30  feet,  built  of  wood, 
with  two  rooms  furnished  for 
quarters, 

Laboratory,  26  by  10  feet,  built 

Blacksmith's  shop,  20  by  14  feet, 

built  of  wood, 
Barn,  38  by  28  feet,  built  of 


$2,100 
0,000 

4.000 

"W  yWW 

3,000 
1,000 

600 


Barn,  38  by  28  feet,  built  of  wood, 
Ice  house,  built  of  wood, 
Two  cisterns,  wharf,  crane,  fen- 
cvs,  and  other  improvements, 


200 
400 

50 


2,675 


1  oiai , 


$23,375 

A  large  portion  of  the  ordnance  stores 
t»w  deposited  at  this  arsenal,  except  small 
arms,  were  used  at  Plattsburgh  during  the 
last  war  with  England.  The  amount  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  on  hand  on 
the  30th  September,  1841,  was  as  follows, 
viz. — 9 pieces  brass  cannon,  26  pieces  iron 
cannon, 27  artillery  carriages,16,570  round 
•hot  and  shells,  8,200  pounds  grape  shot, 
4,077  muskets  with  bayonets,  401  rifles 
(Hall's  patent)  with  bayonets,  500  seta  in- 
fan  try  accoutrements,  48,638  pounds  pig 
lead;  also,  a  large  quantity  of  artillery 
equipments,  canister  and 

Pt.  ii.  tt 


and  shells,  cannon  and  musket  powder, 
fixed  ammunition  for  cannon  and  small 
arms,  cartridge  bags,  laboratory  paper  and 
stores,  musket  ana  rifle  flints,  musket  bul- 
lets, buck  shot,  &  c .  valued  at  $82,878,56 
Also,  armorer's,  carpenter's, 

smith's  and  laboratory  tools 

and  materials  for  use  at  the 

post,  valued  at  1,323,26 
Recapitulation. 
Value  of  public  grounds,  buildings  and 

improvement*,  $23,375,00 
Value  of  ordnance  and  ord- 

nance  stores,  82,878,56 
Value  of  tools  and  materials,  1,323,27 

$107,576  83 

Lieut.  Washington  retained  the  com- 
mand of  the  arsenal  until  January,  1833, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  D.  H.  Vin- 
ton ;  in  November  of  the  same  year  Lieut. 
Vinton  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  Charles 
Ward, who  commanded  until  March,  1836, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Allen  Lowd. 
Capt.  Lowd  was  relieved  in  September, 
1837,  by  Lieut.  J.  B.  Scott,  who  com- 
manded until  August,  1838,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  H.  Bogard,  Esq.  military 
store  keeper.  In  December  following, 
Mr.  Bogard  waa  relieved  by  Lieut.  W. 
H.  Fowler,  and  in  June,  1839,  Lieut. 
Fowler  was  relieved  by  Major  Silas  Hal- 
sey,  military  store  keeper,  who  is  the  pres- 
ent commandant  at  that  post. 

Soon  after  the  organisation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ordnance  corps,  in  1832,  one 
blacksmith  and  two  artificers  were  as- 
signed to  this  post  to  be  employed  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  small  arms,  pre- 
serving public  property  and  other  public 


By  special  authority  from  the  secretary 
of  war,  the  government  of  the  state  of 
Vermont  has  permission  to  use  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  for  storing 
state's  property,  and  about  4,300  musket*, 
80  rifles,  and  3  six  pounders,  gun*,belong- 
ing  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  arsenal,  valued  at  $31,500. 

The  Champlain  arsenal  is  the  only  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  United  State* 
within  the  limit*  of  Vermont.  During 
the  colonial  war*  some  military  works 
were  erected  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  particularly  a  strong  stone  windmill 
on  what  was  called  Windmill  point,  nearly 
opposite  to  Crown  point.    During  the 


revolution  fortifications  were  erectedjupon 
Mount  Independence,  opposite  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  breast  works  were  thrown 
up  at  Burlington  and  at  the  mouth  of  Ot- 
ter creek,  but  no  fortifications  have  ever 
in  Vermont,  which  were 
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designed  to  be  permanent.  The  post  at 
the  mouth  of  Otter  creek  was  attacked  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1814,  by  the  British 
flotilla,  consisting  of  five  sail  and  eight 
row  gallies,  but  they  were  repulsed  with- 
out  loss  to  the  Americans.  The  American 
force  consisted  of  only  1!K)  men,  com- 
manded  by  Capt.  Thornton  of  the  artillery 
and  Lieut.  Cassin  of  the  navy. 


Section  VII. 

Vermont  State  House* 

When  Montpelier  was  made  the  Capita! 
of  the  state,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  vicinity  erected  a  State  House,  and 
gave  it  to  the  state.  At  the  date  of  its 
erection,  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  legislation,  but  as  the  state  rapidly 
increased  in  population  it  was  found  after 
some  years  to  be  inadequate  to  the  increas- 
ing wants  of  the  legislature.  Various 
propositions  were  made  at  successive  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  to  enlarge  the 
building,  but  without  effect.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  1  £31,  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  was  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  state  house,  by  a  design  for 
one,  made  by  Ammi  B.  Young,  architect, 
and  exhibited  at  Montpelier  at  that  time. 
The  design  was  much  admired,  and  the 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  receive 
proposals  from  the  several  towns  in  the 
state,  to  build  a  new  state  house,  suf- 
ficiently commodious  for  all  the  purpos- 
es of  state  legislation,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  legislature.  Tlx-  Hon.  Ezra 
Mccch,  Robert  Temple,  Allen  Wardner, 
and  Timothy  Hubbard,  Esqrs.,  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee.  This  committee 
reported  to  the  legislature  at  the  session 
•  if  183*2,  that  the  citizens  of  Burlington 
had  proposed  to  i-n-ct  a  stall-  house  at  that 


*  For  most  of  the  fact*  and  deacriptioni  embodied 
in  thu  sve nun,  1  am  indebted  to  the  kiodaew  of 
Ammi  B.  Young,  Esq.)  tho  diilingoiihed  architect, 
uoder  whoee  euperintondenco  the  itate  houie  wsi 
creeled. 


LOCATED  AT  MONTPELIER. 


place,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  provided  that 
town,  should  be  made  the  capital  of  the 
state  .  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mont- 
pelier and  vicinity  had  proposed  to  give 
$15,000  towards  a  new  state  house,  to  be 
erected  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  $30,000  ;  the  above 
were  the  only  proposals  made.  When  tho 
subject  came  before  the  legislature,  it  re- 
ceived a  full  and  careful  examination,  and, 
in  consequence,  an  act  was  passed,  dated 
Nov.  8,  1632,  4  authorizing  the  erection  of 
a  state  house  at  Montpelier,'  and  ma- 
king an  appropriation  of  $15,000  therefor, 
provided  the  inhabitants  of  Montpelier 
should  guaranty  to  the  state,  the  pay* 
ment  of  an  additional  sum  of  $15,000 
towards  tin-  object.  The  act  authorized 
•  the  governor  to  appoint  three  suitable 
persons  as  a  committee  to  fix  on  a  place 
in  Montpelier  for  erecting  said  state  house, 
and  to  prepare  plan  for  the  same,'  and  to 
'appoint  some  suitable  person,  or  persons, 
as  a  committee  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  said  state  house,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  committee  aforesaid.' 
The  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  Hon.  Allen 
Wardner,  and  George  T.  Hodges,  Esq., 
were  appointed  the  first  committee,  and 
the  Hon.  Lcbbeus  Egerton  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  building. 

The  committee  met  at  Montpelier  and 
organized,  but,  before  making  much  pro- 
gress in  their  duties,  they  decided  to  visit 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  company  with 
Ammi  B.  Young,  the  architect, whom  they 
had  employed  to  make  their  plans,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  state  houses  in 
those  places,  and  ascertaining  what  im- 
provements had  been  mado  in  such  build- 
ings up  to  that  time.    They  were  also  ac- 
companied by  Gov.  Egerton,  the  superin- 
tendent.   After  a  full  examination,  and 
deliberation  upon  the  subject,  they  adopt- 
ed a  plan  designed  and  drawn  by  Mr. 
Young,  which  accorded  with  their  viewa, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  admirably  and 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  purposes  of 
legislation ;  they  decided  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  located  about  250  feet  to  the 
north  west  of  the  old  state  house,  in  order 
to  allow  a  spacious  yard  and  grounds  in 
front,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ex- 
terior should  be  of  Barre  dark  granite. 
The  roof  and  dome  were  to  be  covered 
with  copper,  and  every  part  constructed 
in  the  most  perfect  and  substantial  man- 
ner ;  but,  as  they  did  not  feel  warranted 
in  directing  a  greater  expense  for  the 
building  than  $00,000,  without  some  fur- 
ther legislative  action  on  the  subject,  they 
decided  on  a  finish  that  would  nut  exceed 
that  sura,  and  made  out  a  report  to  tho 
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next  legislature,  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  an  improved  finish  for  the  building, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  their  views, 
but  which  would  make  the  cost  of  the 
building  about  $84,000. 

The  superintendent  entered  on  his  duties 
in  February,  1833,  at  Montpelier,  and  en- 
gaged Mr.  Young,  the  architect  who  drew 
the  plans,  &c.  to  superintend  the  carrying 
of  them  into  execution.  All  the  necessary 
contracts  for  lumber,  brick,  stone,  labor, 
&c.  were  made  during  the  winter,  and 
April  1st,  1833,  the  excavations  for  the 
foundations,  site,  &c.,  were  commenced. 
The  foundations  of  the  building  lie  en- 
tirely on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  in  some 
places  had  to  be  removed  to  the  depth  of 
25  feet  to  afford  the  proper  level,  and  in 
others  was  so  low  as  to  require  a  wall  of 
rough  b tone  work  of  20  feet  in  height. 
The  work  was  pursued  with  vigor  through 
the  season,  yet  owing  to  the  immense  la- 
bor of  removing  the  ledge  of  rocks  for  the 
site,  only  the  foundations  were  laid  and 
in  condition  to  receive  the  hammered 
granite,  most  of  which,  for  the  body  of 
the  building,  was  wrought  and  delivered. 
The  lumber  for  the  building  was  also  de- 
livered, and  every  thing  in  connection 
with  the  business  progressed  with  the  ut- 
most harmony  and  satisfaction.  When 
the  report  of  the  committee,  who  prepared 
the  plans  for  the  building,  came  before 
the  legislature  at  their  session  in  1833, 
the  subject  had  another  full  and  perfect 
examination  ;  the  doings  of  the  committee 
were  approved,  and  directions  given  to 
have  all  their  views  carried  out  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  another  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  was  made  towards  the 
object.    During  the  next  season  the  walls 
of  the  building  were  erected,  the  frame  of 
the  roof  put  on,  and  further  excavations 
on  the  site  carried  on.   The  legislature  in 
the  fall  made  another  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  object,  and  during  the 
succeeding  season  the  works  were  carried 
on  with  activity,  and  good  progress  made 
towards  finishing  the  interior.    In  the  fall 
of  1835  the  legislature  appropriated  "  the 
further  sum  of  $30,000  towards  comple- 
ting and  furnishing  the  house,  graduating 
the  yard  and  making  a  fence  around  it." 
During  the  season  of  1836,  the  building 
was  mostly  completed  except  the  portico: 
the  several  halls  and  rooms  were  in  part 
furnished  with  good  and  appropriate  fur- 
niture, so  that  nt  their  fall  session,  the 
legislature  were  enabled  to  occupy  it,  but 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
superintendent  and  architect  in  relation 
to  the  design  for  finishing  the  yard  and 
grounds,  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  re- 
lation to  them  during  that 


At  the  session  of  1636,  the  legislature 
decided,  that  the  services  of  the  superin- 
tendent might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
passed  an  act,  making  it  "  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  appoint  some  suitable  person 
duly  qualified  as  an  architect,  to  superin- 
tend the  completion  of  the  state  house, 
and  to  procure  such  additional  furniture 
as  may  be  needed  to  furnish  the  same,«to 
lay  out  and  finish  the  yard  and  grounds 
around  the  house,  and  who  shall  super- 
sede the  committee  heretofore  appointed" 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  said  house, 
"and  fulfil  and  perform  all  Die  duties  in- 
cumbent on  said  committee."  Agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  gov- 
ernor appointed  Ammi  B.Young,  Esq.(tho 
architect'who  had  made  all  the  plans  and 
superintended  their  execution)  to  that  of- 
fice. The  legislature  made  another  ap- 
propriation of  $£3,000  to  carry  on  the 
work  the  next  year,  during  which  the 
building  was  all  completed  and  furnished, 
and  the  grounds  and  yard  nearly  finished. 
At  their  session  of  1837,  the  legislature 
made  a  further  appropriation  of  $3,500  to 
complete  the  yard  and  grounds,  and  pre* 
vious  to  the  session  of  1838  the  whole  was 
finished,  having  been  about  5£  years  in 
its  erection.  On  the  settlement  with  the 
superintendent,  it  was  found  that  the 
building,  grounds,  yard,  furniture,  &c. 
had  cost  the  sum  of  $132,077,23,  from 
which  deduct  the  $15,000  paid  by  Mont- 
pelier, leaves  $117,077,23  as  the  sum  paid 
by  the  state ;  this  deducted  from  $118,.r>00, 
the  whole  amount  appropriated,  left  in 
the  treasury  $1,422,77  of  the  appropria- 
tions not  expended. 

The  building  stands  on  an  elevated  site, 
about  325  feet  north  of  8tato  street,  on 
which  it  fronts,  and  is  about  35  feet  above 
the  level  of  it.  The  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  and  principal  approach  to  the 
house  from  that  street,  is  noble  and  com- 


manding; the  gateways,  the  fence,  the 
grounds,  and  all  their  detai 


details  are  in  kc 
ing  with  the  building,  and  assist  in  giving 
to  it  that  consideration  it  should  have,  as 
the  capitol  of  a  flourishing,  independent 
state.  The  building  is  very  neat  and  sim- 
ple in  its  design,  a  pure  architectural  char- 
acter is  preserved  throughout ;  this,  com- 
bined with  the  convenience  of  interior  ar- 
rangement, and  the  permanency  of  its 
construction,  renders  it  a  structure  of 
more  merit  than  any  other  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  in  form  of  a  cross,  shewing  in 
front  a  centre  72  feet  broad,  ornamented 
with  a  projecting  portico  of  six  columns, 
6  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Grecian  Dorick 
order,  with  its  proper  entablature  and 
pediment  extending  the  whole  width  of 
the  centre,  and  two  wings  each  39  feet, 
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making  the  whole  length  150  feet.  The 
centre  is  100  feet  deep,  and  the  wings  50 
feet  deep.  To  the  apex  of  the  pediment 
of  the  portico  in  the  centre  is  44  feet,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  100  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  wings  are  3G  feet  high.  The 
walls  of  the  exterior  are  of  a  beautiful  col- 
ored granite,  which  shews  the  architectu- 
ral details  to  great  advantage,  and  the  roof 
and  dome  are  covered  with  copper. 

The  interior  is  entered  in  front  from  the 
portico,  through  a  door  8  feet  wide,  into 
the  entrance  hall  32  by  38  feet,  14  feet  high, 
the  ceiling  of  which  ia  supported  by  6  Ionic 
columns,  18  inches  in  diameter;  there 
is  also  an  entrance  from  each  end  and  rear 
of  the  building,  communicating  with  the 
entrance  hall,  by  corridors  of  proper  width. 
In  the  lower  story  are  offices  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  State  Treasurer,  the 
Auditor  of  Accounts,  and  the  Engrossing 
Clerk,  the  two  first  have  fire  proof  safes 
attached  to  them.  There  are  also  in  this 
story  eleven  committee  rooms,  and  two 
rooms  for  furnaces  to  heat  the  halls,  &c. 
in  the  principal  story.  To  the  right  and 
left  from  the  entrance  hall  two  spacious 
stairways  lead  to  two  circular  halls  or 
landings  in  the  second  or  principal  story. 
These  halls  are  20  feet  in  diameter  and  20 
feet  high,  with  domical  ceilings,  and  com* 
municate  with  the  senate  chamber  and  its 
gallery,  the  vestibule  to  the  representa- 
tives' hall,  the  governor's  room,  the  libra- 
ry, and  several  rooms  for  the  officers  of 
the  senate,  &c.;  and  they  also  communi- 
cate by  stairways  and  galleries  with  the 
gallery  to  the  representatives'  hall  and 
committee  rooms  in  the  attic.  The  ves- 
tibule to  the  representatives'  hall  is  18  by 
36  feet  and  18  feet  high,  and  is  square  in 
plan.  The  representatives'  hall  is  in  form 
of  the  letter  D,  is  57  by  67  feet  and  31 
feet  high,  with  domical  ceilings.  The 
senate  chamber  is  elliptical  on  the  plan, 
30  by  44  feet  and  22  feet  high,  with  domi- 
cal ceilings.  The  governor's  room  is 
square,  20  by  24  feet.  18  feet  high.  The 
library  is  18  by  36  feet,  18  feet  high,  with 
gallery  and  shelves  capable  of  holding 
10,000  volumes.  All  the  above  rooms  are 
finished  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  manner, 
the  walls  have  an  agreeable  architectural 
ordonnance  of  columns,  pilasters,  niches, 
autac,  Arc.  and  their  ceilings  are  panneled 
in  the  simple  and  imposing  stile  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  From  the  peculiar  pro- 
file of  the  mouldings  of  the  details  of  the 
ceilings,  and  the  curves  of  the  arches,  the 
most  oeautiful  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  are  produced,  from  the  brightest 
light  to  the  deepest  shade,  so  combined, 
as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  effect  and 
beauty  to  the  whole.   The  rooms  arc  all 
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furnished  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  man- 
ner, with  their  proper  furniture.  The 
representatives'  hall  has  hard  wood  desks 
and  seats  for  the  members,  and  the  officers 
their  proper  desks  and  chairs.  The  gov- 
ernor's room  and  senate  chamber  are  fur- 
nished with  black  walnut  tables  and 
chairs  :  and  every  thing  is  in  perfect 
keeping  throughout  the  house. 

The  building  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably  well  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and,  at  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  October,  1838,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 
"Resolved^  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
state  of  Vermont^  That  the  thanks  of  this 
legislature  be  presented  toAmmi  B.Young, 
Esq.  as  a  testimonial  of  their  approbation 
of  the  taste,  ability,  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance which  he  has  manifested  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  new  capitol 
of  this  state  ;  which  will  abide  as  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  talents  and  taste  of  Mr. 
Young  as  an  architect." 


Section  VIII. 

Bunking  nml  Banks. 

In  the  present  agitated  state  of  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  banking,  a  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  paper 
currency  would  doubtless  be  interesting 
and  valuable ;  but  for  such  an  article  we 
have  neither  materials  nor  room,  and  shall 
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therefore  confine  ourselves  principally  to 
a  brief  account  of  banking  operations  in 
this  state  * 


*  Wo  have,  doubtless,  moil  of  us  heard  oar  father* 
or  grandfather*  speak  of  Old  Tenor  and  of  Continen- 
tal Monty,  and  aa  it  will,  doubtless,  be  gratifying 
to  the  rising  generation  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  theae  terms  we  will  here  endeavor  to  explain 

Old  Tiros. 
of 


by  the'"ovincmi^va«ur»ent  of 
eette  in  1690,  under  the  denomination  of  MM*  of 
credit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  aipenie 
of  an  expedition  against  Canada.  Aa  apecie  could 
not  be  had  for  that  purpose,  new  iaanee  were  made 
from  time  to  time  for  the  redemption  of  these  bills, 
and  various  other  means  were  roaorted  to  for  sustain- 
ing their  credit.  By  the  lawa  of  that  province  sre 
find  the  following  issues  of  bills  of  credit  authorised, 
from  1700  to  1790,  via.:  in  1703  £  10,000,  in  1709 
£  (0,000,iu  1714, 50,000,  in  1717, 100,000,  and  in  1790 
£50.000.  In  1719  a  law  was  paaeed  making  bill,  of 
credit  a  leader  for  tan  years,  and  in  1793  the  same 
Sw  waa  continued  for  tea  years  longer.  But ,  with- 
out an  adequate  apecie  basis,  legislative  enactmenta 
could  not  avail  to  sustain  the  credit  of  aoeh  aa 
amount  of  paper  money.  *  Ita  value  depreciated  very 
rapidly  till  45  shillings  came  to  be  the  value  of  one 
dollar,  at  which  it  atood  many  yean,  and 
nominated  Old  Tnar,(tdd  tender  ,)  in  thia,  i 
were  then  kopt  and  cootract*  were  made.' 
The  following  bill  may  serve  to  ill 

Bostos,  July  2W,  1768. 
TkS  Province  */  Mai,<u kuiet U 

To  Thomas  Willi »to«,  Dr. 

For  sundries  bought  tor  the  uee  of  the  gentleman 
selectmen,  iu  going  down  to  Bainaford  Island 

£  • 

Rump  of  Beef  and  pieces  to  roast. 
Two  Tongues, 

Cucumbers,  Mustards  Salt  and 
Breed  and  Biscuit, 
Lemons,  hundred  and  a  half, 
Two  bottles  of  Claret  aad  Cider, 
Pipe*  and  Tobacco, 
Butter,  Pork  and  Pat, 
Onions  and  Pepper, 


For  many  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  government  of  this  state,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  were  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  issue  of  paper  money  ;  nor 
could  they  be  brought  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  banks  within  the  state  till 
they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  such  a 
measure  in  self  defence,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  multiplication  of  banks  in  the 
neighboring  states.  While  bank  bills 
were  the  circulating  medium  in  other 
states,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
prevent  their  introduction  here,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont suffered  by  being  imposed  upon  by 
counterfeit  bills  and  by  the  failure  of  banks, 
while  neither  the  state  nor  any  of  its  in- 
habitants shared  any  of  the  profit  accruing- 
from  the  banking  operations.  The  only 
remedy,  which  they  could  devise  for  thist 
evil,  was  to  establish  banks  within  the* 
state,  which  should  furnish  to  the  people- 
a  medium  of  their  own,  similar  to  thai 
possessed  by  other  states,  and  serve  as  a 
guard  against  the  circulation  of  spurious 
bills  and  the  bills  of  insolvent  foreign 
banks. 

Though  we  had  nothing  which  could 
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Lawful  money. 

Whoa  these  bill*  of  credit  were  dually 
by  a  grant  made  by  the  British  parliament  to  defray 
the  military  expenses  of  the  colonies,  their  value  had 
an  far  depreciated  that  II/.  old  tenor  were  oonaid- 
ered  equivalent  to  only  U.  in  specie  or  lawful  money. 

CoarriarsirraL  a  so  Lawful  Moss*. 
The  United  States  having  no  adequate  aooreee 
of  revenue,  Congress  found  it  neoaaaary,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  to  resort  to  the  former  prac- 
tice of  the  eokmies  and  make  huge  issue*  of  bills  of 
credit.  These  at  Ant  possessed  the  same  value  aa 
apecie,  and  in  then  the  troopa  and  all  the  other  es  pen- 
bsm  of  the  government  were  paid.  But  the  United 
States  not  having  tho  ability  to  redeem  these  bills 
with  apecie,  they  began,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1777,  to  depreciate  In  value,  and,  before  the 
How  of  the  war,  they  became  nearly  worthies, 
billa  of  credit  conatituted  what  waa  called 
tmal  Money,  and  aa  this  formed  almost  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  during  the 
lution,  hargaina  were  very  generally  made  and 
opt  iu  it 


continental  money  began  to  depreciate  | in  value, 
although  accounts  were  still  kept  in  it,  the  specio 
value  waa  usually  entered  upon  the  account  book 
■nder  the  denomination  of  lawful  weary,  aa  in  too 

following  item  copied  from  the  account  book  oT 
the  first  treasurer  of  thia  atate: 

1779.   June  5. — To  cash  paid  Reuben  Dean  for  a 
Screw  for  a  State  Seal,  Con.9L— Law.0/.,t6*,4at. 

By  this  item  it  appears  that,  at  the  time  tho 
charge  waa  made,  111.  in  continental  money  wero 
valued  at  IL  in  specie.  The  rate*  of  deprecia- 
tion of  continental  money,  in  the  several  state*t 
were  in  moet  case*  fixed  by  taw.  That  was  tho 
case  in  Vermont.  In  April,  1781.  an  act  waa  pass- 
ed, which  declared  that  all  contracts  made  on  or 
before  the  tlrat  day  of  September,  1777,  for  money, 
■hall  be  deemed  equal  to  the  aame  nominal  aum  in 
gold  or  ailver ;  and  that  all  contracts  made  between 
that  period  and  the  tint  day  of  September,  1780,  it 
understood  at  the  time  to  be  for  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  shall  be  rated  in  specio 
agreeably  to  the  following  table,  where  tho  num- 
bers denote  the  amount  of  continental  money,  to 
which  $100  iu  specie  shall  be  equivalent  on  corn- 
tracts  made  at  tho  time,  against  which  that  umouat 
I  lands. 
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VERMONT  BILLS  OF  CREDIT. 


FAC  SIMILE. 


be  called  a  bank  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  state  bank  in  1H06,  the  legis- 
lature had  once  been  obliged  to  follow  the 
example  of  Congress  and  the  neighboring 
states,  and  of  the  colonies  for  near  one 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  revolution, 
and  resort  to  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 
Tins  was  in  April,  17bl,  and  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  act  authorizing  the 
emission  are  declared  in  the  preamble  to 
be  4  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  state  debts  and  the  enlarge- 


SI 


ment  of  the  quantity  of  circulating  me- 
dium.' The  bills  were  to  be  in  equal 
numbers  of  the  denominations  of  1  three 
pounds,  forty  shillings,  twenty  shillings, 
ten  shillings,  five  shillings,  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  one  shilling  and  three  pence 
and  one  shilling,  and  Matthew  Lyon, 
Edward  Harris  and  Ezra  Styles,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  a  form  and 
device  for  said  bills  and  superintend  the 
printing."  The  following,  except  the  sig- 
natures, i    fac  simile  of  one  of  these  bills: 
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KKAfONS  AGAIN 8T  BANKING. 


The  amount  authorised  to  be  issued  wuh 
£25,155.  The  bills  were  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  Btate  by  the  first  of 
June,  1762,  with  specie,  at  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar,  or 
gold  equivalent;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  means  for  their  redemption,  a 
tax  was  laid,  by  the  same  act,  of  one  shil- 
ling three  pence  on  the  pound,  on  the 
grand  list  of  the  state,  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  silver,  or  the  aforesaid  bills.  TheBe 
were  Uie  only  bills  of  credit  ever  issued 
by  Vermont,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  state 
it  may  be  added,  they  suffered  no  depre- 
ciation and  were  all  faithfully  redeemed. 

The  above  act,  which  may  be  found  en- 
tire on  the  424th  page  of  the  Vermont 
State  Papers,  closes  as  follows  :  U  Be  it 
further  enacted,  that  whosoever  shall  be 
guilty  of  altering,  or  counterfeiting  any  of 
said  bills,  or  shall  be  any  way  concerned 
therein  ;  by  making  instruments  for  that 
purpose,  or  be  any  ways  aiding  or  assist- 
ing therein,  and  be  thereof  convicted, 
shall  suffer  death  ;  any  law,  usage,  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

During  the  great  scarcity  of  mouoy  and 
the  embarrassments  which  led  to  insur- 
rectionary movements  in  1786,"  a  class  of 
the  people  were  very  clamorous  for  a  bank, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  such  an  in- 
stitution would  relieve  them  from  all  their 
sufferings.  Accordingly,  at  the.  session 
of  the  legislature  in  October,  a  resolution 
was  passed  submitting  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  directly  to  the 
people,  by  whom  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative  in  January,  1787,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, t    From  this  time  the  subject  of 


banks  received  but  little  attention  for  * 
number  of  years,  and  no  serious  efforts 
were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  bank- 
ing institutions  within  the  state  till  1603. 
This  year  application  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  at  Windsor  and 
another  at  Burlington.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion, a  bill  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  favor  of  the  former  by  a  vote  of 
1*3  to  83,  and  was  sent  to  the  governor  and 
council  for  their  concurrence,  which  they 
refused,  and  entered  tln-ir  reasons  upon 
the  journal  of  the  assembly.  As  this 
document  is  illustrative  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  state  at  that  period,  we  here  lay  it  be- 
fore our  readers : 

"Reasons  of  the  Governor  and  Council  for 
non-concurring  in  the  Bill  entitled  an 
act  to  incorporate  a  Bank  at  Windsor  in 
this  State  in  1603. 

1.  Because  bank  bills  being  regarded 
as  money,  and  money  like  water  always 
seeking  its  level,  the  bills  put  into  circu- 
lation within  this  state  must  displace 
nearly  the  same  sum  of  money  now  in 
circulation  among  us,  and  by  driving  it 
into  the  seaports,  facilitate  its  exportation 
to  foreign  countries  ;  which,  as  bank  bills 
cannot  be  made  a  legal  tender,  must  prove 
a  calamity  to  the  citizens  generally,  and 
especially  to  those  who  dwell  at  a  distance 
from  the  proposed  bank. 

2.  Because,  by  introducing  a  more  ex- 
tensive credit,  the  tendency  of  banks 
would  be  to  palsy  the  vigor  of  industry 
and  to  stupify  the  vigilance  of  economy, 
the  only  two  honest,  general  and  sure 


•See  part  second,  page  SO. 

f  See  part  second,  pave  79  and  81.  Although 
Vermont  had  no  bunks  til)  many  year*  after  her  od- 
mission  into  the  union,  yet  sho  had  exercised  the 
power*  of  an  independent  government,  and  had  au- 
thorized the  coining  of  money  long  before  that  pe- 
riod. At  the  June  aeaaion  of  tho  legislature  in  1785, 
it  appears  that  tho  legislature  (ranted  to  Kcubcu 


Harmon,  jr.,  of  Rupert,  tho  exclusive  right  of  coin- 
ing cooper  within  this  state  for  tho  term  of  two 
years  from  and  after  the  first  of  July  following.  Af- 
ter much  trouble  and  delay,  he  at  length  got  his 
works  in  operation,  and  commenced  the  coining  of 
coppers  ;  aud  as  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  at 
the  present  day,  we  here  present  our  readers  with 
a /ac  simile  of  one  of  the  earliest  roina  issued  : 


At  tho  October  session  in  178C,  Mr.  Harmon  ap- 
plied to  the  legislature  and  procured  an  extrusion 
of  the  time,  for  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  the 
exclusive  right  to  rmn  coppers,  to  the  period  of 
eight  years  aftet  the  first  of  July,  1787.  The  weight 
of  the  pieces  was  fixed  by  law  at  A  pvt.  15  grs.,  and 
they  were,  alter  that  period,  to  have  on  one  side,  a 
boad  with  tho  motto  AucUritatt  yermontrnnum, 
and  on  the  other  a  woman,  with  tho  letters  LNDE. 


ET  LIB,  for  independence  and  liberty.  Mr.  Rar- 
moo,  for  his  exclusive  privilege,  was,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  throe  of  tho  eight  years,  to  pay  into  tho 
treasury  of  the  state  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  afl 
the  copper  he  should  coin  during  the  remainder  of 
tho  term,  sod  enter  into  a  bond  of  £5000  with  suf- 
ficient surely  for  tho  faithful  pcrfuruianoo  of  bis 
trust. 
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eourccB  of  wealth.  In  this  view,  banks 
would  tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
speculator,  the  inexperienced  youth,  the 
indolent  and  incautious,  from  those  hon- 
est, honorable  and  sure  sources  of  medi- 
ocrity and  independence,  and  to  fix  it  upon 
imaginary  and  unjustifiable  methods  of 
suddenly  accumulating  an  overgrown 
property;  in  pursuit  of  which,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  adventurers  would  prob- 
ably at  the  same  time  sacrifice  the  prop- 
erty with  which  they  began  their  specu- 
lations, and  imbibe  an  ungovernable  dis- 
gust for  wholesome  industry  and  econo- 
my, now  become  more  necessary  than 
ever. 

3.  Because  banks  by  facilitating  enter- 
prizes  both  hazardous  and  unjustifiable, 
are  natural  sources  of  all  that  class  or 
vices,  which  arise  from  the  gambling  sys- 
tem, and  which  cannot  fail  to  act,  as  sure 
and  fatal,  though  slow  poisons  to  the  re- 
public in  which  they  exist. 

4.  Because  banks  tend  strongly  to  draw 
off  the  dependence  of  debtors  from  their 
own  exertions,  as  means  of  pay  ment,and  to 
place  it  on  the  facility  of  increasing  new 
debts  to  discharge  the  old,  which  cannot 
but  be  detrimental,  both  to  the  debtor,  and 
through  his  example  to  society  at  large. 

5.  Because  banks  have  a  violent  ten- 
dency, in  their  natural  operation,  to  draw 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  property  at  present  fortunately 
diffused  among  the  many;  and,  in  this 
way,  straiten  the  circumstances  of  the 
many,  and  thus  to  render  them  still  more 
dependent  on  the  few  ;  and,  of  course,  to 
make  them,  through  necessity,  yet  more 
subservient  to  their  aspiring  views ;  and 
by  these  means,  tbe  tendency  of  banks 
seems  to  be,  to  weaken  the  great  pillars 
of  a  republican  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  forces  employed 
for  its  overthrow. 

6.  Because,  as  banks  will  credit  none 
but  persons  of  affluence,  those  who  are  in 
the  greatest  need  of  he'p  cannot  expect  to 
be  directly  accommoda.  >d  by  them ;  and 
as  the  banks  would  enable  those  who  have 
credit  with  them  to  loan  money  at  an  ex- 
orbitant interest  to  the  necessitous,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  lest  they  should  operate 
as  means  of  an  increased  usury  and  op- 
pression. 

7.  Because,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a 
law,  we  apprehend  it  would  be  found  ne- 
cessary at  least,  to  render  the  bank  grant- 
ed thereby  perpetual;  a  measure  which 
appears  to  us  too  important  to  be  adopted 
without  a  more  thorough  investigation 
than  the  novelty  of  the  question  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  will  allow. 

8.  Because  by  the  establishment  of 


banks  government  would,  m  our  opinion 
go  farther  than  could  have  been  contem- 
plated in  its  original  institution.  Gov- 
ernment, we  apprehend,  was  not  designed 
to  open  fields  of  speculation,  nor  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  but  merely  to 
protect  them  in  respect  of  property,  and 
such  of  their  pursuits  as  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  good  of  the  citizens 
at  large  ;  much  less  was  it  designed  as  s 
means  of  drawing  property  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  less  wealthy,  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy."* 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  here 
set  forth,  the  clamor  for  banks  still  con- 
tinued, and  in  1605  two  bills  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  one  establishing 
a  bank  at  Windsor,  and  the  other  at  Bur- 
lington. These  being  non-concurred  in 
by  the  council,  a  grand  scheme  was 
brought  forward,  which,  many  seem  to 
have  supposed,  was  to  replenish  abun- 
dantly the  treasury  of  the  state  and  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  This  scheme  was 
the  establishment  of  a  state  bank,  but  the 
friends  of  the  measure  did  not  succeed  in 
maturing  their  plans  and  carrying  them 
into  effect  till  the  next  year.  In  1806 
the  business  was  entered  upon  in  earnest, 
and  on  the  10th  of  November  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  the  Vermont  State 
Bank.  This  bank  at  first  consisted  of  two 
branches,  one  at  Woodstock  and  the  oth- 
er at  Middlebury.  The  next  year  two 
additional  branches  were  established,  one 
at  Burlington  and  the  other  at  Westmin- 
ster. All  the  stock  of  this  bank,  and  all 
the  profits  arising  therefrom,  were  to  bo 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  bank  were  to  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  legislature 
forever.  The  immediate  management  of 
the  bank  was  to  be  committed  to  thirteen 
directors,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
legislature,  and  who  were  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  president  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  at  length  went  into  opera- 
tion, but  the  anticipations  of  the  people 
were  not  to  be  realized.  What  had  ap- 
peared so  fair  and  plausible  in  theory,  was* 
found  to  work  very  badly  in  practice,  and, 
although  a  history  of  the  Vermont  state 
bank  would  afford  an  instructive  lesson  to 
the  present  and  future  generations,  wo 
have  neither  materials  nor  room  for  it 
here.  Suffice  to  say,  its  affairs  were  soon 
found  to  be  in  inexplicable  confusion,  and 
the  institution  insolvent.  Various  acts  of 
legislation  were  resorted  to  for  sustaining 
it,  notwithstanding  which  its  condition 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  within  five 
years  from  its  establishment,  affairs  were 
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put  in  train  for  winding  up  its 
The  legislature  in  1811  passed  an 
recting  the  removal  of  the  Westminster 
branch  to  Woodstock ;  and  the  next  year, 
for  the  removal  of  the  branches  at  Bur- 
lington and  Middlebury  to  the  same  place, 
and  also  ordering  all  the  bills  of  said  bank 
to  be  burned,  except  what  were  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  checks  due  from  the 
bank.  In  1814  an  act  was  passed  order- 
ing the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  burn  all 
the  bills  of  the  stale  bank  in  his  posses- 
sion, excepting  such  sum  as  he  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  demands  upon  the 
treasury. 

Since  that  period  the  outstanding  bills 
have  always  been  received  for  taxes,  and 
in  that  way  have  nearly,  or  quite  all,  been 
called  in  and  destroyed.  The  loss  to  in- 
dividuals in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  institution  was  trifling,  but  the  loss  to 
the  state  was  very  considerable. 

In  1816,  applications  were  made  from 


1  Burlington  and  Windsor  for  the  incorpo- 
act  di- 1  ration  of  a  bank  in  each  of  those  towns. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  leg- 
islature. At  the  session  in  1817,  the  sub* 
ject  was  called  up  and  an  act  passed  in- 
corporating a  bank  at  Windsor  ;  but  for 
some  reason  it  did  not  go  into  operation, 
and  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  in 
1818  a  new  act  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained for  a  bank  in  Windsor,  and  a  bank 
was  also  incorporated  in  Burlington. 
Since  that  period  many  other  banks  have 
been  incorporated,  most  of  which  are  now 
in  operation,  and  their  bills  in  good  credit. 
Several  of  the  bank  charters  have  expired 
and  been-  renewed,  and  some  have  been 
incorporated  which  have  not  gone  in- 
to operation.  Essex  county  bank  forfeit- 
ed its  charter  and  was  stopped ;  the  bank 
of  Windsor  became  insolvent  and  failed, 
and  the  bank  of  Bennington  is  also  stop- 
ped. 


The  Bonks  in  operation  in  1841  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


jVame  of  the  Bank. 


Bank  of  Burlington, 
Bank  of  Brattleboro', 
Bank  of  Rutland, 
Bank  of  Caledonia, 
Bank  of  St.  Albans, 
Bank  of  Vergennes, 
Bank  of  Orange  co., 
Bank  of  Woodstock, 
Bank  of  Middlebury, 
Bank  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Bank  of  Munc heater, 
Bank  of  Newbury, 
Bank  of  Orleans, 
Farmers'  bk. (Orwell,) 
Farmers'  and  Mech's 

Bank, (Burlington,) 
Bank  of  Montpelier, 
Bank  of  Poultney, 


Incorporated}  Expire. 


Nov.9,1818Van. 
Nov.  5,  1821  Jan. 
Nov.  1,  1824:Jan. 
Nov.  1,  1825!Jan. 
Oct.  29,  1825|Jan. 
Oct.  27,  1826  Jan. 
Nov.  3,  1827  Jan. 
Nov.  3, 1831 
Nov.  9,  1831 
Nov.  9, 1831 
Nov. 

Nov.  7, 1832!Jan. 
Nov.  8,  1832Jan. 
Nov.  7,  1833,Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


7,  1832!  Jan. 


Nov.  4,  1834'Jan. 
Oct.  29,  1840.Jan. 
Oct.  29,  1840iJan. 


10  J 


1,  1849 
1,  1837 
1,  1856 
1, 1855 
1, 1855 
1,18? 
1, 1843 
1,  1847 
1,  1847 
1,  1847 
1,  1848 
1,  1848 
1,  1848 
1, 1849 

1,  1850 

1,  iar>7 

1,  1858 


Capital. 


$150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,050 
100,000 
100,090 
100,000 
60,000 
100,000 

150,000 
75,000 
100,000 


Paid  in.  LVotes  disc't. 


$150,000 
75,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
80,000 
70,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
70,000 
50,000 
30,000 
60,000 

105,000 
37,500 
50,000 


|$252,043  02 
123,539  28 
156,809  91 
70,729  82 
113,120  71 
170,23011 
126,007  72 
136,265  74 
92,673  87 
130,134  54 
99,334  29 
112,174  30 
54,251  00 
94,735  79 

151,802  40 
86,107  50 
67,288  66 


$  1,735,000]$  1,I37,500[2,037,538  66 


•  In  those  ca*c»  wbero  the  tints  between  tr»  set  of  incorporation  and  tho  expiiation  of  the  charter* 
tccod  18  yoan,  tbo  charter*  bavo  bocn  renewed. 

In  1840  the  legislature  passed  a  general 
act  for  the  regulation  of  banks  to  be  char- 
tered or  re-chartered  within  the  state,  and 
designed  to  secure  the  public  against  toss- 
es, by  the  mismanagement  of  these  insti- 
tutions. It  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  bank  commissioner,  who  is  author- 
ized to  examine  the  condition  of  the  sev- 
eral banks,  and  institute  proceedings 
against  them  in  the  court  ot  chancery. 
In  1830  a  branch  of  the  U.  S.  bank  was 
established  at  Burlington,  which  contin- 
ued in  operation  till  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  that  institution. 


Each  of  the  above  banks  is  managed  by 
a  board  of  five  or  seven  directors,  and  six 
per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  each  bank  incor- 
porated before  1830,  and  ten  per  cent,  of 
those  incorporated  since  that  period  is  to 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state. 
£ach  bank,  incorporated  since  1830,  is 
also  required  to  pay  annually  into  the 
treasury  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  paid  in  until  the  amount 
paid  shall  be  equal  to  4&  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital,  which  is  to  remain  as  a  "bank 
fund  "  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
in  case  it  shall  be 
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Section  IX. 
The  Vermont  State  Prison. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1807,  the  leg- 
islature passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
appointment,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses,  of  five  commissioners,  who  should 
be  empowered  to  fix  upon  a  plan  and  place 
for  a  state  prison,  and  superintend  the 
erection  and  finishing  of  the  same.  The 
commissioners  elected  for  this  purpose 
were  Ezra  Butler,  Samuel  Shaw,  John 
Cameron,  Josiah  Wright  and  Elihu  Luce. 
They  were  directed  to  proceed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  assigned  them  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  and  were  author- 
ized to  draw  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
state  for  any  sum,  not  exceeding  $30,000, 
in  carrying  the  designs  of  the  legislature 
into  effect. 

Having  fixed  upon  Windsor  as  the  lo- 
cation of  the  prison,  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  1808  and  was  carried  forward 
nearly  to  its  completion  in  1800.  The 
original  prison  was  built  entirely  of  stone 
— was  84  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  and  three 
stories  high.  It  was  divided  into  rooms 
of  various  sizes,  considered  sufficient  for 
containing  with  convenience  and  safety 
170  prisoners.  The  outside  walls  of  this 
prison  are  three  feet  thick  and  the  par- 
titions Id  inches ;  the  doors  of  the  lower 
story  wholly  of  sheet  and  bar  iron,  firmly 
riveted  together.  The  windows  in  the 
lower  story  are  very  small  narrow  aper- 
tures ;  those  in  the  second  story  are  a 
little  larger ;  and  those  in  the  third  story 
arc  much  larger  and  grated.  In  the  third 
story  are  rooms,  which  are  used  as  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick. 

Adjoining  this  prison,  to  the  east,  is  a 
building  of  stone  and  brick,  54  feet  long, 
84  wide  and  four  stories  high,  for  the  use 
of  the  keepers  and  guards.  The  basement 
story  of  this  building  was  designed  for  a 
victualing  room  for  the  prisoners. 

The  yard  commences  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  prison,  extends  west  24  feet, 
thence  south  12  rods,  thence  east  16  rods, 
thence  north  12  rods  and  thence  west  to 
the  east  end  of  the  keepers'  house.  The 
walls  of  the  yard  are  four  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  20  feet  in  height  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ;  14  of  which  are  of 
hammered  stone  and  the  remainder  of 
brick.  The  parts  of  the  prison  and  of  the 
keepers'  house,  which  are  next  the  street, 
are  secured  by  a  picket.  Within  the  yard 
was  erected  a  work-shop,  principally  of 
brick,  100  feet  long,  24  wide  and  three 
stories  high. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  principal 
original  structures,  erected  and  nearly 
completed  in  1808  and  1809,  and  the 


amount  expended  in  their  construction 
was  about  $39,000.  After  that  period, 
two  other  considerable  buildings  designed 
for  store-houses  and  offices,  were  erected 
within  the  prison  yard  and  various  other 
improvements  made  previous  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  prison,  for  solitary  con- 
finement, in  1830.  The  new  prison  is  1 12 
feet  in  length,  and  40  in  width.  The  cells) 
for  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  are 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  1 
surrounded  by  an  open  passa^ 
sides,  as  represented  in  the  following  dia~ 
gram : 

  11S  ft.  

J  ^  1? 


1 

There  are  four  stories  of  cells  in  the 
prison,  and  34  cells  in  each  story,  making 
in  all  136  cells.  This  prison  was  com- 
menced in  1830,  finished  in  1832,  and  cost 
$8,000. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  were  at  first  em- 
ployed in  shoe  making  and  in  making 
nails  and  other  smith  work.  After  a 
while  their  bnsiness  was  changed  to  weav- 
ing cotton  cloth,  ginghams,  plaids,  Arc, 
and  this  was  their  principal  employment 
for  many  years.  At  present  the  greater 
port  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  ma- 
king Brogans. 

The  government  of  the  prison  was  at 
first  vested  in  a  board  of  visiters,  who  ap- 
pointed the  subordinate  officers,  made  the 
by-laws  of  the  institution,  and  reported 
their  doings  to  the  legislature  every  year. 
After  a  while  the  board  of  visiters  was 
abolished  and  the  government  vested  in  a 
superintendent,  then  in  a  superintendent 
and  warden.  But  subsequently  the  office 
of  warden  was  abolished  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prison  re-committed  to  the 
superintendent,  who  has  the  appointment 
of  the  guards  and  under  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ohaplain,  who,  like  the 
superintendent,  is  elected  annually  by  the 
general  assembly.  The  superintendent 
is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  legislature  of  his  doings,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  prison. 

Of  the  six  sentenced  for  life,  four  have 
been  pardoned ;  the  first  in  one  year,  the 
second  in  five  years,  the  third  \ 
and  the  fifth  in  four  years. 

The  first  commitments  to  the  i 
on  were  made  in  1809,  and  that  year 
convicts  were  entered.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  convicts) 
committed  each  year  from  that  time  to  the 
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9 

4 

32 

7 

17 

13 

6 

17 

14 

1 

2,070 

1826 

49 

5 

24 

8 

'J 

*»» 

34 

7 

15 

27 

8 

30 

11 

3,973 

1827 

26 

34 

23 

8 

31 

6 

6 

14 

4 

12 

10 

1,937 

1828 

31 

34 

1H 

8 

4 

3D 

7 

8 

16 

17 

5> 

5 

1 

2,030 

1820 

28 

34 

26 

14 

40 

7 

12 

0 

9 

14 

5 

2,205 

1830 

55 

34 

25 

17 

1 

1 

44 

13 

20 

22 

18 

26 

11 

4,063 

1831 

28 

34 

22 

18 

40 

6 

8 

14 

4 

21 

3 

5,937 

1832 

35 

3 

14 

23 

0 

39 

6 

17 

12 

14 

13 

8 

4,960 

1833 

50 

3i 

11 

24 

1 

1 

34 

11 

24 

15 

18 

23 

9 

4,939 

1834 

37 

3 

18 

26 

1 

46 

10 

15 

12 

16 

10 

11 

5,000 

4?) 

31 

8 

33 

2 

43 

16 

18 

15 

10 

23 

7 

4,737 

1836 

31 

3i 

8 

2* 

36 

C 

11 

14 

8 

11 

12 

4,223 

1837 

30 

3 

11 

25 

3 

39 

11 

4 

12 

10 

10 

10 

2,150 
5,000 

1838 

31 

24 

10 

:*5 

1 

46 

J) 

12 

10 

6 

14 

11 

1839 

34 

24 

10 

30 

1 

40 

13 

10 

11 

13 

8 

13 
11 

1 

2,000 

31 

3 

8 

22 

31 

11 

4 

13 

10 

10 

3,000 

37 

6 

27 

35 

11 

18 

8 

18 

8 

11 

1,000 

1122'  3* 

461 

519 

16 

37 

1037 

263 

467 

392 

T^7~ 

•H2" 

6 

Section  X. 

tuc  and  Expenditures. 

The  revenue  of  Vermont  is  almost 
wholly  derived  from  direct  taxation.  By 
the  statute  enacted  in  1841,1  the  kinds  of 
property,  which  are  rateable,  or  subject 
to  taxation,  are  designated,  and  this  prop- 
erty Is  appraised  at  its  cash  value  and  set 
in  the  grand  list  at  one  per  cent,  of  this 
value,  and  upon  this  the  taxes  are  to  be 
assessed.  The  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been  very  much  enhanced  du- 
ring a  few  years  past,  in  consequence  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  state  house  and  the 
establishment  of  a  senate.  The  following 
abstract  of  the  treasurer's  account  for  the 
political  year  ending  September  30,  1841, 
exhibits  the  principal  sources  from  which 
the  treasury  is  supplied  and  the  purposes 
for  which  disbursements  are  made  : 


♦  For  thow,  I  am  indebted  to  1.  'W.  Hubbiud. 


Received  into  the  Treasury. 
For  taxes,  principal,  $67,866  12 

For  interest  on  arrearage*  of 

taxes,  1,086  73 

Of  state's  attorneys,  1,804  27 

Of  clerks  of  courts,  1 ,433  82 
Principal  paid  on  school  fund 

notes,  1,688  08 

Interest  paid  on      "      «•  2,697  57 

For  pedlar's  licences,  1,359  26 

Of  quarter-masters,  15  00 

Of  Messrs.  Beach,  on  note,  26  40 

Bank  commissioners'  fees,  124  00 

Bank  dividends  for  school  fund,  4,683  73 

From  banks,  for  safety  fund,  1,904  81 

Interest  on  safety  fund,  loaned,  233  08 

£-4,922  87 

Disbursements  from  the  Treasury. 

Due  treasurer,  Sept.  30, 1840,  $9,539  33* 
Debenture  of  general  assem- 
bly, 13,016  69 
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Debenture  of  electors  of  /Presi- 
dent, Ac.,  120  00 
Canvassers  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, &c.  320  38 
Sundry  salaries,  8,301  86 
Supreme  court  orders,  23,602  43 
Auditor's  orders,  6,946  68 
Commissioners  of  deaf  and 

dumb,  2,209 10 

Commissioners  of  blind,  720  41 

Trustees  of  insane  hospital,  2,000  00 

Superintendent  of  state  prison,  3,000  00 

For  expense  of  military  drills,  2,670  44 

Appropriations  by  legislature,  2,571  18 
Interest  on  surplus  money  to 

towns,  824  80 

Interest  on  loans  to  the  state,  1,556  40 

Cocoon  and  silk  premiums,  1,246  78 

Fox  certificates,  2,051  50 

Bear       «  253  00 

Wolf      "  60  00 

Crow      "  3  80 

For  transporting  weights,  &c.  3  50 
For  purchase  of  set  of  dry 

measures,  10  00 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  3,794  81 


To  individuals  for  loans, 

principal  and  interest, 
Orders  outstanding,  probably 
Debentures  for  '41,  probably 
Salaries  due  and  unpaid, 

To  be  deducted  from  this, 
there  was  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  state's  attor- 
neys and  clerks,  probably 

Taxes  due, 

School  fund  loaned  to  indi- 
viduals, 


10,190  90 
17,081  69 
16,163  00 
1,000  00 

$251,917  56 


10,000  00 
40,642  66 

44,655  09 

95,297  75 


$84,922  87 

By  the  foregoing  account  it  appears 
that  about  four  fifths  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceived was  from  taxes  raised  on  the  grand 
list. 

State  debt.— If  Vermont  hat  been  be- 
hind the  neighboring  states  in  great  works 
of  internal  improvement,  she  has,  in  con- 
sequence, avoided  the  burden  of  an  op- 
pressive public  debt.  For  the  erection  of 
her  new  state  house,  which  is  designed, 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  many  fu- 
ture generations,  she  has  judged  it  equita- 
ble that  a  portion  of  the  expense  should 
fall  upon  the  future  occupants,  and  not 
all  be  borne  by  the  people  during  the  short 
period  in  which  it  was  built.  She  has 
therefore  created  a  small  public  debt, 
which  may,  however,  at  any  time  be  can- 
celled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  so 
•light  an  augmentation  of  the  ordinary 
taxes  as  to  be  scarcely  felt  by  the  people. 

From  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the 
treasury,  it  appears  that  the  indebtedness 
of  the  state  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1841,  was  as  follows: 

To  school  fund  loaned  the  state,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  $J  19,637  19 

To  school  fund  loaned  to  in- 
dividuals, 44,655  09 

To  bank  safety  fund,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  22,320  73 

To  towns  for  surplus  money 

and  interest,  14,963  21 

To  bank  for  loans,  principal 
and  interest,  5  896  66 


Apparent  state  debt,      $  1 56,61 9  81 
But  $119,637  10  of  this  debt  is  due  to 
the  school  fund,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  state  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  the  samo  fund  there  is 
due  from  individuals,  $44,655  00,  making 
in  the  whole  $164,292  28:  so  that  the 
state  possesses  in  its  school  fund  means, 
more  than  sufiicicnt,  to  meet  all  its  lia- 
bilities. And  as  a  large  share  of  this  fund 
has  been  contributed  by  the  people  of  the 
state,  during  the  same  period  in  which 
the  state  debt  has  been  contracted,  there 
would  be  little  injustice  done,  should  the 
legislature  abolish  this  fund,  ordering  the 
balance  of  it,  after  paying  all  the  debts  of 
the  state,  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treas- 
ury.  This  would  render  Vermont  free 
from  debt  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
of  near  $8,000.  7 
Salaries.— The  salaries  and  pay  of  the 
officers  of  government  in  Vermont  have 
always  been  low,  but  were,  in  most  cases, 
higher,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
government,  than  they  have  been  since. 
At  the  October  8ession  of  the  legislature 
in  1778,  the  governor's  salary  was  fixed 
at  £300,  equal  to  $1000,  and  the  pay  of 
councillors  and  representatives  at  £l,4s. 
equal  to  $4  per  day,  and  one  shilling  per 
mile  for  a  horse.* 

The  principal  salaries  and  pay  estab- 
lished by  the  present  statutes  of  the  state, 
are  as  follows : 

Oovernor's  salary,  $  750 

Judges  of  supreme  court,  (each)  1,375 
Treasurer  and  com.  school  fund,  500 
Secretary  of  state,  275 
Secretary  of  the  senate,  250 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep's,  275 
Secretary  to  the  governor,  200 
Assistant  secretary  of  the  senate,  125 
Assistant  clerk  of  the  house,  125 
Engrossing  clerk,  150 


*  On  hnnetmck  and  on  fnot  were  almoet  I  be  only 
method*  of  traveling  in  three  day*.  Carriage!  were, 
icorcwly  known  in  the  - 
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Librarian,  $75 
Superintendent  of  state  prison,  500 
Adjutant  and  inspector  general,  250 
The  President  of  the  senate  receives 
four  dollars  per  day,  the  Speaker  of  the 


PRESENT  SCHOOL  LAW. 


house,  three  dollars,  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents) 
per  day,  while  attending  the  general  as- 
sembly ;  and  they  receive  for  travel  each 
way  ten  cent*  per  mile. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EDUCATION  AND  LITERATURE  IN  VERMONT. 


Section  I. 

Common  Schools. 

Few  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont 
enjoyed  any  other  advantages  of  educa- 
tion than  a  few  month's  attendance  at  pri- 
mary schools,  as  they  existed  in  New 
England  previous  to  the  revolution.  But 
these  advantages  had  been  so  well  im- 
proved, that  nearly  all  of  them  were  able 
to  read,  and  write  a  legible  hand,  and  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithme- 
tic for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness.   They  were,  in  general,  men  of 
strong  and  penetrating  minds,  and,  clear- 
ly perceiving  the  numerous  advantages, 
which  education  confers,  they  early  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  schools.    But  for  many  years  there 
were  obstacles,  in  addition  to  those  inci- 
dent to  all  new  settlements,  which  pre- 
vented much  being  done  for  the  cause  of 
education.    The  controversies  in  which 
they  were  involved  and  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  both  of  which  threatened  the 
annihilation  of  Vermont  as  an  indepen- 
dent state,  and  the  ruin  of  many  of  the 
settlers  by  robbing  them  of  their  farms, 
employed  nearly  all  their  thoughts  and  all 
their  energies,  previous  to  their  admission 
into  the  federal  union. 

The  first  general  law  in  Vermont  on  the 
subject  of  primary  Bchools  seems  to  have 
been  passed  on  the  22d  of  October,  17S2. 
This  law  provided  for  the  division  of 
towns  into  convenient  school  districts, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  in 
each  town  for  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  schools.  It  also  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  prudential  committee  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each  district,  to  which  com- 
mittee power  was  given  to  raise  one  half 
of  the  money  necessary  for  building  and 
repairing  a  school  house  and  supporting 
1,  by  a  tax  assessed  on  the  grand 


list,  and  the  other  half,  either  on  the  list, 
or  on  the  polls  of  the  scholars,  as  should 
be  ordered  by  a  vote  of  the  district. 
.  By  the  same  act,  the  judges  of  the  coun- 
ty courts  were  authorized  to  appoint  trus- 
tees of  a  county  school  in  each  of  their 
respective  counties,  aud,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  to  lay 
a  tax  on  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  county  school  house  in  each 
county.  The  part  of  ihis  plan  relating  to 
county  schools  seems  never  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect ;  but  that  in  relation  to 
town  schools,  was  gradually  introduced 
and  improved,  till  schools,  which  may  be 
called  free,  were  established  in  all  the  or- 
ganized towns  in  the  state. 

The  several  towns  in  this  state  are  at 
present  divided  into  school  districts  of 
convenient  size,  and  the  selectmen  of  each 
town  arc  required  by  law  annually  to  as- 
sess a  tax  of  three  cents  on  a  dollar  of  the 
lists  of  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools 
within  the  same.  One  fourth  part  of  tho 
sum  thus  raised,  together  with  one  fourth 
of  the  avails  of  the  deposit  money,  is  re- 
quired to  be  divided  equally,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  among  the  school  districts  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  and  the  remainder,  among  the  dis- 
tricts in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  contain  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years  ;  provided  that  no 
district  shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  such 
money,  which  has  not  during  the  prece- 
ding year,  kept  a  school,  at  least  two 
months,  with  other  moneys  than  those 
drawn  from  the  town  treasury,  nor  unlcsa 
the  moneys  so  drawn  shall  have  been 
faithfully  expended.  The  several  school 
districts  have  the  powers  of  a  corporation 
and  arc  authorized  to  raise  money  within 
the  same,  for  the  support  of  schools,  either 
upon  the  grand  list  or  upon  the  polls  of 
the  scholars. 
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In  the  several  school  districts  in  this 
state  a  male  teacher  is  usually  employed 
three  or  four  months  in  the  winter,  and  a 
female  teacher  about  six  months  in  the 
summer ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  by  which  these  schools  are  sop* 
ported,  is  assessed  upon  the  grand  list, 
that  is,  upon  the  property  of  Che  district, 
the  children  of  the  poor  enjoy,  in  them, 
the  same  privileges  as  the  children  of  the 
rich ;  and  these  privileges  have  hitherto 
been  so  well  improved,  that  a  native  of 
Vermont  of  mature  age,  who  eould  not 
read  and  write,  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  prodigy  of  stupidity. 

The  whole  number  of  district  and  other 
elementary  schools  in  Vermont,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  was 
8,402,  and  the  number  of  children  of  suita. 
ble  age  to  attend  them  97,578.  Several 
of  these  schools,  situated  in  the  villages, 
are  supported  by  the  tuition, charged  upon 
the  scholars,  and  some  of  these  are  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  district  schools  gen- 
erally. But  while  Vermont  is  not,  per- 
haps, behind  any  of  her  sister  states  in  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  general  in* 
tcrests  of  education  have,  for  several 
years  past,been  culpably  neglected.  While 
other  states  have  been  rapidly  improving 
their  schools  and  school  systems,  Vermont 
has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Large 
amounts  of  money  are,  it  is  true,  annually 
raised  and  expended  for  the  support  of 
schools,  but  no  means  are  provided  by 
which  it  may  be  known  whether  these 
moneys  have  been  advantageously  ex- 
pended or  not.  Nor  is  there  any  provis- 
ion by  which  the  defects  of  our  present 
system  or  the  improvements  introduced 
in  other  states,  are  fairly  presented  to  the 
legislature ;  and  until  these  deficiences 
arc  supplied,  enlightened  and  useful  leg- 
islation upon  the  subject  of  education 
cannot  be  expected. 

There  seems  to  be  in  Vermont  a  very 
general  misapprehension  of  the  subject  of 
education,  and,  particularly,  with  regard 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
grades  of  literary  institutions.  While 
some  look  upon  our  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  others  upon  our  academies  and 
high  schools  as  more  particularly  deserv- 
ing the  patronage  of  government,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  ha?e 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  elementary 
•schools  are  the  only  institutions  for  which 
the  legislature  is  bound  to  make  any  pro- 
vision at  all.  The  indulgence  of  such 
partial  views  has  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce an  array  of  hostility  among  institu- 
tions, which  are  designed  to  form  one 
harmonioas  whole,  and  which  are  abso- 


lutely necessary  for  the  prosperity  and 
perfection  of  each  other.  The  improve- 
ments, which  are  introduced  into  our 
universities  and  colleges,  tend  directly  to 
the  improvement  of  our  academies  by 
furnishing  them  with  competent  teachers; 
and  the  improvements  in  the  academies 
are  in  the  same  way  reflected  back  upon 
the  elementary  schools.  While  on  the 
other  hand  the  improvement  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  increases  the  number  of 
pupils,  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
higher  advantages  of  the  academies,  and 
these  in  their  turn  are  enabled  to  furnish 
an  increased  number  of  students  to  the  col- 
leges. From  this  reciprocal  dependence 
of  the  different  grades  of  schools  upon  one 
another,  it  appears  plain  that,  in  order  to 
secure  and  advance  the  interests  of  one, 
we  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the' 
interests  of  the  whole.  To  accomplish  then 
the  great  and  desirable  end  of  education 
in  this  state,  we  must  adopt  a  system  of 
education,  which  shall  embrace  all  our  lit- 
erary institutions.  We  must  have  too  a 
more  efRc\enisupervision  of  education;  and 
must  provide  for  bringing  annually  before 
the  legislature  the  true  condition  of  all 
our  seminaries— and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  government  be  enabled  to 
act  intelligently  in  this  business  and  ex- 
tend its  patronage  to  all  in  due  proportion. 

School  Fund.  In  November,  1825,  the 
legislature  of  this  state  passed  an  act,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  create  and  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools.  By  this  act  all  the  avails  of  the 
late  Vermont  state  bank,  the  sums  derived 
from  the  six  per  cent,  on  the  net  profits 
of  existing  banks,  all  sums  arising  from 
assessments  for  licences  to  pedlars,  and 
all  other  sums  which  shall  be  appropria- 
ted by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose, 
were  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  support  ot 
schools  in  the  several  towns  in  this  state. 
The  treasurer  of  the  state  is  constituted 
commissioner  of  this  fund,  and  it  is  made 
his  duty  to  loan  it,  or  invest  it  in  produc- 
tive stocks.  This  fund  is  to  go  on  accu- 
mulating from  the  above  mentioned  sour- 
ces and  by  the  addition  of  the  annual  in- 
terest, until  the  annual  interest  shall  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  keeping  a  good  free  common  school  in 
each  district,  for  the  period  of  two  months. 

The  amount  of  this  fund  on  the  30tb  of 
Sept.,  1841,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
auditor  of  the  treasury,  was  as  follows : 


On  loan  to  the  state, 
Interest  on  the  same, 


On  loan  to  individ 


lals, 


Interest  on  the  same, 


24,807  88 
40,551  03 
4,104  06 


Making  in  the  whole,     $164,21W  28 
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if. — In  1837,  congress  made 
provision  for  the  deposit  of  the  surplus 
revenue,  which  had  accumulated  princi- 
pally from  the  unprecedented  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  with  the  several  states  of  the 
union  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  from  each. 
This  was  to  be  distributed  in  four  quar- 
terly instalments  in  the  year  1838.  The 
three  first  of  these  were  paid  over  to  the 
states,  but  before  the  payment  of  the 
fourth,  the  current  receipts  of  revenue 
were  found  to  be  insufficient  for  carrying 
on  the  government,  and  congress  ordered 
an  indefinite  suspension  of  its  payment. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  instalments  de- 
posited with  the  states  was  £28,101,644 
1/7,  and  the  share  of  this  which  fell  to 
Vermont  was  $669,086  74.  This  sum 
waa,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  distribu- 
ted among  the  several  towns  of  the  state 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  The 
towns  were  to  loan  this  money  on  suf- 
ficient security  and  apply  the  annual  in- 
terest to  Ihe  support  of  schools  in  the 
same,  to  be  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  raised  by  the  three  per  cent,  as- 
sessment on  the  grand  list.  The  several 
are  accountable  to  the  state  for  the 


return  of  the  moneys  received,  or  parts 
thereof,  whenever  it  shall  be  required  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  new  division.  The  annual  in- 
terest on  the  deposit  money  in  this  state 
is  about  $40,000,  which  if  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  school  districts  would 
give  to  each  about  $20. 


Name,  or  Title. 

Clio  Hall, 

Windsor  County  Grammar  School, 
Rutland  County  Grammar  School, 
Athens  Grammar  School, 
Cavendish  Academy, 
Caledonia  County  Grammar  School, 
Addison  County  Grammar  School, 
Franklin  County  Grammar  School, 
Montpelier  Academy, 
Windham  Hall, 

Chittenden  County  Grammar  School, 
Brattleborough  Academy, 
Dorset  Grammar  School, 
Vermont  Academy, 
Essex  County  Grammar  School, 
Randolph  Grammar  School, 
Brandon  Academy, 
Dorset  Academy, 
Royal  ton  Academy, 
Franklin  Countv  Grammar  School., 
West  Rutland  Academy, 
Addison  Literary  Society, 
Newton  Academy, 
Union  Academy  in  Hubbardton, 
Chester  Academy, 
Wallingford  Academy, 
Windsor  Female  Academy, 
Arlington  Academy, 
Union  Academy, 
Thetford  Academy, 
Poultney  Female  Ac 
Bradford  Academy, 


Section  II. 
Academics  and  High  Schools. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools  which 
are  established  by  law  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  there  are  in  most  of  the  counties 
several  schools  of  a  higher  order,  denom- 
inated county  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  or  academies.  In  these  are  taught 
the  higher  branches  of  English  studies, 
the  mathematics  and  the  elements  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  here 
youth  are  prepared  for  mercantile  and 
other  business,  for  teaching,  or  for  admis- 
sion into  college,  or  the  university.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  institutions  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  incorporated 
at  different  times  in  this  state : 


incorporated. 
November  3, 1780. 
January  17, 1785. 
October  15, 1787. 
November  3,  1791. 
October  26, 1792. 
October  27, 1795. 
November  8,  1797. 
November  4,1799. 
November  7, 1800. 
October  31,  1801. 
November  3, 1801. 
November  4,  1801. 
November  9,1804. 
October  29, 1805. 
November  8, 1805. 
November  8, 1805. 
November  6, 1806. 
October  26, 1807. 
November  11, 1807. 
November  4,1808. 
November  1, 1810. 
November  1,1810. 
October  21,  1811. 
October  26,  1812. 
October  30, 1814. 
November  9, 1814. 
November  10, 1814. 
November  29, 1817. 
October  30,  1817. 
October  29,1619. 
November  11, 1819. 
November  2, 1820. 
October    24, 1882. 


Location. 
Bennington, 
Norwich, 
Castleton, 
Athens, 
Cavendish, 
Peacham, 
Middlebury, 
St.  Albans, 
Montpelier, 
Newfane, 
Waterbury, 
Brattleborough, 
Dorset, 
Rutland, 
Guildhall, 
Randolph, 
Brandon, 
Dorset, 
Royal  ton, 
Fairfield, 
West  Rutland, 
Addison, 
Shoreham, 
Hubbardton, 
Chester, 
Wallingford, 
Windsor, 
Arlington, 
Bennington, 
Thetford, 
Poultney, 
Bradford, 
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.Yarn/,  or  Title. 
Windsor  Female  Academy, 
Concord  Academy, 
St.  Johnsbury  Female  Academy, 
Hincsburgh  Academy, 
Columbian  Academy, 
Townshend  Academy, 
Jericho  Academy, 
Vermont  Classical  High  School, 
The  Female  School  Association, 
The  Burr  Seminary, 
Craftsbury  Academy, 
Burlington  High  School, 
Lamoille  Academy, 
Troy  Conference  Academy, 
Leland  Classical  and  English  School, 
Black  River  Academy, 
Georgia  Academy, 
Enosburgh  Academy, 
Hartford  Academy, 
Phillips'  Academy, 

Many  of  the  institutions  named  in  the 
preceding  list  have  ceased  to  exist.  Of 
most  of  those,  which  are  at  present  in 
operation,  some  account  will  be  found  in 
the  Gazetteer  under  the  names  of  the 
towns  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  greater  part  of  the  academies  and 
high  schools  in  this  state  are  without 
funds,  or  endowment,  and  depend  entire- 
ly upon  the  charge  for  tuition  for  their 
support.  In  most  of  the  grants  of  town- 
ships made  by  the  government  of  Vcr- 


Location. 
Windsor, 
Concord, 
St.  Johnsbury, 
Hinesburgh, 
Windsor, 
Townshend, 
Jericho, 
Castleton, 
Middlebury, 
Manchester, 
CrafUbury, 
Burlington, 
Johnson, 
Poultney, 
Townshend, 
Ludlow, 
Georgia, 
Enosburgh, 
Hartford, 
Danville, 


Incorporated. 
October  24,  1823. 
November  6,  1823. 
November  27,  1824. 
November  12,  1824. 
November  15,  1826". 
November  15, 1826. 
October  28,  1828. 
October  29,  1828. 
October  22,  18:48. 
October  28,  1829. 
October  29,  1829. 
October  22,  1829. 
November  8,  1 8112. 
October  25,  1834. 
October  31,  1834. 
October  23,  1834. 
November  5,  1838. 
October  23,  1839. 
October  29,  1839. 
October  21,1840. 


mont,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  reservation 
of  one  right  of  land  for  the  support  of  a 
grammar  school,  or  academy,  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  they  were  situated,  but  as 
less  than  one  half  of  the  townships  in 
the  state  are  Vermont  grants,  and  these 
are  situated  in  the  northern  and  central 
mountainous  parts,  much  of  the  land  thus 
reserved  is  of  little  value.  They,  how- 
ever, in  several  of  the  counties,  afford  con- 
siderable assistance  in  sustaining  the 
schools  to  which  they  belong. 


Original  University  fluiWing. 


SECTION  III. 

of  Vermont. 
The  establishment  of  a  university  in 
Vermont  engaged  the  attention  of  several 
of  the  leading  men  in  this  state  from  the 
first  organization  of  the  government  in 
1778,  and  in  the  subsequent  grants  of 
townships,  one  right  of  land  was  re- 
served in  each  for  its  support.  The 


quantity  of  land  thus  reserved  amounted 
to  about  29,000  acres,  scattered  through 
about  120  towns  and  gores,  and  lying 
chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state; 
but  nothing  further  was  done  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  university  till  some 
time  after  the  close  of  the  revolution. 
When  Dartmouth  college  was  brought 
within  this  state  by  the  union  of  16  towns 
from  New  Hampshire  with  Vermont, "  the 
general  assembly  voted  to  take  that  insti- 
tution under  its  patronage.!  In  June, 
1785,  after"  the  final  dissolution  of  the  un- 
ion of  a  part  of  New  Hampshire  with 
Vermont,  the  legislature  of  Vermont, «  un- 
der a  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
those  institutions  to  the  world  at  large 
and  to  this  state  in  particular,'  and  on  ap- 
plication of  President  Wheelock,  made  a 
grant  of  a  township."  of  land  to  Dartmouth 
college  and  Moor's  charity  school.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  the  trustees  of 
Dartmouth  college,  the  next  year,  applied 
for  the  sequestration  to  their  use  of  the 

•  See  pagfl  54.    f  blade's  State  Paper*,  pftjTT  273. 
;  Thix  wat  the  towotbip  of  Wheelock,  which  tern 
ia  part  third. 
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lands  which  had  been  reserved,  in  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  for  the  propagation 
society  and  for  glebes,  and  in  the  Vermont 
grants  for  academics  and  a  university, 
giving  assurance  that  they  would  on  their 
part  take  the  business  of  education  in 
Vermont  under  their  especial  charge  and 
supervision. 

This  application  produced  considerable 
discussion  and  tended  to  arouse  some  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  state  to  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  about  the  establishment 
of  a  college  or  university,  which  the  state 
could  call  her  own.  In  1785,  Elijah  Paine 
of  Williamslown  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  legislature,  offering  to  give  £2,000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college,  on  con- 
dition  that  it  should  be  located  in  that 
town.  But  the  subject  was  postponed, 
and  the  legislature  could  not  be  brought 
to  take  the  matter  into  serious  considera- 
tion till  the  October  session  in  1789.  The 
subject,  however,  had  been  freely  discuss- 
ed in  the  public  papers,  and  at  this  ses- 
sion a  memorial  was  presented  by  Ira  AI- 
len,with  an  offer  of  £4,000  by  himself  and 
of  £1,650  more  by  other  individuals,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college,  to  be  loca- 
ted at  Burlington.  With  the  view  of  as- 
certaining what  part  of  the  state  would 
afford  the  most  liberal  support  to  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, agents  were  appointed  in  the  several 
counties  to  obtain  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions. Nothing  further  was  done  by  the 
legislature  till  171*1.  This  year  the  sub- 
ject was  again  called  up,  and  it  was  final- 
ly decided  that  a  college  or  university 
should  be  established.  The  next  business 
was  to  fix  upon  its  location.  Several  pla- 
ces were  proposed,  and,  the  ballots  being 
taken,  the  result  was  as  follows :  89  for 
Burlington,  24  for  Rutland,  5  for  Mont- 
pelier,  J  for  Danville,  1  for  Castleton,  1 
for  Berlin  and  5  for  Williamstown.  Hav- 
ing fixed  upon  the  location  and  the  trus- 
tees whose  names  were  to  be  inserted  in 
the  charter,  the  bill  incorporating  The 
University  of  Vermont,  was  passed  with- 
out opposition,  and  became  a  law  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1791. 

In  1704  the  corporation  commenced 
clearing  the  lot  of  land  fixed  upon  as  the 
site  of  the  university,  and  that  year  erect- 
ed and  nearly  finished  a  large  and  commo- 
dious house,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
president  of  the  institution,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  few  students  until  the 
college  edifice  should  be  completed.  In 
the  spring  of  1800,  the  corporation  con- 
tracted for  300,000  bricks,,  which  were  de- 
livered upon  the  ground  during  the  next 
winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1801  the 
building  was  commenced,  and  was  car- 
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ried  forward  to  its  completion  as  rapidly 
as  the  nature  of  so  important  un  underta- 
king would  permit.  This  building, which 
was  of  brick,  and  a  figure  of  which  stands 
at  the  hehd  of  thin  article,  was  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  ;  was  160  feet  long,  75  feet  wide 
in  the  central  part,  and  45  on  the  wings, 
and  was  four  stories  high, with  halls  in  each 
story  running  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  and  across  each  wing. 
It  contained  a  chapel  and  six  other  largo 
public  rooms  and  4G  rooms  for  students. 
The  cost  of  this  building  was  estimated  at 
about  $35,000,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  contributed  in  Burlington  and  vi- 
cinity. 

In  1799,  the  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders 
opened  a  preparatory  school  in  the  house 
which  the  corporation  had  erected,  aud 
the  next  year  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  university,  and  several  young  gen- 
tleman entered  upon  a  collegiate  course 
of  studies.  The  first  commencement  was 
held  in  1804.  During  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  the  operations  of  the  university 
were  much  embarrassed  and  finally  sus- 
pended. In  the  summer  of  1613,  largo 
quantities  of  arms  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  were  deposited  in  the  university 
building  without  the  consent  of  the  fac- 
ulty, or  the  corporation,  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers  stationed  there,  which  did  much 
injury  to  the  building,  destroyed  the  fen- 
ces and  very  much  interrupted  the  col- 
legiate exercises.  In  March,  1814,  Gen- 
eral Macomb  applied  to  the  corporation 
for  the  rent  of  the  building  for  the  use  of 
the  American  army,  plainly  intimating 
that,  if  they  did  not  consent  to  such  a 
measure,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  (forcible  possession  of  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  committee  of  the 
corporation  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  agents  of  the  government  by 
which  they  agreed  to  rent  the  building  to 
the  United  States  for  $5,000  a  year,  and 
on  the  24th  of  March,  the  corporation, 
among  other  things,  resolved,  44  That  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  uni- 
versity be  and  hereby  is  suspended,  and 
that  those  officers  of  college,  to  whose  of- 
fices salaries  are  annexed,  be  dismissed 
from  their  offices  respectively." 

On  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  the 
university  building  was  evacuated  by  the 
army,  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  by  the  corporation  for  resuming  the 
regular  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 
On  the  ]5th  of  March  they  elected  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Austin  president  of  the  unr- 
versity,nnd  during  the  following  summer 
the  buildings  were  put  in  complete  repair 
at  an  expense  of  about  $4,500.  President 
Austin  was  inaugurated  on  the  26th  of 
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July,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  James 
Murdock  was  elected  professor  of  the 
learned  languages,  the  Rev.  Ebcnczcr 
Burgess,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  Jairus' Kennan 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
Instruction  was  commenced  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September  following,  and 
from  that  period  the  number  of  students 
gradually  increased,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  institution  improve?!  for  several  years. 
But  the  affairs  of  the  university  becoming 
embarrassed  inconsequence  of  judgments 
being  unexpectedly  obtained  against  it, 
on  some  long  standing  claims,  Dr.  Austin 
resigned  the  presidency  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1821.  The  regular  course  of  in- 
struction was  continued  till  the  com- 
mencement in  Aug.  when  the  Rev. Daniel 
Haskel,  one  of  the  settled  ministers  in 
Burlington,  was  appointed  president  pro 
tempore  till  a  president  should  be  chosen, 
but  the  prospects  of  the  institution  be- 
came so  dark  and  unpropitious  that  the 
acting  college  faculty  were  authorized  to 
suspend  instruction  in  the  institution 
whenever  they  should  think  proper.  Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  term  of  1821,  public  notice  was 
given  in  the  chapel,  that  the  operations  of 
the  university  would  be  indefinitely  sus- 
pended from  and  after  the  close  of  that 
term,  and  the  students  were  advised  not 
to  abandon  their  collegiate  course,  but 
complete  it  in  connexion  with  some  other 
institution. 

The  Phi  Sigma  Nu  society,  composed 
of  students  and  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity, had  at  this  lime  a  very  respectable 
library,  and  the  question  now  arose,  what 
disposition  shall  be  nnide  of  this  ?  There 
was  at  this  time  a  considerable  number  of 
graduates  of  the  university,  who  were 
honorary  members  of  the  society,  residing 
in  Burlington,  who  were  anxious  that  the 
books  should  be  so  left  that  they  could 
have  the  use  of  them  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  university.  A  portion  of  these 
resided  near  the  university,  and  another 
portion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  ;  the 
former  wished  the  books  to  remain  in  the 
university  building  where  they  were, 
while  the  latter  wished  them  removed  in- 
to their  neighborhood.  This  matter  was 
discussed  with  much  warmth  by  the  hon- 
orary members  for  several  successive  eve- 
nings, till  at  length  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers, who  possessed  the  constitutional 
right  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  library,  becoming  weary  of  the  debate, 
voted  that  the  books  should  be  boxed  up 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  N.  R. 
Smith,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity, for  safe  keeping. 


The  question  with  regard  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  society's  library  being  thus 
settled,  a  consultation  was  had  by  the 
graduates  present  with  regard  to  the  an- 
ticipated suspension  of  the  university,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  such  a  calami* 
ty.  A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed by  those  present  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  resolution  into  effect;  and 
their  efforts  were  attended  with  so  much 
success,  that,  before  the  students  dispers- 
ed, the  notice  of  the  suspension  was  re- 
called, and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Haskel  being 
chosen  president,  and  James  Dean  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, the  institution  was  enabled  to 
proceed  without  interruption,  and  confi- 
dence in  its  permanence  and  ultimato 
prosperity  was  rapidly  restored.* 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Haskel's  election, 
the  number  of  students  in  the  university 
was  reduced  to  22 ;  but,  by  his  efficient 
labors,  they  were  rapidly  increased,  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1824,  they  amounted 
to  about  70.  But  the  days  of  darkness 
and  calamity  were  not  yet  ended.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  of  this  year,  the  noble 
college  edifice  was  accidentally  consumed 
by  fire  and  with  it  a  portion  of  the  library 
and  apparatus.  Nor  was  this  calamity 
the  last,  or  the  heaviest.  The  deep  anx- 
iety and  arduous  duties  devolved  upon 
president  Haskel,  produced,  during  the 
summer,  a  mental  aberration,  which  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice.  Thus  were  the  fair 
and  fluttering  prospects  of  the  university 
>i<;;iin  involved  in  glenm  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  friends  of  the  institution 
were  not  discouraged.  Before  the  suc- 
ceeding commencement  in  August,  the 
citizens  of  Burlington  had  subscribed 
more  than  !ft8,;i(jt>  towards  the  expense  of 
erecting  new  buildings ;  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation,  at  that  time,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  in  the  erection  of  the 
same,  and  Luther  Loom  is,  George  Moore 
and  Win.  A.  Griswold  were  appointed  a 
committee  for  that  purpose.  The  Rev. 
Willnrd  Preston  was  chosen  president, 
and  rooms  for  the  students  and  for  recita- 
tion being  provided  in  private  houses,  the 
course  of  instruction  proceeded  without 
interruption,  while  contracts  were  com- 
pleted and  arrangements  made  to  proceed 
without  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings. 

The  plan  adopted  embraced  three  build- 
ings; the  two  outer  ones,  each  75  feet  long, 
IMi  feet  wide  and  three  stories  hich,  were 


•  Til ui  it  would  tcttrn  that  a*  tbe  gabbling  »f 
one*  caved  Rome,  w  the  babbling  of  topbuiuores  sad 
ullmi*  navcd  KiO  univemty. 
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Commenced  in  the  spring  of  lr"A">,  and 
finished  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  an  expense  of  $10,0(11), 
which  was  nearly  all  subscribed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Burlington  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
south  building  was  laid  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1825,  by  General  La  Fayette,  and 
the  ceremony  was  accunipunied  by  suita- 
ble religious  exorcises.*  Each  of  these 
buildings  contains  24  convenient  rooms 
for  students.  The  third,  or  central  build- 
ing, was  erected  and  nearly  finished  in 
lcifi),  and  cost  about  $0,000.  It  stands 
between  the  other  two,  is  JrCJ  feet  long, 
has  a  projection  in  front  and  rear,  and  is 
■urmounted  by  a  dome.  This  building 
contains  the  public  rooms,  consisting 
of  a  chapel,  museum,  library,  apparatus 
I,  societies'  halls  and  rooms  for  recila 


tion.  All  these  buildings  arc  substan- 
tially built  of  brick  and  covered  with  tin, 
and  are  furnished  throughout  with  stoves. 

The  medical  faculty  was  not  fully  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  university 
till  1822,  and  iu  the  fall  of  this  year  was 
given  the  first  full  and  regular  course  of 
medical  lectures.  From  that  time  there 
was  for  several  years  an  annual  course  of 
lectures,  which  were  attended  by  a  re- 
spectable number  of  students.  The  num- 
ber admitted  during  this  period  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing catalogue.  In  1820,  a  building 
was  erected  at  the  south  end  of  col- 
lege green,  which  contains  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  university  and  commo- 
dious rooms  for  chemical,  anatomical  and 
other  lectures.  The  regular  course  of 
medical  lectures  was  kept  up  till  1833, 
when  they  were  suspended,  and  have  not 
since  been  resumed. 

Mr.  Preston  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  university  in  1?26,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  James  Marsh,  who  resigned 
that  office  in  1833,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Wheeler  was  elected  to  supply  his  place. 
At  the  period  last  mentioned,  an  effort  was 
made  to  relieve  the  University  of  its  embar- 
rassmeuts,  and  in  the  course  of  1833  and 
*34  an  available  subscription  was  raised  for 
the  institution  of  $26,000.  This  was  prin- 
cipally expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
choice  library  and  apparatus,  and  in  the 
paymentof  debts  of  the  university.  From 
that  period  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  institution  have  greatly  improved. 


•  This  ttone  it  litunlrd  in  tho  north  w*»«t  corner 
of  tbe  building  and  hat  upon  it  Um  following  in- 

i: 

Laid  by 
G«s.  LA  FAYETTE, 
Juiw  29,  1825. 


Funds  and  support.  These  consist  in 
lands,  the  charges  for  tuition,  and  occa- 
sional subscriptions.  The  lands  given  by 
the  state  for  the  support  of  the  university, 
amounting  to  about  20,000  acres,  afford  at 
present  an  annual  income  to  the  institu- 
tion of  about  $2,500.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  support  is  derived  principally  from 
tbe  charge  for  tuition  and  room  rent. 

In  183'J,  the  Hon.  Azarias  Williams  of 
Concord,  in  this  state,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  certain  debts  and  of  an 
annuity  of  §400,  to  be  paid  to  him  during 
his  life,  deeded  to  the  corporation  of  the 
university  of  Vermont,  all  his  large  land- 
ed property.  The  lands  thus  deeded 
amount  to  about  15,000  acres  in  this  state, 
besides  a  considerable  quantity  lying  in 
other  states.  The  lands  in  Vermont  con* 
sist  of  a  farm  of  400  acres  in  Concord, 
valued  at  $6,000,  and  of  detached  par- 
cels and  lots  scattered  through  the  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
slate.  On  account  of  the  annuity  and  the 
expenses  required  in  putting  these  lands 
in  an  availaMr  condition,  the  corporation 
at  present  derive  no  benefit  from  thia 
accession  to  their  property,  but  its  ulti- 
mate value  to  the  institution  is  estimated 
at  about  $25,000. 

Library.  The  library  of  the  university 
consists  of  about  8,000  volumes,  and,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  will  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  any  other  library  in  the 
country.  The  books  were  mostly  pur- 
chased in  Europe,  and  they  consist,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  of  the  best  editions  of 
the  most  rare  and  expensive  works. 

Socittits.  There  are  four  permanent 
societies  connected  with  the  university. 
These  are  the  Phi  Sigma  Nu,  the  Univer- 
sity Institute,  the  College  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Society  for  Religious 
Inquiry.  The  two  first  have  respectable 
and  well  selected  libraries,  that  of  the 
Phi  Sigma  Nu  consisting  of  1500  vol- 
umes, and  that  of  the  Institute  of  1200. 
The  room  fitted  up  for  the  museum  of  the 
College  of  Natural  History  is  large  and 
commodious  and  the  collections  respecta- 
ble, particularly  in  the  departments  of 
conchology  and  mineralogy. 

Admission.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  university  must  produce  satisfacto- 
ry testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character, 
and  sustain  before  one  or  more  of  the  fac- 
ulty an  approved  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing studies: — Common  Arithmetic, 
Elements  of  Algebra,  Elements  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Geography,  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  and  be  able 
to  translate  with  facility  Jacob's  Greek 
Reader,  and  six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  ; 
Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  Sallust  or  Cesar's 
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COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 


PRESIDENTS  AKD  CORPORATION. 


Commentaries,  Cicero's  Select  Orations 
and  Virgil.  The  authors  here  mentioned 
arc  preferred  ;  but  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  regarded  rather  than  particu- 
lar books  from  which  it  has  been  acquired. 
Those,  who  propose  to  pursue  a  partial 
course  of  study,  will  be  examined  in  those 
studies  which  are  necessary  to  a  success- 
ful prosecution  of  their  proposed  course. 

The  regular  Beasons  for  the  admission 
of  students  into  the  university  are  on  the 
day  preceding  commencement,  and  that 
preceding  the  first  day  of  the  autumnal 
term. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  such  as 
become  members  of  the  university,  or  the 
students  themselves,  arc  required  to  pay 
the  term  bills,  from  year  to  year,  in  ad- 
vance, or  give  bonds  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  the  same. 

Course  or  Studies. 
Freshman  Class. 
Fall  Term.*— Algebra,  Herodotus,  Livy, 
Greek  and  Latin  Forms.  Summer  Term — 
Geometry,  (plane  and  spherical,)  Herodo- 
tus, Livy,  Tacitus,  Roman  Antiquities. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Fall  Term. — Tacitus,  Odyssey,  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sec- 
tions. Summer  Term  — Surveying,  Navi- 
gation, Projections,  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus,Quintilian,GreekOrators. 
Junior  CIujs. 

Fall  Term.  Horace,  Thucydides,  Sta- 
tics, Danymicg.  Summer  Term.— Latin 
Drama,  Greek  Drama,  Hydrostatics,  Hy- 
draulics, Chemistry,  Galvanism  and  Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Electro-Magnetism 
with  experiments. 

Senior  Class. 

Fall  Term. — Physiology,  Psychology, 
Logic,  Crystallography,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy.  Summer  Term. — As- 
tronomy, Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Principles  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Fine 
Arts,  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion. 

Frequent  exercises  in  Elocution,  Com- 
position and  Translations  are  required 
through  the  whole  course.  Instruction 
is  given  in  French  during  the  last  two 
years.  Biblical  instruction  is  given  on 
the  Sabbath.  During  the  two  last  years 
private  classes  maybe  formed  in  Hebrew, 
Germain,  Italian,  or  Spanish  Languages. 
Lectures  are  given  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Ac. 

Commencement  is  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  August.  There  are  two  vaca- 
tions— one  of  four  weeks  from  the  com 


*  The  Fall  Term  embrace*  the  month*  of  Sep. 
(ember,  October,  November  and  December.  Tk* 
nth*  of  March,  April,  May, 


Summer  Trrnt,  too 
June  sad  July. 


mencement;  the  other  of  eight  weeks 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

The  students  are  examined,  at  the  close 
of  each  study,  by  the  faculty;  and  also 
annually  by  the  faculty  and  a  committee, 
during  the  three  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding commencement,  in  all  the  studies 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 
The  examinations  are  intended  to  be  exact 
and  thorough,  and  ineaoh  case  the  attain- 
ments of  every  student  are  noted  and  re- 
corded. 

The  text  books  in  the  department  of 
languages,  though  more  numerous  than 
in  most  colleges,  are  not  more  expensive, 
as  the  cheap  German  editions  are  used. 
Entire  authors  arc  preferred  to  collections 
of  extracts.  The  use  of  these,  it  is  be- 
lieved, furnishes  an  inducement  to  the 
student  to  retain  his  classics,  and  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  them  beyond  the  imme- 
diate demands  of  the  recitation  room. 

CATALOGUE 
or  ALU  MSI  AND  honorary  graduates. 

[JVirfe — la  tlie  following  catalogue*,  thorn  who 
have  died  are  detonated  by  a  *.  The  nam**  of  min- 
ister* in  the  li*l  ol  graduate*  are  in  Ualic.] 

Elected.  Presidents.  ^ 

1*00  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders,  D.  D.  1614 

1*15 -Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.  1821 

1*21   Rev.  Daniel  Haskel,  A.  M.  1624 

1*25  Rev.  Willard  Preston,  A.  M.  1626 

1*26  -Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D.  1*33 
1*33  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D. 

Corporation. 
1701  Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  1808 
1701  "Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden,  1*03 
1701  "Rev.  Asa  Burton,  D.  D.  1*10 
1791  "Hon.  Ira  Allen,  1796 
1701  "Hon.  Jonathan  Arnold,  1796 
1701  "Hon.  Enoch  Woodbridgc,  A.B.1805 
1701  "Hon.  Samuel  Hitchcock,  A.  B.  1813 
1 70 1  *  Hon .  Jonathan  H  u  n  t,  1  *07 

1703  "Joshua  Stanton,  Esq.  1*02 
17W  Rev.  D  C.  Sanders,  D.D.*°re*M*14 
1800  "Wui.C.  Harrington,  Esq.  1*09 
1*01  David  Russell,  Esq.  1*10 

1*02 "Hon.  Amos  Marsh,  A.  M.  1*11 
1*02  "Hon.  Martin  Chittenden,  A.B.  1*13 
1*112 "lion.  Royal  Tyler,  A.  M.  1813 
1*04  "Rev.  Publius  V.  Booge,  A.  M.  1810 
1*04  Rev.  Leonard  Worcester,A.M.1810 
1*04  Rev.  Henry  Green,  A.  M-  1813 
1*07  "Hon.  Daniel  Farrand,  A.  B.  1*10 
1*07  John  Pomeroy,  M.  D.  1610 

1*10  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  A.M.  1818 
1*10  Hon.  J.  D  FarnBworth,  M.  D.  1818 
1810*Hon.  Ezra  Butler,  1816 
1*10 "Hon.  Pliny  Smith,  1816 
1*10  Rev.  A.  Bronson,  A.  M.  1816 
1610  Hon.Wm.  A.  Griawold,  A.M.  1*19 
1*10  Hon. James  Fisk, A.M.  1812 
1810  Hon.  Titus  Hutchinson,  A.  M.  1*26 
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CORPORATION. 


OFFICERS. 


PROCESSORS. 


1810  Hon. Wm.  C.Bradley,  A.M.  1816 

1811  Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  D.  D.  181!) 

1812  Hon.Henian  Allen,  A.  M. 

(of  Highgate)  1816 

1812  •Wm.C.  Harrington,  Esq.  1813 

1813  Hon  Truman  Chittenden,  J839 
1813  Hon.  Hernar,  Allen,  A.  M. 

(of  Burlington,) 
1813         John  Pomeroy,  M.  D.  1822 

1813  Rev.  Willard  Preston,  A.  M.  1815 

1814  *Rev.  Asa  Lyon,  A.  M.  .  1821 

1815  *Rev.  Henry  Green,  A.  M.  1821 
1815 *Rev.  John  Fitch,  A.  B.  1816 

1815  "Rev.  S.  AuBtin,  D.  D.,  Prest.  1821 
18I6»Hon  Martin  Chittenden,  A. B.  1818 

1816  William  Nutting,  A.M. 
1816        *Jabe*  Penniman,  Esq.  1822 
18l6*Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  A.  M.  1817 
1816  Rev.  D.  Haskel,  A.  M.,  Prest.  1824 

1816  Hon.  Ezra  Meech,  1825 

1817  Luther  Loomis,  Esq.  1818 

1818  Guy  Catlin,  Esq. 

1818  Rev.  Leonard  Worcester, A.M.  182 1 
1818  Rev.  Calvin  Yale,  A.  M.  1833 

1818  Samuel  Hickok,  Esq.  1822 

1819  "Hon.  William  Baxter,  1827 
1821  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Griswold,  A.  M. 
1821  *Hon.  Seth  Wetmore,  1 833 

1821  Rev.  Joel  Clapp,  A.  M.  1839 

1822  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Bailey, A.M.  1829 
1822 "Hon.  D.  Axto  A.  Buck,  A.  M.  1835 
1*22  Daniel  Kellogg,  A.  B.  1833 

1822  E.  D.  Woodbridge,  A.M.  1833 

1823  •  Hon.  Jonas  Galusba,  lb33 
1823  Hon.  Robert  Pierpoot,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  Charles  Adams,  A.  M. 

1823  Rev.  Otto  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  Hon.  J.  D.  Farnsworth,  M.  D. 
1823  Hon.  Samuel  Prentiss,  L.L.D. 
1823  Hon.  Horace  Everett,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  #Hon.  Samuel  C.  Allen,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  Hon.  Salma  Hale,  A.  M.  1&33 
1825  Rev.  W.  Preston,  A.M., Prest.  1826 
1825  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.  1833 

1825  Rev.  Worthington  Sraith,A.M. 

1826  Rev.  J.  Marsh,  D.  D.,  Prest.  1833 

1827  Hon.  Ira  H.  Allen,  1833 
1833  Hon.  Timothy  Follett,  A.  M. 
1833  Rev.  Simeon  Parmelee,  A.  M. 
1833  Hon.  Alvan  Foote,  A.  M. 

1833  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.D.,  Prest. 
1&35  Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  A.  M. 
1839  Exc.  Charles  Paine,  A.  M. 
1839  Rev.  William  Mitchell,  A.M.f 

Secretaries. 
1791  *Hon.  Samuel  Hitchcock,  A.  B.  1800 
1800  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders,  D.D.  1804 
1804         "John  Fay,  A.  B.  1808 
1808  Charles  Adams,  A.  M.  1811 

1811         *Warren  Loomis,  A.  M.  1817 


t  The  Governors  and  Speaker!  of  the  Home  of 
Ropreirntelhref  ar«i«x  oficm,  member*  of  tbo  ' 
but  &re  omitted  in  ihia  lut. 


1817  Hon.  Timothy  Follett,  A  M  1823 
1823          John  N.  Pomeroy,  A.  M.  1826 

1826  G.  W.  Benedict,  A.  M.  1834 
1834  Hon.  Alvan  Foote,  A.  M. 

Treasurers. 

1791  'Hon.  E.  Woodbridffe,  A.  B.  1800 
1800         'Wm.C.  Harrington,  Esq.  1809 

1809          David  Russell,  Esq.  1811 

1811         'Ozias  Buell,  Esq.  1832 

1832  Hon.  Timothy  Follett,  A.  M.  1834 
1834  G.  W  Benedict,  A.  M.  1839 
1839          David  Read,  A.  M. 

Librarians. 

1833  F.  N.  Benedict,  A.  M.  1836 
1836  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  A.  M.  1841 
1841         Henry  Chaney,  A.  M. 


1809         JiuneB  Dean,  A.  M.t 

Math,  and  Mat.  Phil.,  1814 
1800         John  Pomeroy,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  1823 
1811  "Rev.  Jason  Chamberlain,  A.M., 

Languages,  1814 
1811  "Hon. Royal  Tyler,  A.M., 

•        Jurisprudence,  1814 
1813        "Jairus  Kennan,  A.  M., 

Chem.  and  Mineralogy,  1617 
1615  Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.  D., 

Languages,  1818 
1815  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  A.M., 

Math,  and  Xat.  Phil.,  1817 
1819  Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds,  A.  M., 

Math,  and  JS'at.  Phil.,  1821 
1819  Rev.  Lucas  Hubbell,  A.  M., 

Languages,  1824 
1821  James  Dean,  A.  M., 

Math,  and  Mat.  Phil.,  1824 
1821  Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.D., 

Anat.  and  Physiology,  1625 
1821        •William  Paddock,  M.D., 

Bot.  and  Mat.  Med.,  1825 
1821  Arthur  L.  Porter,  M.D., 

Chem.  and  Pharmacy,  1825 

1823  "James  K.  Piatt,  M.D, 

Surgery,  1825 

1824  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson,  D.D., 

Languages,  1825 

1825  G.W.Benedict,  A.M., 

JlfaM.  and  Xat.  Phil.,  1829 
1825  *Rcv.  Wm.  A.  Porter,  A.M., 

Languages,  1827 
1825  Wm.  Sweetser,  M.D., 

Theo.  and  Prac.  of  Med.,  1832 
1825        *H.  S.  Waterhouse,  M.D., 

Surgery,  1S27 
1825         John  Bell,  M.D., 

Anat.  and  Physiology^  1825 
1825         Wm.  Anderson,  M.D., 

Anat.  and  Physiology,  1628 
1827  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  A.M., 

iMVjrunges. 
1629  G.  W.  Benedict,  A.M., 

Sat.  Phil,  and  Chem.  1639 
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ALI  UNI  Aftl>  HONORARY  GRADUATES. 


1621)  G.  R.  Huntington,  A.M., 

Mathiutnlirs,  1632 
1829         "Benjamin  Lincoln,  M.D., 

Anat.  and  Surgery,  1834 
1833  F.  N.  Benedict,  A.M., 

Math,  and  fir  Eng. 
1833  Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.D., 

Moral  and  Int.  Phil. 
183$  Edward  E.  Phelps,  M.D., 

Anatomy  and  Surgery,  1837 
1835        Moseph  Marsh,  M.D  , 

Tkeo.  and  Prac.  of  Med.  1841 
1837  Henry  Chaney,  A.M., 

JYotural  Philosophy. 
1839  O.  W.  Benedict,  A.M., 

J\at.  Hist,  and  Chem. 

Tutors. 

1804    Eliphalct  B.  Coleman,  1804 

1807    James  Dean,  1809 

1817  Lucas  Hubbell,  1819 

1818  "Benjamin  F.  Bailey,  1^10 

1819  George  B.  Shaw,  1820 

1820  "Royal  Washburn,  1822 
1825    Dana  Lamb,  1827 

1827  Solomon  Foot,  1828 

1828  George  R.  Huntiqgton,  1829 

Graduates. 


I Cephas  Washburn 
Henry  Woodward.  4 

HONORARY". 

Win.A.Palmer,A.M. 

1818. 
"Benj.  F.  Bailey 
Nehemiah  Dodge 


1804 
Charles  Adams 
Wheeler  Barns 
•J  aims  Kcnna/i 
Justus  P.Wheeler.  4 

1805 
•Oliver  Hubbcll 
•Asahel  Langworthy 
•Warren  Loomis.  3 

1806 

•John  H.  Chaplin 
•Gardner  Child 
•Ezra  C.  Gross 
•Cassius  F.  PomeroyJacob  Collamcr 
James  L.  Sawyer     : David  Doane 
James  Strong.        6  Elijah  Fletcher 


Charles  G.  Lester 
John  N.  Pomeroy 
Addison  Smith 
Alden  B.  Spooner 
Joel  Strong  [12 
Stephen  M.  Whccloek 

HONORARY. 

John  Pomeroy.M.D. 
"T.  Powell,  M.  B. 

IttlO 
John  Brownson 
i  David  M.  Camp 
James  D.  Cobb 


HONORARY. 

James  Dean,  A.M. 
1807 

Amariah  Chandler 
Satterlee  Clark 
•Lewis  Johnson. 

HONORARY. 

•Josiah  Smith,  A.M. 

1808 
•Ira  Hill 


Timothy  Follett 
"John  Kilburn 
Dauphin  King 
William  Noble 
Jabez  Parkhurst 
3Quartus  Parmclce 
Joseph  P.  Russell 
"Mayhew  Safford 
"Fred'k  A.  Sawyer 
Davis  Stone 


Arch'ld  W.  Hyde.  2  Norman  Williams  17 


HONORARY. 
JV>«,  A.  M 

1809 
William  Atwater 
•John  H.  Bird 
Chaunccy  Brownell 
Eli  Brownson 


HONORARY. 

B.  Chandler,  M.D. 
•Samuel  Clark,  A  M. 

1811 
•LwAe  B.  Foster 
"Henry  lMtchcock 
Levi  Holbrook 


Thomas  Chittenden  Oran  Isham 
Isaac  R.  Harrington  [Nathaniel  Read 


"Timothy  Tyler 
Luther  Wait, 
Jared  Willson. 

HONORARY. 

A.  Bronson,  .i.M. 
*J.  Chamber lain, J .M 
S.  C.  Crafts,  A.M. 
"John  Denison,  A  .jft.Luman  Foot* 
Asa  Green,  A.M.      Jacob  Maeck. 
T.  Hute.hinson,A.M 
John  Phelps,  A.B. 
"  H.  G.S  parlor  d,  A.  M 
"Royal  Tyler,  A.M. 

1812 
Horace  Allen 
James  C.  Dutcher 
Abial  Fisher 
Hor  tee  Grisioold 
*George  Newell 
Robert  Steele 
Samuel  II.  Tupper 
JosephWilliamson.8  Sam' 

HONORARY. 

"F.  Childs,  A.  M. 
James  Fisk,  A.M. 
Jonu.  Goingy  .i.M. 
Uriel  C.  Hatch,  A.B 
'Asa  Messcr,  LL.D. 
Charles  Phelps,  A.B. 
I.  P.  Richard  son,  A  M 
Joshua  Y.  Vail,  A.M 

18I3. 
Ira  Bellows 
Grove  L.  Brownell 
Israel  Elliot 
David  French 
E.  C.  Grosvenor 
Sam'l  G.  Hopkins 
Lucas  Hubbell 
Amos  A.  Parker 
Phineas  Randall 


Lem'l  U.  Wicker.  10 

HONORARY. 

Joseph  Elliot,  A.B. 
Henry  Green,  A  M. 
.V.  Kendrick,  A.M. 
H.  H.  Ross,  A.M. 
1814. 

Constantine  Oilman 
Isaac  Hoi  ton 
Isaac  Moore 
Erastus  Root 
Almon  Warner  5 
1815. 
Unirerniiy  suspended. 
181fi. 
*Jehudi  Ashmun 
Samuel  Clark.  2 

HONORARY. 

Le  C.Cazier,A.B 
Elon  Galusha,  A.B. 

1817. 
Francis  Bowman 
Earle  Smith 


HONORARY. 

C.  Southworth,A.M. 
'II.  P.  Strong,  A.M. 
"A.  Wheeler,  A.B. 
S.  W.  Whf2pley,A.M. 

1619. 
"Samuel  Bud 
"JSi'aJium  Osgood 
James  A.  Paddock 
*  Thomas  K.  Peck 
Gamaliel  B.  Sawyer 
George  B.  Shaw 

I  A.  Worcester.! 
1820. 
Seneca  Austin 
Heman  M.  Blot] gelt 
George  C.  Cahoon 
•Ebenezer  Clapp 
Samuel  Flint 
Silas  C.  Freeman 
Jared  Ken  yon 
Richard  W.  Smith 
"Royal  Washburn.  9 

HONORARY. 

E.  II.  Dorman,  A.M. 
"Asaph  Morgan,A.M. 
Aaron  Palmer,  A.M. 

1621. 
"Ephraim  Adams 
William  C.  Hickok 
Henry  Leavenworth 
"George  Peaslee 


Edmund  Weston.  5 

HONORARY. 

A.  Partridge,  A.M. 

1622. 
Pliny  M.  Corbin 
Thomas  Nye 
Moses  Rolph.  3 

HONORARY. 

Spencer  Clack,  A.B. 

1623. 
Frederick  H.  Allen 
Warren  Hoxsic 
Edwin  Hutchinson 
Orson  Kellogg 
"Royal  M  Ransom 
Zadock  Thompson 
James  Towner 
"E.  B.  Williston.  8 

M.  D. 
Moses  Chandler 
Elijah  Cooper 
F.lisha  Moore 
John  Morley.  ' 
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HONORARY. 

Wm.  F.  Hall,  A  M 
C.P.VanNcss.LL  D. 
CkarUs  WalkcrtA.M 

18:24. 
John  A.  Ferris 
Lynde  C.  Ferris 
Stephen  L  Hrrrick 
Geo.  W.  Houghton 


Burrill  S.  Miner 
'Ezra  Scovel 
Daniel  L.  Shaw 
Joel  Stone, 
Lazarus  Tousev 
Miner  Y.  Turrill. 

HONORARY. 

W.  Atchinson,M.D. 


Orange  B.  Heaton 
Frederick  Johnson 
Daniel  H.  Onion 
William  P.  Porter 
Benjamin  F.  Post 
Thomas  R.  Powell 
Lawrence  Proudfoot 
Henry  H.  Reynolds 
John  W.  Rohison 


Isaac  Fletcher,  A. M 
Orramel  Hutchinson! D.  L.  Morril,  LL.D1  Benaiah  Sanborn. 
George  H.  Parker     Elijah  Paine,  LL.D  |  honokary. 
♦John  Storrs  \M.  Townscnd,  A.M.    Elijah  Baker,  M.D 


W.lliam  W.  Wells 
Boyd  H.  Wilson.  !> 

M.  D. 
Horace  P.  Blair 
Christ'r  Carpenter 
David  E.  Deming 
Julius  Y.  Dewey 
Lewis  Dorwin 
John  Gallup 
Edward  Kane 
Elias  Smith 
Ornate  Smith 
Alvah  Sprague 
David  Ward 
John  S.  Webster 
Tolman  Wheeler. 

HONORARY. 

Heman  Allen,  A.M. 
S.  C.  Blvthe,  M.D. 
Silas  Bo  wen,  M.D 


Geo.  E.Wales,  A.M. 

183(j. 
Asa  Brainerd 
Alexander  Catlin 
"Martin  Chittenden 
Erastus  D  Culver 
Leonard  M .  Fitch 
Daniel  D.  Francis 
Enoch  Hale 
Geo.  R.  Huntington 
Daniel  Parker 
Rotus  Parmelee 
James  F.  Robinson 
John  L.  Russell 
Guy  B.  Sbepard 
William  Wilson.  14 

M.  D. 
Willis  S.  Alger 
Anson  Braekett 
P.  Chamberlain 


Jas.  Campbell,  M.D.  John  C.  Colby 
J.D.Farn8worth,MD  John  P.  Hamilton 
E.  GUl'ett,  D.D.        Alexander  H.Jones 
Salma  Hale,  A.M.     Samuel  II.  Lv«n 
L.  E.  Hall,  M.D.      lEz.  kiel  P.  Mmivler 


Isaac  Hill,  A  M 
*H  Hunter,  A.M. 
•Henry    S.  Water- 
house,  M.  D. 

•James  Converse 
Irad  C.  Day 
Joseph  A.  Denison 
•Alden  Emmons 
Henry  Hutchinson 
Dana  Lamb 
George  Stone 
Benjamin  Swan 
Alex.  T.  Tuttle 
James  Van  Ness 
Ira  M.  Head 


Lewis  Samburn 
Renssalaer  Soule 

HONORARY. 

John  Brislrd,  A.M. 
A  H.Everett,LL.D 
H.  Powell,  M  l). 
Aleah  Sobin,  A.M. 
•John  W.  st. m,  M.D 

1.-J7. 
George  Allen 
Nicholas  Baylies 
•Charles  F.  Oeniing 
Francis  S.  Eastman 
John  Q.  A  EdgrU 
Anson  E.  Hathon 
Ifcnnj  P.  Hickok 


Geo.  P.Williams  [13  Rodney  D.  Hill 


G.  R.M.Withington 

M.  D. 
Melvin  Barnes 
Hose  a  Bliss 
Paschal  P.  Brooks 
Norman  Cleaveland 
Jesse  H.  Foster 
Jamin  Hamilton 
Lucius  Hitchcock 
Lyman  T.  Jenney 


Byram  Luicrcnct 
Percival  Morse 
C.  G.  Newton 
Chas.  C.  Severance 
A.A.Wainwright.  13 

M.  D. 
Bela  Bowman 
Solon  Cilmpbcll 
John  B.  Dousmnn 
J.  K.  Hardenbrook 


Sylvester  Sash,  //..V 
Robert  Nelson,  M.D 

18\M. 
Seymour  L.  Allen 
Archibald  Fleming 
Wm.  F.  Griswold 
Daniel  Wild.  4 

M.  D. 
Daniel  Bates 
Ans/lm  Bray 
John  Brown 
Ira  Day 
James  Emery 
Foster  Hooper 
Tyler  Mason 
Collins  R.  Pierce 
David  R.  Putnam 
Joseph  II.  Ripley. 

II  ON  OKA  RY . 

.V.  Bingham, A.M. 
D.  Goodyear,  M.D. 
'John  Lvncle,  A.M. 
I..  Mr  Donald,  A.M. 
Sins  Mr  Keen,  A.M. 
James  Rr'tl,  A  M. 

Asa  O.  A  Mis 
C.  D.  Bradford 
John  C. Jones 
Jonathan  Lamb 
Seth  C.  Sherman 
Cornelius  Van  Ness 
O.W. Wellington.  " 

M.  I). 
Charles  C.  Arms 
Horace  H.  Bassford 
Cullen  Bullard 
Stephen  C.  Cady 
Orrin  S.  Campbell 
.las.  H.Farnsworth 
William  Green 
Andrew  L.  Hayes 
John  Meigs 
Daniel  L.  Porter 
Gary  Whitney 
John  Work 
Elisha  It.  Wright. 

HONORARY. 

Roswell  Bates,  M.D 
Jona.  Berrv,  M.D. 
S.  Bicknell,  A.  M. 
"Hope  L.Dana,M.D. 


Jona.P.  Miller,  A  M. 

1830. 
James  Dougherty 
Curtis  A.  Emerson 
Perry  Haskell 
Oliver  S.  Powell.  4 

M  D. 
Ethan  Allen 
Jacob  Clark 
Amos  Emerson 
Benj.  Fairchild 
Levi  Goodenough 
Isaac  Hall 
Edwin  W.  Hopkins 
Oliver  T.  Houghton 
William  Towner. 

HONORARY. 

•Samuel  S.  Wood- 
bridge,  A.  M. 
lt?3J. 
Zenas  Bliss 
Henry  Chaney 
John  Fairchild 
Samuel  Lrc 
El  on  O.  Martin 
Benjamin  B.  js'etclon 
•George  Powell 
Vldward  Seymonr 
C'haunceu  Taylor  0 

M.  D. 
S.  P.  Barnum 
Baxter  Bowman 
Calvin  S.  Millington 
Orrin  Smith 
Charles  K.  Swift 
John  D.  Wood. 

1832. 
John  Hutton 
Harmon  Loomis 
Tullius  C.  Tupper 
Robert  Turnbull 
Willard  Wadhams  5 

M  D. 
Jean  B.  Allard 
Albert  C.  Butler 
Silvester  Carticr 
Cyrille  H.  O.  Cdto 
Samuel  Hall 
'Reuben  Y.  Maeck 
Sylvester  G.  Matson 
Moses  Perley 
Samuel  A.  Robinson 
"Seraphin  Viger 

honorary. 
Johnll.  Hopkins, D.D 
Jos.Painchaud,MD. 
Win.Robertson.M.D 

1833. 
Lorenxo  Coburn 
"Orville  Hosford 
George  K.  Piatt.  3 

M.  D. 
Darius  A.  Beck  with 
S.  Newell  Fisk 
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Pliny  P.  Greene 
Pliny  Sherman. 

HONORARY. 

J.  T.  Ducatcl,  M.D. 
1834. 

Charles  O  L.  Brush 
Justin  B.  Taylor.  2 

HONORARY. 

David  Russell,  D  D 
Roswell  ShurtleffJJD 
Alvan  Stewart, A.M. 

1835. 
Edward  H.  Billings 
Samuel  B.  Bostwick 
Benjamin  Gould 
Henry  E.Spymour.4 

HONORARY. 

B.J.Heineberg,M  D 
Benj.  Mooers,  M.  D. 

A.  M. 

Farrand  N.  Benedict 
Carlos  Coolidgc 
Hiland  Hall 
Henry  F.  Janes 
"Joseph  Marsh 
Edward  E  Phelps 
Isaac  F.  Redneld 
Benj.  H.  8malley 
Phineas  Spaulding 
Andrew  Tracy 
Philip  C.  Tucker 
William  Upham. 

1836. 
Wm.  H.  A.  Bisseil 
Franklin  Butler 
Oscar  F.  Dana 
Edwin  Flint 
Edward  W.  Marsh 
Charles  W.  Rich 
Elb.  Walbridge.  7 

HONORARY. 

•Samuel  GUe,  D.D. 

A.  M. 

William  F.  Currey 
Paul  Dillingham 
George  W.  Ranslow 
David  Re-ad. 

1837. 
George  W.  Angell 
Charles  L.  Austin 
Erasmus  [.Carpenter 
Horace  Everett 
Arthur  M.  Foster 
James  W.  Hickok 
Almon  Lawrence 
Joseph  H.  Myers 
Jason  Nilcs 
Aaron  G.  Pease 
George  H.  Peck 
Joseph  Scott 
Benjamin  L.  Show 
Andrew  J.  Smith 
Alexis  C.  Stevens 
Ebenezer  M.  Toof 


Orville  G.  Wheeler 
Robert  A.  Wilson  1^ 

HONORARY. 

Step'nRoyce.L.L.D 
G.  W.Strong,L.L.D 
Thos.  MeAuley,  D.D. 

A.  M. 

Merman  R.Bcardsley 
Joel  B'arhmir 
Julius  Converse 
Joseph  B.  Eastman 
Samuel  S.  Fitch 
Roswell  Marsh 

1838. 
John  S.  Adams 
Homer  H.  Benson 
George  Black  man 
Edward  A.  Gaboon 
Hugh  Cameron 
Chas.  S.  Carpenter 
Rufus  Case 
John  F.  Deanc 
Win.  L.  Dickinson 
Zechar'h  N.  Garbutt 
'Andrew  Harris 
Henry  B.  Janes 
John  B. Johnson 
Mexander  Mann 
Calvin  Pease 
Charles  W.  Potwin 
Albin  K.  Putnam 
Charles  S.  Putnam 
George  W.  Reed 
Andrew  Robertson 
John  G.  Smith 
Simeon  H.  Stevens 
John  W.  Weed 
George  H.  Wood  24 

HONORARY. 

Silas  Wright,L.L.D. 

A.  M. 

Lucius  F.  Doolittle 
Lucius  B.  Peck 
Robert  Pierpont 
Samuel  B.  Prentiss 
John  Smith 
Jona.  D.  Woodward 
Ammi  B.  Young 

1831). 
Harvey  Adams 
Joseph  W.  Allen 
Dudley  C.  Blodgett 
.Moses  P  Case 
Edmund  T.  Dana 
Josiah  A.  Fletcher 
James  Forsyth 
Isaac  N.  Gregory 
William  T.  Herrick 
John  H.  Hopkins 
George  F.  Houghton 
Charles  Jarvis 
William  F.  Macrae 
Charles  P.  Marsh 
William  P.  Pieraon 


Geo.  R.  Robertson 
Ezekid  H.  Sayles 
Wm.  G.  T.  Shedd 
Morston  C.  Smith 
Charles  Temple 
Edward  Von  Sicklen 
•Charles  Wells 

HONORART. 

Henry  Clay,  L.L.D 
Carlton  Chase,  D.  D. 

A.  M. 

Joseph  D.  Allen 
Edward  H.  Brown 
Edwin  F.  Johnson 
S\.  J.  B.  L.  Skinner 

184U. 
John  H.  Bates 
Dudley  C.  Denison 
Joseph  C.  Fowler 
Henry  Hale 
William  Higby 
Daniel  C  Houghton 
Dan'l  S.  McMasters 
Ira  Morey 
Benjamin  F.  Mower 
Henry  J.  Raymond 
Thomas  Rice 
James  R.  Spalding 
John  S.  D.  Taylor 
Benj.  J.  T  enneyl4 

HONORARY. 

Elijah  Hedding,D.D 

A.  M. 

Cornelius  M.Brosnan 


Sewali  S.  Cutting 
William  A.  Norton 
Hiram  Powers 
John  H.  Walden 

1841. 
William  T.  Barron 
22  John  N.  Baxter 
David  Black 
Henry  S.  Brewster 
Daniel  B.  Buckley 
Samuel  C.  L.  Curti» 
Chrislop'r  M.  Davey 
Jonathan  W.  Earlo 
Edward  Everett 
Elliot  T.  Farr 
Frederick  T.  Hall 
William  L.  Knowle» 
George  L.  Lyman 
Eber  Maltby 
Warren  H.  Marsh 
Edgar  Meech 
Charles  C.  Parker 
William  W.  Peck 
Moses  S.  Prichard 
Douglas  Smith 
Torrev  E.  Wales 
F.E.Woodbridge  23 

HONORARY. 

Benj.  Lobar m,  D.  D. 
E.  W  Gilbert,  D.  D. 

A.  M. 

Wm.  B.  Benedict 
Calvin  Granger 
Wm.  H.  C-  llosmer 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  314 
"  "      of  Medical  graduates  107 

"      of  Honorary  degrees  140 


Total 


Section  IV. 
Middlebury  College. 

A  county  grammar  school  had  beenf 
established  at  Middlebury  in  17'J7,  and 
more  than  $4000  was  shortly  after  raised 
by  subscription,  mostly  in  Middlebury,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  erecting  a  suitable 
building  for  its  accommodation.  In  171)8, 
while  the  building  was  in  progress  of 
erection.  Dr.  D wight  happened  to  be  at 
Middlebury,  and,  as  little  had  then  been 
done  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  act 
establishing  a  University  at  Burlington, 
he  encouraged  the  people  of  Middlebury 
to  prosecute  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
college  at  that  place.  They  accordingly 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  a  college 
charter,  with  the  hope,  on  the  part  of 
some,  that  they  might  also  obtain  the 
lands  which  had  already  been  granted  to 
the  University.    They  succeeded  iaob- 
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taining  an  act  of  incorporation  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1800,  with  the  title  of  the 
**  President  and  Fellowa  of  Middlebury 
College,"  bat  all  endowment  by  the  itate 
was  refused.  The  Rev.  Jeremiah  At  wa- 
ter, who  had  been  a  tutor  in  Yale  College, 
and  who  was  at  that  time  principal  of  the 
Addison  County  Grammar  School,  wa« 
constituted  President  of  the  College  by 
the  act  of  incorporation,  and  under  his 
superintendence,  the  institution  was  im- 
mediately organized,  and  seven  students 
admitted.  The  first  commencement  was 
held  in  1802,  when  only  one  student  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  but  the  stu- 
dents increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1808 
the  graduating  class  numbered  23.  In 
1801),  President  At  water  gave  in  his  re- 
signation, and  in  Feb.  1810,  Henry  Davis, 
professor  of  languages  in  Union  College, 
>viut  appointed  President.  He  resigned 
in  1817,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Ham- 
ilton College,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  who  resigned  in  1839, 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1840,  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Labaree. 

Support. — Having  received  no  endow- 
ment from  the  state,  this  institution  has, 
from  the  beginning,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  tuition  and  the  liberality  of  in- 
dividuals for  support,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  it  has  been  sustained  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  people  of  Middlebury 
and  vicinity.  Among  the  long  list  of  its 
benefactors  the  names  of  Samuel  Miller, 
Arad  Hunt,  Gamaliel  Painter,  Joseph 
Burr,  and  Isaac  Warren  deserve  particu- 
lar notice.  The  former  of  these  gentle- 
men made  a  donation  to  the  college  of 
$1000,  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence. 
In  1813,  Gen.  Arad  Hunt,  of  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  deeded  to  the  college,  lands  in 
Albany,  Vt.,  amounting  to  more  than 
5000  acres,  the  rents  of  which  make  an 
important  part  of  the  present  income  of 
the  institution.  Gamaliel  Painter,  Esq  , 
who  died  at  Middlebury,  May  21,  1819, 
made  the  college  the  residuary  legatee  of 
his  estate,  and  from  that  about  $13,000 
was  realized.  Joseph  Burr,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, who  died  April  14,  1828,  left  a 
legacy  to  the  college  of  $12,200,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  professorship.  And  in 
1834,  Dea.  Isaac  Warren, of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  left  the  college  a  legacy  of  $3000, 
besides  subscribing  $1000  tor  the  support 
of  an  additional  professor.  In  addition 
to  the  subscription  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  building  in  1798,  in  1810  several 
thousand  dollars  were  raised  for  building 
what  is  called  the  north  college.  In  1816 
a  subscription  of  more  than  $50,000  was 
filled  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  college, 
but  on  account  of  some  irregularity  in  the 
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proceedings  it  was  declared  invalid  by  the 
courts,  and  only  about  $14,000  of  it  was 
realized.  In  1835,  another  subscription 
for  the  benefit  of  the  college  was  com- 
pleted, from  which  $25,000  has  been  re- 
alized, of  which  $15,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  college  edifice. 

Buildings. — The  college  buildings  con- 
sist, at  present,  of  three  spacious  edifices. 
The  oldest,  which  is  of  wood,  and  at  pres- 
ent known  as  the  east  college,  was  erect- 
ed in  1798,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is 
now  divided  into  convenient  rooms  for 
students.  The  second  huilding,  called 
the  north  college,  was  completed  in  1815. 
It  is  built  in  a  substantial  manner  of  light 
colored  limestone,  is  106  feet  long,40  wide, 
and  4  stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for 
students.  The'  third  building,  called  the 
chapel,  was  completed  in  1H36,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000.  It  is  built  of  lime- 
stone, is  75  feet  in  length  by  50  in 
breadth,  and  presents  a  handsome  front 
to  the  east.  Besides  a  place  for  public 
worship,  it  contains  three  lecture  rooms, 
three  rooms  for  libraries,  six  recitation 
rooms,  and  three  private  rooms  for  offi- 
cers. 

Library. —A.  coUege  library  was  com- 
menced with  the  college  in  1800,  and 
about  $1000  was  then  subscribed  by  a  few 
spirited  individuals  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  tho  increase  since  has  been 
principally  by  donation  of  books.  It  now 
amounts  to  about  3000  volumes.  ^The 
libraries  belonging  to  the  societies  in  col- 
lege number,  in  addition,  about  2500  vol- 
umes. 

Apparatus. — The  philosophical  appara- 
tus is  sufficiently  extensive  for  illustra- 
ting a  full  course  of  lectures,  and  contains 
many  excellent  instruments.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  was  imported  from  Lon- 
don in  1817.  The  chemical  apparatus, 
which  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes, 
was  procured  in  London  in  1828.  The 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  other  natural  ob- 
jects forms  a  prominent  attraction  to  vis- 
itors. It  presents,  in  a  very  neat  and 
systematic  arrangement,  1550  specimens 
in  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  2500  in 
zoology  and  botany.  Of  the  latter  a  large 
part  are  recent  additions. 

Socitties. — Soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  college,  the  PkUomathesian  society 
was  formed  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  students.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  and  has  a  library  of  about  2000  vol- 
umes. Its  meetings  are  held  weekly 
during  term  time,  at  which  questions  are 
discussed  and  compositions  read  by  mem- 
bers previously  appointed.  It  has  an  an- 
nual exhibition,  usually  on  the  day  pre- 
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ceding  commencement.  In  1804,  the 
Philadelphia*,  society  was  formed.  It 
Consists  of  professors  of  religion  only,  and 
its  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
faculties,  and  the  religious  improvement 
of  its  members.  It  has  a  library  of  about 
500  volumes.  In  1613,  two  other  socie- 
ties were  formed,  one  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  indigent  students  by  furnishing 
them  with  text  books,  and  called  the  Be- 
neficent society;  and  the  other,  called  the 
Charitable  society,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting indigent,  but  pious  and  talented 
young  men,  in  obtaining  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  in  qualifying  for  the  work,  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  either  by  giving  or  loan- 
ing them  money.  This  last  society  is 
now  merged  in  the  north-western  branch 
of  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
1824  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  of  the  college.  They 
annually  appoint  an  orator  and  poet  to 
address  them  at  commencement,  and  have 
already  published  several  valuable  ora- 
tions. 

Admission. — For  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  candidates  are  examined  in 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar, 
Cicero's  Select  Orations,  Virgil,  Sal  lust, 
Goodrich's  or  Sophocles'  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  or  an  equiv- 
alent, Latin  Prosody,  Writing  Latin, 
Arithmetic  and  Geography.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  advanced  standing,  besides 
the  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  the  candidate  must  sustain  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies 
pursued  by  the  class  he  would  enter,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  joining  it. 

Studies  akd  Text  Books. 

Freshman  Class. 

,Fall  Term.  Xenophon's  Cyropmdia; 
Folsom's  Livy  ;  Davie's  Bourdon's  Alge- 
bra, half  completed  ;  Porter's  Analysis 
Spring  Term.  Cyroprcdia,  Livy,  and 
Algebra  finished ;  Jouiicson's  Rhetoric. 
Summer  Term.  Homer's  Iliad,  Horace's 
Odes ;  Play  fair's  Euclid;  Jamieson's  Rhet- 
oric finished. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Fall  Term.  Iliad  continued  ;  Horace 
and  Euclid  finished ;  Whately's  Logic. 
Spring  Term.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia ; 
Cicero  de  Officiis ;  Day's  Mathematics. 
Logarithms,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Men- 
suration of  Superfices  and  Solids,  Isoper- 
imetry  ;  Logic  finished.  Summer  Term. 
Memorabilia  continued ;  Tacitus'  Histo- 
ry ;  Day's  Mathematics,  Mensuration  of 
Heights  and  Distances,  Navigation  and 
Surveying  ;  Spherical  Trigonometry  j 
Whately's  Rhetoric. 


COURSE  OF  STUM  ICS. 


Junior  Class. 

Fall  Term.  Demosthenes  and  Escht- 
nes  de  corona;  Tacitus  finished  ;  Bridge's 
Conic  Sections  ;  Olmsted's  Philosophy  ; 
Gray's  Chemistry  ;  Rhetoric  finished. 
Spring  Term.  Greek  Tragedies  ;  Elcctra 
of  Sophocles,  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides; 
Cicero  de  Oratore;  Olmsted's  Philoso- 
phy finished  ;  Gray's  Chemistry  finished. 
Summer  Term.  Greek  Tragedies  finished; 
De  Oratore  finished ;  Herschcl's  Astron- 
omy; Gray's  Botany ;  Eaton  and  Wright'* 
or  Buck's  Botany  for  analysis. 

Senior  Class. 
Fall  Term.  8tewart's  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  with  references' 
to  the  works  of  Locke,  Reid,  Brown  and 
Upham  ;  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy  ; 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Zool- 
ogy. Spring  Term.  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy continued  ;  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations; 
Evidences  of  Christianity  continued ;  Da- 
na's Mineralogy;  Hitchcock's  Geology. 
Summer  Term.  Wayland's  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  Butler's  Analogv ;  Geology  fin- 
ished ;  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

Winter  Term. 

The  above  constitutes  the  regular  col- 
lege course.  Besides  this  there  is  a  Win- 
ter Term,  extending  from  the  1st  Wednes- 
day in  December  to  the  2d  Wednesday 
in  February,  during  which  the  memU  rs 
of  all  the  classes,  who  are  not  excused  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  school,  are  re- 
quired to  be  present,  and  to  pursue  such 
supplementary  course  of  studies  as  the 
faculty  shall  prescribe. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chem- 
istry, and  Introductory  to  Botany  and 
Zoology  are  delivered  before  the  Junior 
Class ;  and  on  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Ge- 
ology, Natural  Theology,  Astronomy,  Me- 
teorology, Civil  Engineering,  and  on  Elo- 
quence and  Style,  before  the  Senior 

Declamations,  Compositions  and  Trans- 
lations arc  required  frequently  through 
the  whole  conrse. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of 
each  term  of  the  regular  college  course, 
and  that  at  the  close  of  each  year  extends 
to  all  the  previous  studies. 

Commencement  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  August  annually. 

Vacations.  From  Commencement  four 
weeks ;  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember one  week  ;  from  the  2d  Wednes- 
day in  February  two  weeks ;  and  from 
the  3d  Wednesday  in  May  two  weeks. 

Every  student,  on  entering  college,  is 
required  to  give  a  bond  to  the  treasurer, 
with  sufficient  sureties,  to  secure  the  reg- 
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ular  payment  of  his  college  bills,  and  the 
bills  arc  made  out  at  the  close  -of  each 
quarter.  Those  who  enter  to  au  advanced 
standing  are  required  to  pay  one  half  of 
the  back  tuition  except  when  they  come 
from  another  college. 

CATALOGUE 
of  Album  aiio  Honorary  Graduates. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Hon. 
Rev. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Exc. 
Hon. 

Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Hon. 
Hon. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 

Hon. 

Rev. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Rev 

Exc. 

Rev. 

Hon. 


BOO 
810 
818 
640 

800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
801 
802 
805 
806 
806 
806 
810 
810 
810 
811 
811 
811 
815 
817 
817 
817 
819 
819 
819 
819 
819 
819 
821 
821 
821 
821 
823 
824 
825 


1821 
180!) 
1819 
1810 
1830 
1837 
1810 

1809 
1833 


825 
827 
830 
830 


Hon. 
Hon. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.  1809 
Henry  Davis,  D.  D.  1817 
Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.  1839 
Benjamin  Labaree,  D.  D. 

Corporation. 

Nath'l  Chipman,  L.  L.  D. 
Heman  Ball,  D.  D. 
Elijah  Paine 
Gamaliel  Painter 
Israel  Smith,  A.  M. 
S.  R.  Bradley,  L.  L.  D. 
Seth  Storrs,  A.  M. 
Stephen  Jacob,  A.  M. 
Daniel  Chipman,  A.  M. 
Lot  Hall 

Aaron  Leland,  A.  M. 
Gershom  C.  Lyman, D.D.  1805 
Samuel  Miller,  A  M.  1810 
J.  P.  Buckingham,  A.M.  1823 
Darius  Matthews  1819 
William  Jackson,  A.  M. 
Job  Swift,  D.  D.  1804 
Martin  Tullar,  A.  M.  1813 
Samuel  Shepard,  A.  M.  1813 
Thomas  A  Merrill,  D.  D. 
Sylvester  Sage,  A.  M.  1840 
Bancroft  Fowler,  A.  M.  1825 
David  Edmond,  A.  M.  1824 
Horatio  Seymour,  A.  M. 
Asa  Burton,  D.  D.  1823 
Chauncey  Langdon  1830 
Asa  Aldis,  A.  M.  1815 
John  Fitch,  A.  M.  1817 
Richard  Skinner,  A.  M.  1833 
Henry  P.  Strong,  A.  M.  1883 
William  Hall,  A.  M.  1830 
Peter  Starr,  A.  M. 
Ira  Stewart 
Joel  Doolittlc,  A.  M. 
Z.  R.  Shepherd,  A.M. 
Abraham  Bronson,  A.M. 
Chester  Wright,  A.  M. 
Walter  Chapm,  A.  M.     1826  I 


830 
830 
831 
833 
834 
834 
834 
637 
837 
838 
839 
839 
840 
840 
840 
840 
840 
841 
841 
841 

800 
803 
HOG 
810 


ie:» 


Hon.  Benjamin  Swift,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Dan'l  O.  Morton,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Willard  Child,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  A.M.  1 840 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Hooker.  A.M. 
Hon.  Phineas  White,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Hadlcy  Proctor,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Charles  Walker,  A.  M. 

William  Page,  A.  M. 
Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfield,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Harvey  F.  Leavitt,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wickham,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Elijah  W.  Plumb,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Amos  B.  Lambert,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Silas  H.  Hodges,  A .  M. 
Hon.  Zimri  Howe,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Otto  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Lucius  L.  Tilden,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Lucius  M.  Purdy,  A.  B. 

Treasurers. 


830 
837 
839 


Hon.  Darius  Matthews 

Samuel  Miller,  A.  M. 
Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 

John  Simmons,  A.  M. 

William  G.  Hooker 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  A.  M. 
Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 

Peter  Starr,  A.  M. 


1803 
1806 
1810 
1829 
1830 
1837 
1839 


1841 

1841 

IS  I 

1840 


Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.    1841  | 
Jonathan  Hunt,  A.  M.  1832 
Abner  Forbes  1829 
Nath'l  S.  Prime,  A.  M.  1826 
N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D. 
Josiah  Hopkins,  A.  M.  1840 
C.  K.  Williams,  L.  L.  D. 
RollinC.  Mallary,  A.M.  1831 
Samurl  Swift,  A.  M. 
Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  1839 
JedediahBushneU.A.M. 


800         Seth  Storrs,  A.  M.  1807 

807  Peter  Starr,  A.  M.  1815 

815  Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  A.  M.  18:26 
826         Harvey  Bell,  A.  M. 

Professors. 
Law. 

1806  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  A.  M.  1816 
1816  Hon.  Nath'l  Chipman,  L.  L.  D. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Frederick  Hall,  L.  L.  D.  1824 

Edward  Turner,  A.  M.  1838 

Solomon  Stoddard,  A.  M.  1838 
Alexander  C.  Twining,  A.  M. 

Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 

Oliver  Hurlburd,  A.  M.  1812 

Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M.  1817 

Solomon  M.  Allen,  A.  M.  1817 

Robert  B.  Patton,  A.  M.  1825 

Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M.  1838 
Solomon  Stoddard,  A.  M. 


1806 
1825 
1838 
1838 

1811 

1812 
1817 
1818 
1825 
1838 

Theology. 

1817   Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M.  1825 

Chemistry*  and  Natural  History. 

1828  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  A.  M.  1838 
1838  Charles  B.  Adams,  A.  M. 

•  Tbe  pn'(e«*or*hip  of  Cfiemiitry  woa  csl.nMigbetl 
in  1816,  and  tlia  Rev.  Gamaliel  8.  Old*,  of  Green- 
field, Mat*.,  appoint od  to  the  offloa  :  but  on  account 
.if  >um>'  riiUumirrsUmiinj  between  him  and  tua  cor- 
,  ha  never  joined  I. 
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TUTORS  AND  GRADUATES. 


Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

1838  Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M.  1839 
1840  Rev.  Albert  Smith,  A.  M. 


1800 
1801 
1803 
1804 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1813 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1621 
1622 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1827 
1828 
1830 
1832 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1836 
18:36 
1837 
1838 
1838 


183!l 
1840 
1840 


Tutors. 

Joel  Doolittle,  A.  M. 
Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 
Experience  Porter,  A.  M. 
Thomas  A.  Merrill,  D.  D. 
Walter  Chapin,  A.  M. 
Frederick  Hall,  A.  M. 
Allen  Greeley,  A.  M. 
Oliver  Hurlburd,  A.  M. 
Richard  Hall,  A.  M. 
Ira  Bascom,  A.  M. 
William  Goodell,  A.  M. 
Horace  Conant,  A.  M. 
Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.  D. 
Samuel  S.  Davis,  A.  M. 
Solomon  M.  Allen,  A.  M* 
Eleazer  Barrows,  A.  M. 
Otto  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M. 
Reuel  Keith,  D.  D. 
Holden  Rhodes,  A.  M. 
Daniel  Hemeuway,  A.  M. 
Robert  B.  Patton,  A.  M. 
Franklin  Sherrill,  A.  M. 
Henry  Howe,  A.  M. 
Jona.  C.  Southmayd,  A  M. 
Justus  W.  French,  A.  M. 
Heman  Rood,  A.  M. 
Josiah  F.  Goodhue,  A.  M. 
Edward  Turner,  A.  M. 
Luther  G.  Bingham,  A.  M. 
John  Stevens,  A.  M. 
Edwin  Hall,  A.  M. 
Henry  Smith,  A.  M. 
Truman  M.  Post,  A.  M. 
William  H.  Parker,  A.  M. 
Harvey  Curtis,  A.  M. 
Samuel  S.  Howe,  A.  M. 
Leonard  Raw  son,  A.  M. 
James  Meacham,  A.  M. 
Harvey  D.  Kitchell,  A.  M. 
James  D.  Butler,  A.  B. 
James  M.  Flagg,  A.  M. 
J.  A.  B.  Stone,  A  M. 
R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  A.  M. 
W;lliam  Franklin  Bascom 
David  F.  Stoddard 
Milo  Judson  Hickok 


801 
803 
804 
805 
805 
806 
808 
811 
810 
811 
813 
813 
815 
814 
817 
815 
816 
817 
817 
818 
818 
820 


823 
821 
822 
823 
825 
825 
827 
828 
830 
832 
834 
835 
836 
837 
838 
837 
838 
838 
839 
820 

840 
840 


1802. 
"Aaron  Petty 

HONORARY. 

Joel  Doolittle,  A  M 

J  803. 
•Waller  Chapin 
Henry  Chipman 
Edw.  S.  Stewart 

HONORARY. 

Archb'd  Ben  net,  AM 


Graduates 

•Jno.  B.  Preston,AM 
"John  Simmons, A  M 
"Cephas  Smith,  A  M 
Peter  Starr,  A  M 
Samuel  Swift,  A  M 
C.  K.  Williams,  A  M 
1804. 
3  Charles  Barney 
Jonathan  Bell 
•M.lo  Cook 


"Thomas  E.  Hale 
Daniel  G.  Hopkins 
"Thomas  D.Huggins 
Ira  Mauley 
•David  M^Whorter 
"Matthew  Phelps 
"Wm.  D.  Smith 
Juba  Storrs  12 

HONORARY. 

•Asa  Burton,  D.  D. 
Elihu  Smith,  A.  M. 
•Ijcmuel  Haynes,A.M  \ 
L.  Worcester,  A.  M. 
William  L.  Strong 
•Curtis  Judson 
Uriah  Wilcox 
1805. 
Amos  Bingham 
Luther  P.  Btodgett 
William  H.  Cooley 
Joel  Davis 
Jesse  Gove 
"Daniel  Gray 
Daniel  Hall 
•Timothy  Harris 
John  iMwton 
•Joseph  D.  Learned 
•Rollin  C.  Mallary 
•Calein  Noble 
Justus  Post 
"Julius  A.  Preston 
8alem  Town 
•Chester  Wright  16 

HONORARY. 

William  Boies,  A.  M. 
Bancroft  Fowler, A.M 
Thos.  A.MerriU,A.M 

1806. 
•William  Andrews 
•Caleb  Burge 
•Aeahel  Clark 
Solomon  G.  Conklin 
Chauncey  Cook 
Eli  Eddy 
John  Frost 
Damel  Ha  stall 
"Daniel  Hunter 
•Oliver  Hurlburd 


Oli 


ver 


L 


caritt 


"C.  Langdon/A  M  f James  B.  Gibson 


•Luther  Leland 
Stephen  Martindale 
"Calvin  Sheldon  14 

HONORARY. 

Frederick  Hall, A.M. 
"William  Hall,  A.M. 
Exp' nee  Porter,  A.M. 

1807. 
"Ira  Bascom 
•D.  A.  A.  Buck 
Nathan  S.  S.  Beman 
"Mills  Purdy 
Stephen  Royce 
William  Slade 
Oliver  C.  Stewart  7 


HONORARY. 

"EliP.Ashraun,AM 
Truman  Baldwin,AM 
Allen  Greeley,  A.  M. 
•Jedediah  P.  Buck- 

in^ham,  A.  M. 
John  Hough,  A.  M. 
• Dan  Kent,  A.  M. 
John  Williams,A.M. 
Marcus  Doolittle 

1808. 
sa  Aikens 
Samuel  Champlin 
•Perez  Chapin. 
Fitch  Chipman 
G.  D.  Chipman 
"Joseph  W.  Clary 
John  Dickson 
Udney  H.  Everest 
Richard  Hall 
J.  P.  K.  Henshaw 
Solomon  S.  Miller 
Noadiah  Moore 
Josiah  Peet 
R.  Robi 

C.  L.  Rock  wood 
•Hippocrates  Rotee 
James  N.  Seaman 
Luther  Sheldon 
Joseph  Sill 
Ebenexer  T.  Sperry 
William  8 wetland 
Joshua  Y,  Vail 
•Edicard  Warren  23 

HONORARY. 

Edw'd  Hooker,A.M. 
Dan'lChipman,A.M. 
"Pliny  Moore,  A.M. 
"T.  Reeve,  L.  L.  D. 

1809. 
Harvey  Bell 
Bela  Edgerton 
Micajah  Fairfield 
Benjamin  Foster 
M.  N.  Kinney 
Thomas  Leland 
Benj.  B.  Stockton 
J.  D.  Winchester  8 

HONORARY. 

Alex.  MLeod,  D.  D. 

1810. 
Horace  Conant 
William  Goodell 
•Ftfeld  Holt 
Justus  S.  Hough 
Zimri  Howe 
E.  H.  JS'ewton 
John  S.  Pettibone 
"Stephen  C.  Pitkin 
•Daniel  Smith  9 

HONORARY. 

Austin  Hazen,  A.  M. 
Const  ne  Storrs, A  M 
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1811. 
Nathan  G.  Babbitt 
Eltaxer  Barrow 
Titus  Brown 
Carlos  Cooltdgo 
Enoch  Corser 
Charles  Davis 
Jeremiah  Flint 
Calvin  Hitchcock 
Joseph  lAtbaret 
James  Lansing 
A.  B.  Lawrence 
Jod  II .  Linsley 
Thos.  P.  Matthews 
Benton  Pixley 
John  Sargeant 
Calvin  Solace 
Milts  P.  Sqiticr 
Heman  Swift 


F.  R.  Cossit 
Nathan  Douglass 
Junius  H.  Hatch 
♦Thomas  Hopkins 
Otto  S.  Hoyt 
Luther  Humphrey 
Hall  J.  Kelley 
George  W.  Kirtland 
*  Sylvester  learned 
Abiel  P.  Mead 
♦Selab  H.  Merrill 
Samuel  Nelson 
Benjamin  Nixon 
♦Henry  G.  Palmer 
Otis  Rock  wood 
John  Ross 
D.  D.  Rosseter 
Reuben  Smith 
*.XobU  D.  Strong 


1815. 
"Edward  Aiken 
Salmon  Rennet 
Dana  Clayes 
*Silas  Clnpman 
"Edward  Cone 
•Oliver  D.  Cooke 
Henry  Crawford 
•Lucius  C.  Foot 
Alfred  Gillet 
G.  H.  Green 
David  A.  Hall 
Daniel  Hemenway 
Ira  In  graham 
Leonard  E.  Lathrop 
A.VanTuylLei 
•Alonzo  Phillips 
Holden  Rhodes 
I xmis  Robbins 


Jonathan  Taylor  19  *Humphrey  Webster  Charles  Smith 

honorary.         ♦Lucas  Wbitcomb 
•C.Chaunccy,L.L.D  Joseph  Whitley 
Alex.  Proudfit,  D.  D.\* Charles  Wilcox 
•DavidEdmond.A  M  John  Willard 
H.  Seymour,  A.  M.  Hubbard  Willson  29 


• Henry  Bigelow,AM 
Jlsahel  Stone,  A.  M. 
B.  Parks,  A.  M. 

1812. 
Jonathan  Adams 
• Joseph  R.  Andrus 
Stth  S.  Arnold 
Gustavus  A.  Bird 
Stephen  Bliss 
•Isaac  N.  Cushman 
Samuel  S.  Davis 
Martin  C.  Deming 
♦Martin  Fitch 
Henry  Fuller 
AUen  Grates 
Friend  M.  Hall 
George  S.  Hcnshaw 
Oren  Hyde 
Hiram  S.  Johnson 
Chester  Long 
Daniel  O.  Morton 
Matthew  Perkins 
• William  Perrin 


HONORARY. 

Josiah  Hopkins, A. M 
Sam'l  Uonard,  A.  M 
S.  Parmelce,  A.  M. 

1814. 
Samuel  C.  Aiken 
David  Bailey 
R.  Chamberlain 
Benjamin  Chase 
Ira  Chase 
Caleb  Clark 
Nehemiah  Cutter 
Orson  Douglass 
♦Benjamin  Durkee 
Noah  Emerson 
•Pliny  Fisk 
Calvin  Foote 
Benj.  Gildersleev* 
,*  Thomas  C.  Henry 
'Edward  W.  Hooker 
*Reuel  Keith 
'George  May 


Benjamin  Pettingill  '^eor^1  R  Mmot 


♦James  K.  Piatt 
Isaac  Read 
Ashley  Sampson 
Horace  S  bum  way 
Job  S.  8wift 
Josiah  Town  26 

HONORARY. 

*G.  C.  Lyman,  D.D 
*A.  Pettingill,  A.  M 
James  Davis,  A.  M. 
1H13. 

♦Solomon  M.  Allen  Andrew  Yates,  D.  D 
Sfiicca  G.  Bragg  J.  J.  Janeway,  D.  D. 
Thomas  P.  Chapin  * Aaron  Iceland,  A.  M. 
Henry  Conant         Saro'l  S.Phelps,A M . 


Pliny  Moody 
•Willard  J.  Parker 
•Ezekiel  C.  Parka 
•Levi  Parsons 
Richard  Pearse 
•Philanthrope  Perry 
Reuben  Post 
•Noah  Smith 
Spencer  Wall 
Moses  E.  Will  son  2* 

HONORARY. 


Leavilt  Rich 


30 


C.  Southworth 
Lucius  A.  Spaffbrd 
Jesse  Strickland 
Ebenezer  Washburn 
Daniel  E.  Watrous 
Miron  Winslow 
•Samuel  Wolcott 
Silas  Wright 
David  Gould 
Isaac  Parker 
'Silas  Safford 

HONORARY. 

•Jonas  Coe,  D.  D. 
James  Laurie,  D.  D. 
S.  H.Tupper,  A.M 

1816. 
Benson  C.  Baldwin 
Horace  Belknap 
Hiram  Bingham 
Lucas  Bowen 
Ambrose  L.  Brown 
Alomo  Church 
•Charles  G.  Haines 
Edward  Hollister 
Edwin  James 
Asa  Messcr 
Nahum  Nixon 
David  Root 
Amherst  I).  Scovell 
Daniel  H.  Skinner 
Henry  Stowell 
Joel  Turrill 
David  Willson  1" 

HONORARY. 

Jo  An  Joice,  A.  M, 
F.btn'r  Hebard,  A 
Moses  Strong,  A.M. 
S.  H.  Holley,  A.  M- 

1817. 
Ethan  Allen 
•Joseph  Brown 
Jonas  Coburn 
Palmer  C.  Dorr 
Justus  W.  French 


Uriel  Fuller 
Samuel  Hitchcock 
Henry  Howe 
Enos  B.  M.  Hughes 
Thomas  Huntington 
Chauncey  G.  Lee 
lac  oh  Ar.  lAOmis 
Charles  Nicoll 
John  Russell 
F.  Gillet  Smith 
J.  C.  Southmayd 
Charles  Watrous 
•Lyman  Whitney  18 

HONORARY. 

Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D. 

'dSkinner,A.M. 
Enoch  D.  Wood- 
bridge,  A.  M. 
•SelahGridley,A.M. 
Roger  Searle,  A.  M. 
Ibr'm  Branson,  A.M 
Sylvester Haynes,  a  M 
Jonathan  Hovey,  a  m 
Erwin  Hopkins,  a  H 

1818. 
Charles  E.  Avery 
Harvey  Ball 
C.  P.  Beman 
Samuel  Center 
E.  W.  Chester 
John  Clancey 
Philetus  Clark 
Jonathan  Clement 
Dexter  Hitchcock 
'Samuel  Mostly 
William  Page 
William  Patton 
Marcus  A.  Perry 
Henry  Sheldon 
Marcus  Smith 
John  B.  Steele 
Dan  Stone 
Samuel  Tuttle 


M 


18 


honor  \  nr. 


•Chs.  Y.  Chase,  A.M. 
Lyman  Beecher,  D  D. 

1319. 
Isaac  R.  Barber 
Joseph  Bryan 
J.  L.  Burnap 
Galen  C-  Carter 
Stephen  Coburn 
Amzi  Francis 
•Ralph  Gowdy 
Beriah  Green 
•Jonathan  L.  Hals 
"Caleb  Hemenway 
David  Met  calf 
•Roswell  Mills 
Moses  G.  Noyes 
Joel  Rice 
Heman  Rood 
Selh  P.  Storrs 
Daniel  Washburn 
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*P.  T.  Williama  18 

HONORARY. 

Frank.  Shcrrill,A.M. 
James  C.  Bliss,  A.M. 
Clark  Kendrick^M 
Jlmmi  Nichols,  A.  M, 
A.H.Chappell,A.M 
Aaron  Palmer,  a  m 
1820. 

Ira  M.  Allen 
Isaac  O.  Barnes 
Albert  Bingham 
Samuel  A.  Bumstead 
Abijah  Crane 
'Edmund  Frost 
Thog.  Gildcrsleeve 
William  F.  Hall 
Myron  Lawrence 
Stephen  Olin 
James  Kimball 
Moses  Ordwau 
Alvin  H.  Parker 
Ora  Pearson 
Roswell  Pettibone 
Ozias  Seymour 
Cyrus  D.  Sheldon 
Daniel  P.  Thompson 
♦Joseph  N.  Wales 
Wm.  E.  Whitman 
James  Wilson 
M.  T.  C.  Wing  22 

HONORARY. 

Rob.  B.  Patton.A.M 
Eli  Moody,  A  .  M. 
Joel  Clapp,  A.  M. 
Benj.  Swift,  A.  M. 
1821. 

Henry  L.  Aiken 
Silas  Baldwin 
Luther  Bingham 
Uzziah  C.  Bumap 
•Wash'n  H.  Elmore 
Nathan  B.  Felton 
John  Foot 
Henry  L.  Fullerton 
Josiak  F.  Goodhue 
Roswell  Harris 
Silas  H.  Hodges 
Henry  B.  Hooker 
•Hiram  B.  Hopkins 
Ova  P.  Hoyt 
John  Ingersol 
Samuel  C.  Jackson 
Ezra  June 
Jonathan  B.  Kidder 
Charles  D.  Mallary 
Sam uel  B.  Mattocks 
Amasa  C.  Moore 
John  Stevens 
• Avery  L.  Ware  23 

HONOR*  RY. 

T.  Woodward,  w  I 
J.  P.  Batchelder,  ▲  ■ 


Zcp'h  Swift,  L  L  D 
J.  Fisher,  a  Band  m  d 
"Henry  Wheaton,A  B 
Edward  Tudor,  m  d 

1822. 
George  C.  Beckwith 
Hiram  Chamberlain 
Aaron  Church 
Moses  Church 
Bicknell  C  Cole 
Charles  K.  Field 
Roswell  M.  F.rld 
Hamilton  Goode 
"Horace  X.  Gray 
Richard  C.  Hand 
•Chester  Hinman 
George  Hoick 
John  G.  Hulctt 
Joseph  Hurlbut 
Henry  Lewia 
Lyman  Matthews 
Samuel  Miller 
Stephen  G.  Peck 
Erie  Prince 
William  Sartreant 
John  W.  Satlerlee 
Amos  Savage 
Ezra  ScovUl 


Bennet  Tyler,  t>  n 
" Henry  Axtell,  o  D 
•Jno.  V  .Henry,  lld 
E.  Huntington,  m  d 
Wm.  Anderson,  u  r> 
S.  W.  Whelpley,  a  M 
JosephA  .Gallup,  a  m 

1824. 

Mervin  Allen 
Culii in  Butler 
Joseph  T.  Clark 
Charles  Cleveland 
'Isaac  Cummings 
Nath'l  A.  Fullerton 

I.  yman  Gilbert 

II.  Goodwin 
Solomo7t  Hardy 
"Axel  I  lay  ward 
Fred'k  A.  Hubbell 
Cyrus  Hudson 
Cephas  H.  Kent 
Rial  Luke 
Arthur  Latham 
Elijah  W.  Plumb 
Frye  B.  Bced 
*Jared  Rice 

lit  a  Sanford 


j  Otis  Smith 
'Dan  I  S  Southmayd 

Isaac  JY.  Sprague      ,  /r>/m  ^ 

Bradford  L.  Wales 


2ti' 


J.  L.  Van  Doren 

HONORARY. 

Moses  Hale,  M  u 
J.  L.  Comstock,  m  d 
Frederick  Ford,  m  d 

A  M 

Benjamin  F.  London 
Benjamin  W.Dewey 
Abijah  Blanchard 
Joseph  Sawyer 
Mason  Knapen 
Ebenezer  Brown 
Eben  H.  Dorman 

1823. 
Joseph  Battell 
"Julian  G.  Buel 
Harvey  Button 
John  S.  Chipman 
Merritt  Clark 
Thomas  J.  Conant 
Alva  Day 
David  L.  Farnham 
'Benjamin  Hagar 
Francis  Markoc 
I  Amis  McDonald 
Edgar  L.  Ormsbce 
Addison  Parker 
Miner  Pratt 
John  B.  Shaw 
Eli  B.  Smith 
Lucius  L.  Tilden 
Alex.  Twilight 

RART. 

H.  Humphrey ,  D  D 


24 


R.  A.  Watkins 

HONORARY. 
A  M 

Joel  R.  Arnold 
Eli  Hunter 
'Amos  Drury 
•Robert  Temple 
Joseph  Battell 
Ephraitn  Paddock 
Jonathan  Wales 
Royal  Turner 
James  Spalding,  M  d 
Edward  Lamb,  m  d 
Samuel  Head,  m  o 
I.  V.  Rensselaer,  M  I 

1825. 

Horace  Eaton 
Joel  Fisk 
Ckauneey  W.  Fitch 
George  D.  Gordon 
Walter  Follett 
Israel  Hamilton 
Merit  Harmon 
Harvey  O.  Higley 
Herman  Hooker 
Ezra  E.  Kinns 
Job  H.  Martin 
Anson  Rood 
Stephen  S.  Sheldon 
ISiJohn  Spaulding 
Job  8.  Swift 
Asuhel  C.  Washburn 


James  B.  Wilcox  17 

HONORARY. 

"EdwardTurner,  a  M 
Richard  C.  Morso 
Benjamin  B.  Smith 
John  Kellogg,  a  u 
Charles  Walker,  a  ■ 
Thumag  Fhtchtr,  a  M 
Adtn  Kendrick,  *  o 
Paul  Wheeler,  u  o 
William  Boss,  k  d 
"David- Palmer,  m  V 


John  A.  Avery 
Philip  Battel! 
Ebenezer  C.  Beach 
Je-dediah  S.  Bushnell 
"Edm.  Chamberlain 


John  W.  Ch 
Ferris  Fitch 
Solomon  Foot 
Edwin  Hall 
"Nelson  Higley 
Stth  H.  Keeler 
John  A.  Murray 
Martin  M.  Post 
Luther  Shaw 
Adorns  Shepherd 
Erdiz  Tenney 
Joseph  Thatcher 
John  Thompson 
Wm.  Y.  Warren  19 

HONORARY. 

Benj.  Silliman,Ll.O 
a  u 

Joseph  Ckickermjf 
Moses  Chase 
.Isabel  Pamelso 
Robert  Pierpont 
Roswell  Weston 

1827.***$ 
Joseph  8.  Clark 
Robert  L.  Cook 
Joseph  Fuller 
•Jed'h  C.  Pa 
Royal  W.  Peake 
John  B.  Preston 
Lucius  M.  Purdy 
Thomas  Sawyer 
Henry  Smith 
Amos  Tuttle 
Charles  Whipple 
John  Wild 
Enoch  C.  Wines 
Pliny  R.  Wright  14 

HONORARY. 

Gordon  Newell,  a  u 

1828. 
Samuel  Allen 
"8.  R.  Burrows 
Joseph  N.  Chipman 
.Yathaniei  C.  Clarks 
Samuel  W.  Cozzena 
•Edward  C.EeiU^ 
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Samuel  Ererts 
John  Goodrich 
Fred'k  W.  Hopkins 
Amzi  Jones 
Freeman  Lana 
Scndoi  B.  Munger 
John  J.  Owen 
John  M.  Parker 
Ira  Ptttibont 


A  M 

Amasa  Buck 
Salmon  Hurlbut 
Jarvis  Z.  Nichols 
John  J.  Ship  herd 
Fayette  Shipherd 
Sumner  A.  Webber 

1831. 
"Edwin  M.  Barber 


•Ephraim  Spaulding  Nelson  Barbour 
Benjamin  P.  Stone    Harvey  Curtis 
•Wheeloch  S.Stone 
David  B.  Tower  19 

HONORARY. 

John  Mattocks,  a  m 
Hiland  Hurlbut,  A  M 
Leland  Howard,  A  • 
Jona.  8.  Green,  a  m 
John  Holbrook,  a  m 

1829. 
Edward  D.  Barber 
Richard  R.  Bolton 
Paschal  Carter 
G.  C.  V.  Eastman 
Cyras  Farwell 
Sheridan  Guitteau 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield 
Samuel  8.  Howe 
Calvin  T.  Hulburd 
David  T.  Kimball 
Edwin  Lawrence 
Henry  B.  Northup 
William  T.  Page 
Truman  M.  Post 
Daniel  Roberts 
H  ash' ton  Roosevelt 
Thomas  J.  Sawyer 
"Roll in  F.  Strong  It 

HONORARY 

Silas  Bowen.  n  d 
Zaccheus  Bass,  m  d 

A  M 

Samuel  C.  Loveland 
Moses  In  palls 


Jonathan  Meriam 
"Noah  Hawley 
John  Smith 
1830. 
Alexander  W.  Bucl 
Romeo  H.  Hoyt 
(ieorge  B.  Ida 
Hiram  Jones 
Nehemiah  H.  Losey 
Samuel  Newbury 
William  H.  Parker 
k James  Randies 
John  Stewart 
John  Stocker 
Gilbert  T.ThompBon 
Francis  P.  Whipple 
Horace  Wilcox  13 

HONORART. 

Nonh  Webnter,  li.d 
A.  G.  Dana,  ■  d  Tobias 


Daniel  H.  Deacon 
Bela  Fancher 
Epbraim  H.  Farrar 
"John  M.  Hooker 
Daniel  Howard 
George  C.  Hyde 
Ezra  Jones 
Samuel  A.  Kirby 
Nathaniel  0.  Preston 
David  S.  Sheldon 
Albert  Smith 
Buel  W.  Smith  15 

HONORARY. 

J.  B.  Williams,  lld 
J.  L.  Kingsley,  lld 

A  K 

Willard  ChUd 
Joel  Btjington 
Dorastus  Wooster 
Pierpont  Isham 

1832. 
William  M.  Bass 
Joshua  Bates 
Jonathan  Blanchard 
Edward  Carrington 
Jesse  Caswell 
William  D.  Cooke 
John  T.  Doolittle 
Caleb  B.  Harrington 
William  J.  Hoppin 
"Elijah  K.  Hubbard 
Kphraim  H.  Jenney 
Daniel  Ladd 
Robert  F.  Lawrence 
R.  S.  Lockwood 
•5.  L.  Matthews 
John  Mattocks 
Henry  B.  M'CIare 
James  Meacham 
Charles  Miller 
Andrew  Naudain 
"Aureltus  H.  Post 
Bt-nj.  W.  Reynolds 
William  Scales 
Horace  Seymour 
Homer  H.  Stewart 
John  S.  Storrs 
Halsey  R.  Wing  27 

HONORARY. 

Joel  Green,  m  d 
Josiah  W.  Hale,  m  d 

A 


Winslow  C.  Watson 
Jnlius  C.  Hubbell 
Silas  Crane 
1833. 
Hiram  A.  Babcock 
John  C.  Bates 
Ward  Bollard 
Hiram  Carlton 
Philo  G.  Cooke 
Azariah  R.  Graves 
Joel  S.  Graves 
Joseph  £.  Hallock 
•Thomas  H.  Hubbell 
Eliexer  J.  Marsh 
George  Martin 
Charles  N.  Mat  toon 
*Lamson  Miner 
C.  F.  Muxzy 
'Leonard  Rawson 
'Ezekiel  S.  Sayres 
E.  S.  Seymour 
Marcus  Skinner 
Wm.  L.  G.  Smith 
Benoni  Thompson 
Jesse  Walker 
Edw'd  S.Warren  23 

HONORARY. 

Absalom  Peters,  D  d 

Eli  Hyde  * 
William  Mitchell 
Lyman  Coleman 
Cyrus  Mason 
William  S.  Perkins 
Isaac  Westcott 


Anson  R-  Hard 
Peter  C. 
Thomas  H.  Pi 
1834. 
Benjamin  B.  Allen 
Charles  H.  Blair 
Lucien  C.  Boynton 
Josiah  B.  Clark 
Miron  M.  Dean 
Cyrus  B.  Drako 
"Alanson  Fish 
Russell  L.  Galusha 
Charles  Goodrich 
Hiram  A.  Graves 
Thomas  8.  Hubbard 
Henry  T.  Huggins 
Charles  W.  Jewett 
Calvin  D.Noble 
Charles  Paulk 
Lyman  B.  Peet  • 
James  T.  Phelps 
Orson  Rockwell 
Seth  Sabine 
Asa  B.  Smith  '  1 
Oliver  H.  Staples 
William  H.  Starr 
James  A.  B.  Stone 
De  Witt  C.  Walker 


HONORARY. 

Dana  Lamb,  a  M 
John  Pierpont,  a  it 
Eben.  N.  Briggs,  a  at 
William  Hebard,  a  x 
Horace  Green,  a  x 
I.  Southworth,  h  d 

1835. 
Nathaniel  A.  Balch 
Edward  S.  Barrett 
Prentiss  Bates 
Rufus  K.  Bellamy 
John  Boynton 
Milton  Bradley 
BushrodW.  Converse 
David  Dobie 
James  M.  Fhgg 
John  G.  Foote 
Theodore  Gay 
Daniel  Gibbs 
Lemuel  Grosvenor 
Henry  Hall 
Curtis  K.  Harvey 
Asa  Hemenway 
Milo  J.  Hickok 
Edward  F.  Hodges 
Edwin  Hoyt 
Alex'der  C  Hunter 
Harvey  D.  Kitchell 
Spencer  Mattison 
Allen  K.  Merrill 
James  Moore 
Allen  B.  My  res 
George  W.  Parker 
James  H.  Phelps 
Darwin  H.  Ranney 
Merrill  Richardson 
R.  D.  C.  Robbins 
Zalmon  A.  Storrs 
Samuel  R.  Thrall 
Norman  N.  Wood 
Steph.  R.Wright  34 

HONORARY. 

Eben'r  Burgess,  D  d 
A  M 

\Jedediah  Bushnell 
George  B.  Manser 
Reuben  Spauldmg 
Uames  Anderson 
Merrill  Bates 
Charles  Linsley 
Win.  S.  Southworth 
Azcl  Spsulding 

1836. 
Samuel  A.  Benton 
Joshua  D.  Berry 
Aaron  H.  Bigelow 
John  Blake 
Calvin  P.  Bliss 
Charles  E.  Bowen 
Nathan  S,  Boynton 
James  D.  Butler 
Calvin  B.  Cady 


Geo.C.Whitlock  25  John  E.  Claghorn 
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Louis  Doolittle 
William  D.Griswold 
Zcbulon  Jones 
Louis  S.  Lovell 
William  S.  Martin 
Merritt  Mattison 
David  Mower 
Josiah  W.  Poet 
Ashley  Samson 
Calvin  Sheldon 
Asael  B.  Watroua 
•George  S.  Swift 
♦Samuel  C.  Swift 
Robert  R.  Wells 
John  H.  Whiteside 
Samuel  M.  Wood  25 

HOHORART. 

Alexis  Ward,  a  m 
B.  Davenport,  a  m 

1*37. 
Chauncey  Abbott 
John  Adams 
Sheridan  F.  Bates 
Sylvan  as  Bates 
William  Bates 
Elias  B.  Burton 
William  J.  Brown 
William  H.  Conkey 
Rufns  C.  Cushman 
Ed  son  Forbes 
Joseph  Huntington 
Henry  Page 
John  Ramsdell 
Amos  J.  Larason 
Henry  A.  Sheldon 
George  W.  Strong 
Lucius  A.  Swift 
William  Warner 
Leonard  H.  Wheeler 
William  Wines 
John  T.  Wolcott 
Julius  L.  Wyraan22 

HONORARY. 
A.  M. 

William  C.  Fowler 
Harvey  F.  Leavitt 
Samuel  M.  Worcester 
Thomas  Kidder 
Lorenzo  Sheldon 
Joseph  Perkins 
Alman  L.  Miner 

163d 
Henry  W.  Allen 
Nathan  Barton 
William  F.  Bascom 
•Osman  R.  Castle 
William  F.  Dibble 
James  M.  Douglass 
Edward  E.  Eastman 
Asa  Farwell 
Alfred  A.  Finney 
Andrew  S.  Flower 
David  Foote 
Stillinan  Foote 


S.  P.  Giddings 
Storrs  Halt 
John  Hough,  Jr 
Clark  B.  Hubbard 
Azariah  Hyde 
Daniel  Helsey 
Henry  Kingsley 
John  J.  Lalting 
Nathaniel  C.  Locke 
Gad  Lyman 
N.  A.  McMillan 
Jonathan  F.  Moore 
Sylvester  L.  Nevins 
F.  W.  Olmstead 
Rufus  B.  Olmstead 
James  W.  Ransom 
George  F.  Rugglea 
Jona.  A.  Shepard 
Samuel  S.  Sherman 
Horatio  A.  Smith 
John  C.  Smith 
Kbenezer  H.  Squicr 
Enos  Stevens 
Byron  Sunderlin 
Jesse  E.  Tenney 
Edgar  P.  Wadhams 
George  S.  Walden 
John  H.  Weir 
John  G.  Wellington 
Philander  Wilder 
E.  R.  Wright  4 

HOHORART. 

George  E.Piereey  D  D 
Sol.  Stoddard,  a  m 
Cyrus  IV.  Hodges.  A  u 

y  1839* 
Hiram  Bingham 
Charles  C.  Bisbee 
John  Bradshaw 
Gorham  B.  Clark 
D.  S.  F.  Douglass 
Edwin  Everest 
Bethel  Farrand 
Mclvill  L.  Gray 
Zera  Hamilton 
James  Harran 
David  L.  Hough 
William  A.  Howard 
Samuel  Hurlbut 
W.  L.  James 
William  F.  Kent 
Daniel  L.  Kapen 
S.  S.  Lathrop 
Alexander  McLean 
George  A.  Miller 
Anson  H.  Parmelee 
Kinne  Prescott 
Joseph  A.  Ranney 
Timothy  E.  Ranney 
Wcrdcn  Reynolds 
Moses  RobinBon 
Myron  W.  Safford 
John  G.  Saxe 
Luther  H.  Sheldon 


Edward  S.Shumway 
Jamas  H.  Smith 
Calvin  T.  Solace 
Erastus  C.  Spooner 
Eliphalet  Y.  Swift 
George  S.  Swift 
Lathrop  Taylor 
Norman  H.  Wright 
T.K  Wright  37 

HOKORART. 

A.  H.  Everett,  led 
Wm.  Jackson,  D  D 

A  M 

Alex'der  C.  Twining 
Charles  B.  Adams 
Augustus  C.  Hand 
John  F.  Stone 
Samuel  Chipman 

1840. 
Julius  A.  Beckwith 
Samuel  W.  Cheney 
Henry  B.  Farrar 
Henry  G.  Foote 
Orson  G.  Foster 
Matthew  D.  Gordon 
Jeremiah  Hatch 
Peter  Henderson 
Henry  N.  Hudson 


Edward  W.  Johnson 
Myron  W.  Johnson 
Adam  Johnston 
Ly sander  Kelsey 
Edward  P.  King 
Alexander  Miller 
Alfred  Miller 
E.  C.  S  Miller 
George  Page 
Edward  J.  Phelps 
Ezra  W.  Sherman 
Royal  G.  Wilder  21 

HONORARY. 

T.  P.  Red6eld,  a  m 
S.  B.  Colby,  a  h 

Rollin  D.  H.  Allen 
Lucas  Dorland 
Darius  M.  Linsley 
Julian  M.  Loveland 
Adam  K.  Miller  6 

HOHORART. 

Thos.  W.  Jenkyn,  d  d 

a  m 
Cyrus  PrindJe 
Vernon  Wolcott 
Joshua  B.  Graves 
Charles  Doolittle 


Whole  number  of  Alumni, 


In  addition  to  these,  254  recommended 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Castlcton  Medical 
School,  have  received  from  this  College 
the  degree  of  M.  D.,  hut  their  names  are 
given  in  the  list  of  the  alumni  of  the  Cas- 
tlcton School. 


Sectioh  V. 

Castleton  Medical  College. 

The  first  course  of  medical  lectures 
given  in  Vermont  was  delivered  in  Cas- 
tleton, by  Doctors  Selah  Grid  ley,  Theo- 
dore Woodward  and  John  L.  Caxier,  com- 
mencing in  March,  1818.  By  an  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Vermont,  October 
29,  1816,  the  charter  of  a  medical  school, 
to  be  called  the  Castleton  MedUal  wr/eademy, 
was  granted  to  Selah  Gridley,  Theodore 
Woodward  and  their  associates  and  sue- 
cessors.  A  faculty  was  organized,  and 
the  first  course  of  lectures  under  the  char* 
ter,  commenced  November  15, 1618.  Oc- 
tober 27,  1819,  it  was  "enacted  by  th» 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont, 
i  that  the  president,  with  the  consent  of 
the  professors  of  Castleton  Medical  Acad- 
emy, shall  have  power  to  give,  and  con- 
fer those  honors  and  degrees,  which  arc 
usually  given  in  medical  institutions,  on 
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such  students  of  said  academy  as  they 
shall  find  worthy  thereof."  By  an  act  of 
November  7, 1822,  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution was  altered  to  The  Vermont  Acade- 
my of  Medicine.  In  1820,  a  conventional 
connexion  was  formed  between  this  insti- 
tution and  Middlebury  college,  by  which 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  were  con- 
ferred on  such  students  of  the  institution 
as  were  found  worthy,  either  at  the  annual 
commencement  of  Middlebury  college,  or 
at  the  annual  commencement  in  Castle- 
ton  at  the  close  of  each  lecture  term, 
which  connexion  ceased  to  exist  in  1837. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin,  and 
much  of  ita  prosperity  in  subsequent  years, 
to  the  enterprize,  resources  and  unwearied 
exertions  of  Doctors  Gridley  and  Wood- 
ward .  The  amount  of  patronage  received 
bv  this  school  and  its  successful  opera- I 
tion  until  1838,  arc  highly  commendatory 
of  the  wisdom  of  its  trustees  and  the  abili- 
ty of  its  teachers.  Until  1835,  lectures 
were  given  in  one  annual  lecture  term  of 
14  weeks ;  during  the  years  1835,  '36  and 
'37,  the  lecture  terms  were  semi-annual, 
the  spring  term  commencing  in  March, 
and  the  fall  term  in  August-— each  term 
being  14  weeks.  Near  the  anticipated 
opening  of  the  spring  term  of  1838,  the 
severe  indisposition  of  professor  Wood- 
ward, which  terminated  his  career  of  use- 
fulness, and  the  unexpected  declination 
of  two  members  of  the  faculty  to  engage 
in  the  organization  of  a  rival  school,  and 
some  other  unpropitious  events,  served 
to  interrupt  and  suspend  the  operations  of 
the  school  during  the  two  following  years. 

In  1830,  the  Vermont  Academy  of 
Medicine  was  re-organized  and  anew  fac- 
ulty elected,  and  in  March,  1840,  the  school 
was  re-opened  by  an  annual  spring  term 
of  14  weeks.  After  reverses  so  severe,  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  confidence  and 
patronage  would  at  once  be  regained  by 
the  institution.  The  anticipations,  how- 
ever, of  its  friends  were  more  than  real- 
ized, both  in  this  and  the  succeeding  ses- 
sion, and  their  efforts  were  unremitted  to 
place  the  school  on  a  permanent  basis 
with  advantages  equal  to  any  in  the  coun- 
try. During  the  year  1841,  the  lecture 
rooms  were  entirely  remodeled,  so  as  to 
combine  the  most  perfect  convenience, 
neatness  and  elegance.  The  material  of 
the  anatomical  museum  has  recently  been 
much  increased  by  the  accession  of  pro- 
fessor McClintock's  splendid  preparations 
and  paintings ;  and  a  new  room,  30  feet 
by  SO,  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  neat  and 
commodious  manner,  for  their  reception  | 
and  exhibition.  There  has  also  been  ad- 
ded, in  a  «•  pa  rate  apartment,  cabinets  of 
materia  medics  and  mineralogy. 
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By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  pass- 
ed October  22, 1841,  the  name  of  the  Ver- 
mont Academy  of  Medicine  was  altered  to 
the  Castleton  Medical  College,  which  was 
deemed  more  expressive  of  the  character 
and  chartered  privileges  of  the  school. 
The  libraries  of  the  resident  faculty,  which 
are  accessible  to  pupils  of  the  reading 
term  and  private  lectures,  render  the  priv- 
ileges of  reading  as  ample  and  valuable  as 
can  be  enjoyed  in  any  other  institution  in 
the  country.  The  advantages  of  well  con- 
ducted reading  terms  and  private  lectures, 
are  regarded  by  the  faculty  of  this  school, 
as  scarcely  secondary  to  public  lectures ; 
and  it  is  their  design  to  approximate  so 
far  as  practicable  to  the  collegiate  system 
of  regular  and  frequent  recitations  and  in- 
structions, and  surveilance  of  the  reading 
of  medical  students.  The  annual  course 
of  lectures  in  Castlcton  Medical  College, 
commences  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
March  and  continues  14  weeks.  The  fee 
for  admission  to  all  the  lectures  is  $55; 
the  graduation  fee  is  $16.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  by  the 
president,  on  such  candidates  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  designated  by  a  majority  of  the  faculty. 

During  the  interval  of  the  public  lec- 
tures, instruction  is  given  to  student*  at 
the  college  by  the  resident  members  of 
the  faculty,  doctors  McClintock,  Perkins 
and  Jamieson.  This  instruction  consists 
of  reading  and  recitation  by  classes,  and 
a  summer  course  of  lectures,  on  the  ana- 
tomical tissues  and  physiology ;  botany 
and  indigenous  materia medica,and  chem- 
istry;  also,  a  fall  or  winter  course  on 
anatomy  and  operative  surgery.  It  is 
especially  the  design  of  this  institution  to 
afford  facilities  and  means  so  ample,  for 
the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  that  country  students  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  cities,  at 
an  increased  pecuniary  expenditure,  and 
the  exposure  of  health  and  morals. 

CATALOGUE. 
coapoSATtos,  orrtcaas  ado  gbaduatis. 
Etected.  Presidents.  Elit> 

18l8-Sclah  Gridley,  A.  M.  1819 
1810  J.  P.  Batchelder,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  1820 
1820  Joseph  A.  Gallup,  A.M.,  M.D.  1823 
1824  William  Tullcy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  1839 
1830  Horace  Green,  M.  D.  1841 
1841  James  McClintock,  M.  D. 

Corporation. 

1818  *8elah  Gridley,  A.  M.  1825 

1818  *Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D.  1840 

1818   T.P.Matthews, A.M.  1820 

1810  •Hon.  C.  Langdon,  A.  M.  1830 
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1819 

1619 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1820 
1820 
18  » 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1825 
1827 
1828 
1823 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1839 
1*39 
1839 
1839 
1939 
1839 

1818 
1819 
IH2 1 
1834 
1839 
1840 
1841 

1818 
1B19 
1821 
1823 
1839 

1818 


1818 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1820 
1820 


1824 
1827 
1835 
1830 

1*27 

1839 


1839 

1838 
1838 
1840 


Rev.  Elihu  Smith,  A.  M.  1831 
'Leonard  E.  Lathrop,  A.  B.  1829 
•John  Meacham,  Esq.  1639 

John  Goodwin,  Esq.  1825 

James  Adams,  Esq. 

Hon.  Zimri  Howe,  A.M. 

J. I\  Batchelder,  A.HnM.  D.  1822 

J.  A.  Gallup,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  1824 

Amos  Eaton,  A.  M.  1822 

Jonathan  Allen,  M.  D. 

William  Anderson,  M.  D. 

Rev.  Ethan  Smith, 

Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 

Hon.  C.  K.  Williams,  A  M. 

Henry  Howe,  A.  M. 

Wm.  Tully,A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Benj.  F.  Langdon,  A.  M. 

Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D. 
•Selah  H.  Merrill,  A.  M. 
•Samuel  Moulton,  Esq. 

Ezekiel  Bucl,  Esq. 
"Orlando  Nelson  Dana,  Esq. 

Jonathan  D.  Woodward,  M.D. 

Chester  Spencer,  Esq. 

Aruna  W.  Hyde,  Esq. 

M.  G.  Langdon,  Esq. 

Oliver  R.  Harris,  Esq. 

Timothy  W.  Rice,  Esq. 

Secretaries, 

Thomas  P.  Matthews,  A.  M 
•Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D. 

Hon.  Zimri  Howe,  A.  M. 

Selah  H.  Merrill, A.M. 
•Orlando  I*.  Dana,  Esq. 

Timothy  W.  Rice,  Esq. 

Israel  Davey,  Esq. 

Treasurers. 
Noah  Hoit, 

•Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D. 
John  Goodwin,  Esq. 
B.  F.  Langdon, 
Isaac  T.  Wright,  Esq. 

Professors. 

•Selah  Gridley,  A.  M., 

Tkeo.  and  I'rac.  of  Medicine 

and  Materia  Medica,  1820 
Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D., 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  1839 
J.  Leconte  Cazier,  A.  M., 

Chcm.,  Anat.  and  Physiology,  1819 
Thos.  P.  Matthews,  A.  M., 

Chem.,  Jlnat.  and  Physiology,  1 820 
John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1822 
Selah  GVidley,  A.  M., 

Clin,  Prat,  and  Med.  Juris.,  1824 
Thos.  P.  Matthews,  A.  M., 

Chemistry,  1821 
Amos  Katon,  A.  M., 

Botany, Chem.  and  .Vat.  Phil.,  1826 
Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D., 
Theory  and  Practice  and 

Materia  Medica,  1623 


1819 
1821 
1834 
1839 

1840 
18-11 


1819 
1821 

1825 
1839 


1822 
1822 
1824 

1825 
1826 
1826 

1628 
1833 
1835 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1841 

1841 
1841 

16*1 
1841 
1841 
1841 


Registrars  of  the  Faculty. 

1823  *Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D. 
1839   Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D. 

Graduates. 


William  Anderson,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1824 
Jonathan  Allen,  M.  D.f 

Mat.  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  1629 
William  Tully,  M.  D., 

Theory  and  Practice  and 

Alden  March,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1835 
Lewis  C.Beck.M.  Dn 

Botany  and  Chemistry,  1832 
Amos  Eaton,  A.  M., 

Natural  Philosophy,  1828 
Solomon  Foot,  A.  M., 

Natural  Philosophy,  1833 
John  D* Wolfe, A.M., 

Chemistry  and  Nat.  History,  1639 
James  H.  Armsby,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1839 
Horace  Green,  M.  D., 

Theory  and  Prac.  of  Physic,  1841 
Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D., 

Mat.  Medica  and  Obstetrics. 
James  Hadley,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  1841 
Robert  Nelson,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1840 
James  Bryan,  M.  D., 

Surgery  and  Med.  Juris.,  1841 
McCli 


lintock,  M.  D., 
Special  and 
Surgical  Anatomy. 
Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D., 

Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Surgery. 
C  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 
Physiology,  Gen.  Pathology 
and  Operative  Obstetrics. 
David  M. Reese,  M.  D., 

Theo.  and  Prac.  of  Medicine. 
Wm.  C.  Wallace,  M.  D., 
Ophthalmic  Anat.  and  Surgery. 
William  Mather,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
William  P.  Russell, 


1839 


1819-20. 
Dan  Pond 
Franklin  Shaw 

1620-'2l. 
Leonard  Chase 
* 

Horace  Parker 
Joseph  Perkins 
Alva  Southard 
Edward  Tudor. 

1821  -22. 
Franklin  Bradley 
•Luther  Deming 
Benjamin  Dewey 


Joel  Faircbild 
•Greenleaf  Fiiield 
2  Frederick  Ford 
Moore  Hoit 
•CharleB  Luce 
Nathan  Farnsworth  Zina  Pitcher 
Joel  Rice 
John  Smith 
Jedediah  Smith 
Dan'l  Sturtevant.  13 

HONORARY. 

Moses  Hale. 

1822-23. 
Calvin  Brown 
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Simeon  Cook 
John  Currie 
Arte  mas  Doane 
•George  Ellis 
Jesso  Everett 
James  Forsythe 
Dana  Hyde 
Paul  Moore 
Eliakim  Paul 
Moses  Porter 
Truman  Shaw 
Socrates  Smith 
Horace  Shumway 
Dan  C.  Stone 
Carter  D.  Stone 
Sewell  Walker.  17 

HONORARY. 

William  Anderson 
"Ebn'r  Huntington. 

l823-'24. 
Benjamin  Bailey 
Isaac  Bailey 
Bushnell  Carey 
Albert  Clarke 
"Asa  Cogswell 
Cephas  Dunning 
Stephen  Farrington 
John  Geraedet 
Isaac  Garrison 
George  Graves 
*Almon  Green 
Hinman  Griswold 
Nathaniel  Hall 
Cheater  Johnson 
Roswell  Kinney 
"Edward  Lewis 
Alvan  McAllister 
Wm.  McLeod 
Hiram  Paddock 
Benjamin  Palmer 
John  Pettcs 
Frederick  Scofield 
David  Shepard  ' 
Lemuel  Sherwood 
Albert  Smith 
William  Snow 
•Stilman  Spanlding 
Heman  Tncker 
George  Tuttle 
Peter  Van  Keuren 
Jacob  Van  8ycktin 
Thomas  Weatherell 
Hexekiah  Wells 
J.D.Woodward.  34 

HONORARY. 

Samuel  Head 
Edward  Lamb 
James  Spanlding 
J.  Van  HenBselaer. 

1884-25. 
Jonathan  Abbott 
Thomas  Baldwin 
Asaliel  Beach 
Bell 


Franklin  Branch 
Alanson  Burroughs 
Charles  Burrows 
Davis  Carpenter 
Silas  Clarke 
Peter  Ferris 
Moses  Ludwig 
Nathaniel  Manning 
John  McClary 
Angus  McDearmid 
James  McKee 
Jean  B.  Meilleur 
Oliver  B.  Norton 
Stephen  Ostrander 
John  Phelps 
Gustavus  Pope 
Harold  Pope 
Henry  Proctor 
Thos.  Gildersleeve 
"Ralph  Gowdy 
Horace  Green 
Lowell  Guernsey 
Henry  Haile 
Moses  Hart 
John  Hastings 
Isaac  Ives 
Judah  C.  Landon 
Ebenezer  Lindsey 
Abram  Lowell 
Lorenzo  Sheldon 
Socrates  Sherman 
Whipple  Spooner 
Robert  Stevenson 
Joseph  Sutphen 
•John  Webb 
Roswell  Webb 
Hosea  Wheeler 
Charles  White 
Thos.  Wilkinson 
Gaius  Wood.  44 

HONORARY. 

William  Bass 
Adin  Kendrick 
•David  Palmer 
Paul  Wheeler. 

1825-'26. 
Amos  Allen 
Wm.  Backus 
Russel  Bailey 
Augustus  Bige  Is  w 
Elliot  Brown 
Harvey  Carpenter 
Jervis  Carey 
Larkin  B.  Cole 
Stephen  Collins 
Abner  Dayton 
•John  French 
Nathan  Gale 
Thomas  IngallB 
David  Joyslin 
Ariel  Kendrick 
Samuel  Kimball 
'Calvin  Lewis 


G.  M.  Millspaugh 
John  Merrill 
Benjamin  Morgan 
Samuel  Nichols 
Nelson  Peck 
Amos  Pollard 
Fletcher  Ransom 
•Eli  Reed 
Joseph  Richards 
Alonao  Rockwell 
Leonard  Root 
Martin  Root 
John  Rowan 
Warren  Sargent 
David  Smiley 
Edward  Smith 
Dudley  Waller 
L.  G.  Whiting.  36 

HONORARY. 

Locke  Chandler 
John  Diekerson 
Petor  Millspaugh 
Porter. 

1826-  27. 
George  Armington 
Ira  Bachus 
Ira  Barton 
Hiram  Brown 
Reuben  Chapman 
Jonathan  Colvin 
Daniel  Corliss 
Alexander  Cowles 
EberCrandall 
John  W.  Crane 
Samuel  Fifield 
Charles  Gidney 
Joshua  Hall 
Abijah  Howard 
Nathan  Judson 
Lester  Kingsley 
Ezra  Loom  is 
Ezra  Mulford 
Thomas  J.  Noyes 
Fletcher  Ransom 
Alvah  Randall 
Maro  M'L.  Reed 
Cyrenus  Thompson 
Luther  Tracy 
Benj.  Van  Zandt 
Harvey  Vinton 

S.  Whiting.  27 

HONORARY. 

John  L.  Chandler 
Waitstill  Ranney. 

1827-  28. 
John  V.  W.  Abbott 
George  Allen 
Job  Boggs 
•Jeremiah  Burge 
Alvah  Carpenter 
Abijah  Case 
Jonathan  Chandler 
Benj.  F.  Cornell 
Ira 


John  Drake 
Atherton  Hall 
Caleb  Hill 
James  Hough 
Henry  Laughlin 
David  McCluer 
James  H.  Morton 
David  Parker 
Chester  Perkins 
Alvah  Paul 
Seth  S.  Ransom 
Wareham  Root 
Asa  Snell 

Erasmus  D.  Warner 
Nathaniel  White 
M.  W.  Woodward 
Dan  Wright.  26 

HONORARY. 

Jaim-8  Carter 
Frederick  Hall 
Jonathan  Mosher. 

l828-'29. 
James  Allen 
B  F.Bosworth 
Edward  Brace 
Isaac  Branch 
James  C.  Brown 
John  F.  Burdick 
Nathan  Collins 
Robert  B.  Cram 
Charles  Chandler 
Horace  Eaton 
Ira  M.  Fraser 
Amos  A.  Frisbie 
Zophar  W.  Furbur 
Harmon  Hurlburt 
Henry  Kilburn 
Algernon  S.  Lewis 
Franklin  Moulton 
Horace  Seaman 
Hiram  Sheldon 
Guy  B.  Shepard 
John  Steele 
Jenerson  Stone 
John  N.  Sumner 
Lemuel  W.  Weeks 
F.  Wheelock.  25 

HONORARY. 

William  Bigelow 
Caleb  Burge 
Elial  Foote. 

1829. 
Pelog  C.  Barlow 
Savillion  Belknap 
James  D.  Button 
Charles  Clark 
John  Collins 
Asa  Fitch 
Henry  K.  Foote 
Jonathan  Foote 
John  Gilbert 
Ira  Hatch 
James  Heath 
Wm.  A.  Hitchcock 
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Asahel  Houghton 
Robert  Kelsey 
Isaac  Monroe 
James  F.  Mazuzan 
Amoa  Nickerson 
George  1'eeta 
T.  F.  Parker 
Alex.  Steele 
Cyrus  Sayles 
James  M.  Willaon 
David  Wilson 
Albert  Wright  24 

HONORARY. 

Chichester  Brown 
John  Fox 
Henry  Green 
Samuel  McClclIan. 

1830. 
Dudley  Bebee 
Erskine  G.  Clark 
Charles  V.  Dyer 
•O.  H.  Douglass 
William  C.  Fox 
Sidney  S.*Gibbs 
Thomas  D.  Lee 
Jonas  C.  Maine 
Harvey  Marvin 
Wesley  C.  Norwood 
Marcus  O.  Porter 
Julius  Roberts 
Elisha  H.  Rock  wood 
Charles  Smith 
Lucius  Smith 
K inland  T.  Warner 
Benadan  Kaason.  17 

HONORARY. 

Stephen  Brown»on 
Cornelius  Hohnea 
James  Post 
Robert  Saffbrd. 

1831. 
James  B.  Ashley 
Smith  A.  Boughton 
James  R.  Blanchard 
Ana  Clemans 
Wm.  U.  Edgerton 
J.  McComb  Foster 
Royal  Gurley 
Theodore  Lewis 
Edward  J.  Moore 
Abiathar  Pollard 
Erasmus  D.  Post 
Wrn.  P.  Proudfit 
John  P.  Robinson 
Alex.  J.  8pencer 
Abram  D.  Smith 
Simeon  P.  Smith 
Harvey  Smith 
Lyman  Thompson 
J.W.Chamberlin.  10 

HONORARY. 

Theodore  May 
Edwin  L.  Miner 
Henry  Sargeant 


Cornelius  Van  Dyke 

1833. 
Chauncey  Black 
G.  W.  Blake 
Herrick  Bromley 
Chauncey  Brush 
Salmon  Brush 
Augustus  Case 
Phineas  Kenyon 
Orimel  Martin 
Cornelius  Orras 
John  H.Philip 
Matthews  Ransom 
Luman  Tenny 
Spencer  Ward 
Dexter  Fox 
Samuel  Hopkins 
Lorenzo  Hubbard 
Adams  Weston 
Joshua  Kendall 
Dayton  Spencer.  19 

HONORARY. 

Virgil  M.  Dow 
William  Richards 
Baltus  Van  Kluck. 

1833. 
Jabez  Allen 
Vine  A.  Alien 
James  H.  Armsby 
Ezra  F.  Barker 
Joseph  Bates 
Lemuel  W.  BriggB 
Martin  H.  Cowles 
Volney  Danforth 
Daniel  Durgan 
Harvey  G.  Ford 
John  Gailey 
Thos.  B.  Glysson 
William  Gorham 
Daniel  Gould 
John  Gurley 
E.  W.  Howard 
John  L.  Near 
Wesley  Newcomb 
Thomas  Richards 
Calvin  Spencer 
A.  Stoutenburgh 
Lyman  Tenny 
De  an  Towne 
John  Wallace 
Wm.  C.  Warner 
Linus  S.  Weils 
David  Wheeler 
Elisha  Williams 
Amos  A.  Withe  re  11 
William  Wright 
David  R.  Burrus 
Thomas  ConnaUy.32 

HONORARY. 

Alexander  Arnold 
Lemuel  Wells. 

1834. 
George  L.  Adams 
James  II.  ~ 


Henry  S 

Joseph  R.  Brown 
George  Cook 
John  Cook 
Ely  Cook 
W.  Cochran 
Luther  P.  Cowles 
David  Crary 
Ira  Dales 
Henry  Dewey 
Stephen  Forman 
Samuel  H.  Graves 
George  C.  Howard 
Carlton  E.  Miles 
Lorenzo  L.  Patrick 
Zoroaster  Paul 
Hiram  S.  Potter 
Abraham  Sagar 
Nehemiah  C.  Sibley 
Joseph  D.  Stewart 
Daniel  Ward 
Ezekiel  Y.  Watson 
Henry  M.  Witherill 
Andrew  Wolf 
James  R.  Wood 
John  C.  Fuller 

HONORARY. 

William  Aiken 
Benj.  Friedenburgh 
Richard  Sill. 
1835. 


Spring  Ti 
David  V.  Ackerman 
Elmer  Beecher 
James  Berry 
Samuel  C.  Brown 
Thompson  Burton 
Samuel  Clark 
James  S.  Ewing 
J.  B.  F.  Fuller 
Elbrtdge  G.  Gale 
Matthew  Gill 
David  C.  Goodale 
Lorenzo  James 
Benj.  D.  Knapp 
Samuel  Lacy 
Cyrus  V.N. Lent 
Galen  J.  Locke 
Abel  Lvon 
David  H.  Meacham 
Oliver  D.  Osgood 
Charles  H.  Payu 
John  L.  Perry 
Simon  G.  Place 
Robert  B.  Porter 
Heman  Shaw 
John  W.  Titus  & 

HONORARY. 

Charles  Backus 
Fall  Term. 
Alexander  Abbott 
George  W.  Blair 
James  W.  Bracket 
W.  C.  Collins 


Jonathan  Dodge 
W.  C.  Karrington 
Benj.  Globe nsky 
Anson  Goodspeed 
Daniel  Henn 
W.  H.  E.  Hook 
Ebcnezer  Howell 
Curtis  Lowry 
Seneca  £.  Park 
James  Rowland 
Eli  Saunders 
Azariah  B.  Shipman 
Richard  Sill 
James  H.  Thompson 
Ambrose  E.  Todd 
Jean  M.  F.  Trudeau 
Eleazer  B.  Wood.  21 

HONORARY. 

Hiram  S.  Newman 
Harmon  Tucker 
Joseph  Henry 
1836.  . 
Spring  Term. 
Charles  C.  Be  man 
Reuben  Blawis 
88  Sylvester  Cartier 
Jesse  A.  Crowley 
John  P.  Cruger 
David  M.  Dake 
Harvy  F.  Deming 
Henry  A.  Guavin 
Milton  W.  Gray 
Sylvanua  Huntoon 
Smith  lnglehast 
John  Mack 
OrviUe  Reynolds 
John  F.  Taylor 
Oscar  F.  Thomas 
Socrates  H.  Tryon 
Abram  Van  Woert 
Charles  C.  Wallin 
Charles  Wood 
Ed. M.Wheeler  20 

HONORARY. 

John  P.  Higgins 
Henry  Benbam 
James  Wade 

Fall  Term. 
John  Babcock 
Erasmus  D.  Baker 
James  Brown 
C.  B.  Chapman 
Charles  Dorion 
Win.  B.  Donegani 
William  Dorr 
John  Ferguson 
A.  A.  Gardner 
Andrew  C.  Getty  • 
H.  E.  W.  B.  Hall 
Alonzo  Harlow 
Geo.  F.  X.  Holmes 
James  Mason 
Zenas  McKai  n 
'Robert  McKeuzic 
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John  8.  Miller 
Samuel  Potter 
Isaac  S.Stackpole 
Benjamin  Weeks 
Ben  net  Wing 
Samuel  S.  Wright 
Calvin  S.WeUa 

HOXORART. 

Joseph  Braman 
Solomon  Dean 
William  Noble 
William  Perrine 
Mather  Williams 
1837. 
Spring  Term. 
E.  A.  Anderson 
Edward  S  Belleau 
Israel  M.  Brown 
John  Branch,  jun. 
Henry  Cartier 
Lncian  P.  Cheney 
A.  P.  L.  Conaigny 
Ira  De  La  Mater 
Jean  B.  Desrosiers 
George  W.  Fish 
George  8.  Gale 
John  R,'  Goodrich 
W.  Halsey,  jun. 
Hosea  A.  Hamilton 
Thomas  M.  Hayes 
N.  M.  Hcrrington 
William  Holmes 
O.  A.  Hollenbeck 
Egbert  Jamieson 
Myron  Knowlton 
Van  Bnren  Lock  row 
Joseph  Lusingan 
Henry  Miller 
Joseph  N.  Northrop 
Jacob  H.  Norwood 
Henry  P.  Pulling 
Fred.  A.  Putnam 
Lewis  Reynolds 
Russell  Tiffany 
Lucius  A.  Thomas 
U.  H.  Wheeler 
Joseph  Whelpley 
8.  G.  Stickney.  33 

HONORARY. 

Abraham  Pulling. 

FaU  Term. 
Timothy  Amiot 


(Fred.  R.  Bailey 
John  C.  Ben  ham 
Ephraim  Brewster 
D.  C.  Chamberlain 
James  Christie 
I.  Des  Reviores 
23  Nahum  P.  Monroe 
Stephen  G.Talmage 
Louis  H.  Ferland 
Robert  Frasier 
Alpheus  Goodman 
Charles  F.  Goss 
Joseph  N.  Gouin 
Edward  Grew 
Henry  R.  Hamilton 
John  B.  Uolmes 
Exekiel  M.  Wade 
David  D.  Wilcox 
D-W  ('  U  lloughby 


Geo.  H.  Young 

HONORARY. 

Eli  Bois 

John  De  Wolf,  jun. 

1840. 
Elon  G.  Carpenter 
Theodore  Gay 
Robert  Hathaway 
James  Sand  ford 
Fred.  P.  Wheeler 
John  A.  Yates.  6 

HONORARY. 

Moses  Cobb 
Chas.  W.  Horton. 

1841. 
Henry  Baxter 
Davis  L.  Carroll 
Solomon  Deck 
James  Ferguson 
Backus  H.  Haynes 
John  M.Johnstone 
Hiram  Monroe 
J.  N.  Northrop 
Edwin  H.  Sprague 
C.  A.  L.  8prague 
J.  Tonnicliff,  jun. 
T.  G.  Walker 
Wm.  8.  Way.  13 

HONORARY. 

Wm.  C.  Wallace 
John  Salter 
Nelson  Monroe. 


Whole  n amber  of  Alumni,  531 
u        •»       of  Honorary  graduates,  63 


Section  VI. 

Vermont  Medical  College. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the 
of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Gal- 


lup. Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  his 
connection  with  the  Vermont  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  Castleton,  he  commenced 
preparations  for  opening  a  medical  school 
at  Woodstock.  A  suitable  building  hav- 
ing been  prepared,  lectures  were  com- 
menced, and  the  first  course  given  in  the 
autumn  of  1827.  The  institution  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  "  Clinical  School 
of  Medicine,"  and  the  students  for  several 
years  received  their  degrees  from  Water- 
ville  College,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  In 
1830  a  connection  was  formed  between 
this  institution  and  Middlebury  College, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  President  of 
that  College  attended  the  anniversaries 
of  the  school  at  Woodstock,  and  conferred 
degrees  upon  such  students  as  were  rec- 
ommended for  that  purpose  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty.  This  arrangement  continued 
till  1830'. 

In  October,  1835,  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  and  the  institution  took  the 
name  of  the  Vermont  Medical  College. 
By  this  act  it  was  constituted  an  indepen- 
dent medical  school,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
with  power  «*  to  give  and  confer  all  such 
medical  degrees,  nonors,  diplomas,  or  li- 
censes as  are  usu.il ly  given  or  conferred 
in  colleges  or  medical  institutions."  Tho 
same  act  also  provided  for  the  annual  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  examiners  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  annual  lecture  term  in  the  Ver- 
mont Medical  College  at  Woodstock,  com- 
mences on  the  second  Thursday  in  March, 
and  continues  13  weeks.  Examinations 
are  held  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  term, 
in  the  presence  of  the  trustees,  faculty 
and  board  of  examiners,  and  degrees  are 
conferred  upon  such  as  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive them.  Fee  for  the  course  of  lec- 
tures $50 ;  fee  for  those,  who  have  at- 
tended two  full  courses  at  a  regularly  es- 
tablished medical  school,  or  schools,  $10 ; 
graduation  fee  $18.  In  the  recess  of  the 
lectures,  there  is  a  reading  term,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  to  resident  students 
in  connection  with  daily  recitations.  The 
reading  term  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
and  the  fee  is  $10  per  quarter. 

Previous  to  its  incorporation,  the  medi- 
cal school  at  Woodstock  was  controlled 
principally  by  its  founder,  Dr.  Gallup, 
who  procured  the  assistance  of  such  lec- 
turers as  were  deemed  necessary.  Since 
that  period,  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
have  been  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
a  list  of  whom,  together  with  the  officers 
and  medical  faculty  since  its  incorpora- 
tion, and  all  the  graduates  from  the  be- 
ginning, is  contained  in  the  following 
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CATALOGUE. 
Trustees,  Officers,  and  Graduates. 


1836 
1839 
ld41 

1&35 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1841 


Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D.  1839 
•David  Palmer,  M.  D.  1840 
Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D. 

Trustees. 
•David  Palmer,  M.  D.  1840 
Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D. 
Willard  Parker,  M.  D. 
Rev.  B.  C.  C.  Parker 
John  A.  Pratt,  Esq. 
Norman  Williams,  A.M. 
Robert  Watts,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
Oilman  Kimball,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  A.  M. 

Vice  President. 

1836      Rev.  B.  C.  C.  Parker 

Secretary. 
1836      Norman  Williams,  A.  M. 

Treasurer. 
1839      John  A.  Pratt,  Esq. 

Fmculty  of  Medicine. 

1836  Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D., 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
1836   David  Palmer,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  1840 
1836   Willard  Parker,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
R.  Watts,  Jr  ,  M.D.  Anatomy,  1841 
Jacob  Collamer,  A.  M., 

Medical  Jurisjtrudcnce. 
Gil  man  Kimball,  M.  D., 

Surgery t  lc-40 
Phinehas  Spalding,  M.  D., 
Surgery. 

Benjamin  R.  Palmer,  M.  D., 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  1841 
1841    Robert  Watts,  Jr.,M.  D., 

Principles  and  Prac.  of  Surgery. 
1841    Alonio  Clark,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  . 
1841    Benjamin  R.  Palmer,  M.  D., 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Graduates. 


1836 
1838 
1840 
1840 


1830. 
Calvin  Allen 
Leonard  Barton 
John  F.  Carpenter 
Willard  P.  Gibson 
Abraham  Harding 
Isaac  Minard 
Stillman  Ralph 
Jacob  Rice 
Oliver  Rubs 
Nathan  H.  Thomas 
ErasmusWinalow  11 
HONORARY. 

Joseph  A.  Denison. 

1831. 
Orson  M.  Allaben 


Horace  Austin 
Volney  Church 
Jonathan  C.  Hall 
F.  L.  Kidder 
Willard  Kelsey 
Job  G.  Littlefield 
J.  F.  Miller 
Dalaon  Morton 
Ludovici  Patch 
Royal  Sharp 
Guy  Stau ghton 
Aaron  Sumner 
William  F.  Tilton 
B.  O.  Tyler 
W.  A.Watkine.  16 


HOUORART. 

Daniel  Huntington 
John  Cleveland. 

1838. 
William  R.  Adams 
Joel  Anger 
Edward  Barton 
J.  M.  G.  Blodget 
I.  D.  Carpenter 
Seneca  Carter 
Ira  Clement 
Oliver  J.  Corbin 
Hiram  Crandall 
Stanford  Emery 
Phineas  Fletcher 
Charles  Hoit 
A.  H.  Jaquith 
W.  B.  Lincoln 
William  M.  Lyman 
T.  B.  Marston 
Horace  May 
J.  H.  Morse 
John  Moaner 
John  Paul 
Hiram  Perkins 
Thaddeus  Phelps 
James  B.  Porter 
Horace  Powers 
Charles  S.  Sterling 
Hermon  H.  Smith 
Oliver  E.  Strong 
David  Whitney.  28 

HONORARY. 

Peter  Ileuton 
1833. 


•Darwin  C.  Perry 
Lemuel  Richmond 
William  B.  Shavr 
Benjamin  Stout 
William  H.  Taylor 
James  M.  Tefft 
E.  Austin  Webb 
J. M.Wood  worth.  17 

HONORARY. 

Isaac  South  worth. 

1835. 
Sanford  Atherton 
Thomas  W. 
Clark  Blaisdell 
Israel  E.  Carter 
William  O.  Caryl 
C.  C.  Chaffee 
Seth  L.  Childs 

H.  MorUl 
David  8.  Morse 
Thomas  S.  Moxley 
Char  lea  Perry 
Anson  L.  Pettee 
Dewey  H.  Robinson 
William  B.  Small 
Alanson  Stockwell 
Duncan  Wilson.  16 

1836. 
W.  O.  Chamberlain 
Henry  A.  Childs 
Joaiah  Flee  man 
William  E.  Ide 
Joaiah  Miles 
Junes  Mason 
Isaac  D.  Proctor 


William  C.  Anthony  H.  H.  Robinson 


P.  D.  Bradford 
Alfred  Gale 
Lewis  F.  Gallup 
Erasmus  Hamilton 
Albert  Kendrick 
William  Kilburn 
Ira  A.  Knapp 
•A.  F.  Leffingwell 
John  E.  May 
Hiram  Morgan 
Isaiah  Morgan 
Mordecai  Morton 
John  Robinson 
Washing.  Rossman 
Joseph  Tefft 
Joel  Vaile 
Charles  S.  Ward 
Seth  E.  Winslow.  19  W 

1834. 
Luther  H.  Barber 
William  H.  Bissac 
Nelson  Coburn 
•Richard  H.  Colfax 
Harvey  Everett 
Allen  C.  Fay 
John  Meigs 
Nathaniel  Mitchell 


John  O.  Wade 
Jacob  A.  Wood 
E.  D.  Worcester.  11 

1837. 
David  W.  Bailey 
Daniel  A.  Belknap 
Rial  Blanchard 
George  W.  Bliss 
A.  S.  Carpenter 
John  F.  Dagget 
Charles  Doron 
Thomas  Gordon 
John  L.  Kellogg 
William  M.  Ladd 
D.  L.  Lyman 
Harmon  Macintosh 
Elias  L.  Monger 

C.  Pierce 
K.  D.  Webster 
A.sahel  H.Wildes.  16 

1838. 
Richard  F.  Adams 
Julius  S.  Barstow 
Solomon  Blood 
Benoni  Cutter 
Amos  Eastman 
Asa  P.  Hammond 


Benjamin  R.  Palmer  George  Hastings 
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William  B.  Hatch 
Cassander  F.  Ide 
George  F.  Ingalls 
Sylvester  Mason 
Peter  S.  Smith 
S.  Horace  Smith 


Alfred  Guilloa 
Nathan  B.  Chase 
Lewis  Clarke 
John  A.  Cummin gs 
Horace  Douglass 
Adolpbe  Dugas 


N.  Foote 
•enora  Foster 


Sam'l  W.  Thayer,  Jr  Rollin  Eaton 
Mogloire  Turcot 
Henry  L.  Watson 
Waldo  C.  Williams 
J.  W.  Woodburn.  181 

honorary.       Lawton  C.  Slye 
Theophilus  Clark     James  M.  Stickney 


Daniel  J.  Hoyt 
B.  Marshall 


William  Bridgman 
Georgo  W.  Darling 

1839. 
Jonah  P.  Barber 
James  C.  Briggs 
Milo  L.  Bnrnham 
W.  W.  Carpenter 
John  M.  Currier 
William  O.  Fisk 
James  Fulton 
Charles  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Knowles 
John  W.  Miles 
I^ewis  Morrill 
James  R.  Morse 
Joseph  B.  xMurray 
Cyrus  Porter 
Edward  Vail.  15 


HONORARY. 

Ptolemy  Edson 
Timothy  J.  Ghdley 
Otis  Jenks 
Joseph  Morrin 

1840. 
John  W.  Barney 
Asa  Bijjelow 
John  C.  Bolles 
Josiah  H.  Grenell 
Benjamin  F.  Grosh 


Hugh  Tagert 
M.  G.  J.  Tukesbury 
Charles  M.  Tattle 
Wm.  W.  Van  Buren 
Jos.  E.  Warren.  S3 

HONORARY. 

Samuel  S.  Butler 
Caleb  N.  Butler 
Oilman  Kimball 
Samuel  St.  John 

1841. 
Abiathar  W.  Annie 
J.  C.  Butler 
Lathrop  R.  Charter 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland 
Daniel  A.  Dorman 
Jacob  G.  Elliot 
Leland  J.  Graves 
Ch'ncey  B.Goodrich 
Sylvanus  H.  Haynes 
George  A.  Hintnan 
Osman  L.  Huntley 
John  Ives 
Joseph  D.  Mansfield 
James  M.  Nye 
Joseph  H.  Streeter 
Isaac  Tabor,  Jr. 
OrvUle  Terry  17 


20~ 


Whole  number  of  Alumni, 
"         "      of  Honorary  graduates  16 


another  society  was  incorporated,  in  the 
county  of  Franklin,  denominated  u  The 
Third  Medical  Society  in  Vermont,"  and 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1812,  a  county 
medical  society  was  incorporated  in  the 
county  of  Windsor ;  but  no  state  society 
was  formed  till  the  year  1813. 

On  the  6th  of  November  of  this  year, 
an  act  was  passed,  declared,  in  its  pre- 
amble,  to  be  for  "  the  improvement  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  different  branch- 
es of  the  healing  art."  This  act  author- 
ised the  physicians  in  the  several  counties 
to  form  themselves  into  county  societies, 
conferring  upon  them,  when  thus  formed, 
corporate  powers.  It  also  established  a 
general  society,  to  be  composed  of  three 
members  from  each  county  society  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  declared  these, 
when  duly  organized  by  the  choice  of  a 
president  and  other  officers,  to  be  a  cor- 
porate body,  by  the  name  of  **  The  Ver- 
mont Medical  Society." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
subsequently  experienced  some  modifica- 
iverafc 


Sectiob  VII. 
Medical  Societies. 

The  first  incorporated  medical  society 
in  Vermont  was  organised  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1784,  and  consisted  of  most  of 
the  physicians  residing  in  the  counties  of 
Bennington  and  Rutland.  The  act  of  in- 
corporation was  dated  October  25,  1784, 
and  its  corporate  name, 44  The  First  Med- 
ical Society  in  Vermont."  The  next 
medical  society  was  formed  in  Windham 
county,  in  1794,  and  incorporated  on  the 
21st  of  October  of  that  year,  by  the  name 
of 44  The  Second  Medical  Society  in  Ver- 
mont."  On  the  6th  of  February,  1804, 


tion,  several  county  societies  and  a  state 
society  were  organized.  Thene  societies 
were  sustained,  for  several  years,  with 
considerable  spirit  and  ability,  and  exert- 
ed a  favorable  influence  throughout  the 
state,  in  correcting  the  evils  and  eleva- 
ting the  practice  and  standard  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  But  at  length  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  tho  leading  physicians  in 
this  state  was  diverted  from  the  interests 
of  the  medical  societies  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  medical  lectures,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  societies  lan- 
guished ;  and,  for  several  years  previous 
to  1841,  the  state  medical  society  hardly 
had  a  name  to  live. 

This  state  of  things  was  deeply  lament- 
ed by  many  of  our  first  medical  men,  and 
through  their  exertions  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  the  attention  of  the  med- 
ical faculty  was  pretty  extensively  awa- 
kened to  the  subject  of  resuscitating  the 
Vermont  Medical  Society ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1841,  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  members  from  different 
parts  of  the  state  assembled  at  the  state 
house  in  Montpelier,  and,  after  partially 
remodeling  their  constitution,  and  giving 
to  the  society  a  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion, elected  the  following  officers  for  toe 
ensuing  year:  John  Burnell,  President; 
James  Spalding,  Vict  President;  Z.  P. 
Burnbam,  Recording  Secretary;  Joseph 
Perkins,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Wal- 
ter Burnbam,  Treasurer;  Edward  Lamb, 
John  Fox,  H.  II.  Miles,  Seth  Cole,  Chaa. 

Hall,   Redfield,  E.  Alexander,  J. 

A.Allen,  Frederick  Story,  Melvin  Barnes, 
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W.  R.  Ranney,  James  Tinker,  Noadiah 
Swift,  Curators;  and  one  or  more  Coun- 
cillors in  each  county.  A  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers was  also  appointed.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  is  to  be  hereafter 
held  at  the  state  house,  in  Montpelier,  on 
the  Wednesday  next  following  the  second 
Thursday  in  October,  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 


lluir  Seminary  UuiUlmg. 


Bxcrioa  VIII. 
Burr  Seminary. 

This  institution  is  in  Manchester,  and 
was  incorporated  October  28,  1829.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of 
Joseph  Burr,  Esq.,  who  resided  many 
years  at  Manchester,  and,  by  patient  in- 
dustry and  an  upright  course  of  business, 
accumulated  property  estimated,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  April 
14,  1828,  to  amount  to  $150,000.  A  large 
portion  of  this  property  was  distributed 
by  will  to  public  institutions.'  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  principal  legacies  : 
Am.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  $17,000 
«    Home  Missionary  Society,  10,000 
M    Tract  Society,  10,000 
"    Colonisation  Society,  7,000 
"    Bible  8ociety,  15,000 
Vt  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  5,000 
Manchester  Congregational  Soc.,  5,000 
"         Literary  Seminary,  10,000 
Middlebury  College,  12,000 
Williams  College,  *  1,000 

Dartmouth  College,  1,000 
N.  W.  branch  of  Am.  Educa.  Soc,  3,000 
The  £10,000,  mentioned  above,  for  a 
literary  seminary  at  Manchester,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Burr  Seminary.  The 
condition  of  the  above  grant  was  that 
within  the  period  of  five  years  from  the 
decease  of  the  legator,  "  suitable  build- 


ings should  be  erected,  apparatus  and 
other  things  provided  for  the  furtherance 
and  accomplishment  of  the  object,  the 
expense  of  which  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  further  sum  of  $10,000." 

A  board  of  fifteen  trustees  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  incorporation.  They 
held  their  first  meeting  Dec.  16,  182*), 
and  proceeded  with  energy  to  c*"T  out 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  Burr. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  1833,  the  necessary 
accommodations  having  been  provided, 
the  school  was  opened  with  appropriate 
public  exercises  in  the  chspel  of  the  insti- 
tution.   Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.  D„  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Coleman,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed principal.    With  the  latter  was  asso- 
ciated John  Aiken,  Esq.,  in  the  immedi- 
ate management  of  the  school,  and  under 
their  direction  it  soon  assumed  a  high 
place  among  the  literary  institutions  of 
New  England.    The  number  of  students 
the  first  term  amounted  to  146,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  were  professors  of  reli- 
gion, and  had  in  view  the  preparation  for 
the  gospel  ministry.    In  consequence  of 
the  endowment  by  Mr.  Burr,  the  tuition 
of  those  students,  whose  circumstances 
require  it,  may  be  remitted  to  the  number 
of  30.    The  self-supporting  system  was 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  with  a  manual 
labor  department ;  but  it  proved  here,  as 
it  has  almost  every  where  else,  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
present  instructors  of  the  seminary  are, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wickham,  A.  M., 
Pincipal ;  William  A.  Burnham,  A.  M., 
Prieipal  of  the  English  Department,  and 
S.  J.  M.  Merwin,  A.  B.,  Classical  .Assist- 
ant.   Board  is  furnished  by  the  steward 
at  cost,  varying  with  the  price  of  provis- 
ions, but  averaging  about  $1,50  per  week. 
Tuition,  to  those  who  are  not  beneficia- 
ries, from  $3  to  $5  a  quarter.  The  build- 
ing is  of  stone,  102  feet  long  and  four 
stories  high  including  the  basement.  To 
the  building  is  attached  a  kitchen  and 
wood  house  70  feet  long,  and  about  30 
acres  of  land,  with  a  valuable  house  for 
the  Principal.    Its  situation  among  the 
Green  Mountains  is  pleasant,  retired  and 
healthful,  and  where  there  are  few  f 
tations  to  extravagance  and  vice. 


nr. 


Section  IX. 
Norwich  University.* 
In  1820,  an  institution  was  established 

at  Norwich,  in  this  state,  under  the  name 


*  The  material*  for  thi«  t  - 
in  teaton,  or  ii  would  have  lw«-n  iiwerwd  ne»t  aAar 
Middlehury  Coile** 
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of  the  AmericanLiterary, Scientific  St.  Mil- 
itary Academy,  and  a  commodious  build- 
ing was  erected  for  its  accommodation.  It 
w««  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  and  continued  for 
a  number  of  years  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  with  pupils,  or  cadets,  from 
nearly  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  Sub- 
sequently the  principal  part  of  the  school 
was  removed,  by  Capt.  Partridge,  to  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut ;  but  it  was  at  length 
discontinued  there,  and  Capt.  P.  returned 
to  Norwich,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
small  school  had  been  kept  up  in  the 
original  building  at  that  place.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  school  at  Norwich,  an  act 
was  passed  on  the  6th  of  November,  1634, 
incorporating  an  institution  by  the  name 
of  the  JVortcick  University,  and  giving  it 
power  to  confer  44  all  such  diplomas,  de- 
grees, honors,  or  licenses,  as  are  usually 
conferred  by  colleges,  or  universities." 
The  corporation  consists  of  25  persons 
besides  the  president  of  the  University, 
who  is  ex  officio  member  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  trustees  are 
empowered  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  are 
required  to  provide  for  a  constant  course 
of  instruction  in  military  science  and  civil 
engineering,  and  are  prohibited  from  es- 
tablishing any  regulations  of  a  sectarian 
character,  either  in  religion  or  politics. 
The  University  went  into  operation  under 
its  charter  in  May,  1835,  and  held  its  first 
commencement  in  August,  1836. 

The  plan  and  principles  of  this  institu- 
tion are  very  unlike  those  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  generally.  There  is  no 
definite  period  in  which  the  regular  course 
of  studies  is  to  be  completed,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  general  division  of  the 
pupils  into  classes,  denoting  by  years  the 
several  stages  of  the  course .  Each  stu- 
dent is  permitted  to  advance  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  his  studies,  due  regard  being 
had  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
same,  and  when  he  has  completed  the 
full  course,  he  is  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion and  to  the  honors  of  the  institution, 
if  found  qualified,  without  reference  to 
the  time  he  has  been  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies. 

Count  of  Studies.  The  regular  course 
of  instruction  in  the  university  embraces 
the  following  branches,  viz  :  the  Latin,' 
Greek,  French,  Spanish  and  English  lan- 
guages, Arithmetic,  the  constructiou  and 
use  of  Logarithms,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Planometry,  Stereometry,  Trigonometry, 
Mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  ap- 
plication of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  Isoper- 
imetry.  Conic  Sections,  Mechanics,  Hy- 
drostatics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Op- 
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tics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  the  use  of  the 
Barometer,  Surveying,  including  Level- 
ing, Topographical  and  Military  Draw- 
ing, Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  Per- 
manent and  Field  Fortifications,  National 
Defence,  Military  Tactics,  dec,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Ethics,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Natural  and  Political  Law,  the  Laws  of 
Nations,  Mental  Philosophy,  Political 
Economy,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Music,  Fencing,  the  theory  of  Pro- 
jectiles and  its  application  to  Gunnery. 
These  constitute  the  regular  course,  but 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  though 
taught  to  those  who  wish  to  study  them, 
are  not  required  for  obtaining  a  diploma. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students  who 
have  not  the  time  or  means  to  complete 
the  full  course,  the  following  partial 
course  is  adopted,  which  will  well  qualify 
a  young  man  to  become  an  instructor  in 
an  English  institution,  a  practical  sur- 
veyor, or  assistant  engineer,  and  for  the 
ordinary  practical  duties  of  the  citizen 
and  citizen-soldier,  viz  :  the  English  lan- 
guage, Arithmetic,  Logarithms,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances,  Planometry,  Stere- 
ometry, Practical  Surveying,  including 
Leveling,  Topographical  and  Military 
Drawing,  the  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Ethics,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Government  generally,  and  prac- 
tical Military  8cience.  The  completion 
of  this  course  does  not  entitle  the  student 
to  a  diploma,  but  he  may  have  an  honor- 
able discharge  and  recommendation  sign- 
ed by  the  president. 

Admission.  For  admission  into  the 
university  the  candidate  must  be  at  least 
twelve  years  old,  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  must  be  well  versed  in  the  elements 
of  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and 
Geography,  and  able  to  write  a  fair  legi- 
ble hand.  Those  who  have  made  further 
advancements  on  joining  the  university, 
are  allowed  to  take  the  station  to  which 
their  qualifications  entitle  them,  without 
any  charge  for  back  tuition.  •  None  are 
admitted  Tor  a  less  term  than  six  months; 
and  the  pupils,  or  cadets,  are  required  to 
dress  in  the  uniform  of  the  institution. 

Government.  The  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the 
president.  The  discipline  is  strict,  being 
in  principle  military,  and  in  practice  pa- 
rental. Military  erer rises  are  attended  to 
at  such  hours  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  studies,  but  occupy  such  portions 
of  the  time  as  are  generally  spent  in  idle- 
ness, or  useless  amusements,  for  which 
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they  constitute  a  healthy,  rational,  and 
useful  substitute.  A  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  science  of  government  generally, 
Political  Economy,  Military  Science  in 
its  several  departments,  Geography,  Ac., 
is  delivered  annually  by  the  president. 

Commencement  and  Vacation.  The  an* 
nual  commencement  is  on  the  Thursday 
next  following  the  third  Wednesday  in 
August ;  immediately  after  which  there 
is  a  vacation  of  four  weeks — the  only  one 
in  the  year.  A  publio  examination  is 
held,  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  the 
week  preceding  commencement,  and  con- 
tinuing one  week. 

Adtantages.  The  advantages  claimed 
by  the  institution  over  others  are, 

1st.  That,  while  other  seminaries  only 
fit  the  pupils  to  enter  on  the  study  of 
some  one  of  the  learned  professions,  this, 
in  addition,  fits  tbem,  if  they  see  fit,  to 
enter  directly  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  life — to  become  agricul- 
turists, merchants,  manufacturers,  teach- 
ers, surveyors,  engineers,  or  soldiers,  as 
inclination  may  direct,  or  circumstances 
require. 

2dly.  That,  by  allowing  each  student 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  in  his 
studies,  consistently  with  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  same,  much  time,  and, 
consequently,  much  expense,  may  be 
saved  in  completing  a  course  of  education. 

3dly.  That,  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
students  leave  other  institutions  with 
their  constitutions  broken  down  and  their 
health  eo  much  impaired  as  to  incapaci- 
tate them  for  future  usefulness,  those  from 
the  Norwich  University,  in  consequence 
of  being  inured  to  regular  military  and 
other  exercises,  go  into  the  world  with 
firm  and  vigorous  constitutions,  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue  and  encountering  the 
labors. 


h 

CATALOGUE 

Or   THE    CORPORATION,  OFFICERS  AND 
GRADUATES. 

Corporation. 

Capt.  Alden  Partridge, 
Hon.  Jedediah  H.  Harris, 
His  Exc.  Silos  H.  Jenison, 
Hon.  Caleb  Keith, 
Hon.  William  Noble, 
Hon.  David  P.  Noyes, 
John  Wright,  Esq., 
Hon.  Joshua  Stowe, 
Isaac  N.  C ashman,  Esq., 
Col.  Jonathan  P.  Miller, 
Dr.  William  Sweatt, 
Hon.  Hubbard  H.  Winchester, 
Hon.  Daniel  Cobb, 
Re>.  John  M.  Austin, 


Hon.  Aaron  Loveland, 
Jabez  A.  Douglass,  Esq., 
Edwin  F.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Dr.  Ira  Davis, 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Denigon, 
Hon.  Truman  Chittenden, 
Hon.  John  L.  Putnam, 
Dr.  Lyman  Lewis, 
Cyrus  Partridge,  Esq., 
Rev.  Cyrus  Fay, 
John  S.  Cram,  Esq., 
William  H.  Duncan,  Esq., 
John  Wright,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
William  Sweatt,  Treasurer. 
Alvin  E.  Bovee,  Librarian. 
Board  of  Medical  Examiner* 

Dr.  William  Sweatt, 
"    Ira  Davis, 
"    Eldad  Alexander, 
**    Thomas  Winslow. 
Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  William  Sweatt, 
Hon.  Aaron  Loveland, 
Dr.  Ira  Davis, 
John  Wright,  Esq. 

Faculty. 

Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  President, 
a  nd  Professor  of  Xatural,  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  History,  Sci- 
ence of  (Jocernment,  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Military  Scie 

David  Richardson, 

Professor  of. 

H.  Villiers  Morris, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  and 
Topographical  Drawing :  also,  As- 
sistant Military  Instructor. 

Alvin  E.  Bovee, 
Prof,  of  .inc.  and  Mod.  Languages. 

Stephen  N.  Warren, 
Assistant  in 

James  V.  A.  Shields, 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

E.  B.  Perkins,  Instructor  in  Music. 
Graduates. 


1836. 
Alonzo  Jack  man. 

HONORARY. 
A.  M. 

H.  P  Wood  worth 
*Zerak  Colburn 
Truman  B.  Ransom 
E.  L.  Brooks 
Edwin  F.Johnson 
Valentine  B.  Horton 
J  H.  Ward 
Gideon  B.  Welles 
J.  H.  Lawrence 
P.  PhUlipa 


Henry  S.  Ranney 
Aaron  L.  Batch 
E.  L.  Lee 
B»nj.  Wright,  l  l  d 
M.  Robinson,  lid 

1837. 
Cyrus  H.  Fay 
Josiah  Swett,  Jr. 
George  W.  Gilson 
Robert  Frazer 
Joseph  W.  Curtis 
Horatio  G.  Gilbert 
.Eugene  E.  McLean 
W.  Scott  Sherwood 
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S.  R.  Strecter        lAfricus  S.  Howard 
Joseph  H.  Streeter  [Samuel  Marsh 
Robert  Frazer  *m  c  E'Asa  C.  Marvin 
Saml  B.  Grice  h  c  e  Youngs  B.  Wood 


Jos.  G.  Tilden  m  d 

HONORARY. 
A.  M. 

Nathan  M.  Knapp 
Joseph  B.  Burleigh 
Josiah  Sanborn 
Henry  W.  Cushman 
Joseph  D.  Allen 

1838. 
Jay  Dyer 
Jehiel  Lillie 
John  C.  Murray 
Charles  D.  Lewis 
Johnson  Shedd 
Collins  Wight 
Charles  Slack. 

HONORARY. 

J.  W.  Horr  moe 
H.  V.  Morris  u  c  e 

1S39. 
George  B.  Adams 


William  Livingston 
James  A.  Hall 
Friend  P.  Fletcher 
Jonathan  Tarbell 
Joshua  Lincoln 

m.  c.  E. 
Samuel  Nichols,  2d 
Chauncey  Wright 
Cyrus  B.  Burnham 
Charles  Lewis 

mo. 

Thomas  D.  Fell 
Sylvester  M.  Hewitt 
Lucius  Hurlbut 
Kdward  Crowell 
Philander  Palmer 
Alvin  Roundy 
Joseph  Shedd 
Simeon  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fuller 
\Ionzo  Jackraan  a  m 


Walter  A.  Horlbut  | Josiah  Swelt,  Jr.  a  m 


Whole  number  of  Alumni  61 
"  honorary  graduates  27 

Note. — Our  materials  for  the  preceding 
catalogue  were  mostly  derived  from  the 
annual  catalogue  for  1840,  and,  conse- 
quently, wr  are  unable  to  give  the  names 
of  the  graduates  in  1841,  although  their 
number  is  included  in  the  above  summary. 
The  times  of  the  appointment  and  exit  of 
trustees,  officers,  &c.  not  ascertained. 


Section  X. 

Printing— Periodical*  and  Books. 

The  first  printing  office  in  Vermont 
was  established  at  Westminster,  in  the 
summer  of  1776,by  Judah  Paddock  Spoon- 
er  and  Timothy  Green.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  October  following, 
Judah  P.  Spooner  and  Alden  Spooner 
were  appointed  stale  printers.  The  laws 
which  were  passed  at  the  two  preceding 
sessions  of  the  legislature  had  been  pro- 
mulgated only  in  manuscript.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1781,  was  commenced,  at  Westmin- 
ster, by  J .  P.  Spooner  and  TimothyGrecn, 
the  publication  of  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  Vermont.  It  waa  called 
"The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountain 
Post  Boy,"  and  it  h:id  for  its  motto  the 
following  couplet,  which  is  truly  charac- 
teristic of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State  : 

•  Muter  of  Civil  Engineoriof . 


"  Pliant  mi  read*  vrboro  streams  of  freedom  glide , 
Firm  u  the  hilli  lo  nam  oppression '•  tide." 

This  paper  was  issued  weekly  on  Mon- 
day, upon  a  sheet  of  pot  size,  and  was 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1783. 

The  second  newspaper  published  in 
Vermont  was  established  at  Bennington, 
by  Anthony  Haswell  and  David  Russell. 
It  was  called  "  The  Vermont  Gazette,  or 
Freeman's  Depository.'"  It  was  commen- 
ced June  5, 1783,  and  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  59 
years.    The  printing  press  and  types, 
which  had  been  used  at  Westminster, 
having  been  purchased  by  George  Hough, 
he  removed  them  to  Windsor,  and,  in 
partnership  with  Alden  Spooner,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1783,  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  paper  called  "  The  Vermont 
Journal,  and  Universal  Advertiser.  This 
was  the  third  paper  established  in  Ver- 
mont, and  was  continued  till  about  the 
year  1834.    The  fourth  paper  was  The 
Rutland  Herald,  or  Rutland  Courier.  It 
was  established  June  25,  1792,  by  Antho- 
ny Haswell,  and  is  still  continued.  Since 
that  period,  a  large  number  of  new  papers 
have  been  established  at  different  times 
in  different  sections  of  the  state,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  of  very  short 
continuance.  The  number  of  weekly  pa- 
pers published  in  Vermont  is  at  present 
about  30.    Of  these,  three  are  religious 
papers,  and  one,  "The  Voice  of  Freedom," 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery.    The  religious  papers  are, 
"The  Vermont  Chronicle,"  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Congrcgationalists, "  TheVer- 
mont  Telegraph,  '  the  organ  of  the  Bap- 
tists, and  "The  UniversaJist  Watchman," 
which  is  the  organ  of  that  denomination. 
We  have  taken  mnch  pains  to  ascertain 
the  names,  dates,  Ac.,  of  the  periodicals 
which  have  been,  or  are  now,  published 
in  this  state,  but  with  very  imperfect  suc- 
cess.   In  addition  to  those  named  in  the 
succeeding  table,  the  following,  and  many 
others,  probably,  have  been  published  in 
the  state,  of  which  we  know  little  but 
their  names  :  Freemen's  Press,  by  Dcrick 
Sibley,  Montpelier  ;   Vt.  Mercury,  Rut- 
land ;  Northern  Spectator,  Poultney  ;  St. 
Albans'  Adviser;  Green  Mountain  PaJa- 
dium,  Chester;   Workingman's  Gazette, 
by  Haskell  &  Palmer,  Woodstock  ;  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  by  Wm.  L.  Garrison,  Ben- 
nington ;  Luminary,  Randolph ;  National 
Standard,  by  Wm.  Slade,  Middlcbury  ; 
American,  Middlebury;  State  Jour. Mont- 
pelier; Repertory,  by  J.  Spooner,  St.  Al- 
bans, Citizen  Soldier,  Norwich;  Canadi- 
an Patriot,  Derby.  Several  small  temper- 
ance, agricultural,  and  medical  papers 
have  been  issued  for  a  short  time. 
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|      location  | 


Foundar* 


|  Cotmivucetl.  | 


Vermont  Gazette 
Vermont  flazettc 
Vermont  Journal 
Rutland  Herald,  or  Courier 
Farmer's  Library 
Federal  Galaxy 
Burlington  Mercury 
Tablet  of  the  Time* 
Green  Mountain  Patriot 
Vergennes  Gazette 
Weekly  Wanderer 
Northern  Sentinel 
Middlebury  Mercury 
Vermont  Gazette 
Reporter 

Northern  Memento 
Pout  Bay 

Vermont  Precursor 
Vermont  Watchman 
North  Star 
Vermont  Courier 
Vermont  Republican 
Champlain  Reporter 
The  Washingtonian 
Burlington  Gazette 
Vermont  Mirror 
Bellows  Folia  Intelligencer 
Woodstock  Observer 
Repertory 
Vermont  Patriot 
Vermont  Chronicle* 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Vermont  Advocate! 
Poultney  Gazette 
Vermont  Telegraph 
Horn  of  the  Green  Mtna. 
American  Whig 
Universalitt  Watchman! 
Farmer's  Herald 
The  Vermont  Courier 
The  Vermont  Enquirer 
Argus 

Weekly  Messenger 
Windsor  Statesman 
Green  Mountain  Boy  , 
The  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six 
Vermont  Intelligencer 
The  People's  Press 
The  Vermont  Mercury 
Franklin  Republican 
Vergennes  Vermonter 
The  Caledonian 
Tuesday  News 
Vermont  Statesman 
Franklin  Messenger 
Vermont  Republican 
Windham  Co.  Democrat 
Brattleboro  Phoenix 
Bellows  Falls  Gazette 
North  American 
Vermont  State  Paper 
Vermont  Times 
The  Voice  of  Freedom 
The  Spirit  of  the  Age 
Lamoille  Whig 
State  Banner 


Westminister 
Bennington 
Windsor 
Rutland 
Fair  Haven 
Brattleboro' 
Burlington 
Bennington 
Peacham 
Vergennes 
Randolph 
Burlington 
Middlebury 
Windsor 
Brattleboro' 
Woodstock 
Windsor 
Montpelier 
Montpelier 
Danville 
Rutland 
Windsor 
St.  Albans 
Windsor 
Burlington 
Middlebury 
Belows  Falls 
Woodstock 
Burlington 
Montpelier 
Bellows  Falls 
Burlington 
Royal  ton 
Poultney 
Brandon 
Manchester 
Woodstock 
Woodstock 
St.Johnsbury 
Woodstock 
Norwich 
Middlebury 
St.Johnsbury 
Windsor 
Burlington 
Windsor 
Bellows  Fall* 
Middlebury 
Woodstock 
Sheldon 
Vergennes 
St.Johnsbury 
Chelsea 
Caatleton 
St.  Albans 
St.  Albans 
Brattleboro' 
Brattleboro' 
Bellows  Falls 
S  wanton 
Johnson 
Windsor 
Montpelier 
Woodstock 
Johnson 
Bennington 


Spooner  Ac  Green 
Has  well  Ac  Russel 
Hough  At  Spooner 
Anthony  Has  well 
Mathew  Lyon 
Benjamin  Sraead 
Donnely  &  Hill 
Merrill  At  Langdon 
Farley  At  Go9s 
Samuel  Chipman 
Sereno  Wright 
J.  H.  Baker 
Huntington  At  Fitch 
Nahum  Mower 
Win.  Fessenden 
Isaiah  Carpenter 
Naham  Mower 
Clark  Brown 
Samuel  Gross 
Ebenezer  Eaton 
Tboa.  M.  Pomeroy 
Farnsw'thAtChurc'l 
Morton  At  Willard 
Josiah  Dunham 
Hinckley  Ac  Fish 
Samuel  8wifl 
T.  G.  Fessenden 
David  Wataon 
Jeduthan  8pooner 
George  W.  Hill 
E.  C.  Tracy 
H.  B.  Stacy 
Wyman  Spooner 
Shute  At  Smith 
Orson  S.  Murray 
Kdward  C.  Purdy 
Hemingway  At  Sher- 
Wm  Bell  [win 
Luther  Jewett 

B.  F.  Kendell 
Davis  At  Porter 

C.  C.  Waller 
Samuel  Eaton 
Tolford  At  Fletcher 
Richards  At  Co. 
Darius  Jones 

B.  G.  Cook 
L.  Miixhnm 
Haskell  &.  Palmer 
J.  W.  Tuttle 
R.  W.  Griswold 
A.  G.  Chadwick 
W.  Hewes 
Ovid  Miner 
E.  B.  Whiting 

C.  G.  Eldridire 

G.  W.  Nichols 
W.  E.  Ryther 
John  W.  Moore 

H.  J.  Thomas 
C.  G.  Eastman 
C.  H.  Severance 
Chauncy  L.  Knapp 
C  G.  Eastman 
Joseph  Poland 
E.  Davis 


Feb. 1781 
Jun.  1783 
Augl783 
Jun.  1792 

1793 
Jan.  1797 

1797 
Jan.  1797 
Feb.  1798 
Aug  1798 
Jan.  1801 
Mar  1801 
Dec.  1801 
Mar  1801 
Feb.  1803 
May  1805 
Jan  1805 
Nov  1806 
Sep  1807 
Jan  1807 
July  1808 
Jan  1809 
Apr  1809 
July  1810 
Sep  1814 
Sep  1812 
Jan  1817 
Jan  1820 

Jan  18*26 
Apr  1826 
June  1827 


1*29 
1830 
1829 
1829 
July  1828 
Sep  1830 
Mar  1829 
Oct  1831 
July  1832 
Jan  1833 
Dec  1834 
Oct  1835 


1783 
contin'd 

contin'd 
3or  4  yr» 

1799 

Mar  1807 

1811 
contin'd 
Jan  1810 


Feb  1806 
Jan  1808 
Sep  1807 
contin'd 
contin'd 
May  1810 
1834 

4  or5yr» 
Feb  1817 
Sep  1816 

1633 

contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 


Jan 
Apr 
Apr 

Jan 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1838 
July  1837 
1837 
J'ly  1838 
Jan  1838 
Jan  ?840 
Nov  1836 
Aug  1834 
1838 
Apr  1839 
1838 
June  1839 
Jan  1839 
May  1840 
June  1840 
Mar  1841 


contin'd 
i 

contin'd 

1837 
1831 
contin'd 
Oct  1833 
1840 
Mar  1835 
1837 

contin'd 
contin'd 

1839 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
conti  n  d 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
2  years 

1-40 
May  1841 
Jan  1842 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
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ORIGINAL  VKKMO.NT  BOOKS. 


WHEN  AMU  WHERE  PRINTED. 


Books. — The  greater  part  of  the  books  inaed  from  the  pren  in  Vermont  hare 
been  reprints  of  works  first  published  elsewhere,  and  some  of  these  reflect  high 
credit  upon  the  Vermont  editors  and  publishers.  The  principal  original  works 
are  embraced  in  the  following  table. 


NAME,  OR  TITLE. 


Proceedings  of  Ne  w  York,  [Pam 

Animadversary  Address,  [P. 

Vindication  of  Vermont,  [P. 

Vermont's  appeal,  [P. 

Principles  of  Government, 

Narrative  of  Captivity, 

Oracle  of  Reason, 

Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vt. 

Letters  upon  Vermont, 

History  of  Vermont, 

Algerine  Captive,  2  vols 

Nat.  &  Civil  History  of  Vt.  2  vis 

Digested  Index,  of  Reports  3  vis 

Epidemics  of  Vermont, 

Spelling  Book, 

Truth  Displayed, 

Fall  of  Palmyra,  (Poem) 

On  Free  Agency, 

Harmon's  Journal, 

Essay  on  Contracts, 

The  Etherial  Director, 

The  Primary  Instructor, Sp. Book 

System  of  Arithmetic, 

Vermont  State  Papers, 

Gazetteer  of  Vermont, 

Botanist  and  Family  Physician, 

Missionary  Gazetteer, 

The  Christian  Instructor, 

Essays,  Metaphysical, 

Remarkable  events, 

The  Youth's  Asst.  (Arithmetic) 

English  Grammar, 

Christian  Instructer  Instructed, 

Hudson's  Letters, 

Youth's  Assistant, 

Greek  Lex'n  of  New  Testament, 

Spelling-Book, 

History  of  Vermont, 

History  of  Vermont, 

The  Silent  Harp,  (Poems) 

History  of  Vermont, 

Christianity  Vindicated, 

Principles  of  Government, 

Primitive  Creed, 

Banks  and  Usury, 

May  Martin, 

Practical  Forms, 

primitive  Church, 

Gothic  Architecture, 

Church  of  Rome, 

Protestancy  and  Matrimony, 

Icelandic  Grammar, 

Universalism, 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  2  vols 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys, 2  vols 
The  Gift,  ( Poems) 


AUTHOR. 


Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
8.  R.  Bradley, 
Nathl.  Chapman, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Samuel  Williams, 
J.  A.  Graham, 
Ira  Allen, 
i  Royal  Tyler, 
Samuel  WilltamB, 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Joseph  A.  Gallup, 
Seth  Leonard, 
Benjamin  Osburn, 
N.  H.  Wright, 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Dan.  W.  Harmon, 
Daniel  Chipman, 
U.  C.  Burnap, 
Jasper  Hazen, 
Beriah  Stevens, 
Wm.  Slade, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Silas  GaskM, 
Walter  Cbapin, 
Josiah  Hopkins, 
Asa  Burton, 
Leonard  Deming, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Rufus  Nutting, 
Noah  Levings, 
Charles  Hudson, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Sam'l  C.Loveland 
Jonathan  Lamb, 
F.  S.  Eastman, 
Nathan  Hnskins, 
Elizabeth  Allen, 
Z.  Thompson, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
Nathl.  Chipman, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
J.  O'Callaghan, 
D.  P.Thompson, 
Asa  Aikens, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
J.  O'Callaghan, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
Andrew  Royce, 
Joseph  A.  Gallup,' 
D.  P.  Thompson,  J 
Sophia  Watroos,  I 


WHERE  PRINTED. 

i 

•V 
m 

1 

5 

• 

■ 

1774 

Hartford,  Con. 

8 

24 

1778 

Windsor, 

12 

172 

1779 

Hartford,  Con. 

8 

52 

1779 

Rutland, 

12 

192 

1793 

Bennington, 

8 

1779 

477 

1784 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

8 

416 

1794 

London, 

8 

187 

1697 

London, 

8 

!7!>8 

Walpole,  N.H. 

12 

428 

1797 

Burlington, 
Montpelier, 

1(M»3 

1809 

8 
8 

1512 

1814 
1815 

Rutland, 

12 

228 

1816 

Rutland, 
Middlebury, 

8 

72(5 

1816 

24 

143 

1817 

Montpelier, 

12 

216 

1820 

Andover,  Mass. 

8 

4fi2 

1820 

Middlebury, 

8 

224 

1822 

Middlebury, 

8 

72 

1822 

Woodstock, 

18 

160 

1822 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Middlebury, 

8 

423 

1822 

8 

568 

1823 

Montpelier, 

12 

312 

1*24 

Danville, 

12 

203 

1824 

Woodstock, 

12 

420 

1825 

Middlebury, 

12 

1825 

Portland, 

8 

414 

1824 

Middlebury, 

12 

324 

1825 

Woodstock, 

8 

160 

1825 

Montpelier, 

12 

136 

1826 

Middlebury, 

12 

237 

1*27 

Woodstock, 

12 

327 

1827 

Woodstock, 

12 

266 

1828 

Woodstock, 

24 

1828 

Burlington, 

12 

180 

1829 

Braltleboro', 

18 

110 

1*28 

Vergennes, 
Burlington, 
Burlington, 

12 

316 

1831 

12 

120 

1832 

18 

252 

1833 

Burlington, 

12 

178 

1833 

Burlington, 
Burlington, 

8 

330 

1833 

12 

415 

1834 

Burlington, 

12 

300 

1835 

Montpelier, 

24 

1835 

Windaor, 
Burlington, 

12 

448 

1836 

12 

392 

1836 

Burlington, 

4 

46 

1836 

Burlington, 

12 

406 

1837 

Burlington, 

12 

328 

1837 

Burlington, 

12 

188 

1838 

Windsor, 

18 

207 

1839 

Boston, 
Montpelier, 

8 

886 

1839 

12 

536 

1839 

Montpelier,  W 
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1840 
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character  or  books. 


Of  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
works  in  the  above  list,  we  shall  ex- 
press no  opinion.  Each  person  will  doubt* 
less  try  them  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
views  and  creed,  and  his  judgment  will 
be  fashioned  accordingly.    The  work  of 
Dr.  Burton  is,  however,  thought  by  many 
to  evince  considerable  acumen  and  depth 
of  thought.    Of  the  political  writings  of 
Ethan  Allen  we  have  already  spoken. 
They  served  their  purpose  and  have  pass- 
ed away.    Dr.  William's  History  of  Ver- 
mont, though  d  i  if  use  in  style  and  embra- 
cing much  foreign  matter,  will  long  con- 
tinue our  standard  work.  Graham's  work 
upon  Vermont  has  very  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  excepting  the  excellent  paper 
and  fair  type  upon  which  it  is  printed 
It  contains  few  facts  worth  remembering. 
Ira  Allen,  being  himself  an  actor  in  most 
of  the  affairs  which  be  narrates,  has  in- 
fused into  his  history  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times  of  which  he  wrote,  but  as  he 
wrote  principally  from  memory  there  is 
tome  confusion  in  the  order  of  event*. 
Mr.  S lade's  Vermont  State  Papers  is  an 
invaluable  repository  of  our  documentary 
history.    Judge  Chipman's  work  on  the 
principles  of  government  w  ill  be  read  and 
admired  for  its  sound  views  long  after  its 
venerable  author  has  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  upon  the  confines  of  which  he  is 
now  lingering  at  the  age  of  90  years.  The 
work  on  contracts,  by  Daniel  Chipman,is 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority.  Dr. 
Gallup's  work  on  Epidemics  embraces 
many  interesting  and  valuable  facts,  and 
many  sound  and  judicious  observations, 
and,  together  with  his  recent  and  more 
elaborate  work,  The  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, is  calculated  long  to  sustain  his  high 
reputation  as  a  practitioner  and  lecturer. 
The  Missionary  Gazetteer,  by  Mr. Chapin, 
was  a  valuable  work  of  much  research 
and  labor — poorly  requited.  Leonard's 
huge  Spelling  Book,  and  Stevens'  more 
huge  Arithmetic — still  standing  on  the 
shelves  of  our  old  bookstores — monuments 
of  folly.  Of  the  other  school  books  in  the 
above  list,  their  limited  uso  speaks  not 
very  highly, — no  sure  criterion,  however, 
of  their  merits ;  for  we  have  long  since 
learned  that  the  popularity  of  school  books 
depends  rather  upon  the  caprice  of  teach- 
ers and  the  puffing  and  energy  of  book- 
sellers than  upon  their  intrinsic  merits. 

In  poets  and  writers  of  fiction,  Vermont 
has  not  been  prolific.  The  Silent  Harp 
and  the  Gift  contain  some  very  good  srti- 
cles,  but,  were  it  otherwise,  compassion 
for  the  fair,  but  afflicted,  writers,  would 
create  a  local  interest  in  their  works. 
Many  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  of  consid- 
erable merit  have  originated  in  Vermont. 


The  author  of  the  Algerine  Captive  seems 
to  have  been  our  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
fiction,  in  which  our  respected  namesake, 
the  author  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
has  at  present  no  competitor.  The  work 
last  mentioned  is  one  of  mnch  interest, 
and,  in  general,  exhibits  a  fair  view  of  the 
characters  and  the  period  to  which  it  re- 
lates. 

Magazines.   Attempts  have  been  made 
at  various  times  to  establish  and  sustain 
monthly  and  semi-monthly  magazines, 
devoted  to  literary,  scientific,  religious 
and  miscellaneous  subjects,  but  these 
have,  generally,  been  attended  with  little 
success.   The  earliest  work  of  this  kind, 
of  which  we  have  any  particular  knowl- 
edge, was  the  Rural  Magazine,  or  Ver- 
mont Repository,  published  at  Rutland, 
in  monthly  numbers  of  56  pages  each, 
during  the  years  1795  and  17%.    It  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Williams,  and  con- 
tains, besides  other  interesting  matters,  a 
valuable  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  this  state.  The 
numbers  form  two  octavo  volumes  of  650 
pages  each,  but  entire  copies  of  it  are  now 
seldom  met  with.    The  next  magazine  of 
any  consequence  was  the  Adviser,  pub- 
lished at  Middlebury,  under  the  direction 
of  the  convention  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  It  was  commenced  in  January, 
1609,  was  published  in  monthly  numbers 
of  32  pages  each,  and  was  continued  sev- 
en years.     It  contains  much  valuable 
matter,  particularly,  in  relation  to  the 
Congregational  church  in  this  state.  The 
Repertory  was  published  at  Middlebury, 
by  an  association  of  gentlemen.    It  was 
devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects, 
was  commenced  in  1812,  and  numbers 
issued  occasionally  till  1817.  The  Chris* 
tian  Repository  was  published  at  Wood- 
stock, by  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Lovcland, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
doctrines  of  Universaliein.   It  was  issued 
in  monthly  numbers  of  duodecimo  form, 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1820,  and 
was  continued  several  years.   The  Epis- 
copal Register,  a  monthly  periodical,  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  was  commenced  at 
Middlebury,  in  January,  1826,  and  con- 
tinued four  years.    The  Mother's  and 
Ladies'  Book  was  commenced  at  Chelsea 
in  1839,  and  is  still  continued.    It  is  ed- 
ited by  Miss  Sophia  A.  Hewes.  Besides 
these,  a  magazine  called  the  Iris  was 
published  at  Burlington,  by  Mr.  Guy  C. 
Worth,  in  1828  and  part  of  1829,  and  the 
Green  Mountain  Repository,  edited  by 
the  Author,  was  published  at  the  same 
place  during  the  year  1832.  Several  oth- 
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VERMONT  REGISTERS. 


ere,  equally  ephemeral,  hare  from  time  to 
time  sprung  op  in  different  place*. 

Vermont  Register m.  There  were  sev- 
eral successive  annual  political  Registers 
published  at  Rutland  previous  to  the  year 
1800,  but  the  earliest  series  which  was 
continued  any  considerable  length  of 
time  was  commenced  at  Middlebury,  in 
1803,  by  Huntington  &  Fitch,  and  was 
continued  about  12  years.  The  next  se- 
ries of  Vermont  Regiaters  was  commenced 
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at  Burlington,  in  1810,  by  Samuel  Mills, 
and  was  published  annually  till  1824.  In 
1818,  a  Register  and  Almanac  was  com- 
menced at  Montpelier,  which  has  been 
published  annually,  and  which  is  still 
continued.  These  series  of  Registers 
embrace  a  large  amount  of  political  and 
other  facts,  and  are  highly  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  public  libraries,  aa  works  of 
reference,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  com- 
plete series  of  them  are  any  where  to  be 
found. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RELIGION  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 


Section  I. 
Religion  of  the  State. 

Although  we  have  in  the  United  States 
no  religious  establishment,  we  certainly 
have  an  established  religion,  and  that  re- 
ligion is  Christianity.  The  existence  of 
Christianity,  and  its  binding  force,  as  the 
religion  of  the  land,  over  the  consciences 
and  conduct  of  the  people,  is  recognized 
by  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  nearly, 
or  quite  all  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  and 
they  all  recognize  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament scriptures  as  containing  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  this  religion.  But 
here  they  stop.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
derlne  the  doctrines  which  these  scrip- 
tures inculcate,  or  to  give  preference  to 
any  one  of  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christians  are  divided.  Having  estab- 
lished the  Bible  as  the  religious  charter, 
individuals  are  left  to  interpret  it  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgments 
and  consciences,  provided  they  do  not 
disturb  or  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  others. 

In  the  constitution  of  Vermont,  and  in 
the  subsequent  acts  of  the  legialature, 
Christianity  is  very  clearly  recognized  as 
the  religion  of  the  state.  In  the  third 
article  of  the  declaration  of  rights  it  is  de- 
clared, 44  that  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences  and  understandings,  as  in 
their  opinion  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
word  of  God."  Here  the  word  of  God,  or 
the  Bible,  is  plainly  recognized  as  the 


basis  of  religious  opinion  and  worship. 
And  while  the  article  goes  on  to  declare 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend, erect,  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, it  is  plainly  implied  that  his  con- 
science is  to  be  enlightened  and  guided 
by  the  Bible.  It  speaks  of  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians  as  constitu- 
ting the  whole  community,  and  enjoins 
upon  all  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  and  the  keeping  up  of  such  sort 
of  religious  worship  as  44  to  them  shall 
seem  most  agreeable  to  the  reteaUd  will 
of  God." 

At  the  first  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly in  1778,  a  resolution  to  observe 
the  Lord's  Day  as  the  Sabbath,  was  among 
the  first  adopted  by  that  body,  and  in  our 
first  printed  code  of  laws,  enacted  in 
1779,  is  a  law  enforcing  the  observance  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  and  for  preventing 
the  disturbance  of  religious  worship.  And 
shortly  afterwards  an  act  was  passed,  en- 
titled 44  an  act  for  supporting  ministers  of 
the  gospel,"  based,  as  was  declared  in  the 
preamble,  on  the  44  importance  to  the 
community,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  that 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  be  publicly, 
and  at  stated  times,  inculcated  on  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants." 

But  while  Christianity  is  plainly  re- 
cognized as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
while  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are 
the  acknowledged  basis  of  our  legislative 
enactments,  and  while  some  kind  of  reli- 
gious worship,  regulated  by  the  word  of 
God%  is  enjoined  upon  all,  government 
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bu  wisely  left  the  particular  modes  of 
worship  and  the  internal  regulations  of 
churches  to  the  judgments  and  conscien- 
ces of  individuals,  provided  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  or  cor- 
rupt the  morals  and  good  order  of  society. 

1  n  the  grants  of  townships  in  this  state, 
made  by  the  provincial  government  of 
New  Hampshire,  three  rights  were  re- 
served for  the  support  and  propagation  of 
Christianity,  one  at  a  glebe  for  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  Engiand,  one  for  the  so- 
ciety for  propagating  the  gospel,  and  one 
for  the  first  settled  minister.  A  right  for 
the  first  settled  minister  was  also  reserved 
in  the  Vermont  grants. 

An  account  of  the  principal  religious 
denominations  in  this  state  will  be  found 
in  the  following  sjMitioiM  of  llijsj  chapter. 


Section  II. 
Congregational  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  A.  MERRILL,  D.  D." 

The  first  congregational  church  in  Ver- 
mont was  organized  at  Bennington,  De- 

*  Kindly  fur nif bed  in  behalf  of  tho  General  Con- 
v«nlion  of  the  Congrefational  churchee  in  Vermont, 
lo  which  body  application  wee  made  for  the  Mm. 


cember  3d,  1762,*  by  the  union  of  two 
small  churches,  the  members  of  which 
had  removed  to  that  place  from  liardwick 
and  Sunderland,  in  Massachusetts.  This 
church,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1763,  gave 
"a  call"  to  the  Rev.  Jedodiah  Dewey, 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Wcstheld,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  him  and  his  church,  and  to 
make  all  needed  arrangements  and  stipu- 
lations. The  result  was,  the  church  in 
Westfield  of  which  Mr.  Dewey  was  pas- 
tor, united  with  the  church  in  Benning- 
ton, August  14, 1763,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  council  of  two  pastors  and  two 
"messengers,"  which  met  at  Westfield 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Dewey  became  pastor 
of  the  new  or  united  church.  The  union 
was  doubtless  formed  with  the  under- 
standing, that  the  members,  who  had  con- 
stituted the  Westfield  church,  were  about 
to  remove  to  Bennington.  The  present 
churches  in  the  three  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts from  which  came  the  three  churches 
that  originally  constituted  the  church  in 
Bennington,  all  date  their  organization 
previous  to  1762.  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable,  if  not  certain,  especially  in  view 
of  oral  and  other  testimony,  that  the  threo 
churches, which  originally  constituted  the 
first  church  in  Vermont,  were  composed 
of  persons,  who  in  those  days  were  denom- 
inated separatists.  The  separatists  disap- 
proved of  the  authority  which  the  laws 
then  gave  the  civil  magistrates  over  ec- 
clesiastical concerns,  and  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cambridge  platform.  The 
church  i.i  Bennington  at  its  organization 
made  the  following  record  :  44  It  is  agreed 
upon  and  voted  by  the  church  in  Ben- 
nington, that  they  make  an  exception  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter in  the  Cambridge  platform  in  respect 
to  using  the  civil  power  to  support  the 
gospel ;  and  also  the  ninth  paragraph  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  in  respect  to  the 
civil  magistrate's  coercive  force."  Few 
if  any  other  churches  in  Vermont  ever 
made  any  re  fen* nee,  at  the  time  of  tlnir 
organization,  either  to  the  Cambridge  or 
8ay brook  platform.  They  were  substan- 
tially independent,  though  acknowledg- 
ing the  necessity  of  councils  in  ordina- 
tions and  the  utility  of  them  in  cases  of 
difficulty ;  for  Vermont  was  not  settled 
till  the  era  of  lay  ordinations  among  con- 
gregationalists  in  New  England  had  pass- 
ed away.  The  churches  very  universally, 
except  in  some  cases  of  great  disorder, 


*  The  material*  of  the  following  brief  sketch  of 
conzregntinnaliira  in  Vermont  are  dcrired  utmost 
wholly  from  original  records.  The  statements,  there- 
fore, are  ■opposed  to  be  as  correct  at  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit. —  T.  A.  MmrUL 
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held  each  other  in  fellowship,  and  ac- 
knowledged a  kind  of  undefined  respon- 
sibility to  each  other. 

The  church  in  Newbury  originally  com- 
posed of  member*  living  on  both  sides  of 
Connecticut  river,  was  organised  in  the 
«•  fall  of  1764."  Having  given  Mr.  Peter 
Powers  an  invitation  to  settle,  they  voted, 
that  the  council  should  "  meet  for  said 
installment  down  country,  where  it  is 
thought  best."  "  Mr.  Powers  was  in- 
stalled at  Hollis,  (N.  H.)  February  27, 
1765,  over  the  church  in  Newbury,"  and 
preached  his  own  installation  sermon. 

The  church  in  Thetford  was  the  only 
one  in  Vermont,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, which  was  organised  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "  half  way  covenant."  Du- 
ring the  short  ministry  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
persons  were  **  admitted  to  own  the  cov- 
enant and  put  themselves  under  the  watch 
and  care  of  the  church"  without  coming 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Respecting  Mr.  S.  Dr.  Burton,  his  suc- 
cessor observes  :  u  in  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  he  being  a  warm  tory  soon 
found  the  times  too  warm  for  him,  and 
secretly  absconded." 

The  following  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  congregational  churches, 
ed  in  V< 


1762 
1764 
1767 
1768 
1770 
1770 
1770 
1770 
1773 
1773 
1774 
1776 
1776 


that  were  organ  ized 
to  the  revolution  in  1776: 

Bennington, 

Newbury, 

Westminster, 

Windsor,  about 

Norwich, 

Brattleborough,  about 

Guilford,  about 

Rockingham, 

Thetford, 

West  Rutland, 

Newfane, 

Putney, 

Marlborough, 
While  New  York  was  exercising  juris- 
diction over  the  south  part  of  Vermont,  a 
ministerial  association  was  formed,  Octo- 
ber, 1775,  in  what  is  now  denominated 
Windham  county,  and  was  composed  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Abner  Reeve  of  Brat- 
tleborough, Hezekiah  Taylor  of  Newfane, 
Joseph  Bullen  of  Westminster,  and  Sam- 
uel Whiting  of  Rockingham.  Their  pre- 
amble begins,  "  we  the  subscribers,  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland and  state  of  New  York,"  6cc. 
**  think  it  expedient  and  our  duty  to  asso- 
ciate and  unite  in  an  ecclesiastical  body." 
They  retained  the  name  of  Cumberland 
till  June  2,  1765.  No  other  association 
appears  to  have  been  formed  for  13  years. 

The  following  ministers  were  ordained 
or  installed  before  the  revolution 
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diah  Dewey,  Bennington,  August  14,1763; 
Peter  Powers,  Newbury,  February  27, 
1765;  Jesse  Goodell,  East  Westminster, 
June  11, 1667  ;  James  Wellman.Windsor, 
September  29, 1768  ;  Abner  Reeve,  Brat- 
tleborough, 1770;  Ebenezer  Gurley, Guil- 
ford, 1770;  Samuel  Whiting,  Rocking- 
ham, October  27,  1773;  Joseph  Bullen, 
East  Westminster,  July  6,  1774  ;  Heze- 
kiah Taylor,  Newfane,  August  1774  ;  Be- 
najah  Roots,  West  Rutland,October  1774  ; 
Clement  Sumner  .Thetford,  1775  ;  Lyman 
Potter,  Norwich,  August  31,  1775. 

The  associations  consist  of  ministers, 
who  meet  for  mutual  improvement.  Whilo 
they  aim  in  various  ways  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  church,  and  have  of  courso 
a  constitution  or  a  few  bye-laws,  they 
neither  exercise  nor  claim  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.  By  common  consent  the 
licensing  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
devolves  on  them,  though  in  some  instan- 
ces this  is  done  by  the  consociations. 

Associations  of  congregational  minis- 
ters in  Vermont:  Windham,  formerly 
Cumberland,  October  17,  1775;  Rutland, 

Irobably,  1788 ;  Royalton,  February  1, 
791 ;  Ora  nge,  probably,  1798 ;  Addison 
from  Rutland,  June  13, 1804  ;  Northwest- 
ern from  Addison,  June  15,  1808;  Cale- 
donia from  Orange,  January  9,  1811; 
Pawlet  from  Rutland,  September  25, 1811; 
Windsor,  October  1822;  Orleans,  June 
17,  1823;  Montpelier  from  Royalton, 
October  11, 1826 ;  Black  River,  afterwards 
Chester,  November  6,  1827;  Lancaster 
from  Caledonia,  August  13,  1833. 

Most  of  the  congregational  churches  in 
the  western  counties,  including  Lamoille, 
are  united  in  consociations,with  constitu- 
tions that  much  resemble  each  other  and 
those  in  Connecticut,  which  were  doubt- 
less their  prototype.     In  some  of  their 
constitutions,  it  is  stated  that  as  "  great 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  visible 
fellowship  and  union  among  churches  of 
similar  sentiments  respecting  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  christian  religion  and  the 
government  and  regulation  of  churches, 
where  their  local  situation  will  admit," 
they  propose  "  to  unite  and  walk  together 
in  all  acts  of  visible  fellowship  and  union, 
mutually  watching  over   and  assisting 
each  other  as  sister  churches."  These 
consociations  generally  consist  of  the  pas- 
tor and  a  delegate  from  each  church,  or 
two  delegates  where  there  is  no  pastor, 
and  meet  annually  to  hear  reports  on  the 
state  of  religion  ;  to  recommend  meas- 
ures to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church- 
es ;  to  give  counsel  on  practical  questions 
when  requested  ;  and  to  add  impulse  to 
the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
iuation      Most  of 
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perhaps  all  of  them,  have  stipulated  in 
their  constitution*,  that,  when  a  labor  is 
prosecuted  against  a  pastor  or  brother,  a 
mutual  council  shall  be  granted  by  the 
church,  if  requested  by  the  respondent, 
before  proceeding  to  final  action.  They 
generally  require  that  a  majority  of  every 
council  shall  belong  to  the  consociation 
in  which  it  is  called.  There  was  originally 
but  one  consociation  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  This  has  been  di- 
vided and  subdivided  as  the  churches  have 
become  more  numerous  till  the  number 
amounts  to  five.  Their  bounds  in  some 
instances  are  county  lines. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  conso- 
ciations, with  the  time  of  their  organiza- 
tion :  Rutland,  including  Bennington 
county,  January  6,  17D7;  Addison  from 
Rutland,  June  13,  1*04;  Northwestern 
from  Addison,  June  14,  1*08;  Chitten- 
den from  Northwestern,  July  4,  1828; 
Lamoille,  October  27, 1840.  A  consocia- 
tion wan  formed  in  Windham  county,  Oc- 
tober 3,  17H7,  which  has  never  been  con- 
nected with  those  above  mentioned. 

In  several  counties,  in  which  are  no 
consociations,  county  conferences  arc  or- 
ganized, which  possess  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  consociations,  and  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  bond  of  union  among 
the  churches.  At  their  annual  meetings, 
like  the  consociations,  they  report  on  the 
state  of  religion  and  endeavor  to  give  a 
spring  to  the  operations  of  benevolence. 

Organization  of  county  conferences  : 
Orange,  October  f>,  1830;  Caledonia,  Oc- 
tober 23,  18.34  ;  Windsor,  September  17, 
1840  ;  Washington,  November  20,  1837. 

Previous  to  1705,  three  ministerial  asso- 
ciations had  been  formed.  But  there  was 
no  bond  of  union  between  them.  Nor 
was  there  any  organized  body  to  consult 
for  the  general  interests  of  the  churches 
now  extensively  scattered  through  the 
state.  An  overture  was  made  by  the  Roy- 
alton  association  to  the  other  two  bodies, 
which  resulted,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  shew : 

"At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
several  bodies  of  ministers  in  the  state  of 
Vermont  convened  by  circular  letters,  at 
the  house  of  president  John  Whcelock, 
August27,1705,were  present  Rev.  Messrs. 
Job  Swift,  Samuel  Whiting,  Lyman  Pot- 
ter, Asa  Burton  and  Martin  Tullar.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Mr. 
Tullar  scribe.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  be  in  future  a  general  conven- 
tion of  ministers  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
and  that  all  associations  and  presbyteries 
composed  of  ministers  regularly  intro- 
duced shall  be  allowed  to  send  two  dele- 
gates to  said  convention ;  and  in  any  coun- 


ty in  the  state,  where  there  shall  not  bo 
more  than  one  regular  minister,  he  shall 
for  the  present  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
convention.  It  was  declared  the  general 
object  and  design  of  the  convention  to 
consult  union  and  friendship  among  min- 
isters, and  the  general  interest  and  well 
being  of  the  churches.  They  agreed  that 
the  first  meeting  of  said  convention  shall 
be  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  June  next,  at 
evening,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Whiting  of 
Rockingham,  and  that  the  preacher  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Royalton  association." 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  1796  as 
proposed,  and  a  leading  object  of  the  con- 
vention appears  to  have  been  the  union  of 
the  churches  in  consociations,  and  of  the 
ministers  in  associations.  Their  advice 
was  generally  followed,  except  as  it  re- 
spected the  churches  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountain  and  north  of  Windham 
county.  These  have  never  been  conso- 
ciated.  Within  ten  years,  however,  most 
of  them  have  become  united  in  county 
conferences,  which  secure  most  of  the 
advantages,  and,  in  their  estimation,doubt- 
less  all  the  advantages  of  consociations. 
Before  the  organization  of  the  convention, 
some  churches  suffered  extremely  by  tho 
labors  of  ministers,  who  had  come  into  the 
state  because  they  had  been  repudiated 
elsewhere.  The  convention  at  an  early 
period  appointed  a  committee  to  certify 
the  regular  standing  of  ministers  coming 
into  this  state  or  going  from  it.  They 
thos,  over  all  the  churches  that  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  cast  the  •wgi» 
of  protection.' 

Though  the  convention  never  claimed 
any  ecclesiastical  authority,  from  time  to 
time  they  devised  means  or  recommended 
measures  to  awaken  an  interest  or  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  churches.  In 
1807,  they  commenced  acting  as  a  mis- 
sionary society.  This  society,  afterwards 
modified,  but  always  called  the  Vermont 
missionary  society,  depended  for  funds  onr 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  church- 
es, and  continued  to  aid  the  destitute  j»or- 
tionsofthe  state,  till  1818,  when  its  opera- 
tions were  suspended  to  give  place  to  the 
Vermont  juvenile  missionary,  now  the 
Vermont  domestic  missionary  society,  of 
which  the  convention  are  now  ex  officii* 
members.  This  society  annually  appoint 
a  board  of  directors,  wlw  receive  the  vol- 
untary offerings  of  the  commonly  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  annually.  This  sum  is  expended  in 
grants  generally  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  appropriated  to  aid  the  feeble 
1  churches. 

I  The  convention  in  1808  secured  the  or- 
I  gamzation  of  a  tract  society,  which  print- 
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ed  and  circulated  tracts  for  several  years,  l 
and  till  it  was  found  more  advantageous 
to  procure  them  from  the  large  establish- 
ments in  the  cities.  In  1610,  the  Advi- 
ser, or  Vermont  Evangelical  Magazine,  a 
monthly  periodical  of  32  octavo  pages, 
was  commenced  by  editors  appointed  by 
the  convention.  This  work  was  generally 
patronised  by  the  churches,  and  during 
the  seven  years  of  its  continuance,  it  ex- 
erted a  most  salutary  influence.*  The 
convention  from  time  to  time  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  churches  and  the  com- 
munity  to  many  subjects  of  deep  interest. 
As  early  as  1811,  they  raised  a  warning 
voice  against  intemperance.  They  have, 
indeed,  repeatedly  warned  the  community 
against  this  and  other  national  sins,  such 
fiH  sabbath  breaking,  including  sabbath 
mails,  slavery,  profanity,  licentiousness, 
the  war  spirit,  &c.  and  have  often  com- 
mended with  much  zeal  the  various  be- 
nevolent objects  of  the  day.  In  regard 
to  some  of  the  leading  objects  of  benevo- 
lence, they  have  (for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting one  object  from  interfering  with 
another)  recommended  to  the  congrega- 
tional churches  specific  times  to  take  col- 
lections or  contributions,  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table  : 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  beside  assign- 
ing  two  months  for  the  appropriation  o 
charities  to  each  of  the  five  leading  ob" 
jects  of  benevolence  sustained  by  the  de 
denomination,  viz.  the  cause  of  the  bible* 
foreign  and  domestic  missions,  education 
and  tracts,  the  convention  assign  two 
months  to  the  cause  of  the  seaman's  friend 
society  and  such  other  objects  as  any  con- 
£rt-gation  may  wish  to  patronize.  The 
cause  of  the  education  society,  though 
overlooked  by  many,  has  taken  deep  hold 
of  some  minds  in  Vermont.  Probably 
this  state  may  claim  the  honor  of  having 
instituted  the  first  society  in  the  country,  «  " 
which  was  organized  to  educate  pious  and  \ 
indigent  young  men  for  the  ministry.  As 
early  as  1604,  a  society  was  constituted 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  and  continued  to  dispense  its 
blessings  till  after  the  organization  of  the 
American  education  society.  The  Ver- 
mont, or  "  northern  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can education  society,"  was  organized 
February  2,  1820. 

In  1825,  the  convention  took  measures 
to  establish  a  religious  paper.  They  con- 
ceived that  it  was  very  much  needed; 
that  the  congregational  interest  could 
easily  sustain  a  local  paper  ;  that  by  this 
means  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  individuals  to  communicate  their  views 
and  for  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  other  so- 
cieties or  conventions  to  publish  their 
proceedings;  that  individuality  and  en- 
ergy would  be  given  to  the  action  of  tho 
state  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  active  operations  of  benevolence  would 
be  greatly  promoted.  A  committee  con- 
sisting of  W.  Chapin,  T.  A.  Merrill  and 
C.  Walker  was  appointed  to  carry  tho 
plan  of  the  convention  into  effect.  The 
committee  shortly  after  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  E.  C.  Tracy,  (who  after 
nn  absence  again  returned  to  the  editorial 
chair,)  to  commence  the  publication  of 
the  ChronieU,  in  January,  182G.  It  was 
first  printed  at  Bellows  Falls  and  after- 
wards at  Windsor.  Though  the  estab- 
lishment was  always  private  property, 
and,  as  it  respected  other  denominations 
has  been  truly  catholic,  yet  it  has  looked 
to  congregationalists  for  patronage  and 
has  derived  from  them  its  chief  support 
to  this  present  time. 

The  general  convention  consisted  orig- 
inally of  delegates  from  associations  only. 
The  members  were  of  course  all  ordained 
ministers.  The  constitution,  however, 
has  been  repeatedly  altered.  The  follow- 
ing at  present  are  the  leading  articles  : 

"Article  1.  The  principal  objects  of 
the  general  convention  of  congregational 
ministers  and  churches  in  Vermont  shall 
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bo  to  promote  brotherly  intercourse  and 
harmony  ;  to  yield  mutual  assistance  and 
excite  in  each  other  the  spirit  of  christian 
fervor  ;  to  learn  the  state,  and  recommend 
measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  churches  ; 
to  obtain  religious  information  respecting 
the  christian  church  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  ;  and  to  co-operate 
with  other  similar  institutions  in  building 
up  the  cause  of  the  great  Redeemer. 

"Art.  2.  The  general  convention  re- 
ceive as  articles  oi  faith  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  they  arc  generally  express- 
ed in  the  assembly's  snorter  catechism. 
These  doctrines  ore  understood  by  us  to  be 
those,  which  from  the  beginning  have 
been  generally  embraced  by  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  churches  in 
New  England  and  especially  in  Vermont. 

"Art.  3.  Every  association,  county 
conference,  or  consociation  in  Vermont, 
or  partly  in  Vermont,  which  receives  the 
doctrines  above  specified  as  the  christian 
faith,  is  entitled  to  send  two  delegates  to 
the  convention  ;  and  each  association  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  more  ordained  ministers 
may  send  three  members  :  But  no  county 
or  district  shall  ever  be  represented  by 
both  a  consociation  and  a  conference." 

The  annua]  meeting  of  the  convention 
is  held  on  M  the  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember, at  2  o'clock,  P.M." 

The  convention  are  in  correspondence 
with  several  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  general  assembly,  with 
whom  one  delegate  is  exchanged,  who 
may  debate  and  not  vote,  the  convention 
send  and  receive  two  delegates  annually, 
who  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
members.  u  The  corresponding  bodies 
were  first  represented  in  the  convention 
as  follows  :  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, 1801  ;  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  1806 ;  General  As- 
sociation of  Massachusetts,  1811 ,  General 
Association  of  N.  Hampshire,  1811  ,  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Maine,  1829 ;  Evan- 
gelical Consociation  of  Rhode  Island, 
1823;"  General  Association  of  New  York, 
1838.  The  convention,  in  1833,  acceded  to 
an  overture  from  the  Congregational  Un- 
ion of  England  and  Wales,  and  establish- 
ed a  friendly  correspondence.  But  hith- 
erto it  has  not  been  convenient  for  either 
body  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  other. 

The  anniversaries  of  some  of  the  socie- 
ties patronized  by  the  convention  are  held 
in  connexion  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  convention.  The  following  is  ordi- 
narily the  course  of  the  public  exercises : 
Tuesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  convention 
sermon ;  in  the  evening,  report  of  the 
Sabbath  School  Union  with  addresses ; 
Wednesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  narratives 
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of  the  state  of  religion  ;  evening,  reports 
of  the  Education  Society  with  addresses  ; 
Thursday,  half  past  0  o'clock,  A.  M.,  re- 
ports of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society 
with  addresses  and  a  contribution ;  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M  ,  a  communion  sermon  and 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  sapper. 

The  convention  did  not,  for  many  years 
after  its  organization,  publish  any  statis- 
tics, unless  occasionally  the  number  of 
ministers.  In  1803,  it  appears  from  the 
records  that  there  were  in  Vermont  33 
settled  ministers  or  pastors,  10  unsettled 
ministers  and  6  candidates.  According 
to  the  last  report,  (Sept.  1841,)  there  were 
in  connection  with  the  convention  203 
churches,  having  22,666  members-;  103 
settled  ministers ;  42  stated  supplies  ;  59 
destitute  churches,  many  of  them  consist- 
ing of  a  very  few  individuals,  being  in  the 
mountain  districts,  or  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  belong  generally  to  other  de- 
nominations ;  37  unsettled  ministers,  and 
21  candidates. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  history 
of  the  churches  more  in  detail,  may  con- 
sult as  follows  :  For  the  State,  the  Advi- 
ser, and  the  American  Quarterly  Register^ 
v.  XI,  pp.  32-44, especially  the  references, 
pp.  34-35;  for  Addison  county,  v.  XII, 
p.  52  ;  Franklin  county,  v.  XII,  p.  352  ; 
Windham  county,  v.  XIII,  p.  29 ;  Cale- 
donia county,  v.  XIII,  p.  280;  Essex 
county,  v.  XIII,  p.  448;  Rutland  county, 
v.  XIV,  p.  34  ;  Lamoille  county,  v.  XIV, 
p.  129. 
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Section  III. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  CYRCS  PRINbEE. 

In  giving  the  outlines  of  a  history  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ver» 
mont,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
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of  the  fact,  that  their  organisation  and 
practical  economy  differ,  in  some  partic- 
ulars, from  all  other  denominations  in  the 
community.    Among  these  are, — 

1.  The  division  of  their  work  into  cir- 
cuits and  stations.  The  former,  some- 
times, and  especially  in  earlier  years,  em- 
bracing a  whole  county  or  more ;  while 
the  latter  is  restricted  to  a  single  congre- 
gation. Stations,  of  late  years,  however, 
have  been  greatly  multiplied,  as  the  abil- 
ity of  the  people  has  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  competent  Bupport  to  a 
stated  ministry. 

2.  The  itinerant  system ;  removing  the 
ministry  every  year,  or  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  is  another  peculiarity  belonging  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These 
features  of  their  economy  render  the  tusk 
of  giving  a  history  in  detail  more  difficult 
than  would  be  the  case,  did  they  partake 
of  the  stationary  form,  as  is  the  fact  with 
mottt  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
church. 

From  public  records,  and  the  testimony 
of  aged  persons  now  living,  the  tact  is 
well  established,  that  the  first  Methodist 
society  in  Vermont  was  organized  at  Ver- 
sfaire,  in  1796.  This  was  effected  through 
the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Sneathen, 
a  man  of  powerful  mind  and  prominent 
standing  in  the  Methodist  Epis.  Church 
at  that  time,  as  the  fact  of  his  being  chap- 
lain to  Congress  for  several  years  is  suffi- 
cient proofY  Soon  after  this,  a  society 
was  formed  in  Barnard,  and  in  1797  one 
In  Barre.  This  was  the  origin  of  Metho- 
dism in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

In  1798  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  Mitch- 
ell and  Abner  Wood  were  appointed  to 
labor  on  what  was  then  called  Vergennes 
circuit;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
celebrated  Lorenxo  Dow,  who  was  then 
a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher,  was  sta- 
tioned upon  Essex  circuit,  lying  north 
and  east  of  Burlington. 

From  these  periods,  the  Methodists  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  their  operations,  and 
societies  were  raised  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  until,  at  the  present  time,  they 
have  churches  established  in  almost  every 
town,  to  which  the  gospel  is  regularly 
preached  and  the  ordinances  administer- 
ed. In  the  early  history  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont,  there  were 
instances  of  violent  opposition  to  those 
ministers  who  first  entered  this  field,  over 
which  the  author  of  this  article  would 
draw  an  impenetrable  veil  of  concealment, 
did  not  historic  truth  require  an  allusion 
to  them.  Weslevan  theology,  maintain- 
ing the  universality  of  the  atonement  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  conditionally 
of  salvation  by  faith,  roused  up  to  opposi- 
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tion  many  who  regarded  themselves  as 
the  accredited  expounders  of  the  word  of 
Ood,  and  entitled  to  the  immunities  of 
imparting  instruction,  from  a  p re-occu- 
pancy of  the  ground.  In  a  few  instances 
personal  violence  was  resorted  to  by  the 
profane,  but  the  more  common  method 
of  opposing  what  was  then  considered 
heretical,  was  public  and  private  disputa- 
tion. These  days  of  controversy,  how- 
ever, have  passed  away;  and  calm  inves- 
tigation, and  the  practical  results  of  the 
labors  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian 
church,  have  led  most  to  the  recognition 
of  the  members  of  this  communion,  as 
w  brethren  beloved  in  the  Lord." 

In  their  early  history,  the  ministry  of 
this  church  experienced  no  little  incon- 
venience in  their  labors,  in  being  without 
suitable  accommodations  for  divine  wor- 
ship. The  consequence  was  that  for  ma- 
ny years  they  occupied  school  houses  and 
private  dwellings  for  preaching  places ; 
thankful,  indeed,  if  these  were  not  closed 
against  them.  Among  the  early  minis- 
ters who  introduced  Methodism  into  this 
state,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
were  Ralph  Williston,  Joseph  Crawford, 
Henry  Ryan,  Robert  Dyer,  Peter  Van- 
nest,  Elijah  Chichester,  Jesse  Lee,  Timo- 
thy Dewey,  Truman  Bishop,  Thomas 
Branch,  James  Coleman,  Laban  Clark, 
Ezekiel  Canfield,  Solomon  Langdon,  Pan! 
Dustin,  Samuel  Draper,  Oliver  Beal,  Eli- 
jah Hedding,  Ebenezer  Washburne,  and 
Dan  Young. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  religion 
adhered  to  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  not  only  in  Vermont,  but  through- 
out the  Union: 

"I.  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  There 
is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  everlast- 
ing, without  body  or  parts,  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  :  the  maker 
and  preserver  of  all  things,  visible  and  in- 
visible.— And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead, 
there  are  three  persons  of  one  sub- 
stance, power,  and  eternity ; — the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  Of  the  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  v>ho 
teas  made  very  Man.  The  Son,  who  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  1 
eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb 
of  the  blessed  Virgin;  so  that  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  to- 
gether in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very 
man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified, 
dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father 
to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of 
men. 
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HI.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  Christ 
did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and 
took  again  his  body,  with  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  perfection  of  man's  na- 
ture, wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  there  sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and 
glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very 
and  eternal  God. 

V.  The  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  Salvation.  The  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  salvation  :  so 
that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  re- 
quired of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  we  do 
understand  those  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  au- 
thority was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church. 

The  names  of  the  Canonical  Books. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  The 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Second  Book 
of  Samuel,  The  First  Book  of  Kings,  The 
Second  Book  of  Kings,  The  First  Book  of 
Chronicles,  The  Second  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles, The  Book  of  Ezra,  Tho  Book  of  Ne- 
hemiah,  The  Book  of  Esther,  The  Book 
of  Job,  The  Psalms,  The  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes  or  the  Preacher,  Cantica,  or 
Songs  of  Solomon,  Four  Prophets  the 
greater,  Twelve  Prophets  the  less :  All 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they 
arc  commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and 
account  canonical. 

VI.  Of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New ; 
for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  man. 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  who 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises.  Although  the  law 
given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching 
ceremonies  and  rites,  doth  not  bind 
Christians,  nor  ought  the  civil  precepts 
thereof  of  necessity  be  received  in  any 
commonwealth ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  no 
Christian  whatsoever  is  free  from  the 
obedience  of  the  commandments  which 
are  called  moral. 

VII.  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin,  Origi- 
nal sin  standout  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,) 
but  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is 
very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness, 
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and  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil, 
and  that  continually. 

VIII.  Of  Free  Will.  The  condition  of 
man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such,  that 
he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by 
his  own  natural  strength  and  works,  to 
faith,  and  calling  upon  God  ;  wherefore 
we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without 
the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us,  when  we  have  that 
good  will. 

IX.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man.  Wo 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings  : — Wherefore,  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  com- 
fort. 

X.  Of  Good  World.  Although  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and 
follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away 
our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God  a 
judgments:  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring  out 
of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently 
known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

XI.  Of  Works  of  Supererogation.  Vol- 
untary works,  besides  over  and  abovo 
God's  commandments,  which  are  called 
works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught 
without  arrogancy  and  impiety.  For  by 
them  men  do  declare  that  they  do  not 
only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are 
bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  his 
sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required  : 
whereas  Christ  saith  plainly,  When  yo 
have  done  all  that  is  commanded  you,  say. 
We  are  unprofitable  servants 

XII.  Of  Sin  after  Justification.  Not 
every  sin  willingly  committed  after  justi- 
fication, is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  unpardonable.  Wherefore,  the  grant 
of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such 
as  fall  into  sin  after  justification :  after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  wc 
may  depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  in- 
to sin,  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  rise 
again  and  amend  our  lives.  And  there- 
fore they  ore  to  be  condemned,  who  say 
tbey  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live 
here  :  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to 
such  as  truly  repent. 

XIII.  Of  the  Church.  The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
administered  according  to  Christ's  ordi- 
nance in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same. 

XIV.  Of  Purgatory.    The  Rom.eh 
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doctrine  concerning  purgatory,  pardon, 
worshipping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of 
saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented, 
and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God. 

XV.  Of  speaking  in  the  congregation 
in  such  a  Tongue  as  the  People  understand. 
It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the  prim- 
itive church,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the 
church,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments,  in 
a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  people. 

XVI.  Of  the  Sacraments.  Sacraments 
ordained  of  Christ,  are  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession ;  but 
rather  they  are  certain  signs  of  grace,  and 
God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which 
he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth 
not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and 
confirm  our  faith  in  him. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel ;  that  is  to 
say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  sacra- 
ments ;  that  is  to  say,  Confirmation,  Pen- 
ance, Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme 
Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacra- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  being  Buch  as  have 
partly  grown  out  of  the  corrupt  following 
of  the  apostles  :  and  partly  are  states  of 
life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet 
have  not  the  like  nature  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  because  they  have  not 
any  visible  sign,  or  ceremony  ordained  of 
God. 

The  sacrament*  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried 
about ;  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them. 
And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  of 
operation :  but  they  that  receive  them  un- 
worthily, purchase  to  themselves  condem- 
nation, as  St.  Paul  saith,  1  Cor.  xi,  29. 

XVII.  Of  Baptism.  Baptism  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  dif- 
ference whereby  Christians  arc  distin- 
guished from  others  that  are  not  baptized : 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or 
the  new  birth.  The  baptism  of  young 
children  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 

XVIII.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the 
love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among 
themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a 
sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's 
death :  insomuch,  that  to  such  as  rightly, 
worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same, 
the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking 
of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  likewise  the 
cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sup- 
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per  of  our  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  na- 
ture of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  arid 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  heaven- 
ly and  Spiriturol  manner.  And  the  means 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
and  eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was 
not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  car- 
ried about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

XIX.  Of  both  kinds.  The  cup  of  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  people  : 
for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  Christ's  ordinance  and  commandment, 
might  to  be  administered  to  all  Christians 
alike. 

XX  Of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ,  finish- 
ed upon  the  cross.  The  offering  of  Christ 
once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption, 
propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the 
Bins  of  the  whole  world,  both  origins]  and 
actual :  and  there  is  none  other  satisfac- 
tion for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore 
the  sacrifice  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  is> 
commonly  said,  that  the  priest  doth  offer 
Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasphe- 
mous fable,  and  dangerous  deceit. 

XXI.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Ministers. 
The  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  command- 
ed by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estate 
of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage; 
therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all 
other  Christians,  to  marry  at  their  own 
discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  tho  same 
to  serve  best  to  godliness. 

XXII.  Of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Churches.  It  is  not  necessary  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places  be 
the  some,  or  exactly  alike  :  for  they  have 
been  always  different,  and  may  be  chang- 
ed according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  God's  word. — Who- 
soever, through  his  private  judgment,  wil- 
lingly and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  which  are  not  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  God,  and  are  ordain- 
ed and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  others 
may  fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  offen- 
deth  against  the  common  order  of  the 
church,  and  woundeth  the  consciences  of 
weak  brethren.  Every  particular  church 
may  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  rites  and 
ceremonies,  so  that  all  things  may  bo 
done  to  edification. 

XXIII.  Of  the  rulers  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  president,  the 
congress,  the  general  assemblies,  the  gov- 
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ernors,  and  the  councils  of  state,  as  the 
delegates  of  the  people,  are  the  rulers  of 
the  United  States  or  America,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  nation,  and  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. 

XXIV.  Of  Christian  Men  9  Goods.  The 
riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not 
common,  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and 
possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do  falsely 
boast.  Notwithstanding,  every  man  ought, 
of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally 
to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his 

XXV.  Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath.  As 
we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is 

forbidden  Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  and  James  his  apostle  ;  so  we 
judge  that  the  Christian  religion  doth  not 
prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when 
the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of 
faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according 
to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in  justice,  judg- 


he  prop 
it,  and 


truth."1' 

According  to  the  statistical  returns  for 
1841,  the  following  exhibit  will  present 
the  reader  with  the  present  condition  of 
Methodism  in  Vermont : 

Members,  16,039 
Traveling  ministers,  128 
Local         do.  112 


Total,  16,279 
From  the  best  returns  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  appears  there  are  92  churches 
owned  exclusively  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Vermont,  and  some  40 
or  50  others,  in  which  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy belongs  to  them  a  part  of  the  time. 
There  are  also  about  40  church  parson- 
ages ;  and  these,  as  well  as  churches,  are 
yearly  multiplying. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  ne- 
cessity of  founding  institutions  of  learn- 
ing was  deeply  felt,  and  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  carry  into  effect  these  pro- 
visions for  the  education  or  youth.  But 
the  destruction  of  their  buildings  twice 
by  fire,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  tended  for  a 
season  to  dishearten  the  friends  of  this 
enterprise.  Within  a  few  years  past, 
however,  a  revival  of  this  spirit  has  mani- 
fested itself,  and  a  plan  of  liberal  educa- 


•  Thorn  article*,  with  the-  exception  of  iho  XXIII, 
which  lelatea  to  civil  ruler*,  are  in  the  language  of 
the  XXXIX  article*  of  tho  Church  of  England,  from 
which  they  are  •elected  and  abridged,  andi  a»  far  aa 
the*  so,  the*  are  the  tame  aa  the  article*  of  the  Pro- 
tc-tant  Eni«or-il  Church  in  the  United  HtaU*. 


tion,  comprehending  to  some  extent  every 
state  in  the  Union,  is  now  being  carried 
into  effect.  The  Methodists  have  two 
institutions  in  this  state,  of  a  high  rank, 
where  nearly  all  the  branches  of  classical 
education  are  taught  that  appertain  to  a 
collegiate  course. 

The  first  of  these  is  located  at  New- 
bury, upon  the  Connecticut  river ;  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  charms  of  nature  and 
art,  to  attract  the  youth  of  eastern  Ver- 
mont and  those  parts  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  established.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  a  farm  connect- 
ed with  the  institution,  has  been  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents, male  and  female,  during  the  year, 
will  range  from  300  to  390.  The  name 
of  this  institution  is,  the  JVctclnry  Semi- 
nary. 

The-other  institution  is  located  at  West 
Foultney,  Rutland  county,  bordering  up- 
on the  state  of  New  York,  and  is  called 
the  Troy  Conferenes  Academy.  The  build- 
ings are  splendid  and  spacious,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  200  students  in  the  board- 
ing department,  and  an  additional  hun- 
dred would  find  room  in  the  department 
of  instruction,  of  those  boarding  with  the 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings,  farm,  &c,  has  been  about 
$40,000.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  insti- 
tution of  the  professed  grade  of  this, 
which  ranks  higher  in  literary  merit,  or 
any  whose  location  promises  better  secu- 
rity to  the  health  and  morals  of  youth. 
The  scenery  around  is  such  as  will  please 
the  taste,  and  improve  the  intellect.  The 
number  of  students  instructed  in  this  in- 
stitution  yearly  will  range  from  300  to 
4 IX). 

Tho  above  results  are  the  fruits  of  the 
forty  five  years  last  past;  and  consider- 
ing the  disadvantages  under  which  this 
branch  of  the  church  has  labored  in  that 
time,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  instru- 
mentalities that  have  been  employed,  they 
furnish  strong  reasons  for  gratitude  to 
God,  by  whose  free  grace  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  have  not  'labored  in 
vain,nor  spent  their  strength  for  naught.'- 


*  An  account  of  the  Mcthodnt  PrtttHant  Cknrtk 
in  thia  itate  wae  expected  from  a  clergyman  of  that 
denomination  in  aeaeoa  to  he  inverted  here,  bnt  it 
ha*  not  been  revived,  and  we  hare  not  in  our  reach 
tbo  mean*  of  preparing  one  of  our  own.  From  the 
rninutee  of  the  annual  conference  of  thi»  church  held 
at  Richmond  in  1840,  it  appear*  that  the  Vermont 
Dittrict  embraced  at  ihat  time,  10  circuit*,  and  four 
miction*  in  which  were  90  rnim»tcri  and  1107  mem- 
ber*. But  a*  the  Vermont  Diatrict  embrace?  a  con- 
siderable aaetion  nf  the  state  of  New  York,  we  are 
unable  to  «a*  hnw  mnny  of  tfcsss  are  within  our  own 
Mate.  The  Protectant  Methodist  are  beliered  to 
differ  from  the  Epi«r»pnl  Methodist*  chiefly  in  their 
rejection  of  tho  £pi*oopul  form  of  church  go*vu- 
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^*  tY         Section  IV. 

Baptist  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BV  REV.  C.  A.  THOMAS. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Vermont,  few 
of  the  inhabitant*  were  Baptists,  and  these 
few  generally  poor.  In  1761,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Robinson,  with  a  large  number  of 
separatists  or  new  lights,  commenced  a 
settlement  in  the  town  of  Bennington. 
Among  these  separatists,  were  some  who 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists ; 
but  as  Bennington  was  for  many  years  a 
little  government  by  itaelf,cxercising  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  its  in- 
habitants, the  Baptists  generally  repaired 
to  places  adjacent,  and  many  of  them  Bet- 
tied  in  the  towns  of  Pownal  and  Shafts- 
bury,  in  these  places,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  religious  communities,  upon 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. The  foregoing  circumstances,  re- 
*—  

*  Kindt?  turn  lifted  in  hohair  ot  th«  Haptxt  Com- 
v«otion  of  Vermont,  to  which  body  application  was 
mado  for  tho  ■am*.  Sspb&filVjftB* 


specting  the  Baptists  in  Bennington  and 
its  vicinity  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
state,  were, similar  to  those  which  existed 
in  Brattleboro'  and  vicinity,  in  the  south- 
east corner.   The  settlers  of  Brattleboro* 
were  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  and 
they  readily  adopted  the  measures  of  their 
native  state  in  support  of  religion,  so  that 
Brattleboro'  became  a  place  uninviting  to 
Baptists.    But  the  towns  of  Guilford  and 
Dumraerston,  the  one  lying  at  the  south, 
and  the  other  at  the  north  of  Brattleboro', 
were  resorted  to  by  them,  as  places  where 
they  could  enjoy  their  religious  liberty. 
Thus  while  Brattleboro'  and  Bennington 
were  unwelcome  to  Baptists,  they  repair- 
ed to  towns  adjacent,  where  they  settled, 
and  organized  churches. 

The  first  Baptist  church,  in  Vermont, 
was  constituted,  in  Shaftsbury,  in  1768. 
Another  church  was  constituted  in  the 
jame  town,  in  1780;  another,  in  1781; 
and  a  fourth  in  1788.  A  Baptist  church 
was  constituted  in  Pownal,  in  1773;  and 
another,  in  the  same  town,  in  1790.  In 
Guilford  a  Baptist  church  was  organized, 
in  1770;  another,  in  1772;  another,  in 
1783 ;  and  a  fourth,  in  1791 ;  and  a  church 
in  Dummerston,  in  1783. 

In  1790,  there  were  thirty-five  Baptist 
churches  in  Vermont,  with  1600  com- 
municants.   These,  however,  were  most- 
ly confined  to  the  four  southern  counties. 
The  denomination  increased  very  rapidly, 
in  the  state,  until  about  1795,  when  the 
sale  of  the  military  lands,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Vermont,  and  drew  off  mul- 
titudes to  those  new  settlements.  Since 
that  time,  there  has  been  a  constant  emi- 
i  gration  to  the  western  sections  of  the 
country ;  and  the  Baptist  denomination 
I  has  contributed  largely  towards  swelling 
this  tide  of  emigration  ;  so  that  some  of 
the  churches,  which  were  once  large  and 
prosperous,  are  now  small  and  feeble,  if 
not  extinct.    For  the  last  twenty  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  Baptists  in  Vermont,  es- 
pecially in  the  north  part  of  the  state ;  so 
that  there  are  now,  in  1841,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  churches,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  ordained  ministers,  twenty 
of  whom  may  be  superannuated,  and  up- 
wards of  eleven  thousand  communicants. 

Among  the  first  Baptist  ministers  that 
visited  this  state  were  Elisha  Ransom, 
Joseph  Cornell,  Thomas  Skeel,  Elisha 
Rich,  Hezekiah  Eastman,  Wm,  Bentley, 
John  Heberd,  John  Peak,  Caleb  Blood, 
Whitman  Jacobs,  Isaiah  Stone,  Ephraim 
Sawyer,  Elnathan  Phelps,  Roswell  Smith, 
Timothy  Grow,  James  Parker,  Henry  and 
Calvin  Chamberlin,  Jedediah  Heberd, 
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Bylvanus  Haynes,  Isaac  Webb,  Henry 
Green,  Aaron  Leland,  Isaac  Real,  Joseph 
Call  and  Samuel  Kingsbury.  These  min- 
isters did  not  all  remove  into  the  state. 
While  some  came,  and  took  the  pastoral 
care  of  churches;  others  came,  and  serv- 
ed as  itinerants  ;  and  others  still  were 
mere  adventurers  to  seek  a  home,  and  en- 
joy religious  freedom.    The  education  of 
these  early  ministers  did  not  extend  gen- 
erally beyond  the  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education,  and  yet  their  ministry 
was  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  that  period.  They  were  persons 
of  great  natural  ability,  close  students  of 
the  Bible,  and  careful  observers  of  men 
and  things.     Having  bad  a  thorough 
physical  training,  they  were  prepared  to 
endure  great  hardships,  and  encounter 
formidable  obstacles.     "They  toiled  in 
the  cold  and  in  the  heat,  by  day  and  by 
night,  traversing  the  wilderness  from  one 
solitary  dwelling  to  another,  by  marked 
trees,  and  half  made  roads,  fording  rivers 
and  streams,  often  without  a  guide,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.    They  fre- 
quently had  to  pursue  their  journeys 
through  storms  of  snow  and  rain,  to  meet 
their  appointments,  and  administer,  to  the 
perishing,  the  bread  of  life."    Such  were 
the  men  whom  God  was  pleased  to  honor 
in  the  planting  and  watering  of  the  early 
Baptist  churches  in  Vermont.   Their  lit- 
erary qualifications,  it  is  admitted,  were 
not  great ;  but  they  were  men  of  prayer 
and  experience,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  posses- 
sing a  strong  desire  to  proclaim  these 
truths  to  the  scattered  inhabitants  whom 
they  found  in  the  wilderness.    And  the 
people  of  those  early  days  would  travel 
very  cheerfully  many  miles  to  bear  a  ser- 
mon. And  they  travelled,  not  on  the  good 
roads,  and  with  the  convenient  vehicles 
of  modern  times  ;  but  over  bad  roads,  on 
foot,  on  horse  back,  and  on  sleds  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  eager  to  hoar  the  word 
of  life.    And  moreover  the  place  of  wor- 
ship then  was  not  the  commodious  and 
comfortable  temple  of  these  days ;  but  it 
was  a  log  building — a  log  barn  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  log  dwelling  house  or  school 
house  in  winter  ;  and  often  the  house  was 
so  small,  that  most  of  the  hearers  were 
obliged  to  be  without,  seated  on  logs, 
while  the  preacher  stood  at  the  door,  and 
proclaimed  his  message.    And  it  is  said 
that  nndcr  all  these  privations  and  incon- 
veniences the  utmost  order  prevailed. 

The  Baptists  of  Vermont,  as  well  as 
Baptists  generally,  have  been  strenuous 
advocates  of  religious  liberty.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  now  called  Ver- 
mont, were,  for  many  years,  as  to  their 
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religious  affairs,  governed  solely  by  the 
regulations  ol  the  places,  whence  they 
emigrated  ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  early  settlers  were  Congregation- 
al ists  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, they,  of  course,  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  advocated  the  support  of  the 
gospel  by  measures  which  were  repulsive 
to  Baptists.    The  first  act  of  the  state 
regulating  the  support  of  the  gospel,  was 
passed  October  26, 1797.*  This  law  bound 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town  or  parish  to 
be  of,  and  to  support  the  leading  denom- 
ination ;  or  to  show  that  they  were  of 
different  views,  and  supported  the  gospel 
elsewhere.    And  even  this  was  not  a  se- 
curity in  all  cases ;  for  sometimes  persons 
were  much  annoyed  after  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  these  humiliating  regulations. 
This  law  was  in  force,  until  the  year  1807, 
when  it  was  repealed.  The  bill  proposing 
the  repeal  of  this  law,  was  contested  two 
years  in  the  legislature,  before  it  passed. 
At  that  time,  Aaron  Leland,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
Ezra  Butler,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  an 
active  member  of  the  council.    Since  that 
time,  all  laws  regulating  the  support  of 
religious  worship,  have  been  done  away  ; 
and  the  gospel  in  Vermont  is  left,  as  it 
ought  to  be  everywhere,  to  be  sustained 
by  its  advocates  and  friends. 

The  Baptist  churches  in  Vermont  have 
united  generally  in  clusters,  called  asso- 
ciations, not  for  the  purpose  of  legislating 
for  the  churches,  since  the  churches  arc 
considered  independent  one  of  another, 
and  accountable  alone  to  Christ  their 
head ;  but  they  have  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement,  and  more 
efficient  action.  At  the  annual  session  of 
the  association,  each  church  belonging  to 
the  body  is  required  to  represent  itself  by 
delegates,  and  an  account  of  what  has 
been  its  condition  during  the  year.  The 
first  association  that  was  formed  in  this 
state,  was  the  Shaftsbury  association  in 
the  town  of  Shaftsbury,  in  1760.  This 
association,  being  located  in  the  south 
western  corner  of  the  state,  was  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  churches  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  These  church- 
es, however,  have  nearly  all  been  dis- 
missed to  form  other  associations,  so  that 
the  Shaftsbury  association  is  now  mostly 
confined  to  Bennington  county  in  this 
state.  There  were  belonging  to  this  as- 
sociation, at  ib»  last  session,  in  1841,  eight 
churches,  and  about  eight  hundred  com* 
municants. 

•  Thi«  is  a  niitukc,  to  far  at  rclttea'to  it*  twin* 
the  first  act  regulating  the  support  of  the  gospel. 
An  act  precise  If  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  aUovo 
named,  and  nearly  the  earns  is  detail,  wee  paased  rm 
the  19th  of  October,  ITWJ. 
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BAPTIST  ASSOCIATIONS. 


BATTIST  CONVENTION. 


The  Woodstock  association  was  organ- 
ised at  Woodstock  in  1783.  Many  of  the 
churches,  originally  connected  witli  this 
body,  were  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. But  this  association  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  Windsor  county  in  this 
state.  They  report,  at  their  last  session 
in  1841,  twenty-three  churches,  and  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  communicants. 

The  Vermont  association  was  organized 
at  Manchester  in  1785.  This  association, 
being  the  first  that  was  composed  of 
churches  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  received  the  name  of  the  Vermont 
association.  At  its  last  anniversary  in 
1841,  there  were  thirteen  churches,  and 
one  thousand  and  one  hundred  communi- 
cants, included  for  the  most  part  in  Rut- 
land county. 

The  Richmond,  known  now  by  the 
name  of  the  Fairfield  association,  was 
formed  in  the  town  of  Richmond  in  1795. 
In  1812,  there  were  three  churches  in  the 
Province  of  Lower  Canada  belonging  to 
this  body,  with  one  of  which  the  associa- 
tion was  to  bold  its  session  that  year.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  wan 
deemed  bent  by  the  churches  in  Vermont 
not  to  send  their  delegates  into  Canada, 
but  to  have  them  meet  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  and  hold  their  session.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  association  receiv- 
ed a  new  name  which  it  still  retains. 
There  were  belonging  to  this  body  in 
1841,  fifteen  churches  and  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  members,  included  chiefly 
in  Franklin  county. 

The  Barre  association  was  formed  at 
Barre  in  1807.  It  is  now  principally 
confined  to  Orange  county,  and  contains 
sixteen  churches,  with  about  six  hundred 
members.  Most  of  the  churches  are  fee- 
ble, and  destitute  of  pastors. 

The  Danville  association  was  consti- 
tuted at  Danville  in  1810.  This  associa- 
tion extends  over  several  counties  in  Ver- 
mont, and  some  portion  of  Canada.  Its 
statistics  in  1841  were  twenty  three 
churches,  and  upwards  of  one  thousand 
and  four  hundred  communicants. 

The  Windham  county  association  was 
organized  in  1830.  The  churches  of  which 
it  was  composed  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Leyden  association  in  Massachusetts  ;  but 
in  1830,  they  were  set  off,  and  being  most- 
ly in  Windham  county,  received  the  name 
of  the  Windham  county  association.  In 
1841,  it  reported  fourteen  churches,  with 
about  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 
members. 

The  Addison  county  association  was 
formed  in  1833  of  churches  principally  in 
Addison  county,  and  formerly  belonging 


to  the  Vermont  association.  According 
to  its  last  report  in  1841,  there  were  twelve 
churches  with  one  thousand  and  seventy 
members  connected  with  this  body. 

The  Onion  river  association  was  organ- 
ized  in  1834.  The  churches  composing 
this  body  are  chiefly  in  Chittenden  coun- 
ty, and  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
Fairfield  association.  There  were  fifteen 
churches,  with  one  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  five  members  connected 
with  it  in  1841. 

Besides  these  nine  associations,  there 
are,  belonging  to  the  Baptists  in  Vermont, 
other  organizations,  more  specific  and  ex- 
tended in  their  character.  In  1806,  a 
missionary  society  was  formed  which  was 
productive  of  much  good.  It  afforded  aid 
to  many  feeble  churches,  and  furnished 
missionaries  to  labor  in  destitute  portions 
of  the  state  and  in  Canada.  In  1814,  this 
society  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and 
became  auxiliary  to  the  Baptist  board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  This  society,  after  a 
course  of  successful  operation  for  several 
years,  merged  itself  in  the  State  conven- 
tion. 

The  Baptist  convention  of  Vermont  was 
proposed  and  planned  at  Montpelier  in 
October  1823,  by  the  following  persons  : 
Ezra  Butler,  Aaron  Lelsnd,  James  Parker, 
Jonathan  Huntley,  Isaac  Sawyer,  J.  W. 
Sawyer,  C.  C.  P.  Crosby,  John  Ide  and 
J.  D.  Farnsworth.  The  convention  was 
organized  in  October  1824,  in  aid  of  do* 
mestic  and  foreign  missions.  This  mis- 
sionary body  has  now  been  in  successful 
operation  sixteen  years.  Besides  aid- 
ing churches  and  supporting  missionaries 
at  home,  it  has  contributed  generously 
in  sustaining  the  missionary  enterprizo 
abroad. 

In  1828,  the  Vermont  Baptist  Sunday 
School  Union  was  formed,  which,  at  its 
anniversary  in  1841,  gave  the  following 
statistics  :  78  schools,  544  teachers,  5111 
scholars,  and  8369  volumes  in  the  libraries. 

The  Vermont  branch  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Education  Society,  was  constitu- 
ted in  October,  1830.  By  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  society,  many  pious,  indigent 
young  men  have  been  assisted  in  their 
preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
although  the  number  of  persons  now  re- 
ceiving assistance  is  not  large,  still  the 
"  branch"  may  be  considered,  as  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

In  1837,  the  Vermont  Bible  Society, 
auxiliary  to  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  was  formed;  and  liberal 
sums  are  annually  contributed  in  aid  of  a 
pure  and  exact  translation  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  na- 
oflhe  earth. 
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Part  II. 


BAPTIST  SEMINARIES. 


The  Baptists  generally  in  Vermont  are 
active  in  the  cause  of  temperance  ;  and  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  they  are  not  be- 
hind any  of  their  neighbors,  but  rather 
take  the  lead. 

The  Baptists  in  this  state,  like  the  Bap- 
tifita  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  have 
been  slow  to  adopt  vigorous  and  syste- 
matic measures  for  the  education  of  their 
Bona,  inclined  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
They  have  been  thus  backward,  not  be- 
cause, as  a  body,  they  have  been  opposed 
to  education  and  improvement ;  but  be- 
cause they  thought  that  they  discovered, 
in  some  leading  denominations,  a  dispo- 
sition to  lay  more  stress  upon  learning, 
than  upon  piety,  and  to  use  coercive  meas- 
ures in  sustaining  their  learned  ministry. 
All  this  prejudiced  the  minds  of  Bap- 
tists, and  made  them  cautious  in  adopting 
measures  for  the  education  of  their  sons. 
The  Baptists. did  not,  at  first,  consider  and 
admit,  as  they  now  very  generally  do,  that 
while  piety  is  considered  as  the  mistress 
in  the  gospel  ministry,  learning  may  be 
considered  as  her  handmaid;  and  that 
when  the  mistress  and  the  handmaid  are 
associated,  the  ministry  will  more  readily 
command  a  voluntary  support.  Many  of 
the  young  men,  from  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination in  this  state,  have  graduated  at 
some  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  land,  with 
very  creditable  testimonials  of  scholarship 
and  piety.  Some  of  these  are  now  filling 
important  stations,  as  pastors  of  churches, 
or  as  professors  in  our  highest  seminaries 
of  learning,  or  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen.  In  1833,  the  Baptists,  in  this 
state,  located  an  institution  in  Brandon, 
called  the  Vermont  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
commodious  and  pleasant ;  measuring  100 
feet  by  40,  and  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement,  furnished  with  a 
good  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
This  institution  has  not  received  that  aid 
from  the  denomination  which  it  had  rea- 
son to  expect  when  established. 

Several  other  schools  have  been  opened 
in  the  state,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Baptists.  Black  Ri  vcr  Acad- 
emy, located  at  Ludlow,  was  opened  in 
1835.  The  building  is  of  brick,  two  sto- 
ries high,  measuring  60  feet  by  40.  The 
Leland  English  and  Classical  School,  es- 
tablished at  Townshend,  affords  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  thorough  education.  The 
Derby  Institute,  located  at  Derby  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state,  is  very  pleasantly 
situated,  and  has  recently  commenced 
operations  under  favorable  circumstances. 
These  institutions  are  all  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Baptist  denomination,  but 
furnish  equal  advantages  to  all  who  may 
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be  desirous  of  enjoying  their  benefits. 

The  Baptist  denomination  in  Vermont, 
as  well  as  the  Baptist  denomination  at 
large,  differs  from  all  other  denomina- 
tions, in  their  principles  of  church  policy. 
The  Baptists  are  distinguished  for  their 
simple  adherence  to  the  Bible,  as  their 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  resort  not 
to  other  authorities  to  be  guided  and  es- 
tablished. They  are  distinguished  for 
their  warm  adherence  to  religious  liberty, 
and  disclaim  all  alliance  between  church 
and  state,  and  all  civil  interference  with 
the  rights  of  conscience.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  adherence  to  a  per- 
sonal profession  of  faith,  and  an  immer- 
sion of  the  body  in  water,  as  essential  to 
Christian  baptism. 

The  Baptists,  m  common  with  other  de- 
nominations, believe  that  baptism  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  participation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Hence  they  feel  sacredly  bound 
to  observe  this  arrangement,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  departure  from  the  rule 
of  their  Divine  Master,  were  they  to  ad- 
mit to  his  table,  those  who  have  not  pre- 
viously been  baptized.  With  few  excep- 
tions.all  Christian  denominations  practice 
on  this  belief,  and  admit  none  to  the  sa- 
cramental board,  who  have  not  in  their 
judgment,  been  baptized.  The  principle 
on  which  Baptists  and  other  denomina- 
tions act  in  this  instance  is  the  same ;  and 
other  denominations,  who  make  baptism, 
or  something  that  they  call  baptism,  a  pre- 
requisite to  coming  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  supper,  cannot  censure  the  practice  of 
the  Baptists,  without  condemning  their 
own,  for  Baptists  only  require,  what  in 
their  view  alone  constitutes  this  prerequi- 
site, which  is,  Believe  and  be  immersed. 


Section  V. 
Free  Will  Baptist  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BT  ELDER  ZEBIKA  JOVHO. 

The  Free  Will  Baptist  denomination 
was  founded  at  Barrington,  N.  H.,  about 
the  year  1780,  by  Elder  Benjamin  Randel, 
who  was  converted  in  the  year  1770, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield.  The  denomination 
soon  spread  into  New  Durham,  and  other 
adjacent  towns.  About  the  year  1791,  a 
lay  member  of  the  New  Durham  church, 
whose  name  was  Robert  Dickey,  came  to 
Strafford,  Vt.,  to  assist  a  relative  in  ma- 
king a  settlement  at  that  place.  While 
laboring  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  hired 
man,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him 
when  he  saw  the  people  living  in  sin,  and 
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QUARTERLY  ADD  YEARLY  MEETINGS. 


UNITARIAN  CHURCHES. 


many  of  them  in  open  profanity.  He  ac- 
cordingly began  to  exhort  them  to  turn  to 
the  Lord,  and  about  thirty  were  hopefully 
converted  through  bis  instrumentality. 
These  converts  desired  to  belong  to  the 
New  Durham  church,  110  miles  distant 
from  them.  Accordingly  they  sent  to 
that  church  for  help,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1792  Elders  Benjamin  Randel  and  John 
Buzzell  visited  them,  preached  a  few 
times  with  them,  and  baptized  a  number. 
In  January,  1794,  Elder  Randel  made 
them  another  visit,  but  found  them  con- 
fused in  their  sentiments  and  divided  in 
their  feelings,  and  he  returned  entirely 
discouraged  in  regard  to  them.  About 
the  last  of  February  following,  Elder 
John  Buzxell  visited  them  again,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  nine  into  a  church, 
who  entered  into  a  covenant  with  each 
other  to  take  the  scriptures  for  their  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  This  church 
was  organized  about  the  first  of  March, 
1794,  and  was  the  first  Free  Will  Baptist 
church  in  Vermont.  It  is  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  consisting  of  200  mem- 


At  the  present  period,  churches  are  or- 
ganized in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and 
the  several  churches  situated  in  the  same 
neighborhood  are  associated  together ;  and 
delegates  from  these  associated  churches 
assemble  once  in  three  months  forming  a 
Quarterly  Meeting,  at  which  reports  are 
made  respecting  the  condition  of  the  re- 
spective churches.  The  several  quarterly 
meetings  are  also  associated  together, and 
delegates  from  these  meet  annually  form- 
ing a  Yearly  Meeting.  There  is  also  a 
General  Conference,  which  assembles  once 
in  two  years,  and  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  churches  in  the  connection. 
Each  of  the  individual  churches  has  a 
monthly  meeting  for  mutual  edification 
and  comfort. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Free  Will  Bap- 
tists in  this  state,  comprises  in  its  connec- 
tion, at  the  present  time,  100  churches, 
68  ordained  ministers,  9  licentiates,  and 
4423  communicants. 

Their  form  of  church  government  is 
democratic,  each  member  having  an  equal 
opportunity  to  speak  and  vote  in  all  the 
business  of  the  church. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  doctrine  held 
by  this  denomination  are  the  following, 
viz :  That  man  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  which  image  consisted  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness.  That  he  was 
rendered  amenable  to  a  moral  law,  which 
law,  through  the  influence  of  the  tempter, 
he  transgressed,  whereby  he  lost  the  di- 
vine image,  and  became  a  depraved,  sin- 
ful being,  subject  to  death;  from  which 


deplorable  condition  he  could  not  deliver 
himself;  and  that  God,  in  the  plenitude 
of  bis  love,  sent  his  son  to  die  the  just 
for  the  unjust.  That  man  is  now,  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  apostacy,  depend- 
ent for  salvation  upon  the  redemption  ef- 
fected through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
upon  being  created  anew  unto  holiness 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
both  of  which  are  provided  for  every  son 
of  Adam. 

They  hold  that  as  the  regenerate  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial  during  this  life, 
their  future  obedience  is  neither  deter- 
mined nor  certain,  but  though  they  may 
turn  away  from  their  righteousness,  com- 
mit iniquity  and  die  thereby :  yet  it  is 
their  privilege  and  duty  to  be  steadfast  in 
the  truth — to  grow  in  grace — persevere  in 
holiness,  and  make  their  election  sure. 

The  ordinances  of  the  church  as  held 
and  practised  by  this  denomination,  are 
Baptism,  or  the  immersion  of  believers  in 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper. 

They  believe  that  the  soul,  or  spirit, 
immediately  after  death,  enters  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the 
character  formed,  and  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body  :  and  that  there  will  be  a  resur- 
rection both  of  the  just  and  unjust, — the 
saints  to  be  raised  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ ;  but  the  wicked  to  awake  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt:  and  finally, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  general  judgment, 
when  time  and  man  s  probation  will 
cease  forever,  and  all  men  will  be  judged 
according  to  their  works,  the  righteous 
will  enter  into  eternal  life,  and  the  wicked 
will  go  into  a  state  of  endless  punish- 
ment. 


Section  VI. 
Unitarian  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  OXOROE  O.  1NOERSOLL. 

Unitarian  is  a  comprehensive  term,  in- 
cluding all  those  christians  who  believe  in 
the  strict,  personal  unity  of  the  Deity — 
that  "  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father," 
and  not  a  trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  In  this  interpretation  there  are 
mauy  Unitarians  in  various  parts  of  Ver- 
mont. But  of  the  denomination  more 
particularly  denoted  by  this  term,  there 
are  but  four  regularly  organized  congre- 
gations. 

These,  like  those  of  the  same  name 
throughout  New  England,  are,  in  mode  of 
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church  discipline  and  worship,  Congre- 
gatmnalists — maintaining  that  each  par- 
ticular church  has  authority  from  Christ 
for  exercising  government  and  enjoying 
all  the  ordinances  of  worship  within  it- 
■elf,  and  that  the  only  terms  of  admission 
to  Christian  privileges  consist  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  great  Protestant 
principle— the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants. 

They  also  maintain  the  authority  and 
obligation  of  the  two  Christian  rites,  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper — the  former 
to  be  administered  to  believers  and  their 
children ;  the  latter  open  to  all  who  pro- 
fess "repentance  toward  God  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Receiving  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  as  containing  au- 
thentic records  of  the  d  ispensations  of  God 
and  of  his  revelations  to  men,  and  thus 
regarding  the  Bible  as  the  only  summary 
of  religion,  they  do  not  profess  to  com- 
prise their  sentiments  in  any  system  of 
articles  to  be  imposed  on  their  Bcvcral 
churches,  but  offer  the  hand  of  Christian 
friendship  to  every  one  who  believes  that 
"  Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  "the  Son  of  the 
living  God,"  M  whom  the  Father  sancti- 
fied and  sent  into  the  world."  Unitarians 
receive  Christianity  as  a  divine  system 
•originating  in  the  love  of  God,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  salvation  of  men. 
They  believe  t ii.it  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
to  reveal  it,  is,  in  his  offices  and  example, 
fully  entitled  to  implicit  faith,  obedience, 
love  and  imitation  ;  and  that  he  lived  and 
died,  not  to  make  God  merciful  but  to 
show  that  he  is  so.  They  regard  man  as 
free  and  accountable,  and  able,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  obey  the  requirements 
of  the  gospel  and  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  salvation.  That  to  obey  is  to  be 
happy,  while  disobedience  will  be  follow- 
ed by  a  righteous  retribution  as  declared 
in  God's  holy  word.  And  that  while  man 
has  all  motive  and  encouragement  to  du- 
ty, every  tiling  is  the  gilt  of  God, — the 
blessings  of  this  life  and  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality. 

Unitarians, — though  "ready  always  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  askctli 
a  reason  of  the  hope  t hut  is  in  them" — 
insist  that  "  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,"  gives  to  all  his  fol- 
lowers the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  private 
judgment.  That  no  individual  or  body 
of  Christians  are  authorized  to  make  their 
opinions  the  standard  of  belief*,  or  sub- 
scription to  their  particular  creed  the  sole 
condition  of  communion  ;  but  that  there 
is  "  one  Master  Christ"  and  that  the  rulo 
and  motto  of  his  follower!  should  be, 
"  liberty,  holiness,  love." 


CHRISTIAN  CHURCHF.S 


Chruiian  Church,  Wood»tock. 


Section  VII. 
Christian1'  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  ELDER  JASPER  II AZKN. 

This  class  of  christians  arose,  as  a  de- 
nomination,nearly  simultaneously  in  three 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  the 
southern,  the  northern,  and  the  western, 
but  remained  for  some  time  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  other. 

In  171)3,  James  O'Kellcy,  in  company 
with  several  other  preachers  and  about 
1000  members,  separated  from  the  Metho- 
dist society  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  eventually  associated  together 
as  Christians.  They  have  since  spread 
through  different  portions  of  the  southern 
states  and  number  many  thousands  in 
their  communion. 

The  first  church  at  Uie  north  was  gath- 
ered at  Lyndon,  Vermont,  in  September, 
1801,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr. 
Abner  Jones,  then  a  practising  physician 
in  tli.it  town.  He  had  previously  been 
connected  with  the  Calvinist  Baptist, 
church,  from  which  he  separated  in  the 
year  1704,  accompanying  his  separation 
with  the  following  declaration  :  " 1  em- 
brace the  Bible  as  an  all-sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  I  reject  all  articles 
and  confessions  of  faith  except  the  Bible. 
I  reject  all  denominational  names  as  ap- 
plied to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  except  that 
of  Christian."  This  declaration  he  main- 
tained until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 

♦  Thit  naroo  a*  her*  applied  if  often  ptomwneeJ 
ChrHt-ian,  not  on  account  of  ignorance  or  diwetpect, 
but  merely  to diatinguiah  thia  claaa o(  Christian* from 
Christian*  of  other  denomination*. 
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Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1841.  Through  his  instrumentality 
a  church  was  gathered  in  Bradford  in  this 
state  in  the  year  1803,  and  in  1803  one  in 
Haverhill  and  Piermont  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  same  year  a  church  was 
gathered  at  Portsmouth  in  that  state  by 
Elder  Elias  Smith,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
and  successful  laborers  in  the  cause.  Soon 
after  several  preachers,  with  almost  entire 
churches  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  laid 
aside  their  articles  of  faith,  renounced  the 
name  of  Baptist  by  which  they  had  been 
distinguished,  and  agreed  to  be  known  as 
Christians  only ;  ana  but  a  short  period 
elapsed  before  churches  were  planted  in 
each  of  the  New  England  and  middle 
states,  and  in  the  adjoining  British  prov- 
inces. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1803,  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  Barton  W.  Stone  and 
four  other  preachers  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination  withdrew  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Synod  and  her  Presbyteries, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  body  called 
the  Springfield  Presbytery.  On  the  2»th 
of  June,  1814,  this  body  met  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  and  agreed  to  cast  off  their 
assumed  name  and  power,  and  to  sink  in- 
to the  general  body  of  Christians,  taking 
no  other  name  than  Christian,  aa  the  name 
first  given  by  divine  authority  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  This  they  announced 
to  the  world  in  an  article  entitled,  "The 
last  will  and  testament  of  Springfield  Pres- 
bytery,''  in  which  they  recommend  the 
Bible  as  the  only  sure  guide  to  heaven. 

This  class  of  Christians,  throughout  the 
Country,  take  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Christian,  as  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged epithet  to  denote  the  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  name  they  take  in 
common  with  all  Christians,  and  not  to 
distinguish  them  from  a  portion  of  Christ's 
disciples.  Believing  that  party  names  are 
unauthorized,  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  they  decline  the  assumption  of 
such  names  themselves,  and  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any  that  others  might  be  in- 
clined to  impose  upon  them.  They  re- 
gard the  scriptures  as  the  most  perfect 
written  rule  of  the  Christian's  faith  and 
practice — "able  to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;" — 
that  *•  all  scripture  is  given  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness  ;  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works."  They  be- 
lieve this  so  complete,  so  perfect  a  rule, 
as  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  that  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  since  the  days  of 
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the  Apostles, — Pope,  Council,  Assembly, 
or  Conference,  either  local  or  general, — 
has  been  or  now  are  able  to  improve  it  by 
the  addition  of  any  thing  new,  or  by  the 
retrenchment  of  any  redundancies  ;  or  by 
any  different  arrangement,  or  derange- 
ment  of  its  parts;  or  by  selecting  de- 
tached parts  ;  or  by  giving  what  they 
consider  the  substance  of  its  truths  in 
their  own  language,  in  order  to  make 
them  a  plainer,  safer  and  more  perfect 
guide  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  They, 
therefore,  form  no  covenants,  creeds,  con- 
fessions, or  articles  of  faith  of  their  own, 
and  unhesitatingly  refuse  to  accept  those, 
formed  by  other  uninspired  men,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  instrumental  of  division 
in  the  church,  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  religion. 

They  believe  that  persons  become  mem- 
bers of  the  body  by  union  with  the  head — 
even  Christ ;— that  all,  who  are  united  to 
Christ  hy  faith,  stand,  from  that  union  to 
him,  in  the  endearing  relationship  of 
brethren  to  each  other,  being  no  longer 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citi- 
zens with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God.  They  believe  that  the  duties, 
which  Christians  owe  one  another,  of 
brotherly  kindness,  to  watch  over  each 
other,  to  pray  one  for  another,  to  love  and 
to  walk  as  brethren,  grow  out  of  their  re- 
lation to  each  other  as  members  of  one 
family  , — that  those  duties  are  imperiously 
binding  upon  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  that  it  is  not  left  to  individual 
caprice  to  assume,  or  refuse  those  obliga- 
tions; and  that  those  duties  become  per- 
sonally obligatory  on  the  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  and  opportunity 
to  discharge  them. 

They  believe  that  all  true  Christians, 
wherever  they  have  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate, should  make  but  one  communion  ; 
that  all  who  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  one,  and  should,  in  every  place,  in 
suitable  number*,  convene  in  one  congre- 
gation for  the  enjoyment  of  Christian 
privileges  and  be  members  of  one  and  the 
same  church.. 

They  accordingly  refuse  no  one  the 
privileges  of  the  church  of  God  with  them, 
who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  being 
a  Christian.  Their  inquiry  is  not  whether 
he  believes  in  Calvanism  or  Armenian- 
ism, — whether  he  is  a  Trinitarian  or  a 
Unitarian;  but  simply  whether  he  is  a 
Christian.  They  require  no  assent  to 
formulas  of  doctrine  "  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but"  only  to  those 
words,"  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth." 
They  believe  that  nothing  should  shut  a 
person  from  the  fellowship  and  commun- 
ion of  the  members,  which  does  not  pre- 
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▼ent  fellowship  and  communion  with  the 
head  of  the  chorch.  Any  person  who  can 
respond  to  the  test,  "If  thou  believcst 
with  all  thy  heart  thou  may  est,"  the  con- 
fession of  the  Ethiopian,  "  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  who 
lives  a  sober y  righteous  and  godly  /i/e,  they 
profess  to  receive  unhesitatingly,  and  to 
welcome  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church 
of  God.  They  believe  in  the  exercise  of 
true  repentance  for  sin,  the  experience  of 
remission  of  sins  through  the  forbearance 
of  God,  and  that  witness  of  forgiveness, 
which  causes  the  soul  to  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

The  Elders  and  private  brethren  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose,  and  living  within  a 
territory  convenient  for  that  object,  gen- 
erally meet  in  conference  annually,  for 
mutual  edification  and  comfort,  and  to 
consult  upon  subjects  of  general  interest 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  These  associations 
claim  no  power,  legislative  nor  judicial, 
each  church  acting  independently  of  all 
others,  and  meeting  in  conference,  or  not, 
at  pleasure,  and  without  prejudice.  The 
number  of  preachers  and  communicants 
belonging  to  this  class  of  Christians  has 
not  been  ascertained  with  precision,  but 
has  been  estimated,  in  the  whole,  at  1000 
preachers,  and  from  100,000  to  120,000 
communicants.  In  Vermont  there  are 
between  30  and  40  preachers  and  churches. 
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Universalist  Churches  in  Vermont. 

■  V  REV.  SAMOKL  C.  LOVSXAKD. 

The  Universal  ists  as  a  denomination, 
began  to  be  distinguished  as  such,  in  Ver- 


mont, in  some  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century.  The  first  association  of 
preachers  and  other  brethren  of  the  order, 
which  we  have  on  record,  was  a  meeting 
of  what  was  called,  "  The  General  Con- 
vention of  Universal  ists  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  others,"  in  Bennington, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1795.  This 
convention  had  been  organized  in  Massa- 
chusetts, ten  years  before.  But  we  have 
no  account  of  its  finding  an  open  door  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  its  native  state, 
till  the  time  of  its  first  meeting  in  Ver- 
mont. In  the  year  1799,  this  convention 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Woodstock. 
These  were  all  the  meetings  of  an  associ- 
ational  kind,  which  were  held  by  Univer- 
salists,  in  Vermont,  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 
At  this  early  period,  we  nave  no  means  of 
information,  respecting  the  existence  of 
churches  or  societies  organized  among  us 
in  this  state.  If  we  may  calculate  from 
other  circumstances,  we  shall  be  led  to 
conclude  there  were  a  very  few. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  first  ecclesiastical 
body  of  the  order,  in  this  state,  was  organ- 
ized by  the  name  of  "  The  Northern  As- 
sociation of  Universal  ists."  Annual  meet- 
ings of  this  association  have  been  held, 
mostly  in  Vermont,  from  that  period  to 
the  present  time. 

Sometime  since  the  year  1830,  the  Uni- 
versalists  abolished  their  General  Con- 
vention, or,  rather,  it  may  be  more  prop- 
erly said,  resolved  it  into  a  United  States 
Convention,  which  was  organized  on  a 
new  and  different  plan.  Our  annual 
mectings,from  this  period  soon  underwent 
a  re-organization  throughout  the  connec- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Each  state, 
where  organized  bodies  of  our  brethren 
exist  has  its  convention  and  so  many  as- 
sociations, as  the  local  situations  of  the 
brethren  require.  The  Convention  of  Uni- 
versalists  in  Vermont,  was  organized  in 
the  year  1833,  and  holds  an  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  state,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  in  August.  Besides  the 
convention,  we  have  four  associations. 
The  Northern  Association,  which,  since 
the  new  organization,  embraces  the  coun- 
ties of  Orange,  Washington,  Caledonia, 
Orleans,  Essex,  and  part  of  Lamoille, 
with  some  societies  in  Lower  Canada,  for- 
merly embraced  the  whole  of  Vermont, 
and  was  sometimes  carried  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  Champlain  Association  includes  the 
counties  of  Addison,  Chittenden,  Grand 
Isle,  Franklin,  and  part  of  Lamoille,  be- 
sides some  societies  in  Canada.  The 
Windham  and  Bennington  Association 
includes  the  counties  of  Windham  and 
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Bennington.  The  Green  Mountain  As- 
sociation includes  the  counties  of  Wind- 
sor aud  Rutland. 

We,  at  this  time,  have  about  92  socie- 
ties, in  this  state,  62  meeting-houses, 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  Universalis, 
and  not  far  from  40  preachers. 

The  UniversaJiats  in  this  state  have  a 
periodica],  which  is  owned  and  published 
oy  the  Rev.  Eli  fiallou,  at  Montpelier. 
It  is  published  weekly  on  a  super-royal 
•beet,  folio.  This  paper  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  periodical  commenced 
in  the  year  1820,  which  has  been  publish- 
ed in  duodecimo,  quarto,  or  folio  form 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 

The  early  believers  in  the  final  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  were  not  very  tenacious, 
respecting  outward  forma,  such  as  form- 
ing churches,  societies,  practicing  bap- 
tism, and  the  Lord's  supper.  From  the 
joy  of  their  own  hearts  in  believing, 
they  were  much  disposed  to  conclude, 
that  whoever  possessed  the  same  faith  of 
universal  love,  would  not  only  come  to 
the  same  religious  enjoyment,  but  that 
these  sentiments  would  lead  to  all  those 
happy  practical  results,  that  should  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  outward  forms.  But 
experience  shows  that  a  thing  without 
a  form  is  an  anomaly ;  and  that  no  body 
of  men  can  form  a  concert  of  action  that 
shall  lie  of  a  durable  nature,  without  a 
regular  organization.  The  want  of  a  suit- 
able attention  to  these  things  in  the  first 
promulgators  of  our  faith  is  by  many  now 
Kensibly  felt.  It  extends  its  influence  to 
the  present  day,  and  may  for  a  period  yet 
to  come. 

By  these  remarks,  we  wish  the  reader, 
however,  not  to  understand  that  the  form- 
ing of  churches  and  societies  have  ever 
been  altogether  neglected  among  us.  Our 
accounts  of  churches  in  this  state,  extend 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1800 ;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
always  had  a  few.  In  towns  where  there 
is  a  number  of  believers,  they  have  gen- 
erally organized  themselves  as  a  society 
for  the  purpose  qf  united  action  in  the 
support  of  preaching.  And  these  obtain, 
at  this  day,  in  many  places  where  we 
have  no  organized  churches.  We  have 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes,  in  pla- 
ces where  a  stated  ministry  is  enjoyed. 

Yielding  to  each  individual  ihe  rights  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  religious  tenets, 
the  Universalists  have  not  been  disposed, 
to  much  extent,  to  countenance  written  or 
printed  creeds.  Wc  have  never  deemed 
it  proper  for  one  man  to  decide  what  shall 
be  the  faith  of  another.  But,  as  in  con- 
formity to  the  old  maxim,  that  tieo  cannot 
walk  together  except  they  he  agreed,  there 
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are  certain  leading  points,  in  which  we 
are  very  generally  united.  The  belief  of 
universal  salvation  is  the  great  and  lead- 
ing item  of  faith  that  diHtinguishet»  us 
from  other  denominations  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  This,  we  believe  to  be  clear- 
ly supported  by  the  sacred  pages.  The 
doctrine  of  punishment  or  suffering  be- 
yond the  grave,  is  not  so  generally  em- 
braced as  formerly  ;  yet  there  are  instan- 
ces of  this  peculiarity  of  Jaith  among  us. 

No  Universalists  are  known  who  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Supreme  Being.  We  are  altogeth- 
er unable  from  scripture  or  reason,  to  di- 
vide the  godhead  into  personal  distinc- 
tions. In  a  similar  light,  we  view  the 
common  doctrine  of  original  »in,  total  de- 
pravity, imputed  or  substituted  righteous- 
ness, particular  election  and  reprobation. 
A  portion  of  these,  with  infant  damnation, 
seemed  based  on  the  old  long  ago  forbid- 
den proverbs  that  "  the  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes.,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge." 

Baptism  is  administered  on  profession 
of  faith,  when  required.  The  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  often  called  the 
Eucharist,  is  universal  among  our  church- 
es. Instances  of  publicly  dedicating  in- 
fant children,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord's 
taking  them  in  his  arms  and  blessing 
them,  have  been  known ;  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  The  practice  is  much  more 
frequent  among  our  brethren  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Respecting  articles  of  faith,  the  general 
convention  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  the 
yearl803,adopted  the  three  following,from 
which  none  of  our  churches  or  societies 
have  been  known  to  dissent,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  standard  arti- 
cles of  the  order : 

Article  1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God  ;  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final 
destination  of  all  mankind. 

Article  2.  We  believe  that  there  is 
one  God,  whose  nature  is  love;  revealed 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy 
Spirit  of  grace,  who  will  finally  restore 
the  whole  human  family  to  holiness  and 
happiness. 

Article  3.  We  believe  that  holiness 
and  true  happiness  are  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  and  that  believers  ought  to  be 
careful  to  maintain  order,  and  to  practice 
good  works ;  for  these  things  are  good 
and  profitable  unto  men. 

Frimd*  or  Quaker*. — There  aro  loroe  of  thii  do- 
nomination  in  Dsnby,  Pcrrnburgh*  Lincoln,  and 
•evoral  other  towni,  but  nam  oot  focoeeded  in 
anj  particular  account  of  tfaoit  history. 
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Section  IX. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  CABLTON  CHASE,  D.  D. 

Among  the  earlier  population  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
trace  of  any  considerable  number  of  Epis- 
copalians. Being  settled  almost  wholly 
by  emigrants  from  the  older  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, where  very  different  views  of  religion 
prevailed,  this  district  of  country  would 
not  be  likely  to  show  but  here  and  there 
an  individual  holding  the  faith  and  order 
and  discipline  of  a  church  governed  by 
Bishops.  Some  such  there  were,  how- 
ever ;  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  who  from  various  considera- 
tions were  disposed  to  try  their  fortunes 
and  rear  their  families  in  this  then  wild 
region,  remote  from  the  altars  amidst 
whose  solemnities  they  had  themselves 
been  educated, — and  always  hoping,  that 
the  time  would  come  for  them  to  enjoy 
again  the  privileges  and  ministrations  of 
the  Church  whicTi  they  loved. 

And  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  good- 
ness of  the  Redeemer,  these  hopes  have 
been  realized. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  L.  L.  D.,  fa- 
miliarly known  among  our  older  church- 
men under  the  name  of"  Bishop  Peters," 
tells  us,  [see  his  Life  of  Hugh  Peters,  p. 
94,]  that  he  was  the  first  clergyman  who 
visited  "  Verd  Mont,"  as  he  calls  it.  This 
wan  in  October,  1768,  when  with  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  he  ascended  to  one  of 
the  Green  Mountain  peaks,  and  there,  in 
sight  of  lake  Champlain  on  the  west  and 
of  Connecticut  river  on  the  east,  and 
stretching  his  view  over  interminable  for- 
ests  northward  and  southward,  proclaimed 
the  name  of"  Verd  Mont."  After  this, 
as  he  states,  he  passed  through  most  of 
the  settlements,  preaching  and  baptizing 
for  the  space  of  eight  weeks.  The  num- 
ber baptized  by  him  at  that  early  period, 
of  adults  and  children,  is  set  down  at  near- 
ly twelve  hundred — a  number  very  re- 
markablecertainly,considering  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population.  So  far  as  records 
or  credible  traditions  go,  these  were  the 
first  labors  of  much  importance  performed 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

At  an  early  period  parishes  were  organ- 
ized in  Manchester,  Arlington,  Sandgate, 
Castleton,  Tinmouth,  Wells,  Fairfield, 
Bethel,  Weathersfiefd  and  Rockingham. 
The  first  two  of  these  are  said  to  have 
been  organized  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  state ;  Manchester,  by  some  emigrants 
from  the  western  part  of  Connecticut  and 
from  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  numbering 
twenty  families  before  the  revolution. 


FIRST  MINISTERS  AND  FIRST  CHURCH. 

The  parish  at  Arlington  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Jehicl  Hawley,  and  consisted  of  emi- 
grants from  Newtown  and  New  Milford, 
Connecticut.  It  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson,  that  the  parish  last  named  was 
sustained  by  lay-reading  and  occasional 
visits  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bostwick  of  Great 
Barrington,  Massachusetts,  until  1778, 
when  Mr.  Hawley  died. 

The  troubles  about  that  time  drove  away 
many  people  from  both  of  these  churches ; 
so  that  at  the  peace  of  1783  they  were  but 
barely  in  existence.  They  then,  however, 
mustered  strength  and  courage  to  resume 
lay-reading,  and  were  thus  kept  alive  till 
1786,  when  the  Rev.  James  Nichols  was 
settled  at  Arlington,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Barber  at  Manchester. 

In  1786  or  the  year  following  a  church 
was  erected  at  Arlington,  the  exterior 
alone  being  finished.  The  interior  was 
not  finished  till  1803,  though  in  the  mean 
time  the  congregation  had  furnished  it 
with  moveable  seats,  and  nsed  it  for  pub- 
lic worship.  This  might  be  considered 
the  first  church  in  the  state. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  the  cause 
of  the  Church  suffered,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  hostile  feeling  every 
where  entertained  towards  England  and 
England's  institutions.  Our  scattered 
people,  though  still  adhering  resolotely  to 
primitive  principles  of  truth  vnd  order, 
felt  much  disheartened.  While  their 
brethren  in  other  states  were  actively  ta- 
king measures  for  Diocesan  organization, 
they,  dispersed  in  many  different  settle- 
ments, and  ignorant  of  their  own  num- 
bers, silently  acquiesced  in  spiritual  pri- 
vations, which  seemed  to  be  providential, 
still  hoping,  that  the  day  would  come  for 
the  Church  to  rise.  This  hope  began  to 
be  realized  in  1789. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1790,  was  . 
held  the  first  ecclesiastical  convention — 
from  which  time  the  state  of  Vermont  may 
be  considered  an  organized  Diocese.  Del- 
egates from  eight  parishes,  with  but  two 
clergymen,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols  and 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  met  at  Arlington. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols  delivered  a  sermon, 
and  the  convention  was  organized  by 
choosing  Mr.  Eleazer  Baldwin  chairman, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barber  secretary. 

One  great  object  in  the  assembling  of 
this  body  wus  to  take  measures  for  secur- 
ing to  the  Church  the  possession  of  its 
lands — the  Glebes,  and  the  grants  to  the 
society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
For  this  purpose  a  co'mmittee  of  two  per- 
sons was  appointed  to  carry  the  subject 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state. 
From  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
in  1793  it  appears,  that  an  application  had 
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been  made  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  not  successful.  In  this  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  Pawlet,  bu- 
siness was  transacted  of  great  importance. 
In  the  hope,  that  an  act  of  incorporation 
would  be  obtained,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  application  to  tbc  society 
in  England  for  a  conveyance  of  its  prop- 
erty in  Vermont  to  such  Board.  The 
committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Bethuel 
Chittenden,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  the 
R«'v.  Daniel  Barber,  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Ogden,  Col.  Matthew  Lyon,  and  Ebene- 
xer  Mervin,  Eleazer  Baldwin  and  Truman 
Squicr,  Esqrs.  The  act  not  being  obtain- 
ed,this  ;measure  of  course  was  not  pressed. 

At  the  same  Convention  a  committee 
was  appointed,  for  the  first  time,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  applications  of  per- 
sons desirous  of  entering  into  holy  Orders; 
and  as  they  saw  fit,  to  recommend  thern 
for  ordination.  Before  this  Vermont  had 
furnished,  it  is  believed,  but  a  single  in- 
dividual for  the  sacred  ministry  of  the 
Church.  That  individual  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chittenden. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  transac- 
tion of  the  Convention  of  1793,  was  the 
election  of  a  Bishop.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  that  deliberation,  which  so  sol- 
emn a  procedure  demanded,  the  Conven- 
tion chose  a  committee  of  six  to  nominate 
a  suitable  candidate,  and  then  immedi- 
ately adjourned  to  meet  on  the  following 
day.  The  committee,  on  coming  togeth- 
er in  the  morning,  nominated  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bass,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Newbury  port,  Massachusetts. 
The  nomination  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  gentlemen  accordingly- 
elected.  The  election  being  made  known 
to  him,  in  due  time  a  favorable  answer 
was  returned, in  which  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  assume  the  charge  and  ready 
for  consecration,  provided  the  Convention 
would  dispense  with  his  immediate  resi- 
dence, and  accept  of  temporary  visita- 
tions, until  the  income  of  Church  lands 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  him  an  ade- 
quate maintenance. 

The  prospect  proving  unfavorable  in 
regard  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Bass, 
and  a  general  anxiety  prevailing  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  Episcopal  supervision  as 
soon  as  possible,  attention  was  turned  to 
another  quarter.  Most  singular  and  rep- 
rehensible was  the  hurry,  with  which  a 
matter  of  such  solemn  moment  was  push- 
ed forward.  The  election  of  Dr.  Bass 
took  place  on  the  10th  day  of  September, 
1703.  His  answer,  which  amounted  to 
acceptance,  is  doted  January  2,  1794  ; 
and  yet  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Peters,  published  in  the  Churchman's 


Magazine  for  1A07,  that  a  special  session 
of  the  Convention  was  held  in  the  month 
of  February  immediately  following,  in 
which  Col.  John  A.  Graham,  a  delegate 
from  Rutland,  put  in  nomination  for  that 
holy  and  responsible  office,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Peters,  L.  L.  D.,  who  was  his  relation 
and  intimate  friend.  The  nomination 
wave  satisfaction  ;  and  a  formal  election 
immediately  took  place.  Dr.  Peters  be- 
ing then  in  England,  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  having  him  consecrated  there. 
Accordingly  Col.  Graham  was  despatch- 
ed thither,  as  the  agent  of  the  Diocese,  to 
make  application  to  the  English  Bishops 
for  that  purpose.  That  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed of  much  address  and  diplomalio 
skill,  urged  the  suit  most  ably  and  assid- 
uously. But  he  was  unsuccessful ;  the  / 
steadfast  answer  was,  *'  We  have  conse- 
crated three iBishops  for  America  already, 
who  are  competent  to  a  regular  perform- 
ance of  the  act  of  consecration ;  mako 
your  application  to  them."  This  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  and  gave  occasion 
to  some  curious  papers  on  the  subject. 
Colonel  Graham  returned  and  made  re- 
portof  his  proceedings  in  November,  1795. 
Failing  in  this  design,  the  Convention  di- 
rected their  President  and  Secretary  to 
address  the  three  American  Bishops,  and 
respectfully  to  request  them  to  consecrate 
Dr.  Peters.  This  was  declined  on  the 
ground,  first,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
consecrate  a  Bishop  for  a  Diocese,  that 
contained  but  one  Presbyter — which  was 
tlie  case  with  Vermont  at  that  time — and, 
secon  dly,  that  there  were  personal  objec- 
tions. 

Here  the  matter  ended  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  L.  L.  D. 

In  the  journal  of  179G  occurs  for  tho 
first  time  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Illi- 
nois, the  Rt.  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  D. 
D.,  then  a  young  man.  He  applied  to  the 
Convention  to  give  him  a  recommenda- 
tion for  Deacon's  Orders— which  was 
promptly  done. 

As  respects  the  general  state  of  the 
Church  previous  to  the  year  1800,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  close  up  the  century 
with  a  few  remarks. 

Down  to  the  date  last  mentioned  the 
Church  had  made  but  little  progress,  and 
gained  but  little  strength.  Numbering 
ten  or  twelve  parishes  in  all,  no  one  of 
which  felt  able  to  maintain  a  clergyman 
alone,  she  abode  quietly  (though  in  the 
firm  possession  of  her  primitive  and  Apos- 
tolic principles)  under  that  neglect— and 
not  unfrequently  contempt — with  which 
the  strong  and  independent  sects  around 
her  were  disposed  to  regard  her  weakness. 
With  no  available  resources— no  order  of 
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learned  and  able  men  to  illustrate  and 
maintain  the  grounds  of  her  faith,  wor- 
ship and  discipline — without  a  class  of 
pious,  active  and  studious  young  men 
rising  up  to  assume  the  solemn  duties  of 
the  ministry — and  at  the  tame  time  crash- 
ed  beneath  prejudice,  how  could  she  in- 
crease ?  The  writer  confesses,  with  un- 
feigned satisfaction, his  admiration  of  those 
excellent  and  steadfast  men — clergymen 
some,  laymen  many — who,  **  shoulder  to 
shoulder,"  by  the  help  of  God,  kept  alive 
the  cause  of  the  Church  when  it  seemed 
to  be  hopeless, and  from  utterly  becoming 
extinct,  preserving  it  to  better  times.  Chit- 
tenden, Ogden,  Pardee,  the  Hards,  the 
Canfields,  the  Hawleys,  Woostcr,  Gid- 
dings,  Squier,  Whitlock,  Chipman,  wor- 
thy names !  • 

As  respects  Christian  piety,  a  faithful 
and  consistent  attention  to  the  various 
demands  of  duty  both  public  and  private, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  Church  was  in  ad- 
Vance  of  surrounding  sects.  The  times 
did  not  demand  "  a  forth-putting  piety," 
as  now.  It  is  stated  by  a  respectable  cler- 
gyman, who  commenced  his  labors  near 
that  period,  that  the  great  doctrines  nf 
grace  Were  but  little  understood  by  either 
the  clergy  or  the  laity.  It  is  a  "hard 
saying"  to  leave  on  record,  without  some 
attention  to  circumstances.  Quite  proba- 
bly among  subjects  frequently  discussed 
were  those  connected  with  the  visible  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Church,  because  these 
were  the  occasion  of  repeated  attacks. 

The  number  of  communicants  in  all  the 
parishes  was  Bmall.  According  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  who  came  into  the 
Diocese  in  1802,  we  might  set  down,  for 
Arlington,  Manchester  and  Sandgate, 
20  *'  pious  communicants" — Pawlet  and 
Wells,  16— Shelburne,  Fairfield,  Bethel 
and  Weathersfield,  30— with  scattered  in- 
dividuals in  other  places  sufficient  to  make 
up  80  or  90  in  all. 

The  Church  is  much  indebted  to  the 
pious  and  self-denying  labors  of  the  Rev. 
Betbue)  Chittenden,wno,  witnessing  with 
sorrow  her  desolation,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years  forsook  his  secular  pursuits,  and 
with  such  preparation  as  &  high  order  of 
natural  talents,  with  little  time  and  poor 
advantages,  could  secure,  entered  into 
Holy  Orders.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Seabury;  labored  a  few  years  atTinmoutn 
and  neighboring  places;  and  at  length  re- 
moved to  Shelburne,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1809 — visiting  occasion- 
sionally  Fairfield,  Weathersfield,  Bethel, 
Pawlet,  Wells  and  Rockingham.  He  may 
bo  said  to  have  **  died  with  his  harness  on 
him."   On  a  Sunday  morning,  while  sit- 
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ting  in  his  chair  with  his  people  assem- 
bled around  him,  and  about  to  engage  in 
the  solemnities  of  the  holy  communion, 
his  spirit  suddenly  took  its  flight  to  other 
worlds.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  good 
sense— fond  of  controversy  and  skilful  in 
it — but  not  of  a  classical  education. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  officiated  sev- 
eral years  at  Manchester  ;  but  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  recovery  of  the  Church 
lands  failing,  he  became  discouraged  and 
left  the  Diocese.  In  advanced  age,  worn 
down  with  domestic  trials,  he  went  over 
to  the  Roman  communion,  in  which  ho 
died. 

The  Rev.  John  Cosins  Ogden  render- 
ed most  valuable  services  to  our  infant 
Churches.  A  veteran  churchman  recol- 
lects his  making  a  journey  on  foot  from 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  100  miles, 
in  order  to  visit  them. 

The  Rev.  Amos  Pardee,  a  clergyman 
of  worth  and  consistency  of  character, 
spent  a  few  years  among  the  Churches  in 
the  south  west  part  of  the  Diocese.  Ho 
left  in  1801. 

The  writer  is  constrained,  though  with 
sorrow,  to  mention  the  names  of  two  oth- 
er individuals,  who  for  a  time  bore  no  in- 
considerable part  among  the  friends  of 
the  Church — the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  who 
resided  at  Sandgate,  and  the  Rev.  Russell 
Catlin,  who  resided  at  Hart  land.  The 
former  was  a  man  of  talents  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  latter  possessed  neither.  It 
is  painful  to  think  of,  and  better  not  to  de- 
scribe, the  latter  days  of  either. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Vermont  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  might  be  said  she  dwelt  in  tents, 
for  we  cannot  find,  that  she  possessed  a 
single  Brushed  temple.  But  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  better  state 
of  tilings  as  we  advance. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  sketch,  we 
think  it  proper  to  give  some  account  of 
the  landed  estates  granted  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  Church.  And  not  to 
recur  to  the  subject  again,  we  will  throw 
together  here  all  the  particulars  we  think 
it  important  to  give.  With  pleasure  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  in  this  much  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  war  and 
the  establishment  of  peace  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  Benning  Wentworth,  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  supposed  to  cover  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  state  of  Vermont,  caus- 
ed a  considerable  portion  of  that  territory 
to  be  surveyed  out  into  townships.  Each 
township  being  divided  into  seventy  equal 
shares,  the  governor,  in  settling  the  terms 
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of  hit  charters  with  applicants  and  pur- 
chasers, reserved  and  granted  three  of 
snch  equal  shares  for  religious  purposes, — 
one  for  a  glebe  for  the  English  Church, 
— one  for  the  Society  in  England  "for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts," 
and  a  third  for  the  first  settle d  minister, 
of  whatever  denomination  he  might  be. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  five  townships 
in  all  were  thus  granted.  In  only  a  sin- 
gle instance,  Arlington,  the  first  minis- 
ter's share  was  taken  up  by  an  Episco- 
palian. Generally  the  shares  were  taken 
up  by  the  Independents. 

These  lands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grants  last  mentioned,  laid  uncultivated 
many  years.  At  length  came  to  light  a 
conspiracy.  In  the  year  1786  the  Trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  Coflege,with  Dr.Whec- 
lock  at  their  head,  conceived  the  design 
of  getting  possession  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education— or  rather,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  interests  of  that 
seminary  by  identifying  with  them  the 
interests  of  education  in  Vermont.  It  was 
proposed,  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  that  the  leg- 
islature should  sequester  for  the  use  of 
Dartmouth  College  all  those  shares  of 
land,  which  had  been  reserved  in  "the 
New  Hampshire  grants"  for  the  Propaga- 
tion Society  and  for  Church  glebes,  under 
a  stipulation  for  certain  advantages  to  be 
enjoyed  by  Vermontese  at  that  institution 
and  at  certain  proposed  academies.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  It  came  up— was  com- 
mitted—and there  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  scheme  of  Dr.  Wheelock  seems  to 
have  turned  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  first  time  to  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. In  October,  1787,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed authorizing  the  selectmen  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  take  them  uuder  their  care 
for  the  period  of  seven  years,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  incomes  to  the  improvement  of  the 
same.  This  act  was  not  attended  to.  The 
universal  saying  was,  Why  trouble  our- 
selves with  the  care  of  other  men's  prop- 
erty f 

This  act  expiring  in  1794,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  another  authorizing  the  towns 
to  take  in  charge  the  glebes  and  to  pay 
over  the  rents  and  profits  to  the  several 
religious  societies  in  the  same,  according 
to  the  number  of  families  in  each.  In 
Manchester,  where  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bar- 
ber was  then  officiating,  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  act  was  denied.  A  suit  was 
commenced  against  Mr.  Barber,  then  in 
occupancy  of  the  glebe,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  in  Oc- 
tober, 1796,  resulted  in  a  decision,  declar- 
ing the  act  of  Vermont  unconstitutional 


In  1802  the  matter  was  again  taken  up 
in  the  legislature,  but  no  measure  was  de- 
cided upon  till  1805,  when  a  law  was  pass- 
ed to  appropriate  the  glebe  lands  to  the 
support  of  schools.  This  was  carried  in- 
to effect  wherever  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion. In  Arlington,  Manchester,  Sand- 
gate  and  Pawlet  the  Church  still  held 
possession.  But  in  1810,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson  having  charge  of  the  Church  in 
P  a  w  let.that  town  brought  an  act  ion  agai  nst 
him  and  the  tenants,  which,  after  going 
through  several  terms  of  the  Circuit  court, 
was  at  length  in  1815  decided  against  the 
Church. 

By  this  decision  the  claim  of  the  Church 
was  declared  to  be  void.  The  chief  ground 
of  the  decision  was,  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  reservation  did  not  take  effect, 
because  there  was  no  party  in  existence 
to  receive,  and  that  the  government  of 
Vermont,  succeeding  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  might  resume  and  re-appropriate 
reservation  at  pleasure.  Since  this  decis- 
ion we  have  abandoned  all  expectation  of 
deriving  any  benefit  from  this  portion  of 
the  Church  lands,  which  in  future,  with- 
out doubt,  will  be  known  only  in  the 
Church's  history. 

We  turn  to  give  some  further  account 
of  the  lands  granted  to  the  society  in  Eng- 
land for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  m 
foreign  parts — a  venerable  corporation 
chartered  for  missionary  purposes  by  Wil- 
liam III.  nearly  140  years  ago. 

Dr.  Williams  states  in  his  history  of 
Vermont  [1806]  that  "the  society  did  not 
concern  itself  about  its  lands."  This  is 
not  correct ;  for  before  the  revolutionary 
war  it  appointed  agents  in  this  country  to 
look  after  them,  oi  whom  the  Rev.  Ranna 
Cossett  was  one.  And  these  agents  ac- 
tually took  possession  in  some  cases  and 
gave  leases.  In  May,  1785,  within  two 
years  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  society 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  its  readiness 
to  make  conveyance,  in  any  safe  and  suit- 
able manner,  of  its  property  in  this  Btate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  A  copy  of 
this  resolution  was  transmitted  to  church- 
men in  Vermont.  Whereupon  attention 
was  eagerly  turned  to  the  devising  of  a 

Elan,  that  might  meet  the  society's  appro- 
ation,  but  for  a  long  time  ineffectually. 

Meanwhile  the  legislature,  seeing  the 
property  left  wild,  passed  an  act  in  1704, 
(at  the  same  session  with  the  glebe  act,) 
to  appropriate  it  to  the  use  of  schools. 
This  measure  was  in  most  instances  car- 
ried into  immediate  effect.  Under  this  act 
have  arisen  all  the  difficulties,  with  which 
the  Church  has  had  to  contend  in  rela- 
tion to  these  grants.    Feeble  herself,  she 
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the  one  hand,  and  against  the  authority 
and  the  treasury  of  the  state  on  the  other. 

The  friends  of  the  Church  took  counsel 
of  gentlemen  eminent  for  legal  learning, 
and  the  conclusion  was,  that  the  act  of 
1704  was  unconstitutional  and  void  ;  and 
that  with  patience  and  perseverance  this 
could  be  substantiated  before  the  proper 
tribunal.  The  subject  was  brought  up  in 
the  Convention  of  1805.  The  resolve  of 
the  venerable  society,  dated  in  May,  1785, 
before  referred  to,  was  hunted  up  and  ex- 
amined. The  result  was,  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  standing  committee  to  take 
measures  for  procuring  a  conveyance. 

The  first  plan,  proposing  a  deed  of  trust, 
was  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccessful.  The 
friends  of  the  Church  were  not  discour- 
aged ;  they  were  resolute  and  persevering 
men.  And  the  writer,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
bear  witness,  both  from  personal  knowl- 
edge and  from  documents  that  have  pass- 
ed under  his  eye,  to  the  untiring  and  most 
useful  labors  of  two  individuals — the  Rev. 
Abraham  Bronson  and  Anson  J.  Sperry, 
Esq. 

The  next  plan  was,  to  move  the  venera- 
ble society  for  a  simple  power  of  attorney, 
which  at  length  was  successful.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  embargo,  non-inter- 
course, and  war,  put  a  stop  to  effective 
correspondence  for  years,  though  the  busi- 
ness was  not  wholly  neglected:. 

After  the  treaty  of  Ghent  early  in  1815, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  made  a  visit  to  Vermont,  and 
in  the  kind  and  disinterested  spirit  which 
remarkably  distinguished  that  excellent 
man,  proposed  to  take  charge  of  any  com- 
munication, which  the  standing  commit- 
tee might  thirik  proper  to  address  to  the 
venerable  society — of  which  he  was  both 
a  member  and  a  missionary — in  further 
prosecution  of  their  business.  The  pa- 
pers were  prepared  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, signed  and  sealed  in  Convention 
at  Arlington  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Stewart  in  Canada,  who 
started  immediately  for  London.  In  De- 
cember next  following  the  society  passed 
a  resolution  to  accede  to  the  plan;  but 
directed  their  secretary  to  require  of  the 
attorneys  or  agents  to  be  appointed,  a 
bond  of  indemnity  against  any  costs  that 
might  arise  in  suits  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands.  This  occasioned  another  year's 
delay, — so  that  the  instrument,  with  the 
authenticating  affidavits  and  certificates, 
was  not  received  till  April,  1817.  The 
attorneys  appointed  were,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Alexander  Vietts  Griswold,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Bronson,  the  Rev.  Silas  S..  Safford,  the  1 
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Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  and  Anson  J.  Sper- 
ry, Esq.  "They  were  authorized,"  says 
Mr.  Bronson,  "  to  recover  the  lands  and 
give  durable  leases  ;  to  assign  such  pro- 
portion of  the  rents  as  they  should  think 
proper  to  the  support  of  a  Bishop,  and  tho 
remainder,  after  paying  expenses,  to  tho 
use  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  as  they 
should  judge  to  be  for  its  best  interest." 

The  papers  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  a  gentleman 
of  high  reputation  in  the  law,  who  under- 
took a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole 
case  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations.  In 
1819,  Mr.  Chipman  commenced  a  suit  in 
the  Circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  town  of  New  Haven  in  the 
county  of  Addison  ;  for  the  defence  in 
which  the  opposers  of  the  Church  obtain- 
ed a  grant  of  money  from  the  state.  This 
was  decided  in  our  favor.  But  the  defen- 
dants carried  it  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
where,  in  March,  1823,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below  was  affirmed. 

This,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  put 
an  end  to  all  anxiety  and  suspense,  and 
open  to  the  agents  a  direct  road  to  an  im- 
mediate and  final  adjustment  of  the  whole 
business.  But  not  so.  In  principle  eve- 
ry point  was  gained  ;  but  opposition  still 
found  means  and  occasions  to  embarrass. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this  decision,  a 
majority  of  the  agents  met  at  Middlebury 
and  organized  themselves  as  a  body,  with 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  appointed 
sub-agrnts  in  different  counties  to  ascer- 
tain and  lease  the  lands.  In  the  course 
of  that  year  more  than  half  the  lands  were 
recovered  and  leased.  But  the  next  year 
some  resistance  was  made,  by  advice  of 
counsel  embittered  against  the  Church, 
which  led  to  a  course  of  troublesome  and 
most  expensive  litigation.  The  agents 
were  obliged  to  send  twice  to  England  for 
testimony,  and  in  two  more  suits  to  go  to 
the  Supreme  court.  But  in  1830  and 
1831,  decisions  were  again  made  in  our 
favor  ;  again  holding  out  a  prospect,  that 
the  whole  business  would  soon  be  settled. 
Further  opposition,  however,  continued 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  on  one  pre- 
tence or  another.  Occupants  had  hopes 
of  escaping  somehow,  till  the  Marshall 
looked  them  in  the  face.  The  agents  re- 
ceived their  terit  of  seizure  in  the  last  ac- 
tion undertaken  by  them,  in  October, 
1841. 

Since  "  the  statute  of  limitation,"  pass- 
ed with  sole  reference  to  this  property, 
took  effect,  [1835]  no  suits  have  been 
commenced,  though  the  constitutionality 
of  this  has  been  doubted  on  the  ground  of 
its  conflicting  with  treaty.    The  agents 
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have  now  taken  possession  of  all  these  I 
lands,  except  some  trifling  pieces  over- 
looked by  the  sub-agents  and  not  worth 
controlling  for. 

Such  is  a  condensod  history  of  tliis 
most  singularly  protracted  and  expensive 
business.  Perplexing  as  it  has  been  to 
the  managers,  it  issues  in  "  a  valuable 
consideration"  to  the  Church.  The  gross 
annual  income  will  not  vary  much  from 
$31)00.  To  each  parish  in  the  Diocese 
sustaining  and  enjoying  the  full  services 
of  a  Clergyman  the  Agents  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $50, — to  two  or  more  parishes 
associated  under  one  Clergyman,  the 
same  sum. 

In  1831,  on  application  of  the  Board  of 
Agents  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese,  a  new  letter  of 
attorney  was  received  from  the  society, 
remodelling  the  Board  in  conformity  to 
change  of  circumstances.  As  constituted 
by  this  instrument,  it  consisted  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  follow  : — The  Rt. 
Rev.  A.  V.  Griswold,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Bronson,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Chip- 
man,  the  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  H.  Hubbard,  Dorostus  Woos- 
ter,  Esqr.  and  Jonathan  Hagar,  Esqr. — 
Again  in  the  early  part  of  1639,  on  simi- 
lar application,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H. 
Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Hoit,  were 
substituted  for  Bishop  Griswold  and  Mr, 
Bronson  ;  the  former  of  whom  had  ceas- 
ed to  have  Episcopal  charge  in  Vermont, 
and  the^latler  had  removed  to  Ohio.  Such 
is  the  present  Board,  which  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business  meets  annually  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  February. 

For  a  time  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church  feared,  that  the  litigation  attend- 
ing the  recovery  of  these  lands  would  oc- 
casion prejudices  sufficient  to  overbalance 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them. 
But  so  it  has  not  proved.  To  the  extent 
<if  the  writer's  acquaintance  there  exists 
no  hostility  from  this  source,  affecting 
the  Church's  progress. 

We  return  to  the  more  direct  history  of 
the  Church. 

Plans  for  the  supplying  of  the  Diocese 
with  a  Bishop  failing — the  General  Con- 
vention, moreover,  having  enacted  a 
Canon,  that  no  Diocese  should  be  con- 
sidered competent  to  choose  a  Bishop 
without  six  officiating  Presbyters— the 
subject  was  permitted  to  rest  for  several 
years.  Owing  to  this  privation  and  some 
other  circumstances,  the  Church  made 
very  little  progress  and  furnished  but 
scanty  materials  for  history  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  century — the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chittenden 


being  the  only  clergymen,  whose  names 
appear  on  the  journals  of  the  convention, 
which  was  regularly  held  during  that 
period. 

In  1809,  a  plan  was  formed  in  the  con- 
vention of  Massachusetts  to  confederate 
the  States  of  Massachusetts, Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  Bishop.  This  was 
communicated  to  churchmen  in  those 
States,  with  a  request  that  if  they  approv- 
ed, they  would  appoint  delegates  to  at- 
tend a  convention  at  Boston  in  the 
month  of  May  the  year  following.  The  t 
plan  was  unniversally  approved.  Mr. 
Bronson,  being  the  only  clergyman  in 
this  State,  and  no  Convention  at  hand, 
immediately  referred  the  subject  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  who  were  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion,  that  great  grtod 
must  result  from  such  a  measure.  On 
the  31st  day  of  May,  1810,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman  of 
Middlebury,  Doct.  Samuel  Cutler  of 
Rockingham  and  John  Whitlock,  Esqr. 
of  CasUeton,  with  the  Delegates  from 
the  other  states  contemplated,  met  at  Bos- 
ton and  formed  the  Constitution  of  "  The 
Eastern  Diocese."  By  that  Constitution 
it  was  provided,  that  the  Convention  of 
the  confederacy  should  assemble  bienni- 
ally, and  that  each  of  the  four  States 
should  be  allowed  a  delegation  consisting 
of  four  clergymen,  and  four  laymen 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Convention 
thereof. 

Thus  what  was  most  anomalously  call- 
ed uThe  Eastern  Diocese,"  was  in  fact  a 
confederation  of  Dioceses,  which  might 
at  any  time  fall  to  pieces  and  leave  its 
Bishop  without  a  Diocese.  This  view 
of  the  case  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Bishops,  when  Dr.  Griswold  was  present- 
ed to  them  for  consecration.  And  accor- 
dingly they  declined  proceeding,  until, 
in  a  conference  with  the  Delegates  from 
the  States  concerned,  they  were  assured 
of  that  gentleman's  having  been  elected 
bv  a  Convention  of  the  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  so  far  as  affected  the 
church  in  other  States  the  election  was 
concurred  in  by  their  respective  Conven- 
tions. All  this,  however,  was  merely 
oral ;  nor  would  so  loose  a  way  of  doing 
business  on  so  grave  an  occasion  give 
satisfaction  under  the  exact  forms  of  the 
present  day. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  Bishop.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Griswold,  a  Presbyter  of  piety 
and  respectability  from  Rhode  Island, 
was  put  in  nomination  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardiner  of  Boston.    The  nominatiou 
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gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  the  elec- 
tion lacked  but  one  vote  of  perfect  una- 
nimity. 

Thus  happily  transpired  one  of  the  most 
important  events,  which  have  occurred 
to  the  church  in  the  Eastern  States.  Mr. 
Griswold  at  first  declined  the  proffered 
crosier ;  but,  at  the  urgent  instance  of 
brethren,  he  at  length  consented,  and  was 
consecrated  with  the  great  and  good 
Hobart,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  29, 
1811. 

From  this  time,the  Church  in  Vermont 
began  to  advance.  Bishop  Griswold 
made  a  visitation  within  a  month  after 
his  consecration;  attended  the  State 
Convention,  and  administered  Confirma- 
tion in  several  places.  An  impression 
was  made  on  the  minds  of  our  people, 
which  in  due  time  brought  into  lively  ac- 
tivity the  slumbering  energies  of  faith 
and  hope.  An  improving  state  of  piety 
was  soon  manifest  in  our  few  and  feeble 
churches.  The  evident  piety  and  meek- 
ness, and  the  earnest,  affectionate  simpli- 
city of  the  Bishop  inspired  every  one 
with  joy  and  confidence.  And  it  was 
the  belief  of  all,  that  the  Church  was 
about  to  arise  and  receive  a  blessing  un- 
der his  ministrations.  And  thus  truly  it 
proved . 

From  the  year  1811  to  the  year  1832, 
which  was  the  period  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold's  jurisdiction  over  the  State,  the 
church  might  be  seen,  in  all  her  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests  steadily  progress, 
ive.  Some  new  parishes  were  organized, 
many  churches  built  and  consecrated,  and 
a  zealous,  devout  and  liberal  spirit  every- 
where observable.  "  Believers  were  mul- 
tiplied," and  additions  were  constantly 
making  to  her  communion.  Her  minis- 
ters, not  numerous  were  well  instructed, 
devoutand  faithful  men, whose  efforts  were 
blessed  to  the  conversion  and  edification 
and  consolation  of  many.  Her  growth 
might  have  been  more  considerable  hut  for 
that  blighting  and  characteristic  evil  of 
the  present  day,  the  looseness  of  the  bond 
between  pastors  and  flock* — frequent 
disruptions  and  changes.  The  scantiness 
of  the  means  within  the  reach  of  most 
parishes  gave  to  many  engagements  the 
character  of  mere  experiments,  entered 
upon  under  a  hope  that  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  well  directed  labors  of  a  pop- 
ular pastor,  something  permanent  might 
be  the  result.  The  same  cause  operated 
unfavorably  in  another  respect,  by  making 
it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  divide  the 
labors  of  a  clergyman  between  two  or 
more  parishes. 

In  January,  1826,  a  monthly  periodical 
entitled  "The  Episcopal  Register,"  was 
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commenced  at  Middlebury.  It  was  plan- 
ned and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
B.  Smith,  then  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  now  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  assisted  in  the  supply  of  its  columns  by 
several  of  his  brethren.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, four  years,  it  contributed  much 
to  the  encouragement  and  gratification  of 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
information  concerning  the  church.  Its 
circulation  never  exceeded  500  copies. 
During  its  last  year  its  columns  were 
under  the  care  of  a  pious  and  accomplish- 
ed lady,  assisted  by  some  others  of  a 
similar  character. 

In  May,  1832,  we  had  thirteen  officia- 
ting Presbyters,  thirteen  or  fourteen  con- 
secrated churches,  and  twenty-four  or- 
ganised parishes.  Measures  had  been 
taken  in  1831  to  effect  a  separation  of  this 
State  from  the  Eastern  Diocese.  No  ob- 
jection being  interposed  by  the  Bishop  or 
by  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
the  separation  was  consummated  in  the 
Convention  at  Middlebury,  in  May  1832. 
It  had  been  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold for  several  years  before,  frequently 
expressed  by  him  in  his  annual  addresses, 
that  the  Church  in  Vermont,  since  the 
acquisition  of  its  lands,  might  safely  un- 
dertake to  support  a  Bishop  by  itself;  and 
that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  her  pro- 
gress would  be  much  accelerated  by  such 
a  step.  In  no  degree  were  our  people 
dissatisfied  with  a  Chief  Pastor,  who  had 
ministered  among  them  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  M  yea,  and  beyond  his  power," 
for  twenty  one  years.  A  Bishop  was 
never  more  beloved— never  listened  to 
with  more  reverent  regard.  But  it  was 
not  possible  for  one  man  to  do  all  that 
was  desirable  in  so  extensive  a  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  therefore  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate. After  passing  a  final  resolution  to 
this  effect,  an  address  was  drawn  up  with 
expressions  of  the  utmost  respect,  affec- 
tion and  gratitude,  signed  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  Clerical  and  Lay, 
and  transmitted  to  Bishop  Griswold. 

The  next  measure  was  the  election  of  a 
Bishop.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion with  respect  to  such  a  transaction 
were,  that  a  nomination  should  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  laity,  before  any  per- 
son could  be  declared  to  be  elected. 
There  were  thirteen  clerical  ballots, — of 
these,  seven  were  for  the  Rev.  John  Hen- 
ry Hopkins,  and  six  for  the  Rev.  John  S. 
Stone,  both  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  former  or  course 
was  announced  as  the  nominee  to  the  lai- 
ty, who  approved  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one 
to  nine.    The  parties  amicably  united  in 
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signing  the  testimonials  of  the  Bishop 
elect.  Thus  was  happily  accomplished  a 
measure,  that  in  the  anticipation  had  oc- 
casioned much  solicitude.  The  next  thing 
after  securing  his  acceptance,  which  was 
in  due  time  communicated  to  the  stand- 
ing  committee,  was  to  procure  the  con- 
secration of  our  Bishop.  This  was  done 
in  General  Convention  in  the  citv  of 
New  York  the  31st  day  of  October,  1839. 
In  three  weeks  from  this  time  Bishop 
Hopkins  with  his  family  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  Burlington,  where  he  became 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  and  where  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Bishop  Hopkins  has  visited  the  church- 
es in  his  Diocese  once  to  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  his  Episcopate  he 
has  consecrated  ten  new  churches — ad- 
mitted twenty -one  persons  to  the  order  of 
Deacons,  and  thirteen  to  the  order  of 
Priests.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
confirmed  by  him  during  the  same  period 
is  twelve  hundred  and  four.  The  whole 
number  of  communicants  in  the  Diocese 
does  not  vary  much  from  fifteen  hundred, 
allowance  being  made  for  scattered  indi- 
viduals not  included  in  the  Reports. 

Episcopalians  have  taken  an  interest, 
much  beyond  what  might  be  inferred  from 
their  pecuniary  contribution*,  in  the 
cause  of  missions  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. The  Convention  of  1834  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  the  General  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  the 
attention  of  the  parishes  in  the  Dior 
But  to  do  much  in  this  good  work  our 
parishes  have  been  too  feeble*  Church- 
men love  the  Missionary  principle,  and 
only  differ  sometimes  with  respect  to  the 
appropriate  field  of  its  operation. 

The  Convention  of  1836.  was  one  of 

Jrreat  importance.  It  had  I  i  thought 
or  many  yearn,  as  experience  txto  nd<  d 
and  churches  multiplied,  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  Canons  of  the  Diocese  were  in 
tome  respects  very  imperfect,  and  need- 
ed a  thorough  revision.  A  Committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Bishop,  ap- 
pointed two  years  before,  made  an  elabo- 
rate report  to  the  Convention  this  year. 
The  Constitution  and  Canons  thus  re- 
ported, after  being  considered  and  amen- 
ded, were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
In  these  scarcely  any  change  has  yet  been 
made. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  entering  the 
Diocese,  it  has  been  an  object  of  much 
solicitude  with  Bishop  Hopkins  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  the  instruction  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders.  So  eteentia]  has 
he  considered  it  to  the  interests  of  religion 
in  general  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
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Church  in  particular,  that  he  has  submit- 
ted to  very  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  object,  which,  nevertheless, 
is  far  from  being  attained.  How  soon  it 
will  be  attained  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
Such  candidates  as  have  not  the  pecuni- 
ary means  to  carry  them  through  a  course 
of  theological  studies  at  the  General  Sem- 
inary in  the  city  of  New  York,  resort  to 
the  good  old-fashioned  way  of  private  in- 
struction with  the  pastors  of  churches. 
The  Bishop  has  communicated  to  the 
Convention  the  fact,  that  there  are  funds 
in  his  hands,  collected  by  him  in  England 
for  a  diocesan  school,  to  the  amount  of 
$3700  ;  also,  a  valuable  donation  of  theo- 
logical books  from  the  same  source. 

In  all  our  parishes  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  in 
Sunday  Schools.  It  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stant and  untiring  attention  among  nil 
our  pastors  ;  and  has  been  so  for  moro 
than  twenty  years.  Some  of  our  parishes 
have  libraries  of  great  and  increasing  val- 
ue, which  are  doing  much  towards  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  both  sec- 
ular and  religious — a  knowledge  of  the 
constitution,  discipline  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  being,  certainly, 
not  a  neglected  department. 

According  to  the  journal  of  the  last 
Convention  there  are,  at  this  time,  in  tho 
Diocese  of  Vermont  twenty-four  Clergy- 
men, and  37  churches  or  parishes.* 


St.  Mtrv'i  Church,  Burlington. 




no*  X. 

liomnn  Catholic  Church  in  I'crmont. 

BY  REV.  JEREMIAH  o'cALLAGHAIf . 

Vermont  could  count  but  a  few  scat- 
tered Catholics  within  her  borders  until 


Circmmunce*,  which  it  i«  not  nrccsnrr  h«?m  to 
itlnn,  obli|r*  ot  to  iran»frr  th*>  wrrwiroter  of  th» 
Kct.  Dr.  QhM  vnluuM*  contributino  lo  th«  third 
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the  arrival  of  the  first  Catholic  missionary, 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Callaghan,  in  the 
year  1830.  So  great  and  rapid  has  been 
the  tide  of  immigration  since  that  period 
from  Ireland  aud  from  the  Canadas,  that 
numerous  congregations  have  already 
sprung  up  in  several  places,  and  although 
two  additional  missionaries,  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Daly  and  the  Rev.  William  Ivers,  are 
now  employed  in  the  state,  they  are  hard- 
ly adequate"  to  the  wanta  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  largest  congregation  in  the  state 
has  grown  up  in  Burlington,  where  the 
first  Catholic  church  was  erected  in  1833. 
This  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1838,  but  another  more  com- 
modious edifice  has  been  erected  in  a 
central  part  of  the  village  during  the  pres- 
ent year,(l  84 1)  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Penwiek,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1841,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Church.*  It  is 
of  the  Grecian  order  of  architecture,  is 
built  of  brick,  68  feet  long,  48  wide  and 
30  high,  with  galleries  on  both  sides  and 
at  the  west  end.  The  funds  for  its  erec- 
tion were  contributed  by  the  congrega- 
tion, aided  by  the  liberal  donations  of  the 
native  Americans,  and  by  collections  ob- 
tained in  the  neighboring  cities.  The  free 
principle  is  here  observed  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word ;  respect  of  persons  and  the 
worldly  terms,  mine  and  thine,  being  ex- 
cluded. The  seats  being  common  to  all, 
the  first  comers  select  snch  as  they  choose. 
The  Clergyman,  having  no  salary  or  sti- 

Esnd,  depends  solely  on  the  free  will  of- 
rings  made  in  the  church  three  times  a 
year — at  Christmas,  Easter  and  Summer, 
when  four  or  five  persons  only  offer  $2 
each,  60  or  70,  $1  each,  15  fifty  cents  each, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  congregation 
give  nothing  excepting  a  few  cents  they 
may  deposit  in  the  collection  box.  To  this 
may  be  added  casual  donations  at  mar- 
riages and  christenings,  which  are  op- 
tional to  the  donors. 

Mr.  O'Callaghan's  congregation  at  Bur- 
lington is  made  up  of  the  Catholics  of  this 

part  of  our  work.  It  consists  of  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  individual  Episcopal 
churches  in  the  statu,  and  will  lie  found  under  the 
names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated  ,  of 
whicb  the  following  is  a  list,  tic:  Burlington, 
Sholburne,  Yergcnnes,  Middlebury,  Brandon,  Rut- 
land, Poultney,  Welts,  Tinroouth,  Manchester,  Ar- 
lington, Bennington,  Guilford.  Brattleboro,  Bellows- 
Falls.  Springfield,  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Royalton, 
Betbrl,  Randolph,  Monlpcher,  Derby,  Montgomery, 
Berkshire,  Enosburrh,  Fairfield,  Fairfax,  Sheldon, 
Highgate,  Alburgb  and  St.  Albans. 


•  Another  Roman  Catholic  charch  is  now  m  the 
progress  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed 
bjr  nre  in  183d.  It  is  designed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Fieoch  population,  as  St.  Mary's  Is  for 


and  of  five  or  six  surrounding  towns.  Ho 
has  also  other  flocks  under  his  care — 200 
persons  between  Montpelier,  Northfield 
and  Moretown — 200  in  Underbill — and 
about  150  in  Vergennes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  ministers  to  all  the 
Catholics  spread  over  the  southern  parts 
of  the  state.  He  has  a  flock  of  about  150 
persons  at  Castleton,  where  a  valuable  lot 
was  purchased  in  1836,  on  which  is  a 
frame  house,  30  by  18  feet,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  chapel ;  a  flock 
of  500  in  Middlebury,  where  a  handsome 
brick  church, 64  by  44  feet,  with  a  gallery 
at  one  end,  was  built  in  1840  ;  one  of  about 
4U0  between  Brandon,  Piltsford,  Rutland, 
Shrewsbury  and  Wallingford  ;  one  of  400 
scattered  through  Woodstock,  Plymouth, 
Windsor  and  Rockingham,  and  one  of 
about  150  in  Bennington. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers  resides  in  St.  Al- 
bans, with  a  flock  of  about  one  thousand, 
whicb  congregate  from  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
erect  a  church,  during  the  year  1842,  in 
some  central  spot,  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  congregation.  He  also  has  a  flock 
of  about  100  persons  in  Berkshire  and  vi- 
cinity ;  100  in  Troy,  and  one  of  about  80 
in  St.  Johnsbury,  Peacham  and  Danville. 

This  persuasion,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  native  converts,  owes  its  astonish - 
inn;  increase  to  the  annual  swarms  that 

■  e 

cross  the  Atlantic  from  the  mother  hive. 
When  they  first  arrive  they  are  exposed 
to  that  prejudice  and  obloquy,  which  in- 
variably attends  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land  •,  but  the  good  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion of  the  Americans  soon  discover  them 
to  be  a  sober,  industrious  and  hard  labor- 
ing people,  who,  having  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  persecution  at  home,  come 
prepared  to  appreciate  and  sustain  the  free 
laws  and  institutions  of  our  republic.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  embarked  upon 
the  current  of  Temperance,,  and  arc  most 
faithful  observers  of  their  pledge.  Many 
of  them  have  purchased  farms  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  where  they  are  doing 
well — are  accumulating  property — are  be- 
coming identified  in  manners,  habits  and 
interests  with  our  native  citizens,  mak- 
ing an  important  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion and  strength  of  the  country. 


Section  XI. 

Fanatical  Sects. 

Dorrilitet. — Thesewere  a  sect  of  fanat- 
ics, which  sprung  up  and  flourished  in 
Leyden,  Massachusetts,  in  the  years  1797 
and  17(J8,  and  their  society  embraced  some 
members  who  resided  in  the  southern  part 
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of  Windham  county  in  the  State.  The 
founder  was  an  impostor  by  the  name  of 
Dorril,  a  refugee  from  the  British  army 
under  Gen,  Burgoyne.  Dorril  pretend- 
ed to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers, 
and  that,  as  he  was  armed  with  attributes 
of  Deity,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  burt  him.  He  and  his  followers  ab- 
stained from  eating  flesh  ;  made  use  of 
neither  food  nor  clothing,  which  was  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  life,  and,  if  they 
had  full  faith  in  him,  he  assured  them  in 
the  name  of  God,  they  should  never  die. 
They  put  off  their  leather  shoes  and  had 
others  made  of  cloth  or  wood.  One  was 
a  blacksmith  ;  he  procured  and  used  a 
pair  of  cloth  bellows,  and  all  lived  upon 
milk  and  vegetables.  They  discarded  all 
revelation  except  what  Dorril  received, 
set  at  defiance  all  the  lawn  of  man,  and 
were  governed  in  all  their  conduct,  as 
they  expressed  it,  "  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture." Meetings  were  held  once  a  week, 
at  which  their  worship  consisted  in  eat- 
ing, drinking,  singing,  fiddling  and  dan- 
cing, and  hearing  lectures  from  Dorril, 
who  was  well  qualified  for  that  purpose. 
They  had  a  covenant  by  which  they  placed 
a  large  share  of  their  property  in  common 
stock,  und  the  blacksmith  became  their 
treasurer.  In  a  short  time  Dorril  collect- 
ed a  large  society,  among  whom  were  some 
very  respectable  families  in  the  towns  of 
Ley  den  and  Barnardston,  Massachusetts. 
People  went  from  all  the  neighboring 
towns  to  hear  and  see  the  marvellous  do- 
ings of  Dorril  and  his  associates.  At 
length,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  a  goodly 
number  having  assembled,  Dorril  opened 
with  music,  &c,  and  began  to  deliver  his 
lecture.  At  that  meeting  one  Captain 
Ezekiel  Foster,  of  Leyden,  attended  as  a 
spectator.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense, 
of  a  giant  frame,  and  had  a  countenance 
that  bespoke  authority.  When  Dorril 
came  to  the  doctrine  of  his  mysterious 
powers,  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  the 
words,  "  no  arm  can  hurt  my  flesh,"  than 
Foster  rose  indignant  at  his  blasphemy, 
and  knocked  down  Dorril  with  his  fist. 
Dorril,  affrighted  and  almost  senseless, 
attempted  to  rise,  when  he  received  a 
second  blow,  at  which  he  cried  fur  mercy. 
Foster  promised  to  forbear,  on  condition 
that  he  would  renounce  his  doctrines,  yet 
continued  beating  him.  Soor.  a  short  par- 
ley ensued,  when  Dorril  consented  and 
did  renounce  his  doctrines  in  the  hearing 
of  all  his  astonished  followers.  He  further 
told  them  that  his  object  was  to  see  what 
fools  he  could  make  of  mankind.  His  fol- 
lowers, chagrined  and  ashamed  at  being 
made  the  dupes  of  such  a  base  fellow, 
departed  in  peace  to  their  homes.  Dorril 


promised  his  adversary,  upon  the  penal- 
ties of  his  life,  never  to  impose  upon  thj» 
people  more. 

Pilgrims. — This  was  another  vagabond 
sect  which  infested  some  parts  of  this 
State  in  the  year  1817.  Their  leader  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Bullard.  He 
commenced  his  career  at  Ascot  in  Lower 
Canada,  a  long  confinement  by  sickness 
having  previously  rendered  him  a  visiona- 
ry, or  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  ma- 
ture his  plans  for  imposing  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  ignorant  and  weak  minded. 
He  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
wore  a  leathern  girdle  and  rough  garments 
to  deceive,  and  with  a  few  adherents  en* 
tered  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  pro. 
cceded  southerly.  Having  received  but 
few  accessions  to  his  number,  when  he 
reached  Woodstock  in  Windsor  county 
his  whole  company  amounted  to  only 
eight  persons.  Here  in  a  back  and  re- 
tired part  of  the  town  he  found  materials 
suited  to  his  purpose,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  making  proselytes  of  two  simple,  but 
well  disposed  and  honest  families  by  the 
name  of  Ball.  One  of  these,  Joseph  Ball, 
was  a  Christian  minister,  and  the  other, 
Peter  Ball,  was  the  owner  of  a  small  farm 
with  a  large  family.  Having  by  decep- 
tion and  intimidation  secured  these  to  his 
interests,  he  made  the  residence  of  Peter 
Ball  his  head  quarters  for  several  months, 
in  which  time,  by  beguiling  weak  and 
unstable  souls  in  that  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  he  increased  the  number  of 
his  followers,  consisting  of  men,  women 
and  children,  to  about  40,  among  whom 
was  a  Methodist  minister  by  the  name  of 
Holmes,  a  resident  in  Shurburne. 

Bullard  professed  to  be  governed  and 
to  govern  by  immediate  inspiration  from 
heaven,  and  he  taught  his  followers  to  re- 
gard  his  authority  as  paramount  to  any 
other  human  or  divine.  The  property  of 
those  who  joined  the  company  all  went 
into  the  common  stock,  and  was  used  or 
distributed  according  to  the  dictation  of 
the  Prophet,  who  also  controlled  at  hie 
will  all  their  most  intimate  domestic  re- 
lations, marrying  and  unmarrying,  re* 
warding  and  punishing,  according  to  his 
sovereign  pleasure  ;  and  none  dared  to 
resist  his  authority  or  lisp  a  murmur  of 
complaint.  Filthincss  they  seemed  to 
regard  as  a  virtue ;  and  they  were  fre- 
quently seen,  even  the  adult  females,  roll- 
ing in  the  dirt  of  the  highway,  and  pre- 
senting a  spectacle  as  indecent  and  loath- 
some as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Bullard  himself  said  little  when  spec- 
tators were  present,  but  the  tap  of  his 
staff  was  well  understood  and  instantly 
obeyed  by  his  deluded  followers.  The 
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chief  speaker  among  them  was  a  fellow  I 
by  the  name  of  Cummings.  He  would 
sometimes  attempt  to  defend  their  peculi- 
arities by  arguing  with  those  whom  curi- 
osity had  brought  to  them.  At  such  times 
the  Prophet  would  listen  with  stern  and 
mute  attention  to  the  discussion,  and 
whenever  he  discovered  that  his  champi- 
on was  likely  to  be  worsted,  he  at  once 
secured  a  victory  by  a  peculiar  tap  of  his 
staff,  which  instantly  raised  such  a  howl- 
ing and  groaning  among  his  followers  as 
put  an  effectual  end  to  the  argument. 

After  nearly  exhausting  their  means  of 
subsistence  at  Woodstock,  they  crossed 
the  Green  Mountains  and  stopped  for  a 
while  in  Bennington  county.  Here  they 
received  some  accessions  to  their  number 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  west  in  quest 
of  an  unknown  region  which  their  leader 
designated  as  the  M  Promised  Land." 
With  a  wagon  to  carry  their  baggage, 
they  travelled  on  foot,  procuring  most  of 
their  subsistence  by  begging  from  house 
to  house.  When  they  reached  a  point  on 
the  Ohio  river  near  Cincinnati  their  num- 
ber was  augmented  to  2  or  3  hundred. 
There  they  sold  their  wagon,  took  boats, 
and  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  a  more 
filthy,  lousy  squalid  and  miserable  set  of 
beings  the  world  never  saw.  From  this 
time  their  number  rapidly  diminished. 
Many  died  by  sickness  produced  by  hard- 
ship and  privation,  and  others  abandoned 
the  company  to  avoid  the  same  catastro- 
phe. Their  final  stopping  place  was  at 
New  Madrid,  75  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  At  this  place  Peter  and  Jo- 
seph Ball  left  them  with  the  surviving 
members  of  their  families,  and  from  this 
time  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments or  fate  of  the  impostor,  or  those  who 
adhered  to  him,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  miserably  perished.  Of 
those  who  went  from  Vermont  a  few  beg- 
ged their  way  back,  but  far  the  greater 
part  were  either  ashamed,  or  too  poor  and 
feeble,  to  return. 

JVeic  Lights. — This  is  a  name  assumed 
by  a  small  band  of  fanatics,  who  com- 
menced a  brief  career  in  the  town  of  Hard- 
wick  in  the  early  part  of  1837.  Their 
leader,  whose  name  was  Bridgeman,  had 
been  a  professed  Universalis!,  but  having 
his  mind  discomposed  by  frequent  atten- 
dance upon  prayer  meetings  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  becoming,  as  some  thought, 
partially  deranged,  he  professed  to  be  in- 
spired from  on  nigh,  and  was  not  long  in 
enlisting  several  followers.  They  com- 
menced their  career  by  interrupting  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  religious  meet- 
ings of  the  neighborhood,  by  occasionally 
Uttering  in  a  tremendous  sing-song  scream 


HEW  I.KIHTS  OR  HOLY  ROLLERS. 


I  or  yell,  passages  or  parts  of  passages  of 
scripture,  pretending  to  act  under  the  in- 
fluence and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Soon  they  become  the  chief  actors  in  these 
meetings,  and  such  numbers  began  to  be 
drawn  together  to  hear  and  sec  their 
strange  doings,  that  it  was  found  incon- 
venient to  hold  their  meetings  in  private 
houses,  and  they  therefore  held  them  for 
a  while  in  a  school  house.  But  this  pro- 
ving too  small  for  the  multitudes  that 
came  together,  they  went  into  the  south 
meeting  house  in  Hard  wick,  which  had 
been  built  some  years  before  by  a  private 
individual,  with  the  nothing-arian  motto, 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  inscribed  on  its  front. 
They  also  changed  their  time  of  holding 
meetings  from  the  evening  of  a  week  day 
to  the  Sabbath  j  and  there,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  for  several  months,  the  spacious 
house  was  crowded  with  a  motly  and  tu- 
multuous assemblage  from  that  and  the 
neighboring  towns.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  the  most  ludicrous  and  foolish 
performances,  such  as  frightful  yellings, 
barking  in  imitation  of  dogs,  foxes  and 
cuckoos,  jumping,  swinging  the  arms  and 
rolling  on  the  floor  From  this  last  cir- 
cumstance they  were  sometimes  called 
holy  rollers.  The  leader  in  this  drollery^ 
as  it  was  called,  professed  to  have  had  it 
revealed  to  him  that  the  men  should  not 
shave ;  they  accordingly  suffered  their 
beards  to  grow  for  several  months,  and 
thereby  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
long  beards.  At  length  it  was  revealed 
to  another  of  their  number  that  they  must 
all  be  shaved,  and  it  was  done. 

Although  no  more  than  six  or  eight 
persons  took  a  very  active  part  in  these 
meetings,  still  they  were  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hard  wick  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Many  of  these  were  ig- 
norant and  weak  minded  persons  who 
were  deluded  and  led  astrav,  but  the 
greater  part  were  the  idle  and  irreligious, 
who  were  better  pleased  to  spend  the 
the  Sabbath  in  attendunce  upon  what  was 
denominated  the  Hurdxtick  Theatre,  than 
with  those  who  were  engaged  in  rational 
religious  worship.  But,  as  happens  to 
most  fanatics,  their  career  was  short.  Tho 
publication  of  a  discourse,  in  the  summer 
of  1838,  leveled  at  their  absurdities,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Chester  Wright,  at  that  time 
minister  of  Hurdwick,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  some  of  their  number  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  religious  worship,  soon  put  a 
stop  to  their  droll  meetings,  and  for  the 
honor  of  our  common  nature,  and  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  and  of  our  holy  religion, 
it  is  hoped  that  such  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings will  not  be  repeated  within  our  state. 
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Section  I. 


Original  Inhabitant*. 

It  was  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
this  continent  by  Europeans,  and  subse- 
quently, causes  were  in  operation,  which 
prevented  the  aborigines  from  making  our 
territory,  to  any  great  extent,  a  permanent 
residence,  and  still  there  are  indubitable 
proofs  that  they  have,at  some  former  peri- 
od, resided  here  in  considerable  numbers. 
When  the  Coos  country  was  first  visited 
by  the  whites,  large  clearings  were  found 
upon  the  intervales  overgrown  by  a 
kind  of  coarse  gross,  and  there  were  va- 
rious other  indications  of  former  extensive 
settlements  by  the  natives.  On  the  high 
grounds  east  of  the  mouth  of  Cow-Mead- 
ow brook,  in  Newbury,  domestic  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds,  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, were  formerly  found  in  such 
numbers  as  to  afford  conclusive  proof  of 
its  having  been  the  site  of  a  considerable 
Indian  village.  On  the  meadow,  a  short 
distance  below  was  their  burying  ground, 
where  the  ashes  of  many  or  the  sons  of 
the  forest  now  lie.  Thoy  were  buried  in 
the  sitting  posture,  peculiar  to  the  Indi- 
ans, and  their  bones  have  been  frequently 


turned  up  by  the  plough.  On  the  Ox- 
How,  the  remain  of  an  Indian  fort  were 
still  visible,  when  the  first  settlers  camo 
to  Newbury.  The  mound  forming  its  cir- 
cumference, was,  at  that  time,  overgrown 
with  trees  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  over- 
spread with  a  profusion  of  white  flint 
stones  and  arrow  heads.* 

The  Indians,  who  resided  along  the 
upper  parts  of  Connecticut  river,  were  a 
branch  of  tie  \  i.iqui  tribe,  whose  chief 
location,  in  modern  times,  has  been  at 
St.  Francis.  There  was  always  an  inti- 
mate connexion  between  them  and  the 
Indians  at  St.  Francis,  and  they  have 
been  commonly  spoken  of,  by  American 
writers,  as  St.  Francis  Indians  ;  and  yet 
they  had  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
Coossucks,  which  is  descriptive  of  the 
country  where  they  resided.  Coos,  in 
tM  Abeniqui  language  signified  the  pinrs, 
and  this  name  was  applied  by  the  Indians 
to  two  sections  of  country  upon  Connec- 
ticut river,  one  above  the Jifttm  mile  falls, 
about  Lnnenboi  J,  and  the  other  below, 
about  Newbury,  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  white  pine  timber  in  those 
placesjand  the  termination,  suck,  signified 
r,  so  that  Co-os-suck,  signified  tho 
river  at  the  pines. 

The  Coossucks  and  St.  Francis  Indians, 
who  always  acted  on  the  part  of  the 
French  in  the  wars  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  were  for  many 
years  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  cruel 
enemies,  which  the  frontier  settlements 
of  New  England  had  to  encounter.  But 
the  desperate  battle,  fought  in  1725,  be- 
iween  Capt.  Love  well  with  46  men,  and 
about  twice  that  number  of  Indians,  in 
winch  the  latter  were  beaten,  and  Fau- 
gus,  their  chief,  together  with  a  large 
QUmjyer  of  their  warriors,  was  slain, struck 
such'  terror  to  the  Coossucks  that  they 
mostly  retired  into  Canada  and  became 
identified  with  their  kindred  atSt.  Francis. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the 
English,  several  Indian  families  returned 
to  Coos  and  remained  until  they  became 
extinct. '  Among  these  were  two  Indiana 

io  communication  nf  David  Johnson,  E*q. 
in  the  lluloriral  nketchcs  of  tho  Coot  country,  Ujr 
the  Itcv.  Gnuil  Powci.,  pags  39. 
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of  some  notoriety,  who  were  known  as 
Capt.  John  and  Capt.  Joe.  John  was  in 
the  battle  in  which  Brad  dock  was  defeat- 
ed .  He  used  to  relate  that  he  was  knock- 
ed down  by  a  British  officer  whom  he  after- 
wards shot,  and  that  he  tried  to  shoot 
young  Washington,  but  could  not  hit  him. 
When  under  the  excitement  of  strong 
drink,  he  exulted  in  the  relation  of  his 
former  deeds  of  barbarity,  among  which 
be  told  how  he  mutilated  a  woman  taken 
at  Fort  Dummer,by  cutting  off  her  breasts, 
and  would  imitate  her  shrieks  and  cries 
of  distress.  He  was  fierce  and  cruel  and 
a  great  terror  to  the  children  about  New- 
bury as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  a  Cap- 
tain's commission  during  the  revolution, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Indians  was 
attached  to  the  American  army,  which 
captured  Burgoyne. 

Capt.  Joe  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  eastern 
Indians,  he  while  quite  young  went  to 
8t.  Francis.    His  wife  was  called  Molly, 
and  she  had  two  sons  by  a  former  hus- 
band, who  came  with  them  to  Coos.  Their 
names  were  Toomalek  and  Mauxa  Wux- 
al.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  Mauxa  Wuxal,  but  Toomalek 
had  a  murderous  disposition.  As  he  grew 
up  he  became  enamored  of  a  young  squaw 
by  the  name  of  Lewd,  but  Mitchel  another 
Indian  was  his  rival  and  married  her. 
Toomalek  determined  to  murder  Mitchel 
and  take  his  wife.    Watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  discovered  the  happy  pair  sit- 
ting by  their  fire  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Ox-Bow.    He  aimed  his  gun  at  Mitchel, 
but  LeteA  received  the  ball  and  expired 
that  evening.    Toomalek  was  tried  for 
the  murder  by  his  Indian  peers,  and  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  kill  Istcd  but  Mitchel.  Toomalek 
was  still  resolved  to  kill  Mitchel;  and 
having  got  him  partially  drunk  by  treat- 
ing him  freely,  while  he  himself  remained 
sober,  he  then  provoked  Mitchel  to  draw 
his  knife  and  attack  him,  upon  which 
Toomalek  drew  his  knife  and  despatched 
Mitchel  on  the  spot.    For  this  crime  he 
was  also  tried  and  acquitted  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  acting  in  self-defence.  After 
this  Toomalek  at  the  instigation,  as  was 
supposed,  of  a  young  squaw,  murdered 
Pi-al,  son  of  Capt.  John  above  mentioned. 
For  this  crime  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  and  Capt.  John  was  to  be  the 
executioner.    Toomalek  came  unguarded 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  John 
stood  in  readiness,  and,  having  seated 
himself,  repeated  his  prayers,  and  covered 
bis  face,  he  said  "Mack  bene*" — kill  me 
quick,  upon  which  John  shot  him  through 
the  head  and  he  died  instantly. 


Joe  was  mild  and  inoffensive  in  his 
disposition  and  used  to  boost  that  he  hid 
"  never  pointed  a  gun"  at  a  man.  He  had  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  English,  who  had 
killed  his  friends  in  Nova  Scotia,  and, 
during  the  Revolution,  was  a  warm  friend 
to  the  American  canse.  He  and  Molly 
once  visited  and  shook  hands  with  Gen. 
Washington  at  his  head  quarters,  on  the 
North  river,  and  ate  at  the  General's 
table  after  the  officers  had  dined.  After 
tlie  war,  such  was  his  dislike  to  the  King 
of  England,  that  he  would  never  enter 
his  dominions,  though  strongly  urged 
by  the  Indians  to  return  to  St.  Francis. 
Having  followed  a  Moose  two  days,  and 
finding  at  length  that  it  hod  crossed  the 
line  into  Canada,  he  stopped  short,  said 
"  Good  bye  Mr.  Moose,"  relinquished  the 
pursuit  and  returned.  He  spent  his  time 
principally  in  hunting  through  all  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  the  state,  and  many 
anecdotes  are  related  respecting  his  en- 
counters with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  for- 
est. Joe  survived  Molly  many  years,  and 
they  have  each  a  pond  called  by  their 
names  in  the  town  of  Cabot.  When  Joe 
became  old  and  unable  to  support  himself, 
the  legislature  of  Vermont  granted  him 
an  annual  pension  of  $70  a  year.  He 
died  at  Newbury,  February  10, 1819,  aged 
about  80  years,  and  with  him  fell  the  last 
of  the  Coossucks.* 

The  country  about  Lake  Champlain 
seems  to  have  been  long  claimed  both 
by  the  Iroquois  and  the  Canada  Indians, 
and  it  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for 
both  long  after  settlements  were  com- 
menced on  the  continent  by  the  French 
and  English.  That  the  Indians  were 
numerous  here  at  some  earlier  period,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  both  from  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  location  to  their  mode  of 
life,  and  from  the  numerous  relics  which 
are  met  with  in  various  places.  Arrow 
and  spear  heads  are  found  scattered 
through  this  whole  region,  and  on  Grand 
Isle  arc  indications  that  these  articles 
were  manufactured  there  to  a  large 
amount.  Fragments  of  the  stone  from 
which  they  were  made  and  broken,  or 
partly  finished,  arrow  or  spear  heads  are 
scattered  in  profusion  over  a  considerable 
extent.  The  stone,  from  which  they 
were  made,  must  have  been  brought  from 
a  distance,  as  none  of  the  kind,  excepting 
these  fragments,  is  found  on  the  Island. 
Burial  grounds  of  the  natives  are  also 
found  in  various  places  containing  many 
bones,  and  implements  for  the  purpose* 
of  war  and  domestic  use  are  not  uncom- 

gun  wai  fund  loaded  ami  was  di«eb«r$«d  amr 
hit  grave,  lit*  mine  shot*  an?  in  pcnMuion  of  Mr. 
Frys  Baitoy.— Power's  History  of  CW#. 
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rnon.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the 
statement  of  Champlain.  In  his  journal 
of  his  first  visit  to  this  lake  in  lu'Ul),  he 
says  expressly  that  here  the  country  was 
formerly  inhabited,  but  was  at  that  time  to 
a  great  extent  abandoucd  on  account  of 
the  continued  wars. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  and  others  were 
taken  at  Bridgeman's  fort  and  carried 
into  captivity,  in  1755,  the  northern  parts 
of  Lake  Champlain  were  in  possession  of 
the  St.  Francis  Indians,  who  wintered 
there  in  large  numbers  and  subsisted  by 
hunting  and  fishing  ;  and  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a  branch  of 
this  tribe  had  a  village  at  Swanton,  con- 
sisting of  about  50  huts  with  a  church, 
jesuit  missionary,  and  some  lands  under 
cultivation.  About  the  year  1708,  the 
Caughnahwagha  Indians  advanced  a 
claim  to  most  of  the  lands  lying  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  importuned  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  at  several  sessions  for  remunera- 
tion for  the  same,  but  without  success.* 

Indian  relics.  These  consist  princi- 
pally of  pots  or  urns,  mortars  and  pestles, 
axes,  chissels,  gouges,  arrow  and  spear 
heads,  and  some  other  implements  the 
use  of  which  is  not  now  known.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  are  the  pots  or 
urns,  which  appear  to  be  made  and  baked 
in  the  manner  of  our  common  earthen 
or  stone  ware.  These  have  been  found 
at  several  different  places,  and  of  sizes 
varying  from  one  quart  to  5  or  6  gallons. 
One  was  dug  up  in  Middlebury  in  1p20, 
nearly  entire  and  of  the  capacity  of  about 
20  quarts.  The  urn,  of  which  the  following 


is  a  figure,  was  found  in  Colchester  in 
in  1*25,  by  Captain  John  Johnson,  and  in 
1H27  was  presented  by  Luther  Loom  is, 
Esq.  to  the  College  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  society's  collections. — 
It  is  about  eight  inches  in  height,  and, 
through  the  largest  part,  about  nine  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  would  hold  about  four 


ORNJ,  AXES,  COCOES,  AND  ARROWS. 

quarts.  The  bottom,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  bilge,  is  hemispherical  and  plain. 
Above,  it  is  compressed  so  as  to  become 
four  sided  ;  but  the  sides  are  a  little  con- 
vex, and  ornamented  with  various  lines 
and  checks.  It  is  considerably  contract- 
ed at  the  neck  with  a  deep  groove,  as  if 
designed  for  putting  round  a  cord  or  withe 
by  which  it  might  be  suspended.  Above 
the  groove,  it  enlarges  and  spreads  out- 
ward, becoming  nearly  square  at  the  top, 
and  measuring  just  six  inches  from  angle 
to  angle  on  each  side.  Along  the  groove, 
on  the  angles  and  around  the  bilge,  it  is 
ornamented  with  rows  of  small  circles. 
One  of  the  corners  is  broken  off,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  the  bottom  exhibitsevi- 
dent  indications  of  having  been  used  over 
fire.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  pul- 
verized granite  and  clay,  numerous  par- 
ticles of  feldspar  and  mica  being  seen  in 
its  composition.  It  is  unglazed,  but  very 
compact  and  smooth,  except  where  rough- 
ened by  the  ornaments.  Its  antiquity  is 
shown  to  be  great  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  found,  it  being  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  over  which  a  large  tree 
had  grown,  and  had  been  so  long  dead  as 
to  be  nearly  all  rotten.  A  similar  vessel, 
but  much  larger,  was  found  many  years 
ago  in  Bolton,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  John  N.  Pomeroy,  Esq.  of  Burling- 
ton. 

The  following,  among  other  implements 
of  Indian  manufacture,  all  of  stone,  arc 
occasionally  picked  up. 


The  axes  vary  from  half  a  pound  to  five 
or  six  pounds. 


The  pougts  are  sometimes  grooved 
through  the  whole  length,  which  is  gen- 
erally from  8  to  12  inches. 


The  arrow  points  are  from  one  to  five 
inches  long. 
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The  sprar  points  are  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  wide. 


The  chissels  vary  much  in  size  and 
form,  but  arc  usually  from  G  to  12  inches 
in  length. 

Various  other  articles  are  found,  of  sev- 
eral of  which  the  use  is  not  known.  One 
of  these  last  is  represented  by  the  figure 

below  : 


It  is  made  of  u  kind  of  a  gray  stone,  and 
is  about  10  inches  long.  It  was  found  in 
Burlington,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  presented  to  the  College  of 
Natural  History  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, by  Mr.  Lewis  Olmsted. 


,.^n  Hieroglyphics.— The  only  things 
of  this  kind,  which  have  attracted  any  no- 
tice, are  upon  a  rock  at  the  side  of  a  cove 
near  the  mouth  of  West  river  in  Brattle- 
borough,  and  are  little  more  than  rude 
scratches  representing  birds  and  some 
other  animals.  Whether  these  figures 
are  real  hieroglyphics  or  were  made  by 


the  rude  natives  merely  for  amusement, 
while  fishing,  or  watching  for  water  fowl 
at  this  place,  is  unknown.  To  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  what  these  figures  are, 
we  have  procured  a  copy  of  one  which 
evidently  represents  a  fish  hawk  bearing 
off  his  prey,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cut 
which  precedes  this  paragraph. 

Shirt  of  Mail. — This  curious  relic,which 
is  doubtless  of  European  origin,  was  found 
in  Irasburgh,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  by  Mr. 
Shubael  Goodell.  It  was  rolled  together 
and  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  large  birch  tree 
between  two  considerable  roots,  and  when 
discovered  was  much  corroded  by  rust 
upon  the  outside.  It  was  found, upon  un- 
rolling it,  to  be  made  of  iron,  or  steel  rings 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
locked  together  in  the  manner  in  which 
wire  purses  are  sometimes  made,but  much 
thicker.  The  wire,  of  which  the  rings 
were  made,  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  com- 
mon knitting  pin,  and  in  forming  the  rings 
the  ends  of  the  wire  instead  of  being  bra- 
zed in  the  usual  way,  were  firmly  riveted. 
The  form  of  the  article  was  that  of  the 
body  of  a  shirt,  reaching  down  a  little  be- 
low the  hips,  with  sleeves  barely  sufficient 
to  protect  the  shoulders,  and  a  collar  cov- 
ering the  whole  neck.  The  collar  was  of 
several  thicknesses,  made,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  of  brass  or  gilt  wire,  and 
there  was  a  border  of  the  same  kind  of 
wire  around  the  bottom  of  the  garment. 
The  collar  was  open  before,  sufficiently 
for  passing  the  head  through,  but,  when 
on,  could  be  snugly  closed  and  fastened 
about  the  neck.  It  was  evidently  design- 
ed to  protect  the  body  of  the  wearer  against 
arrows,  spears  and  other  weapons,  but 
when,  or  by  whom,  it  was  left  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  ;  its  corroded  condition,  how- 
ever, showed  that  it  had  lain  there  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  It  was  purchased 
soon  after  it  was  found,  by  Lieut.  Wilson 
of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
National  Institute  at  Washington. 


Sr.cTiox  II. 

Population. 

There  was  no  complete  censns  of  Ver- 
mont till  after  her  admission  into  the 
Union  in  1791.*  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  six  complete  enumerations 
under  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  re- 
sults of  which  we  have,  Tor  the  con- 
venience of  comparison,  collected  in  the 
following  table. 


part 


r.ttt  16  and  19. 
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POPULATION  BY  TOWNS  


ALPII  ABKTIC  ALL*  AHlUMiL  I>. 


Town*. 


Acton 

Addison 

Albany 

Alburgh 

Andover 

Arlington 

Athens 

Averill 

AveryVirf 

Bakersfield 

Baltimore 

Barnard 

Barnet 

Barre 

Barion 

Belvidere 

Benningt'n 

Benson 

Berkshire 

Berlin 

Bethel 

Bloornfield 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Brad  I  v  vale 

Bramtree 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Bridgwater 

Bndport 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Brookfleld 

Brwikline 

Brownint'n 

Brunswick 

Burke 

Burlington 

Cabot 

Calais 

Cambridge 

Canaan 

Castleton 

Cavendish 

Charleston 

Charlotte 

Chelsea 

Chester 

Chittenden 

Clarendon 

Colchester 

Concord 

Corinth 

Cornwall 

Crafisbury 

Dan  by 

Danville 

Derby 

Dorset 

Dover 

Dwnfn#rst«Ni 


1791 


401 

446 

901 
450 


13 
27: 
67: 
477 

76 


2377 
65* 

473 

8* 
654 

221 

639 

158! 
993 
441 

211 
421 


W0.  1810  11820.  |1830 


1S40. 


131'  845  204  176 
734  1100  1210  1306  122!) 
253  6*3 
11721230 


12  101 
750  not) 
622  057 


1507  1463  1354  1207  10351' 
450  47* 


812 
207 


222 
174 

1236  164* 
858  13(ll 
010 166: 
12*j  447 
I  217 

32438584 

1150  1561 
172'  01 b 
6*4 1 1067 
013  1041 
27  144 
210  24! 

1064  1302 


531 
1076 
Ir67 

781 
1124 

665 

472 

65 

*6 

10* 
HI  5 
340 
443 
733 
74 


850 
1375 
id'.u 
1125 
1520 

117! 
1384 
431 

236 
143 
46i 

16!M 

8*6 
841 

990 
339 


2111  3226  4271 


1 0321 1 304 
Mil  1530 


1 03! »  1420 
921 


1176 


1541 


1551 
90 


1613 
373 
178 
14!'8 
564 


60 

332 
188 
45 

35! 

1!' 

600 
401 

635 
23!' 
081 
159 
147- 
1H7 
4!" 
578 

826  M63J27< 
18'  22«>t  500 
1206  14-7  173' 
574  151412240  2300*2631 
925;  1 469 
135!. 1 1507 

*2ol  >3i 


1000  075 


507 


415 
1 

22 
10*7 


130 
1344 

87o  ,i 


378' 
Hi 
35| 

1258;  | 

1 55  i 
17741 
2030 


11 

945 

204  17!) 

1691  18*1 

148*  1764 

1055201212126 
372  726!  8!  12 
1!»8!  185;  207 

2485  34 1 0  34 89 

14*1  149311403 
*31  1 3081 81 H 

1455  1664  1598 

131*  1667  18*6 
J32j  150  170 
306  452  470 

14 11  1507!  1655 


I  21 
1033  1200 
1405  1046 
2017  2141 
1125  1311 
15111774 

:  io5 

1274 
1677 
376 
412 
16o 
*(i6 


105} 
1507 
301 
265 
184 
541 


350 
1332 
2104 


1363 
14*0 
157 
1833 
17*0 
32- 
4.*6 
130 
907 


54i 
12311 167 
897]  1 327 
I  *7*!237< 
327  446 

ir«»iw 

347  657!  i'60.1480  1730 
322;  677  «o6  1031 


1526  1702 
1 46211 05* 
24938380 
52*  610 
1712  l>5 


1410'  I  .-76  1 1-07 1 1 053 


I  I7*|  714 
958  12*6  I2H4 
I  *59 
I50J  16! '2  1704 


*  Now  jmrt  of  Tow 

Pt.  ii. 


1120H261  1163 
6051  082  1151 
if»;-7  1362  137:' 
20:;:i 
1681 
1432 
.  72'  1 
165*  ,15!  '2,1263  j 

fid  Franklin  couni)  ' 
27 


1440 

1070 
17!  tO 
37* 
176!' 
1427 
731 
1620 
1059 
2305 
644 
154!' 


1024 
l!7« 


Duxbury 
EastHaven 
Eden 
El  more 
Enosburgh 
Essex 
Fairfax 
Fairfield 
Fair  Haven 
Fairlee 
Fayston 
Ferdinand 
Ferrisburg' 
Fletcher 
Franklin 
Georgia 
Glastenb  'y 
Glover 
Goshen 
Grafton 
Granby 
Grand  Isle 
Granville 
Greensboro 
Groton 
Guildhall 
Guilford 
Halifax 
Hancock 
Hardwick 
Hartford 
Hartland 
High  gate 
Hincsburg' 
Holland 
Hubhardt'i 
Hiintingtw 
Hydepark 
Ira 

Irasburgh 

IslelaMotte 

Jamaica 

Jay 

Jericho 

Johnson 

Kirby 

Land{jrove 

Leicester 

Lemingtnn 

Lewis 

Lineoln 

Londondy 

Ludlow 

Lunenburg 

Lyndon 

.Maidstone 

Manchest'r 

Mansfield 

Mnrlboro' 

M  arsh  field 

M.'iidun 

Middlebun 


1791. 


39 


12 

354 
354 
120 
375 
232 


481 
47 
46 

340 
34 


■561 

337 
10] 
1!' 
45 
15f 
2432 
130! 
56 
3 

!>** 

1659 
I  on 
454 

404 
167 
43 
312 

47 

263 

381 

93 

31 

343 
31 


362 

17!> 

119 

59 
12 


1810 


153 

20 
45 
143 
789 
787 
901 
411 
386 
18 

956 
200 
280 
106* 
48 
36 
4 

1140 

60 
12*0 
185 
2*0 
248 
296 
•2256 


i-io  1 1-:  1 1830 

 1  

440  652 


326 

224 

157 

704 

957 
1301 J 1 359 
1618  1573 


201 
157 

932 
1089 


1840. 


'14 


983  1143 
149  253 


1647 

3*2 
714 


1760  170311897  2106 


76 
3^7 

86 


120 
623 
324 
566 
449 
544 
1872 
lr><K>  1758 


1581 
497 
631 


820 
79 
461  702 
442|  476 
15608089 
1664  1824 
172!)  1919 
2270  2448 
675  633 
656  644 
458 1  635 

1822  1755 
793  1014 
112!)  1410 


4*    52,  53 


54!) 
2!  >0 


149 
260 
1494 


311 

735 
1**1 


1960  2352 


437 

933 

641 

405 
110 
473 
15 
135 
582 

728 
255 

20 
147 
522 

52 

97 
330 
410 

393 


1374 
1211* 
12* 
724 
514 
261 
519 
292 
338 


49 
898 
32* 
625 
595 
52!  I 
1862 
1 567 
412 
*67 
2010 
2553 
1250 
1332 
100 
810 
732 
373 
498 
432 
312 


902!  1119 
555 1  621 


1365  14*2143!)  1326 
97  105 
648  724 
403  545 
784  883 
836  096 
481  470 
1760  1525 


1562  1399 
4721  455 
1216  1354 
2044  2194 
250312341 
2038  22!  »2 


996  1313 

52 

118511210 


494 
311 
299  341 


7/c 
312 


609 
132 

255 
637 
*77 
714 


542  1090  12 
I! 


1  <  t 

276:1397  1502 
121  38 
629]10*7il245 
172  51:? 
3!) 


34 


Ml 


548 
139 

278 
958 
1144 
856 
6 
166 
150* 
60 
1896 
710 
174 


166! 


1082 


422  605 
719 
914 
1080 
430 
971 
435 
1586 
308 
1684 
1410 
520 
345 
602 
124 


395  1263  213*  2535  346*  316 1 


865 
92! 
823 
442 
860 

1553 
196 
1654 
1075' 
401 
355 
638 
183 

639 
1302 
1227 
1054 
1*22 

230 
1525 

27!  I 
121 6 
1271 

432 


770 
1216 

1363 
1130 
1753 
271 
1590 

993 
1027 
1156 

545 
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rorOLATtOR  BT  Towns  — 


ai.phabi-.ticai.lt  arranged. 


Towns. 


Middlesex 
Middleto'n 
Milton 
Monk  ton 
Monlgom'y 
Monroe 
Montpolier 
Moretown 
Morgan 
Mornst'wn 
Mt.  Holly 
Mt  Tabor 
Newark 
Newbury 
Newfane 
New  haven 
Newport 
Northfield 
North  Hero 
Norton 
Norwich 
Orleans 
Orange 
Orwell 
Panton 
Pawlet 
Peacham 
Peru 
Pittsfielrl 
Pittsford 
Plainfield 
Plymouth 
Pomfret 
Poultney 
Pownal 
Putney 
Randolph 
Reading 
Readsboro' 
Richford 
Richmond 
Ripton 
Rochester 
Rocking'm 
Roxbury 
Royalton 
Rupert 
Rutland 
Ryegate 
Salem 
Salisbury 
Sand  gate 
Searsboro' 
Shaftsbury 
Sharon 
Sheffield 
Shelburne 
Sheldon 
Sherburne 
Shnrehim 
Shrewsbury 
Somerset  * 


17»l 


lS(O]IPI0  I8J0.  1K0.  1F40.|    Towns.    |17f>! JIHOO.1 1810 


6<>  262  401  7261156  1279 
1809  1039  919  10571 
1548174621002136 
1248  1152  1384  1310 


69 
450 


786 

880 
30 

23 
8fHJ 
IUI 

144 

66- 
15o 

a 

873  1304 


113 
24 

10 

165 


66:  i 
723 

40 

185 

• 

1158 


220 


38: 


1000 

1135 

50 

204 
324 


2 -17 1  21  »3  460  548 
254 1  432  824  1092 
I  "77  2308  2985j3725 
40.". |  593  806,1128 
1351  lit!  231  422 


40: 


550|  726  1315 
922[  1157(1318 
209 
8" 

1363 

1276 

1688 

28 
426 

552 


145-  1938  2233  2155  P.)65 
365  873  1301  1294  1351 


71 
4!' 
850 

106 
710 
1121 
1746 
184 
892 
747 
64 


1033 
1407 
187 

446 

773 

1999 

56:! 

3-50 
110 

32 
721 


I486  1812 


7 
34" 
1376 

363 


17 

6-6 
lfr49 
529 


215 
1235 
14 

718  1501 


130 
164 
1419 
'256 
407 
1106 
I6'»l 
1602 
1574 
1^41 
1120 
234 
13 
718 

524 
16-4 
113 


164- 


I  :.i  2 
1356 

222  210  226 
154  257  36" 
162:52225  2579 
15i'6!  1441 
1566:1834 
2-4 


52 
690 
503 

1985 
282 
751 


1043 

1503 
591 

1412  2013 
63-1  716 


2316  221* 


72  I 
1016 


796 
984 


l73o!  |50r  1504! 


54 Hi  605 


239  314  455 
33-  453  505 
1036  1  '.1162005 
543  66>!  874 


670 
174s 
144:t 

578 

615 
1927 

--it 


834'11 12  12371141: 


1433 
1905 
165.1 
1 6i  i7 
2255 
I5ti5 
410 
440 

93i 


911 

1054 
361 


1630 


2l25j237!> 
406J  812 
10  58 
6441  70!) 

1020  1187 


16:151867  1774 
[95519091880 
18l2183">ll6l3 
1547  1510  13-2 
2487  2743  267- 
1603  1400  1363 
530  662  767 
440  704  914 
10I44100J054 
42!  27H|  357 


114"  1392  1396 
2 1  .V.  2272  2330 


512;  737 


1753 181611893 1917 


1332  131 H 
2369  2753 

004 
80 

721 


784 


1185 

9 


1001 

270- 
1110 1222 

230  200 
007  042 


933 

40 


1H05  107320222143  1835 
1158  136:11431  1450  1371 


170 

7231 
408 
9(1 


3*8 
987 
883 
116 


581 


93611123 
927  1427  1734 


151  452 


/  l  /  ! 

ISO 


.-21 

10"'.' 


49" 


1447  203:  II-*!  2137*1675 
748i  900  1140  1289  1218 
111  1301  139:  173J  245,  262 


•1/ 
143 
100 


<» 

65 

f>63 
432 
I  316 
845 1642 
95  271 
25-  521 
414'  557 
144 
74'  H5" 


65  212 
201  516 
4r2  480 
4391031 


SoutliHero!  337  12"! 
Springfield  1097  203:. 
St.  Albansl  256  901 
Stamford 
Hlnrksboro' 
Sterling 
St  (ji'«>ree 
StJohnsb'y 
Stockbrige 
Stow 
Mrnfford 
Strnlton 
Sudbury 
Sund'rland 
Sutton 
Swan  ton 
Thetlord 
Tmmouth 
Topsham 
j'I'ownscnd 
I  Troy 
Tunbridge 
Underhill 
Vergennes 
Vernon 
Vershire  * 
Victory 
Wailsf.cld 
Wnld.-n 
Wallingfd 
Waltham 
VVardsboro 
Warren 
Washing'n 
Waterbnry 
Waterford 
Waterville 
W.  'Hfhcnflti  1146 
Wells 
Wenlock 
WestFairle 
Wost  field 
Westford 
Westhaven 
W.«t  nn  lifter 

Wrstmore 
W«»«ton 
Weybridore 
W hoc lock 
Whiting 
WhiHni-l  am 
VVilliamM*wii 
Williston 
VVilminfion 
W 1  ml  hum 
Windsor 
Winhall 
Wolcott 
Woodford 


1820.  IPW 



826  -42  71/ 
25562702274! 
160!  1636  2895 
37 -I  49o|  563 
726  9141342 
122!  I8l!  1H3 
281  12<)|  135 
1334  1404  15!  r2 
700  9641333 
650  9571570 
1 81  if.  1921  |«»35 
272  312 


265 
754 
576 
433 


809 


I  *12 
4!  6!  463 

6!  '7  1005 


1840. 

664 
2625 
270* 
662 
1263 
193 
121 
1887 
1419 
1371 
1761 
341 
7<« 
437 
M68 


1657,16072158  23|3 
862  1 4  7  -  1 78.-,  !«)]  5  2 1 1 3  [2065 
935!  973  100||106'.:  1049  781 
162  344|  H14  1(>20||3h|i745 
6761083  11  l5|14l«|138G!|:f45 
2"1 1  227!  608  j  856 
487  1324'  1640  2oo3;  I 920  1811 


61 

43 
536 
201 


490 
"35 
521 
1311 


647 
455 


473 

153 

912 13*6 
24 7 I  244 


753  14841 159  10H 


93 
63 
I; 


622 
463 


633 
817 
627 
1290 

935 
58(1 1 
1570 
264 


1052 
999 
681 


5"  t  229 
500  1040 

644 j  966196(1 
565 1 1 28!  t 


32t 
Mm 


53 
958 
827 

1740 
30] 

1148 
766 

K174 

1650 


1441 
1017 

705 


51  193 
1944  2115 
978  1040 


391 
16 

63.  648 
545  430 


1260  iin»8 
140 
1048 
913 
1608 
283 
1102 
943 
1359 
1192 
1388 
610 


12471135* 
273|  488 
23U1  |22l3  2002 


986 


1601 


17;> 
33 
250 
442 
146 
471 
645 


9831143 
149]  225 
110711025 
679  6*4 


1942 


11 

502 
568 
404 
86- 
839 
836 
101 1 
429 
1542  2211 
212 
47 

138 


1925 
,  629 

1 


0 
964 
566 
I24H 

1 353 


1974 


890 
714 


880;  740 
24  28 
841  824 
353  370 
12901352 
7241  774 
1737  1546 
32  122 
972  1032 


9061 
609| 


1551 
32 
Go 


Woodstock  1605  2132 
Worcester  I  25 


850!  797 
834'  8S1 
653]  ti60 
1397  1477-1391 
1481  1487  1620 
11-5,1246  1608  1554 
1193  1369  1367  1296 
782!  9311  847i  757 
2757  2956  3134  2744 
429  4281  57 1  j  576 
124   123!  4!  2'  H24 
254!  212  395j  487 
2672  2610  3044,3315 
41 1    44!  432!  587 


Whole  nurabci  of  to»m  in  the  Mite,  5M5. 
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roFULATIOS  BV  COUNTIES. 


cejssi's  or  1H40. 


The  following  table  contains  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  by  counties  at  the  sev- 
eral enumerations  ;  or,  rather,  since  some 
of  the  counties  are  of  recent  formation,  it 
exhibits  the  population  of  the  several  por- 
tion* of  the  state  now  embraced  in  the  re- 
spective counties,  together  with  the  in- 
crease between  the  several  censuses.  The 
.sign  —  before  several  numbers  in  the  last 
column,  denotes  that  those  counties  di- 
minished in  population  between  1630  and 
1640: 


ti_~4  9i  >i  — i  T  .t  j-  l-;  —  r~.  "N 

f*      I  »"S 

I 
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According;  to  the  returns  of  the  census 
oflrt-10,  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
state  was  '£n,860,  and  their  classification 
by  ages,  occupations,  Ac,  is  exhibitc  i  in 
the  following  tables. 


FKEE  WHITK 

Under  5  years  of  age, 
Of  5  and  under  10, 
Of  10  and  under  15, 
Of  15  and  under  20, 
Of  80  and  under  30, 
Of  30  and  under  40, 
Of  40  and  under  ;">0, 
Of  SO  and  under  60, 
Of  60  and  under  70, 
Of  70  and  under  H), 
Of  HO  and  under  00, 
Of  90  and  under  100, 
Of  100  and  upwards, 

Total, 


PERSONS. 

Male*,  i  Fotnali** 

21, TOP " 
10,0601 
17,5f,l! 
Ifi.OW; 
23,'HMi' 
|7,5!I6 


20,370 
ls,-*77 
16,«i77 
l.r»,744 
24,225 
lc?,l(i3 
l^I7j  12,^07 
8,612 
5,423 
2,87I> 
051 
100 
7 


7  0S2! 
5,4541 
3,137 

H  I 

13 


146.37S;  144,840 


FREE  COLORKD  PERSONS. 


HllSfl.  IFemn'e* 

91 

76 

!«» 

106 

74 

65 

60 

7<i 

3-1 

43 

2 

0 

364 

in: 

Under  10  years  of  age, 
Of  It)  and  under  24, 
Of  24  and  under  36, 
Of  36  and  under  55, 
Of  5.">  and  under  100, 
Of  100  and  upwards, 

Total, 


Included  in  the  foregoing  am  tkefoltewing 

White  psnoDSi  deaf  ai<d  dumb  umh-r  14,  27 
M  M  M       rroml4to25,  19 

««  M  «       over  25,  89 

r.o'or^d  persons,  cJruf  and  dunib,  2 
VVIiiic  pepwrts  who  an- 1/ind,  101 
Colored  prrsons  who  an*  blind,  2 
Whin- persons. insane  &  ■di<rf»,at  pub. charge,  144 
C«ilcir*d  persooi,  M  M  4 

While  pera.,  in«une  &  idiots,  at  priv. charge,  254 
Colored  pr r*«n«,       "  "  9 

H.  rs.nn  »ni|Joy«-d  in  mining,  77 
P.  iimuim  employed  in  o^nculnire,  73.150 
eoipl'>y«-»i  in  t'ommerce,  1^03 
in  RaanufaCtOres  and  trade*,  13.174 
in  navigation  of  the  ocran,  41 
in  nav.  canals,  lake*.  &  nvera,  140 
"  in  lh«  learned  profenions,  1 .563 
Pen*ionrr«  for  r«  v,-l.iii..nary  or  military  ser.  1 
Dniver  nies  or  Colleges,  3 
Stmii-iit!«  in  ITniverMties  or  College*,  2  ^3 

Academics  and  grammar  schools,  16 
Students  in  academies  &  grammar  *(■!,  «. Is,  4.113 
Primary  and  common  schoobj,  -J  402 

Scholar*  in  Primary  nchools,  97 
White  person*  over  20  years  of  age  who 

cannot  read  and  write  2,270 


it 


Sectiom  III. 

Character  and  Employmes  it  of  the  People, 

The  first  civilized  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
mont were  emigrant*  from  the  older  pirts 
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of  New  England,  nnd  were  almost  wholly  |  strength  and  value  of  the  material,  but  in 
of  English  or  Scotch  descent.    At  the 
time  the  settlement  was  commenced,  this 
whole  tract  of  country  was  covered  by  an 
immense  unbroken  forest,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  beaut*,  and  traversed  by  merciless 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  their  lodges 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  Connecticut  river 
and  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  lake 
Champlain.    It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  any  but  the  most  bold  and 
enterprising,  would  venture  to  cxpoae 
themselves  to  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  establishing  themselves  here  ;  and  as 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  small 
fortunes  and  large  families,  the  labor  re- 
quired in  subduing  the  forests,  cultivating 
the  soil  and  providing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, left  them  little  leisure  for  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  or  the  re- 
finement of  their  manners.     Hence,  as 
mipht  be  expected,  their  characters  par- 
took much  of  the  boldness  and  roughness 
of  the  mountain  and  forest  scenery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  resided.  Beingcora- 
pelled,  on  account  of  their  exposed  situa- 
tion, to  face  dangers  of  various  kinds,  and 
being  accustomed  to  remove  obstacles  and 
surmount  difficulties  by  their  personal  ex- 
ertions, they  soon  acquired  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abilities,  and  imbibed 
the  loftiest  notions  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence.  These  traits  of  their  general  char- 
acter were  fully  displayed  during  those 
vexatious  and  perplexing  controversies 
in  which  they  were,  for  twenty  seven 
years,  constantly  involved, and  they  have 
at  all  subsequent  periods,  marked  their 
proceedings  in  the  council  and  in  the  Meld. 

Though  the  fathers  of  Vermont  were 
not  liberally  educated,  most  of  them  had 
■hared  in  the  benefits  of  that  excellent 
system  of  common  school  education  for 
which  New  England  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  though  not  learned,  few 
of  them  were  wholly  illiterate.  Nearly 
all  of  them  were  able  to  read  and  to  write 
a  fair  hand,  and  were  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic to  become  correct  accountants.  Few 
of  them  were  versed  in  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, but  they  all  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  their  mother  tongue  to  be  able  to  make 
their  meaning  understood,  and  many  there 
were  among  them,  who  could  wield  with 
effect,  either  the  quill,  or  the  sword,  or  the 
axe,  as  circumstances  required.  The  wri- 
tings of  these  men, — their  first  attempts  at 
legislation,  and  various  other  memorials, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  af- 
ford conclusive  proof  of  the  possession  of 
intellect  and  talent  of  a  high  order.  But 
they  were  like  the  marble  from  the  quar- 
ry,  roughly  hewn,  which  exhibit*  the 


which  the  delicate  veins  and  colors  and 
shndes  have  not  been  brought  out  and  ex- 
hibited in  all  their  pleasing  variety  by  the 
skill  of  the  polisher. 

Among  the  inhabitant*  of  this  state,  an 
equality  in  point  of  rank  and  property  and 
a  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  have  very 
generally  prevailed,  which  have  been 
highly  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  the  so- 
cial virtues  and  the  friendly  feelings  of 
the  heart.  The  Vcrmonters  have  hither- 
to been  distinguished  for  their  kindness 
among  themselves — for  their  attention  and 
hospitality  to  strangers,  and  for  their  be- 
nevolence to  the  suffering  and  needy,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, and,  we  fear,  without  being  rem- 
edied, that  the  growing  inequalities  and 
distinctions  of  rank  and  property,  are  be- 
ginning to  throw  a  chill  over  those  gush- 
ing feelings  of  philanthropy,  which  warm- 
ed the  hearts,  animated  the  countenances 
and  blended  the  sympathies  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  our  land. 

The  female  sex  in  Vermont  may  be 
recommended  as  patterns  of  industry  and 
economy.  They  are  nearly  all  habituated 
to  household  labors  from  their  childhood, 
and  they  in  general  pride  themselves  much 
on  account  of  their  neatness  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  domestic  affairs.  They 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  family  as  the 
sphere  which  they  are  more  particularly 
designed  to  occupy,  and  here  they  usually 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  In  common 
with  the  other  sex,  they  are  all  permitted 
to  Share  in  the  benefits  of  common  school 
instruction,  but,  till  recently,  very  few 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  their 
education  to  the  polite  accomplishments; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  parents 
now  are  not  generally  disposed  to  indulge 
their  daughters  in  the  pursuit  of  the  orna- 
mental, to  the  neglect  of  the  Bolid  and 
more  useful  branches  of  learning. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  all  parents, 
in  training  up  and  educating  their  daugh- 
ters, to  make  it  the  primary  object  to  fit 
them,  not  to  shine  and  gain  admiration  at 
the  opera,  the  assembly,  or  at  public  spec- 
tacles, but  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  daughters  and  wives  and  moth- 
ers;  which  alone  can  make  them  trnly 
useful  and  happy.  It  is  not  the  outward 
adorning  of  dress  and  plaiting  the  hair, 
nor  even  the  m**re  cultivation  of  taste  and 
intellect  and  refinement  of  manners,  how- 
ever proper  and  desirable  these  may  be, 
which  makes  woman  what  she  should  be; 
but  it  is  the  training  of  them  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  their  domestic 
and  relative— their  moral  and  religious 
duties. 
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Section  IV.  , 
Agriculture. 

Agriculture  gives  employment  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Vermont 
While  suitable  numbers  are  devoted  to 
the  various  trades  and  profession*,  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  immediate 
wants  of  society,  six-sevenths  of  the 
whole  population  »rc  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  improvement,  which 
this  art  is  undergoing  in  Vermont,  and 
the  great  advance  which  it  has  made, 
within  a  few  years  past,  in  the  public 
estimation.  The  time  has  been,  when 
the  professional  men,  the  merchants  and 
even  a  portion  of  the  mechanics  in  this 
state  were  wont  to  look  down  (down?) 
with  feelings  borderingon  contempt  upon 
the  farmer  and  his  employment.  And 
the  farmer  himself,  ignorant,  or  insensible 
of  his  own  advantages,  submitted  to  live 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  other  classes, 
end  particularly,  to  the  merchants.  But 
for  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
gradual  change  going  on  in  the  relative 
condition  of  the  merchant  and  the  farm- 
er. Or,  in  other  words,  the  farmers  have 
been  learning,  (and  we  hope  they  will 
not  forget  the  lesson, )  that  they  are  the 
only  class  of  community,  who  possess 
the  elements  of  independence,  and,  reiv- 
ing upon  these,  they  have  been  by  de- 
grees freeing  themselves  from  their  thral- 
dom and  rising  in  their  relation  to  the 
other  orders  of  society,  until  agricultural- 
ists and  farmers  are  become  titles  of 
which  none  are  now  ashamed. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  borrower  is  servant 
to  the  lender,  it  is  emphatically  true 
thet  the  debtor  is  servant  to  the  creditor ; 
and  in  this  relation,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
stood  a  large  part  of  our  farmers  to  the 
merchants.  The  merchants  sold  upon 
credit,  and  must  necessarily  sell  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  for  ready  pay,  to 
compensate  for  bad  debts  and  for  lying 
out  of  the  use  of  their  money.  The  farm- 
ers, buying  upon  credit,  bought  more  and 
at  much  ntgher  prices  than  they  would 
have  done,  if  ready  pay  had  been  deman- 
ded. The  consequence  was  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  found  themselves 
more  deeply  in  debt  than  they  expected, 
•nd  were  obliged  to  turn  out  their  stock 
and  produce  at  the  merchant's  price 
and  give  their  notes  of  hand  for  the  bal- 
ance in  money.  The  notes  and  accounts 
became  due  and  resort  was  had  to  the 
law  to  enforce  payment.  This  gave  em- 
ployment to  swarms  of  lawyers  and  petti* 
forgers,  whose  fees,  added  to  the  demands 
creditors,  were  wrung  out  of  the 


hard  earnings  of  the  ill-starred  farmer. 
Weighed  down  by  accumulated  embar- 
rassments and  goaded  by  the  twig*  of  the 
law,  the  harrassed  people  looked  upon  the 
legal  profession  as  the  prolific  fountain  of 
all  their  sufferings,  and  upon  lawyrs  as  a 
curse— a  very  pest  in  society. 

During  the  embarrassments  which  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  after  the  close  of 
the  revolution,  'they  who  were  in  distress, 
they  who  were  in  debt,  and  they  who 
were  discontented  frequently  gathered 
themselves  '  in  conventions  to  consult 
together  respecting  their  grievances 
and  devise  plans  of  relief.  At  these 
meetings  it  was  considered  a  legitimate 
and  on  indispensible  part  of  their 
business  to  adopt  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, denouncing  the  lawyers  in  terms 
neither  mild  nor  measured.  But  at  length 
more  correct  views  began  to  prevail. 
The  people  began  to  discover  that  their 
embarrassments  and  troubles  were  charge- 
able rather  upon  themselves  than  upon 
the  hated  lawyers  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  have  improved  their  advantages,  by 
their  industry,  economy  and  avoidance 
of  debt,  has  the  prejudice  against  the  legal 
profession  been  done  away  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  agncalturist  risen  in  public 
estimation,  till  an  exchange  of  the  former 
for  the  latter  has  come  at  length  to  be 
considered  no  degradation . 

The  chief  agricultural  productions  of 
the  state  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  the  returns  of  the 
of  1640. 

W  heat,  buih. 
Kyo  do 
Corn  do 
(Jail  do 

l;    ■:•.%'!•  nr  (|0 

Ita  r  Icy  do 
I'utiiioM  do 
tin*.  Ion*, 
llo|>(.  Id*. 
Tobacco,  lb». 
Flux,  lbs 


Wine,  e« 
Wool,  Ita. 


495,' 00 

Klft.993 
I.IIWft 
9,929  SN 
933, ;I» 
54.781 
3,869,751 
669,7:9 
46,  IX 

so.ouo 

94 

3.009,935 


rocoon.,  lb..  4,980 

W.«,  Ita.  4,060 

Product  lfeiry  $9,00<i,737 

do  Orchard  9i:i,tM4 

*io  Carden  16,976 
do  Nurwiitf,  etc.  5,600 
Hoim*  ftj^j 

Nsat  Cattle  .164,341 
Sfaesjl  l,6h|  819 

Swine  903400 
R.S  try.  value  §131,578 
Lumber  $346,939 
(Mm  prod.  fore*t  9,500 


The  above  productions,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  wool,  products  of  the  dairy,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  lumber,  of  which 
considerable  quantities  are  exported,  are 
nearly  all  consumed  in  the  state.  For 
several  years  past,  wool  has  been  the 
staple  production  for  market. 


Section  V. 

Manufactures. 

The  manufacturer  carried  on  in  Ver- 
mont were,  for  many  years,  such  only  as 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  people  ren- 
dered indispensable,  and  in  general  each 
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family  wore  their  own  manufacturers. 
With  scarcely  any  tools  but  an  axe,  the 
first  settlers  entered  the  forests,  cleared  off 
the  timber  from  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
cut  down  trees  to  a  suitable  length,  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  few  neighbors,  reared 
their  log  houses  and  covered  them  with 
bark.  These  afforded  shelters  for  their 
families,  and,  by  persevering  industry, 
they  were  soon  enabled  to  raise  a  little 
flax  and  wool,  which  were  spun  and  wove 
and  colored  and  made  into  clothing  by  the 
females  for  home  and  Sunday  wear  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  at  that  period,  the 
■wains  in  their  tow,  or  checked  woollen 
shirts  and  kersey  frocks  and  trowsers,  and 
the  girls  in  their  tow  and  linen  or  flannel 
gowns  and  checked  aprons,  were  as  hap- 
py, yea,  and  perhaps  as  proud  too,  as  the 
moderns  in  their  broadcloths  and  silks  and 
muslins.  The  only  trades  which  were 
then  deemed  indispensable,  were  those  of 
the  blacksmith  and  the  shoemaker,  and 
these  were  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by 
persons  who  labored  a  portion  of  their 
time  upon  their  farms. 

As  the  condition  of  the  people  i  mproved, 
they,  by  degrees,  extended  their  desires 
beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life;  first 
to  its  conveniences  and  then  to  its  ele- 
gancies. This  produced  new  wants,  and 
to  supply  these,  mechanics  more  numer- 
ous and  more  skilful  were  required,  till 
at  length,  the  cabinet  maker,  the  tailor, 
the  jeweller,  the  milliner  and  a  host  of 
•others  came  to  be  regarded  as  indispensa- 

b,e- 

In  addition  to  the  various  articles  and 
fabrics  for  domestic  use,  Vermont  pos- 
sesses facilities  for  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  several  kinds,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  state  in  the  union. 
The  water  power  afforded  by  her  streams 
is  unlimited,  and  her  hills  and  mountains 
afford  an  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel  ;  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  iron,  cop- 
peras and  marble,  no  part  of  our  country 
affords  the  raw  material  in  greater  abun- 
dance, or  of  a  better  quality 

Some  account  of  the  different  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Vermont  will  be 
found7  in  part  third,  under  the  names  of 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
the  annual  aggregate  of  manufactures 
within  the  state  according  to  the  returns 
of  1840,  are  exhibited  below  : 
26  Furnaces,  making  6,743  tons  cast  iron. 
14  Forges,       "  655  wrought  " 

Other  metals,  valued  at  $70,500. 

Granite,  marble,  A  c  $33,^0. 
17  Paper  Mills,  making  $214,720  value. 
96  Woollen  factories,  )  ft|  ooi  nro  t, 
339  Fulling  mills,      }» I, 

Silk,  39  pounds,  $99  value. 


7  Cotton  factories,  7254  spindles,  manu- 
facturing $113,000  value. 
Mixed  manufac  tures,  $155,276  value 
Hats,  valued  $62,432. 

_        .     )  1(12,763  sides  sole  leather. 
261Tanner.es  J  j  u2vni7  „    upp<.r  M 

Maple  Sugar,  4,647,934  pounds. 

1  Brewery,  making  12,*00  gallons. 

2  Distilleries,    "       3,500  " 

2  Glass  Houses,       $55,900  value 
H  Potteries,  23,000  ** 

Potash,  7184  lous- 
Soap  50,300  « 

Candles,  2*  ,6*7  " 

Carriages,  162,097  " 

7  Flouring  mills— barrels  of  flour  4,495. 
313  Grist  mills,  >$l  ora  i24  value 

n  '  C  manufactured. 

20  Oil  mills,  } 

29  Printing  offices — Binderies,  14. 
2  Rope  Walks,  $4,0<Ml  value  man'd. 
Music  instruments  $2,290  «* 
Home  made  goods,  $674,543 
Machinery  made,  101,354 
Hardware,  16,650 
Small  arms,  1,156 
Precious  metals,  3,000 
Granite  and  marble,  62,515 
Bricks  and  lime,  402,218 
Value  of  vessels  built,  72,000 
Furniture  manufactured,  83,275 
Houses  72  brick,  )  cofit  m 

468  wood,  ) 
Medicines,  drugs  and  dyes,  38,475 
Other  manufactures,  4r&,796 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  in- 
troduce the  following  abstract  of  manu- 
factures in  Vermont,  copied  from  the  re- 
turns in  1810 : 

8  Bla  t  furnaces,  966  tons  iron,  a  $100,  $97,600 

2  Air  furnaces,  260  do  pi«,  90,     23  400 

,r,  j  817  do  ciude,      120,     98  040 

.6  |.>rg<-s         ^  J04  d<>  refi|iedf    l50      ,5  goo 

67rui  nail  factorie*.  141  tons  nails  a  240.  34  660 
65  nip  hammer*—  value  uf  ihe  work  done,  73  674 
1 1  paper  milts— 23  350  roams,  a  $3  pr  r'm,  70  050 
26  oil  mills— 50.637  ".illon*.  a  $1  pr  pal.  50  637 
125  distilleries,  173.295  do  .75  cfs.  129  964 
205  laiuKrks — 773  ions  Lather,  a  S500.  5-S6  500 
106  (V.hng-milU  dieted  9-12  960  yd*.a26  235  740 
I  W  carding  marhnV798.500  lb*  a  06  47  910 
YVo.U-n  vlo-h— 1  207  976  yards,  a  75  els,  905.982 
Cuiion  r'.  ih— |3l  326  yards,  a  30  cts  3D  397 
Linen  cloth— 1  859  931  vards,  a  35  cts  650  976 
Mued  cloth-  191  426  vards.  ai  3S  cent*,  72  471 
14  P01  loom*,  weave  240  yards  each,  n  8  276  179 
67  756  spin'g  wheel*,  spin  70  sk's  ca.  a  4  189  716 
23  I'-niiies,  equal  804  spindles,  do  3  1  688 
96.760  Hats  at  $i  193  520 

65  5H0  pair  towta,  at  $3  196.740 
138  700  pair  shoes,  at  75  cent",  179  025 

Saddles  and  Harnesses,  amount  of  value,  127  940 
Cabinetwork  do       do       118  450 

Maule  sugar.  1,200  000  Ibi.  at  10  eta.  lb.  120  000 
Potashes,  1500  tons,  at  $100  pr.  too,  150,000 
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COMMI  HCE  AMD  NAVIGATION. 


STEAM  BOATS  ON  LAKE  CHAMfl.AIN. 


8ECTION  VI. 

Commerce  and  Jsavigation. 

On  account  of  the  inland  situation  of 
Vermont,  and  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  estimation  of  the  amount  of  im- 
ports or  exports.  The  commercial  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is,  however,  considerable, 
and  is  annually  increasing.  A  lar^e 
amount  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  are 
brought  into  the  state  and  disposed  of 
among  the  inhabitant*  ;  and  for  several 
years  past  Vermont  has,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  depended  upon  the  state  of  New 
York  and  the  western  states  for  her 
bread  stuffs. 

The  exporta  from  Vermont  consist  of 
live  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  wool,  lum. 
ber,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  butter,  cheque, 
iron,  marble,  paper,  copperas,  &c.  Wheat 
was  formerly  exported,  but  for  some  years 
past  a  sufficient  quantity  has  not  been 
raised  for  home  consumption.  When 
the  country  waa  new  and  the  first  settlers 
were  clearing  their  lands,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  were  the  staple  articles  for  market 
Lumbering  also  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navigable 
waters.  Connecticut  river  furnished  an 
outlet  for  the  lumber  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  while  that  in  the  western 
part  found  its  way  to  Quebec  through 
lake  Champlain,  the  Richelieu  and  £t. 
Lawrence,  previous  to  the  construction  of 
the  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal,  since 
which  it  has  gone  through  that  canal  to 
New  York.  But  this  branch  of  business 
has  been  pursued  too  eagerly  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  Pine  of  a  good  quality  is 
becoming  scarce  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  the  time  will  soon  come, 
when  there  will  not  be  enough  in  the 
state  for  domestic  purposes.  For  about 
ten  years  past  wool  has  constituted  the 
principal  article  for  export;  and  is  so  at 
present,  although  a  large  amount  of  the 
other  articles  above  named  continue  to 
be  sent  to  market. 

Vermont  being  an  inland  state  its  navi- 
gation is  necessarily  limited.  Indeed  it 
is  nearly  confined  to  lake  Champlain. 
A  portion  of  the  merchandise  and  the 
productions  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
■tate,  it  is  true,  are  transported  in  boats 
upon  Connecticut  river,  but  far  the  great- 
er  portion  of  the  business  of  those  parts 
is  over-land  to  Boston.  The  mercantile 
connexions  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains are  mostly  with  New  York,  and  moat 
of  the  business  of  the  north  western  sec- 
tion  of  the  state  is  transacted  through 
lake  Champlain,  the  northern  canal  and 
Hudson  river.    Previous  to  the  opening 


of  the  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal,  in 
1^3,  Montreal  and  Quebec  shared  large- 
ly in  the  business  of  this  section,  but, 
since  that  event,  the  business  with  Cana- 
da has  been  comparatively  trifling.  The 
opening  of  that  canal  not  only  changed 
the  direction  of  business,  but  gave  to  it  a 
fresh  impulse  throughout  the  whole  valley 
of  lake  Champlain.  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  of  the  shipping  suddenly  in- 
creased, and  has  been  going  on  increas- 
ing from  that  time  to  the  present.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  now  in  service 
upon  lake  Champlain,  including  steam 
boats,  sloops,  schooners,  and  canal  boats, 
cjeeeds  JOO,  with  a  tonnage  of  perhaps 
8000  tons,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of 
these  are  owned  in  Vermont.  According 
to  the  returns  made  by  the  collector  of 
the  district  of  Vermont,  on  the  With  of 
September,  l'"*38,  there  were  at  that  lime 
belonging  to  Vermont,  four  steam  boats, 
seventeen  sloops,  fifteen  schooners,  and 
thirty  one  canal  boats,  being  G7  in  the 
whole  and  rated  at  4250  tons. 

The  first  successful  experiment  in 
steam  navigation,  was  made  in  1807,  upon 
Hudson  river,  by  Robert  Fulton.  The 
very  next  year,  1808,  a  steam  boat  was 
launched  at  Burlington  upon  lake  Cham- 
plain, which  commenced  running  in  1809, 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise.  Since  that  time  13  other 
steamboats  have  been  built,  six  of  which 
are  now  in  service.  The  following  table, 
for  the  materials  of  which  I  am  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Captains,  J  and  R.  W.  Sher- 
man and  Robert  White,  exhibits  a  con- 
densed history  of  all  the  steam  boats, which 
have  been  built  upon  lake  Champlain;* 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that,  during  32  years  of  steam  navigation 
on  lake  Champlain,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  more  than  a  million  of  passengers, 
no  life  has  been  lost  or  person  injured  by 
the  explosion  of  steam.  On  the  0th  of 
September,  1 H 1 ! *,  six  persons  lost  their 
lives  by  the  burning  of  the  steamboat 
Phoenix,  while  on  her  passage  a  little  to 
the  northward  of  Burlington,  and  in  18'J6 
one  person  was  killed  by  the  collision  of 
the  Phanix  and  Congress  near  Port  Kent. 

•On  hkc  (Jeor;:*,  which  i«  to  rhuely  comment] 
with  lnkf>(*lmni|»Uin,  tlt«-ie  hnvo  \tecn  built  threo 
utrninlMiut*,  Tim  I'imi,  C'o/ifir t It,  in  lfl7.it 
Tiro  .k'l.^Ti,  f,y  j„hn  Winann  ;  length  80  fwt, 
l.rr.Klth  -.HI,  and  .l.-nth  8;  «wl  112,000 ;  powrt  90 
horxo  ;  «(vr.l  .r>  mil<<»  |**r  hour.  It  wa«  burnt  at 
Caldwell  in  l&it)  or  '-il.  Tho  Mcun'aiHtr.r ,  in  |f»24, 
at  Cal.luHl  liy  J  Klir-nnnn.  length  I0O  fret,  breadth 
IC>,  u>'<!  depth  r*;  co.t  SI.MKH)  :  power  20  hmie,  «po*>d 
0  milf  «  ;  run  V.'.  »*-ir»,  nml  mat  eoni!rm™>a>  at 
Tii'«inWo2ii  in  l-:i<.  Th«*  wrond  Caldirrll,  in 
list-*,  ut  Tiron.lori.^ji,  hv  J  SliTmtn,  fourth  M0, 
bitadtli  17,  ili-nth  >*■  ;  c«.»t  $'J0,0W  ;  power  -tO  hornc: 
«nt-r<l  iQmil^an  hour,  commanded  by  Copt.  L.  C\ 
l.arat>?*>  and  now  runninj. 
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Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  navi- 
gate Connecticut  river,  adjacent  to  Ver- 
mont, by  steamboats,  but  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  successful  The  first  wm 
in  1827.  A  strong  boat,  75  feet  long  and 
144  wide,  called  the  Barnet,  succeeded, 
with  some  help  in  passing  the  rapida,  in 
ascending  the  Connecticut  as  far  as  Bel- 
lows Fulls.  This  boat  was  taken  back  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  laid  up  and  finally 
broken  to  pieces.  In  1621)  Mr.  Blonchard 
built  a  boat  called  the  B I  anchor  d  of  the  site 
of  the  preceding,  and  another  cH)  feet  long, 
14  wide  and  drawing  only  12  or  15  inches 
of  water,  called  the  VernunU.  The  stroke 
of  the  piston  wan  horizontal,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  engine  120  horse.  A  few  exper- 
imental trips  were  made  between  Bel- 
lows Falls  and  Barnet,  but  the  obstacles 
were  such  that  the  undertaking  was  re- 
linquished and  has  not  been  resumed. 

Light  House.  Only  one  light  house 
has  been  built  in  Vermont  by  the  general 
government,  and  that  is  situated  on  Ju- 
niper island  in  lake  Cbamplain  Con- 
gress having  made  an  appropiatinn  for 
the  erection  of  a  light  house  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Burlington,  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont, in  November,  1625,  passed  an  act 
ceding  to  the  United  States,  at  their  op. 
tion,  either  Juniper  island  or  five  acres 
on  Appletree  point,  as  a  site  for  the  same. 
The  island  being  chosen,  a  light  house 
was  erected  there  in  1826.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  island,  is  built  of 
brick  in  the  form  of  the  frustrurn  of  a 
cone,  with  a  diameter  of  18  feet  at  the 
base  and  12  at  the  top,  and  is  30  feet  high. 
A  sufficient  light  i*  here  kept  constantly 
burning  in  the  night  during  the  continua- 
tion of  navigation,  which  is  usually  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber. The  first  keeper  of  this  l  ight  house 
was  Lieut.  F.  A.  Sawyer.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1820  by  Capt.  M.  Corning,  and 
the  latter  in  1841  by  Mr.  E.  Jones  the  pres- 
ent keeper.  The  salary  is  $375,  with  the 
use  of  the  land  on  the  island,  about  11 
acres,  and  a  boat. 

Two  other  light  houses  have  since  been 
built  on  the  lake,  one  at  Split  Rock  and 
the  other  on  Cumberland  head,both  within 
the  limits  of  New  York. 

Break-  Water.— For  the  protection  of  the 
shipping  at  Burlington,  the  principal  land- 
ing place  on  the  east  side  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales 
in  1836  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  Break-water,  and  made  an 
npproprialion  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1837,  the  work  was  com- 
menced by  Nathan  B.  Haswell,  Esq.  as 
agent  for  the  government,  who  has  kindly 
]  furnished  the  following  particulars  of  its 
design  and  progress. 
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BREAK-WATER.  PROJECTED  RAIL-ROADS.  BEKKVOf.ENT  I.N  STITUTIOXS. 


^  "The  Break-water  is  located  1000  feet 
from  the  central  wharf  in  Burlington,  and 
*  tolerable  idea  of  its  form  and  position 
may  bo  obtained  from  the  diagram  : 


StCTIOK  VII.* 

Benccolcnt  Institutions. 

The  voluntary  associations  for  literary, 
scientific,  benevolent  and  other  purposes, 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  form- 
ed in  Vermont,  exhibit  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple. Social  libraries  and  lyceums,  de- 
signed for  mutual  improvement,  are  sus- 
tained in  many  of  our  towns,  and,  whero 
prudently  managed,  they  have  been  found 
to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Besides  these  which  are  local  and  for  the 
most  part  temporary  institutions,  we  have 
several  other  associations,  which  are  of  a 
more  general  and  permanent  character. 
We  shall  here  briefly  notice  the  follow- 
ing : 

The  Vermont  Bible  Society. — This  socie- 
ty was  organised  on  the  23lh  of  October, 


The  work  presents  a  line  of  900  feet  in 
length,  resting  upon  a  firm  and  even  bot- 
tom, at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  32  feet  beloav 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  interior 
»ide.  It  consists  of  9  cribs,  each  100  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  di- 
minishing to  35  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
having  all  the  slope  (making  an  angle  of 
about  65  degrees  with  the  horizon,)  on  the 
interior  side,  the  exterior  being  perpen- 
dicular. The  cribs  are  constructed  of 
hemlock  timber  as  high  as  the  surface  of 
the  water,  above  which  they  are  of  white 
pine,  and  rise  perpendicularly  on  both 
sides  to  the  additional  height  of  8  feet, 
making  the  whole  height  of  the  work  40 
feet.  The  timbers  are  firmly  interlocked 
and  doweled  with  2%  inch  white  oak  tree- 
nails, and  the  cribs  filled  in  a  solid  manner 
with  stone  and  covered  with  gravel.  Of 
the  900  feet  put  down,  800  are  completed, 
and  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  it  af- 
fords important  protection  to  the  shipping 
of  the  lake  during  the  prevalence  of  our 
strong  northwest  and  southwest  winds. 
When  completed  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated, (2,000  feet  in  length,)  it  will  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  smooth  anchorage  around 
and  in  front  of  the  wharves,  where  the 
shipping  of  the  lake  may  ride  with  safety 
in  the  most  tempestuous  weather.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  work  is  estimated  at 
$  1 5i*, 000,  and  there  remains  to  be  con- I 
structed  1,100  feet  in  length  to  complete  | 
it.  Congress  has  appropriated  $70,00(1 1 
for  the  work  which  has  been  laid  out,  and  | 
the  work  is  now  suspended  till  further 
appropriations  shall  be  made." 

A  similar  work  has  been  for  several  ' 
years  in  progress  at  Plattsburgh  for  the  I 
protection  of  ths  harbor  at  that  place.  I 

Pt.  ii.  23 


*  It  was  our  intention  to  insert  iu  (his  place  a 
section  upon  roads  and  turnpikes,  embracing  soma 
account  of  proposed  canal*  and  railroads  within 
Uio  state ;  but  as  other  matters  hare  already 
swelled  this  pari  of  our  work  much  beyond  our 
calculations,  we  shall  pass  them  by  with  only  a 
few  remarks.  From  about  (he  time  of  the  com- 
pletion ef  the  great  Western,  and  the.  Champlaio 
and  Hudson  canal  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
subject  of  canals  excited  considerable  attention  in 
this  state  for  a  number  of  years,  and  some  surveys 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  purposo  of  ascertaining  their  practi- 
cability, but  nothing  further  was  done,  till  canals 
come  to  be  surpemled,  in  the  public  estimation, 
by  rail-road*.  This  took  place  about  1830,  and 
from  that  |>eriod  rail-roads  were  the  general  topic 
for  sotno  lime,  and  several  new  surveys  were 
mado  for  the  pur|>osv  of  ascertaining  the  best  pla- 
ces for  their  location.  The  principal  rail-roads, 
which  have  been  prnpoted,  ate  the  following,  viz  : 
from  the  south  line  of  the  suite  along  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  to  Canada  line, 
near  lake  Memphreinaeog— from  Burlington  along 
the  valley  of  the  Winooski  to  Connecticut  river — 
from  Bennington  to  Brattleboro — from  Rutland  lo 
Whitehall— from  RutJand  to  Connecticut  river— 
and  from  Vergenne*  lo  Bristol.  Separate  com- 
panies were  incorporated  as  early  as  1835,  for 
carrying  all  these  into  effect,  but  neither  of  them 
han  yet  been  commenced.  With  all  our  talk, and 
our  canal  and  rail-road  conventions,  we  have  not, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  fewcuis  by  the  falls  of  th#» 
Connecticut,)  a  single  rod  of  canal  or  rail-road 
wiihin  the  state.  The  connexion  of  Boston  with 
the  valley  of  lake  Champlain  by  the  continuation 
of  the  Lowell  and  Concord  rail-road,  is  an  object 
of  vast  importance  to  our  stale  and  ii  one,  which 
will,  doubtless,  in  time,  be  accomplished  ;  and 
when  completed,  through  the  whole  distance,  we 
believe  that,  at  reasonable  rales  for  transportation, 
the  stock  invested  would  be  sufficiently  produc- 
tive. 
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1812,  and  deservedly  ranks  first  among 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  state. 
It  is  composed  of  men  of  the  first  talents, 
of  the  highest  respectability  and  worth 
and  of  all  religious  denominations.  Its 
object  is  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  among  the  poor 
and  destitute  of  our  own  and  foreign 
lands — to  aid  in  placing  the  word  of  God, 
the  means  of  salvation,  in  the  hands  of 
every  individual  of  our  fallen  race.  It 
has  for  several  years  past  made  it  an  es- 
pecial business  to  seek  out  the  destitute 
in  our  own  state,  and  to  supply  all  who 
will  receive  it  with  the  word  of  life.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  society  Bhow  that  it 
has  already  aided  much  in  distributing  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  light  of  eternity  only 
will  reveal  the  amount  of  good  which  it 
has  etfected  in  promoting  the  salvation  of 
■inners. 

This  society  holds  its  annua)  meeting 
at  Montpelier  on  the  Wednesday  succeed- 
ing the  second  Thursday  in  October.  In 
subordination  to  the  state  society,  there 
are  auxiliary  Bible  societies  in  most  of  the 
counties  in  the  state. 

The  Vermont  Colonisation  Society.— This 
society  was  organized  in  the  year  1818, 
for  the  laudable  and  humane  object  of  as- 
sisting the  free  blacks,  in  the  United 
States,  who  desire  to  return  to  Africa, 
and  thus  to  remove  a  principal  obstacle  to 
the  manumission  of  those  held  in  slavery 
in  this  country.  It  acts  as  auxiliary  to 
the  United  States  Colonization  Society 
and  has  aided  in  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  colony  of  free  blacks  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  where  that  de- 
graded race  is  raised  to  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  civilized  and  enlightened 
freemen— an  establishment  to  which  the 
Christian  philanthropist  looks,  as  the  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  God, for  suppress- 
ing the  diabolical  traffic  in  slaves,  and  for 
conveying  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  to  the  benighted  millions  of 
Africa. 

This  society  holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
Montpelier  on  the  third  Thursday  in  Oct. 

The  Vermont  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed  by  a  state  convention  assembled 
at  Middiebury  on  the  30th  of  April  and 
1st  of  May,  1834.  At  this  convention 
delegates  were  in  attendance  from  26* 
towns,  and  numbering  about  100.  The 
attention  of  the  people  had  been,  to  some 
extent,  previously  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation  by  the  labors  of  O. 
S.  Murray  and  Henry  Jones,  the  former 
of  whom  had  lectured  in  several  counties 
in  this  Btate  in  1832,  as  an  agent  of  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
encountered  much  opposition.   The  prin- 


ciples  of  the  state  society  may  be  gathered 
from  the  3d  article  of  its  constitution 
which  declares,  that  "  In  pursuing  its  en- 
terprise the  society  asks  no  physical  inter- 
ference with  slavery  on  the  part  of  the 
free  states,  or  of  the  general  government ; 
nor  will  it  make  any  appeal  to  excite  the 
slaves  to  insurrection  ;  nor  will  it  use  any 
unlawful  or  unchristian  measures  ; — but  it 
will  seek  the  overthrow  of  slavery  by  fear- 
lessly exposing  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
holding  men  as  property,  by  rebuking  sin 
and  calling  for  its  immediate  relinquish- 
ment— by  appeals  to  the  understanding 
and  conscience — by  the  power  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press — by  petitioning  Congress 
to  use  its  constitutional  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  the  American  slave  trade 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  those  ter- 
ritories under  its  jurisdiction — by  address- 
ing considerations  of  interest,  safety  and 
economy  to  the  people  of  tbe  slave  hold- 
ing states — by  exhorting  the  people  of  the 
free  states,  in  view  of  their  confederation, 
and  consequent  participation  with  the 
south,  to  use  all  lawful  and  peaceable 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  common 
evil — and  by  kindly,  frankly,  yet  boldly, 
holding  truth  before  tbe  public  mind, and 
inviting  all  to  join  in  forming  and  express- 
ing a  public  sentiment,  wuich  shall  be 
effectual  in  its  extermination." 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  state 
society,  auxiliary  associations  were  form- 
ed in  many  towns,  numbering  in  the  ag- 
gregate many  thousand  members.  In 
January,  1839,  a  weekly  journal,  "The 
Voice  of  Freedom,"  was  commenced  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  society  and  pub- 
lished three  years.  From  its  organization 
the  society  has  been  steadily  progressing 
in  its  work,  and  at  present  few  are  found 
in  the  state  who  are  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  its  constitution. 

The  Vermont  Temperance  Society.— This 
society  was  organized  in  1829,  and  holds 
its  annual  meeting  at  Montpelier  on  the 
Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  2d  Thurs- 
day in  October.  The  object  of  this,  and 
of  county,  town  and  neighborhood  tem- 
perance societies,  which  are  formed  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  is  the  banishment  of  al- 
cohol, that  most  prolific  source  of  moral 
and  physical  evil,  from  use  as  a  beverage, 
and,  apparently,  much  good  has  been  ef- 
fected by  these  united  efforts.  And  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  these  societies  would 
entrench  themselves  upon  the  ground  of 
expedience,  and  would  then  pursue  their 
measures  with  energy  and  candor,  the 
amount  of  good  effected  by  them  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  Vermont  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society  was  incorporated  in  November, 
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1838,  mid  is  located  at  Bo  met.  It  owes 
its  origiu  to  the  efforts  of  Henry  Stevens, 
Esq.,  who  is  president  of  the  society,  and 
to  whose  unwearied  labors  the  society  is 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  valua- 
ble coellctions  which  relate  chiefly  to  the 
early  history  of  the  state,  and  consist  of 
files  of  most  of  the  early  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  state,  amounting  to  near  700 
volumes,  sundry  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  some  valuable  manuscripts. 

Jlsylum  for  the  Insane. — In  the  fall  of 
1834,  Mrs.  Anna  Marsh,  widow  of  the  late 
Dr.Perly  Marsh,  of  Hinsdale,  Now  Hamp- 
shire, left  by  will  $10,000  to  found  an 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  on  the  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,  somewhere  in  Windham 
county,  Vermont,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  the  Hon.  Samuel  Clark  and  John 
Holbrook,  Epaphri  Seymour  and  John  C. 
Holbrook,  Esqrs.  were  incorporated  as 
trustees  of  said  institution  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature.    In  1435,  the  legislature  ap- 

Cropriated  $10,000  in  aid  of  the  benevo- 
>nt  designs  of  the  institution,  and  have 
since  appropriated  $6,000  more. 

In  1836,  the  trustees  decided  upon  its 
location  in  Brattleborough,  on  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  Joseph  Fessenden, 
Esq.  situated  at  a  short  distance  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  east  village. 
The  old  mansion  was  at  first  enlarged  and 
opened  in  December,  1836,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients,  with  whom  it  became 
crowded  in  the  course  of  about  seven 
months;  and  in  183S  another  more  spa- 
cious building  was  erected,  adapted  es- 
pecially to  the  objects  of  the  institution. 
Wm.  H.  Rockwell,  M.  D.  was  appointed 
the  first  superintendent  and  continues  to 
perform  the  arduous  and  responsible  du- 
ties of  that  office.  Since  the  Asylum  was 
opened  230  patients  have  been  received, 
of  which  about  one  third  of  the  chronic 
cases  and  nine-tenths  of  the  recent  cases 
have  recovered.  The  present  number  of 
patients  is  about  seventy  five. 

The  Vermont  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Comvnnu  was  incorporated  in  lhi£7,  and 
issued  its  first  policy,  March  31,  1828. 
Individuals  become  members  of  the  com- 
pany by  having  property  insured  in  it, 
and  each  member  is  obliged  to  bear  his 
■hare  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  com- 
pany, in  proportion  to  the  property  which 
he  has  at  their  risk.  The  affairs  of  the 
institution  are  managed  by  a  board  of  di- 
rectors who  are  chosen  annually  by  the 
company  and  who  appoint  a  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  following  table,  kindly 
furnished  by  J.  Y.  Vail,  Esq.  secretary  of 
the  company,  exhibits  the  aggregate  of 
their  proceedings  from  their  organization 
to  the  present  time  . 
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In  1H:5H,  Mulual  Insurance  companies 
were  incorporated  in  each  of  the  five 
counties  of  Bennington,  Windham,  Rut- 
land, Windsor  «V  Orange,  which  accounts 
for  the  slight  diminution  of  the  business 
of  the  state  insurance  company  since  that 
period. 


Section  VIII. 

Diseases  of  Vermont. 

Although  Vermont  is  blessed  with  an 
atmosphere,  and  with  water  as  pure  and 
wholesome  as  any  other  country  in  the 
world  can  boast,  still  diseases  of  several 
kinds  have  prevailed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment. A  particular  account  of  these,  and 
especially  of  such  as  have  been  epidemic, 
with  the  accompanying  circumstances  of 
temperature  and  state  of  the  atmosphere 
— origin  and  progress, — symptoms  and 
treatment,  would  constitute  an  interesting 
nnd  valuable  part  of  our  domestic  history. 
The  limits,  however,  of  this  work  will 
admit  only  of  a  brief  abstract. 

The  diseases,  which  have  been  most 
common  in  Vermont,  are  fevers,  dysente- 
ry, consumption  and  other  inflammatory 
complaints  arising  from  colds,  induced  by 
the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  our  climate  is  subject.  The  two 
former  have  frequently  been  epidemic  and 
at  some  times  very  fatal.  Cases  of  con- 
sumption have  occurred  in  every  year 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  but 
it  is  believed  that  their  increase  has  been 
in  a  much  greater  ratio,  than  that  of  the 
population.  Intermittent  fevers  were  com- 
mon in  many  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lake  Champlaiu,  when  the  country  was 
new,  but  since  the  lands  have  become 
generally  cleared  cases  of  that  complaint 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Previous  to  the  American  Revolution 
the  population  of  Vermont  was  very  in- 
considerable, and  little  is  known  respect- 
ing the  diseases  up  to  that  event.  Be- 
tween tht;  years  177^andl777,a  malignant 
•ore  throat  is  known  to  have  prevailed  at 
several  times  and  to  have  been  fatal  to 
many  children.  In  the  summer  of  1770 
and,  also,  of  1777,  the  dysentery  was 
universally  prevalent  in  this  State  and 
throughout  New  England  ;  and  produced 
great  suffering  and  mortality  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  in  the  neighborhood  of  lake 
Champlam.  The  same  disease  prevailed 
extensively  in  this  State  between  1783 
and  1790.    In  1781  catarrhal  fevers  were 


CANKER-RASH,  DYSEKTERT  AND  FIVERS- 


common,  but  not  very  mortal.  About 
the  year  1784,  canine  madness  prevailed, 
not  only  among  dogs,  but  cats,  foxes  and 
wolves  were  affected.  On  the  17th  of 
March  of  this  year,  a  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Barnard,  was  bitten  in  the  face  by  a  mad 
wolf.  In  27  days  from  that  time  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia  appeared,  and  three 
days  after  he  died  of  that  horrid  disease. 
His  son,  bitten  in  the  arm  by  the  same 
animal,  had  symptoms  of  the 'disease  in 
30  days,  but  recovered. 

The  canker  rash  was  epidemic  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  in  the  winter  of 
17*7-8.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1786, 
the  dysentery  prevailed,  and  proved  very 
mortal ;  and  was  followed  by  the  measles. 
In  the  fall  of  1789,  the  influenza  was 
universally  epidemic;  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual escaped,  and  in  some  cases  it  prov- 
ed mortal.  This  year  was  noted  for  a 
general  scarcity  of  provisions ;  but  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Webster  was  news  to 
the  inhabitants,  that,  11  In  Vermont  peo- 
ple were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing on  tadpoles,  and  pea  straw  boiled  with 
potatoes." 

From  1790  to  1795,  there  were  cases  of 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  climate,  but 
no  serious  epidemic.  In  the  winter,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  the  pleu- 
risy was  epidemic,  and  in  some  places 
considerably  mortal.  In  the  fall  of  this 
year,  the  ulcerous  sore  throat,  or  canker 
rash  began  to  prevail,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter  it  was  very  mortal.  It 
was  computed  that  there  were  from  20 
to  30  deaths  to  each  1000  inhabitants, 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  spring  of 
17lX>,  the  measles  were  common,  and  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  fevers  and  dys- 
entery produced  considerable  mortality. 
The  latter  disease  was  very  fatal  to  young 
children,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rutland. 

In  1797,  fevers,  which  had  been  called 
inflammatory,  bilious,  or  remittent,  as- 
sumed a  more  formidable  character,  and 
were  then  called  typhus  or  putrid  fever. 
The  canker  rash,  or  scarlet  fever  continu- 
ed this  year,  and  canine  madness  was 
common.  The  prevailing  diseases  in  1796, 
were  typhus  fever  and  dysentery.  They 
were  both  severe  in  some  neighborhoods, 
while  others  were  comparatively  exempt. 
The  dysentery  was  particularly  mortal  in 
Pomfrct,  Norwich  and  Sand  gate.  From 
1799  to  1806,  the  dysentery  prevailed 
more  or  less,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  each  year.  In  1802,  it  pro- 
duced considerable  mortality  in  many 
places.  The  year  1800,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  prevalence  of  the  typhus  fever 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodstock,  and 
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in  1802  and  1803,  the  canker  rash,  or 
throat  distemper  prevailed  generally,  but 
was  not  quite  so  mortal  as  it  had  been  at 
some  forjner  periods.  In  1803,  the  hoop- 
ing cough  prevailed.  In  1804,  an  influ- 
enza, or  catarrhal  fever,  produced  consid- 
erable mortality  along  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  The  prevailing  disease  in 
1805,  was  the  typhus  fever. 

The  year  1807,  was  noted  for  a  severe  in- 
fluenza, which  prevailed,  not  only  in  Ver- 
mont, but  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  also  in  Europe.  In  the 
summer  of  1808,  fevers  were  common, 
but  the  following  year,  1809,  was  remark- 
ably healthy.  This  year  was,  however, 
noted  for  a  general  blight  upon  wheat. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  diseases  of  this 
State  seem  to  have  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter, taking  a  sthenic  or  inflammatory 
type,  and  from  this  period  for  several 
years,  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness 
was  in  the  winter  instead  of  the  summer, 
as  had  been  previously  the  case.  It  was 
about  this  period,  that  that  short  and 
fatal  malady,  the  spotted  fever,  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Vermont.  It  did  not, 
however,  excite  general  alarm,  or  prevail 
extensively  till  the  beginning  of  1811. 
In  January  of  this  year,  it  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock. 
From  the  23d  of  January  to  the  23d  of 
March,  the  average  number  of  new  cases 
was  about  35  weekly,  within  a  circuit  of 
five  miles  from  the  court-house  in  that 
town.  The  whole  number  of  cases,  within 
the  above  limits,  up  to  the  first  of  June, 
was  computed  to  be  about  600 ;  and  the 
number  of  deaths  between  60  and  70. 
During  the  same  time  this  disease  appear- 
ed in  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Canada,  and  in  many  places  the 
mortality  was, proportionally,  much  great- 
er than  at  Woodstock  Although  the 
disease  was  very  considerably  abated  dur- 
ing the  summer,  it  renewed  its  ravages  in 
the  fall,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1812,  it 
was  in  many  places,  even  more  fatal  than 
it  had  been  the  preceding  winter. 

This  epidemic  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  utmost  alarm.  No  age,  nor  sex, 
no  condition  was  exempted.  It,  however, 
more  commonly  attacked,  and  fell  with 
greatest  force,  upon  persona  of  the  moBt 
robust  and  hardy  constitutions ;  and  it 
often  proved  fatol  to  such  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  from  their  first  attack.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  be  a 
corpse,  before  a  physician  could  be  brought 
to  his  assistance. 

The  spotted  fever  was  followed  by  the 
epidemic  peripneunony,  or  lung  fever, 
which  proved  to  b«  the  severest  epidemic 
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ever  experienced  in  Vermont.  This  dis- 
ease resembled  thnt  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  excepting  in  having  its  chief 
location  upon  the  lungs,  and  being  longer 
in  reaching  its  crisis.  It  commenced  in 
this  State,  among  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  army,  stationed  at  Burlington,  in 
the  autumn  of  1812,  where  it  proved  very 
mortal,  carrying  off  from  10  to  12  a  day, 
for  several  weeks  before  it  began  to  spread 
among  the  inhabitants.  But,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1813,  it  had  become 
general  throughout  the  State ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  it  swept  off  from  20 
to  GO  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful 
inhabitants  of  almost  every  town.  The 
whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  State,  by 
this  disease  during  the  winter,  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  6000,  or  one  death  to 
every  40  inhabitants.* 

From  1814  to  1832,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  diseases  of  the  State. 
Isolated  cases  of  consumption,  typhus  and 
Inng  fevers  and  other  endemics  were  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  annually  bringing 
down  numbers  to  the  grave,  and  dysen- 
teries, scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenzas, 
dec,  were  several  times  epidemic,  and 
produced  considerable  mortality,  in  parti- 
cular sections. 

Early  in  June,  1832,  that  most  dreadful 
disease,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  made  its  first 
appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  commenced  nearly  at  the  same  time  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  soon  extended 
into  the  United  States,  producing  a  uni- 
versal panic  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  case  of  cholera  in  Quebec,  was  on  the 
8th  of  June,  and  in  the  first  three  days 
there  were  41  deaths,  and  the  number  of 
fatal  cases  there  during  the  summer,  was 
about  2000.  In  the  course  of  three  month* 
from  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
Montreal,  it  is  computed  to  have  carried 
off  2800  persons  out  of  a  population  of 
30,000,  or  one  eleventh  part  ot  the  whole. 

Although  the  alarm  was  very  great  in 
Vermont,  on  the  appearance  of  the  cholera 
in  Canada,  but  few  fatal  cases  occurred 
within  the  State,  and  these  were  mostly 
confined  to  the  towns  along  lake  Cham- 
plain.  In  Burlington  there  were  only 
four  deaths  by  the  cholera,  three  of  these 
on  the  17th  and  18th  of  June,  and  the 
last  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  the  whole 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  within 
the  State  did  not  exceed  10  or  12.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  Ca- 
nada, in  1834,  Vermont  was  entirely  ex- 
empted from  it. 

Since  1834,  no  alarming  epidemic  has 
prevailed,  and  all  parts  of  the  State  have 

♦Our  material!  thua  far  are  derived  principally 
from  Dr.  Gallup'a  work  on  tho  epidemics  of  Vennont. 
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been  remarkably  healthy  during  this  time, 
with  exception  of  the  last  fall  and  winter. 
Since  August,  1641,  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness and* the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
State  have  been  unusually  great.  Typhus 
and  lung  fevers  have  been  common  in 
most  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  many  cases 
fatal  ;  and  during  the  winter  and  present 
spring,  a  malignant  sore  throat  has  pre- 
vailed and  still  continues  (May  2,  1842) 
to  prevail  through  all  the  western  parts, 
producing  considerable  mortality.  The 
disease  usually  commences  by  a  soreness 
in  the  throat,  butdevelopes  itself  in  other 
parts  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  is 
attended  with  a  high  fever.  Thus  far  it 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  baffled  the  skill  of 
our  best  physicians. 

Of  all  the  diseases,  which  continue  from 
year  to  year  to  make  their  inroads  upon 
our  population,  the  pulmonary  consump- 
tion is  the  most  fatal  and  most  deplorable. 
Slow  in  its  advances,  it  almost  impercept- 
ibly undermines  the  constitution — dries 
up  the  fountains  of  life,  and  annually 
brings  down  hundreds  to  an  untimely 
grave  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
state  to  the  present  time.  It  doubtless,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  had  its  origin  in 
the  sudden  changes,  to  which  our  climate 
is  subject,  and  which  have  become  more 
marked  in  proportion  as  the  country  has 
become  cleared  and  cultivated.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  increase  of  this  disease 
is  owing  still  more  to  our  present  modes  of 
living,  to  the  confined  air  of  our  stove 
looms  and  our  compliance  with  the  absurd 
-caprices  of  fashion. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of 
longevity  : 


Mil.  Jane  Hazellun 
Walter  Scott 
fotnnna  Carpenter 
Renjumin  Conk 
Mm.  Sprngue 
Joveph  Monta 
Mn  Hoaanna  Corliw 
Mri  M  u  v  BuM 
Mr»  Dill  in  Abbey 
Simeon  Hooker 
Mr*  Doica*  Nicboli 
Patrick  Carignn 
Mr*  8iM*nna  Hart 
Mri  A.  Carpenter 


Mri 
Mr. 


Dtfd . 

Towruheiitl 

IB  lU 

io:i 

f  wanton 

1815 

no 

Rojralton 
VVhitingham 

1820 

105 

106 

Clarendon 

1839 

106 

Colcheater 

1840 

100 

Greennborough 

18  W 

100  in 

<»r«cll 

1840 

101  10 

Derby 

1840 

102  6 

VVentford 

1841 

101 

Urainlreo 

1841 

105 

Alburgli 

100 

Willuion 

1830 

104 

Tinmouth 

1817 

100  6 

Hyde  park 

1*30 

no 

Willi.ton 

!Willi,ton 

1811 

104 

Many  more  might  have  been  added 
1iad  pains  been  taken  to  collect  them. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of 
1840  there  were  then  living  in  the  state 
22  persons  who  were  upwards  of  100 
years  of  age,  and  about  200  others  who 
were  upwards  of  90  years  old. 


Suction  IX. 
Misce  Uaneous. 

Lotteries. — The  practice  of  raising  mon- 
ey by  lotteries  for  specific  objects  was,  in 
early  times,  sanctioned  by  the  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union  .  and 
Vermont,  though  she  did  not  indulge  in 
this  species  of  gambling  to  very  great  ex- 
tent, adopted  for  *  while  this  mode  of  dis- 
pensing charity,  and  of  promoting  good 
objects.  The  following  list  is  believed  to 
contain  abstracts  of  all  the  acts,  granting 
lotteries,  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state  : 

To  raise  £840,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  Black  river,  February  27,  1783. 

To  raise  £150,  for  repairing  the  road 
between  Chester  and  Black  river,  Octo- 
ber 26, 1789. 

To  raise  £150,  to  aid  John  Hubbard  in 
erecting  a  brewery  in  Weathersfield,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1789. 

To  raise  £300,  to  make  a  road  from 
Woodstock  to  Rutland,  October  27, 1791. 

To  raise  £150,  to  repair  a  bridge  in  Roy- 
alton,  October  28,  1791. 

To  raise  £200,  to  aid  J.  Hubbard  and  A. 
Downer  in  erecting  a  brewery,  November 
3,  1791. 

To  raise  £150,  for  building  a  road  in 
Shrewsbury,  November  3,  1791. 

To  raise  £600,  to  assist  in  building  a 
court  house  in  Rutland,  Oct.  25,  1792. 

To  raise  £200,  to  Anthony  Haswell  to 
repair  loss  sustained  by  fire,  Oct.  31, 171>2. 

To  raise  £1200,  to  Jaber  Rogers,  to  re- 
pair losses  by  fire,  October  3J,  1792. 

To  raise  £300,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Lamoille,  Nov.  8,  1792. 

To  raise  £500,  for  building  a  bridge  over 
White  river  at  Hartford,  Nov.  8,  1792. 

To  raise  £150,  for  building  a  bridge  over 
Deerfield  river  at  Readsborough,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1792. 

To  raise  $2500,  granted  to  A.  Spooner, 
S.  Barrett  and  S.  Conant,  Oct.  25,  17113. 

To  raise  $500,  for  building  a  bridge  in 
Fairfax,  October  30,  1793. 

To  raise  $500,  for  making  a  road  from 
Castleton  to  Sudbury,  Nov.  7,  17H6. 

To  raise  $400,  for  building  abridge  over 
White  river  in  Stockbridge,  Nov.  8, 1796. 

To  raise  $500,  for  making  a  road  from 
Winhall  to  Bromley,  Nov.  8,  17%. 

To  raise  $500,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  Otta-Quechee  river  at  Woodstock, 
March  7,  1797. 

To  raise  $500,  granted  to  John  Wood, 
March  9,  171)7. 

To  raise  $2000,  granted  to  Joseph  Haw- 
kins of  Alburgh,  October  30,  1798. 

To  raise  $1000,  granted  to  Horstisj 
Knight,  October  31, 1799. 
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To  raise  $4000,  granted  to  Stephen  Co- 
nant,  November  1,  lcJOO. 

To  raise  $2500,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  Otter  Creek  at  Vergennes,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1804. 

From  about  the  year  1800,  there  was  a 
gradual  change  in  public  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  raising  money 
by  lotteries,  and  no  new  grants  were  made 
by  the  legislature  after  1804.  In  1826, 
the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  having 
grown  up  into  an  extensive  traffic  in  this 
state,  Gov.  Butler,  in  his  message,  called 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Vermont  without 
a  licence  from  the  proper  authority  and 
imposing  a  duty  of  $500  upon  a  license 
to  vend  tickets  for  one  year,  and  the  pen- 
alty for  selling  without  a  license  was  fix- 
ed at  $1,000.  The  next  year  the  duty 
upon  a  license  was  raised  to  $1,000,  and 
the  penalty  to  $2,000.  By  the  present 
laws  of  the  state  lotteries  of  all  kinds  and 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  are  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 

Post  Office. — In  1783  the  governor  and 
council  of  Vermont  established  a  weekly 


post  between  Bennington  and  Albany  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  next  year 
the  legislature  of  this  state  established  five 
post  offices  within  the  state  :  one  at  Ben- 
nington, one  at  Rutland,  one  at  Brattle- 
borough,  one  at  Windsor  and  one  at  New- 
bury. Between  these  several  places  a 
mail  was  transmitted  once  a  week  each 
way,  and  the  postage  was  established  at 
the  same  rates  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  Anthony  Haswell,  Esq.  of  Benning- 
ton, was  appointed  postmaster  general. 
The  post  rider  from  Bennington  to  Brat- 
tleborough  was  allowed  for  travel  3d  per 
mile,  and  those  on  the  other  routes  2*/  per 
mile.  The  post  riders  were  allowed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  letters  and 
packages  on  their  respective  routes,  and 
any  person  who  infringed  upon  this  right 
was  liable  to  a  line  of  £10. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Vermont  into 
the  Union  in  1791,  the  post  offices  in  this 
state  became  a  part  of  the  post  office  es- 
tablishment under  the  control  of  the  gen- 
eral government ;  and  since  that  time  of- 
fices have  been  multiplied  till  almost  ev- 
ery neighborhood  has  it*  post  office. 


Table  of  Senators  in  Congress,  showing  the  time  of  their  election. 


Names. 


Elected. 


Moses  Robinson, 
Isaac  Tichenor, 
Nath'l.  Chipman, 
Israel  Smith, 
Jona.  Robinson, 
Isaac  Tichenor, 
Horatio  Seymour, 


Oct. 
<t 

u 
tt 
u 


IT'.ll 

179(3 

1707 

1803 

1807 

1814 

1820 


Names.  |  Elected. 

Horatio  Seymour,  " 
Benjamin  Swift,  " 
Samuel  S.  Phelps, 

Steph.  R.  Bradley, " 
Elijah  Paine,  41 
Elijah  Paine,  " 


.\V/Hl«r. 


|  Elected. 


1826  Steph.  R.  Bradley, Oct.  1801 
1832  Steph.  R.  Bradley,  "  180f> 
1839  Dudley  Chase,  " 
James  Fisk,  11 
1791  Win.  A.  Palmer, 
1794  Dudley  Chase, 
1800  Samuel  Prentiss, 


** 


1812 
1817 
1818 
1824 
1830* 


Table  of  the  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  the  time  of  their  service. 


|  T«rm. 


Nalh'l.  Niles, 
Israel  Smith, 
Daniel  Buck, 
Math.  Lyon, 
L.  R.  Morris, 
Israel  Smith, 
W.Chamberln, 
M.  Chittenden, 
James  Elliot, 
Gideon  Olin, 
James  Fisk, 
J.  Witherill. 
Samuel  Shaw, 
W.Chamberl'n, 
J.  H.  Hubbard, 
James  Fixk. 
William  Strong 
W.  C.  Bradley, 


1791—1795 
1791—1797 
1795—1799 
1797—1801 
1797— J  803 
1801—1803 
1803—1805 
1803—1813 
1803—1809 
1803—1807 
1805—1809 

1807—  1808 

1808—  1813 

1809—  1810 

1809—  1810 

1810—  1815 
,1810—1815 
1813—1915 
1813—1815 


|  Term. 


R.  Skinner,  1813—1815 
Charles  Rich,  1813—1815 
D.  Chipman,  1815—1817 
Luther  Jewett,  1815—1817 
C.  Langdon,  1815—1817 
Asa  Lyon,  1815—1817 
Charles  Marsh,  1815—1817 
John  Noyes,  1815—1817 
Heman  Allen,  1817—1819 
S.  C.  Crafts,  1817-1825 
Wm.  Hunter,  1817—1819 
O.  C.  Merrill,  1817—1819 
Charles  Rich,  1817—1825 
Mark  Richards,  1817—1821 
William  Strong,181«»— 1821 
Exra  Meech,  1819—1821 
R.  C.  Mallary,  1820—1831 
Elias  Keyes,  1821—18231 
John  Mattocka,  1821—18231 


I 


Ph.nehasWhite,!  821—1823 
W.  C.  Bradley,  1823—1827- 
D.  A.  A.  Buck,  1823— 182» 
Exra  Meech,  1825—1827 
John  Mattocks,  1825—1827. 
Geo.  E.  Wales,  1825—1829- 
Benjamin  Swift,T827— 1831 
Jonathan  Hunt,  1827— 1832' 
Wm.  Cahoon,  18*27—1833- 
Horace  Everett,  1829— 
Heman  Allen,  1832—1839 
William  Sbide,  1831  — 
Hiland  Hall,  1833— 
B.  F.  Deming,  1833—1835 
Horace  F.Janes,  1 835—1 837 
Isaac  Fletcher,  1837—1841 
John  Smith,      1839— 184* 
August'sYoung,1841 — 
John  Mattocks,  1841— 
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Form  ofaK.  H.  Charter  or  Grant. — All 
the  New  Hampshire  Charters  being  in  the 
same  form,  and  frequent  reference  being 
made  to  them  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
part  of  our  work,  we  shall  here  insert  the 
form,  leaving  the  names  and  dates  blank. 
The  usual  number  of  shares  into  which 
townships  were  divided  waa  6S. 

Province  or  New  Hampshire. 
George  (he  Third  by  tho  grace  of  God,  of  Great 

Britain  Franco  and  Ir-land,  King,  defender  of 

the  faith,  Sic,  To  all  persons  to  whom  these 

presents  shall  come, — Greeting. 

Know  ye,  that  wo  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  for  the  due  encourage- 
ment of. otlling  anew  plantation  within  our  said 
province,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved  Benning  YVenlwoith,  Ksq.;  our  Gov- 
ernor  and  Commander  in  chief  of  our  .aid  province 
of  N.  H.  in  N.  E.  and  of  our  council  of  said  piovince, 
ha»e,  upon  the  conditions  and  reservations  herein- 
after mentioned,  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents,  for  ui,  our  hoirs  and  successors,  do  give 
nnd  grant  in  equal  shares,  unto  our  loving  subjects 
inhabitants  or  our  said  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  our  other  government*,  and  to  Mail 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  whoso  names  are  entered 
on  this  gTOnt,  to  bo  divided  to  and  amongst  them 
int0  equal  shares,  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of 

land,  situate,  lying  and  Wine  within  our  said  prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire,  containing  by  admea»ure 
nvnt  23040  acres,  which  tract  is  to  contain  six 
milns  and  no  mote,  out  of  which  an  allowanco  is  to 
be  made  for  highways  and  unimprovable  lands  by 
rocks,  poods,  mountains  and  rivers,  one  thousand 
and  forty  acres  free,  according  to  a  plan  and  survey 
thereof  made  by  our  said  Governor's  order,  and  re- 
turned into  the  secretary's  office  and  hereunto  an- 
nexed, butted  and  bounded  as  follows,  yix  :[ktre  is 
uLertU  the  boundary  of  the  to**sktp.]  And  that 
the  same  be  and  hereby  is  incorporated  into  a 
township  by  the  name  of  — .  and  the  inhab- 
itants that  do  or  shall  hereafter  inhabit  the  ?aid 
township,  are  horeby  declared  to  be  enfranchised 
with  and  entitled  to  all  and  every  the  privileges 
and 
inee 

the  said  «« 

rodent  and  settled  thereon,  shall  have  the  liberty 
of  holding  town  fairs,  one  of  which  shall  beheld 
on  the  -  and  the  other  on  the  —  annually,  which 
fairs  are  not  to  continue  longer  than  the  respective 
—  following  the  said  —  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
said  town  shall  consist  of  fifty  families,  a  market 
roav  be  opened  and  kept  one  or  more  days  in  each 
week  as  may  be  thought  most  advantageous  to  the 
inhabitants;  Also,  that  the  first  meeting  for  the 
choice  of  town  officers,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  our 
said  province,  shall  lie  helJ  on  the  — ,  which  said 
meeting  shall  be  notified  by   who  is  berabr  ap- 
pointed moderator  of  said  first  meeting,  which  he  i. 
to  notify  and  govern  agreeable  to  U.e  laws  and  cus- 
tom* of  our  said  province  :  and  that  the  annual 
mating  forever  hereafter  for  the  choice  of  such 

offimrs  for  the  said  town  shall  be  on  the-  of 

March  annually  ,-To  Hats  and  to  mold  the  saw 
trart  of  land  as  above  expressed,  together  with  all 
privileges  and  appurtenances  to  them  and  their  re- 
spective heirs  and  assigns  forever,  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  Vis :  ....  .  „ 
I  That  every  grantee,  his  heirs  or  assigns  shall 
plant  and  cultivate  five  acre*  of  land  within  the 
lerm  of  five  years  for  every  fifty  acres  contained  in 
his  or  their  share  or  proportion  of  land  in  said  town- 
ship, and  continue  to  improve  and  settle  the  ssine 
by  additional  cultivations,  on  the  penalty  of  the 
forfritureof  his  grant  or  share  in  the  said  township, 
and  ofits  reverting  to  us,  our  heirs  and 


and  entitled  to  all  and  every  the  privileges 
immunities  that  other  towns  within  our  prov- 
by  law  exercise  and  enjoy  ;  and  further,  that 
,aid  town  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  fifty  families 


to  be  by  us,  or  them  re-granted  to  such  of  oar  sub- 
jects as  shall  effectually  settled,  cultivate  the  same. 

II.  Thai  all  white  and  other  Pine  trees,  within 
the  said  township,  fit  f»r  masting  our  Royal  Navy, 
be  carefully  preserved  for  that  use,  and  none  to  be 
cut  or  felled  without  our  special  license  for  so  doing, 
first  had  and  obtained,  upon  the  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  the  right  of  such  grantee  his  hoirs  and  as- 
signs to  us,  our  hoirs  and  successors,  as  well  as 
being  subject  to  the  penalty  of  any  actor  acts  of 
Parliament  dial  now  aro  or  hereafter  shall  be 
enacted. 

III.  That  before  any  division  of  the  land  be 
made  to  and  among  the  grantees,  a  tract  of  land 
as  near  the  centre  of  the  said  township  an  the 
land  will  admit  of,  shall  be  reserved  and  marked 
out  for  lown  lots,  one  of  which  shall  be  allotted  10 
each  grant-  >  .  of  the  contents  of  one  acre. 

IV.  Yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
to  be  computed  from  the  date  hereof,  the  rent  of 
one  ear  of  Indian  corn  only,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December  annually  if  lawfully  demanded; 
the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  iweniy-fifth 
tlav  of  December,  : 

V.  Every  proprietor,  settler,  or  inhabitant 
chall  yield  and  pay  to  us,  our  heirs  and  success- 
ors, yearly,  and  every  year  forever,  fiout  and  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  ihe  above  said 
25th  dav  of  December,  namely,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  — ,  one  thUiing  Proclamation  money,  for 
every  hundred  acres  he  so  owns,  settles  or  pos- 
sesses, and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
tract  of  the  said  land  ;  which  money  shall  be  paid 
by  the  respective  persons  abovesaid,  their  heira 
or  assigns  in  our  Council  Chamber  in  Portt- 
nvwth,  or  to  such  officer,  or  officers  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  same  ;  and  this  to  be  in  lieu 
of  all  other  rents  and  services  whatsoever. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  ihe  seal 
of  our  said  province  to  be  affixed.  Witness, 
Benning  Wenlworth,  Esq.,  our  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said  province,  the 

—  day  of  —  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Chbist, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  — ,  and  in  ihe 

—  year  of  our  Reign.       B.  Wentworth. 
By  his  Excellence's  command,  with  advice 

of  Council.      Theodore  Ateinson,  Sec'y. 

Province  of  New  Hampshire,  [date,]  recorded 
in  ihe  book  of  Charters,  Page 

Theodore  Ateinson,  Sec'y. 

On  the  back  of  the  Charter  is  a  list  of 
the  grantees,  with  the  following  : 

"His  excellency,  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.,  a 
tract  of  land  containing  five  hundred  acres,  as 

.     I  ,1  If  ..  l.'-l      ...  I  ~  ... 


marked  B.  W.  in  the  plan,  which  is  i<»  be  i 
ed  two  of  the  within  shares  ;  one  whole  share  for 
ihe  incorporated  society  for  the  prorogation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts  ;  one  share  for  a  Glebe  for 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established ;  one 
share  for  ihe  first  settled  minister  of  the  Gospel  ; 
one  share  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  in  said  i 


Province  of  New  Hampshire, 
the  book  of  Charters,  page 

Theoborb  Atkinso",  Sec'jr. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ALL  THE 
COUNTIES,  TOWNS,  RIVERS,  MOUNTAINS,  &c. 
ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED. 


ACTON. 


Acton. — This  was  a  small  township  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  Windham 
county  and  bounded  north  by  Grafton, 
cast  by  Athena,  south  by  Townshend  and 
west  by  Windham  and  Jamaica.  It  was 
granted  to  Moses  Johnson  and  thirty  three 
others,  and  chartered  February  23,  1782. 
It  contained  f>,045  acres,  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Johnson's  Gore.  It  was  con- 
stituted a  township  by  the  name  of  Acton, 
November  6,  1800,  and  the  town  was  or- 
ganized March  3,  1*01,  Waitstill  Scott 
being  the  first  town  clerk.  It  was  repre- 
sented only  in  connexion  with  Towns- 
hend. The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  17*1  by  Noah  and  Timothy  Fisher, 
Ebenezer  Bivcns  and  Riveriua  Hooker. 
Timothy  Fisher  cut  the  first  tree  with  the 
view  of  clearing  the  land.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  uneven.  It  is  well  water- 
ed by  springs  and  brooks,  but  has  nn  good 
mill  stream.  In  October,  1840,  Aeton 
was  annexed  to  Townshend,  and  it  now 
constitutes  the  northern  part  of  that  town- 
ship. 

Anoisnn,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Addison  county,  in  lat.  4  1 J  4'  nortli 
and  long.  3°  42'  east,*  is  bounded  north 
bv  Panlon,  east  h>-  Weybridjre  and  Wiil- 
tham,  south  by  Bridport  and    west  by 


*  A*  the  wbcilo  atnte  i«  in  north  latitude,  nn'l  in 
east  lonzit«Ho  from  Wa*hinirioo,  iho  Utmim  north 
an  !  fan  *riM  h^r-uH.  r  b<-«  urnirtoJ. 

Pt.  in.  I 


ADDISON. 


lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it  fVom 
the  townships  of  Moriah  and  Crown  Point 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  lies  83  miles 
northwesterly  from  Bennington,  62  west 
from  Newbury,  40  from  Montpelier  and 
21)  southwesterly  from  Burlington.  It 
was  chartered  October  14,  1761,  and  ori- 
ginally contained  28,800  acres,  measuring 
about  7  miles  from  east  to  west  and  6  from 
north  to  south.  A  portion  of  the  north- 
eastern  part,  lying  caat  of  Otter  creek,  has 
since  been  annexed  to  Waltham,  and  the 
southeastern  part,ea»t  of  Snake  mountain, 
to  Wey bridge.  The  fin*t  civilized  estab- 
lishment in  Vermont  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains,  was  on  Chimney  point  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  this  township.  It 
was  made  by  the  French  in  1731 ,  the  same 
year  in  which  they  built  fort  Frederick, 
afterwards  Crown  Point,  and  a  stone  wind- 
mill which  was  built  and  garrisoned  here 
constituted  an  outpost  of  that  important 
fortress  while  in  possession  of  the  French. 
The  first  settlement  made  bvthe  English 
was  in  the  year  1769  or  1770,  by  a  Mr. 
Ward,  the  Hon.  John  Strong  and  Zadock 
Everest,  F.^q.  with  their  families.  This 
settlement  was  broken  up  and  the  settlers 
retired  to  the  south,  upon  the  advance  of 
the  l»riti>!i  up  the  lake  in  the  tall  of  1776, 
and  none  of  them  returned  with  their  fam- 
ilies till  the  month  of  May,  1783.  During 
their  seven  years  absence,  every  building 
which  they  had  erected  was  destroyed  by 
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ADDISON  COi;>TY — A1KENS  GORE. 


the  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  lake 
till  the  clone  of  the  war.  From  iU  re- 
newal nt  the  close  of  the  war,  tiie  settle- 
ment advanced  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  Messrs.  Strong,  Everest  and  some 
others  of  the  tir*t  settlers  who  hod  been 
driven  off  and  returned,  lived  to  gee  the 
township  nearly  all  under  improvement 
and  themselves  in  possession  of  ail  the 
rational  enjoyments  of  life.  A  congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  here  Novem- 
ber 2-1,  W3,  by  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  who 
labored  here  for  about  two  years  previous 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  October  2'), 
1804,  while  on  a  visit  at  Enosburph.  He 
was  born  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts, 
January  17,  1743,  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1765,*and  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Bellamy.  The  Rev.  Justus  S.  Hough 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  this  church, 
January  26,  1815,  and  was  dismissed  Feb- 
ruary 2! ,  1*25.  At  other  times  the  church 
bos  depended  for  preaching  upon  tempo- 
rary engagements.  Soil  generally  marl 
or  clay  and  productive.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  low  and  generally  pretty 
level.  Snake  mountain,  in  the  southeast 
corner,  is  the  most  considerable  elevation. 
It  is  very  poorly  watered  and  has  no  val- 
uable mill  privileges.  Otter  creek  touches 
upon  the  northeast  corner,  and  a  dead 
branch  of  Otter  creek  ruus  through  the 
town,  from  south  to  north,  a  little  west  of 
the  centre,  and  unites  with  Otter  creek 
in  Ferrisburgh.  Mill  river  and  Pike  river 
are  two  small  streams,  which  fall  into 
lake  Champlain  nearly  opposite  to  Crown 
Point.  The  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  is 
found  here  in  small  octa;dric  crystals  in 
argillite,  and  also  the  sulphuret  of  iron. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  475  ;  cattle, 
3212;  sheep,  30,465;  swine,  1 ,091); 
wheat,  bu.  1,722;  barley,  42;  oats,  9,655; 
rye,  318;  buck  wheat,  600;  Indian  corn, 
6,250;  potatoes,  1D.750;  hay,  tons,  10,800; 
sugar,  Us.  865  ;  wool,  82,900.  Popula- 
tion, 1220. 

Addison  cocsty  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  stole.  It  lies  between 
43"  50'  and  44°  18  north  lat.  and  between 
3*  38"  and  4°  Is'  cast  long.,  being  about 
30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  33  miles 
from  east  to  west,  containing  about  700 
square  miles.  This  county  was  incorpo- 
rated February  27,  17*7.  Middlebury,  a 
thriving  town  on  Otter  creek,  is  the  shire 
town,  and  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  county.  The  Supreme  court  sits 
here  annually  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
January,  and  the  County  court  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  June  and  December. 
Yergennea,  situated  on  Otter  creek  12 


miles  below  Middlebury,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business.  The  principal  stream 
is  Olter  creek.  It  enters  the  county  from 
the  south,  crossing  about  the  middle  or 
the  southern  boundary,  and  falls  into  lake 
Champlain  near  the  northwest  corner. 
Mad  river  and  White  river  have  their 
sources  among  the  mountains  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county.  Granular  lime- 
stone is  very  abundant  here.  It  is  exten- 
sively quarried  in  many  places  and  is  used' 
as  a  building  stone.  It  receives  a  good 
polish,  is  beautifully  variegated  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  manufactured, 
particularly  at  Middlebury,  and  the  mar- 
ble transported  to  Albany,  New  York  and 
other  places.  The  western  part  is  a  rich 
farming  country,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain.  The 
eastern  part  is  mountainous  and  broken. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  5,425;  cattle, 
39,718;  sheep,  261,010;  swine,  14,305; 
wheat,  bush.  31,322;  barley,  255  ;  oats, 
141,704;  rye,  11,427;  buck  wheat,  7219 ; 
Inirorn,  95,304;  potatoes,  440,079;  hay, 
tons,lll,120;  sugar,  lbs.  132,013;  wool, 
676,969.    Population,  23,569. 

AiKiy's  Gore,  called  also  Virgin  Hal), 
a  small  tract  of  onlv  930  acres,  granted 
February  25,  1782,  to  Edward  Aikin,ond 
lying  upon  the  Green  Mountain  between 
YVinuall  and  Landgrovc. 

Aiiiany,  a  post  township,  six  miles 
square,  lying  in  the  central  part  of  Or- 
leans county.  It  is  34  miles  north  froia 
Montpelier,  in  lat.  44°  43'  and  long.  4° 
47',  and  is  bounded  northeasterly  by  Iras- 
burgh,  southeasterly  by  Glover,  south- 
westerly by  Craftsbury  and  northwesterly 
by  Lowell  and  Eden.  This  township 
was  granted  June  27,  1781,  and  char- 
tered June  26,  1782,  by  the  name  of 
Lutterloh.  The  name  was  altered  to  Al- 
bany, October  13,  1815.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1800 
there  were  only  12  inhabitants.  The  town 
was  organized  March  27,  1806,  and  Ben- 
jamin Neal  was  first  town  clerk.  This 
township  is  watered  by  Black  river,  which 
is  formed  inCraft*bury,and  passe*  through 
it  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  by 
several  of  its  branches.  There  are  like- 
wise several  considerable  ponds,  the  most 
important  of  which,  great  Hosmer's  pond, 
is  partly  in  Craftsbury.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally sandy  or  gravelly.  Along  the  riv- 
er is  some  fine  intervale.  Statistics  o/I840. 
—Horses, 228;  cattle,  1,418;  sheep,  3,- 
20|  ;  swine,  701;  wheat,  bu.  2,618;  bar- 
ley, 894;  oats,  10,7(  9;  rye,  131;  buck 
wheat,  2,175;  Ind.  corn,  1,597;  potatoes,. 
43,380;  hay,  tons,  2,685;  sugar,  1U. 
42,298;  wool,  6,121.    Population,  920. 
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ALLEN  5  POINT. 


Alburoh,  a  post  town  in  Grand  Isle 
county  lies  in  the  north  west  corner  of 
the  state  and  is  surrounded  by  water  on  all 
•ides,  except  the  north,  where  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Canada,  or  the  45th  degree  of  north 
latitude.    It  is  bounded  cost  by  Missisco 
bay,  west  by  lake  Chatnpiain,  and  runs 
to  a  point  at  the  south,  being  of  a  triangu- 
lar form.    The  length  of  tho  township 
from  north  to  south  is  about  10  miles,  and 
its  average  width  about  3^  miles.    It  is 
33  miles  north  of  Burlington,  and  its 
charter  is  dated  February  23,  1761.  The 
French  made  a  small   settlement  here 
more  than  100  years  ago  and  erected  a 
■tone  wind-mill  upon  a  point,  which  has 
in   consequence,  received  the  name  of 
Wind-mill  Point.    The  settlement  of  this 
township,   by  the   English,   was  com- 
menced by  emigrants  from  St.  Johns  in 
Lower  Canada  about  the  year  17&2.  The 
settlers  were  originally  from  the  states, 
but,  being  loyalists,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary, during  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
shelter  themselves  in  Canada.    For  some 
years  after  the  settlement  was  commen- 
ced, they  were  much  harrassed  and  per- 
plexed by  the  diversity  of  claimants  to 
the  rands.    Ira  Allen  claimed  tho  town 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  the  stale 
after  the  settlement  was  begun,  and  5  or 
G  years  after  brought  actions  of  ejectment 
against  the  settlers,  which  terminated  in 
their  favor.    In  their  defence  in  these 
suits  the  people  expended  about  .$3004). 
It  was  also  claimed  by  Sir  George  Young 
as  a  grant  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  by 
some  others  ;  but  the  settlers  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  lands  themselves,  and 
all   the  actions  of  ejectment  brought 
against  them  have  hitherto  been  decided 
in  their  favor.    The  town  was  organized 
in  17H2,  and  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  was 
the  first  town  cleric,  and  David  Staunton, 
the  first  representative.    Tlie  religious 
denominations  arc  Methodists,  Episcopa- 
lians,  Congregationalists   and  Baptists. 
The   Methodist  society  is  considerable 
large;  the  others  are  small.    Neither  so- 
ciety  has  a  settled  minister,  but  they  are 
occasionally   supplied    with  preaching. 
There  are  some  instances  of  longevity, 
viz.  Patrick  Carigan,  who  was  00  years 
and  3  months  old,  and  several  others  have 
died  here  who  were  between  X)  and  100. 
Epidemics  have  frequently  prevailrd  here, 
but  there  have  been  no  very  remarkable 
seasons  of  mortality.    The  surface  of  the 
town  is  very  level.    There  are  no  moun- 
tains or  streams  of  any  consequence.  The 
•oil  is  very  rich  ami  productive.  The 
timber  is  principally  cedar,elm,  maple  and 
beech.    There  is  u  mineral  spring  which 


u  somewhat  celebrated  for  its  efficacy        Bt-  patl  firit ~~ 


in  chronical  complaints,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  resort.  It  is  undoubtedly 
useful  in  cases  of  scrofula  and  cutaueoua 
eruptions.*  There  were  in  1624,  0  school 
districts,  7  school  houses,  3  stores,  3  lav* 
ernn,  2  tanneries  and  a  windmill  whioh 
did  considerable  business.  Statistic*  of 
1640.— Horses, 4 10;  cattle,  1,678;  sheep, 
4,667  ;  swine,  1,005;  wheat,  bu.  0,237; 
barley,  J, 017  ;  outs,  13,570* ;  rye,  2,114; 
b'k  wheat,  4,661  ;  In.  corn,  3,766;  wool, 
11,101.    Population,  1,344. 

Allen's  Point  is  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Grand  Isle  in  the  township  of 
South  Hero.    It  takes  its  name  from  Mr. 

 Allen,  one  of  the  early  settlers  there. 

Andovlr,  a  post   town  in  the  kouth 
west  part  of  Windsor  county,  is  20  miles 
Bouth-west  from  Windsor,  OS  south  from 
Montpelicr,  and  37  north  east  from  Ben- 
nington,  and  lies  in  lat.  42"  17"  and  long. 
3"  43'.    It  is  bounded  north  by  Ludlow, 
east  by  Chester,  south  by  Windham,  and 
west  by  Weston,   and   contains  about 
18,000  acres.    The  charter  of  Andover  is 
dated  Oct.  16,  1761,  and  was  given  to 
Nathaniel  House  and  his  associates.  Wes- 
ton was  formerly  a  part  of  this  township 
and  is  included  in  the  charter.    It  was 
set  off  and  constituted  a  separate  town, 
by  the  Legislature,  Oct.  26,  1700.  Shu- 
bal  Geer  and  Amos  Babcock  came  into 
this  township  about  the  year  176**,  and 
made  a  beginning,  but  soon  abandoned  it. 
In  1776,  Moses  Warner,  John  Simons, 
John  Simons,  jr.  Eli  Pease,  Jacob  Pease, 
and  James  Keyes,  emigrants  from  En- 
field, Cou.,  made  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement.   William,  son  of  Shub.il  Geer, 
was  the  fir«t  child  born  in  town.  John 
Simons  erected  the,  first  saw  and  grist  mill 
about  the  year  17?0.    The  town  was  or- 
ganised in  March,  1781.    Moses  Warner 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  John  Simon* 
first  representative.     The  religious  de- 
nominations in   this  town  are  Baptist, 
I'niversulist,  Methodist  and  Cougrega- 
tionalist.    The  Baptist  church  was  organ- 
ized August  31,  1603.    The  Hev.  Joel 
Maning  was  ordained  over  this  church 
Oct.   2,  lr(J6.      The   Baptist  meeting- 
house in  the   northeast  corner  of  the 
town,  is  30  by  40  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
was  erected  in  1800.    The  I'nivcrsntist 
church  was  constituted  in  l-<  7.  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  G.  Persons  preached  to  this 
church  and  society  four  or  five  years. 
The   Congregntionalist   meeting  house 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  44 
by  o'2  feet  on  the  ground,  and  was  built 
in  1*20.    The  spotted  fever  appeared  iu 
one  neighbourhood  in  this  town  in  tho 
spring  of  1612,  and  in  eight  days  carried 
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off  eight  persona.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  uneven  and  the  soil  and  tim- 
ber similar  to  that  of  the  other  towns  ly- 
ing along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  Markham's  Mountain  and 
Mount  Terrible  lie  along  the  western 
part  of  the  township.  These  mountains 
occasioned  the  division  of  the  town,  and 
render  the  communication  between  this 
town  and  Weston  somewhat  difficult. 
There  are  no  considerable  streams.  The 
town  is  watered  principally  by  the  head 
branches  of  Williams  river.  In  18*24,  the 
town  was  divided  into  eight  school  dis- 
tricts with  a  school  house  in  each. 
There  were  at  that  time  three  grist  'mills, 
three  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  one 
earding  machine,  two  stores,  two  taverns 
and  one  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  1H8;  cattle,  1,623;  sheep,  5,165; 
•wine,  523 ;  wheat,  bu.  1,151) ;  barley ,7711; 
oats,  6,311);  rye,  1,348  ;  b'k  wheat,  420; 
Tn.  corn,  882  ;  potatoes,  5,050  ;  hay, tons, 
!>88;  sugar,  lbs.  1255;  wool,«.),000.  Pop- 
ulation, 87tv 

Arlington,  a  post  town  in  Bennington 
county,  lies  in  lat.  43°  4'  and  long.  3°  54', 
and  contains  39  square  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Sandgate,  cast  by  Sunder- 
land, south  by  Shaftsbury,  and  west  by 
Salem,  New  York,  and  is  situated  40  miles 
from  Troy ,40  miles  from  Saratoga  springs, 
40  from  Whitehall  and  40  from  Rutland 
It  was  chartered  July  28, 1761,  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  mostly  belonging  to  Litch- 
field, Connecticut.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  the  year  1763,  by  Dr.  Simon 
Burton,  William  Searls  and  Ebenezer 
Wallis.  In  1764,  Jehiel  Hawley,  Josiah 
Hawlcy,  Remember  Baker  and  Thomas 
Peck,  removed  into  this  town.  The  for- 
mer was  a  principal  land  owner,  and  has 
left  in  this  place  a  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble posterity.  The  early  record*  of  this 
town  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  year 
1777,  by  Isaac  Bisco,  then  town  clerk, 
who  became  a  tory  and  find  to  Canada. 
Hence  the  precise  time  the  town  was  or- 
ganized, is  not  known.  It  was  about  the 
year  1768,  and  Remember  Baker,  an  ac- 
tive aud  distinguished  leader  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  and  New  York,  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  Thomas  Chittenden  was  a  resi- 
dent in  this  town  during  the  revolution, 
and  was  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  first 
assembly  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, but,  being  elected  governor  the 
same  year,  was  succeeded  as  representa- 
tive by  Ethan  Allen.  This  town  was  orig- 
inally settled  by  Episcopalians,  and  an 
Episcopal  society  was  organized  here  some 
years  before  the  revolution,  which  has  ex- 
isted ever  Bince.     The  records  of  this 


church,  which  is  called  Sr.  James'  Church, 
go  back  to  August  16,  1784.  The  first 
rertor  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  James 
Nichols,  settled  in  1786.  His  salary  was 
£20  a  year,  which  was  raised  by  an  as- 
sessment upon  the  grand  list."  His 
conduct  proving  irregular  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, he  was  dismissed  about  the  year 
1792,  and  the  Rev.  Russell  Colli n,  whose 
conduct  proved  still  more  exceptionable, 
succeeded  him.  In  the  beginning  of  1803, 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Br  on  son  took  charge 
of  this  church  for  half  the  time.  This 
connexion,  happy  and  much  blessed,  last- 
ed till  January,  1826.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Coit.  In  1828, 
Mr.  C.  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
Tappan,  who,  the  next  year,  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Wm.  8.  Perkins,  who  re- 
signed in  1833.  Since  that  time  the  min- 
isters have  been  the  Rev.  Luman  Foote, 
the  Rev.  John  Grigg  and  the  Rev.  Anson 
B.  Hard,  who  is  a  native  of  the  town  and 
the  present  rector.  The  first  church  was 
erected  in  1786,  by  a  tax  assessed  on  the 
grand  list.  In  1831  a  new  and  elewant 
stone  church  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000.  Total  baptisms  352;  present  com- 
municants 80.  Arlington,  lying  lower 
than  the  surrounding  towns,  has  the 
principal  streams  in  the  county,  passing 
through  it.  Roaring  branch  enters  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  from  Sunderland, 
Mill  brook  the  southeast  part  from  Glas- 
tenbury,  Warm  brook  the  south  part  from 
Shaftsbury,  and  Green  river  the  north 
part  from  Sandgate.  These  streams  all 
full  into  the  Battenkill,  which  enters  the 
town  near  the  northeast  corner,  runs 
southwesterly  about  three  miles,  thence 
nearly  west  about  six  miles  further,  and 
crosses  the  west  line  of  the  town  into 
Washington  county,  New  York.  These 
streams  afford  many  very  excellent  mill 
privileges,  and  along  their  banks  are  con- 
siderable tracts  of  the  finest  intervale  land. 
The  principal  elevations  are  West  Moun- 
tain and  Red  Mountain,  which  extend 
from  south  to  north  through  the  west  part 
of  the  town.  These  mountains  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  Battenkill,  in  its  westerly 
course  through  the  township.  They  are 
covered  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
timber,  consisting  of  white,  red  and  black 
oak,  white  and  black  birch,  chestnut, 
hickory,  tVc.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very 
productive  of  English  grain.  The  soil  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
loam,  and  the  timber  principally  beech, 
maple,  ash,  birch,  elm,  bass  and  butternut. 
A  glade  of  land,  three  miles  in  lenth,  and 
one  in  breadth,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  near  the  foot  of  West  mountain, 
was  formerly  covered  with  an  extraordi- 
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nary  growth  of  white  pine.  The  soil  of 
this  tract  is  sandy.  Several  extensive 
quarries  of  granular  limestone  or  white 
marble,  have  been  opened  here,  from 
which  large  quantities  are  annually  taken 
and  wrought  into  tombstones  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  The  value  of  the  marble 
manufactured  in  1640  was  $6,300.  There 
is  also  an  abundance  of  compact  limestone 
from  which  lime,  of  a  superior  quality,  is 
manufactured.  Near  Aylsworth's  mills 
in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  is  a  medi- 
cinal spring,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  as  a  remedy  for 
cutaneous  diseases,  ophthalmii  s,&c.  The 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  fcr- 
rugenous  matter,  and  rather  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  It  contains  a  minute  portion 
of  hydrogen  gas,  but  no  carbonic  acid. 
Ibt  temperature  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  springs  in  the  neighborhood.  Near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  is  a  cav- 
ern which  is  much  visited  as  a  curiosity. 
Its  entrance  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  of  a  capacity  sufficient  for  one 
person  only  to  enter  at  a  time.  Prom  the 
entrance  to  the  bottom  it  is  about  20  feet, 
and  the  passage  makes,  with  the  horizon, 
an  angle  of  about  45J..  The  cavern  then 
extends  westerly  in  a  horizontal  direction 
13  rods.  Its  other  dimensions  are  some- 
what various  in  different  partsof  its  course. 
Its  medium  width  is  about  eight  feet,  and 
its  height  about  the  same.  In  some  pla- 
ces, it  contracts  so  as  barely  to  admit  a 
person  to  pass  along,  and  in  others  ex- 
pands into  capacious  rooms  or  vaults. 
Near  the  western  extremity  is  a  large 
room  of  a  conical  form,  the  sides  of  which 
are  very  regular.  Its  height  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  is  more  than  fitly  feet, 
and  its  sides  are  limcrock  incrustcd  with 
stelactites.  The  bottom  of  the  cavern  is 
mostly  a  fine  white  clay,  and  a  stream  of 
very  pure  water  runs  through  its  whole 
length.  The  road  from  Bennington  to 
Rutland  passes  through  this  town.  There 
are  two  houses  for  public  worship,  two 
grist  and  three  saw  mills,  one  woollen 
factory,  one  fulling  mill  and  one  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1640.— Horses,  145;  cattle, 
630;  sheep,  12,005;  swine,  583;  wheat, 
bu.  743;  oats,  0,025;  rye,  3,556;  buck 
wheat,  1,09-2;  Indian  corn,  5,145;  pota- 
toes, 211,212;  hav,  tons,  4,631  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  7,420;  wool,  27,750.    Pop.  1,035. 

Ascutney  Mountain,  is  situated  partly 
in  Windsor  and  partly  in  Weathersfie  d, 
being  crossed  by  the  line  between  those 
townships.  The  altitude  of  this  mountain 
is  3320  feet  nbove  tide-water,  and  :U16  ft 
above  Connecticut  river  at  Windsor 
bridge.  It  is  an  immense  mass  of  granite, 
producing  but  little  timber,  or  vegetation 
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of  any  kind,  particularly  on  the  southern 
portion  of  the  mountain.  The  name  of 
this  mountain  is  undoubtedly  of  Indian 
origin,  but  writers  are  not  agreed  with  re- 
gard to  its  signification.  Dr.  Dwight 
says  that  it  signifies  the  three  brothers, 
and  that  it  was  given  in  allusion  to  its 
three  summits.*  Kendall  tells  us  that  the 
true  Indian  name  is  Cas-cad- nac,  and  that 
it  means  a  peaked  mountain  with  Bteep 
sides. t  Prom  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain the  prospect  is  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful, and  richly  repays  the  labor  of  climb- 
ing its  rugged  ascent.  The  Connecticut, 
which  is  easily  traced,  winding  its  way 
through  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
meadows,  adds  much  to  the  interest  and 
charm  of  the  scenery. 

Athens,  a  small  post  town  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
latitude  43"*  7',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Grafton,  east  by  Westminster  and  Rock- 
ingham, south  by  Brooklinc  and  Towns- 
hend,  and  west  by  Townshend.  It  is  ten 
miles  from  Bellows- Palls,  and  25  miles 
northerly  from  Brattleborough.  It  was 
granted  March  11,  and  chartered  May  3, 
1760,  to  Solomon  Harvey,  John  Moore, 
Jonathan  lVrham  and  their  associates,  and 
contains  about  7626  acres.  The  first  be- 
ginnings towards  a  settlement  in  this 
town  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1779,  by 
Jonathan  Perham,  Seth  Oakes,  Joseph 
Rasier,  James  Shafter  and  Jonathan  Pos- 
ter. They  chopped  a  few  acres,  erected 
a  log-hut,  and  then  all  left  the  town.  Feb. 
25,  1760,  Jonathan  Perham  and  Ephraim 
Holden  removed  their  families  into  the 
town  from  Rindge,  N.  H.,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  Seth  Oakes  and  family,  from 
Winchendon.  The  first  settlers  had  ma- 
ny privations  and  hardships  to  encounter. 
The  snow  was  four  feet  deep  when  they 
came  into  town,  and  they  had  to  beat 
their  own  path  for  eight  miles  through 
the  woods.  A  small  yoke  of  oxen  were 
the  only  domestic  animals  of  any  kind 
they  took  with  them.  The  families  all 
moved  into  the  hut  above  mentioned.  In 
May  following,  Mrs.  Oakes  was  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
The  same  month,  Samuel  Bayley,  from 
Sterling,  Mass.,  and  Micah  Reed,  from 
Westmoreland,  N.  H  ,  came  into  town, 
and  during  the  following  summer,  they, 
in  company,  erected  a  saw  mill,  and  the 
next  year  a  grist  mill,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived 166  acres  of  land,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  same  year, 
Simon  Evans,  Ezra  Chaffe,  and  Jeremiah 
Tinkham  began  improvements,  and  on 
the  l*tli  of  September,  of  that  year,  Isaac, 
son  of  Jonathan  Perham,  died,  and  this 
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was  the  first  death  of  on  inhabitant  of  the 
town.  On  the  2oth  of  Nov.  following, 
two  men,  at  work  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  were  alarmed  by  the  whoops  and 
yells  of  the  Indians.  They  quit  their 
work  and  spread  the  alarm  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. The  people,  affrighted  almost  out 
of  their  senses,  hurried  away  with  their 
women  and  children  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, expecting  from  each  tree  that 
they  passed  to  be  saluted  by  an  Indian 
tomahawk  or  scalping  knife.  J.  Perham 
and  family  decamped  in  such  haste  that 
they  left  their  oven  heating  and  their  oxen 
chained  to  a  tree.  The  report  wns  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  through  the 
neighboring  town9,  that  Athens  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  "immediately  in  arms  to  defend 
themselves  and  property  from  the  merci- 
less foe.  Some  spent  the  whole  night  in 
preparing  tlieir  guns  and  ainunilion,  and 
the  fearful  apprehension  of  impending 
destruction,  chased  sleep  from  every  eye. 
*'  Lo  the  mountain  laboured  and  brought 
forth  a  mouse."  The  hallooing  of  a  hunter, 
aided  by  imaginations  rendered  suscep- 
tible by  fear,  amounted  in  the  course  of  u 
few  hours  to  the  destruction  of  a  line 
settlement  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.11 Athens  was  organized  March  4, 
1781,  and  William  Beal  was  first  town 
clerk.  It  was  represented  the  same  year 
by  Al>el  Mattoon.  The  religious  denom- 
inations arc  Methodist,  Conjrregational- 
ists,Baptists,  Uni versa! iHts  and  Christians. 
These  denominations  united  in  1^18,  and 
ereeted  a  very  good  brick  meeting-house. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was. 
organized  in  J  HOI,  and  have  been  favored 
with  the  labors  of  several  distinguished 
itinerant  preachers,  among  whom  were 
Jonathan  Nichols,  John  Broadhead,  Wil- 
bur Fisk,  and  H.  Guernsey.  The  sur- 
face of  this  township  is  uneven,  but  the 
elevations  are  not  generally  abrupt.  The 
soil  is  good  and  produces  well.  It  is, 
however,  much  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  tillage.  The  apple  tree  flourishes 
and  produces  as  well  here  as  in  any  part 
of  the  state.  The  natural  growth  of  tim- 
ber is  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash,  basswood, 
hemlock  and  spruce.  There  is  but  one 
stream  of  consequence  in  town.  It  origi- 
nates in  a  pond  of  about  30  acres  area  in 
the  westerly  part  and  falls  into  Saxton's 
river  in  Rockingham,  affording  several 
mill  privileges.  Lily  pond  is  small,  lies 
in  the  south  west  part  of  the  town,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  white  lilies  growing  in  it.  The 
town  is  divided  into  three  school  districts 
wilh  a  school  house  in  each.    There  is 
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one  saw  mill  standing  on  the  site  where 
the  first  mills  were  erected.  Statistics  of 
Irt40. — Horses,  75 ;  cattle,  553;  sheep, 
3,0<jl  ;  swine,  284  ;  wheat,  bu.  501  ;  bar- 
ley, 112;  oats,  1,082;  rye,  589;  b.  wheat, 
322;  Indian  corn,  1,845;  potatoes,  10,- 
035;  hay,  tons,  96(3;  sugar,  lbs.,  6,470; 
wool,  5,387.    Population,  <>78. 

Avf.rii.l,  a  township  six  miles  square  in 
the  north  part  of  Essex  county,  is  boun- 
ded northeast  by  Canaan,  southeast  by 
Lemington,  southwest  by  Lewis,  and 
northwest  by  Norton.  This  township 
was  chartered  June  23,  1762,  and  it 
is  watered  by  a  considerable  branch  of 
Nulhegan  river,  several  streams  which 
fall  into  Connecticut  river,  and  some 
which  pass  otf  northerly  into  Canada. 
There  are  likewise  several  considerable 
ponds.  It  is  inhabited  by  two  or  three 
families  only.  The  surface  of  the  town 
is  broken,  and  the  soil  cold  and  unfavor- 
able for  cultivation.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  3  ;  cattle,  14;  sheep,  35;  swine, 
15;  buck  wheat,  bu.  100;  potatoes,  400  ; 
hay,  tons,  20  ;  sugar,  lbs.  000.  Popula- 
tion, 11. 

Avery's  Gores. — A  considerable  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  land  situated  in  different 
sections  of  the  state  were  granted  to  Sam- 
uel Avery  in  1791,  and  received  the  name 
of  Avery's  Gores.  Several  of  these  have 
since  been  annexed  to  townships.  We 
shall  mention  a  part  of  them.  1.  Axtrys 
Core  in  Addison  county,  was  granted 
January  27,  1701,  and  contained  8744 
acres.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lincoln, 
east  by  Kingston,  south  by  Hancock  and 
west  by  Ripton.  It  lies  nearly  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Green  Mountain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  been  annexed  to 
Granville.  Avery  s  Gore  in  Chittenden 
county,  was  granted  January  7,  1701,  and 
originally  contained  5070  acres,  but  a 
part  of  it  has  since  been  annexed  to  Hun- 
tington. It  is  of  a  triangular  form  and  lies 
south  of  Huntington,  and  west  of  Fays- 
ton.  Actry't  (Jore,  in  Essex  county,  is 
bounded  north  by  Norton,  eart  by  Lewis, 
south  by  Wenlock,  and  west  by  Warren 
Gore.  It  was  granted  January  27,  171)1, 
nnd  contains  10,685  acres.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  uninhabited.  Artry's  Core, 
in  Franklin  county,  is  bounded  north  by 
Montgomery,  east  by  Lowell,  south 
by  Helvidere,  and  west  by  Bakersfield. 
It  was  granted  June  28,  1796,  and  con- 
tains 9723  acres.  This  Gore  lies  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  is  the  source  of  two  branches  of  the 
Missisco  river.  lu  1840,  it  contained 
35  inhabitants,  and  has  a  post  office.  Sta- 
tistics.— Horses,  6  ;  cattle,  26  ,  sheep,  50; 
swine,  7;  wheat,  bu.  GO;  oats,  40;  buck 
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wheat,  20  ;  In.  corn,  75  ;  potatoes,  1,300  ; 
hay,  tons,  GO;  sugar,  lbs.  7,00;  wool  75. 
The  other  Gores  of  this  name,  are  now 
annexed  to  townships. 

Bakersf i  eld,  a  post  town,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Franklin  county,  in  latitude 
44"  47'  and  long.  4a  13',  is  bounded  north 
by  Enosburgh,  east  by  Avery's  Gore  and 
Waterville,  south  by  Waterville  and 
Fletcher,  and  west  by  Fairfield.  It  is 
30  miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  was 
granted  Feb.  27,  1787,  and  chartered  to 
Luke  Knowlton,  Jan.  25,  1791,  and  origi- 
nally contained  but  10,000  acres.  Addi- 
tions have  since  been  made,  and  it  now 
contains  about  26,000.  The  settlement 
of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1789,  by 
Joseph  Baker,  from  whom  the  town  de- 
rives its  name.  He  emigrated  from  West- 
borough,  Mass.  Joel  Brigham  and  Abi- 
jah  Pratt  settled  in  Bakersfield  about  the 
same  time.  From  October  1790  to  Oct. 
1812,  there  were  only  68  deaths  in  this 
town.  During  the  two  next  years  there 
were  60  deaths,  mostly  by  the  spotted 
and  lung  fevers.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregationalists,  Method- 
ists, Baptists  and  Universalis.  The 
public  buildings  are  a  town  house,  built 
in  1827,  a  brick  meeting  house  in  1831,  a 
brick  chapel  in  1839,  and  an  academy  in 
1839.  The  professional  men  are  three 
clergymen,  one  attorney  and  two  physi- 
cians. This  township  is  somewhat  brok- 
en, but  not  mountainous.  It  is  timbered 
principally  with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil 
is  in  general  warm  and  productive.  It  is 
watered  by  Black  creek,  which  crosses 
the  southwest  corner,  and  several  other 
brunches  of  the  Missisco  river.  The 
streams  are,  however,  small  and  the  mill 
privileges  not  numerous.  Statistics  of 
1840  —  Horses,  260;  cattle,  2000  ;  sheep, 
4,733  ;  swine,  400  ;  wheat,  bu.  3000  ;  bar- 
ley, 110;  oats,  7,728  ;  rye,  176  ;  b.  wheat, 
450;  Ind.  corn,  2,450;  potatoes,  62,000  ; 
hay,  tons,  3,570;  sugar,  lbs.  33,305; 
wool,  10,876.    Population,  1,258. 

Baltimore,  a  small  township  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  lying  in  the  south  eastern 
part  of  Windsor  county,  in  lat.  43*  21', 
and  bounded  east  by  Weathersficld  and 
Springfield,  south  by  Chester,  and  north- 
west by  Cavendish.  It  is  eleven  miles 
northwest  from  Windsor,  and  64  south 
from  Montpelier.  It  was  set  off  from 
Cavendish  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
Oct.  19,  1793,  and  constituted  a  separate 
township.  The  town  was  organized  March 
12,  1794,  and  Joseph  Atherton  was  first 
town  cl'k.  It  has  seldom  been  represent- 
ed in  the  General  Assembly.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists, Baptists  and  Universaltsta.  There 


are  two  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch.  The  town  is  well  water- 
ed with  springs  and  brooks,  but  has  no 
good  mill  privileges  or  streams  of  much 
consequence.  Huwks  mountain,  which 
lies  between  the  town  and  Cavendish, 
renders  the  communication  between  the 
two  towns  difficult,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  the  division.  The  summit  of  this 
mountain  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  the  boundary  line.  The  rocks 
are  almost  wholly  Gneiss  and  Granite  ; 
the  soil  warm  but  stoney.  The  town  has 
always  been  healthy.  There  was  not  a 
case  of  the  spotted  fever  at  the  time  it  was 
epidemic  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
There  are  two  school  districts  with  school 
houses  in  each.  No  mills  in  town.  Sta- 
tistics of  1640— Horses,  40;  cattle,  242; 
sheep,  971;  swine,  99;  wheat,  bu.  292; 
barley,  17;  oats,  1,664;  rye,  225;  buck 
wheat,  49;  Ind.  corn,  905;  potatoes, 
6,566;  hay,  tons,  519;  sugar,  lbs.  1,650; 
wool,  2,655.    Population,  155. 

Barnard,  a  post  town  in  Windsor 
county,  21  miles  northwest  from  Wind- 
sor, and  37  south  from  Montpelier,  is  in 
lat.  43°  44',  and  long.  4"  24'.  It  is  boun- 
ded northerly  by  Royalton  and  Bethel, 
east  by  Pomfret,  south  by  Bridgcwater, 
and  west  by  Slockbridge.  The  town 
was  chartered  July  17,  1761,  to  William 
Story,  Francis  Barnard  and  their  associ- 
ates. James  Call  chopped  the  first 
timber  here  in  1774,  but  left  in  the  fall. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  March, 
1775,  by  Thomas  Freeman,  his  son  Win. 
and  John  Newton.  The  same  season 
Lot  Whitcomb,  Nathaniel  Paige,  Wm. 
Cheedle  and  Asa  Whitcomb  moved  their 
families  into  town.  Thomas  Freeman,  jr. 
came  into  town  June  7, 1775.  He  is  now 
living  and  is  the  only  survivor  of  those 
who  spent  the  first  winter  here.  At  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  (prop- 
erly Breed's  hill,)  which  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  firing  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  this  town  by  Thomas 
Freeman  and  others,  a  distance  of  more 
than  100  miles.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
17f0,  this  town  was  visited  by  a  party  of 
21  Indians,  who  made  prisoners  of  Thos. 
M.  Wright,  Prince  Haskell  and  John 
Newton,  and  carried  them  to  Canada. 
Newton  and  Wright  made  their  escape 
the  spring  following,  and  Haskell  was 
exchanged  in  the  fall.  They  suffered 
many  hardships  while  prisoners  and  on 
their  return,but  they  arrived  safely  at  Bar- 
nard, and  were  all  living  in  1624,  upon  the 
farms  from  which  they  were  taken.  They 
were  all  prisoners  iu  Canada  at  the  time 
Royalton  was  burnt,  and  were  not  ther> 
taken,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  narrative 
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of  that  event.  During  the  year*  17*3 
and  4,  canine  madness  was  very  common 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  Dogs,  wolves, 
foxes,  cats,  &e.  were  affected  by  it.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1781,  a  Mr.  Stewart 
of  this  town  was  bitten  in  his  ringer  by  a 
mad  wolf.  Twenty-seven  days  from  that 
time  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  appeared, 
and  he  died  of  the  disease  three  days  af- 
ter. Barnard  was  organized  as  a  town, 
April  4, 177rt,and  Thomas  W.  White  was 
first  town  clerk.  Thomas  Freeman,  Asa 
Whitcomb  and  Solomon  Aikens  were  the 
first  select  men,  and  Asa  Whitcomb  was 
first  representative  and  first  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalism,  Methodists  and  Uni- 
versalists,  each  of  which  have  a  conven- 
ient meeting  house.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Bowman  was  installed  over  the  Congre- 
gational church  Sept.  22,  1784,  and 
continued  their  pastor  till  his  death, 
which  happened  April  27,  1S06.  The 
Rev.  Joel  Davis  was  ordained  over  this 
church  August  10, 1807,  and  was  dismiss- 
ed in  1822.  The  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou  was 
ordained  over  the  Universalist  Church 
and  society  about  the  year  1*04,  and 
three  or  four  years  after  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  1*1  ,  and  from  that  place  to 
Boston  where  he  now  resides.  The  Meth- 
odist society  is  numerous,  and  is  princi- 
pally supplied  by  the  several  preachers 
of  that  order,  who  reside  in  town,  and  by 
circuit  preachers.  The  most  remarkable 
revivals  of  religion  were  1«01  and  1*22, 
both  of  which  were  very  general.  The 
hopeful  subjects  of  the  latter  amounted 
to  nearly  300,  about  2(H)  of  whom  united 
with  the  Methodist  church,  and  G7  with 
the  Congregational  church.  There  are 
no  considerable  streams.  The  town  lies 
between  Otta  Quechec  and  White  river, 
and  contributes  to  both.  Locust  creek 
rises  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
and  running  northerly  falls  into  White 
river  in  Bethel.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  natural  pond  which  covers  about 
10O  acres.  It  discharges  its  waters  to  the 
northwest  into  Locust  creek.  The  outlet 
of  this  pond  affords  some  very  fine  mill 
seats.  A  branch  of  Otta  Queehee  river 
rises  in  the  south  part  on  which  is  one 
saw  mill  in  this  town.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  a  bog  of  excellent 
marl.  There  is  a  small  village  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  about  the  out- 
let of  the  pond,  in  which  are  two  meet- 
ing houses,  two  stores,  two  taverns,  and 
several  mills  and  mechanic  shops.  Sta- 
tistics of  1H40.— Horses,  3*4;  cattle,  1,- 
957;  sheep,  87*47;  swine,  8IG ;  wheat, 
bii.  2.270  :  barley,  f>0  ;  oat«,  '.',010  ;  rye, 
A\\\  -  buck  wheat,  2,087  ;  In.  corn,  4,26b; 


potatoes,  50,286 ;  hay,  tons,  4,913  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  36,300  ;  wool,  18,027.    Pop.  1,774. 

Barret,  a  post  town  in  Caledonia  conn- 
ty,  K  ing  on  Connecticut  river,  opposite  to 
Lyman,  New  Hampshire,  in  lat.  44*  19', 
and  long.  4°  55'  and  containing  about 
40  square  miles.    It  is  bounded  north  by 
Waterford,  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
south  by  Ryegate,  and  west  by  Peach. im 
and  Danville,  and  is  35  miles  east  from 
Montpelier,and  65  miles  north  from  Wind- 
sor, as  the  roads  ore  travelled.  The  char- 
ter of  Barnet  is  dated  September  15, 1763. 
The  principal  proprietors  were  Enos,  Sam- 
uel and  Willard  Stevens,  sons  of  Captain 
Phineas  Stevens,  who  so  nobly  defended 
the  fort  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire, 
April  4,  1747,  against  a  large  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  M.  Debeline/  March  4, 1770,  the  first 
settlement  was  commenced  in  this  town 
by  Jacob,  Elijah  and  Daniel  Hall  and  Jon- 
athan Fowler.    Sarah,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Hall,  was  the  first  child,  and  Barnet,  son 
of  Jonathan  Fowler,  the  first  male  child 
born  in  town.    The  latter  was  presented 
by  Enos  Stevens,  Esq.  with  100  acres  of 
land.    The  town  was  subsequently  set- 
tled mostly  by  emigrants  from  Scotland. 
A  part  of  the  township  was  purchased  in 
1774  by  the  late  Alexander  Harvey,  Esq. 
and  another  gentleman,  for  a  company  in 
Scotland.    A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  are  of  Scotch  descent.    In  the 
summer  of  1772,  Enos  Stevens,  Esq.  erect- 
ed a  grist  mill  on  Stevens'  river,  about 
150  rods  from  its  junction  with  the  Con- 
necticut.    The  first  town  meeting  was 
held  and  the  town  organized  March  18, 
1783.    Walter  Brock,  Esq.  was  first  town 
clerk,  and  Colonel  Alexander  Harvey  the 
first  representative.     Major  Rogers,  on 
his  return  from  an  expedition!  against  the 
St.  Francis  Indians,  in  1759,  encamped 
near  the  month  of  the  Passumpsic  river 
in  this  town,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
a  supply  of  provisions  to  be  sent  on  from 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  by  order 
of  General  Amherst.    The  order  of  the 
General  was  complied  with.  Samuel 
Stevens  and  three  others  proceeded  np 
Connecticut  river  with  two  canoes,  to  the 
round  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Passumpsic,  where  they  encamped  for  the 
night.    In  the  morning,  hearing  the  re- 
port of  gnns,  they  were  so  terrified  that 
they  reloaded  their  provisions  and  has- 
tened back  to  Charlestown,  leaving  Rog- 
ers and  his  famished  rangers  to  their  fate. 
The  Presbyterian  church  and  society  is 
the  most  numerous  in  town.    The  Rev. 
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David  Goodwillic  was  settled  over  it  in 
1791,  and  was  their  minister  many  years. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwillie  is  the  pres- 
ent minister.  The  first  meeting  house 
was  built  in  1789.  A  small  Congregational 
church  was  formed  in  this  town,  October 
21,  1829,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Oovan 
otTiciated  here  about  three  years.  It  con- 
sists of  46  members.  In  1811,  the  spotted 
fever  occasioned  great  mortality  in  this 
and  the  neighboring  towns.  The  typhus 
fever  prevailed  in  1815,  '16  and  '17,  and 
carried  off  a  considerable  number.  The 
principal  streams  arc  the  Passumpsic, 
which  falls  into  the  Connecticut  just  be- 
low the  foot  of  the  15  mile  falls,  and  Ste- 
vens' river,  which  unites  with  the  Con- 
necticut about  two  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Passu mpsic.  On  these  streams  are 
several  valuable  mill  privileges,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  at  Stevens'  mills 
on  Stevens'  river.  At  this  place  the  river, 
which  is  three  rods  wide,  falls  about  100 
feet  in  the  distance  of  ten  rods.  At  the 
foot  of  the  15  mile  falls  in  Connecticut 
river,  is  a  cluster  of  21  islands,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  said  to  contain  90  acres. 
There  are  several  other  fertile  islands  of 
considerable  size  between  Barnct  and  Ly- 
man. Some  parts  of  the  town  are  broken 
and  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  in  general  rich 
»nd  excellent  for  pasture  and  tillage. 
There  is  some  handsome  intervale  along 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  in  this 
town,  the  ascent  from  which  to  the  up- 
land is  precipitous  and  rocky.  The  rocks 
which  form  the  precipice  are  principally 
argillaceous  slate,  and,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Passumpsic,  they  rise  from 
100  to  300  feet  nearly  perpendicular.  Iron 
ore  has  been  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Passumpsic.  There  are  three  natural 
ponds  in  this  town,  viz.  Harvey's  pond 
covering  about  300  acres,  Ross'  pond,  about 
100,  Morse's  pond,  about  15  acres.  The 
present  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Con- 
necticut river  is  at  the  lower  village  in 
this  town  at  Mclndoe's  falls.  The  prin- 
cipal places  of  business  are  at  this  village, 
at  the  village  at  Stevens'  mills,  and  the 
village  at  Randal's  mills  on  the  Passump- 
sic river.  Statistics  of  18-10— Horses, 
529;  cattle,  2,H98;  sheep,  6,001  ;  swine, 
1,711;  wh«*at,  bush.  4,652;  barley,  412; 
oats,  39,672;  buckwheat,  559 ;  Ind.corn, 
6,780;  rye,  203  ;  potatoes,  66,410;  hay, 
tons,  4,815  ;  sugar,  lbs.  19,670  ;  wool, 
12,229.    Population,  2,030. 

B s rrf,  a  post  town  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Washington  county,  lies  in  lati- 
tude 44°  IT  and  longitude  4°  31',  and 
contains  31  square  miles,  or  19,900  acres. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Montpelier  and 
Plainfield,  east  by  Orange,  south  by 
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Williamstown  and  west  by  Berlin,  and 
lies  about  50  miles  northwesterly  from 
Windsor.  This  township  was  granted 
Nov.  6,  1780,  to  William  Williams  and 
his  associates,  and  chartered  by  the  name 
of  Wildersburgh.  This  name  being  un- 
popular with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
in  the  year  1793,  a  town-meeting  was 
called,  to  be  holden  at  the  house  of  Cal- 
vin Smith  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on 
some  other  name  to  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  for  their  sanction  and  approv- 
al. The  meeting  being  opened,  freedom 
was  given  for  any  one  to  present  the 
name  he  chose,  and  the  choice  among  the 
number  presented  was  to  be  decided  by 
vote  of  the  town.  Several  names  were 
proposed,  such  as  Paris,  Newburn,  &c. 
Two  of  the  voters  present,  Capt.  Joseph 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Sherman,  the 
first  from  Holden,  the  other  from  Barre, 
Mass.,  each  in  their  turn  strenuously 
contended  for  the  name  of  the  town  from 
which  he  came ;  and  as  the  matter  seem- 
ed to  lie  chiefly  between  these  two,  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  be  decided  be- 
tween them,  by  bojing,  to  which  they 
readily  agreed.  The  terms  were,  that  they 
should  fight  across  a  pole;  but  if  one 
should  knock  the  other  down,  they  might 
then  choose  their  own  mode  of  warfare. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a  new 
barn-shed,  erected  by  said  Smith,  over 
which  a  floor  of  rough  hemlock  plank  had 
just  been  laid,  and  on  this  the  issue  was 
to  be  decided.  Agreeably  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  combatants  advanced  upon 
each  other,  and  soon  Thompson,  by  a  well 
directed  blow,  brought  his  antagonist  to 
the  floor,  and,  springing  upon  him  at  full 
length,  began  to  aim  his  heavy  blows  at 
his  head  and  face  ;  but  Sherman,  being 
more  supple,  avoided  them,  and  they  gen- 
erally fell  harmless  on  the  floor,  except 
peeling  his  own  knuckles.  During  this 
process,  Sherman  was  dexterously  plying 
his  ribs  from  beneath,  when  Thompson 
was  soon  heard  to  groan,  and  his  blows  be- 
came palsied  and  without  effect.  Sher- 
man then  rolled  him  off,  and,  springing 
upon  his  feet,  exultingly  exclaimed — 
"  There,  the  name  is  Barre,  by  Qod!" 
Accordingly  a  petition  for  the  name  Bar- 
re  was  presented,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature  the  same  year.  The  day  fol- 
lowing this  encounter,  Sherman  called  on 
Dr.  Robert  Paddock,  the  physician  of 
the  town,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transaction,  and  is  still  living,  and  who 
related  these  particulars  to  the  wri- 
ter, and  requested  him  to  extract  from 
his  back  and  posteriors  the  hemlock  splin- 
ters he  had  received  while  writhing  on 
the  plank  floor.    In  17?=?,  Samuel  Rogers 
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and  John  Goldsbnry,  one  from  Bradford, 
the  other  from  Hartland,  Vt.,  with  their 
families,  moved  into  this  town  and  began 
converting  the  wilderness  into  farms. 
The  uext  year  a  number  of  other  families 
came  in,  and  from  this  time  the  town  set- 
tled rapidly  by  emigrants  from  Worcester 
county,  Mass.,  and  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut.  The  town  was  organ- 
ised, March  11, 1793,  and  Joseph  Dwight 
watt  first  town-clerk.  It  was  first  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly  in  1796, 
by  Asaph  Sherman.  The  religious  soci- 
eties are  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
and  Universalists,  each  of  which  have  a 
meeting  bouse  ;  the  Congregational  meet- 
ing house  is  60  by  50  feet  and  was  built 
in  1808 — it  stands  on  an  elevation  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  north  or  low- 
er village,  on  the  Road  to  Chelsea.  The 
Rev.  Aaron  Palmer  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Congregational  church 
Feb.  23,  1807.  He  was  a  pious  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  Christ ;  but  having  a  del- 
icate constitution,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
quick  consumption,  which  terminated 
his  earthly  career  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1821.  He  lived  beloved  and  died  la- 
mented. The  next  year  the  Rev.  Justus 
W.  French  received  a  call  by  said  church 
and  society  to  settle  as  their  minister, 
and  was  ordained  May  23,  1822.  He  re- 
mained their  pastor  10  years,  and  was 
dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health.  From 
this  period  till  1840,  two  other  ministers 
were  settled  over  said  church  and  socie- 
ty, and  dismissed  by  counsel,  viz.  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Thacher  and  Rev.  James  R.  Whee- 
lock.  Rev.  Andrew  Royce,  their  present 
minister,  received  a  call  and  was  ordain- 
ed as  pastor  over  said  church  and  society, 
Feb.  18,  1841.  In  1840,  a  majority  of  the 
church  and  society,  believing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  old  meeting  house  to  be  in- 
convenient and  unfavorable  to  their  pros- 
perity, built  a  new  meeting  house  in  the 
village,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
other ;  it  is  of  brick,  65  by  44  feet,  built  in 
the  modern  style,  and  is  a  good  building; 
this  created  some  little  dissention  and  al- 
ienation of  feeling  with  a  minority,  but  it 
is  believed  all  are  at  present  happily  uni- 
ted. The  members  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  may  be  estimated  at 
180.  In  the  year  1838,  the  Methodists  built 
a  new  and  elegant  meeting  house,  in  the 
lower  village,  62£  by  44  feet.  It  was 
built  in  the  modern  style  and  well  finish- 
ed, and  has  the  appendage  of  a  good  bell. 
This  and  the  other  new  meeting  house 
stand  about  15  rods  apart.  Previous  to 
building  the  new,  the  society  sold  their  old 
meeting  house  to  a  number  of  individuals 
who  removed  it  to  a  central  part  of  the 
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village  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  store,  me- 
chanic shops,  &c.  The  Methodist  socie- 
ty is  large  and  respectable,  numbering 
about  150  communicants,  belonging  to 
the  town.  They  are  usually  supplied  by 
stationed  preachers,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice is  commonly  two  years.  The  Rev. 
John  Currier  is  their  present  preacher. 
A  Universalist  society  was  organized 
here  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
settlement.  In  1808,  the  Rev.  Paul  Dean, 
now  of  Boston,  was  ordained  over  said 
society,  but  soon  left  the  town.  From 
that  time  they  had  not  regular  preaching, 
till  the  year  leS2l,  when  they  settled  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Palmer  as  .their  minister, 
and  in  1822,  they  erected  a  brick  meeting 
house  in  the  south  or  upper  village.  Of 
late  they  usually  have  preaching  about 
half  the  time  on  the  Sabbath,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  is  employed  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  number  who  nominally  be- 
long to  the  society  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  Baptists,  by  reason 
of  deaths  and  removals,  are  not  known  as 
a  society  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  were  remarkably  healthy  till 
the  year  1795,  when  the  scarlet  fever  or 
canker  rash  made  its  appearance  as  an 
epidemic,  and  prevailed  for  about  a  year, 
during  which  time  almost  every  child, 
some  young  people  and  several  30  or  40 
years  old  had  the  disease,  but  it  proved 
fatal  only  to  children.  From  this  time  it 
was  generally  healthy  till  February,  1811, 
when  the  spotted  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  soon  became  alarming.  Those 
who  did  not  recover  seldom  lived  over  36 
hours,  and  some  died  within  3  or  4  hours 
from  the  time  they  were  attacked  with 
the  disease.  The  approach  of-  warm 
weather  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages.  In  the 
winter  of  1812  and  '13,  the  inhabitants 
were  visited  by  much  the  most  fatal  epi- 
demic disease  that  has  ever  prevailed  in 
the  town — it  was  an  inflamation  of  the 
lungs  with  a  fever  of  the  typhoid  kind, 
commonly  called  vneunutniac  Typkcmlcs. 
The  subjects  of  this  disease  were  general- 
ly people  of  middle  age'and  many  who 
were  heads  of  families  were  swept  off  by 
it.  It  was  much  more  fatal  to  males  than 
to  females.  Warm  weather  put  a  stop  to 
its  ravages,  and  the  people  have  since, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  remarkably 
healthy.*  Dr.  Robert  Paddock  from  Con- 
necticut, moved  into  this  town  in  Aug., 
1794,  and  for  many  years  was  the  princi- 
pal physician.  There  are,  at  present, 
three  others.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  a 
dry  warm  loam,  free  from  stone,  and  as 

•The  number  of  deaili*  In  B*rro  from  ISO?  lo  1**13 
inclusive,  were  u  follow* :  1806.  16  ;  1609, 19  ;  1810, 
94  i  1811,  33  i  1819,  34  ;  sod  1813,  70. 
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well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuit*  as 
any  township  in  the  county.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  but  there  are  no  elevations 
of  much  consequence  except  Cobble  and 
Millstone  hills,  so  called,  the  first  in  the 
easterly,  the  other  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  town,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of 
an  almost  solid  mass  of  granite.  The 
granite  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  New  England.  Jail 
Branch  washes  the  base  of  Cobble  hill 
on  the  southwesterly  side,  from  which  it 
rises  abruptly,  and,  in  »ome  places,  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about 
500  feet.  On  the  east,  north  and  west,  it 
subsides  gradually  to  the  adjoining  farms, 
so  as  to  be  easy  of  ascent  with  teams,  to 
its  summit.  The  region  here,  mostly 
covered  with  granite  rock,  would,  proba- 
bly, form  an  area  of  about  200  acres. 
Millstone  hill  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Cobble  hill — it  is  a  much  larger 
•well  and  probably  rises  higher  than  the 
former.  It  is  of  hemispherical  form,  and 
generally  of  regular  ascent  on  all  sides. 
Tho  region  of  rock  is  greatest  on  the  north 
,  and  westerly  part.  This  and  the  other 
hill  contain  inexhaustible  quarries  of  this 
stone.  The  granite  for  the  State  House 
in  Montpelier  was  taken  wholly  from 
these  hills,  and  transported  thither  with 
teams  ;  the  distance  from  Cobble  hill  be- 
ing 8,  from  the  other  9  miles.  The  Pil- 
lars in  front  of  said  building  were  taken 
from  Cobble  hill.  This  granite  is  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  individuals  who  own  it, 
and  as  the  country  around  advances  .in 
improvement  and  wealth,  it  is  eagerly 
■ought  by  those  who  can  arford  the  ex- 
pense, as  a  most  durable  and  ornamental 
article  in  building.  It  is  used  for  base- 
ments, or  under-pinning,  pilasters  and 
caps  for  doors,  caps  and  sills  for  windows, 
door  stops,  fence  posts,  acqueducts,  and 
many  other  purposes  It  is  quarried  from 
the  rock  by  means  of  drilling  and  settling 
wedges  fitted  for  the  purpose,  by  which 
it  is  split  to  any  length,  thickness  and 
depth,  required.  This  stone,  when 
wrought  by  skillful  workmen  is  capable 
of  receiving  a  smoothness  nearly  equal  to 
marble  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  artists 
in  the  town  who  are  engaged  in  working 
it.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  transported 
to  Montpelier,  Burlington  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  principal  streams 
are  Stevens'  and  Jail  branches.  Stevens' 
branch  rises  in  Williamstown  and  runs 
north  into  Barre,  and  then  takes  a  north- 
westerly course  through  a  corner  of  Ber- 
lin,andunites  with  Winooski  river  between 
Berlin  and  Montpelier.  Previous  to  the 
settlement  of  this  town,  a  hunter  by  the 
name  of  Stevens  was  found  dead  in  his 
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camp,  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  ly- 
ing on  a  bed  cf  beaver  skins,  with  a  tin 
kettle,  containing  herbs,  probably  for 
medicine,  hanging  over  the  place  where 
he  had  built  a  fire.  He  was  buried  near 
the  spot,  and  from  him  the  branch  receiv- 
ed its  name.  Jail  brunch  rises  in  Wash- 
ington, [see  Washington,]  runs  norther- 
ly into  Orange,  thence  westerly  into  Bar- 
re,  and  unites  with  Stevens'  branch  a  lit- 
tle south  of  the  lower  village,  aud  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  These  streams, 
in  their  passage  through  the  town,  afford 
many  excellent  mill  and  other  water  priv- 
ileges. There  are  two  considerable  villa- 
ges in  town,  commonly  denominated  the 
upper  and  the  lower,  or  Barre  and  south 
Barre.  The  lower  village  is  situate  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  northwesterly  of 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  town  ;  and 
from  its  central  situation,  as  the  stage 
road  from  Royal  ton  to  Montpelier,  and 
the  stage  road  from  Haverhill  and  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  to  Montpelier,  form  a  junction 
here,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business.  Within  a  few  years 
this  village  has  made  considerable  im- 
provement. Twingsville,  situate  half  a 
mile  north  of  this,  is  a  neat  little  village 
and  has  been  built  up  within  a  few  years, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Twing;  and 
from  its  proximity  to  this,  may  justly  b« 
said  as  belonging  to  it.  In  this  village, 
united,  there  are  two  taverns,  three 
stores,  two  houses  of  public  worship,  two 
school  houses,  one  of  which  is  36  by  26 
feet,  two  stories,  built  of  brick ;  one 
starch  factory,  one  clothier's  shop  one 
carding  machine,  one  tin,  stove-pipe  and 
copper  plate  manufacturer,  two  shoe 
shops,  four  black  smith  shops,  one  tanne- 
ry, one  tailor  shop,  two  plough  makers, 
one  wheel  wright,  also,  a  grist  end  saw 
mill,  u  foundry  and  fattory  for  turning 
#*r<m,  which  belong  to  Mr.  Joshua  Twing, 
and  deserve  a  passing  notice.  This  fac- 
tory or  machine  shop  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing of  brick,  80  by  28  feet,  two  stories  and 
does  a  good  business  in  the  line  for  which 
it  was  erected,  which  is,  principally  in  fin- 
ishing and  polishing  castings  for  mills, 
dec.  and  is  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in 
the  state.  In  connexion  with  this  building 
is  a  foundry,  in  which  the  largest  mill 
irons  arc  cast,  after  which,  by  operation 
of  the  machinery,  (which  is  principally 
the  invention  of  the  owner,;  they  receive 
a  trimming  and  polish  not  heretofore 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  These 
castings,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
finished,  have  obtained  great  celebrity, 
not  only  in  this  state,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring states.  Many  sets  of  these  cast- 
ings have  found  their  way  into  Pennsytva- 
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nia,  North  Carolina,  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin. In  the  foundry,  about  100  tons 
of  iron  are  annually  wrought  into  these 
castings,  together  with  stoves  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  of  general  utility.  Mr. 
Twing  is  noted  as  a  mill-wright,  and  has, 
annually,  in  his  employ,  in  building  milts 
abroad,  and  in  the  various  branches  con- 
nected with  the  factory,  about  30  work- 
men. The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
village  above  mentioned,  in  connexion 
with  Twingsville,  is  about  500.  The 
upper  village  or  south  Barre,  is  situate  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  lower,  on 
the  road  leading  to  Williamstown,  and  is 
a  considerable  village.  There  are  here,  a 
meeting  house,  with  a  bell,  one  tavern, 
one  store,  a  good  grist  and  two  saw  mills, 
the  grist  mill  containing  four  run  of 
■tone,  one  carding  machine,  one  foundry 
for  casting  stoves,  &c,  one  clotheir's 
shop,  one  starch  factory,  one  tannery  and 
•hoe  shop,  one  cabinet  shop  and  two 
blacksmith  shops.  This  place  is  central- 
ly situated  as  a  place  of  business  for  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  Number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  village  is  about  200. 
Besides  the  above  there  is  another  fouu- 
dry,  centrally  situated  between  the  two 
villages,  for  casting  stoves,  plow  irons, &c. 
owned  by  J.  L.  Jk.  G.  Robinson.  Besides 
the  forementioncd,  there  are  in  the  town 
one  other  grist  mill  and  three  saw  mills. 
The  town  is  divided  into  fifteen  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  school  is  gen- 
erally maintained  six  months  in  a  year. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  543;  cattle, 
2,826 ;  sheep,  8,!)97  ;  swine,  1,255  ;  wheat, 
bu.  3,5(30  ;.  barley,  704  ;  oats,  20,001 ;  rye, 
608;  b.  wheat,  1,307;  Ind.  corn,  9,170; 
potatoes,  120,337;  hay,  tons,  6,938;  su- 
gar, lbs.  62,158;  wool,  26,621.  Popula- 
tion, 2,126  J.R. 

Barton,  a  post  town  in  Orleans  coun- 
ty, situated  in  lat.  44Q  45'  and  long.  4° 
49',  containing  36  square  miles.  It  is 
bound td  north  by  Brown ington,  east  by 
Westmore  and  Sheffield,  south  by  Glover, 
and  west  by  Irasburghand  Albany,  lying 
40  miles  northeasterly  from  Montpelier. 
October  28,  1781,  it  was  granted  to  Gen. 
William  Barton,  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
his  associates,  by  the  name  of  Providence  ; 
and  from  him  the  town  derives  its  name. 
It  was  chartered  Oct.  20,  1789,  and  then 
took  the  name  of  Barton,  in  honor  of  the 
principal  proprietor.  The  settlement  of 
this  town  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1796,  by  Jonathan  Allyne,  Asa  Kimball, 
James  May  and  John  Kimball.  The  first 
settlers  were  from  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  town  was  organized 
March  20,  1798,  and  Abner  Allyne  was 
first  town  clerk.    At  the  time  of  its  or- 


ganisation there  were  19  legal  voters  in 
town.  The  Congregational  church  and 
society  here  have  a  good  meeting  house, 
which  was  erected  in  1820,  and  princi- 
pally at  the  expense  and  Ihroogh  the  in- 
strumentality of  Col.  Ellis  Cobb  of  this 
town.  The  soil  of  this  township  is  gen- 
erally very  good.  H'illoughby's  river  runs 
a  short  distance  in  this  town,  and  falls 
into  Barton  river.  Barton,  river  runs 
through  the  town  from  south  to  north. 
The  pond  in  Glover,  which  broke  its 
northrrn  bound  and  run  entirely  out  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1810,  passed  down  this 
river,  making  very  destructive  ravages  ; 
the  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
There  are  several  ponds  in  Barton  of 
which  Belle  pond  is  much  the  largest. 
The  outlet  of  this  pond,  which  is  one  of 
the  head  branches  of  Barton  river,  affords 
some  of  the  finest  mill  seats  in  the  coun- 
try. At  this  place  is  a  thriving  little  vil- 
lage, containing  two  taverns,  two  stores, 
and  a  number  of  mills  and  mechanic's 
shops.  There  are  in  town  two  saw  mills, 
one  grist  mill,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one 
woollen  factory.  Statistics  of  1640.— Hor- 
ses, 287  ;  cattle,  1,058;  sheep,  4,447, 
swine,  492  ;  wheat,  bu.  1,177;  barley,  1,- 
072  ;  oats,  8,632;  rye,  46  ;  b.  wheat,  880; 
Ind.com,  1,952;  potatoes,  34,633;  hay, 
tons,  2,821  ;  sugar,  lbs,  26,041 ;  wool, 
10,695.    Population,  892. 

Bartow  River  is  formed  in  the  town* 
ship  of  Barton.  One  of  the  head  branch* 
es  of  this  river,  originates  in  Glover  from 
the  fountains  of  Runaway  pond,  and  runs 
northerly  into  Barton;  the  other  rises 
from  two  small  ponds  on  the  line  between 
Sutton  and  Sheffield,  and  after  passing 
through  Belle  pond,unites  with  the  stream 
from  Glover.  Their  united  waters  take 
a  northerly  direction,  and,  just  before  they 
reach  the  north  line  of  Barton,  receive 
Willoughby's  river,  a  considerable  stream 
which  arises  from  a  large  pond  of  the 
same  name  in  Westmore,  and  runs  west- 
erly eight  or  nine  miles  through  the  south 
part  of  Brownington  and  north  part  of 
Barton.  From  Barton,  Barton  river  con- 
tinues a  north  course,  passing  through 
the  northeast  corner  of  Irasburgh  and 
eastern  part  of  Orleans,  into  Memphre- 
magog  lake.  This  river  waters  about  160 
square  miles. 

Basin  Harbor.    See  Ferhsburgh. 

Battekkili..  This  stream  is  formed  in 
Dorset  near  the  head  of  Otter  creek,  and 
runs  south  into  Manchester,  where  it  re- 
ceives several  branches ;  thence  southwes- 
terly across  the  northwest  corner  of  Sund- 
erland into  Arlington,  where  it  receives 
Roaring  brook y  a  considerable  stream, 
which  rises  in  Sunderland,and  several  otb- 
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er  tributaries.  It  thence  takes  a  westerly 
direction  through  Washington,  N.  Y.  re- 
ceiving in  its  coarse  White  creek,  which 
originates  in  Rupert  and  Pawlet  in  Ver- 
mont, and  falls  into  Hudson  river,  three 
or  four  miles  below  Fort  Milter.  The 
whole  length  of  this  stream  is  about  43 
miles,  and  about  one  half  the  length  of  it 
lies  in  this  state.  It  waters,  in  Vermont, 
about  £25  square  miles,  and  affords  a  num- 
ber of  very  good  mill  privileges.  Along 
its  banks  are  considerable  tracts  of  val- 
uable intervale. 

Belamaqken  Bay.   See  St.  AlbanB. 

Belle  Pond,  called  also  Belle-water 
pond,  is  3  miles  long  and  1^  wide,  situa- 
ted in  the  southeastern  part  of  Barton.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  clearness  of 
this  water. 

Bellows  Falls.  These  are  the  most 
considerable  falls  in  Connecticut  river, 
and  are  situated  against  the  southeastern 
part  of  Rockingham.    See  Rockingham. 

Bellows  Falls  Village  See  Roc k- 
intrham. 

Belviuere,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Lamoille  county,  lying  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
about  32  miles  north  east  from  Burling- 
ton, and  about  the  same  distance  north 
from  Montpelier.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Avery's  Gore  and  Lowell,  east  by  Eden, 
south  by  Johnson,  and  west  by  Water- 
ville,  and  contains  30100  acres.  It  was 
granted  to  John  Kelly,  March  5,  1767, 
and  was  chartered  by  the  name  of  Belvi- 
dere,  November  4,  1791 .  A  considerable 
part  of  this  township  is  mountainous  and 
unfit  for  cultivation.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1800,  and  in 
1810  the  population  was  217,  being  ten 
more  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
township  is  watered  by  two  branches  of 
the  river  Lamoille,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
sa  w  mill.  Statistics  of  I 640. — Horses,  42; 
cattle,  246;  sheep,  683;  swine,  116; 
wheat,  bu.  332  ;  oats,  820;  rye,  3!);  Ind. 
corn,  294  ;  potatoes,  9,310  ;  hay,  tons,  553; 
■ugar,  lbs.  3,440;  wool,  1,167.  Popula- 
tion. 207 

Bknniisgtok,  a  half  shire  town  of  Ben- 
nington county,  lying  near  the  south  went 
corner  of  the  state  in  lat.  4213  51'  and 
long.  3°  53'.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Shaltsbury,  east  by  Woodford,  south  by 
Pownal  and  west  by  Hoosic,  in  Rensse- 
laer county,  New  York,  and  is  100  miles 
south  easterly  from  Montpelier,  110  miles 
went  by  north  from  Boston,  33  north  east 
from  Albany,  160  northeasterly  firom  New 
York,  and  375  east  by  north  from  Wash- 
ington. The  township  was  chartered  by 
Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  Jan.  3,  1749,  and  was  called 


Bennington  in  allusion  to  his  name.  It 
was  described  as  a  township  six  miles 
square,  ly  ing  six  miles  north  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line,  and  20  miles  east  of  Hud- 
son's river.  The  grantees  were  William 
Williams  and  61  other  individuals,  resid- 
ing principally  in  Portsmouth.New  Hamp- 
shire. This  was  the  first  township  grant- 
ed within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont, 
and  the  conditions  of  this  and  subsequent 
New  Hampshire  grants,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Form  of  a  New  Hampshire  charter, 
in  part  second,  page  224.  Immediately 
after  the  grant  the  proprietors  met  at 
Portsmouth  and  made  a  plan  of  the  town- 
ship, by  which,  after  laying  out  64  lots 
of  one  acre  each,  for  each  proprietor,  near 
the  centre  for  a  "  town  plot,"  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  they 
divided  the  residue  into  64  equal  parts, 
which  they  distributed  among  themselves 
by  lots.  In  the  survey  of  the  township, 
which  was  made  in  October,  1749,  an  al- 
lowance, in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  time,  of  one  chain  in  every  thirty 
was  made  for  "  swag,"  by  which  the 
township  was  enlarged  and  made  to  in- 
clude about  39  square  miles,  instead  of 
36,  the  actual  charter  quantity.  In  a 
statement  of  the  claim  of  New  York  to 
the  territory  now  Vermont,  published  by 
order  of  the  assembly  of  that  province,  in 
1773,  it  is  said  that  the  grantees  of  Ben- 
nington attempted  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  grant  in  1753,  but  were  prohibited 
from  taking  possession  by  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  governor  of  New  York. 
Such  proclamation  must  have  been  un- 
necessary, the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
New  England  frontier  being  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  lands 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760. 
The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1761.  The  most  advan- 
ced posts  at  this  time  in  New  England, 
west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  were  two 
small  forts,  called  east  and  west  Hoosic  ; 
the  one  situated  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
present  village  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
and  the  other  near  the  site  of  the  meet- 
ing house  in  Williamstown.  Here,  forts 
had,  for  a  number  of  years,  given  partial 
protection  to  some  families  iu  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  afforded  insufli- 
cicnt  security  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians, to  induce  extensive  settlements. 
There  were,  also,  to  the  west  of  Benning- 
ton, along  the  banks  ot  the  Hoosic,  a  few 
Dutch  families,  four  of  which  had  seated 
themselves  as  far  up  the  river  as  Pownal. 
It  is  believed  none  of  the  grantees  of  the 
town  ever  removed  to  Bennington.  The 
first  settlers  were  purchasers  under  the 
original  proprietors  and  came  from  Mas- 
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sachusetts.    Samuel  Robinson,  of  Hard- 
wick,  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  a 
captain  during  the  French  war,  on  his 
return    from  Lake   George  to  Hoosic 
forts,  while  proceeding  up  Hoosic  riv- 
er, mistook   the  Walloomsroik   for  that 
stream,  and  followed  it  up  to  the  tract  of 
country  now  Bennington.    Here  he  and 
hia  companions,  finding  they  had  lost  their 
way,  encamped  over  night,  and  in  the 
morning  changed  their  course  and  pursu- 
ed their  way  to  the  forts.     Capt.  Robin- 
son was  much  pleased  with  the  country, 
and  returned  to  his  family  with  a  deter- 
mination to  begin  a  settlement  upon  it 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  purchases  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rights  and  then  sought  for 
settlers.    The  first  emigration  to  the  town 
consisted  of  the  families  of  Peter  Har- 
wood,  Eleazer  Harwood,  Leonard  Rob- 
inson, and  Samuel  Robinson,  jr.,  from 
Hardwick,  and  of  Samuel  Pratt  and  Tim- 
othy Pratt,  from  Amherst.    The  party 
including  women  and  children  number- 
ed about  twenty.    They  came  on  horse- 
back across  the  mountain  by  the  Hoosic 
forts  and  through  Pownal,  bringing  on 
their  horses  all  their  household  goods, 
and  arrived  in  town  the  Idth  of  June, 
1761.    Benjamin  Harwood,  a  most  esti- 
mable man,  now  living  in  Bennington, 
son  of  Peter  Harwood,  was  the  first  per- 
son born  in  town,  Jan.  12,  1762.  During 
the  /all  of  1761,  other  families  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  forty  came  into  town, 
among  whom  were  those  of  Samuel  Rob- 
inson, sen.  James  Breakenridge,  John 
Fassett,  Eleazer  Wood,  Elisha  Field.Sam- 
uel  and  Oliver  Scott,  Joseph  Saffbrd,  John 
Smith,  Joseph  Wickwire,  Samuel  Mon- 
tague, and  Samuel  Atwood.   The  fami- 
lies of  Clark,  Fay,  Hubbell,  Henderson, 
Walbridge,  Dewey,  Warner  and  Harmon, 
were  early  settlers,  but  are  believed  not 
'to  have  arrived  in  town  the  first  year. 
"The  first  settlers  of  Bennington  encoun- 
tered the  usual  dangers  and  privations  at- 
tendant at  that  early  period  on  the  pio-  I 
neers  of  a  new  country.   It  is  related  that 
many  of  the  emigrants  arrived  late  in  the 
fall,  and  that  but  for  the  uncommon  mild- 
ness of  the  season,  which  seemed  Provi- 
dentially to  postpone  the  setting  in  of 
winter  to  an  unusually  late  period,  their 
preparations  for  it  could  not  have  been 
completed,  and  extreme  suffering  must 
have  been  the  consequence. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  March 
91,  1762.  Samuel  Montague  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  it  was  then  voted  that 
u  every  inhabitant  and  free-holder  should 
have  free  liberty  to  vote  in  said  meeting." 
The  meetiag  proceeded  to  choose  town 


officers,  which  consisted  of  a  town  clerk, 
fire  select  men,  a  town  treasurer,  two 
constables,  two  tything  men,  two  hay- 
wards,  two  fence  viewers,  and  two  deer- 
rifts  Moses  Robinson  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson  had  been 
'appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  ;  thus  the 
little  community  became  an  organized 
government,  acknowledging  the  authori- 
ty of  New  Hampshire;  though  from  their 
distant  and  isolated  situation,  the  settlors 
were  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
all  government,  but  that  which  thev 
chose  to  impose  on  themselves.  Much  of 
the  most  important  public  business  of  the 
settlers,  for  two  or  three  of  the  first  yeure, 
seems  to  have  been  taken  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  proprietors  of  the  town, 
who  held  separate  meetings  from  the  in- 
habitants. The  first  proprietors  meet- 
ing, of  which  a  record  has  been  preserv- 
ed, was  held  the  1 1th  of  February  1762,  at 
which  meeting  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed 14  to  look  out  a  place  for  a  meeting 
house;"  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  the  committee  reported,  and  the  site 
was  agreed  upon.  The  house  was  built 
partly  by  individual  contributions  and 
partly  by  a  tax  on  the  proprietors,  and 
was  erected  and  occupied  about  the  year 
1764,  though  it  was  not  entirely  finished 
until  several  years  afterward*.  It  was 
a  wooden  building,  without  a  steeple,  and 
stood  on  the  "town  plot,"  between  the 
site  of  the  present  house  and  Hick's  ho- 
tel, the  road  passing  both  sides  of  it.  It 
was  taken  down  about  the  year  18t)4,  af- 
ter the  present  house  was  finished.  The 
subject  of  schools  also  received  the  early 
attention  of  the  proprietors,  who,  in  Jan. 
1763,  voted  a  tax  for  building  a  school 
house,  and  the  following  April  the  inhab- 
itants in  town  meeting  voted  a  tax  to  sup- 
port schools  "  in  three  parts  of  the  town." 

The  settlers  suffered  great  inconven- 
ience from  the  want  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  also  for  the  want  of  mills.  To  over- 
come these  difficulties  the  proprietors  and 
inhabitants  taxed  themselves  freely,  both 
in  labor  and  money.  Roads  were  opened 
to  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  bridg- 
es built  where  necessary.  Samuel  Robin- 
son and  Joseph  Safford,  had  built  wthe  Saf- 
ford  mills,"  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill, in  the 
east  part  of  the  town  by  the  first  of  Sept., 
1762,  for  which  they  received  a  bounty  of 
forty  dollars  for  each  mill,  the  bounty 
having  been  previously  promised  by  vote 
of  the  proprietors.  A  bounty  of  forty 
dollars  was  also  given  for  erecting  a  saw 
mill  "on  the  west  side  of  the  town." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1762,  a  church 
was  organised,  which,  by  vote  on  the 
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same  day,  adopted  the  Cambridge  plat- 
form, with  the  exception  of  such  part* 
of  it  as  admitted  the  aid  of  civil  magis- 
trates in  enforcing  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  their  coercive  power  over 
the  church  in  other  matters.*  They 
denominated  themselves  Congregational- 
ists,  and  were  such  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  their  enlightened  no- 
tions of  religious  freedom,  which,  being 
at  the  time  in  advance  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  their  brethren,  procured  for  them 
the  temporary  name  of  Separatists.  In 
the  fall  of  1763,  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Dew- 
ey of  Westfield,  Mass.,  in  consequence  of 
a  cull  from  the  church  and  society  at  Ben- 
nington, removed  to  this  town  and  be- 
came their  pastor.  In  addition  to  the  en- 
couragement given  him  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription, the  proprietors  of  the  town  vot- 
ed him  the  "minister's  right,"  which 
was  situated  adjoining  the  town  plot,  and 
was  valuable.  Mr.  Dewey  continued 
pastor  until  his  death,  Dec.  21,  1778. 

The  emigration  to  Bennington  which 
had  commenced  in  1761  steadily  contin- 
ued. At  the  end  of  four  years  the  town 
probably  contained  a  population  of  about 
1000  ;  and  the  adjoining  towns  of  Pownal 
and  Shaftsbury  might  together  contain 
nearly  as  many  more.  The  settlers  had 
overcome  the  first  difficulties  aud  hard- 
ships of  a  new  country,  had  cleared  and 
put  under  successful  cultivation  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  lands,  had  erected 
comfortable  dwellings  and  out-houses,  had 
built  roads  and  bridges ;  and  had,  in  short, 
become  a  prosperous  and  thriving  com- 
munity. But  now  they  were  compelled 
to  encounter  new  troubles.  The  king,  by 
an  order  in  council,  had  transferred  their 
territory  from  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Hampshire  to  that  of  New  York,  and  the 
government  of  New  York  had  construed 
the  order  as  confirming  the  title  to  their 
lands  in  that  province.  The  title  of  the 
settler*  was  thus  called  in  question,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  they  must  either 
purchase  their  lands  anew,  or  abandon 
their  improvements  to  the  mercy  of  the 
New  York  claimants.  There  was,  in- 
deed, one  other  alternative,  and  that  was 
to  defend  their  possessions  by  force,  if  it 
should  become  necessary.  That  alterna- 
tive they  adopted.  A  general  history  of 
the  controversy  with  New  York,  which 
was  the  result  of  this  determination,  has 
already  been  given  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
But  since  Bennington  was,  in  fact, through 
the  whole  coutroversy,  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  opponents  of  New  York,  the 
place  where  their  plans  r.f  operations  were 

♦Sw  put  Mcond,  pap  178. 


generally  devised,  and  whence  issued 
their  resolves  and  orders,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  physical  force  which  carried 
them  into  effect,  some  notice  of  this  con- 
troversy seems  to  be  necessary  in  an  ac- 
count of  this  town.   There  were  some 
circumstances  in  the  controversy  with 
New  York,  peculiar  to  the  claims  of  the 
settlers  in  Bennington,  or,  rather,  to  a 
portion  of  them.    In  other  places  the 
grants  of  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
were  of  earlier  date  than  those  under  New 
York  ;  but  in  Bennington  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  land  were  alleged  to  have 
been  granted  by  New  York  about  ten 
years  before  the  charter  under  New  Hamp- 
shire.   This  grant  bore  date  June  15, 
1739,  and  was  called  Wallum's  patent,  or, 
in  the  Dutch  language,  Wallumschaik, 
the  termination  ckaik  signifying  scrip  or 
patent.   It  was  pronounced  WaJloomseoik^ 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  stream,  on  both 
sides  of  which  it  was  alleged  to  extend 
from  aboutamile  west  of  Shaft  sbury  west 
line,  up  to  about  the  centre  of  Benning- 
ton.   It  grew  narrow  as  it  extended  up 
the  river.    This  was  the  claim  made  by 
the  patentees.    The  New  Hampshire  set- 
tlers disputed  the  extent  of  the  patent,  al- 
leging that  it  included  only  about  40  acres 
of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town.  It 
seems  probable  the  New  York  claimants 
were  right  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  patent,  but  the  New  Hampshire  men 
were  the  first  occupants.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  Bennington  were  also  charged  by 
"the  Yorkers"  with  having  located  their 
charter  some  three  miles  further  to  the- 
west  than  its  terms  warranted.    In  a  pub-  - 
lication  of  the  New  York  claimants  made 
in  1773,  it  is  stated  that  "the  grantees  of 
the  township  of  Bennington  discovered; 
that  the  situation  of  the  tract  according  to* 
the  intention  of  the  grant,  would  be  both* 
inconvenient  and  unprofitable,  as  it  inclu- 
ded a  large  proportion  of  mountain,  and> 
that  they  therefore  by  no  other. authority 
than  a  vote  of  their  town  meeting,  pre- 
sumed to  extend  it  to  the  westward,  to 
within  17  miles  of  Hudson's  river."' 
This  charge  is  no  doubt  unfounded,  at" 
least,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  made.  • 
The  average  distance  of  the  town  from 
the  river  is  now  about  SO  miles.    There - 
is,  nevertheless,  a  tradition  that  when  the 
proprietors  found  that  the  eastern  part  of 
the  town  embraced  a  portion  of  the  Green- 
Mountains,  and  that  the  unoccupied  lands 
adjoining  the  west  line  were  mostly  valu- 
able, they  determined   to  remove  the- 
|  township  one  tier  of  lots,  or  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  west.    This  tradition  is  coun- 
d  by  a  record  of  a  proprietors 
,  held  September  fe),  1762,  which, 
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is  as  follows,  viz  :  "Voted,  that  each  man 
that  owns  the  rights  in  the  east  range  of 
rights  in  the  town  of  Bennington  shall 
have  the  liberty  of  removing  the  easterly 
half  mile  of  said  rights  over  to  the  west 
side  in  said  town  opposite  to  them  "  If, 
as  this  vote  would  seem  to  indicate,  the 
west  line  of  the  town  was  removed,  it 
hod  the  effect  to  add  a  strip  of  half  a  mile 
in  width  and  about  fifty  in  length  to  the 
state, — the  west  line  of  Bennington  hav- 
ing been  the  basis  of  the  surveys  of  all 
the  western  towns,  from  I'ownal  north 
to  Poultney  river.  In  Juno,  1765,  a  Capt. 
Campbell,  in  attempting  to  survey  44  the 
old  patent,"  as  that  of  Walloomscoik  was 
called,  came  on  the  land  of  Samuel  Rob- 
inson, where  he  was  met  by  him  and 
others  in  his  employment,  and  forcibly 
driven  off.    Robinson,  with  two  others, 
was  indicted  for  a  riot  in  the  court  at  Al- 
bany, was  arrested  and  after  being  con- 
fined two  months  in  Albany  jail,  was  re- 
leased on  the  payment  of  a  tine.  This 
was  the  first  of  that  series  of  indictments 
with  which  the  settlers  were  harrassed  for 
many  years.    In  the  fall  of  17(36  Capt. 
Robinson  went  to  England  as  an  agent 
for  the  Bottlers  on  the  grants,  where  he 
died  the  succeeding  year."    The  Yorkers, 
considering  their  claim  under  "  the  old 
patent"  as  standing  on  stronger  grounds 
of  equity  than  those  under  more  recent 
grants,  prosecuted  it  with  more   seal  j 
and  the  New  Hampshire  men,  believing 
that  the  success  of  their  antagonists  un- 
der that  claim  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
success  in  all  the  others,  resisted  it  with 
equal  vigilance  and  ardor.  Several  efforts 
had  been  made  to  survey  the  patent,  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  had  proved 
unsuccessful.    In  the  fall  of  I76!»  a  re- 
newed attempt,  with  a  large  party,  was 
made,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
before.    It  happened,  whether  acciden- 
tally or  otherwise,  cannot  now  be  known, 
that  on  the  very  day  the  survey  was  to 
be  undertaken,  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  assembled  on  the  farm  of 
James  Breakenridjrc,  to  assist  in  harvest- 
ing his  corn.    While  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed, the  surveyors  made  their  appear- 
ance. A  long  conversation  ensued,  which, 
without  the  application  of  force,  resulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  surveyors.    It  is  probable 
they  saw  reason  to  apprehend  danger  if 
they  persevered,  and  therefore  desisted. t 
The  result  of  the  trials  at  Albany  in  July, 
1770,  gave  new  confidence  to  the  Wal- 
loomscoik proprietors,  who  undertook  an- 
other survey  the  following  September, 
but  the  surveyors  were  met  by  a  number 
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of  the  settlers,  and  threatened  so  decisive- 
ly with  violence  in  case  they  continued 
their  work,  that  they  were  very  willing 
to  abandon  it.    This  produced  another 
complaint  to  the  governor  and  another 
proclamation  for  apprehending  rioters, 
among  whom  were  named  Simeon  Hat  ti- 
t-way, Moses  Scott,  Jona  Fisk,  and  Silas 
Robinson,  who  are  described  as  44  princi- 
pal authors  and  actors  in  said  riot."  On 
the  29th  of  November,  the  Sheriff  of  Al- 
bany county,  by  the  aid  of 44  the  infamous 
John  Munro,"  as  he  is  called  in  Ethan 
Allen's  publications,  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing Silas  Robinson,  and  in  hurrying  him 
off  to  Albany  before  his  neighbors  could 
come  to  his  rescue.    Robinson  was  in- 
dicted as  a  rioter  and  confined  in  jail  till 
October  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
released  on  bail.*    Since  the  recovery  of 
judgment  in  ejectment  by  the  Walloom- 
scoik  proprietors  against  James  Breaken- 
ridge,  the  sheriff  of  Albany  county  bad 
made  several  unsuccessful  essays  to  put 
the  plaintiffs  in  possession  of  the  lands 
recovered.    It  was  therefore  determined, 
by  the  advice  of  the  governor  and  council, 
that  the  posse,  or  in  other  words  the  militia 
of  Albany  county,  Bhould  be  called  out  to 
aid  the  sheriff  in  executing  his  writ.  Early 
in  July,  177],  an  attempt  was  made  to  ear- 
ly this  determination  into  effect,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  given  in  part  sec- 
ond, page  21.    About  this  time  one  Haz- 
xard  Wilcox,  who  lived  in   Hoosic,  on 
Walloomscoik  patent,   undertook,  with 
several  others,  to  build  a  house  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  corner  of  Bennington, 
on  the  forty  acres  which  were  within  the 
acknowledged  limits  of  the  patent.  They 
built  the  body  of  the  house  with  logs,  and 
had  raised  the  rafters,  but  the  44  Hamp- 
shire men"  drove  off  the  party,  tore  down 
the  house,  and  cut  up  and  burnt  the  ma- 
terials.   This  Wilcox,  who  waa  an  active 
14  Yorker,"  afterwards  became  a  tory,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  when  some  of 
his  neighbors  undertook  to  break  into  his 
house  and  arrest  him,  he  struck  one  Per- 
ry violently,  on  th«  breast  with  a  heavy- 
piece  of  wood,  and  killed  him.  Upon 
which  Wilcox  fled  and  never  returned. 
These  were  the  last  attempts  of  the  York- 
ers to  take  forcible  possession  of  lands  in 
Bennington.    But  their  attempts  were 
often  made  in  other  places ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Bennington  had  been  first 
assailed  by  the  land  jobbers  and  had  sue- 
cesfully  resisted  them,  they  were  nat- 
urally looked  to  for  counsel  and  aid  by 
the  settlers  in  other  towns ;  and  this 
counsel  and  aid  were  promptly  given.  The 
opposition  to  New  York  became  known 
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in  that  province  as  the  44  Bennington 
mob ;"  and  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
governor  to  represent  to  the  public  and  to 
the  crown,  that  the  opposition  to  that  prov- 
ince was  produced  by  a  few  ambitious  and 
lawless  inhabitant*  of  Bennington.  Im- 
mediately after  the  visit  from  the  posse, 
the  people  of  the  grants  began  to  form 
their  voluntary  associations  for  military 
discipline,   under  the   denomination  of 
44  Green  Mountain  Boys."    The  union  of 
the  several  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  through  conventions  of  their 
agents  and  committees,  became  more 
compact  and  efficient ;  and  from  this  pe- 
riod the  events  connected  with  the  New 
York  controversy,  properly  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  the  state,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  in  part  second.    It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
relics  of  this  period  which  still  remain  at 
Bennington,  is  14  the  big  cannon,"  a  heavy 
iron  6  pounder,  which  was  brought  from 
the  fort  at  east  Hoosic  in  1772,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  the  defence  of 
the  grants  against  an  expected  invasion 
of  the  British  regulars  under  governor 
Tryon.    It  won  kept  in  town  and  occu- 
pied a  position,  perhaps,  44  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use,"  at  Stark's  encampment 
before  the  battle  of  Bennington.  The 
terms  on  which  the  piece  was  obtained 
from  the  fort,  are  not  known ;  but  its 
rather  uncertain  ownership  has  occasion- 
ally, for  many  years  past,  afforded  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  young  men  and  boys'of  sever- 
al of  the  neighboring  towns  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  states  of  New,York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, to  exercise  their  powers  in  steal- 
ing it  back  and  forth  from  each  other  ;  in 
which  thieving  operation  they  have  some- 
times, when  stimulated  by  the  approach 
of  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence, or  of  Bennington  battle,  ex- 
hibited a  skill  and  adroitness  that  might 
have  won  the  -approbation  of  a  Spartan 
father.    The  people  of  Bennington  never 
at  any  time  recognized  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York.    All  the  warnings  of  their 
town  meetings,  up  to  Dec,  176~9,  are  enti- 
tled "Province  of  N .  II ."  Tho*te  of  a  subse- 
quent date,  until  the  state  established  a 
regular  government  in  1778,  are  entitled 
•imply  44  town  of  Bennington,"  without 
any  designation  of  province  or  state.  The 
people  of  Bennington  took  an  early  and 
active  part  in  favor  of  Amerienn  liberty. 
Here  wns  held  the  council  of  Allen,  Ens- 
ton,  Warner  and  others,  in  which  the  ex- 
pedition to  Ticonderoga  was  planned,  in 
May,  1775;  And  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  who  joined 
the  expedition,   were  from  this  town. 
Throughout  the  war  the  people  of  Ben- 
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nington  furnished  their  full  share  of  men 
and  supplies  for  carrying  it  on.  Benning- 
ton was  for  sometime  a  depot  for  provis 
ions  and  public  stores  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  To  obtain  possession  of 
these  provisions  and  stores  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Burgoyne  in  sending  his 
expedition  to  Bennington,  which  termi- 
nated so  unfavorably  to  him,  and  so  glori- 
ously to  the  American  cause,  by  the  vic- 
tory, at  this  place,  of  August  16th,  1777.* 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  ear- 
ly inhabitants  of  Bennington  deserve  a 
passing  notice.  Samuel  Robinson,  Sen., 
who  died  in  England  in  1767,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Next  to  him,  among 
the  first  settlers,  was  James  Breakenridge, 
who  was  a  large  land  holder,  owning  a 
considerable  tract  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town,  lie  had  been  a  lieutenant  in 
the  French  war,  and  was  an  active  and 
useful  man.  He  was  sent  to  England, 
with  Jehiel  Hawley,  of  Arlington,  as  nn 
agent  for  the  settlers  in  the  fall  of  177ii, 
and  returned  the  next  year.  Seth  Warner 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  thing  to 
be  said  of  him.  He  came  to  Bennington 
early,  was  an  active  and  efficient  opponent 
of  the  Yorkers,  was  Colonel  of  a  Conti- 
nental regiment  throughout  the  war,  and 
died  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  soon  af- 
ter its  close. f  Ethan  Allen  resided  in  Ben- 
nington for  two  or  three  years  previous 
to  the  war,  and  also  for  a  time  after 
the  peace. t  Moses,  Samuel  and  Jon- 
athan Robinson,  sons  of  Samuel  Robinson, 
Sen.,  were  prominent  men.  Moses  Rob- 
inson was  the  first  colonel  of  militia  in  the 
state,  and  with  his  regiment  was  often  in 
active  service  during  the  war.  He  was 
afterwards  chief  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  governor  of  the  state  and  senator 
in  Congress.  He  died  in  1813.  Samuel 
Robinson  was  an  active  and  prominent 
military  man  in  the  state  service,  and  he- 
came  colonel  of  the  militia  when  that  post 
was  of  more  importance  than  it  is  reckon- 
ed at  present.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
Bennington  companies  of  militia  in  Ben- 
nington battle,  and  Capt.  Elijah  Dewey 
commanded  the  other.  Jonathan  Robin- 
son became  chief  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  a  senator  in  Congress.  John 
Fassett  and  Stephen  Fay  were  among  the 
early  lending  men  of  the  town.  John 
Fassett,  Jun  ,  was  also  a  prominent  man, 
and  held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  for  several  years.  Dr.  Jonas  Fay, 
son  of  Stephen,  held  many  important 
posts  in  the  state,  and  was  a  noted  and 
useful  man,  as  was  also  his  brother  Jo- 
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seph  Fay.  Theodore  S.  Fay  of  Now  York, 
a  popular  writer  of  the  day,  and  secreta- 
ry of  Legation  at  Berlin,  is  a  grandson  of 
Joseph  Fay.  David  Fay,  another  son  of 
Stephen,  was  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Vermont  district  under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  Isaac  Tichenor  came  to  Benning- 
ton in  1777,  as  a  deputy  commissary  of 
purchases  under  the  United  Slates — was 
a  member  of  the  assembly  in  17M,  and 
for  several  successive  years  ;  afterwards 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  from  17'Jl  to  17U5,  a 
senator  in  Congress  in  17! Hi,  governor  of 
the  state  from  I7i)7  to  1807,  and  also  in 
1809,  and  again  a  senator  in  Congress 
from  1614  to  18'20.  He  died  in  1840  at 
the  age  of  85.  The  family  of  Saffords 
were  also  leading  men.  Samuel  Huff  or  d 
was  major  in  Col.  Warner's  Continental 
regiment,  and  served  through  the  war. 
He  was  afterwards  a  prominent  and  use- 
ful man  in  civil  life.  The  first  represen- 
tatives of  the  town  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, chosen  the  first  Tuesday  of  March, 
1778,  were  Nathan  Clark  and  John  Fas- 
sett.  Nathan  Clnrk  was  the  first  speaker 
of  the  house.  He  had  been  a  leading 
man  in  committees  of  safety  and  conven- 
tions for  several  years.  The  representa- 
tives chosen  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sept. 
1778,  were  John  Fassett  and  Ebenezer 
Walbridge.  The  latter  was  colonel  of 
the  militia  about  this  time,  and  after- 
wards became  brigadier  general.  He 
was  an  active  and  prominent  man. 

Bennington,  by  the  N.  Y.  organization, 
was  included  in  the  county  of  Albany.  In 
1770,  when  Vermont  became  organized, 
it  was  made  a  half  shire  town  of  Ben- 
nington county,  and  has  continued  such 
ever  since.  A  court  house  and  jail  were 
built  here  at  an  early  day.  There  have 
been  two  public  executions  in  this  town, 
one  of  David  Redding  for  "  enemical 
conduct"  in  1778  ;  and  the  other  of  Ar- 
chibald Bates  for  murder  in  Feb.,  1835).* 

About  one  quarter  of  the  township  is 
mountainous.  The  residue  is  feasible  up- 
land, with  a  considerable  quantity  of  allu- 
vial. The  soil  is  rich  and  productive, 
perhaps  equal  to  any  in  the  state.  Wheat 
was  formerly  raised  in  abundance,  but  for 
many  years  has  been  an  uncertain  crop, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  except  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  productions 
are  principally  corn,  rye,  oats,  hay,  but- 
ler, cheese,  beef,  pork,  and  poultry,  which 
generally  find  a  ready  market  among  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  population 
of  the  town  ;  for  which  reason  the  busi- 
ness of  wool-growing  has  not  been  ex- 

*  For  particulars  we  part  ••com!,  p«$e  131. 
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tensively  introduced.  Bennington  is  con- 
nected with  Troy,  the  head  of  the  Hud- 
son steam  boat  navigation,  by  a  good 
macadamized  road,  the  distance  being  30 
miles.  The  Walloomscoik  and  its  branch- 
es furnish  water  power,  which  is  improv- 
ed to  a  considerable  extent ;  whence  have 
sprung  up  severaA  manufacturing  villa- 
ges, which  with  the  old  village  will  re- 
quire separate  notices. 

Bennington  Centre,  or  the  old  village  of 
Bennington,  has  seventy-five  dwelling 
houses  and  about  four  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. The  public  buildings  are  a  Con- 
gretional  meeting  house,  a  court  house 
and  jail,  and  two  academies.  It  has  alio 
the  post  office,  a  bank,  three  taverns,  five 
stores,  seven  law  offices,  a  printing  office, 
and  mechanics  shops,  of  various  descrip- 
tions. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  capi- 
tal and  business  ;  but  like  most  old  villa- 
ges in  New  England,  having  been  begun 
on  high  ground,  a  portion  of  the  business, 
of  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  centre,  has  departed  to  more  fortu- 
nate locations  on  the  streams.  This  vil- 
lage was  the  centre  of  operations  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  against  the  Yorkers, 
andaUo  against  the  common  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  The  councils  of  the 
leaders  were  held  at  the  Green  Mountain 
tavern,  kept  by  Stephen  Fay  ;  the  sign  to 
which  was  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  catamount, 
placed  on  a  post  twenty-five  feet  high, 
with  its  jaws  distended,  and  teeth  grin- 
ning towards  New  York.*  Here  were 
determined  the  most  important  public 
concernments  ;  and  here  decided  the  fate 
of  those  accused  of  offences  against  the 
people.  Many  a  luckless  Yorker  had  rea- 
son to  rue  the  day  he  was  summoned  to 
trial  at  the  sign  of  the  catamount ;  and 
many  an  unfortunate  tory  has  departed 
from  its  council  room,  thanking  his  stars 
that  he  had  been  suffered  to  escape  with 
his  life,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  con- 
fiscation of  his  property.  The  house  is 
now  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling  by 
Samuel  Fay,  Esq.  a  descendant  of  the 
first  proprietor.  The  battleground  is  sit- 
uated about  7  miles  northwest  of  this  vil- 
lage, on  the  Walloomscoik  river,  in  the 
town  of  Hoosic,  New  York. 

The  Congregational  meeting  house  is  a 
fine  wooden  building-,  and  was  erected  in 
1804.  Until  about  the  year  1830,  it  was 
the  only  house  for  public  worship  in  town. 
Now  there  are  seven  others.  The  first 
emigrants  to  Bennington  were  Con^re- 

~  p  ej 

gationalists  ;  and  it  is  related  of  Samuel 
Robinson,  the  principal  proprietor,  that 
when  persons  came  to  town  to  purchase 
land,  it  was  his  practice  to  invite  them  to 
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his  house  over  night.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  contrived  to  ascertain 
their  religious  views.  If  he  found  they 
did  not  correspond  with  his,  he  persuaded 
them  to  settle  in  Shaftsbury,  of  which  he 
was  also  a  proprietor.  By  this  means  the 
settlers  of  Bennington  were  nearly  all  of 
one  religious  faith ;  and  they  continued 
no,  with  some  exceptions,  to  a  late  period. 
This  attempt  to  preserve  uniformity  of  re. 
ligious  sentiment  was  doubtless  designed 
to  promote  the  harmony  and  consequent 
happiness  of  the  town.  But  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  it  had  that  effect.  While  but 
a  single  chorch  existed,  it  was  oAen  di- 
vided into  parties,  sometimes  of  a  most 
bitter  character,  whose  influence  exten- 
ded throughout  the  town,  and  produced  vi- 
olent animosities  and  heart  burnings. 
The  party  in  the  majority  was  generally 
intolerant,  and  both  parties  bigoted  and 
uncharitable.  Since  other  churches  have 
been  established,  more  liberal  religious, 
as  well  as  kinder,  social  feelings  have 
prevailed.  The  first  pastor  of  this  church, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  was  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Dewev,  who  was  settled  in 
1763,  and  died  December  Sil,  1778.  The 
Rev.  David  Avery  was  settled  May  3, 
1780.  He  had  been  a  chaplain  to  General 
Learned 's  brigade  of  the  army,  and  re- 
signed that  situation  when  he  received  a 
call  from  this  church.  He  did  not  give 
general  satisfaction  and  was  dismissed, 
May  27,  1783.  The  Rev.  Job  Swill  was 
settled  February  27,  1786,  and  continued 
in  charge  of  the  church  till  June  7,  1801. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh  next  became  pas- 
tor about  1806,  and  continued  such  until 
April  25,  1*20.  The  Rev.  Absalom  Pe- 
ters was  ordained  July  5, 18*^0,  and  releas- 
ed from  his  charge  December  14,  1825. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark  was  pastor 
from  June  13th,  1826,  to  October  12,  1830. 
The  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward 
W.  Hooker,  was  settled  February  22, 
1832.  The  church,  by  the  separation  of  a 
portion  of  its  members  to  form  two  other 
churches,  has  become  much  weakened, 
though  it  is  still  the  largest,  and  lias 
the  most  numerous  and  wealthy  con- 
gregation of  any  in  the  town.  One 
of  the  academies  in  this  village,  was 
erected  in  1821,  and  the  other  in  1829. 
They  were  for  five  or  six  years  rival  in- 
stitutions, and  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  but  since  1837,  permanent  schools 
have  not  been  maintained  in  either.  The 
village  is  well  situated  for  an  institution 
of  this  description,  and  Mr.  Horace  Fletch- 
er has  lately  commenced  a  Bchool  in  one 
of  the  buildings,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success. 

Bennington  East  Village,  situated  about 
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a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  old  village, 
contains  140  dwelling  houses  and  about 
700  inhabitants.  Its  public  buildings  are 
four  churches  and  an  academy.  It  has  a 
woollen  factory,  employing  eight  or  ten 
hands ;  two  wadding  factories,  which 
manufacture  from  70  to  80  thousand  doz- 
en ssheets  per  annum,  valued  at  20  to 
$25,000 ;  two  cupola  furnaces  which 
make  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  castings — 
such  as  stoves,  mill-irons,  ploughs,  &c. — 
per  week ;  three  tanneries  that  prepare 
for  market  3000  hides  annually  ;  a  stone 
and  earthern  ware  factory,  employing 
from  12  to  15  hands;  and  an  establish- 
ment for  making  fire  bricks,which  produ- 
ces about  Jfc>">,000  worth  per  annum.  The 
fire  bricks,  for  the  composition  and  man- 
ufacture of  which  a  patent  has  been  ob- 
tained, are  composed  principally  of  kaolin 
and  pulverized  quartz,  which  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
The  bricks  are  used  in  blast  and  cupola 
furnaces,  glass  ovens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses where  a  substance  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  high  heat  is  required.  For  most 
purposes  these  bricks  are  preferred  to 
any  imported.  This  village  has  also,  be- 
sides great  numbers  of  mechanics'  shops, 
a  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  oil-mill,  8  stores,  3 
taverns,  a  printing  office,  and  3  law  offices. 
The  Baptist  meeting  house  is  a  neat 
wooden  building,  and  was  erected  in  1830; 
the  church  having  been  organized,  April 
II,  1827.  The  Rev.  Henry  F.  Baldwin 
was  pastor  from  June,  1828,  to  October, 
1830.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Teasdalo  suc- 
ceeded him  and  continued  his  labors  till 
February,  1832  ;  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  who  remain- 
ed till  lfc36.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  came 
next,  and  continued  one  year,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev  S.  Hutching, 
the  present  pastor.  The  Methodist  meet- 
ing house  is  a  stone  building,  erected  in 
1833.  The  church  was  organized  in  May, 
1827.  The  following  named  clergymen 
have  been  successively  stationed  here,with 
the  church  since  May,  1827,  each  for  two 
years,  to  wit :  the  Rev.  Cyru.-;  Prindle, 
John  M.  Weaver,  Wright  Hazen,  Henry 
Burton,  Hrnry  Smith,  —  Hubbard,  and 
C.  R.  Wilkins.  The  present  minister  is 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Craig.  An  Episcopal  par- 
ish was  organized  here  July  24,  Io34,  by 
the  name  of  St.  I'cter's  Church,  under 
Iho  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  O. 
Preston,  and  a  church  edifice  built  of 
brick  in  1H36,  which  was  consecrated  Ju- 
ly 22,  1839.  This  church  is  still  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  N.  O.  Pres- 
ton, and  though  small,  consisting  of  only 
20  communicants,  is  regarded  as  in  a  pros- 
|  perous  condition.    The  Congregational 
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meeting  house  was  built  in  1839.  The 
church,  being  a  colony  from  the  old  cen- 
tre church,  was  organized  April  '26,  1836. 
Re  v.  Aretaa  Loom  is  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  soon  after  the  organization  of 
the  church. — Union  Academy  is  a  flour- 
ishing institution,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  is  at 
present  under  the  charge  of  W.  G.  Brown 
and  W.  A.  Fisher. 

Bennington  Iron  Works  are  situated 
near  the  east  line  of  the  town,  about  three 
miles  from  the  centre  village.  They  con- 
sist of  three  large  blast  furnaces,  which 
produce  from  two  to  three  thousand  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  annum,  giving  employ- 
ment to  150  or  200  hands,  and  from  40  to 
60  teams.  The  ore  is  obtained  in  about 
equal  quantities  from  two  beds ;  one,  half 
a  mile  from  the  works,  and  the  other  about 
six  miles  distant  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town.  The  ore  yields  about  50  per  cent 
of  pure  iron.  The  descent  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  into  the  west  ore-bed 
is  by  means  of  a  windlass  through  a  per- 
pendicular shalt  70  feet  in  depth.  From 
the  bottom  you  may  travel  by  candle-light 
through  its  subterraneous  passages  for 
several  hundred  yards. 

JVor/A  Bennington  is  situated  about  four 
miles  northwest  of  the  court  house,  on 
Faran  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Walloom- 
scoik.  It  has  50  dwelling  houses  and 
about  300  inhabitants,  a  post  office,  tav- 
ern, five  stores,  two  cotton  and  one  wool- 
len factories,  two  establishments  for  mak- 
ing carpenters'  steel  squares,  a  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill.  One  of  the  cotton  facto- 
ries, which  was  the  first  that  was  put  in 
operation  in  the  state,  has  1230  spindles 
and  36  power  looms,  employing  about  40 
hands,  and  manufactures  450,000  yards  of 
shirting  per  annum.  The  other  factory, 
more  recently  erected,  makes  sheeting 
exclusively  ;  its  productions  being  about 
equal  to  the  first.  The  woollen  factory  is 
on  a  small  scale.  The  business  of  manu- 
facturing carpenters'  squares,  was  com- 
menced in  this  village  in  1820,  and  was 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  article  is  much  su- 
perior to  any  imported,  and  has  nearly 
superseded  foreign  squares  in  market. 
There  are  now  two  establishments  in  the 
village,  capable  of  turning  oft* 50  finished 
squares  per  day,  or  from  12  to  15,000  an- 
nually. The  village  has  also  a  Univer- 
salist  meeting  house,  built  in  1836.  The 
Rev.  G.  Leach  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bell 
have  successively  officiated  as  clergymen. 
There  is  at  present  no  residont  minister. 
There  is  also  a  Baptist  meeting  house 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
village,  within  the  limits  of  Shaflsbury. 


HinsdiUville  is  about  a  mile  south  of 
North  Bennington,  at  the  junction  of 
Paran  creek  with  the  Walloomscoik.  It 
has  three  cotton  factories, and  until  with- 
in three  or  four  years  past  whs  a  busy  and 
flourishing  village  ;  but  the  works  are 
not  now  in  operation.  On  the  29th  of 
October,  1«34,  a  portion  of  the  old  centre 
church  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
church,  adopting  the  Presbyterian  mode 
of  government,  and,  in  1835  e recti  d  at 
this  place  a  neat  stone  house  for  worship. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kenney,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Notthave  suc- 
cessively been  the  pastors  of  the  church. 
It  has  at  present  no  minister. 

Irish  Corner  is  three  quarters  of  a  milo 
below  HinsdiUville,  at  which  area  tavern 
and  store,  and  also  a  cotton  factory,  not 
now  in  operation.  Between  this  and  Hins- 
diUville is  a  small  Methodist  chapel,  built 
in  1836. 

Walbridgeville,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  above  HinsdiUville  on  the  Wal- 
loomscoik, has  two  paj>er  mills  where 
paper  is  extensively  manufactured  by  up- 
proved  modern  machinery.  It  has  also  a 
saw  mill  and  a  small  woollen  factory . 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  places  in 
this  town.  The  oxyde  of  manganese,  of  the 
variety  called  the  earthy  oxyde,  is  also 
found  in  connexion  with  brown  hematite. 
Its  color  is  brownish  black.  Radiated 
and  compact  varieties  also  occur.  It  is  very 
abundant.  The  yellow  oxyde  of  iron,  or 
yellow  ochre  is  also  found  in  abundance 
in  this  town.  It  is  a  good  article  for  com- 
roon  uses,  and  about  100  tons  are  annual- 
ly prepared  and  sent  to  market.  Marble, 
inarrjiesion  limestone,  argillacious  slate, 
and  hornstone  are  also  found.  The  mar- 
ble is  worked,  but  not  to  a  large  extent. 
Mount  Anthony,  in  the  south  west  part 
of  the  town,  is  a  considerable  elevation. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  a  mile 
from  the  centre  village,  is  a  cavern,  which 
is  a  considerable  curiosity.  Stalactites 
are  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  also 
incrust  the  sides  of  the  cave.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  692;  cattle,  2,66i); 
sheep,  9,578;  swine,  2,138  ;  wheat,  bu. 
2,185;  barley,  939;  oats,  30,399;  rye, 
3,852;  buck  wheat,  1,213;  Indian  corn, 
16,000  ;  potatoes,  56,475 ;  hay,  tons,  564  ; 
su^ar,  lbs.  7,828;  wool,  26,327.  Popula- 
tion, 3429.  h.  ii. 

Bemki.xgton  Coowtt  lies  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Rutland  county,  east  by  Wind- 
ham county,  south  by  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  and  west  by  Washington  and  Rens- 
selaer counties,  N.  Y.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween 42°  44'  and  43°  18"  north  lat.  and 
between  3°  46'  and  4«  14'  east  long,  and 
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ta  39  miles  long  and  20  wide  at  the  north 
end.  It  contains  about  610  square  miles. 
The  earliest  permanent  settlements,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  in  Ver- 
mont, were  made  in  this  county.  During 
the  revolution,  most  of  the  settlements 
north  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  inhabitants  retreated  into 
these  two  counties.  It  was  in  Benning- 
ton county  that  the  councilsof  safety  held 
most  of  their  meetings.  A  considerable 
art  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and 
roken.  The  waters  flow  from  it  in  all 
directions.  From  the  southeast  part  they 
fall  into  Deerfield  river,  and  from  the 
southwest  into  Hoosic  river.  The  Batten- 
kill  receives  most  of  the  waters  from  the 
north  part,  but  some  fall  into  West  river, 
some  into  Otter  creek,  and  some  into 
Wood  creek.  The  land,  except  on  the 
mountains,  is  excellent  for  tillage  and 
produces  fine  crops.  The  streams  afford 
many  valuable  mill  and  other  water  priv- 
ileges. There  is  a  range  of  granular 
limestone  or  marble  extending  through 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  which  is 
wrought  in  several  places.  Its  color  is 
usually  white.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
lead  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bennington  and 
Manchester,  which  are  the  shire  towns. 
The  81  lpreme  Court  sits  alternately  at 
these  places  on  the  2d  Tuesday  after  the 
4th  Tuesday  in  January.  The  Connty 
Court  sits  at  Manchester,  on  the  2d  Tues- 
day in  June,  and  at  Bennington,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  December.  Statistics  of 
1840— Horses,  3397;  cattle,16,879;  »heep, 
104,721;  swine,  9,906  :wheat,  bu.  12,959; 
barley,  1,540;  oats,  137,837;  rye,  25,671; 
buckwheat,  16,071  ;  Indian  corn,  70,246; 
potatoes,  564,279 ;  hay,  tons,  42,907 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  180,986;  wool,  223,674  ;  iron, 
Ions,  1,829;  furnaces,  5;  woolen  facto- 
ries, 4;  cotton,  3  ;  population,  16,879. 

Bznao*,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Rutland  county,  in  lat  43°  42', 
and  long.  3a  46'.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Orwell,  east  by  Hubbard  ton,  and  a  small 
part  of  Sudbury  and  Castleton,  south  by 
Fair  Haven  and  West  Haven,  and  west 
by  lake  Champlain,  being  opposite  Put- 
nam, in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  It 
lies  12A  miles  east  of  north  from  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  25  miles  north  of  west  from 
Rutland,  and  25  west  of  south  from  Mid- 
dlebury.  Benson  contains  25,214  acres, 
was  granted  October  27,  1779,  and  char- 
tered to  James  Meacham  and  Ezekiel 
Blair,  May  5,  1780  *  The  settlement  of 
the  town  was  commenced  1783,  by  Messrs. 

*Tho  name  waa  jfiven  by  Mr.  Mearham  in  honor 
or  a  revolutionary  officer  by  the  name  of  Benton,  for 
wfcflM  hs  bad  great  reepect. 
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I  Barber.  Durfce,  and  Noble.  Mr.  Dur- 
fee  came  into  town  and  made  some  im- 
provements before  the  revolution,  but  was 
driven  off.  The  town  was  organized  about 
the  year  1786,  and  Allen  Goodrich  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  Chauncey  Smith 
first  representative.  In  171)0,  a  congre- 
gational church  was  organized  here,  over 
which  the  Rev.  Dan  Kent  was  ordained, 
September  5th,  1792.  Since  that  time, 
besides  several  partial  awakenings,  there 
have  been  three  very  general  revivals  of 
religion.  The  first  began  in  1804,  and  du- 
ring this  and  the  succeeding  year,  160 
were  added  to  this  church ;  the  next  was 
in  1816,  when  130  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  the  third  in  1821,  when  there 
was  an  addition  of  160  members.  During 
the  last  9  years  the  church  has  been  much 
diminished  by  emigration.  It  has  formed 
one  entire  colony,  which  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1832  and  settled  on  the  Du  Page 
river,  about  25  miles  west  of  Chicago,  111. 
Many  more  have  since  emigrated  to  that 
and  other  places  at  the  west,  so  that,  al- 
though 261  members  have  been  added, 
since  the  settlement  of  the  present  pastor, 
to  the  218  then  belonging  to  this  church, 
the  present  number  is  only  240.  Of  the 
above  additions  to  the  church,  about  120 
were  in  1829,  '30,  and  '31.  The  Rev.  Dan 
Kent  was  dismissed,  July  11,  1828,  and 
died  July  21, 1835.  The  Rev.  D.  D.  Fran- 
cis, the  present  pastor,  was  ordained  July 
29,  1829.  The  Congregational  meeting 
house  is  a  handsome  building,  66  feet 
long,  42  wide,  standing  in  a  small  but 
pleasant  village  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  was  completed  about  the  year 
1800.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church 
which  was  organized  at  an  early  period, 
which  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bryant.  They  erected  a  neat 
and  commodious  house  of  worship  in  the 
village  in  1841.  The  Methodist  church, 
consisting  of  90  members,  also  erected  a 
convenient  house  of  worship  in  1841  in 
the  village.  The  Rev.  S.  Stiles  is  their 
present  preacher.  The  canker  rash  pre- 
vailed in  this  town  about  the  year  1796, 
and  was  very  mortal.  The  epidemic  of 
1812  was  also  very  distressing.  It  carried 
off  60,  nearly  all  heads  of  families,  in  the 
space  of  60  days.  The  practicing  phy- 
sicians are  Doctors  Cooley,  Ransom,  and 
Howard.  Hubbardton  river  runs  through 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  affording 
several  good  mill  privileges.  In  the  N. 
E.  corner  is  a  considerable  pond  of  clear 
water,  which  abounds  with  trout,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Hubbardton  river. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  agreeable 
and  wholesome  water.  A  few  springs  are 
slightly  impregnated  with  medicinal  pro- 
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perties,  one  of  which  is  beroining  a  place 
of  resort  for  invalids.  The  timber  is 
beech,  maple,  pine,  and  hemlock,  inter- 
spersed with  oak,  ash,  and  wulnut.  The 
soil  is  mostly  clay.  A  range  of  slate  from 
1  to  2JJ  miles' wide, passes  through  the  town 
from  north  to  south,  furnishing  a  good 
share  of  upland  for  tillage.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  N.  E.  from  the  meeting-house 
is  a  bog  of  marl,  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  fuller's  earth.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  town  is  a  swamp,  from  which  a  stream 
issues,  and,  after  running  a  short  distance, 
passes  under  a  considerable  hill.  It  runs 
completely  through  the  bane  of  the  hill,  a 
distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
mean  width  of  the  lake,  on  the  west  line 
of  the  town,  is  about  half  a  mile.  The 
widest  place  is  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  is 
just  north  of  Stoney  Point  landing,  which 
is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  west 
side  of  the  town.  There  are  two  landing 
places,  Kinyan's  bay  and  Gibbs'  landing, 
where  the  steamboats  touch  for  passen- 
gers, and  where  store  houses  are  erected- 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  val- 
ley near  the  centre  of  the  town.  There 
are  in  town  12  common  and  one  select 
school,  2  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  fulling 
mill,  3  stores,  4  taverns,  and  1  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  2f>l  ;  cattle, 
1 ,807 ;  Bhecp,  20,527  ;  swine,  (>03  ;  wheat, 
bu.  2,578  ;  oats,  3,324  ;  rye,  1,3*5  ;  buck- 
wheat/W.) ;  Indian  corn,  5,353  ;  potatoes, 
15,700;  hay,  tons,  5,592;  sugar,  lbs.  6,- 
2*5;  wool,  40,048.    Population,  1403. 

Benton's  Gorf.  is  a  tract  of  5000  acres, 
lying  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wind- 
sor county,  now  forming  the  westerly  part 
of  Weston,  granted  to  Samuel  Benton 
and  23  associates,  October  2G,  17*1. 

Bkrkkhiiu:,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Franklin  county,  in  lat.  44° 
58'  and  long.  4*  10',  containing  'Mi  square 
miles.  It  is  50  miles  northwesterly  from 
Montpelier,  and  30  northeasterly  from 
Burlington,  and  is  bounded  north  by  St. 
Armand  in  Canada,  east  by  Richford, 
south  byEnosburgh,and  west  by  Franklin. 
This  township  was  granted  to  Wm.  Good- 
rich, Barzilla  Hudson,  Charles  Dibble, 
and  their  associates,  March  13,  1780,  and 
was  chartered  by  the  name  of  Berkshire, 
June  22,  17*1.*  The  settlement  of  tins 
town  was  commenced  in  1702  by  Job  Bar- 
ber. Stephen  Royce,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Franklin,  Daniel 
Adams,  Jonathan  Carpenter,  and  Phine- 
has  Heath,  moved  their  families  here  in 
1793,  and  from  this  time  the  settlement 
advanced  with  considerable  rapidity.  El- 
ihu  M.,  son  of  Stephen  Royce,  was  born 
in  1793,  and  was  the  first  child  born  in 
town.    The  town  was  organized  in  1794, 


and  David  Nutting  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  town  was  first  represented,  in  1796, 
by  Stephen  Royce.  The  religious  denom- 
inations arc  Congrcgationalists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  and  Episcopalians.  There 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  in 
East  and  the  other  in  West  Berkshire. 
The  former  was  organized,  Oct.  8,  1*20, 
and  has  a  house  of  worship  ;  the  other  ma- 
ny years  earlier,  and  has  a  share  in  a  house 
of  worship.  The  Episcopal  church,  call- 
ed Calvary  Church,  is  in  East  Berkshire, 
and  was  organized  about  1*20.  Their 
house  of  worship  was  consecrated  Oct.  1, 
1*23.  The  ministers  who  have  labored  in 
this  parish  are  the  Rev.  J.  Clap,  Rev.  J. 
Gray,  Rev.  R.  Peck,  Rev.  L.  McDo- 
nald, and  Rev.  J.  Obear.  Present  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Moore  Bingham.  Commu- 
nicants, 50.  Missisco  river  runs  through 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  and  re- 
ceives Trout  river  near  the  line  of  Enos- 
burgh.  On  these  streams  is  some  fine  in- 
tervale. Pike  river  enters  the  township 
from  Canada,  and,  alter  taking  a  circuit 
of  several  miles,  and  affording  here  some 
of  the  finest  mill  seats  in  the  country,  re- 
turns again  into  Canada.  On  Pike  river, 
in  this  town,  are  several  mills.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  generally  good.  Its  sur- 
face is  diversified  with  gentle  swells  and 
vales,  but  does  not  rise  into  mountains. 
It  is  well  watered  with  brooks.  The  tim- 
ber is  mostly  beech,  maple,  bass,  elm,  and 
hemlock.  The  rocks  abound  with  epidote. 
There  are  1  grist  mill,  4  saw  mills,  and  1 
fulling  mill.  Statistics  of  1*40. — Horses, 
298;  cattle,  1,902;  sheep,  3,7**  ;  swine, 
532;  wheat,  //«.  3.**4  ;  barley,  53;  oats, 
5,74(i;  rye,  52;  buckwheat,  735;  Indian 
corn,  2,*76;  potatoes  ;  07,995  ;  hay,  ton*, 
3,*1*;  sugar,  lbs.  31,7*5;  wool,  9,457. — 
Population,  1*1*. 

Bkri.in,  a  post  town  in  Washington 
county,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
state, "in  lat.  44°  13'  and  long.  4"  25'.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Montpelier,  east  by 
Barre, south  by  Northfield  and  a  small  part 
of  Williamstown,  and  west  by  Moretown. 
It  was  chartered  June  *,  1703,  toC.  Gra- 
ham and  others,  and  contains  30  square 
miles.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  17*'),  near  the  mouth  of  Dog  river,  by 
Ebenezer  Sanborn,  from  Corinth,  and  Jo- 
seph Thurber  from  New  Hampshire  ;  both 
of  them  removed  the  next  year  to  Pitts- 
burgh, New  York.  In  January,  17*0, 
Moses  Smith  from  Granby,  Massachu- 
setts, commenced  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  town,  supposing  that  he  was  in  the 
north  west  corner  of  Williamstown.  In 
May,  Daniel  Morse  and  family,  from 
Washington,  and  in  July,  Jacob  Fowler, 
from  Corinth,  removed  to  the  settlements 
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commenced  the  year  before  by  Messrs. 
Sanborn  and  Thurber.  Mr.  Fowler  was 
the  first  settler  who  resided  here  perma- 
nently, or  whose  descendants  lived  in 
town.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Capt. 
Jamrg  Hobart,  Hezekiah  Silloway,  Win. 
Flagg,  Jacob  Black,  Eleazer  Hubbard, 
Zachariah  Perrin,  David  Nye,  Elijah  Nye, 
Jabez  Ellis,  Aaron  Strong,  Joshua  Bay- 
ley,  John  Taplin,  and  James  Sawyer  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  early  settlers 
of  the  town.  The  number  of  families  in 
town  in  1790,  was  21;  in  1795,  65;  in 
1798,85.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
attending  the  first  settlement  of  this  town 
but  what  was  common  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  others.  The  town  was  organized 
March  31,  1791.  David  Nye  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  John  Taplin  first  repre- 
sentative. Abel  Knapp  was  chosen  town 
clerk  in  1795,  which  office  he  has  held  till 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
©ne  year  (ldl")).  The  people  of  this  town 
are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  being 
so  situated  that  it  is  more  convenient  for 
them  to  patronize  the  tradesmen  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  other  towns  than  their 
own.  The  religious  societies  are  Con- 
gregationalist,  IVlethodist  and  Universal- 
ist.  Rev.  James  Hobart  was  settled  over 
the  Congregationalist  society  in  1798,  and 
dismissed  in  1829.  Rev.  Austin  Hazen 
was  settled  in  1*17,  and  still  continues 
their  pastor.  The  first  meeting  house 
was  erected  1801,  and  burnt  in  the  winter 
of  1837.  A  "union  house,"  owned  prin- 
cipally by  the  Universalist  and  Methodist 
societies,  was  erected  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  and  a  Methodist  house  a  little 
east  of  the  centre  in  1837,  and  a  Congre- 
gationalist house  at  the  latter  place  in 
1838.  The  town  is  watered  by  Winooski 
river,  which  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  northern  boundary  ;  Dog  river  which 
runs  nearly  north  through  the  western 
part  of  the  town ;  Pond  brook  near  the 
centre,  and  Stevens'  branch,  which  runs 
across  the  northeast  corner.  Before  any 
settlements  were  made  in  this  vicinity,  a 
hunter  by  the  name  of  Stevens,  from  the 
cast  part  of  the  state,  was  found  dead  in 
his  camp  on  the  bank  of  this  stream  near 
its  mouth,  and  was  buried  there ;  hence 
its  name.  In  1812,  Mr.  Daniel  Thomp- 
son, while  digging  a  ditch  on  his  farm, 
ploughed  up  human  bones,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Stevens'.  They 
were  carefully  collected  and  buried.* 
Berlin  Pond  is  a  little  southeast  of  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  in  two  bodies  of 
water,  being  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  ; 

♦There  is  a  notice  of  this  in  the  lint  edition  of 
the  fJaerttror,  tinder  the  name  of  Barre.   He  died  in 
this  town  and  it  i»  supposed  thnt  his  camp  was  on  | 
the  farm  owni  l  bj  Mr.  Thompron. 
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is  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  fish  in  this  pond  are  princi- 
pally Pi'rAerci*.  When  the  settlement  of 
this  town  was  commenced,  the  dace  was 
the  only  fish  found  in  this  pond.  About 
1 803,  some  trout  were  put  into  it,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  became  quite 
plentiful,  some  of  them  weighing  4  or  5 
pounds.  Pickerel  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced, and  as  these  have  multiplied  the 
others  have  disappeared.  Thero  is  a  me- 
dicinal spring  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  town  and  another  in  the  west  part, 
but  they  have  not  gained  much  celebrity. 
The  town  is  somewhat  broken,  yet  it  con- 
tains much  very  good  and  handsome  til- 
lage land.  There  is  considerable  inter- 
vale on  Winooski  and  Dog  river  and  Ste- 
vens' branch.  The  timber,  west  of  Dog 
river,  is  a  mixture  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
maple,  beach,  birch,  basswood,  and  ash ; 
east  of  that,  principally  hard  wood,  ex- 
cepting in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  and 
streams.  On  a  ridge  of  land  south  of  the 
centre,  is  some  butternut,  and  east  of  the 
pond,  considerable  cedar  and  fir.  Iron 
ore  has  recently  been  discovered  a  little 
east  of  Dog  river,  near  which  place  terrt 
de,  sena  has  been  found  of  good  quality. 
The  town  has  been  generally  very  healthy. 
Occasionally  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  &c.  have  been  epidem- 
ics. The  epidemic  of  1813  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  and  was  fatal  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  We  find  on  record  the  fol- 
owing  list  of  birth  and  deaths,  in  this 
town,  from  1799  to  1813,  inclusive: 


Vcnr. 

Uirtha. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths 

1799 

36 

7 

1807 

45 

12 

1*00 

34 

2 

1808 

50 

15 

1801 

43 

12 

1809 

37 

14 

1802 

36 

25 

1810 

35 

19 

1803 

37 

11 

1811 

47 

22 

1804 

38 

13 

1812 

36 

13 

180.") 

28 

10 

1813 

43 

30 

1806 

39 

6 

( 

There  is  a  small  village  a  little  east  of 
the  centre  of  the  town  containing  from 
15  to  20  dwelling  houses, 2  meeting  hous- 
es, a  Btore,  tavern,  post  office,  grist  and 
saw  mill,  starch  factory,  and  several  me- 
chanics. There  arc  13  school  districts 
and  13 school  houses;  1  mercantile  store, 
1  machine  shop,  5  carpenters  and  joiners,, 
4  blacksmiths,  and  8  shoemakers.  Statis- 
tics of  1840  —Horses,  414  ;  cattle  2,266  ; 
sheep,  7,097;  swine,  956;  wheat,  bu. 
2,510;  barley,  110  ;  oats,  20,335 ;  rye, 
155;  buck  wheat  1,915  ;  In.  corn,  7,182; 
potatoes,  83,734  ;  hay,  tons,  1,232 ;  sugar* 
lbs.  29,175;  wool,  14,617.  Population* 
1598.  ii.h.d. 
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Bernard  the  charter  name  of  Barnard. 
See  Barnard 

Bethel,  a  poet  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Windsor  county,  in  lat.  43*  50' 
and  long.  4°  21'.    It  is  bounded  northerly 
by  Randolph,  easterly  by  Royal  ton,  south* 
erly  by  Stockbridge  and  a  small  part  of 
Barnard,  and  westerly  by  Rochester,  and 
is  30  miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and 
the  same  distance  northwest  from  Wind- 
sor.   An  association  was  formed  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.  December  20,  1777,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  "settlement  on 
White  river  and  its  branches."    They  ac- 
cordingly petitioned  the   legislature  of 
Vermont,  in  March  177tf,  for  the  grant  of 
.a  township  to  be  called  Bethel,  in  which 
'they  say  that  they  44  understand  that  said 
lands  were  granted  by  the  late  governor 
of  New  York  counter  to  the  royal  procla- 
mation, to  certain  persons,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  now  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  enemies  of  the 
American  states."    A  grant  was  obtained 
March  18,  1778,  and  the  township  was 
chartered  to  John  I'ayne,  John  House, 
Dudley  Chase,  and  others,  Dec.  23, 1779, 
containing  36  square  miles.    This  was  the 
first  township  chartered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Vermont.    The  settlement  of  this 
town  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1770 
by  Benjamin  Smith.    The  next  year  he 
was  joined  by  Joel  Marsh,  Samuel  Peak, 
Seth  Chose,  Willard  Smith,  and  David 
Stone.    Asa,  son  of  Benjamin  Smith  was 
born  September  6,  1780.    He  was  the 
first  child  born  in  the  town  and  is  now 
living  here.    David  Stone  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Indians  at  the  timo  of  their 
•descent  upon  Barnard,  August  0,  1780. 
A  small  stockade  fort  was  built  here  at 
■the  commencement   of  the  settlement, 
ft  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  west  vil- 
lage on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  garrison  was  commanded  by  Captain 
SafFord.  The  town  was  organized  in  1782, 
and  Barnabas  Strong  was  first  town  clerk. 
The    religious  societies  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,   Episcopalians,  Universalis*^, 
Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Thos. 
Russell  was  settled  by  the  Congregation- 
Rlists  in  1790,  and   dismissed  in  J 704. 
From  that  time  they  had  no  settled  minis 
ter  till  March  22,  1837,  when  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Abbot  was  installed  and  he  is 
•their  present  minister.    They  have  a  neat 
well  finished  house  of  worship,  erected  in 
1835.    The  Episcopal  church  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Ogden  in  1702, 
and  received  the  name  of  Christ's  Church. 
From  this  time  up  to  1821,  this  parish  had 
the  occasional  services  oftheRev.  Mr.Og- 
Jen,  the  Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden,  the 
Rev.  Russell  Catlin,  and  the  Rev.  George 
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Leonard.  Bishop  Chase  of  Illinois  also  did 
much  good  here  as  a  lay  reader.  In  1821, 
the  parish  was  regularly  organized,  and 
from  1822  to  1830,  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap  of- 
ficiated here  about  one  half  of  the  time. 
The  Rev.  James  Sabine,  the  present  rec- 
tor, commenced  his  labors  here  in  the  fall 
oflKJO,  and  was  instituted  August  11, 
1831.  The  parish  has  lost  many  mem- 
bers by  emigration — 27  in  one  year.  They 
have  a  commodious  church  and  valuable 
parsonage,  the  former  erected  in  1823, 
and  consecrated  June  23,  1824.  During 
Mr.  Sabine's  ministry  there  have  been 
baptized,  68  ;  confirmed,  75 ;  present  com- 
municants, 100.  The  Universal ist  socie- 
ty was  organized  in  1810.  In  1821  they 
settled  the  Rev.  Kittridge  Haven,  who 
remained  till  1827.  They  were  then  with- 
out a  settled  minister  till  1832,  when  the 
Rev.  Eri  Garfield,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled.  Their  house  of  worship  is 
of  brick,  built  in  1816,  and  situated  in  the 
west  village.  There  ore  at  the  east  vil- 
lage a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  society, 
and  a  Methodist  society  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town.  Each  of  these  denomina- 
tions has  a  convenient  house  for  worship. 
The  most  common  diseases  are  the  typhus 
and  lung  fevers  and  dysentery.  Typhus 
fever  prevailed  here  with  great  severity 
in  17i»8  and  in  1800.  Dysentery  also  pro- 
duced considerable  mortality  in  1708  and 
again  in  1822.  But  the  spotted  and  lung 
fevers  of  1812  and  1813  were  much  the 
most  fatal  diseases  which  have  prevailed. 
A  Mr.  Banister  died  here  about  seven 
years  ago,  aged  103.  The  surface  of  the 
town  is  broken,  but  the  soil  is,  in  genera], 
very  warm  and  productive  Timber  on 
the  hills,  hemlock  and  spruce ;  on  the  low 
lands,  principally  beech,  birch  and  maple. 
This  is  an  interesting  field  to  the  geolo- 
gist. Between  the  second  and  third 
branch  are  three  distinct  formations  of 
rock — slate,  granite  and  lime.  The  slate 
dips  to  the  north  and  is  quarried  for  un- 
derpinnings, posts,  &c.  Steatite,  or  soap- 
stone,  of  good  quality  is  abundant  in  the 
west  village,  and  also  in  the  westerly  port 
of  the  town,  and  is  considerably  used  for 
fire-places,  stoves  and  other  purposes. 
Precious  garnets  in  small  but  perfect 
crystal*, and  acicular  crystals  of  hornblend 
are  common  in  mica  slate.  The  princi- 
pal streams  am  White  river,  which  runs 
across  the  southeast  corner  and  its  second 
and  third  branches.  The  second  branch 
but  just  touches  upon  the  northeast 
corner.  The  third  branch  rises  in  Rbx- 
bury,  runs  through  Braintree  and  the 
corner  of  Randolph  into  this  town,  and 
after  running  about  four  miles  within  the 
town,  joins  White  River.  Near  its  mouth 
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BILLTMEAD.  BLACK  CREEK  AND  RIVER. — BLOOM  FIELD.  B0LT05.- — BON  E  A  7.1  S  E  LAKE. 


are  some  very  fine  mill  privileges.  Lo- 
cust creek  falls  into  White  river,  nearly  on 
the  line  between  this  town  and  Barnard. 
There  are  two  villages,  called  the  East 
and  West  village.  The  west  tillage  is  the 
largest  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
third  branch.  It  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble business,  having  several  stores,  tav- 
erns, factories  and  mills,  35  dwelling 
houses,  and  about  250  inhabitants.  The 
east  village  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  township  on  the  second 
branch.  It  contains  two  stores,  a  large 
woollen  factory,  machine  shop,  Ac. — 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  435;  cattle, 
1,594 ;  sheep,  8,930;  swine,  1,149 ;  wheat, 
bu.  2,646  ;  barley,  158 ;  rye,  1,511 ;  Oats, 
12,142  ;  buck  wheat,  3,277  ;  Indian  corn, 
7,184;  potatoes,  50,286 ;  hay,  tons,  4,- 
913 ;  sugar,  lbs.  28,613 ;  wool,  24,335. 
Population,  1886.      d.  c.  A.  o.  n.  p.  a. 

Billtmead. — Name  altered  to  Sutton, 
October  19,  1812.    See  Sutton. 

Black  Creek. — A  considerable  branch 
of  Missisco  river  in  Franklin  county.  See 
Fairfield. 

Black  River.— There  are  two  rivers 
of  this  name  in  Vermont,  one  in  Windsor 
county ,tbe  other  in  Orleans  county.  Black 
River  in  Windsor  county  rises  in  Plym- 
outh and  runs  south  12  miles  into  Ludlow; 
thence  east  II  miles  through  the  centre 
of  Cavendish  into  Weathersfield,  and 
thence  southeast  12  miles  further,  and 
joins  Connecticut  river  in  the  lower  part 
of  Springfield.  This  river  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  natural  ponds  through 
which  it  passes.  It  affords  a  great  num- 
ber of  good  mill  privileges,  and  waters 
about  160  square  miles.  Length  35  miles. 
Black  river  in  Orleans  county  is  formed 
in  Craftsbury  by  the  united  waters  of 
Elligo  and  Hosmer's  ponds  and  Trout 
branch,  and  taking  a  northeasterly  course 
through  Albany,  Irasburgh,  and  Orleans, 
falls  into  the  South  bay  of  lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  in  Newport.  Its  length  is  30 
miles,and  it  waters  about  150  square  miles. 

Bloompield,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  48*  and  long.  5**  18',  and  is  bounded 
northeasterly  by  Lemington,  southeaster- 
ly by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates 
it  from  Columbia,  N.  H.,  southwesterly 
by  Brunswick,  and  northwesterly  by  Lew- 
is. It  lies  60  miles  northeast  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  100  from  Windsor;  and  was 
chartered,  June  29,  1762,  by  the  name  of 
Minehead,  and  contains  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  wa*  commen- 
ced before  tbe  year  1800,  but  the  progress 
of  the  settlement  has  been  slow.  The 
western  and  south  parts  are  watered  by 
Nnlhegan  river.    The  northeastern  parts 
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are  watered  by  two  or  three  small  streams, 
which  fall  into  the  Connecticut.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.  Horses,  44  ;  catUe,  211; 
sheep  377  ;  swine,  109;  wheat,  bu.  315; 
barley,  76  ;  oats  1,163  ;  b'k  wheat  1,083  ; 
rye,  22  ;  Ind.  corn,  242 ;  potatoes,  6,640 ; 
hay,  tons,  450 ;  sugar,  lbs.  7,060  wool, 
642.    Population,  179. 

Boltok,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Chittenden  county,  in  lat.  44°  25'  and 
long.  4°  9*.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Mans- 
field, east  by  Waterbury  and  a  part  of 
Duxbury,  south  by  Huntington,  and  west 
by  Richmond  and  Jericho.  It  was  char- 
tered June  7,  1763,  and  originally  con- 
tained 36  square  miles.  On  the  27th  of 
Oct.  1794,  the  northeast  part  of  Hunting- 
ton was  annexed  to  it.  The  first  settlers 
were  Noah  Dewey,  Peter  Dilse,  James 
Moore,  Thomas  Palmer,  Robert  Stinson, 
and  John  and  Robert  Kenedy.  The  town- 
ship was  first  regularly  surveyed  in  1800 
by  John  Johnson,  Esq.  It  lies  midway  be- 
tween Montpelier  and  Burlington,  its  punt 
office  being  18  miles  from  each.  The 
town  is  very  mountainous  and  broken, 
and  but  a  small  part  of  it  capable  of  being 
settled.  Winooski  river  runs  through  the 
town  from  east  to  west,  and  along  the 
banks  of  this  stream  nearly  all  the  inhab- 
itants reside.  Tbe  river  receives  several 
branches  in  this  town,  both  from  the  north 
and  south.  The  township  lies  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  Winooski  turnpike  posses  through 
it  along  the  north  bank  of  Winooski  river. 
Statistics  of 1840.— Horses,  88;  cattle,  544; 
sheep,  2,228;  swine,  78 ;  wheat,  bu.  961; 
oats,  3,857;  rye,  21 ;  b'k  wheat,  858 ;  corn, 
2,174 ;  potatoes,  13,400  ;  hay,  tons,  1,116; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,215;  wool,  6,081.  Popula- 
tion, 470. 

Bombaxike  Lake.    See  Castleton. 

Bradford,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Orange  county  ,in  lat.  44*  and  long. 
4°  46',  bounded  north  by  Newbury,  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Piermont,  N.  H.,  south  by  Fairlee 
and  West  Fairlee,  and  west  by  Corinth. 
Three  thousand  acres  of  this  town,  lying 
on  Connecticut  river,  wers  granted  by 
New  York  to  Sir  Harry  Moore,  an  \  by 
him  conveyed  to  30  settlers.  The  rest  of 
the  land  was  taken  up  by  pitches.  The 
town  was  first  called  Moretown,  but  wns 
altered  to  Bradford,  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature passed  Oct.  23,  1788.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  town  was  commenced  by 
John  Hosmer  in  1765,  near  the  mouth  of 
Wait's  river.  He  was  joined  the  next 
year  by  Sam'l  Sleeper  and  Bennni  Wright, 
and  in  1771  the  number  of  families  in  town 
amounted  to  ten.  The  first  grist  mill  was 
erected  by  John  Peters  in  1772  at  the  falls 
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near  the  mouth  of  Wait's  river,  and  the 
first  saw  mill  by  Benjamin  Baldwin  in 
1774.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record 
was  on  the  4th  of  May,  1773,  and  Stevens 
McConnel  was  then  chosen  town  clerk. 
This  town,  not  having  been  regularly 
chartered,  the  Legislature,  January  22, 
1791,  appointed  Israel  Smith,  Alexander 
Harvey  and  James  Whitelaw,  a  commit- 
tee to  deed  the  land  to  the  settlers  *  The 
first  meeting  house  in  town  was  built  in 
1791,  by  the  Baptists  under  Elder  Rice. 
His  church  embraced  members  from  sev- 
eral towns  on  both  sides  Connecticut  riv- 
er. The  second  meeting  house  was  built 
by  the  Congregationalists  in  1793,  who 
settled  the  Rev.  Gardner  Kellogg,  Sept. 
2,  1795.  He  was  dismissed  April  6,  1809, 
and  in  1815  the  Rev.  Silas  McKeen  was 
settled  over  this  church  and  continued 
several  years.  The  two  first  meeting 
houses  have  both  been  taken  down.  There 
are  at  present  four  houses  for  worship, 
one  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists, 
one  to  the  Christains,  one  to  the  Metho- 
dists, and  a  union  house.  The  lands  for 
the  first  settled  minister  were  divided,  200 
acres  to  the  Congregationalists,  and  100 
acres  to  the  Baptists.  Wait's  river,  the 
principal  stream  in  town,  enters  it  from 
the  west  in  two  branches,  and  passing 
through,  in  an  easterly  direction,  empties 
into  Connecticut  river,  affording  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  mill  privileges.  Hall's 
brook  and  Roaring  brook,  are  considera- 
ble streams,  which  enter  the  town  from 
Newbury  and  pass  through  the  corner  of 
it  into  the  Connecticut.  Smaller  streams 
are  numerous,  and  several  medicinal 
springs  have  been  discovered,  but  are  of 
little  note.  The  surface  of  the  town  is 
somewhat  broken.  A  handsome  and  fertile 
strip  of  intervale  skirts  Connecticut  river, 
and  there  is  much  good  land  in  other 
parts.  There  is  no  waste  land  with  the 
exception  of  30  or  40  acres  on  Wright's 
mountain.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town  is  situated  Wright's  Mountain, 
sometimes,  erroneously  called  Virgin 
Mountain.  In  this  mountain  is  a  cavern 
called  the  Devil's  Dm,  which  has  several 


*  We  hnvo  received  from  John  McDuffec,  Esq.  of 
Bradford  a  ver  j  minute  and  full  account  of  the  con- 
fiding granti  and  claims  to  the  lands  in  Bradford 
mod  tite  neighboring  towns,  and  of  the  surreys  which 
were  undertaken  by  the  various  claimants.  The  in- 
teresting facts  which  are  embracod  in  his  communi- 
cation are  highly  worthy  of  preservation,  and  we  re- 
grot  that  we  have  not  room  to  insert  the  article  en- 
tire. It  appears  that  the  lands  in  this  vicinity  were 
granted  both  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  and 
that  the  townships  were  surveyed  and  claimed 
under  charters  from  both  provinces,  which  produced 
much  trouble  and  vexatious  litigation.  A  portion  of 
the  substance  of  Mr.  McL>u  floe's  communication 
will  be  found  in  our  account  of  Connecticut  river, 
Cor  mil.,  Ax. 
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apartments,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  human  beings.  In  the  east 
part  of  the  town  is  a  considerable  precipice 
called  Howell's  Ledge.  The  timber  is 
principally  pine,  sugar  maple,  oak,  beech, 
and  hemlock.  Bradford  academy  was  in- 
corporated and  the  building  erected  in 
1  -Jo.  It  has  a  male  and  female  depart- 
ment, with  permanent  teachers.  The 
school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
yearly  attendance  is  about  200.  The 
present  bead  teachers  are  Mr.  M.  P.  Case, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont* 
and  Miss  Martha  A.  Rogers,  formerly  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  school  derives  a  por- 
tion of  its  support  from  the  county  gram- 
mar school  lands,  but  depends  chiefly  up- 
on the  charge  for  tuition.  At  the  princi- 
pal falls  in  Wait's  river,  about  half  a  mile 
from  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut,  is 
a  small  but  flourishing  Tillage.  On  the 
falls,  which  afford  some  of  the  best  mill 
privileges  in  the  state,  are  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  furnace  for  casting  ploughs,  stoves, 
&c.  two  whetstone  factories,  two  machine 
shops,  and  an  extensive  paper  mill.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  the  village  contains, 
besides  stores,  mechanies  shops,  &c.,  ■ 
meeting  house,  an  academy,  77  dwelling 
houses,  and  101  families.  On  Wait's  riv- 
er, about  two  miles  above  the  village,  is  a 
saw  mill  and  woollen  factory.  The  first 
artificial  globes  ever  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  were  made  here  about  the 
year  1812,  by  Mr.  James  Wilson.  After 
a  labor  of  several  years,  Mr.  W.  &.  Sons, 
succeeded  in  bringing  their  globes  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  established 
a  manufactory  of  them  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  389  ;  cattle,2,100 ;  sheep,  9,388; 
swine,  1,350  ;  wheat,  bu.  3,464  ;  barley, 
76  ;  oats,  21,832;  rye,  1,118  ;  back  wheat, 
1,007;  Indian  corn,  8,455  ;  potatoes,  48,- 
178 ;  hay,  tons,  3,932  ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,387 ; 
wool,  16,424.    Population,  1655. 

Bradlevvale,  an  unorganised  town- 
ship in  the  eastern  part  of  Caledonia 
county,  having  Victory  on  the  northeast, 
Concord  on  the  southeast  and  Kirby  on 
the  west.  It  was  chartered  to  Thomas 
Pearsall,  Jan.  27, 1791,  and  contains  3,936 
acres,  and  was  incorporated  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  town,  excepting 
that  of  representation,  Oct.  29,  1803.  It  is 
watered  by  Moose  river,  which  passes 
through  it  near  the  centre,  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  joins  the  Passumpsic  at 
St.  Jonhsbury.  Statistics  of 1840.— Horses, 
10;  cattle,  41;  sheep,  88;  swine,  19; 
wheat,  6a.  31 ;  barley,  60 ;  oats,  300 ;  rye, 
10  ;  buckwheat,  78 ;  Indian  corn,  63 ;  po- 
tatoes, 1,155;  hay,  Ions,  83;  sugar,  /&*. 
1,700;  wool,  197.    Population,  50. 
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Braintree,  a  township  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Orange  county,  in  Int.  43° 
58'  and  long.  4°  19',  bounded  northerly 
by  Roxbury  and  Brookfield,  easterly  by 
Randolph,  southerly  by  Bethel,  and  wes- 
terly by  Granville.  It  is  21  miles  south- 
westerly from  Montpelier,  and  36  north- 
west from  Windsor.  This  township  was 
granted  November  2,  1780,  and  was  char- 
tered to  Jacob  Spear,  Levi  Davis  and  oth- 
ers, August  1,  1761.  It  originally  con- 
tained 36  square  miles.  The  settlement 
of  the  town  was  commenced  about  the 

J ear  1783,  by  Silas  Flint,  Samuel  Bass, 
acob  and  Samuel  Spear  and  others,  emi- 
grants from  Braintree  and  Sutton,  Mass. 
8.  Flint's  wife  was  the  first  woman  who 
came  into  the  town  and  received  in  con- 
sequence a  present  of  100  acres  of  land 
from  the  proprietors.  Hiram,  son  of  Sam- 
uel Bliss,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
The  first  proprietors'  meeting  held  within 
the  town  was  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Spear, 
September  19,  1786.    The  town  was  or- 
ganized March  7, 1788,  and  Elijah  French 
was  first  town  clerk.    It  was  first  repre- 
sented by  Isaac  Nichols  in  1791.    The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregation- 
alists,  Baptists  and  Christians.    The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  Dec. 
25, 1794,  and  at  first  consisted  of  8  mem- 
bers. The  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland  was  set- 
tled ever  it  in  March,  1801,  and  dismissed 
April  22,1807.  Sept. 22,l807,the  Rev.  Am- 
mi  Nichols,  the  present  pastor,  was  settled 
over  it.    In  1801,  they  erected  a  commo- 
dious meeting  house  upon  what  is  called 
Quaker  hill.    Elder  Elijah  Huntington 
was  settled  over  the  Baptist  church  in 
June,  1800.    They  have  a  meeting  house 
at  the  branch,  erected  about  the  year  1813. 
There  is  a  society  of  Christians,  who 
have  a  meeting  house  erected  about  the 
year  1816,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town, 
and  also  some  Methodists.    Mrs.  Dorcas 
Nichols  died  in  this  town  in  1841,  aged 
105.    The  town  has  in  general  been  very 
healthy.  It  is  watered  by  the  third  branch 
of  White  river,  and  Ayers'   and  Mill 
brook,  its  tributaries.    They  arc  all  suffi- 
cient for  mills.  Ayers'  brook  rises  in  Rox- 
bury and  Brookfield,  waters  the  north- 
east part  of  the  town,  and  after  receiv- 
ing Mill  brook  from  the  west,  unites 
with  the  third  branch  of  White  river, just 
below  the  west  village  in  Randolph.  Be- 
tween Ayers'  brook  and  the  third  branch, 
is  a  large  swell  of  land,  and  when  Mr.  Eb- 
enezer  Waters  was  surveying  the  township 
he  said  to  those  with  him,  "  We  will  sit 
down  here  and  dine  with  our  hats  on  and 
call  it  Quaker  Hill."  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  known  by  that  name.    Between  the 
Aird  branch  and  the  head  of  White  river, 


is  a  considerable  mountain,  which  ren- 
ders that  part  of  the  township  incapable 
of  settlement.  According  to  tradition, 
Ayers'  brook  derives  its  name  from  a  per- 
son by  the  name  of  Avers,  who,  having 
run  away  from  New  England,  became  a 
guide  to  the  French  and  Indians  in  their 
expeditions  against  the  English,  but  who 
was  taken  and  executed  near  this  stream, 
about  the  year  1755.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  418  ;  cattle,  1,670;  sheep,  6, 180; 
swine,  1,120;  wheat,  bu.  3,680 ;  barley, 
465;  oats,  1,218;  rye,  1,080;  b'k  wheat, 
1,345;  Ind.  corn,  4,880;  potatoes,  42,010; 
hay,  tons,  3,581;  sugar,  lbs.  18,800 ;  woo), 
12,860.    Population,  1332. 

Brandon,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Rutland  county,  40  miles  northwest 
from  Windsor,  40  southwest  from  Mont- 
pelier, and  65  north  from  Bennington,  in 
lat.  43«  48'  and  long.  3°  59'.    It  is  bound- 
ed  north  by  Leicester,  cast  by  Goshen 
and  Chittenden,  south  by  Pittsford,  and 
west  by  Sudbury  and  a  small  part  of  Whi- 
ting.    It  wu  chartered  by  the  name  of 
Ncshobe,  October  20,  1762,  and  contains 
22,756  acres.    The  name  was  altered  to 
Brandon,  October  20,  1784.   The  settle- 
ment of  the  town  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1775  by  John  Whelan,  Noah  Strong, 
David  June,  Jedediah  Winslow,  Amos 
Cutler,  and  others.    Mr.  Cutler  was, 
however,  the  only  person  who  remained 
in  town  during  the  following  winter.  He 
lived  the  whole  winter  here  entirely  a- 
lone,  without  being  visited  by  a  human 
being.    In  1777,  the  town  was  visited  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  killed  two  men, 
George  and  Aaron  Robins,  made  prison- 
ers of  most  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and 
set  fire  to  their  dwellings  and  to  a  saw 
mill  which  they  had  erected.  Joseph 
Barker,  his  wife,  and  a  child  eighteen 
months  old,  were  among  the  prisoners. 
Mrs.  Barker,  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
traverse  the  wilderness,  was  set  at  liberty 
with  her  child.    The  next  night,  with  no 
other  shelter  than  the  trees  of  the  forest 
and  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  with  no 
other  company  than  the  infant  above  nam- 
ed, she  had  another  child.  She  was  found 
the  following  day  and  removed  with  her 
children  to  Pittsford.    Mr.  Barker  was 
carried  to  Middlebury,  where,  feigning 
himself  sick,  he  succeeded  in  the  night  in 
making  his  escape,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Pittsford.    The  town  was  organized  about 
the  year  1784,  and  Gideon  Horton  waa 
first  town  clerk.    The  religious  denom- 
inations are   Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists  and  Episcopalians.  The 
first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  Isaao 
Webb.     He  was  settled  by  the  Bap- 
tist church  and  soeitey  about  the  yeax 
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1788.  The  Baptist  society,  which  is  nu- 
merous, erected  a  commodious  and  ele- 
gant church  in  1832,  a  figure  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  part  second,  page  185.  It 
haw  been  for  some  time  under  the  pasto- 
ral care  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Thomas.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
September  23,  1785,  but  had  no  settled 
minister  till  1702,  when  they  settled  the 
Rev.  Enos  Bliss.  His  successors  have 
been  the  Rev.  Ebencser  Hebard,  from 
January  3,  1800,  to  September  7,  le20 ; 
the  Rev.  Beriah  Green,  from  April  16, 
1823,  to  May  11,  1820;  the  Rev.  Ira  In- 
graham,  from  September  1,  1830,  to  Feb. 
17,  1836;  and  the  Rev.  Harvey  Curtis, 
from  February  17,  1836,  to  December  15, 
1840.  The  Episcopal  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1839,  under  the  name  of  St.  Thom- 
as' Church.  Their  minister  is  the  Rev.  Jo- 
siah  Perry.  They  are  erecting  a  neat 
gothic  church  the  present  season.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  generally  lev- 
el. The  Green  Mountains  lie  along  the 
east  line,  and  present  some  lofty  summits. 
The  principal  streams  are  Otter  creek, 
which  runs  through  the  town  from  south 
to  north,  and  Mill  river,which  rises  among 
the  mountains  in  Goshen  and  enters  this 
town  from  the  east.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  Mill  river  receives  the  waters 
of  a  small  pond,  called  Spring  pond,  and 
becomes  a  considerable  mill  stream.  In 
this  stream  are  several  falls,  which  afford 
excellent  sites  for  mills  and  other  ma- 
chinery. It  runs  about  ten  miles  and 
falls  into  Otter  creek  about  a  mile  from 
the  village.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  vari- 
ous, but  generally  a  light  loam,  easily  til- 
led and  very  productive.  The  eastern 
part  is  an  extensive  pine  plain  and  is  con- 
sidered poor  land ;  yet,  by  proper  atten- 
tion, it  is  converted  into  good  farms.  The 
western  part  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam. 
The  alluvial  flats,  or  intervale,  along  Ot- 
ter creek  in  this  town,  are  extensive  and 
beautiful,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  fertili- 
ty by  any  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  pro- 
duces every  variety  of  timber  common  to 
the  country.  Pine,  oak,  cherry,  sugar 
and  red  maple,  ash  and  cedar  are  found  in 
abundance.  A  bed  of  bog  iron  ore  was 
discovered  in  this  town  about  1810,  which 
is  inexhaustible,  and  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively wrought  for  some  years  past  in- 
to bar  and  cast  iron.  From  seven  to  nine 
tons  of  this  ore  can  be  melted  in  a  quarter 
furnace,  in  24  hours,  yielding  33  per  cent, 
of  soft  grey  iron,  which  is  not  liable  to 
crack  from  the  effects  of  heat,  and,  con- 
sequently, makes  the  best  of  stoves.  Small 
cannon  have  been  made  from  it,  which 
are  bored  with  facility  and  answer  a  good 
purpose.   Ths  bar  iron,  which  is  made 
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from  the  ore,  is  of  the  best  quality.  The 
ore  is  found  by  digging  five  or  six  feet, 
and  is  covered  by  strata  of  sand  and  ocher. 
The  bed  has  been  penetrated  about  100 
feet,  but  its  depth  is  not  known.  Manga- 
nese is  found  here  in  abundance  and  of 
the  best  quality.  Nearly  200  tons  are 
annually  sent  to  market,  much  of  which 
is  exported  to  Europe.  Marble  is  exten- 
sively quarried  and  manufactured,  and  a 
quarry  has  recently  been  opened  which  is 
I  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  Italian 
marble.  About  Ij  mile  east  of  the  vil- 
lage, are  two  caverns  in  limestone  ledges, 
and  about  half  a  mile  apart.  The  descent 
into  the  largest  is  about  18  feet  perpf  n- 
dicular,  into  a  room  16  or  18  feet  square. 
From  this  room  is  a  passage,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  admit  a  middling  sized  person  to 
pass  along  in  a  creeping  posture,  into  an- 
other room  still  larger,  which  has  not  been 
much  explored.  Brandon  Tillage  is 
among  the  most  flourishing  in  the  state. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  is  divided  nearly  equally  by  Mill  riv- 
er. It  is  16  miles  from  Middlebury,  16 
from  Rochester,  16  from  Rutland,  and  16 
from  lake  Cbamplain.  It  contains  130 
dwelling  houses,  3  brick  meeting  houses, 
a  seminary,  100  feet  by  30,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Baptist  denomination,  2 
two-story  brick  school  houses,  and  a  va- 
riety of  iron  works,  mills,  and  other  build- 
ings, and  about  040  inhabitants.  There 
are  in  town,  13  school  districts  and  13 
school  houses,  2  blast  and  2  cupola  fur- 
naces, 1  flouring  mill  and  10  saw  mills,  a 
last  factory,  a  lead  pipe  factory,  &c.— 
Statistics  of  1840  — Horses,  331 ;  cattle, 
1,305;  sheep,  14,001;  swine,546;  wheat, 
bu.  1,408;  barley,  20;  Oats,  7,174;  rye, 
2,803;  buck  wheat,  050;  In.  corn,  10,222; 
potatoes,  26,052;  hay,  tons,  5,172 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  13,586;  wool,  32,758.    Pop.  2,104. 

Brattlkbohocoh,  a  post  town  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Windham  county,  is 
in  lat.  42°  52'  and  long.  4°  25'.  It  is  the 
principal  town  in  the  county  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Dunimerston,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,  which  separates  it  from 
Chesterfield,  N.  H.  south  by  Vernon  and 
Guilford,  and  west  by  Marlborough.  The 
town  was  chartered,  December  26, 1753, 
and  contains  about  34  square  miles.  It  is 
about  100  miles  south  from  Montpelier, 
30  east  from  Bennington,  75  west  from 
Boston,  60  from  Albany  and  300  from 
Washington.  This  town  derives  its  name 
from  Colonel  Brattle,  of  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors.  Fort 
Dummer,  the  first  civilized  establishment 
within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  was 
built  in  1724,  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  town,  on  what  is  now  called  "Dvmmtr 
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Meadows."  Nathan  Willard,  David  Sar- 
geant, David  Sargeant,  Jr.  John  and  Thos. 
Sargeant,  John  Alexander,  Fairhank 
Moore  and  son,  Samuel  Wells  and  John 
Arms  were  among  the  first  settlers,  and 
were  all  from  Massachusetts  except  John 
and  Thomas  Sargeant,  and  John  Alexan- 
der, who  were  oorn  at  Fort  Dumraer. 
John  Sargeant  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  white  person  born  within  the  present 
limits  of  Vermont.  His  father  and  broth- 
er David  were  ambushed  by  the  Indians  ; 
the  former  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  oth- 
er carried  into  captivity,  where  be  adopt- 
ed the  Indian  habits  and  manners,  but  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  friends.  Fair- 
bank  Moore  and  his  son  were  killed  by 
Indians  at  West  river  meadows,  two  miles 
north  of  Fort  Dummer,  and  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  latter,  carried  into  captiv- 
ity. In  1771,Stephen  Greenleaf,  from  Bos- 
ton, having  purchased  what  was  called  the 
Governor's  Farm,  situated  where  the  east 
Tillage  now  is,  opened  a  store  here,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  first  store  within 
the  limits  of  Vermont.  The  time  the  town 
was  organized  is  not  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Doct.  Henry  Wells 
waii  the  first  town  clerk.  Colonel  Samuel 
Wells  was  the  first  representative  for  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  under  the  then 
province  of  New  York.  As  the  transac- 
tions, during  the  celebrated  controversy 
with  New  York,  were  somewhat  similar 
in  several  of  the  old  towns  in  this  vicinity, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of 
Guilford,  Bennington,  &c.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  are  the  most  numerous  de- 
nomination of  Christians.  Their  first  min- 
ister was  the  Rev.  Abner  Reeve.  He  was 
settled  by  covenant  in  the  year  1770,  and 
preached  about  26 years,  when,  by  his  own 
consent,  he  was  succeeded,  in  1794,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Wells,  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, whose  salary  was  yearly  granted  by 
the  town.  He  preached  about  20  years 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1814,  by  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Burge,  who  continued  about  6  years 
and  was  dismissed  by  mutual  consent. 
He  was  succeeded  January  3, 1821,  by  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  L.  Stark,  who  was  dismiss- 
ed April  24,  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Cor  bin  Kidder,  the  present  min- 
ister, who  was  installed  October  15,  1839. 
The  first  meeting  house  was  built  by  the 
town  about  1772.  It  w  as  small  and  a  lar- 
ger one  was  built  in  the  west  village  in 
1785.  A  new  Congregational  parish  be- 
ing formed,  in  1815  they  erected  a  new 
meeting  house  in  the  east  village,  which 
was  dedicated  August  22,  1816,  and  set- 
tled the  Rev.  Jonathan  McGee,  January 
13, 1819.  He  was  dismissed  September 
10, 1834,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
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Charles  Walker,  the  present  incumbent, 
who  was  installed  January  1,  1835.  A 
society  of  Unitarians  erected  a  house  of 
worship  in  the  east  village  in  1831,  which 
was  dedicated  February  22,  ld32,  and 
June  14, 1832,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Addi- 
son Brown,  who  is  their  present  minister. 
There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  each  vil- 
lage, which  are  supplied  by  itinerant 
preachers ;  that  in  the  east  village  erected 
a  chapel  in  1837.  There  is  also  a  Baptist 
society  in  the  east  village,  which  are  about 
erecting  a  house  of  worship.  An  Episco- 
pal parish  was  organized  here  in  1836,  by 
the  Rev.  David  S.  Devens,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  It  consists 
of  only  a  few  families  and  has  had  only 
occasional  ministerial  services.  An  acad- 
emy was  incorporated  in  the  west  village 
in  1801.  The  building  was  originally  56 
by  41)  feet  and  two  stories  high,  to  which 
additions  have  since  been  made.  A  high 
school  was  located  in  the  east  village  in 
1831,  and  is  in  successful  operation  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  David  M.  Kimball.  A- 
raong  the  men  of  this  town  who  are  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  the  state,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Hon.  Samuel  Knight,  Sam- 
uel Wells,  Samuel  Gale,  Samuel  Stearns, 
L.  L.  D.,  Dr.  Henry  Wells,  Micah  Towns- 
end,  Hon.  John  Noyes,  James  Elliot,  Roy- 
al Tyler,  Rev.  Win.  Wells,  D.  D.,  John 
Blake,  John  Steward,  Lemuel  Whitney, 
Jonathan  Hunt,  John  Holbrook,  Joseph 
Clark,  Samuel  Elliot  and  Samuel  Clark. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  considerably 
broken.  A  little  west  of  the  centre  are 
two  elevations  called  Great  and  Littls 
Round  mountain.  They  are  both  accessi- 
ble, and  most  of  the  land  capable  of  culti- 
vation. The  soil  is  similar  to  that  gener- 
ally found  along  the  Connecticut,  consist- 
ing of  intervale,  sand,  loam  and  gravel, 
with  such  timber  as  is  naturally  adapted 
to  them.  The  principal  streams  are  West 
river  and  Whetstone  brook.  The  former 
runs  but  a  short  distance  in  town,  enter- 
ing it  from  Dummerston  and  falling  into 
Connecticut  river  near  the  northeast  cor- 
ner. Whetstone  brook  rises  in  Marlbo- 
rough and  runs  through  Brattleborough 
very  near  the  centre.  This  affords  many 
excellent  water  privileges,  which  are  al- 
ready occupied  by  a  great  variety  of  mills 
and  other  machinery.  Connecticut  river 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  for  about  six 
miles.  It  runs  in  several  places  with  a 
strong  current,  denominated  "  The  swift 
water"  by  the  boatmen.  The  river  ia 
crossed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  east  vil- 
lage, by  a  handsome  bridge,  built  in  1804, 
and  connecting  this  town  with  Hinsdale, 
New  Hampshire.  A  few  rods  above  the 
bridge  is  the  general  landing  place  for 
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merchandise,  which  is  brought  into  town 
by  boat*.  There  are  few  mineral*  worthy 
of  notice.  Actjnolite  is  found  here  in 
steatite.  It  is  in  very  perfect  capillary 
crystals  which  are  grouped  together  in 
different  forms  and  sometimes  radicated. 
Argillaceous  slate  is  very  abundant,  and 
is  quarried  to  considerable  extent.  Mica 
is  found  of  rose  red  color  with  schorl 
in  quartz,  and  abundance  of  schorl  in 
beautiful  crystals,  and  also  the  red  oxyde 
of  titanium.  There  are  two  considerable 
villages,  one  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
Whetstone  brook,  called  the  East  Village, 
and  the  other  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
called  the  West  Village.  The  east  village 
is  one  of  the  most  active  business  places 
in  the  state.  Besides  the  public  buildings, 
the  numerous  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, stores  and  mechanic  shops,  it  con- 
tains a  post  office,  bank,  two  printing  offi- 
ces, 7  water  power  printing  presses,*  and 
the  asylum  for  the  insane. t  Five  daily 
mails  arrive  in  this  village  and  two  others 
less  frequently.  There  is  also  a  post  of- 
fice in  the  west  village,  but  it  is  compara- 
tively a  place  of  little  business.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,375;  cattle,2,120;  sheep, 
2,350:  swine,  1,123;  wheat,  bu.  1,235; 
barley,  73* ;  oats,  9,020  ;  rye,  2,687  ;  b'k 
wheat,  412;  corn,  6,490;  potatoes,  27,480; 
hay,  tons,  3,358 ;  sugar,  lbs.  12,250 ; 
wool,  4,058.    Population,  2623.    «.  o. 

Bridocwater,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
•cm  part  of  Windsor  county,  situated  in 
lat.  43°  37'  and  long.  4°  22',  and  bounded 
north  by  Barnard,  east  by  Woodstock, 
south  by  Plymouth  and  west  by  Sher- 
burne. The  length  of  the  western  bounda- 
ry is,  by  the  charter,  eight  miles,  that  of 
the  eastern  seven  miles  and  a  half,  and  of 
the  northern  and  southern  six  miles  each, 
giving  an  area  of  46£  miles.  Barnard, 
however,  claims  and  is  now  in  possession 
of  a  strip  of  land  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  extending  across  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  and  this  too  under  a  charter 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  dated 
seven  days  later  than  that  of  Bridgewa- 
ter.  Bridgewater  is  45  miles  south  from 
Montpelicr,  17  northwest  from  Windsor, 
and  60  northeast  from  Bennington.  Its 
charter  is  dated  July  10,  1761.  Dea.  Asa 
Jones  surveyed  a  lot  of  land  in  Bridge- 
water,  in  September,  1779,  and  the  next 
winter,  removed  his  family  into  this  town 
from  Woodstock,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
on  handsleds.    This  was  the  first  family 


*  In  18011,  the  lm«im>««  dune  at  Hnlbrook  Sc. 
Fesaenrien  •  p*per  mill,  printing  office  and  binde- 
ry, anwuntod  to  about  (500.000.  Since  that  period 
the  eitalilinhroent  haa  been  transferred  to  the  Typo- 
graphical Compact;,  and  the 
known. 

tFor  ii  n  account  of  the 
page  910. 


in  town.    Mr.  Amos  Mendall  came 
the  spring  following,  May,  1780,  and 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Dea.  Jones.  This 
was  the  first  couple  married,  and  was  the 
second  family  in  town.    Their  daughter, 
Lucy,  was  the  first  child  born.    In  1783, 
Messrs.  Isaiah  Shaw  and  Cephas  Sheldon 
moved  their  families  into  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  they  having  commenced  im- 
provements the  year  before.  Capt.  James 
Fletcher  came  in  with  his  family  about 
the  same  time     In  1784,  settlements  were 
commenced  along  the  river  in  the  south, 
part  of  the  town,  by  the  Messrs.  South- 
gates,  Hawkins  and  Topliff,  and  from  this 
time  the  settlement  proceeded  rapidly  for 
a  number  of  years.    The  first  saw  mill 
was  erected  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
in  1784,  by  Mr.  George  Boyce.  The 
Messrs.  Hawkins  built  one  which  went 
into  operation  in  1785,  and  the  Messrs. 
Soulhgates  another  which  went  into  ope- 
ration soon  after.    The  latter  gentlemen 
also  built  in  1786,  the  first  grist  mill.  Mr. 
Joseph  Boyce  had  the  first  framed  house. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  and  the 
town  organized,  March  30, 1785,  at  which 
time  John  Hawkins  was  chosen  town 
clerk,  Richard  South  gate,  Isaiah  Shaw 
and  James  Fletcher,  selectmen,  and  Jo- 
seph  Hawkins  constable.     The  town 
was  first  represented,  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  John  Hawkins,  in  1784. — 
The  religious  denominations,  in  Bridge- 
water,  are  Cong  re  Rationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Christians  and   Uni verbal- 
ists.  The  Congregational  church  was 
the  first  collected  in  town.    It  was  organ- 
ized January  1,  1793,  and  then  consisted 
of  20  members.    Mr.  John  Ransom  was 
ordained  over  it,  March  4,  1795,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  here  the  greatest  part  of 
the  time  till  1802.    Since  that  period  they 
have  not  had  regular  preaching.  They 
have  a  meeting  house  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  erected  May  1,  1828.  There 
is  another  meeting  house  situated  in  the 
village  in  the  south  part  of  the  tpwn, 
which  was  raised  J  uly  4, 1829,  and  belongs 
principally  to  the  Universal ists.  The  other 
denominations  have  no  houses  for  worship. 
The  Baptist  church  was  orirnnized  Juue6, 
1806,  and  then  consisted  of  11  members. 
It  was  for  more  tban  30  years  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Elder  Nehemiah  Wood- 
ward.   This  town  has,  generally,  been 
very  healthy.    The  dysentery  has,  some- 
times, prevailed  and  carried  off  a  number 
of  children.    In  1813,  the  long  fever  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  degree.    It  swept 
off  great  numbers  of  the  most  respectable 
and  useful  citizens.    Nineteen  persons 
died  in  Bridgewater  of  this  disease  in  the 
month  of  March,  a  | 
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were  heads  of  families.  There  have  been 
no  remarkable  instances  of  longevity, 
Several  have  lived  to  the  age  of  90  years. 
In  August,  18&2,  Mr.  Aaron  Lamb,  while 
•inking  a  well  about  80  rods  north  of  Ot- 
tA  Qaechee  river,  dug  up  a  living  frog,  at 
the  depth  26  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  was  in  a  state  of  torpor  when 
taken  up,  but  revived  after  being  ex- 
posed a  short  time  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  town  is  watered  by  OttA  Qoechee 
river,  which  runs  through  the  south  part, 
and  by  several  Considerable  brandies. 
These  streams  afford  numerous  mill  priv- 
ileges. The  surface  of  this  town  is  un- 
even and  some  parts  rough  and  stoney. 
Along  the  river,  are  tracts  of  valuable  in- 
tervale, and  there  are  many  good  farms 
in  other  parts.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
are,  in  general,  covered  with  spruce  and 
hemlock  ;  the  timber,  on  other  parts,  is 
mostly  maple,  beech,  and  birch.  The 
rocks  are  mica,  and  talco-argillaceoua 
slate,  gneiss,  limestone,  quartz,&c.  There 
is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  steatite,  sit- 
uated nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  manufactured  to  some  extent, 
and  makes  excellent  jambs,  hearths,  dec. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  steatite,  are  large 
quantities  of  beautiful  green  talc.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  several  places.  Garnets 
in  perfect  dodechedral  crystals  are  com- 
mon, and  several  handsome  specimens  of 
rock  crystal,  crystals  of  hornblend  and 
schorl,  have  been  found.  There  is  a 
•mall  village,  on  the  river,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  town  in  which  are  a 
meeting  house,  several  mills,  factories, 
•tores,  and  mechanic's  shops.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  318;  cattle,  1,943; 
sheep,  9,309;  swine,  752,;  wheat,  bush. 
3,165;  barley,  101;  oats  12,628;  rye,  480; 
buck  wheat,  2,119 ;  Ind.  corn,  5,815 ;  po- 
tatoes, 47,215  ;  hay,  tons,  4,541 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  34,725 ;  wool,  21 ,426.    Pop.  1363. 

Bridtort,  a  post  town,  in  the  west  part 
of  Addison  county,  in  lat.  43°  58',  and 
long.  3°  44',  bounded  north  by  Addison, 
east  by  Weybridge  and  Cornwall,  south 
by  Shoreham,  and  west  by  Lake  Chnm- 
piain,  which  separates  it  from  Crown 
Point,  N.  Y.  It  is  eight  miles  west  of 
Middlebury,  35  south  of  Burlington,  and 
41  southwest  of  Montpelier.  It  was  char- 
tered, October  10,  1761,  to  64  proprietors, 
mostly  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  Eph- 
raim  Ooolittle  and  Benjamin  Raymond 
were  active  in  the  early  settlement,  and 
it  contains  about  42  square  miles.  The 
first  attempt  to  settle  the  town,  was  made 
in  1768,  but  was  abandoned  at  that  time 
on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the  New- 
York  claims.  The  first  permanent  settler 
was  Philip  Stone,  who  was  also  the  first 
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colonel  in  the  county.  In  1768,  being  21 
years  of  age,  he  came  from  Grot  on,  Mass., 
to  this  place,  purchased  a  lot  of  land,  and 
commenced  clearing  it.  Two  families,  by 
the  name  of  Richardson  and  Smith,  set- 
tled under  N.  Y.  titles  about  the  same 
time,  and  three  others,  by  the  name  of 
Towner,  Chipman  and  Plumer,  under  N. 
H.  titles.  The  settlers  mostly  retired  be- 
fore Burgoyne  and  his  army  in  1776  and 
'7.  During  the  controversy  with  New- 
York,  no  skirmishing  happened  in  this 
town  between  the  New- York  and  New 
Hampshire  claimants,  buttbe  inhabitants, 
frequently,  aided  their  neighbors  in  the 
adjoining  towns,  in  inflicting  the  cus- 
tomary punishment  of  whipping  upon  the 
Yorkers,  who  refused  to  retire  after  the 
usual  warning.  In  1772,  Ethan  Allen, 
having  been  declared  an  outlaw  by  the 
New-York  government,  and  a  bounty  of- 
fered for  his  apprehension,  called  in  com- 
pany with  Eli  Roberts,  of  Vergennes,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Richards  of  this  town. 
In  the  evening,  six  soldiers  from  Crown 
Point  garrison,  all  armed,  as  were  Allen 
and  Roberts,  stopped  for  the  night.  Mrs. 
Richards  overheard  them  making  their 
arrangement  to  take  Allen  and  get  the 
bounty.  All  was  quiet  till  bed  time,  when 
Mrs.  Richards,  on  lighting  Allen  and 
Roberts  into  another  room,  raised  a  win- 
dow, at  which  they  silently  escaped. 
When  the  soldiers  discovered  that  they 
were  gone,  they  reprimanded  Mrs.  Rich- 
srds  severely  for  favouring  their  escape. 
But  she  replied  that  "  it  was  for  the  safe- 
ty of  her  house,  for  had  they  been  taken 
here,  the  Hampshire  men  would  have 
torn  it  down  over  their  heads."  Novem- 
ber 25, 1773,  Samuel  Smith,  frcm  N.  J., 
moved  his  family  into  town,  having  been 
three  years  in  the  vicinity,  and  his  was 
the  second  family  which  remained  perma- 
nently here.  Philip  Stone  was  married 
the  same  day  to  a  Miss  Ward,  of  Addison, 
whose  family  had  recently  moved  into 
that  town  from  Dover,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Victo- 
ry came  with  his  family,  the  following 
winter.  He  died  on  an  island  in  lake 
George  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  having 
no  person  with  him  but  a  son  14  years  old, 
with  a  skiff.  The  lad  tarried  by  his  dead 
father  till  some  people  came  so  near  that 
he  hailed  them,  who  came  on  shore,  bur- 
ied his  father,  and  took  him  off.  The 
early  settlers  suffered  extremely  from  fe- 
ver and  ague,  and  the  long,  or  lake  fever. 
They  had  no  roads  for  many  years,  ex- 
cept the  lake  and  the  road  from  Charles- 
town  to  Crown  Point,  which  passed 
through  this  town.  Tbey  derived  much 
aid  from  the  garrison  at  Crown  Point,  in 
occasional  supplies  of  provisions  and  other 
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necessaries,  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
cheapness  of  the  land,  it  being  only  about 
$20,  a  right  of  360  acres,  ao  that  the  set- 
tlement continued  slowly  to  advance  till 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in 
1775.  And  then  the  hope  of  its  speedy 
close  induced  most  of  the  settlers  lo  re- 
main  on  their  farms,  for  two  or  three  of 
the  first  years,  except  on  occasional  a. 
larms,  when  they  retired  into  the  county 
of  Rutland  or  Bennington.  A  few  inci- 
dents may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  these  times,  ana  of  the  state  of  the 
families  here  and  in  the  other  towns  in 
thia  part  of  the  state,  during  the  war. 
These  parts  were  frequently  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  the  merciless  Indians, 
who,  generally,  fell  upon  the  settlements 
before  they  had  any  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach. As  they  seldom  molested  wo- 
men and  children,  it  was  customary  for 
the  men  to  flee  into  the  woods  till  the  In- 
dians had  performed  their  work  of  plun- 
der. At  one  time  a  party  of  them  enter- 
ed the  house  of  Mr.  Stone,  giving  him 
but  just  time  to  escape,  and  after  strip- 
ping it  of  every  thing  of  value  to  them, 
the  principal  Sanhoop  put  on  the  finest 
shirt  it  afforded,  and  swaggering  away  to 
the  hogsty,  selected  the  best  hog,  and  of- 
ficiated as  chief  butcher,  flourishing  his 
fine  bloody  sleeves,  while  his  comrades, 
hooping  and  dancing,  carried  it  away  to 
their  canoes.  At  another  time,  a  party 
of  Indians,  coming  up  the  bank,  were  dis- 
covered by  Mrs.  Stone,  in  season  to  throw 
some  things  out  of  a  back  window  into 
the  weeds,  put  a  few  in  her  bosom,  and 
sit  down  to  her  carding.  The  Indians, 
after  taking  what  they  could  find  else- 
where, came  about  Mrs.  Stone  and  the 
children.  One  of  them  seeming  to  sus- 
"pect  that  she  had  some  valuable  articles 
concealed  about  her  person,  attempted  to 
pull  them  from  her  bosom,  whereupon  she 
struk  him  on  the  face  with  the  teeth  side 
of  her  card  so  violently  that  he  withdrew 
his  hand,  while  a  tall  young  savage  was 
flourishing  bis  tomahawk  over  her  head. 
Upon  this  an  old  Indian  cried  out,  "  Good 
squaw,  {rood  squaw,"  and  burst  into  a 
laugh  ot  derision  at  his  companions  for 
being  beaten.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  in  1775,  when  Allen  and 
Warner  were  mustering  the  militia  to 
surprise  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga,  a 
Mr.  Douglass  was  dispatched  to  this  town 
to  procure  aid  in  men,  and  boats,  to  con- 
vey over  the  troops,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  given  in  part  second,  page  33. 
During  the  war  there  were  two  skirmish- 
es in  this  town  between  small  scouts,  in 
which  three  or  four  men  were  killed.  Af- 
ter the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  and  three 
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weeks  before  the  British  evacuated  Ti- 
conderoga, a  party  from  Otter  creek, 
came  out  in  the  night  and  plundered  the 
house  of  a  tory,  by  the  name  of  Prindle, 
who  was  a  neighbor  of  Mr  Stone.  Prin- 
dle,  not  owning  the  house,  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  retreating  on  board  a  British  armed 
vessel  on  the  lake,  implicated  Mr.  Stone 
in  the  robbery  and  burning.  He,  antici- 
pating mischief,  kept  in  the  bushes  near 
the  bank  to  observe  their  movement*, 
where  the  British  discovered  him  and  let 
off  a  volley  of  grape  shot,  which  struck 
among  the  trees  above  him,  and  also  fired 
upon  his  house,  some  of  the  shot  entering 
the  room  where  the  family  was.  They, 
then,  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  took  Mr.  Stone 
and  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Ticondero- 
go  where  he  remained  three  weeks.  Mrs. 
Stone  expecting  he  would  be  sent  to  Que- 
bec, went  to  him  in  a  canoe,  a  distance  of 
12  miles,  with  no  other  company  than  her 
brother,  a  lad  only  ten  years  old,  to  carry 
him  clothes,  leaving  her  two  children,  the 
oldest  but  four  years  old,  alone  at  home. 
She  had  to  tarry  all  night  before  she  could 
gain  admittance.  On  her  return  she  found 
her  children  safe,  the  oldest  having  un- 
derstood enough  of  her  directions  to  feed 
and  take  care  of  the  younger.  In  1778, 
the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  immediate 
peace,  and  being  continually  harrassod, 
mostly  abandoned  the  town.  Nathan  and 
Marshal  Smith,  and  John  Ward,  who  was 
just  married,  however,  staid.  On  the  4th 
of  November,  1778,  they,  being  together, 
were  taken  by  a  party  of  British  under 
Major  Carleton,  who  collected  39  prison- 
ers, men  and  boys,  in  this  vicinity,  to  car- 
ry to  Canada.  He  discharged  two  of  the 
prisoners,  Elijah  G randy  and  Thomas 
Shinkly,  with  a  batteau  to  carry  the  wo- 
men and  children  to  the  Americans,  while 
he  detained  their  fathers,  husbands  and 
older  sons.  The  parting  waa  a  scene 
which  affected  a  sailor's  heart,  and  caused 
him  to  say,  u  I  never  saw  but  one  such 
scene  before,  and  that  was  when  our  fleet 
sailed  for  America,  and  some  leaped  over 
board  to  reach  their  friends  on  shore,  but 
were  pursued  and  brought  back."  Ward 
swung  his  hat  and  cried  to  his  wife  and 
the  rest, 44  JYttver  mind  tl,  tnt  shall  soon  re- 
turn." They  reached  Quebec,  Decem- 
ber 6,  and  were  kept  kept  in  prison  16 
months  and  19  days.  In  the  spring,  after 
two  dreary  winters,  in  which  severaJ  of 
the  party  died,  about  40  of  the  prisoners, 
anion?  whom  were  the  two  Smith?,  Ward 
and  Sturdifit  were  removed  30  leagues 
down*,  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  set  to 
work.  From  this  plsce  eight  of  the  pri- 
soners deserted,  among  whom  were  the 
four  just  named.    Of  these  Sturdifit  was 
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retaken  and  remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
•  close  of  the  war.  The  other  three,  after 
almost  incredible  perseverance  and  suffer- 
ings and  hair-breadth  escapes,  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  fort  at  Pittsford.* 

Bridport  was  organized  March  29, 1764, 
and  J.  N.  Bennet  was  drst  town  clerk.  It 
was  first  represented  in  1786,  by  Nathan 
Manley.    There  are  three  churches  and 
three  meeting  houses  in  town.   The  Con- 
gregational ist  church  was  organized  June 
30,  1790,  and  now  consist*  of  200  mem- 
bers.   Their  meeting  house  stands  in  the 
village,  and  was  dedicated  in  HI 3.  The 
Rev.  Increase  Graves  was  installed  over 
this  church  February  26,  1794.    On  the 
7th  of  June,  1827,  the  Rev.  James  F.  Mc 
Ewen  was  settled  as  colleague  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Graves,  then  advanced  in  age,  and 
December  1,  1829,  both  were  dismissed. 
The  Rev.  Dana  Lamb,  the  present  pas- 
tor, was  settled  February  16,  1831.  The 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1804.  It 
now  consists  of  about  80  members.  Their 
meeting  house  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  lake,  and  their  present  minister 
is  Elder  Alfred  Harvey.   The  Methodist 
society   was   organized  in  1800.  The 
church  consists  of  about  60  members  and 
is  supplied  with  circuit  preaching.  Their 
house  for  worship,  built  in  1821,  is  in  the 
village.    There  has  been  a  small  society 
of  Protestant  Methodists  here.  There 
have  been  several  general  revivals  of  re- 
ligion.   The  first  in  1803,  subjects  about 
100.     The  second  in  1813,  upwards  of 
100  ;  and  the  third  in  1821.    Of  the  fruits 
of  the  latter  about  90  united  with  the 
Congregational  church  and  a  considerable 
number  with  the  other  churches.  There 
were  also  considerable  revivals  in  1831, 
1836,  and  1841.  The  dysentery  prevailed 
here  in  1802,  of  which  16  died.  Of  the  epi- 
demic in  1813,  about  50  died.  In  1822,  25 
died  here  of  the  dysentery.  The  surface  of 
this  town  is  very  level,  and  the  soil,  gen- 
erally, is  a  brittle  marl,orclay.    The  hills 
are  a  loam  and  red  slaty  sandstone.  A 
range  of  shelly  blue  slate  extends  through 
the  town,  lying,  generally,  a  little  below 
the  surface.  The  prevailing  timber,  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  is  oak,  with  white 
and  some  Norway  pine,  along  the  lake 
shore.  In  the  eastern  part  it  is,  principally, 
maple  and  beeeb.  The  raising  of  sheep  has 
been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  for 
several  years  past,  which  accounts  for  the 
decrease  of  population .  This  town  is  poorly 
watered,  there  being  no  durable  mill 
streams,  and  the  springs  and  ground,  gen- 

*  A  fall  and  intarestinf  account  or  tb«*»  transac- 
tion, vi  ia  given  in  lha  firrt  edition  of  oar  Gazetteer, 
bot  art  omitted  here  for  tbe  want  of  room. 
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I  erally,  being  impregnated  with  epsom 
salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  For  family 
use,  rain  water  is,  generally,  employed.  It 
is  preserved  in  large  reservoirs,  or  cisterns 
set  in  the  ground.  Of  the  brackish  water, 
in  this  town,  cattle  are  extremely  fond, 
and  it  serves,  in  a  manner,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  salt.    Some  of  the  springs  are  so 
strongly  impregnated,  that,  in  time  of  low 
water,  a  pailful  will  yield  a  pound  of  the 
salts.    The  discovery  of  these  salts  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  waters  here,  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Chapin,  and  they 
were  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, as  early  as  1790,  but  the  cheapness 
of  the  imported  salts  has  prevented  much 
being  done  at  the  business  for  some  years 
past.    There  is  a  small  but  neat  and 
pleasantly  located  village,  consisting  of 
about  25  dwelling  houses.    The  prospect, 
from  the  "common,"  of  the  mountain 
and  lake  scenery  is  very  fine.    This  town 
has  its  medicinal  spring  impregnated  with 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  similar  to  those 
which  are  so  common  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.    There  are  several  landing 
places  of  goods  on  the  lake  shore,  and  in 
the  town  six  stores,  one  tavern,  one  grist 
and  four  saw  mills,  and  12  school  dis- 
tricts.   Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  452; 
cattle,  4,672 ;  sheep,  27,228 ;  swine,  776 ; 
wheat,  bu.  2,920  ;  barley,  24  ;  oats,  10,700; 
rye,  487  ;  buck  wheat,  629 ;  Indian  corn, 
2,988  ;  potatoes,  15,820  ;  hay,  tons,  11,- 
475  ;  sugar,  lbs.  484  ;  wool,  69,164.  Pop- 
ulation, 1480. 

Briohtoji,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Essex  county,  in  lat.  44°  45',  and 
long.  5°  6'  and  bounded  northerly  by 
Wenlock,  easterly  by  Ferdinand,  south- 
erly by  Newark  and  a  part  of  Westmore 
and  Easthaven,  and  westerly  by  Charles- 
ton. It  was  chartered  August  13,  1781, 
to  Col.  Joseph  Nightingale  and  associates 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  and  contains  23,P70 
acres.  It  was  named  Random  by  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  it  being  a  random 
purchase  from  an  agent  sent  to  Provi- 
dence, from  Vermont.  The  name  was 
altered  to  Brighton  November  3,  1832. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  1823 
by  Enos  Bishop ;  and  John  Stevens  mov- 
ed his  family  into  the  town  in  1825.  The 
settlement  is  mostly  in  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town.  The  town  was  organized  in 
March  1832.  William  Malada  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Timothy  Cory  first  repre- 
sentative. The  township  is  watered  chief- 
ly by  Ferren's  river  and  other  head 
branches  of  Clyde  river,  but  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Passumpsic  and 
Nulhegan  rivers  originate  here.  Pitkin's 
pond  and  Knowlton  lake  discharge  their 
waters  through  Clyde  river".  This  is  con- 
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■idered  a  very  good  township  of  land,  and  I 
contains  much  excellent  white  pine  tim- 
ber with  several  fine  mill  sites.  Two  saw 
mills  and  one  shingle  mill  hare  been 
erected,  and,  at  Aldnch's  mills  on  Clyde 
river,  are  the  rudiments  of  a  village. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  27;  cattle, 
lid  ;  sheep,  242;  swine,  71  ;  wheat,  bu. 
358;  barley,  63;  oats,  1,092;  rye,  43; 
buckwheat,  277 ;  In.  corn,  54 ;  potatoes, 
4,700 ;  hay,  tons,  246 ;  sugar,  lbs.  6,050; 
wool,  348.    Population,  157. 

Bristol,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Addison  county,  in  lat.  44°  7' 
and  long.  3°  59,  is  bounded  north  by 
Monkton  and  Starksboro'  east  by  Lincoln 
and  Starksboro'  south  by  Middlebury  and 
Avery's  Gore  and  west  by  New-Haven. 
It  is  25  miles  southwest  from  Montpelier, 
and  the  same  distance  southeast  from 
Burlington.    It  was  chartered  to  Samuel 
Averill  and  his  associates,  by  the  name  of 
Pocock,  June  26, 1762,  and  contains  about 
26,000  acres.    The  name  was  altered  to 
Bristol,  October  21,  1789.    The  settle- 
men^  of  this  town  was  commenced  im- 
mediately after  the  revolutionary  war, 
by  Samuel  Stewart  and  Eden  Johnson. 
These  were  soon  joined  by  Benjamin 
Griswold,  Cyprian,  Calvin  and  Jonathan 
Eastman,  Justus  Allen  and  others.  The 
town  was  organized  March  2,  1789;  and 
Samuel  Ranny  was  first  town  clerk,  and 
Robert  Holly  first  representative.  There 
are  three  religious  societies,  the  Baptist, 
the  Methodist  and  the  Congregational. 
Each  of  these  societies  has  a  good  meet- 
ing house,  that  of  the  Baptist  erected  in 
1819,  of  the  Methodist  in  1840,  and  of  the 
Congregationalist  in  1841 .    The  first  or- 
dained minister  was  the  Rev.  Amos 
Stearns.    The  present  ministers  are,  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Gale,  Baptist,  the  Rev.  B. 
O.  Meeker, Methodist,  and  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Butler.    The  Congregational  church  was 
organized  July  8,  1805.  The  epidemic  of 
1812,  prevailed  here,  but  was  not  very 
mortal.    About  one  third  of  this  town  lies 
entirely  west  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  is  very  level,  rich  and  productive. 
The  remainder  of  the  town  is  broken  and 
a  considerable  part  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion.   A  considerable  mountain  extends 
through  the  town  from  north  to  south. 
That  part  of  it  north  of  the  Great  Notch, 
through  which  New- Haven  river  passes, 
is  called  the  Hog  Back,  and  that  on  the 
south  is  called  South  mountain.    A  part 
of  the  latter  was  formerly  much  infested 
with  rattle  snakes.    New-Haven  river, 
enters  this  town  from  the  southeast,  and 
before  it  rpaches  the  centre  of  the  town, 
receives  Baldwin  creek  from  the  north. 
After  passing  the  Notch  and  Bristol  vil- 
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lage  it  runs  some  distance  nearly  south 
and  then  turns  to  the  west  into  New- 
Haven.  There  are  three  natural  ponds 
here ;  the  largest  called  Bristol  pond,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  and  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  wide.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town 
is  a  spring  which  is  slightly  medicinal, 
and  is  sometimes  visited.  There  is  a  bed 
of  iron  ore  in  the  part  of  the  town  next  to 
Monkton,  and  there  have  been  several 
forges  here, but  two  only  are  now  in  opera* 
tion,  making  annually  about  100  tons  of 
wrought  iron.  Most  of  the  ore  which  is 
used  here,  is  brought  from  Monkton  and 
from  a  bed  in  Moriah,  N.  Y.  west  of  lake 
Champlain.  This  town  furnishes  large 
quantities  of  sawed  lumber,  which  are  sent 
to  market.  The  village  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  upon  New-Haven  river,  im- 
mediately after  it  passes  the  Notch  in  the 
mountain.  It  is  very  pleasantly  located  and 
has.  70  dwelling  houses  and  about  400  in- 
habitants. The  greater  part  of  it  is  water- 
ed by  an  aqueduct  nearly  400  rods  in 
length,  laid  in  water  lime.  The  village 
contains  3  meeting  houses,2  school  houses, 
6  stores,  2  taverns  and  the  usual  variety 
of  mechanics'  shops.  It  is  10  miles  from 
Vergennes  and  11  from  Middlebury.  The 
town  contains  9  school  districts,  2  grist 
and  U  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mill  and  card- 
ing machine,  2  forges,  &c.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  213;  cattle,  995;  sheep, 
3,973;  swine,  596;  wheat,  bu.  1,524; 
oats,  7,540;  rye,  1,087;  buckwheat,  348; 
lnd.  corn,  6,300 ;  potatoes,  25,150 ;  hay, 
tons,  2,252 ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,500 ;  wool, 
11,800.    Population,  1,233. 

Broad  Brook,  a  small  mill  stream, 
which  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Barnard, 
runs  across  the  southeast  corner  of  Roy- 
alton  and  falls  into  White  river  in  Sharon. 

Bromley.  This  name  was  altered  to 
Peru,  February  3,  1804.    See  Peru. 

Brookfirld,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Orange  county,  in  lat.  44*  2'  and 
long.  4°  25,  is  bounded  north  by  Will- 
iamstown,east  by  Chelsea,  south  by  Ran- 
dolph and  a  part  of  Braintree,  and  west 
by  Roxbury.  It  lies  16  miles  south  from 
Montpelier  and  40  northwesterly  from 
Windsor.  This  township  was  granted 
November  6,  1780,  and  chartered  August 
5,  1781,  to  Phi  tie  has  Lyman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  contains  36  square  miles.  The 
first  settlement  of  this  town  was  begun  in 
1779,  by  Shubal  Cross  and  family.  Mrs- 
Cross  was  the  first  woman  who  came  into 
town,  and  on  that  account  was  presented,, 
by  the  proprietors,  with  100  acres  of  land. 
Mr.  Howard's  family  came  in  about  the 
same  time  and  Caleb  Martin,  John  Ly- 
man, Jonathan  Pierce,  John  and  Noah 
Payne,  and  several  others  came  in  soou 
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after.  The  early  settlers  were  principally 
from  Conn.    Capt.  Cross  built  the  first 
grist  and  saw  mill.    Timothy  Cole  was 
the  first  town  clerk  and  Jonathan  Pierce 
the  first  representative.  The  religions  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  Metl  lodista  and 
Universalists.     The  Congrcgationalist 
church  was  organized,  July  11,  1787,  and 
the  Rev.  Elijah  Lyman  ordained  over  it 
April  8,  1789,  and  continued  pastor  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  April  12, 1828. 
Mr.  Lyman  was  a  native  of  Tolland, 
Conn,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, in  1786.    He  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wild, 
who  is  a  native  of  West  Fairlee,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Vt.  in  1828,  and  was 
ordained  over  this  church,  July  1,  1830. 
This  was  for  many  years  the  only  reli- 
gious society  in  town,  and  the  others  are 
•till  comparatively  small.  There  are  four 
houses  for  public  worship  belonging  to 
the  several  religious  denominations,  that 
of  the  Congregationalists  was  erected  in 
1806.   In  1789  there  were  52  families  in 
town.    The  number  of  deaths  in  town 
from  that  time  up  to  1842,  is  805.    The  j 
smallest  number  of  deaths  in  one  year 
was  one,  the  greatest  34,  the  average 
number  14.    The  years  of  most  remarka- 
ble mortality,  were  1795, 1801, 1807, 1808, 
1811,  1813,  and  1823.  This  township  lies 
nearly  on  the  height  of  land  between 
White  and  Winooski  river,  and  parts  of  it 
are  broken ;  but  it  is  mostly  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion and  is  very  productive,  particularly  in 
grass.    It  is  well  watered  with  springs 
and  brooks,  but  has  no  very  good  mill 
privileges.   The  principal  stream  is  the 
second  branch  of  White  river,  which 
•originates  in  Williamstown,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Stevens'  branch  of  Winooski 
river,  and  runs  through  the  eastern  part 
of  this  town  into  Randolph    There  are 
Several  considerable  ponds,  some  of  which 
afford  streams,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year  sufficient  for  mills  and  other  machine- 
ry.   Colt's  pond  near  the  north  village 
is  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge  25  rods 
long.    Around  and  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  pond  in  the  west  part  of  the  town 
is  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  marl,  from 
which  very  good  lime  is  manufactured. 
There  are  three  good  stage  roads  passing 
through  the  town  leading  from  Montpelier 
to  White  river.   There  arc  13  school  dis- 
tricts, a  female  seminary,  a  town  library 
consisting  of  about  600  volumes,  4  taverns, 
3  stores,  dec.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
646;  cattle,  2,406 ;  sheep,  12,693  ;  swine, 
1,641;  wheat,  bu.  6,127;  barley,  176; 
oats,  26,251  ;  rye,  321 ;  buckwheat,  4,095  ; 
Jad.  corn,  7,042;  potatoes,  70,686;  hay, 
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tons,  1,412;  sugar,  lbs.  26,486;  wool, 
25,757.    Population,  1,789. 

Brooklise,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  in  lat. 
43°  1',  is  bounded  north  by  Athens,  east 
by  Westminster  and  Putney,  south  by 
Putney  and  Dummerston,  and  west  by 
Townshend  and  Newfane,  being  in  part 
separated  from  the  latter  by  West  river. 
It  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  and  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
width.    It  was  set  off  from  Putney  and 
Athens  and  incorporated  into  a  township, 
October  30,  1794,  and  derives  its  name 
from  Grassy  brook  which  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town  from  north 
to  south,  and  empties  into  West  river  on 
the  southwestern  boundary.    Its  area  is 
about  17  square  miles.   The  town  was 
organized  in  March,  1795,  and  John  Wat- 
ers was  first  town  clerk.    It  was  first  rep- 
resented in  1823,  by  Benjamin  Ormsbee. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  this 
township  by  Cyrus  Whitcomb,  jr.,  David 
Ay  res,  Samuel  Skinner,  and  Jonah  Moore 
about  the  year  1777.   The  first  settlers 
hnd  many  hardships  to  endure,  but  nothing 
more  than  is  common  in  new  settlements 
generally.    There  are  two  religious  soci- 
eties, a  Baptist  society,  close  communion, 
and  a  union  or  open  communion  society^ 
each  having  a  good  house  of  worship. 
The  former  was  organized  in  1798  and 
has  had  the  following  ministers ;  Rev. 
Amos  Bcckwith,  settled  in  1802  and  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  Rev.  Isaac  Well- 
more,  settled  Nov.  2,  1808,  continued  18 
years,  Rev.  David  Cutler,  October  3, 
1827,  two  years,  Rev.  Denzil  M.  Crome, 
May,  1837,  one  year,  and   Rev.  John 
Baldwin,  the  present  minister,  settled  in 
April,  1838.    A  deep  valley  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  township  from 
north  to  south,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  Grassy  Brook,  which  rises  in  Athens 
and  falls  into  West  river  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  Brookline.    Along  the 
whole  of  the  east  line  of  the  town,  is  a 
considerable  elevation.  West  river  forms 
for  a  short  distance,  the  western  boundary. 
During  a  violent  freshet,  some  years 
since,  a  bed  of  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay 
was  laid  open  in  this  town.    The  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  the  production  of  grass 
than  grain.    There  is  a  medicinal  spring 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
considered  efficacious  in  cutaneous  af- 
fections.   The  town  has  always  been  re- 
markably healthy.    There  are  four  school 
districts  and  school  houses,  one  tavern, 
one  saw  mill  and  one  grist  mill,  but  the 
mill  privileges  are  not  very  good.  Statis- 
tics of  1840  — Horses,  75  ;  cattle,  679  ; 
sheep,  1,553;  swine,  201;  wheat,  bs. 
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294  ;  barley,  6 ;  oats,  2,904  :  rye,  343 ; 
"buck  wheat,  V.Hi;  Ind.  corn,  2,815  ;  pota- 
toes, 9,1  29 ;  hay,  tons,  937  ;  BUgar,  lba. 
3,530;  wool,  2,331.    Population,  328. 

Brownisoto*,  a  post  town  in  Orleans 
county,  in  lat.  44°  49'  and  long.  4"  51',  is 
bounded  northeasterly  by  Salem  and 
Charleston,  southeasterly  by  Westmore, 
southwesterly  by  Barton,  and  west  by 
north  by  Orleans,  and  a  small  part  of 
Irasburgh.  It  is  95  miles  north  from 
Windsor,  45  north  by  east  from  Montpe- 
liar,  and  57  northeast  from  Burlington. 
Jt  was  granted  February  26,  1782,  and 
chartered,  by  the  name  of  Brownington, 
October  2,  1790,  to  Timothy  and  Daniel 
Brown  and  their  associates,  and  contains 
19,845  acres.  This  was  constituted  a  half 
ahirc  town  of  Orleans  county,  when  that 
county  was  incorporated.  The  seat  of 
justice  is  now  at  Irasburgh.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  township  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1800.  The  Orleans  county 
grammar  school  was  incorporated  and  lo- 
cated here  in  1822.  The  building  was 
completed  and  the  school  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1823,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
James  Woodward.  For  several  years  past 
it  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
A.  L.  Twilight.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregationalists  and  Metho- 
dists. Willougnby's  river,  which  passes 
through  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  the 
only  permanent  mill  stream.  Small  streams 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  a  small  pond 
on  the  line  between  this  town  and  Salem. 
It  has  one  grist  mill,  2  saw  mills,  and  2 
stores.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  135  ; 
cattle,  563  ;  sheep,  1,844  ;  swine,  304  ; 
wheat,  bu.  1,549  ;  barley,  318 ;  oats,  4,181; 
buck  wheat,  724  ;  Ind.  corn,  426  ;  potatoes, 
22,600;  hay,  tons.  1,391;  sugar,lbs.  18,395; 
wool,  4,711 .    Population,  486. 

Brown's  River  originates  among 
the  Mansfield  mountains,  runs  westerly 
through  the  south  part  of  Underbill,  and 
north  part  of  Jericho  into  Essex,  and 
thence  northerly  through  Westford,  and 
empties  into  Lamoille  river  in  Fairfax. 
Its  length  is  about  20  miles  and  it  derives 
its  name  from  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Brown,  which  settled  upon  its  banks  in 
Jericho. 

Brunswick,  a  post  town  in  Essex  coun- 
ty, situated  in  lat.  44°  43'  and  long.  5°  18', 
containing  14,617  acres,  or  23  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Mine  bead, 
east  by  Connecticut  river,  south  by  Maid- 
stone and  west  by  Wenlock.  It  lies  op- 
posite to  Stratford,  in  N.  H.  and  fifty-five 
miles  northeast  from  Montpelipr.  This 
town  was  chartered,  October  13,  1761. 
The  first  settlement  was  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1780,  by  Joseph  and  Na- 


thaniel Wait.  John  Merrill  removed  here 
the  succeeding  autumn.     In  1791  the 
population  was  66,  and  so  slow  has  been 
its  advancement  that  it  is  only  twice  that 
number  now.    Brunswick  is  watered  by 
the  west  branch  of  Nulhegsn  river,  which 
runs  through  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  and  unites  with  the  north  branch  in 
Bloomfield.     Wheeler's  stream  rises  in 
Wenlock,  and  passes  through  this  town 
into  Connecticut  river.    This  stream  af- 
fords several  valuable  mill  privileges.  It 
passes  through  a  number  of  natural  ponds. 
Paul's  stream,  receiving  its  waters  from 
Grnnby,  Ferdinand  and  Maidstone  lake, 
passes  through  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  a  considerable  mill  stream.  There 
are  three  natural  ponds,  one  covering  80 
acres,  one  60,  and  one  25.    The  latter  it 
only  4  or  5  rods  from  the  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river,  and  is  elevated  80  feet 
above  that  stream.    Between  the  pond 
and  the  almost  perpendicular  bank  of  the 
river  is  a  spruce  ridge  15  or  20  feet  higher 
than  the  pond.     The  pond  receives  a 
small  brook,  but  has  no  visible  outlet. 
About  half  way  down  the  bank  of  the 
river  issues  a  considerable  stream  which 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  proceeds  from 
the  pond ;  but  while  the  waters  of  the 
pond  are  sweet  and  good,  those  of  the 
spring  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  other  substances 
which  render  their  taste  and  smell  disa- 
greeable, and  impart  to  them  medicinal 
properties.    The  spring  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  mineral  springs  and  the  pond 
by  that  of  mineral  pond.     Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  43;  cattle,  219;  sheep; 
630  ;  swine,  190  ;  wheat,  bu.  253  ;  barley, 
160  ;  oats,  3,380  ;  buck  wheat,  575  ;  Ind. 
corn,  435  ;  potatoes,  8,200 ;   hay,  tons, 
460 ;  sugar,  lbs.  3,370  ;  wopl,  1,385.  Popu- 
lation, 130. 

Buei/s  Gore,  a  tract  of  4273  acres 
lying  between  Avery's  Gore,  in  Chitten- 
den county,  and  Starksborough.  A  part 
of  it  has  been  annexed  to  Huntington, 
the  remaining  part  contained  lo  inhabit- 
ants in  1840. 

Burke,  a  post  town  -in  the  northeast 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  in  lat.  44°  36' 
and  long.  5°  2',  is  bounded  northeast  by 
Newark  and  East-Haven,  southeast  by 
Victory,  south  by  Lyndon  and  Kirby,  and 
west  by  Sutton.  It  is  40  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and  37  north  from  New- 
bury. It  was  chartered,  February  26, 
1782,  to  Justus  Rose,  Uriah  Seymour  and 
others,  and  contains  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1790  by  Lemuel  and  Ira 
Walter,  Seth  Spencer  and  others  from 
Connecticut  and  the  sooth  part  of  this 
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state.  The  town  wu  organized  Dec. 
5,  1796,  and  Lemuel  Walter  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  It  was  first  represented  by 
Thomas  Bar  tie  t,  in  1405.  A  saw  and 
grist  mill  were  erected  here  by  Roman 
Fyler  and  his  sons  about  the  year  1800. 
The  saw  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  the 
next  year,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregation- 
al is  ts,  Baptists,  Freewill  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Universalists.  Elder  Peleg 
Hicks  was  settled  for  several  years  over 
the  Baptist  church,  but  since  1610  that 
and  the  other  societies  have  depended 
upon  itinerants,  and  temporary  supplies. 
The  epidemic  of  1812  and  '13  prevailed 
here,  producing  considerable  mortality. 
The  township  is  watered  by  Passumpsic 
river,  which  runs  through  it  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  and  by  several  of  its 
branches,  which  afford  numerous  mill 
privileges.  It  is  separated  from  Victory 
by  Burke  mountain,  which  is  about  3,500 
feet  high,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  surface  of  the  township  is 
uneven  and  the  timber  mostly  hard  wood, 
interspersed  with  some  evergreens.  The 
•oil  is  generally  good.  In  1817,  Roman 
Fyler  and  others,  established  a  manu- 
factory of  shaving  boxes  and  brushes  here, 
and  for  several  years  manufactured  these 
articles  to  the  amount  of  from  $1000  to 
$2000,  annually.  In  18J9  Mr.  Fyler  and 
sons  commenced  the  preparation  of  oil 
•tones,  in  this  town.  The  stone  was  pro- 
cured from  a  small  island  in  Memphrcma- 
gog  lake,  and  was  here  prepared  for  use 
and  then  sent  to  market  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  tons  annually.  It  has 
been  considered  neorly,  or  quite  equal  to 
the  Turkey  oil  stone  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Mago*  oil  stone. 
The  town  contains  several  grist  and  saw 
mills  and  stores.—- Statistics  of  1840.  Hor- 
ses, 281;  cattle,  1,609;  sheep,  3,965 ; 
•wine,  985;  wheat,  bu.  2,358;  barley, 
767  ;  oats,  17,408  ;  rve,  140  ;  buck  wheat, 
1,438  ;  lnd.  corn,  2,891  ;  potatoes,  49,620  ; 
hay,  tons,  2,931 ;  sugar,  lbs.  42,050 ;  wool, 
7,475.    Population,  997. 

Buree's  Tongue.  The  southeast  part 
of  Burke  bore  this  name ;  but,  October  28, 
1807,  the  Tongue  was  annexed  to  Hop- 
kinsville,  and  the  two  incorporated  into  a 
township  by  the  name  of  Kirby. 

BuKLiNCToif,  a  post  town  and  seat  of 
justice  in  Chittenden  county,  lies  in  lat. 
44°  27'  and  long.  3°  52',  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  state.  The  township 
is  bounded  north  by  Colchester,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Winooski  river, 
east  by  Williston,  south  by  Shelhurne, 
and  west  by  lake  Chaniplain,  being  35 
miles  west  by  north  from  Montpelier,  30 
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north  from  Middlebury,  22  southeast  from 
Plattsburgh,  85  from  Montreal,  and  440 
from  Washington.  Its  charter  is  dated 
June  7,  1763,  and  the  township  originally 
contained  36  square  miles,  measuring  10 
miles  in  a  right  line  along  the  Winooski 
river  and  6  miles  from  north  to  south  on 
the  eastern  boundary.  On  the  27th  of 
October,  that  part  of  the  township  east  of 
Muddy  brook,  was  annexed  to  Williston, 
leaving  the  present  area  of  the  township 
about  26  square  miles.  The  first  that  was 
done  in  this  town  with  a  view  to  its  set- 
tlement was  in  1774.  During  the  summer 
of  1775,  some  clearings  were  made  on  the 
intervale  north  of  the  village,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  falls,  and  two  or 
three  log  huts  erected.  But  the  revolu- 
tion commencing  this  year,  the  settlers 
in  this  and  neighboring  towns,  either  re- 
treated to  the  south  in  the  fall,  or  took 
shelter  in  the  block  house  in  Colchester* 
for  the  winter,  and  abondoned  the  coun- 
try the  succeeding  spring.  During  the 
war  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the 
settlement  in  these  parts,  but  on  the  return 
of  peace  ia  1783,  many  of  those  who  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  re- 
turned and  others  with  them,  and  a  per- 
manent settlement  was  effected.  The 
first  man  who  brought  his  family  into 
Burlington  in  the  spring  of  1783,  was  Mr. 
Stephen  Lawrence.  A  number  of  other 
families  came  into  Burlington  the  same 
season,  among  whom  were  Frederick  Saz- 
ton,  Simon  Tubbs  and  John  Collins,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  popula- 
tion has  been  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  first  town  meeting  on  record,  was 
March  19,  1787,  and  Samuel  Lane  was 
then  chosen  town  clerk.  The  town  was, 
however,  probably  organized  a  year  or 
two  before.  There  are  in  this  town  six 
religious  societies.  The  Congregational 
church  was  organized  February  23,  1805, 
and  was  for  several  years  the  only  reli- 
gious society,  but  no  minister  was  settled 
in  town  before  the  year  1810.  The  Rev. 
Chauncey  Lee  officiated  here  for  some 
time,  about  the  yearsl  795  and  1 796,  and  the 
Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time,  from  1798  to  1807. 
From  1807  to  1810,  Dr.  Samuel  Williams, 
who  was  then  having  a  second  edition  of 
his  History  of  Vermont  printed  at  Bur- 
lington, preached  here  some  part  of  the 
time.  In  1810,  the  Congregational  soci- 
ety became  divided  into  two,  one  of 
which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, and  the  other  rejected  it.  In  April, 
of  this  year,  each  of  these  societies  settled 
a  minister.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Haskel 
was  ordained  over  the  Trinitarian  or 

•S^purt  icwnd,  page  28. 
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Calvinistic  society,  April  10,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Clark  over  the  Unitarian  society, 
April  19,  1810.  In  the  beginning  of  1822, 
Mr.  Haskel  was  dismissed  from  his  pas- 
toral charge  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  on  the 
23d  of  August  of  this  year  the  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Preston  was  installed  over  the  Cal- 
vinistic church  and  society.  In  July, 
1825,  he  resigned  his  charge  to  succeed 
Mr.  Haskel  as  president  of  the  Universi- 
ty, and  on  the  3d  of  May,  1826,  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Smith  was  installed  over  this 
church  and  society.  Mr.  Smith  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Converse,  the 
present  minister,  who  was  ordained  Aug. 
»,  1832.  This  societj  erected  the  first 
meeting  house  in  town,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  December,  lt*12.  This  house, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  consumed  by  fire 
June  23,  1839,  but  another  has  arisen 
from  its  ashes,  which  was  dedicated  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1842. 


- 


This  fine  building,  which  is  of  brick, 
was  constructed  from  the  designs  and  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Searle,  of  Burlington,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $20,000.  Its  dimensions  are  92  by 
61  feet.  The  front  is  a  hexastyle  Ionic 
portico,  with  columns  from  the  temple 
tin  the  Ilissus,  surmounted  by  a  square 
ba*e,  from  which  arises  a  cupola  taken 
from  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicra- 
tes,  fully  wrought  out,  with  the  omission 
of  the  panels  and  tripods.  The  interior 
is  in  a  rich  and  chaste  style  of  finish,  with 
panelled  ceiling,  Corinthian  columns  and 
pilasters,  and  a  narrow  gallery  upon  three 
■ides  resting  upon  columns  from  the  Tow- 
er of  the  Winds.  It  ib  war  me  dby  hot  air 
furnaces,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  among 
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the  roost  tasteful  and  commodious  houses 
of  worship  in  New  England. 

The  Unitarian  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  1816.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
meeting  houses  in  the  state,  is  built  of 
brick  with  a  lofty  steeple,  and,  together 
with  the  organ,  clock  and  bell,  cost  about 
$23,000.  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  settled 
over  this  society  in  1810,  resigned  his 
charge  on  the  18th  of  February,  1822,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  George  G.  Ingersoll,  the 
present  pastor,  who  was  ordained  on  the 
30th  of  May,  following.  This  society  is 
large  and  wealthy.  The  Methodist  society 
was  organized  as  early  as  1820,  and  inl832 
they  erected  a  neat  brick  chapel.  They 
are  supplied  by  local  preachers,  who  are 
stationed  for  two  years  at  a  time.  Rev.  S. 
D.  Brown  is  their  present  minister.  The 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1834,  the 
Baptists  here  previously  belonging  to 
the  church  in  Williston.  This  church 
and  society  have  a  small  chapel  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  village,  and  are  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Hiram  Saffbrd. 
They  are  about  erecting  a  new  and  ele- 
gant house  of  worship,  in  a  central  pari 
of  the  village.  The  Episcopal  church  was 
organized  in  April  1831,  by  the  name  of 
5/.  Paul's  Church.  In  the  summer  of 
this  year  the  Rev.  George  T.  Chapman, 
D.  D.  was  employed  by  this  society,  and 
in  the  fall  they  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  church  which  was  completed  and 
consecrated  the  next  year.  This  building, 
which  is  of  stone,  is  of  the  Gothic  order  of 
architecture,  and  the  interior  is  neatly 
finished.  Including  its  excellent  organ 
and  bell,  it  cost  about  $9,000.  Dr.  Chap 
man  resigned  the  rectorship  in  Sept.  1832, 
and  in  November  following,  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins, 
bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  is  the  present 
rector.  Confirmations  in  this  church 
since  1832,  206 — present  communicants, 
131 .  For  an  account  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  this  town,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  part  second,  page  202.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  this  town- 
ship is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
lake,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  not  of  the 
best  quality.  The  variety  of  soil  is,  how- 
ever, very  considerable.  Below  the  low- 
er falls  on  Winooski  river,  is  an  extensive 
tract  of  intervale,  which  is  not  surpas&eu 
in  beauty  and  fertility  by  any  in  the  coun- 
try. The  up-land  in  the  northeastern 
part  was  originally  timbered  with  pine, 
and  the  Boil  is  sandy  and  light.  In  the 
southern  part  the  timber  is  mostly  hard 
wood,  and  the  soil  clay  and  loam.  The 
soil  of  the  declivity,  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lage, is  compact  and  linn,  and  very  suit** 
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ble  for  building  ground.  This  township 
has  lake  Champlain  on  the  west,  Muddy 
brook  on  the  cast,  and  Winooski  river  on 
the  north.  The  latter  is  crossed  by  two 
good  bridges  leading  to  Colchester,  and 
at  the  lower  falls  affords  abundant  water 
power  for  all  kinds  of  machinery.  From 
these  falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  is 
5  miles,  while  it  is  only  2  miles  from  them 
to  the  wharves  in  Burlington  bay.  The 
lower  bridge  crosses  the  river  at  the  head 
of  the  lower  falls.  It  is  substantially 
built  and  well  covered,  and  consists  of 
three  arches  of  about  80  feet  span.  The 
other  bridge  is  a  mile  above  and  is  called 


the  "  High  Bridge."  This  bridge  is  over 
a  chasm,  worn  in  the  rocks  by  the  river, 
which  is  much  visited  as  a  curiosity. 
This  bridge  is  only  75  feet  in  length  but, 
at  low  water,  it  is  80  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  river.  The  rocks  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  township  are  lime  stone,  and 
from  them  large  quantities  of  lime  are 
manufactured.  In  the  western  half  they 
are  sand  stone  and  are  extensively  quar- 
ried for  buildings  and  underpinnings. 
Among  the  sand  rocks  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  township,  is  an  excavation 
called  the  44  Devil's  Den,"  which  is  some- 
times visited  as  a  curiosity. 


Plan  of  the  Village  of  Burlington. 


a.  Congregational  Church. 

b.  Unitarian  Church. 

c.  Episcopal  Church. 

d.  Method  if  t  Chapel. 
«.  Baptist  Chapel. 

/.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
g.  University. 


References. 

k.  n<>y-T  High  School. 

i.  Female  Seminary. 

j.  Medical  College. 

A:.  Court-house 

I.  Burlington  flank. 

m.  Far  met  •  k.  Mechanic!  B'k. 

a.  Glaji  Factor/. 


o.  Howard's  Hotel, 
p.  American  Hotel. 
q.  Exchange  Hotel* 
r.  INiarl-sireet  House. 
.«.  Franklin  Hotol. 
f.  Jeunor's  Hotel. 
h.  Break-water. 


Burlington  Village,  a  ground  plan  of i 
which  is  given  above,  is  not  surpassed  in 
beauty  of  location  by  any  town  or  village 
in  New  England.  It  lies  on  the  east 
shore  of  Burlington  bay,  and  occupies  a 
gentle  declivity  descending  towards  the 
west,  and  terminated  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.    The  principal  streets  running  east  i 


and  west,  are  one  mile  in  length,  and 
these  are  intersected  at  right  angles  with 
numerous  streets  running  north  and  south 
and  cutting  the  whole  village  into  regular 
squares.  A  large  share  of  the  business  on 
lake  Champlain  centres  at  this  place,  and 
the  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth 
and  consequence.  There  arc  regular  daily 
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lines  of  steamboats  between  this  place  and 
Whitehall,  between  this  and  St.  Johns 
and  between  this  and  St.  Albans,  by  way 
of  Port  Kent  and  Plattsburgh,  besides  nu- 
merous arrivals  of  irregular  boats,  sloops, 
Ac.  The  boats  from  Whitehall  and  St. 
Johns  arrive  each  day,  Sunday  excepted, 
about  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  remain  about 
an  hour  lo  unload  and  take  on  board  pas- 
sengers and  merchandize.  The  boat  which 
runs  to  Port  Kent,  Plattsburgh,  and  St. 
Albans,  leaves  Burlington  each  morning 
at  half  past  seven,  and  returns  about  6 
o'clock,  P.  M.  There  are  here  three  ex- 
tensive wharves  with  store  houses,  at 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandize 
designed  for  the  northwestern  section  of 
Vermont  is  landed.  For  the  safety  of  the 
navigation,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected 
on  Juniper  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Bur- 
lington bay;  and  for  the  security  of  the 
anchorage  before  the  town,  a  break-water 
has  been  commenced  here  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  government  *  There  are 
three  lines  of  mail  stages,  which  arrive 
and  depart  daily,  one  to  the  north,  one  to 
the  east,  and  one  to  the  south.  Besides 
these,  there  are  several  stages  which  ar- 
rive and  depart  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
The  stages  generally  leave  in  the  morn- 
ing and  arrive  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
departure  of  the  line  boats  for  Whitehall 
and  St.  John's.  The  trade  of  this  place 
is  principally  with  New  York,  although 
Boston,  Troy  and  Montreal  have  a  share, 
and  the  amount  of  mercantile  business 
transacted  here,  does  not  fall  much  short 
of  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  The  first 
regular  mercantile  store  was  opened  in 
Burlington,  in  the  fall  of  1789.  It  was 
built  by  Stephen  Kcyes,  Esq.  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Orange  Smith. 
The  second  store  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Zacheus  Peaalee.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
number  of  stores  had  increased  to  six. 
They  now  exceed  30,  and  several  of  them 
do  business  amounting  to  from  $50,000,to 
near  $300,000 each,  annually.  The  village 
contains  about  400  dwelling  houses,  and 
about  3000  inhabitants.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  University  buildings,  six 
churches,  court  house  and  jail,  high  school 
for  boys,  female  seminary,  and  two  banks. 
The  University*  buildings  consist  of  four 
spacious  edifices,  located  upon  the  summit 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village, 
one  mile  from  the  lake,  and  241  feet  above 
its  surface,  and  command  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  the  United  States.  The  view 
from  the  dome  of  the  centre  University 
building,  embraces  the  village — the  lake 
with  its  bays  and  islands — its  steamboats 

•  Foi  »n  account  of  tb«  Lurht  House  and  Break- 
water, ms  pan  Mcond,  page  916.  \  Part  9d,  p.  144. 


and  sloops — Winooski  village,  aod  Wi- 
nooski  river  dashing  through  frightful 
chasms,  and  then  winding  its  way  through 
the  verdant  and  beautiful  meadows  at  the 
north — and,  more  remote,  hills  and  dales 
and  farms  and  woodlands, — und  last  of  all 
the  circuit  of  lofty  mountains,  whose  peaks 
and  summits  form  the  grand  outline,  and 
render  the  prospect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  which  our  country 
affords  Winooski  milage  is  situated  at 
Winooski  lower  falls,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Burlington  village.  A  portion  of 
this  village,  containing  some  mills  and 
machinery  lies  on  the  Burlington  side  of 
the  river,  but  it  is  principally  in  Colches- 
ter, under  the  name  of  which  town  it  will 
be  more  fully  described.     Statistics  of 

1840  Horses,  351 ;  cattle,  1,455  ;  sheep, 

G.642;  swine,  3,917  ;  wheat,  bu.  2,4i>>; 
barley,  28;  oats,  10,183;  rye,  4,246; 
buckwheat,  1,427;  Indian  com,  11,450; 
potatoes,  45,098  ;  hav,  tons,  4,241 ;  su^ar, 
lbs.  340  ;  wool,  10,«)0.  Population,  4,271. 

Burmnqtoh  Bat,  a  large  open  bay,  ly- 
ing west  of  Burlington  village,  between 
Appletree  point  on  the  north  and  Pottier's 
point  on  the  south  and  embracing  the  en- 
trance into  Shelburne  bay. 

Cabot,  a  post  township  6  miles  square, 
in  the  western  part  of  Caledonia  county, 
in  1st.  44°  23'  and  long.  4°  42',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Walden,  east  by  Dan- 
ville and  Peacham,  south  by  Marshfield, 
and  west  by  Monroe.  It  is  18  miles  north 
easterly  from  Montpelier,  and  65  north 
from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 6,  1780,  and  chartered  August  17, 
1781,  to  Jesse  Leavenworth  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  settlement  of  the  town  was 
commenced  on  what  is  called  Cabot 
Plain,  in  April,  1785,  by  James  Bruce, 
Edmund  Chapman,  Jonathan  Heath  and 
Benjamin  Webster,  with  their  families. 
The  females  came  into  the  town  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  many 
privations  and  hardships.  This  plain  is 
situated  on  the  height  of  land*  between 
Connecticut  and  Winooski  river,  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
.prospect,  the  outlines  of  which  are  form- 
ed by  the  western  range  of  the  Green 
mountains  and  by  the  White  mountains, 
in  N.  H.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists.  This  town  is  the  native  place 
of  the  late  Zera  Colburn,  who,  at  the  age 
of  five  or  six  years,  astonished  the  world 
by  his  extraordinary  powers  of  computa- 
tion. The  surface  of  this  town  is  gener- 
ally uneven  and  the  soil  bard.  The  tim- 
ber is  mostly  hard  wood,  with  some  hem- 
lock and  spruce.  It  is  watered  by  Wi- 
nooski river,  which  is  formed  of  several 
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branches  in  this  town,  and  affords  here 
several  mill  privileges.  Joe's  and  Molly's 
pond  lie  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town- 
ship. The  waters  of  the  former  pass  by 
Joe's  brook  and  Passumpsic  river  into  the 
Connecticut,  while  those  of  the  latter 
pass  by  Winooski  river  into  lake  Cham- 
plain.  At  the  oentro  is  a  small  village,  in 
which  are  a  meeting  house,  erected  in 
1823,  a  store,  a  tavern,  and  some  milbi 
and  other  machinery.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Hones,  334  ;  cattle,  1,943;  sheep,  7,045; 
■wine,  1,178;  wheat,  bu.  3,388;  barley, 
1,056;  oats,  12,078;  Ind.  corn,  1,768; 
potatoes,  70,487;  hay,  tons,  4,489;  su- 
gar, lbs.  54,715 ;  wool,  13,316.  Popula- 
tion, 1440. 

Calais,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  22v 
and  long.  4d  52',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Monroe,  east  by  Marshfieid,  south  by 
Montpelier  and  west  by  Worcester ;  it  is 
37  miles  east  from  Burlington,  and  62 
north  from  Windsor,  was  granted  Oct.  21, 
1780,  chartered  August  15th,  1751,  to  Ja- 
cob Davis,  Stephen  Fay  and  their  associ- 
ates, and  contains  36  square  miles.  The 
principal  proprietors  and  first  settlers  of 
this  township  were  from  Charleston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  its  vicinity.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1783,  the  proprietors  sent  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Colonel  Jacob  Davis, 
Capt.  Samuel  Robinson  and  others,  to 
survey  a  division  of  this  town  of  160  acres 
to  the  right.  A  Mr.  Brush,  from  Ben- 
nington, was  the  surveyor.  The  commit- 
tee and  surveyor  found  their  way  to  Ca- 
lais with  their  necessary  stores,  and  after 
running  four  lines  on  the  north  side  of 
the  first  division,  they  abandoned  the  sur- 
vey. Of  their  stores,  then  left,  was  h 
much  valued  keg,  containing  about  10 
gallons  of  good  W.  I.  Rum,  which  in 
council,  they  determined  should  be  buri td% 
which  ceremony  was  said  to  have  been 
performed  with  much  solemnity,  and  a 
sturdy  maple,  towering  above  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Long  Pond,  with  its  ancient  and  honorable 
scars,  still  marks  the  consecrated  spot. 
In  August,  1786,  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson, 
E.  Waters,  J.  Tucker,  E.  Stone,  and 
Gen.  Parley  Davis  came  from  Charleston 
to  this  town,  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  first  division  and  survey  another. 
This  party,  after  arriving  at  the  set- 
tlement nearest  this  place,  which  was  at 
Middlesex,  laden  with  provision,  cooking 
utensils,  blankets,  axes,  surveying  instru- 
ments, &c.  passed  a  distance  of  13  or  11 
miles  to  the  camp,  erected  by  the  party 
who  commenced  the  survey  three  years 
previous;  often  on  the  way  expressing 
their  anxiety  to  arrive,  that  they  might 
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resale  themselves  with  the  pure  spirit 
which  had  been  permitted  to  slumber 
three  years;  and  which  they  imagined 
must  be  much  improved  in  quality  by  its 
long  rest ;  but  judge  of  their  surprise,  as* 
tonishment  and  chagrin,  when  on  raising 
the  earth,  they  discovered  the  hoops  had 
become  rotten — the  staves  parted,  and  the 
long  anticipated  beverage  had  escaped." 
The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commen- 
ced in  the  spring  of  1787,  by  Francis  West 
from  Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  who 
commenced  felling  timber  on  a  lot  ad- 
joining Montpelier.  The  first  permanent 
settlers,  however,  were  Abijah,  Asa  and 
P.  Wheelock,w  ho  started  from  Charleston 
June  5th,  1787,  with  a  wagon,  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  provisions,  tools,  &c.  and 
arrived  at  Williamstown,  within  21  miles 
of  Calais,  the  19th.  They  had  hitherto 
found  the  roads  almost  impassible,  and 
here  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
wagon,  and,  taking  a  few  necessary  arti- 
cles upon  a  sled,  they  proceeded  towards 
this  town,  cutting  their  way  and  building 
causeways  as  they  passed  along.  After  a 
journey  of  two  days  and  encamping  two 
nights  in  the  woods,  they  arrived  at  Wi- 
nooski river,  where  Montpelier  village  is 
now  situated.  Here  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
had  commenced  clearing  land  and  had 
erected  a  small  log  hut,  where  thoy  left 
their  oxeu  to  graze  upon  the  wild  grass, 
leaks  and  shrubbery,  with  which  the 
woods  abounded — proceeded  to  Calais  and 
commenced  a  resolute  attack  upon  tho 
forest.  They  returned  to  Charleston  in 
October.  Francis  West  also  left  town,  and 
returned  the  following  spring,  as  did  also 
Abijah  and  Peter  Wheelock,  accompanied 
by  Moses  Stone.  They  this  year  erected 
log  houses,  the  Wheelocks  and  Stone  re- 
turning to  Massachusetts  to  spend  the 
following  winter,  and  West  to  Middle- 
sex. In  this  year,  also,  Gen.  Parley  Da- 
vis, then  a  new  settler,  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Montpelier  centre,  cut  and  put 
up  two  or  three  stacks  of  hay  upon  a  bea- 
ver meadow,  in  Montpelier,  upon  a  lot 
adjoining  Calais,  a  part  of  which  hay  was 
drawn  to  Col.  Davis  in  Montpelier  in  the 
following  winter,  which  served  partially 
to  break  a  road  from  Montpelier  to  Calais 
line.  In  February  or  March,  1789,  Fran- 
cis West  moved  his  family  on  to  his  farm, 
where  he  lived  several  years.  Also,  in 
March  of  this  year,  Abijah  Wheelock, 
with  his  family,  Moses  Stone,  Samuel 
Twiss  with  his  new  married  lady,  accom- 
panied by  Gen.  Davis,  from  Charleston, 
arrived  at  Col.  Davis'  house  in  Montpe- 
lier, with  several  teams.    His  house  was 

•  Whatever  term  *fia  »hed,  or  groan*  utirred  at 
Um  buna  I  of  tMe  keg,  tbev  wet*  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  bitter  agom*.  of  iudiatatwmsnt, 
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a  mere  rude  hut,  constructed  of  log*  20 
feet  in  length,  with  bat  one  apartment,  a 
back  built  at  one  end  for  a  fire  place,  and 
covered  with  bark,  with  a  hole  left  in  the 
roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape ;  and  this  on 
their  arrival  they  foand  to  be  p re-occu- 
pied by  several  families,  emigrants  from 
PetersWo',  N.  H. ;  and  in  that  mansion 
of  felicity  there  dwelt  for  about  a  fort- 1 
night  three  families  with  children  in  each, 
one  man  and  his  wife,  recently  married, 
three  gentlemen  then  enjoying  a  state  of 
single  blessedness,  and  a  young  lady ; 
and  among  the  happy  group  were  some 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Calais.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  racket  paths  having-  been  pre- 
viously broken,  Messrs.  Wheelock,  Twiss 
and  Stone  prepared  handsleds,  loaded 
thereon  their  beds  and  some  light  articles 
of  furniture,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Whee- 
lock and  Mrs.  Twiss,  and  Gen.  Davis, 
proceeded  to  this  town  over  snow  three 
feet  in  depth,  Mrs.  Wheelock  travelling 
the  whole  distance  on  foot  and  carrying 
in  her  arms  an  infant  four  months  old, 
while  their  son  about  two  years  of  age, 
was  drawn  upon  the  handsled.  Mrs. 
Twiss,  the  recently  married  lady,  also 
performed  the  same  journey  on  foot,  ma- 
king use  of  her  broom  for  a  walking  cane. 
During  the  day  the  snow  became  soft 
and  in  crossing  a  marshy  piece  of  ground, 
Mrs.  Twibb  slumped  with  one  foot,  and 
sank  to  considerable  depth  and  was  una- 
ble to  rise  ;  Gen.  Davis,  with  all  the  gal- 
lantry of  a  young  woodsman,  pawed  away 
the  snow  with  bis  hands,  seized  her  be- 
low the  knee  and  extricated  her.  Thia  in- 
cident was  a  source  of  no  small  merri- 
ment to  the  party  generally,  of  mortifica- 
tion to  the  amiable  sufferer,  and  of  grati- 
fication to  Mrs.  Wheelock,  who  felt  her- 
self secretly  piqued  that  Mrs.  Twiss  did 
not  at  least  offer  to  bear  her  precious  bur. 
then  some  part  of  the  distance.  They  ar- 
rived in  safety  the  same  day,  and  com- 
menced the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
town.  A  large  rock,  now  in  the  orchard 
on  the  farm  owned  by  Dea.  Joshua 
B  liss,  once  formed  the  end  and  fire  place 
to  the  Log  Cabin  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Calais,  la  September  of  this  same  year, 
1789,  Peter  Wheelock  moved  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  children,  to 
this  town.  In  1790,  James  Jennings  ar- 
rived with  a  family.  Lucinda,  daughter 
of  Peter  Wheelock,  was  born  this  year 
and  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  said  one  woman  trav- 
elled 4  miles,  on  foot,  through  the  woods 
in  a  very  dark  night.  In  1#93,  the  first 
•aw  and  grist  mill  were  erected  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  by  J.  Davis,  of  Mont- 
pelier,  and  Samuel  Twits.    During  this 


and  the  succeeding  year,  considerable  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  settlement.  In 
the  winter  of  1794,  Mr.  Jennings,  of  thia 
town,  being  upwards  of  60  years  of  age, 
lost  his  life  by  fatigue  and  frost,  while  on 
his  return  through  the  woods  from  Mont- 
pelier  to  this  place.  There  waa  not  at 
this  time  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in 
town  to  constitute  a  jury  of  inquest.  It 
was  in  this  town  that  the  Hon.  Timothy 
Stanly  lost  his  foot  by  frost,  in  1786.  The 
town  was  organized  March  23, 1795.  Pe- 
ter Wheelock  was  first  town  clerk,  Jonas 
Comins,  first  constable,  Joshua  Bliss,  first 
select  man,  by  the  unanimous  suffrage, 
of  17  legal  voters.  The  town  waa  repre- 
sented in  October  following  by  Peter 
Wheelock.  The  first  settlers  of  Calais 
experienced  all  those  privations  and  hard- 
ships which  are  incident  to  the  settlers  of 
new  townships  generally.  They  located 
themselves  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a 
woman  to  travel  several  miles  to  visit 
a  neighbor  and  return  home  after  dark 
through  the  woods,  brandishing  a  fire- 
brand to  enable  her  to  discover  the  mark- 
ed trees.  For  one  or  two  years  the  set- 
tlers brought  the  grain  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  for  seed  from  Williams- 
town,  Brookfield  and  Royal  ton  a  distance 
of  30  miles  or  more.  After  they  began  to 
raise  grain  in  town,  they  had  to  carry  it 
15  miles  to  mill.  This  they  did  in  winter, 
by  placing  several  bags  of  grain  upon  the 
neck  of  an  ox,  and  driving  his  mate  be- 
fore him  to  beat  a  path.  There  are  here 
five  religious  societies,  viz.  Baptists,  Con- 
gregational ists,  Universalis,  Methodists 
and  Freewill  Baptists,  and  the  greatest 
harmony  prevails  among  them.  There  is 
also  a  society  of  Free  Enquirers  in  this 
town,  which  was  organized  March  1, 1635. 
There  is  but  one  meeting  bouse  in  town, 
and  that  is  occupied  alternately  by  the 
different  religious  sects.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  spacious  town  house  and  15  com- 
modious school  houses,  all  of  which  are 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing meetings.  For  some  time  after  the 
settlement  of  the  town,  there  was  no  phy- 
sician within  25  miles  of  this  place.  The 
people  here  have  been  generally  healthy. 
Abijah  Wheelock  and  wife,  heretofore 
mentioned  as  principals  among  the  first 
settlers,  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76, 
reside  in  town,  surrounded  by  11  chil- 
dren, death  never  having  occurred  in  the 
family ;  they  still  are  hale,  comparatively 
vigorous,  and  withal  very  laborious.  The 
old  gentleman  has  repeatedly,  after  hav- 
ing cleared  and  improved  a  farm,  exchang- 
ed it  for  a  new  one,  and  within  a  few 
years  commenced  on  a  lot  almost  wild. 
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and  is  every  year  seen  at  his  old  occupa- 
tion of  clearing  land,  though  not  upon 
bo  extensive  a  scale  as  in  an  earlier  day. 
He  is  occasionally  heard  to  remark  when 
■peaking  of  "  olden  times,"  that  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  have  been  once  the  most 
respectable  man  in  town,  inasmuch  as  he, 
at  an  early  day,  remained  here  one  week 
when  no  other  human  being  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  township.  This  town* 
ship  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Wi« 
nooski  river,  one  entering  it  near  the 
northeast,  the  other  near  the  northwest 
corner.  They  unite  near  the  south  line 
of  the  town,  affording,  in  their  course,  a 
great  number  of  valuable  privileges  for 
mills  and  other  machinery.  It  is  also  well 
watered  with  springs  and  brooks.  The 
soil  is  a*  warm  loam,  easily  cultivated, 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  is  not  inferior  to  other  towns 
in  its  vicinity  for  grazing.  The  surface 
of  the  township  is  somewhat  uneven,  but 
very  little  of  it  so  broken  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  cultivation.  The  timber  on  the 
streams  is  mostly  hemlock,  spruce  and 
pine  ;  on  the  higher  lands,  maple,  beech, 
Sec.  The  lowest  lands  here  are  in  gen- 
eral driest  and  the  most  feasible  soil.  The 
north  line  of  the  township  intersects  two 
considerable  ponds.  There  are  several 
other  small,  but  beautiful  ponds  lying 
within  the  township,  and  which  abound 
with  trout  and  other  fish.  Long  pond  lies 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town.  In 
one  autumn,  2,0001bs.  of  trout  were  taken 
from  this  pond  with  a  hook,  which  sold 
for  $8  per  cwt.  In  the  spring  of  some 
years,  at  the  inlet  of  this  pond,  more  than 
two  tons  of  fish  have  been  thrown  out  of 
the  channel  with  the  hands  and  with 
boskets.  There  are  several  springs  in 
town,  whose  waters  are  quite  brackish ; 
their  medicinal  qualities,  however,  have 
never  been  thoroughly  tested.  There  are 
11  saw  mills,  5  grist  mills,  1  store,  and  2 
post  offices,  in  town.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  252  ;  cattle,  2,919;  sheep,  5,409 ; 
■wine, 666 ;  wheat,  bu.  3,630 ;  barley,  152; 
oat«,  18,473 ;  rye,  578 ;  buck  wheat,  1,394; 
Ind.  corn,  5,089  ;  potatoes,  24,246 ;  hay, 
tons,  5,899;  sugar,  lbs.  24,420;  wool, 
14,160.    Population,  1079.         s.  w. 

Calokrsboroh. — This  name  was  al- 
tered to  Morgan,  October  19,  1801.  See 
Morgan.  ' 

Caledonia  Cottictv  is  bounded  north- 
east by  Essex  county,  east  by  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  Grafton 
county,  N.  H.  south  by  Orange  county, 
west  by  Washington  county,  and  north- 
west by  Orleans  county.  It  lies  between 
44°  9'  and  44°  45'  north  lat.  and  between 
4°  25*  and  6*  4'  east  long,  and  contains 
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about  700  square  miles.  This  county  was 
incorporated  November  5, 1792.  Danville 
is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  Supreme 
Court  sits  here  on  the  7th  after  the  4th 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  County 
Court  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  and 
December,  annually.  The  Passumpsio 
and  some  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut, water  the  east  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  Winooski  river  is  formed  in  the 
western  part.  The  Lamoille  river  rises 
near  the  northwest  corner.  The  height 
of  lands,  or  eastern  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  extends  through  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  Between  this  rango 
and  the  Connecticut,  and  along  the  Pas- 
sumpsio, is  a  fine  farming  country,  with 
several  pleasant  villages.  Statistics  of 
1840.—  Horses,  5,852;  cattle,  32,668; 
sheep,  100,886 ;  swine,  18,991 ;  wheat,  bu. 
52,109;  barley,  12,291;  oats,  342,433; 
rye,  1,799;  bu.  wheat,  12,005 ;  Ind.  corn, 
52,350;  potatoes.  1,066,848;  hay,  tons, 
67,077;  sugar,  lbs.  665,397;  wool,  183,- 
198.    Population,  21891. 

Cambrioge,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Lamoille  county,  in  lat.  44° 
38'  and  long.  4°  11',  is  bounded  north- 
easterly by  Waterville  and  a  part  of 
Fletcher,  easterly  by  Sterling  and  a  part 
of  Johnson,  south  by  Underbill,  and  west- 
erly by  Fletcher,  is  30  miles  northwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  22  northeast  from 
Burlington,  was  granted  Nov.  7,  1780, 
chartered  to  Samuel  Robinson,  John 
Fasset,  jr.  Jonathan  F asset,  and  their  as- 
sociates, August  13, 1781,  and  contains 
28,533  acres.  The  first  settler  of  this 
town  was  John  Spafford.  He  came  into 
town  May  8,  1783,  planted  two  acres  of 
corn,  which  was  overflowed  with  water  in 
the  fall,  and  nearly  all  destroyed.  He 
moved  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
two  children,  into  town  from  Piermont,N. 
H.  in  November.  The  town  was  survey- 
ed, this  year,  by  Amos  Fasset.  In  1784, 
Amos  Fasset,  Stephen  Kinsley,  John  Fas- 
set, jr.  and  Samuel  Montague  moved  their 
families  here  from  Bennington,  and  Noah 
Chittenden  his  from  Arlington,  Vt.  The 
first  saw  mill  was  built,  this  year,  by 
Amos  Fasset.  Thirty-five  persons  spent 
the  second  winter  here.  In  1785,  David 
Safford  and  others  moved  into  town  from 
Bennington*  When  Mr.  Spafford  came 
into  town,  there  were  no  inhabitants  or 
road  between  this  place  and  Hazen's  road 
in  Craftsbury,  and  they  who  came  from 
Bennington,  had  to  cut  their  road  for  ten 
miles  through  the  woods.   The  first  sct- 

*  Mr  Safford  waa  ooa  of  tho  Spartan  band  whode- 
fendod  th«  bouse  of  Jaroe*  Hreakanridge,  ajrain»t  tho 
Naw  York  Sheriff  and  hi.  pW».   Bm,  part  «cood, 
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tiers  brought  their  provisions  with  them, 
and  whon  their  meat  Tailed,  they  hunted 
tlie  moose.  The  first  improvements  were 
made  on  the  fiats  along  the  Lamoille,  the 
waters  of  which  frequently  swept  away 
or  spoiled  in  fall  the  products  of  summer. 
The  crops  of  pumpkins  frequently  floated 
away  and  landed  safely  on  the  shores  of 
Grand  Isle.  When  their  mill  dams  were 
•wept  away,  the  people  ground  their  grain 
in  mortars,  which  they  called  plumping 
mills.  They  were  made  by  burning  a 
large  cavity  in  the  top  of  a  stump,  and 
suspending  a  large  pestle  to  a  spring  pole. 
The  town  was  organized  March  29,  1785, 
and  John  Fasacl  was  first  town  clerk. 
David  Saffbrd  was  first  representative 
and  John  Safford  taught  the  first  school 
in  town.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalism,  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, and  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Eli- 
jah Woolage  was  settled  over  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  1805,  and  dismissed  in 
1806;  the  Rev.  John  Truaire,  November 
21,  1810,  and  dismissed  in  1612.  The 
Rev.  Royal  A.  Avery  was  settled  in  1824. 
Their  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1805, 
in  the  village  called  the  Borough.  The 
first  Elder  of  the  Baptist  church  was 
Joseph  Call  who  was  succeeded  by  Elder 
Samuel  Holmes,  who  died  in  1813.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  in  1806,  and 
wns  very  mortal.  In  Cambridge,  21  died, 
and  as  many  more  along  the  river  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  river  Lamoille 
enters  this  town  on  the  east  side  one  mile 
from  the  northeast  corner,  and  after  run- 
ning a  serpentine  course  of  12  miles,  in 
which  it  receives  north  branch  from  the 
north,  and  Brewster's  river  and  Sey- 
mour's brook  from  the  south,  passes  the 
west  line  of  the  town,  one  mile  from  the 
southwest  corner.  These  streams  afford 
numerous  mill  privileges.  The  surface 
of  the  town  is  uneven,  and,  in  some  places 
rough.  The  land  is,  however,  generally 
good,  and  on  the  river  are  about  5000  acres 
of  valuable  intervale.  A  branch  of  dead 
creek,  which  is  a  branch  of  Missisco  river, 
rises  in  this  town,  and  another  branch  of 
said  creek  issues  from  Metcalf  pond  in 
Fletcher,  and  runs  across  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  town.  The  town  is  well 
watered,  and  the  timber  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  three  small  villages.  The  vil- 
lage called  the  Borough,  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Lamoille,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  town,  on  the  post  road, 
and  contains  a  Congregational  meeting 
house,  3  stores,  2  taverns,  and  mills  and 
other  machinery.  The  centre  village  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Lamoille  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  west  of  Brewster's 
river,  and  contaius  a  meeting  house  a 


store,  tavern,  trip  hammer  shop,  fulling 
mill,  Ac.  The  town  meetings  and  tha 
meetings  of  the  Baptist  society  for  religi- 
ous worship  are  held  here.  The  other  vil- 
lage is  one  mile  north  of  the  Borough,  and 
is  called  the  Harbor.  The  old  Spartan, 
David  Saffbrd,  settled  here  with  several 
of  his  friends.  The  town  is  divided  into 
12  school  districts.  There  are  two  grist 
mills,  with  two  run  of  stones  each,  six 
saw  mills,  two  clothier's  works,  two  card- 
ing machines,  one  trip  hammer  shop,  five 
store*,  three  taverns  and  one  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  644  ;  cattle, 
3,180 ;  sheep,  8,370 ;  swine,  1,228 ;  wheat, 
bu.  3,531  ;  barley,  15;  oats,  10,606;  rye, 
291 ;  buckwheat,  89  ;  Indian  corn,  6,436 ; 
potatoes,  73,100 ;  hay,  tons,  5,329 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  64,111;  wool,  19,091.  Population, 
1,790. 

Camel's  Hump,  next  to  the  Chin  in 
Mansfield,  is  the  most  elevated  summit 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  It  is  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Huntington,  near 
tke  west  line  of  Duxbury.  Its  height 
above  tide  water  has  been  computed  to  he 
4,188  feet,  and  3,600  feet  above  the  site 
of  the  State  house,  at  Montpelier.  It  is 
17  miles  west  of  Montpelier,  25  northeast- 
erly from  Middlebury,  and  20  southeast 
from  Burlington.  This  summit  is  con- 
spicuous from  the  whole  valley  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  the  prospect  which  it 
commands  is  hardly  surpassed  in  extent 
and  beauty.  The  summit  is  hardly  ac- 
cessible except  from  the  north.  It  is  usu- 
ally ascended  by  way  of  Duxbnry,  where 
carriages  can  approach  within  about  3 
miles  of  the  summit.  The  remainder  of 
the  way  can  be  passed  on  foot  without 
difficulty,  excepting  about  half  a  milo 
which  is  very  steep  and  rugged.  Tho 
rocks  which  compose  the  mountain  are 
wholly  of  mica  slate,  and  the  Hump  is 
nearly  destitute  of  soil  or  vegetation,  only 
a  few  mosses,  stinted  shrubs  and  alpine 
plants  being  met  with.  This  mountain 
is  often  erroneously  called  Camel's  Rump. 

Canaan,  a  post  town,  lying  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Essex  county,  and 
entirely  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  state.  It  is  in  lat.  44°  57'  and  long. 
5°  22',  and  contains  about  29  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Hereford,  Canada, 
east  by  Connecticut  rivwr,  and  southwest 
by  Lemington  and  Averill.  It  lies  oppo- 
site Stewartstown,  N.  H.  The  northeast 
corner  of  the  town  is  the  most  easterly 
land  in  Vermont,  and  lies  in  long.  5°  29* 
east,  and  71°  33'  west  from  Greenwich. 
This  town  was  granted  to  William  Will- 
iame, Jonathan  and  Arad  Hunt,  and  others. 
February  26,  17^2,  it  received  a  new 
charter,  and  October  23, 1801,  the  town 
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of  Norfolk  wu  annexed  to  it.  The  first 
settlers  were  Silas  Sargcant,  John  Hugh, 
and  Hubbard  Spencer,  who  removed  their 
families  into  Canaan  in  1785,  and  in  1791, 
there  were  19  persons  in  town.  Canaan 
being  a  frontier  town,  was  subject  to  con- 
siderable disturbance  during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  some  account  of 
which  has  already  been  given  in  part 
second,  page  95.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregational ists,  Freewill 
Baptists,  and  Methodists.  This  township 
is  well  watered  by  Leach's  stream,  Wil- 
lard's  brook,  &c.  which  afford  good  mill 
privileges.  The  former  is  two  rods  wide 
at  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut, 
Leeds  pond  from  which  it  issues  is  partly 
in  Canada.  There  is  some  fine  intervale  on 
the  Connecticut,  and  much  good  land  in 
other  parts.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
119;  cattle,  670  ;  sheep,  1,706;  swine, 
459 ;  wheat,  bu.  692 ;  barley,  483 ;  oats, 
3,320 ;  buckwheat,  6,706 ;  In.  corn,  285  ; 
potatoes,  26,400 ;  hay,  tons,  1 ,451 ;  sugar, 
Us.  11,450  ;  wool,  2,711.  Population,  378. 

Carthaqi.  Name  altered  to  Jay.— 
6t€  Jay. 

Caspian  Lake.   Set  Greensborough. 

Castleton,  a  post  town  situated  near 
the  centre  of  Rutland  county,  being  10 
miles  west  of  Rutland,  13  east  of  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  65  north  of  Albany,  and  60 
southwest  of  Montpelier.  Lat.  43°  34', 
long,  3*  56.  Bounded  south  by  Poultney, 
ea«t  by  Ira,  north  by  Hubbard  ton,  west  by 
Fairhaven ;  containing  36  square  miles. 
The  charter  was  granted  to  Samuel  Brown 
of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Sept  22,  1761. 
Col.  Amos  Bird  of  Salisbury,  Ct.  became 
the  principal  proprietor,  and,  in  company 
with  Col.  Noah  Lee,  made  the  first  sur- 
veys in  June,  1766.  The  first  dwelling 
house  was  erected  in  August,  1769,  of 
which  Col.  Lee  and  his  servant  were  the 
sole  inhabitants  the  following  winter.  In 
1770,  Ephriam  Buel,  Eleazer  Bartholo- 
mew and  Zadock  Remington,  with  their 
families,  settled  in  this  town ;  and  were 
soon  followed  by  Cols.  Bird  and  Lee.  The 
first  inhabitants  were  chiefly  emigrants 
from  Connecticut.  The  enterprise  and 
worth  of  Cols.  Bird  and  Lee  entitle  them 
to  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Castleton  ;  the  former  died  in  the  midst 
of  active  benevolent  exertions  for  the  in- 
fant settlement,  September  16,  1762.  His 
solitary  monument  on  the  banks  of  Cas- 
tleton river,  and  an  isolated  mountain  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  arc  me- 
morials of  his  name,  still  associated  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  worth.  Col.  Lee 
was  vigilant  and  active  amidst  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  which  were  encounter- 
ed by  the  first  settlers,  under  the  govern- 
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ment  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  council 
of  safety )  and  the  vexatious  embarrass- 
ments consequent  to  the  claims  of  juris* 
diction  by  the  state  of  New  York.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  he  entered  the  army 
with  a  commission,  and  after  sharing  in 
its  toils  and  honors,  the  return  of  peaco 
brought  him  again  to  the  bosom  of  bis 
family.  Possessing  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, he  continued  long  to  witness  the  ris- 
ing greatness  of  his  country,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  for  which  he  had  toiled.  He 
died  in  May,  1840,  aged  97  years.  Dur- 
ing the  war  for  independence,  the  peopls) 
of  Castleton  were  often  alarmed  and  once 
invaded  by  the  British  and  Indians.  On  the 
6th  of  July,1777,Gen.  FraBer  sent  a  detach- 
ment under  the  command  of  Capt.  Fraser, 
who  attacked, by  surprise,  about  20  militia, 
who  were  posted  near  the  present  site  of 
the  village,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Wells.  Capt  Williams,  a  volunteer,  of 
Guilford,  Vermont,  was  killed,  and  Capt. 
Hall,  of  Castleton,  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  son,  Lieut.  Hall,  and  some  others 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Ti- 
conderoga.  Lieut.  Hall,  his  brother  and 
a  Mr.  Kellogg,  made  their  escape  from 
the  fort,  re-crosssed  the  lake  in  a  canoe 
by  night,  and  after  great  privations,  elu- 
ded their  savage  pursuers  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  On  the  spot  where  Wil- 
liams fell,  was  erected  a  fort,  the  ensuing 
year,  which  was  furnished  with  2  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  garrisoned  under  differ- 
ent commanders  until  the  return  of  peace. 
The  graves  of  about  30  soldiers,  whoso 
names  have  long  been  forgotten  by  their 
countrymen,  are  still  visible  near  the  site 
of  the  fort.  Castleton  was  organised  in 
March,  1777.  Jesse  Belknap  was  the  first 
town  clerk  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Za- 
dock Remington  was  the  first  representa- 
tive. There  are  three  organized  religious 
societies,  Congregational  ists,  Methodists, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Congrega- 
tional church,  which  is  the  roost  numer- 
ous, was  organized  in  1784.  Rev.  Mat- 
thias Cazier  was  the  first  minister,  and 
was  settled  by  the  town,  Sept.  5,  1789, 
and  dismissed,  Dec.  13,  1792.  Rev.  Eli- 
hu  Smith  was  installed  Jan.  17, 1804,  and 
dismissed  Dec.  13,  1826.    The  present 

Eastor,  Rev.  Joseph  Steele,  was  installed 
tec.  25,  1828.  This  church  consists  of 
270  members.  Their  house  of  worship 
is  large  and  commodious,  and  was  built 
in  1833.  The  Methodist  society  was 
more  recently  organized,  but  is  also  con- 
siderably numerous.  Their  meeting  house, 
a  neat  and  convenient  edifice,  was  erect- 
ed inl824,since  which  time  they  have  been 
regularly  supplied  with  local  preachers ; 
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their  present  minister  is  Rev.  Josiah 
Brown.     Each   religious   society  pos- 
sesses a  parsonage,  and  each   may  be 
regarded  as  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  soil 
and  surface  of  Castleton.   The  rocks  are 
chiefly  argillaceous,  occasionally  travers- 
ed by  veins  of  quarts,  and  occasionally 
alternating  with,  or  enclosing  large  moss- 
es of  the  Tatter  rock ;  small  quantities  of 
secondary  lime  stone  are  found  in  a  few 
localities.    Specimens  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bird's 
mountain,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town.   The  rocks  are  disposed  in  eleva- 
ted ridges  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
sections,  and  are  in  some  places  abrupt 
and  precipitous ;  but  for  most  part  cover- 
ed with  fertile  arable  soil.   The  south 
west  part  is  a  pine  plain,  in  some  places 
intersected  by  slate  rock  and  ridges  of 
slate  gravel.   The  larger  streams  are  gen- 
erally bordered  by  rich  alluvial  inter- 
vales, which,  in  some  instances,  are  broad 
and  extensive.    The  soil  of  the  plains  is 
•andy  and  light ;  on  the  hills  it  is  slaty 
gravel,  loam  and  vegetable  mould  ;  these 
noils  are  rendered  much  more  productive 
by  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  that  of  the 
intervales  is  strong  and  productive,  in 
many  places  however  requiring  drainage. 
The  cultivated  crops  are  grass,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  rye,wheat,  b'kwheat,  potatoes, 
&c.    The  agricultural  interest  is  chiefly 
vested  in  sheep,  neat  cattle,  horses,  and 
•wine.    Lake  Bombazine  lies  principally 
in  Castleton,  its  northern  extremity  ex- 
tending a  short  distance  into  Hubbard  ton. 
It  lies  in  a  basin  of  rocks,  which,  in  some 
parts,  is  of  great   depth;  it  is  8  miles 
long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  2£  miles; 
an  island  containing  about  10  acres  is  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  this  lake  ;  being 
provided  with  a  grove  and  a  cottage,  it  is 
a  pleasant  summer  resort  for  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery.    The  outlet  of  the  lake,  at 
its  southern  extremity,  has  sufficient  de- 
clivity and  volume  of  water  to  propel  a 
large  amount  of  machinery.    The  ma- 
chinery at  present  in  operation  at  this 
place  are  one  sash  factory,  one  carding 
machine,  one  clothier's  works,  three  saw 
mills,  and  one  grist  mill ;  here  also  is  a 
mercantile  store  and  a  cluster  of  dwelling 
houses,  called  Mill  village.  Castleton 
river,  which  arises  in  Pittsford,  traverses 
apart  of  Rutland,  Ira,  and  Castleton  from 
east  to  west,  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  lake  Bombaxine.    It  afterwards  unites 
with  Poultney  river  in  Fair  Haven,  and 
enters  lake  Champlain  at  East  bay.  This 
river  and  its  tributary  brooks  furnish  con- 
siderable water  power,  which  is  improv- 


ed in  propeling  various  kinds  of  machine- 
ry. Being  increased  by  many  abundant 
springs  along  its  bed,  its  waters  are  very 
pure  and  cool  in  summer,  and  seldom  fro- 
zen in  winter.  The  diseases  most  com- 
mon are  typhus  fever,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  croup,  consumption,  rheumatism, 
and  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
town,  intermittent  and  remittent,  and  in- 
flammatory fevers,  were  common  but  are 
now  comparatively  rare.  The  most  mor- 
tal diseases  have  been  typhoid  pneumonia, 
malignant  typhus  and  canker  rash, 
which  have  been  epidemic.  The  moat 
mortal  epidemic  was  of  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, in  1813,  of  which  63  persons  died, 
who  were  chiefly  adults.*  The  climate 
of  Castleton  is  salubrious,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  epidemics.  The  number  of  deaths 
in  1841,  was  21,  being  a  fraction  above 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Castleton  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  Castleton  river, 
on  a  level  plain,  elevated  about  30  feet 
above  the  stream.  Main  street  extends 
half  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west. 
Seminary  and  Mechanic's  streets  extend 
south  from  Main  street ;  West  street 
crosses  Main  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
number  of  dwelling  houses  is  75  ;  popula- 
tion 550.  The  dwellings  are  remarkable 
for  a  uniform  neatness  and  convenience, 
being  a  true  index  of  the  equality  and 
moderate  competence  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  village  are  three  houses  of  won? h  ip, 
a  town  house,  two  buildings  of  the  Cas- 
tleton Medical  College,  and  one  of  Cas- 
tleton 8eminary.  The  Congregational 
and  Methodist  churches,  and  college 
buildings  are  handsomely  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Main  street.  The  semina- 
ry ediflce,  which  is  160  feet  in  length, 
40  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  stories  high, 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  elevation  at  the 
head  of  Seminary  street.i  The  Catholic 
chapel  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
street.  In  the  village  are  4  lawyers,  4 
physicians,  1  printing  office,  1  book  store, 
4  mercantile  stores,  1  druggist's  store,  3 
public  houses,  one  a  temperance  house, 
1  grocery,  1  watchmaker,  2  tailors,  3 
mantuamakers,  4  shoemakers,  1  hatter,  2 
saddlers  and  harness  makers,  2  carriage 
makers,  4  blacksmiths,  2  cabinet  and 
chair  makers,  4  joiners  and  builders,  I  oil 
mill,  1  grist  mill,  I  furnace  and  1  tannery. 
The  Albany,  Montreal, Boston  and  White- 
hall mail  routes'intersect  in  Castleton,  ma- 
king 4  daily  mails,  and  affording  easy  ac- 

•  The  annual  numW  of  iJenttm  from  I  KM  to  1813, 
inclusive, wore  u  follow* :  ISO 4,  16;  1P05, 15;  J506, 
10;  1807 1  90 ;  1908,  15}  1809,  90  ;  1810,  23}  1*11, 
94  ;  1812, 95  ;  1813,  77. 

t  A  hiitory  of  thii  aoorUhin*  inttitotioo  was  ex- 
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cess  to  the  public  institutions.  The  poat 
office  is  at  present  a  distributing  office. 
There  are  in  Castleton  ten  school  districts 
and  school  houses ;  and  usually  are  one  or 
more  select  schools  in  the  village ;  num- 
ber of  scholars  belonging  to  the  primary 
schools,  596.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
322;  cattle,  1,638;  sheep,  14,631 ;  swine, 
890  ;  wheat,  bu.  1,752 ;  oats,  8,876;  rye, 
3,306  ;  b'k  wheat,  822 ;  Ind.  corn,  10,185; 
potatoes,  23,915 ;  hay,  tons,  4,479 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  8,660:  wool,  27,631.  Population, 
1769.  3.  r. 

Castleton  River  originates  in  Pitts- 
ford,  runs  south  into  Rutland,  thence 
west  through  Ira,  Castleton  and  Fair 
Hnven  into  roultney  river.  In  Castleton 
it  receives  the  waters  of  lake  Bombazine, 
and  another  considerable  mill  stream  from 
the  north.  The  road  from  Rutland  to 
Whitehall,  through  Castleton  village, 
passes  along  this  river  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  distance.  Length  of  the  stream 
about  20  miles 

Cavendish,  a  post  town  in  Windsor 
county,  is  in  lat.  43°  23'  and  long.  4°  25*, 
and  is  60  miles  south  from  Montpelier, 
and  10  miles  from  Windsor.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Reading,  east  by  Weathersfield, 
south  by  Chester,  and  west  by  Ludlow. 
This  township  was  chartered  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  October  12, 
1761,  and  afterwards  regranted  by  New 
York.  It  was  originally  about  7  miles 
square.  In  1793,  3000  acres  were  set  off 
from  the  southeast  corner,  and  constituted 
a  separate  township  by  the  name  of  Balti- 
more. On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
Aug.  1754,  the  Indians  surprised  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  and  made  prisoners  of 
Mr.  Labarce,  Mr.  Farnsworth  and  Mr. 
Johnson  with  his  family.  The  savages 
proceeded  with  their  prisoners  and  booty 
into  the  wilderness,  and  encamped  within 
the  present  limits  of  this  town,  where 
Mrs.  Johnson  was,  that  night,  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  which  she  called  Captive. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  compelled  to  keep  on 
her  march  over  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  to  perform  a  journey  of  200  miles. 
After  a  captivity  of  some  time,  in  which 
they  endured  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships, this  little  band  of  sufferers  were 
ransomed  and  returned  again  to  New 
Hampshire,  to  the  enjoyment  of  theif 
friends  and  society.  Captive  Johnson  is 
now  the  wife  of  Col.  George  Kimball. 
Near  the  place  where  Mrs.  Kimball  was 
born,  a  monument  is  erected  with  an  in- 
scription, of  which  the  following  is  a 
verbatim  copy.  "This  is  near  the  spot 
that  the  Indians  encamped  the  night  after 
they  took  Mr.  Johnson  and  family,  Mr. 
Labaree  and   Mr.  Farnsworth,  August 
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30th,  1754,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  deliv- 
ered of  her  child  half  a  mile  up  this 
brook." 

"  When  trouble  ii  near  the  Lotd  is  kind, 
He  he*ra  ihe  Captive*  cry  ; 

He  can  subdue  the  iava gt>  mind, 
And  learn  it  irmpathy.'' 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was 
commenced  in  the  north  part  by  Capt. 
John  Coffein,  in  June,  1769,  at  whose 
hospitable  dwelling,  thousands  of  our 
revolutionary  soldiers  received  refresh- 
ments, while  passing  from  Charlestown, 
then  No.  4,  to  the  military  posts,  on  lake 
Champlain,  nearly  the  whole  distance 
being,  at  that  time,  a  wilderness.  On 
the  farm,  now  the  residence  of  James 
Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  northwesterly  part  of 
the  town,  20  miles  from  Charlestown, 
was  another  stopping  place,  oalled  the 
•*  Twenty  miles  encampment,"  giving 
name  to  a  small  river  near  the  head  of 
which  the  encampment  was  situated.  In 
1771,  Noadiah  Russell  and  Thomas  Gil- 
bert joined  Capt.  Coffein  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  shared  with  him  in  his  wants 
and  privations.  For  several  years  they 
struggled  hsrd  for  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence.  The  grinding  of  a  single  gmt 
of  corn  was  known  to  have  cost  60  miles 
travel.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
roads  and  the  scarcity  of  mills  at  this 
early  period.  Many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  Capt.  Coffein,,  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert.  At 
one  time,  he  owed. his  lite  to  the  sagacity 
of  his  faithful  dog.  He  was  returning 
from  Otter  creek,  in  March,  1771,  while 
the  country  was  perfectly  new,  and  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  the  snow  was 
compelled  to  travel  on  snow-shoes.  While 
crossing  one  of  the  ponds  in  Plymouth, 
the  ice  broke,  and  he  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  water.  Encumbered 
with  a  large  pair  of  snow-shoes  and  a 
great  coat  which  he  had  on,  he  strove, 
but  in  vain,  to  extricate  himself.  He 
struggled  about  half  an  hour,  and,  in  des- 
pair, was  about  yielding  himself  to  a 
watery  grave,  when,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, his  large  and  faithful  dog  beholding 
his  situation  came  forward  to  the  rescue 
of  his  master.  He  seixed  the  miff  of  his 
great  coat,  and,  aided  by  the  almost  ex- 
piring efforts  of  Capt.  Coffein,  succeeded 
in  dragging  him  from  the  watery  chasm 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Capt.  Coffein  lived 
to  see  the  town  all  settled  and  organized, 
and  to  take  on  active  part  in  its  public 
concerns.  He  was  the  first  representative, 
and  represented  the  town  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  first  settlers  were  mostly  from 
Massachusetts.  Josiah  Fletcher  was  first 
town  clerk.  There  is  a  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregational ohurch,  and  some  Methodists, 
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Universalists,  Ac.  but  no  settled  minuter. 
The  epidemic  of  1812  prevailed  here,  and 
about  40,  mostly  heads  of  families,  were 
victims  to  it.   The  soil  of  this  town  is 
easy  and  generally  fertile.    Black  river, 
which  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  Twenty 
mile  stream,  which  runs  in  a  southerly 
direction  and  unites  with  it  near  White's 
mills,  are  the  principal  streams.  Along 
these  streams  are  some  small  tracts  of  fine 
intervale.   The  greatest  curiosity  in  the 
town,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
kind  in  the  state,  is  at  the  falls  on  Black 
river,  which  are  situated  between  Dut- 
ton's  village  and  White's  mills.    "  Here 
the  channel  of  the  river  has  been  worn 
down  100  feet ;  and  rocks  of  very  large 
dimensions  have  been  undermined  and 
thrown  down,  one  upon  another.  Holes 
are  worn  into  the  rocks,  of  various  di- 
mensions and  forms.    Some  of  them  are 
cylindrical,  from  one  to  eight  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  in 
depth;  others  are  of  a  spherical  form 
from  six  to  twenty  feet  diameter,  worn 
almost  perfectly  smooth  into  the  solid 
body  of  the  rock."    Hawk's  mountain, 
which  separates  Baltimore  from  this  town, 
derives  its  name  from  Col.  Hawks,  who, 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  en- 
camped thereon  for  the  night  with  a  small 
regular  force,  among  whom  was  General 
(then  Captain)  John  Stark.    Some  traces 
of  their  route  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
stage  road,  from  Weathersfield  to  Rutland, 
passes  through  this  town  along  Black 
river.   There  are  two  villages,  vie :  Dut- 
tonsville,  and  Proctorsville.  Duttonsville 
derives  its  name  from  Salmon  Dutton, 
Esq.  the  first  principal  inhabitant,  and 
has  among  other  things  a  woollen  factory, 
for  the  manufacture  of  broadcloths,  built 
of  stone,  100  feet  by  50,  and  5  stories 
high.   It  employs  75  hands,  and  makes 
daily  about  140  yards.    Proctorsville  has 
a  factory  for  making  cassi meres,  which 
employs  35  bands,  and  makes  about  130 
yards  per  day.   The  building  is  of  brick, 
75  by  42  feet,  and  5  stories  high.  The 
post-office  at  Duttonsville  bears  the  name 
of  the  town ;  that  at  Proctorsville  the 
name  of  the  village.   One  mile  north- 
west from  Proctorsville  are  extensive 
quarries  of  serpentine,  near  which,  on 
Black  river  is  a  mill,  100  feet  by  40,  with 
10  or  12  gangs  of  saws,  and  other  ma- 
chinery for  pohshing,are  now  in  operation. 
The  serpentine  receives  a  high  polish 
and  is  considered  equal  in  beauty  and  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  Egyptian  marble,  as 
it  possesses  the  rare  qualities  of  being  un- 
affected by  heat  or  acids.    It  makes  the 
most  excellent  and  elegant  fire-jambs,and 
centre  and  pior  tables,  and  quantities  have 


been  sent  to  Boston  and  New  York 
markets,  and  found  a  ready  sale.  There 
are  in  town  3  meeting  houses,  one  free, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist  house. 
The  latter  waa  built  in  Proctorsville  in 
1641.  There  are  8  saw,  2  grist  and  2 
fulling  mills,  6  stores,  3  taverns,  &c  — 
Statistics  of  1840—  Horses,  265;  cattle, 
1,716;  shoep,  7,124  ;  swine,  591  ;  wheat, 
bu.  1,101;  barley,  57;  oats,  7,996;  rye, 
1,798  ;  buck  wheat,  246 ;  In.  corn, 3,750; 
potatoes,  30,680 ;  bay,  tons,  3,620 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  7,545;  wool,  14,279.  Population, 
1,427. 

Champlain  Lax  a.    A  general  account 
of  this  lake  and  of  its  name  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  aborigines,  has  been  given 
in  part  first,  page  5.    We  had  intended  to 
insert  in  this  place  a  long  extract  from  the 
journal  of  Cham  plain  in  which  he  gives 
a  minute  account  of  his  discovering  and 
naming  the  lake  in  1609,  and  of  the  bat- 
tie  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Indians,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  carry  out  our  design.    In  his  journal 
Champlain  calls  the  outlet  of  lake  Cham- 
plain  the  river  des  Iroquois^  and  writers 
who  succeeded  him  not  onlv  continued  to 
apply  this  name  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
but  to  the  lake  itself.    Hence  some  have 
supposed  that  Iroquois  was  the  name  giv- 
en to  the  lake  by  the  Indians.    But  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  application 
of  this  name  to  the  river  and  lake  origina- 
ted with  the  French.  The  great  thorough- 
fare between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  Iroquois  on  too 
Mohawk  being  through  this  river  and 
lake,  they  designated  them  as  the  river 
and  lake  of  the  Iroquois,  or  the  river  and 
lake  leading  to  the  Iroquois.   The  name, 
Corltar  which  the  Indians  at  a  later  pe- 
riod often  applied  to  this  lake,  waa  the 
name  of  a  Dutchman,  who  waa  instru- 
mental in  saving  a  war  party  of  Canada 
Indians  from  being  destroyed  bjr  the  Mo- 
hawks, at  Schenectady,  in  1665.    In  to- 
ken of  gratitude  for  this  service  the  In- 
dians afterwards  applied  the  name  CorUar 
to  every  thing  excellent  in  New  York, 
and,  among  others,  to  this  lake.  Lake 
Champlain  commences  at  Whitehall, 
at  the  junction  of  Wood  creek  with 
East  bay.    A  mile  or  two  north  of  this  it 
receives  the  waters  of  South  bay,  which 
projects  to  the  southwest.    From  White- 
hall to  the  south  part  of  Orwell,  the  aver- 
age width  of  the  lake  is  about  half  a  mile. 
At  Sholes  landing,  about  one  mile  south 
of  Mount  Independence,  the  lake  is  not 
mora  than  40  rods  wide,  and  between 
Mount  Independence  and  Ticonderoga, 
only  80  rods.    The  widest  place,  in  the 
lake  against  Orwell,  is  about  two  miles, 
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and  its  average  width  about  one  mile. 
The  distance  from  Whitehall  to  Ticonde- 
roga is  about  20  miles.  The  fortress  of 
this  name  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.*  It 
was  built  by  the  French,  in  1756,  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  bj  the  junction  of 
lake  George  creek  with  lake  Charoplain, 
and  was  two  miles  northwest  from  Mount 
Independence,  and  opposite  the  north- 
west corner  of  Orwell.  Ticonderoga  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  and  signi6es 
noisy.  The  French  called  the  fort  Caril- 
lon. It  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
both  by  nature  and  art.  On  three  sides 
it  was  surrounded  by  water,  and  about 
half  the  other  was  occupied  by  a  deep 
swamp,  while  the  line  was  completed  by 
the  erection  of  a  breastwork  nine  feet 
high  on  the  only  assailable  ground.  In 
1758,  Gen.  Abercrombie,  with  a  British 
army,  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon 
this  fortress  with  the  loss  of  1941  men, 
but  it  was  the  next  year  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Amherst.t  It  was  surprised  by  Col. 
Allen,  May  10,  1775,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  and  retained  till 
J  777,  when  it  was  evacuated  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Gen.  Burgoyne.  t  Near  this 
place  is  one  of  the  richest  localities  of 
minerals  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a 
most  interesting  spot  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence. **  Within  the  limits  of  four  or  five 
acres  are  found  massive  and  crystal ired 
garnet,  several  varieties  of  coceolite, 
augite,  white  and  green,  crystalized  and 
massive,  very  beautiful  adulariaand  com- 
mon feldspar,  tabular  spar,  hornblend, 
calcareous  spar  containing  brucite,  and 
elegant  crystals  of  silico  calcareous  oxyde 
of  titanium." — Hall.  From  Ticonderoga 
to  Crown  Point,  a  distance  of  12  or  14 
miles,  the  width  of  the  lake  continues 
from  one  to  two  miles.  Crown  Point 
Fortress  is  now  in  ruins  and  is  opposite  to 
the  south  part  of  Addison.  ||  It  was  built 
by  the  French,  in  1731,  on  a  point  of 
land  between  West  bay  and  the  lake,  and 
was  called  Fort  St.  Frederick.  In  1759, 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  British  troops 
under  Gen.  Amherst,  and  was  held  by  the 
British  till  May  10,  1775,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Col.  Seth  Warner,  on  the  same 
dav  that  Ticonderoga  surrendered  to 
Allen.  H  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  in  1776,  who  kept  possession  of 
it  till  after  the  capture  of  Burgnyne  in 
1777.  This  fortress  is  in  lat  44°  3'  and 
long.  73°  29'  west  from  Greenwich.  It 
is  nearly  a  regular  pentagon,  the  longest 
curtain  being  ninety,  and  the  shortest 
about  seventy-five  yards  in  length.  The 
ramparts  are  about  twenty-five  feet  in 

•  See  pari  second,  |>ago  8.  t  Page  9  and  14. 
J  Page  33  and  4J.  )|fage6. 
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thickness,  and  reveted  with  masonry 
throughout.  The  ditch  is  blasted  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  There  are  two  demilunes 
and  some  small  detached  outworks.  An 
arched  passage  led  from  the  interior  of 
the  works  to  the  lake,  and  a  well  about 
ninety  feet  in  depth  was  sunk  in  one  of 
the  bastions.  The  fort  erected  by  the 
French  in  1731,  was  a  smaller  work,  and 
nearer  the  water.  The  present  fort  was 
commenced  by  the  English,  in  1759,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Dwight,  (Travels  II, 
444,)  cost  about  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  whole  peninsula  being  of 
solid  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
earth,  the  works  cannot  be  assailed  by 
regular  approaches,  and  both  in  con* 
struction  and  position,  the  fortress  is 
among  the  strongest  in  North  Ameriea, 
It  has  been  long  dismantled,  and  is  now 
quite  dilapidated,  but  its  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  still  easily  traced  and  measured. 
From  Crown  Point  to  Split  rock,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  19  miles,  the  width  of  the 
lake  will  average  about  three  miles  and  a 
half.  The  width  from  Thompson's  Point 
to  Split  rock  is  only  three  quarters  of 
a  milo.  Split  rock  is  a  considerable  cu- 
riosity. A  light  house  is  erected  here. 
At  McNeil  s  ferry  between  Charlotte  and 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  further  north, 
the  width  of  the  lake  wants  20  rods  of 
three  miles.  From  this  place  the  lake 
spreads  as  it  flows  north,  and  at  Burling- 
ton from  the  bottom  of  Burlington  bay  to 
that  of  Douglas'  bay  is  nine  miles  and 
three  quarters  wide.  *  Upon  Juniper 
island  at  the  entrance  of  Burlington  bay 
from  the  south,  a  light  house  has  been 
erected,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest 


*  In  1639,  tits  distance  from  the  south  wharf  ia 
Burlington,  to  the  light  house  on  Juniper  inland, 
« a*  measured  upon  the  ice  under  Ilia  direction  of 
John  Johnson,  Ksq.  and  tbo  bearing  of  various  pla» 
ces  being  takvn  from  the  extremities  of  this  lino  by 
a  good  theodolite,  the  various  distances  were  found 
to  be  at  follows : 

the  toutktctJt  a 


m.  rd. 


of  to*th  vharf 


1  'JlTlTotho  light  hntiw 
3   6r3|To  Jusiper  islaud 
9  SOOiTo  rock  Dunder 
9  193lTo  Pouier's  Point 


m. 
3 
3 

o 


rd. 
<J8 
28 
22fi 


To  Bhariwhin  PH. 
To  Appletree  PH. 
To  Port  Kent 

To  Douglas'  bay     9  193ITo  Pouier's  Point    2  183 

tVem  the  light  house 

in.  rd.j  m.  rd. 

To  Pottier's  Point  1  1  ID  To  Bharpthin  Point  3  310 
To  rook  Dunder  0  267|To  Appletree  Point  3  109 
In  1831,  the  distance  from  Burlington  to  Douglas* 
Bay  on  the  opposite.  wa»  measured  on  the  ice,  and 
the  following  soundings  taken,  'and  the  depth  of  the 
loko  was  found  to  bo  feet'. 
At  half  a  milo  from  tbo  wharf  ...  54 
Botwnen  Bharpshin  and  Red  Rock  .  78 

Between  Bharpshin  and  Puttier's  Point  ,  08 
Bol wfvn  Appletree  Point  and  Jumper  Island  CfJ 
Between  Colchester  Point  and  Bloop  Island  2*1 
Between  Providence  Island  and  R.  Brother  186 
Between  Valcnur  Islnod  and  Wc#t  Brother  69 
Doe  south  of  Bchuyl-t  s  Island      ...  160 
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of  this  bay  the  steamboat  Phamix  was 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the 
5lh  of  September  1 » 1 1  *,  and  much  pro- 
perty and  several  lives  lost,  t  Between 
Juniper  island  and  Pottier's  point,  a  large 
rock  rises  above  the  water,  called  rock 
Dunder,  and  to  the  southwest  of  Juniper 
lie  four  small  islands  called  the  Four 
Brothers.  They  were  named  on  Charle- 
voix map  the  isles  of  the  Four  Winds. 
The  bay  opposite  Burlington,  called 
Douglas'  bav,  was  called  by  the  French 
Corlary  and  the  island  lying  n  little  to  the 
north,  called  Schuyler's  island,  they  call- 
ed Isle,  aux  Chapon.  The  greatest  ex- 
panse of  water  is  between  the  Four 
Brothers  and  Grand  Isle,  but  the  greatest 
width  from  east  to  west  shore  is  further 
north  across  the  islands,  where  the  dis- 
tance is  about  14  miles.  Cumberland 
bay,  on  the  head  of  which  stands  Pitts- 
burgh, N.  Y.,  is  about  22  miles  from  Bur- 
lington. This  bay  is  celebrated  for  the 
signal  victory  of  the  American  squadron, 
under  Commodore  McDonough,  over  the 
British  fleet,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1614.  ♦  The  peninsula  lying  north  of 
Cumberland  bay  called  Cumberland  Head, 
was  called  by  the  French  Cape  Srou- 
mouton.  On  this  point  is  a  liirht  house. 
From  South  Hero  to  the  45th  degree  of 
lat.  the  breadth  of  the  lake  including  the 
islands  is  from  nine  to  twelve  miles. 
Where  the  lake  leaves  the  state  on  the 
west  Bide  of  Alburgh,  its  width  is  less 
than  two  miles.  The  lake  extends  into 
Canada  24  miles  to  St.  Johns,  where  the 
river  Richelieu  commences  and  conveys 
the  waters  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Richelieu  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  joins 
tire  St.  Lawrence  near  the  upper  end  of 
lake  St.  Peters,  and  about  45  miles  below 
Montreal.  The  navigation  of  the  Riche- 
lieu is  interrupted  by  the  Chambly  rapids, 
but  the  lake  is  connected  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal,  by  a  railroad  18 
miles  in  length,  leading  from  St.  John's 
to  Laprairie.  The  canal  which  connects 
lake  Champlain  with  the  Hudson,  at  Al- 
bany, is  64  miles  in  length,  and  traverses 
a  most  interesting  country.  44  It  passes 
in  sight  of  the  very  spot  where  the  tree 
stood,  to  which  Putnam  was  bound,  in 
1757.  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Miller  also 
recall  to  mind  many  circumstances  of 
American  history.  The  former  was  built 
by  Col.  Williams,  in  1755,  and  its  walls 
are  now  in  some  places  20  feet  high.  The 
unfortunate  Miss  M'Crea  was  murdered 
near  this  fort,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
to  which  she  was  bound,  still  remains 
with  her  name  and  the  date,  1777,  rudely 
inscribed  upon  it.    It  passes  near  the 
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spot  where  the  haughty  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered his  sword,  October  J  7,  1777, 
where  Schuyler's  house  was  burnt,  and 
where  the  brave  Fraser  fell.  The  house, 
where  that  oilicer  died,  is  still  standing, 
and  the  rooms,  occupied  by  the  Countess 
Riedsell,  remain  unaltered." 

CiiAU!.»:»ros,  a  post  town  in  the  cast 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  51' 
and  long.  4"  57,  and  is  bounded  northeast 
by  Morgan,  southeast  by  Brighton,  south- 
west by  u  part  of  Westmore  and  Brown- 
ington,  and  northwest  by  Salem.  It  lies 
50  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier ;  was 
granted  the  6th,  and  chartered  the  10th  of 
November,  17*0,  to  the  44  Hon.  Abraham 
Whipple,  his  shipmates,"  and  others, con- 
taining 23,040  acres  Commodore  Whip- 
ple was  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  he  called  the 
town  Navy,  in  honor  of  the  American 
navy,  the  prowess  of  which  he  had  so 
bravely  maintained  ;  but  the  name  was 
altered  to  Charleston,  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, Nov.  6,  1625.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  1603, 
by  Andrew  McGaffey,  who,  this  year, 
moved  his  family  here  from  Lyndon. 
Mrs.  McGaffey  died  October  30,  of  this 
year,  which  was  the  first  death  in  town. 
In  July,  Abner  Allyn  also  moved  his  fam-  _ 
ily  here,  and  his  was  the  second  family 
in  town.  In  1604,  Joseph  Seavey  moved 
his  family  here  ;  Or.n  Percival,  his  in 
1605  ;  and  from  this  time  the  settlement 
proceeded  more. rapidly.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  this  town,  up  to  1624,  was 
13,  and  only  three  of  these  adults.  The 
town  was  organized,  March  31, 1606,  and 
Abner  Allyn  was  first  town  clerk.  He 
was  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
in  1607.  The  Freewill  Baptists  are  the 
most  numerous  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. Elder  John  Swazey,  a  Protestant 
Methodist,  is  the  only  resident  minister, 
but  the  town  is  generally  supplied  by  itin- 
erant preachers.  Ezra  Cushing  is  the 
only  physician  The  principal  stream  is 
Clyde  river,  which  enters  the  township 
from  Brighton,  and  runs  northwesterly, 
nearly  through  its  centre  into  Salem. 
There  are  some  falls  of  consequence,  on 
this  stream,  particularly  the  Great  falls, 
where  the  descent  is  more  than  100  feet 
in  40  rods,  but  its  current  is,  generally, 
slow.  The  alluvial  flats,  along  this  stream, 
are  extensive,  but  generally  too  low  and 
wet  for  cultivation.  In  the  southeast  part 
of  the  township  are  1000  acres  of  bog 
meadow  in  a  body  upon  this  river.  There 
are  several  considerable  ponds.  Echo 
pond,  the  most  important,  is  in  the  north- 
ern part,  and  was  named  by  Gen.  J. 
Whitelaw,  on  account  of  the  succession  of 
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echo*,  which  are  usually  heard  when  any 
sound  is  produced  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  }\ 
miles  Ion*  and  £  a  mile  wide.  The  stream 
which  discharges  the  waters  of  Seymour's 
lake,  in  Morgan,  into  Clyde  river,  passes 
through  this  pond.  On  the  outlet  mills  are 
erected.  The  other  pond,  of  most  con- 
sequence, is  called  Pension  pond,  and  lies 
in  the  course  of  Clyde  river.  These  ponds 
abound  in  fish,  and  large  quantities  are 
annually  caught.  There  arc  two  small 
villages  situated  upon  Clyde  river  about 
six  miles  apart,  with  a  post  office  in  ench, 
designated  as  East  Charleston  and  West 
Charleston.  The  soil  of  the  township  is 
a  rich  loam  and  produces  good  crops,  and 
the  roads  and  business  of  the  town  are 
rapidly  improving.  There  are  8  school 
districts,  5  school  houses,  2  stores,  2  tav- 
erns, 4  saw,  2  grist  and  '-i  lulling  mills,  &c. 
Statistics  vf  1840— Horses,  17:2 ;  cattle, 
587;  sheep,  1,408;  swine,  360 ;  wheat, 
bu.  1,431 ;  barley,  701;  oats,  4,518  ;  rye, 
62;  buck  wheat,  1,560;  lnd.  corn  407; 
potatoes  26,27!» ;  hay,  tons,  1 ,400 ;  sugar, 
lbs.23,065;  wool,  2,861.    Pop.  731. 

Charlotte,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Chittenden  county,  in  lat. 
44*  Id'  and  long.  3^  411',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Shclburne,  east  by  Hinesburgh, 
south  by  Ferrisburgh  and  a  part  of  Monk- 
ton,  and  west  by  lake  Cliamplain.  It  is 
10  miles  south  from  Burlington,  and  10 
north  from  Vergennes,  and  was  charter- 
ed June  24,1702.  The  first  attempt  to 
settle  this  town  was  made  by  Drrick 
Webb.  He  first  began  in  town  in  March, 
1776,  but  soon  left.  He  came  in  again, 
m  March,  1777,  and  left  in  May,  follow- 
ing; but  no  permanent  settlement  was 
made  till  1784,  when  Derick  Webb,  and 
Elijah  Woolcut  moved  into  the  town,  and 
were  followed  by  others,  so  that  the  town 
was  soon  after  organized.  John  Mc.Neil 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  was  the 
first  town  clerk  and  representative  to  the 
Legislature.  In  the  year  1700,  he  located 
on  the  lake  shore,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  good  natural  harbor,established  a  ferry 
from  Charlotte  to  Essex,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  by  the  name  of  "  Mc- 
Neil's ferry"  is  generally  known  through- 
out the  state  as  one  of  the  most  important, 
safe  and  well  conducted  ferries  on  the 
lake.  The  boat  is  propelled  by  six  horses. 
Time  in  crossing  about  30  minutes,  mak- 
ing four  trips  each  day.  There  is  crossing 
at  this  ferry  some  weeks  earlier  and  later 
in  the  season,  than  at  any  other  ferry  on 
the  lake,  with  the  exception  of  that  from 
Burlington  to  Fort  Kent.  There  is  a  (rood 
store  house  and  dock,  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  any  boat  on  the  lake, 
and  a  good  Inn  for  the  accommodation  of 


travelers.  There  is  a  small  village  a  little 
west  of  the  centre,  called  the  4  corners, 
with  a  meeting  house  and  parsonage,  be* 
longing  to  the  Methodist  society,  built 
with  brick  in  the  year  1841,  and  well 
finished  in  modern  style.    Also,  a  female 
seminary,  built  in  1836,  which  is  now 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  Metho- 
dist society.    There  arc  also  two  stores 
and  one   tavern.     At  about  the  same 
distance  north  of  the  centre,  there  is  a 
village  of  still  smaller  size,  and  also  two 
miles  cast  of  the  centre,  where  there  is  a 
Baptist  meeting  house,  built  with  brick 
and  well  finished,  in  the  year  1811.  The 
Congregational  meeting  house  stands  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  erected 
in  the  year  1808.    The  church  was  or- 
ganized, January  3,  171*2,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Gillel,  was  ordain- 
ed over  it.    He  was  dismissed  in  1709, 
and  the  church  was  vacant  till  Nov  4, 
1807,  when  the  Rev.  Truman  Baldwin, 
was  ordained  over  it,  who  was  dismissed 
March  21,  1815.    The  church  was  then 
destitute  till  Oct.  15,  1*17,  when  the  Rev. 
Calvin  Yale  was  ordained  over  it,who  was 
dismissed  March  5,  1833.     The  Rev- 
William  Eaton  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  church,  on  the  23d  of  Sept.  1834,  and 
was  dismissed  January  12,  1837.  The 
Rev.  Eldad  W.  Goodman,  the  present 
pastor,  was  installed  July  12,  1837.  The 
most  remarkable  season  of  mortality  was 
in  the  winter  of  ] -12  and  '13,  when  about 
70,  mostly  over  16  years  of  age.  were  vic- 
tims to  the  epidemic  of  that  period.  This 
township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  is  watered  by  the  river 
Laplott,  which  runs  through  the  north- 
east corner,  and  Lewis  creek,  which  runs 
through  the  southern  corner.    The  west- 
ern part  of  the  town  was  originally  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is 
excellent,  producing  in  abundance.  The 
eastern  part   was   principally  timbered 
with  pine,  hemlock,  »Vc.    There  are  no 
elevations  which  deserve  the  names  of 
mountains,  but  a  range  of  considerable, 
hills  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  from  north  to  south.    From  many 
parts  of  this  ridge  the  scenery  to  the  west 
is  peculiarly  picturesque.    The  lake  with 
its  islands,  may  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.   Add  to  this  the  extensive  range 
of  lofty  mountains  with  their  broken  sum- 
mits which  lie  beyond  it,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that,  particularly  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
prospect  is  not  excelled  by  any  part  of 
our  country.    The  town  is  divided  into 
13   school  districts.     It  has  4  taverns 
which  are  all  temperance  houses,  5  saw 
mills,  1  grist  mill,  and  3  stores.  Statistics 
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of  1840. — Horses,  500 ;  cattle,  3,020 ; 
sheep,  15,865 ;  swine,  1,3%;  wheat,  bu. 
2,195;  barley,  110;  oats,  13,643;  rye, 
1,660;  buck  wheat,  1,1  Id;  Ind.  corn, 
26,685;  potatoes,  52,965;  bay,  tons, 
9,175;  sugar,  lbs.  6,000;  wool,  31,344. 
Population,  1,620. 

Chelsea,  the  shire  town  of  Orange 
county,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  in  lat.  40"  and  long.  4  r  30',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Washington  and  Wil- 
liatnstown,  east  by  Vershire,  south  by 
Tunbridge,  and  west  by  Brookfield.  It 
was  granted  to  Bela  Turner  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Nov.  2, 1760,  and  chartered  by  the 
name  of  Turnersburgh,  August  4,  1781. 
By  the  charter  it  contains  23,040  acres, 
or  36  square  miles.  The  name  was  alter- 
ed to  Chelsea,  Oct.  13,  1788.  Improve* 
menu  were  commenced  in  this  township 
in  the  spring  of  1781,  by  Thomas  and 
Samuel  Moore,  and  Asa  Bond,  who,  the 
next  spring,  brought  in  their  families 
from  Winchester,  N.  H.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  others  from  different  quarters, 
who  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Those  who  first  came  in  brought  all  their 
furniture  and  provisions  on  their  backs 
from  Tunbridge,  nine  miles  distant,  where 
were  their  nearest  neighbors.  The  first 
house  in  town  was  erected  in  the  present 
burying  ground  by  Thomas  Moore,  and 
wan  burned  to  the  ground  with  all  its 
contents,  in  September,  17e5,  but  four  or 
live  months  after  his  family  had  entered 
it.  The  first  child  born  in  town  was 
Thomas  Porter  Moore,  son  of  Thomas 
Moore,  born  Oct.  16,  1785.  He  is  still 
living  in  the  town,  as  are  also  Thomas 
Moore  and  wife.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  March  31,  1766,and  was  warned 
by  Thomas  Moredock,  Esq.  of  Norwich. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  Thomas  Porter, 
Esq.  of  Vershire,  and  Roger  Wales  was 
appointed  moderator,  Asa  Bond,  Joshua 
Lathrop,  and  Rog^cr  Wales  were  chosen 
selectmen,  and  Lnos  Smith  town  clerk 
and  treasurer.  The  town  was  first  repre- 
sented inl794,by  Samuel  Badger.  A  Con- 
gregational church  was  early  organized 
here,  over  which  Rev.  Lathrop  Thomp- 
son was  settled  in  November,  1799.  He 
was  dismissed  in  April,  1005,  and  Rev. 
Calvin  Noble  was  ordained  over  the 
church  in  September,  1807,  and  continu- 
ed in  its  charge  till  his  death  in  April, 
1634.  Rev.  James  Buckham  was  settled 
in  February,  1835,  and  dismissed  in  Feb. 
1841.  There  is  also  a  flourishing  Metho- 
dist society,  organiied  in  1825.  There 
Was  formerly  a  small  Baptist  society  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  but  for  many 
it  has  been  without  a  settled  minis- 
The  township  is  quite  hilly,  but 


mostly  of  a  good  soil.  All  kinds  of  grain 
common  in  Vermont,  are  raised  with  tol- 
erable success.  The  timber  is  of  various 
kinds,  in  which  maple,  elm,  beech,  birch 
and  hemlock  predominate.  In  a  swamp 
in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  tamarack 
grows  in  great  plenty.  Pine  was  former- 
ly abundant  on  the  streams,  but  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  town  ha*  always 
been  very  healthy.  The  epidemic  of  ltil2 
and  '13,  was  fatal  in  very  few  cases. 
Among  the  instances  of  longevity  within 
a  few  years  are  the  following  : — Mrs. 
Woodworth  died  in  1836,  aged  93  ;  Mrs. 
Abagail  Hale,  in  1638,  aged  05  ;  Miss  Ire* 
na  Smith,  in  1830,  aged  01  ;  Mrs.  Perk- 
ins, in  1638,  aged  88  ;  Mr.  Jacob  Flan- 
ders, in  1840,  aged  86.  The  village  is  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the 
first  branch  of  White  river,  13  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  contains  two  churches, 
Congregational  and  Methodist,  a  court 
bouse  and  jail,  two  taverns,  five  stores, 
two  groceries,  three  carding  machines,  a 
clothier's  establishment,  a  trip  hammer 
shop,  two  tin  workers'  shops,  two  cabinet 
shops,  two  tanneries,  a  printing  office,  a 
jeweller  and  watchmaker's  shop,  with  va- 
rious other  mechanics  shops,  aad  about 
ninety  dwelling  houses.  The  bank  of 
Orange  county  is  located  here,  as  is  also 
the  office  of  the  Orange  County  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
chartered  in  November,  1838,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  Dec.  1839.  The 
amount  insured  by  them  is  now  about 
$504,000.  Near  the  west  line  of  the  town 
is  a  meeting  house,  owned  by  several  dif- 
ferent denominations,  called  the  union 
house.  The  town  is  divided  into  17  school 
districts,  containing  as  many  school  boo- 
ses. There  are  in  it,  two  grist  and  ten 
saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
340;  cattle,  1,710;  sheep,  6,696  :  swine, 
971  ;  wheat,  bu.  3,177  ;  barley,  55 ;  oats, 
11,663;  rye,  66;  b'k  wheat,  413  ;  In.  corn, 
4,427;  potatoes,  47,090  ;  hay ,  tons,  4,124; 
sugar,  lbs.  16,762  ;  wool,  11,122.  Popu- 
lation, 1959.  R.  s.  H. 

Chester,  a  post  town  on  the  south 
line  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43*  17' 
and  long.  4°  21',  aud  is  bounded  north  by 
Cavendish  and  Baltimore, east  by  Spring- 
field, south  by  Grafton  and  a  small  part 
of  Rockingham,  and  west  by  Andover, 
and  port  of  Ludlow.  It  was  first  charter- 
ed by  New  Hampshire,  February  22, 1754, 
by  the  name  of  Flamstead.  It  was  re- 
chartered  November  3,  1766,  by  the  name 
of  New  Flamstead.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1764,  by  Thomas  Chandler 
and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas 
Chandler,  Junior,  J  a  bet  Sargeant,Edward 
Johnson,  J  swab  Johnson,  Charles  ' 
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William  Warner,  Ichabod  Ide,  and  Ebe- 
neexer  Hotton,  from  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut, and  Worcester  -and  Maiden, 
Massachusetts.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1 766,  Thomas  Chandler  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  for  himself 
and  36  others,  in  which  the  town  took  the 
name  of  Chester.  About  the  same  time, 
the  county  of  Cumberland  was  organised, 
and  Chester  became  the  shire  town.  Col. 
Thomas  Chandler  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  county  court,  and  his  son 
John  Chandler,  clerk.  Chester  is  situate 
■ix  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  con- 
taming  48}  square  miles,  or  32,242  acres. 
It  was  organized  in  June,  1767,  and 
Thomas  Chandler,  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  religions  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Baptists,  Restorationers,  and 
Methodists.  The  Congregational  church 
was  first  formed  in  1773,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  was  settled  by  this  town  and 
Rockingham,  for  five  years  ;  he  officiated 
one  third  of  the  time  at  Chester,  and  the 
remainder  at  Rockingham,  after  which 
they  had  no  settled  minister  for  36  years. 
In  1625,  Rev.  Uzziah  C.  Burnap  was 
settled  here,  and  continued  till  1637. 
Rev.  Silas  H.  Hodges  was  settled  in  July, 
1637,  and  continued  until  December,  1640. 
This  society  had  erected  a  meeting  house 
in  1769,  40  by  50  feet,  but,  having  become 
dilapidated,  in  le25,  it  was  repaired, 
painted,  and  a  tower  and  bell  added  to  it. 
Town  meetings  are  now  usually  held  in 
this  house.  The  Baptist  society  was 
formed  in  1786,  and  built  a  house  40  by 
30,  the  same  season,  which  they  con- 
tinued to  occupy  until  1835,  in  which 
year  it  was  removed,  and  a  new  one  of 
brick  erected,  66  by  46,  (including  the 
projection  in  front.)  Elder  Aitron  Iceland 
was  pastor  of  this  church,  from  1766  until 
his  decease,  in  1633,  being  45  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Jacob  S.  McCol- 
lom,  who  continued  2£  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Elder  Ira  Person,  who  con- 
tinued 2)  years.  Elder  Richard  M.  Ely, 
the  present  minister  was  settled  April, 
16;W.  The  Restoration  society  was  form* 
ed  about  the  year  1629,  and  their  church 
organized  in  1632,  which  now  consists  of 
about  25  members.  Rev.  Warren  Skin- 
ner, Darius  Forbs,  Solomon  Law,  A. 
Williams,  and  L.  Ballou,  the  present 
minister,  have  supplied  the  desk  about 
half  the  time.  In  1626  the  Union  meeting 
house,  owned  principally  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Restorationers,  was  built 
in  the  south  village.  It  is  66  by  41  feet, 
and  has  a  bell,  weighing  about  1,200  lbs. 
Among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
have  resided  in  this  town,  may  be  men- 
tioned, Doctor  Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.,  C. 


CHESTER. 


I.  M.  8.  London,  professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  lecturer  in  Vermont  University, 
who  resided  in  Chester  many  years  in  hie 
youth.  Col.  Thomas  Chandler,  under 
whose  particular  influence  and  agency, 
the  charter  under  New  York  was  obtained, 
was  a  man  of  quick  apprehension,  hasty 
in  his  movements,  and  dogmatical,  and 
wus  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
massacre  at  Westminster;  and  afterwards 
died  there.  Thomas  Chandler,  junior, 
was  also  conspicuous  in  the  formation  of 
our  state  government,  one  of  the  com* 
missioners  of  confiscated  estates,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  first  supreme  court,  and 
first  secretary  of  state.  Elder  Aaron 
Leland  in  early  life,  took  an  active  part 
in  politics,  as  well  as  religion,  and  filled 
several  offices  of  trust  in  town,  county 
and  state,  was  town  clerk,  one  of  the  se- 
lect men,  and  representative  a  number  of 
yearB,  judge  of  the  county  court,  .speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  state.  His  portly  ap- 
pearance in  person,  overawed  some,  while 
his  light  and  airy  deportment,  sometimes 
displeased  others.  Lucius  Hubbard,  Esq. 
educated  at  Yale  College,  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  only  lawyer  in  the  town. 
He  was  a  man  of  science,  and  died  young. 
Daniel  Heald,  Esq.  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  from  Concord,  Mass.  where  he 
resided  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
battle  at  Concord  bridge,  and  in  the  service 
at  Cambridge,  the  same  season ;  also  at 
Ticonderoga.  In  1776,  he  built  a  log  cabin 
in  Chester,  on  the  same  lot  on  which  he 
ever  after  resided  until  his  death,  in  1633, 
in  the  !&th  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
shared  fully  of  the  confidence  of  his 
townsmen  ;  was  town  clerk  20  years, 
from  1770  to  1795*,  and  13  years  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  legislature.  His 
eldest  son,  Amos  Heald,  lives  upon  the 
same  farm  on  which  his  father  settled, 
and  has  been  entrusted  with  many  im- 
portant offices,  both  by  the  town  and  state, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  73,  is  town  clerk, 
which  office  he  has  held  for  the  last  16 
years.  This  office  has  been  filled  for  61 
years  past  by  three  individuals,  and  in 
that  time  it  has  been  necessary,  in  only 
four  instances  to  appoint  a  clerk  pro  tern. 
William's  river  is  formed  in  this  township 
by  the  union  of  three  considerable  branch- 
es. These  branches  unite,  nearly  in  the 
Kame  place,  and  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  the  two  villages ;  they 
constitute  the  principal  waters,  heading 
in  the  towns  of  Andover,  Ludlow  ana 
Windham.  No  natural  pond,  cave,  or 
Indian  name  or  antiquity,  ever  known  or 
recorded  in  said  town.    The  surface  is 
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considerably  diversified"  with  hiils  nnd 
rallies,  but  the  soil  is  generally  good ; 
the  uplands  yield  excellent  pasturage, 
and  when  newly  cleared,  produce  abun- 
dance of  grain.  The  intervales  are  rich 
and  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
&c.  The  roads  are  now  all  free,  re- 
markably well  laid,  level  and  well  wrought 
for  such  an  uneven  township,  mainly 
following  streams.  Timber,  mostly  hard 
wood,  with  some  hemlock,  spruce  and 
pine.  Minerals,  granite,  actynolite,augite 
chlorite,  common  and  potter's  clay,  cy- 
anite,  epidote,  feldspar,  garnet,  hornblend, 
iron,  magnetic,  oxyde  of  sulphuret.quartz, 
serpentine,  talc,  and  mica.  The  town  is 
divided  into  twenty  school  districts,  with 
18  school  houses,  mostly  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  742  scholars,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1840.  An  academy  was  incor- 
porated, and  a  building  50  by  40  feet, 
three  stories  high,  erected  in  1 614,  in  the 
south  village.  The  school  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  James  O.  Pratt.  There  are  two 
villages,  called  the  north  and  south  vil- 
lage ;  the  north  village  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  township,  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  north  branch  of  William's 
river.  It  contains  one  meeting  house, 
2  stores,  2  grist  mills,  2  taverns,  2  cabinet 
shops,  1  attorneys  office,  1  tannery,  and 
about  25  dwelling  houses.  The  south 
village  is  situate  in  a  pleasant  valley  on 
the  north  side  of  the  middle  branch  of 
William's  river,  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  north  village  and  one  and  a 
half  mile  southeasterly  of  the  centre  of 
the  town.  It  contains  1  academy,  2 
meeting  houses,  post  office,  1  woollen 
factory,  1  clothier's  shop,  1  hatter's  shop, 
1  saddler's,  1  chair  maker's,  1  wheel 
wright's,  2  blacksmith's,  2  mechanic's 
shops,  1  tannery,  2  taverns,  3  attorney's 
offices,  4  stores,  and  about  fit)  dwelling 
houses.  The  line  of  stages  from  Boston 
to  Montreal,  and  from  Hanover  and 
Charlestown,  to  Saratoga  and  Albany, 
intersect  in  this  village.  The  road  from 
Chester  to  Manchester,  is  considered  the 
best  passage  of  the  (ireen  Mountains  in 
the  state,  south  of  Montpclicr,  and  renders 
this  village  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
travel  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  particularly 
to  Saratoga  and  Ballston  springs.  There 
are  in  operation  in  the  town,  5  grist  mills, 
8  saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  2  carding  ma- 
chines, 5  stores,  5  taverns,  and  2  fulling 
mills.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  486 ; 
cattle,2,550  ;  sheep,  10,752;  swine,  1,287; 
wheat,  bu.  1,477  ;  barley,  510  ;  oats,  15,- 
272;  rye,  2,328;  buck  wheat,  876;  Ind. 


corn,  8,627;  potatoes,  35,255 ;  hay,  tons 
4,400:  sugar,  lbs.  16,1)87;  wool,  30,263. 
Population,  2,305. 

Chimney  Point  is  in  Addison  opposite 
to  Crown  Point  and  is  the  most  westerly 
land  in  Vermont.  It  was  upon  this  point 
that  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the 
western  part  of  Vermont  by  the  French 
in  1731,  and  here  they  erected  a  stone 
wind  mill,  which  was  garrisoned  during 
the  colonial  wars,  and  hence  it  has  some 
times  been  called  Windmill  point,  bat 
this  name  is  now  confined  to  a  point  in 
Alburgh. 

Chin,  the  name  given  to  the  north  peak 
of  Mansfield  mountain  in  the  township  of 
Mansfield.  This  is  the  highest  summit 
in  the  State,  being  according  to  Captain 
Partridge,  4270  feet,  and  according  to  E. 
F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  4350  feet  above  tide 
water. 

Chittenden,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  1st 
43°  44',  and  bounded  northerly  by  Go- 
shen, easterly  by  Pittsficld,  southerly  by 
Parkerstown,  and  west  by  Pittsford  and  a 
part  of  Brandon.  It  was  granted  the  I4th 
and  chartered  the  16th  of  March,  1780,  to 
Ghcrshom  Beach  and  associates.  The 
township  of  Philadelphia  was  annexed  to 
Chittenden,  November  2,  1816.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
about  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  much  of  it  being  mountainous  remains 
unsettled.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Methodists,  Congregationalista  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Methodists  num- 
ber about  70,  of  whom  10  are  Protestant, 
the  Congregational ists  about  50,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  100.  The  Methodists 
erected  a  house  of  worship  in  1832,  and 
the  Congregationalist  in  1833.  The  most 
distinguished  man  who  has  resided  here 
was  Aaron  Beaehi  He  fought  under 
Wolf  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  served 
his  country  through  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  was  prevented  only  by  the  solicit- 
ations of  friends  from  being  with  tbeGreen 
Mountain  Boys  in  the  battle  at  Pitts- 
burgh. The  northwest  part  is  watered 
by  Philadelphia  river,  which  falls  into 
Otter  creek  at  Pittsford.  Tweed  river 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  and  falls  into 
White  river.  The  southwestern  part  is 
watered  by  Kast  creek.  Near  Philadel- 
phia river,  is  a  mineral  spring,  and  among 
the  mountains  are  some  caverns,  but  they 
are  little  known.  This  town  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  minerals.  Iron  ore 
of  good  quality  is  found  here  in  abun- 
dance and  also  manganese.  About  600 
tons  of  the  iron  ore  arc  raised  annually, 
much  of  which  is  smelted  at  the  works  in 
Pittsford.    The  manganese  is  found  at 
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unequal  deaths  below  the  surface,  and 
about  300  tons,  worth  $35  per  ton  in 
New  York,  are  annually  sent  to  market 
A  furnace  was  erected  in  thin  town  as 
early  as  179*2,  by  a  Mr.  Keith  of  Boston. 
In  le30,  a  f<»rge  was  erected  which  makes 
about  500  lbs.,  of  bar  iron  per  day.  The 
town  contains  6  school  districts,  6  saw 
mills,  each  sawing  yearly  100,000  feet  of 
boards,  one  store  and  a  post  office,  the 
two  latter  established  in  1*41.  Statistics 
of  lrt40  —Horses,  1  if 6 ;  cattle,  481  ;  sheep, 
4,326  ;  swine,  2o7  ;  wheat  bus  ,  1,1  lf» ; 
barley,  5  ;  oats,  5,032  ;  rye,  202  ;  buck 
wheat,  345 ;  Indian  corn,  2,370  ;  potatoes, 
16,H30  ;  hay,  tons,  1,070;  sugar,  lbs.  11,- 
700  ;  wool,  0,2H2.    Populntion,  644. 

Chittenden  County,  is  bounded  north 
by  Franklin  and  Lamoille  county,  east  by 
Lamoille  and  Washington  county,  south 
by  Addison  county  and  west  by  lake 
Champlain.  It  lies  between  44"  7'  and 
44°  42  N.  lat.  and  3°  41'  and  4°  14'  east 
long.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
30  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  22  miles, 
covering  about  500  square  miles.  It  was 
incorporated  October  22,  17*2.  A  few 
settlements  were  commenced  in  this 
county  before  the  revolution,  but  they 
were  all  abandoned  during  the  war.  Win- 
ooski  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
county  and  fills  into  hike  Champlain  be- 
tween Burlington  and  Colchester.  The 
river  Lamoille  runs  across  the  northwest 
corner,  and  Laplott  river  and  some  other 
streams  water  the  south  part.  This  coun- 
ty, except  along  the  lake  shore,  where  it 
is  generally  level,  is  uneven,  but  not 
mountainous.  The  soil  is  various,  being 
in  some  places  pine  plain,  and  lifjht  and 
sandy  ;  in  others  a  rich  loam,  and  in  others 
a  deep  alluvion.  The  flats  on  the  Wi- 
nooski  river  are  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 
Burlington  is  the  seat  of  justice  and  the 
principal  town  in  the  county.  The  su- 
preme court  sits  here  on  the  Monday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Tuesday  of  January  ;  the 
county  court  on  the  4th  Tuesday  of  May 
and  November.  Statistics  of  1840. — Hors- 
es, 4,231  ;  cattle,  24,142;  sheep,  1 10,774; 
swine,  25,310  ;  wheat,  bus.,  20,502  ;  bar- 
ley 1,305;  oats,  131,700;  rye,  31,570; 
buckwheat,  11,575;  Indian  corn,  110,- 
087;  potatoes,  522,702;  hay,  tons,  56,- 
357;  sugar,  lbs.  177,343;  wool,  215,010. 
Population,  22,078. 

Clyde  River,  has  its  source  in  Pitkin's 
and  K  nowlton's  ponds,  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Brighton,  and  runs  a  northwester- 
ly course  through  Brighton,  Charleston, 
Salem  and  Derby,  to  lake  Memphrcma- 
gog.  Excepting  a  few  short  rapids,  this 
is  a  dead,  still  river,  until  it  comes  with- 
in three  miles  of  lake  Memphremagog. 


CLARENDON. 


This  strenm  runs  through  Round  pond  in 
Charleston  and  through  Salem  lake,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  near  two  miles 
in  length  and  one  in  width,  lying  partly 
in  Salem  and  partly  in  Derby.  It  waters 
about  150  square  miles. 

Clarendon,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  31' 
and  long.  4*6',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Rutland,  east  by  Shrewsbury,  south  by 
Tinmouth  and  YVallingford,  and  west 
by  Ira.  It  is  55  miles  S.  from  Montpelier, 
and  46  N.  from  Bennington,  and  was 
chartered  September  5,  1761.  It  was 
granted  both  by  N.  II.  and  New  York, 
and  comprehends  a  part  of  the  two  grants 
of  Socialborough  and  Durham.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1768  by 
Klkanuh  Cook  who  was  joined  the  same 
year  by  Randal  Rice,  Benjamin  Johns  and 
others.  The  first  settlers  were  mostly 
from  Rhode-Island,  and  purchased  their 
lands  of  Col.  Lideus,  who  claimed  them 
under  a  title  derived  from  the  Indians. 
This  title  was  however,  never  confirmed 
by  either  of  the  colonial  governments, 
and  the  diversity  of  claimants  occasioned 
much  litigation,  which  continued  till 
17?-5,  when  the  legislature  passed  what 
was  called  the  quieting  act.  By  it  tho 
settlers  were  put  in  peaceable  possession 
of  their  land,  and  the  New  Hampshire 
title  to  the  lands  not  settled,  was  con- 
finned.  In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings there  are  no  public  rights  in 
town.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record 
was  in  1778,  and  Stephen  Arnold  was 
this  year  town  clerk,  and  Abner  Lewis, 
representative.  Elder  Isaac  Beals  of  the 
Baptist  order  was  the  first  settled  minis 
ter.  The  Congregational  church  was 
gathered  here  Feb.  Ic22by  the  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Hunter,  who  was  installed  over  the 
same  on  the  6th  of  November  following 
and  continued  six  years.  The  church  at 
first  consisted  of  12  members ;  the  present 
number  is  70.  Otter  creek  runs  through 
this  town  from  south  to  north,  a  little 
east  of  the  centre,  and  receives  here  Mill 
river  and  Cold  river  from  the  east,  which 
affords  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  other 
machinery.  .W*7/  riccr  rises  in  Mount- 
Molly,  runs  nearly  on  the  line  between: 
this  town  and  YVallingford,  receiving  from 
the  latter  the  waters  of  a  considerable 
pond,  crosses  the  southwest  corner  of 
Shrewsbury  and  falls  into  Otter  creek  near 
the  south  part  of  Clarendon.  Cold  river 
rises  in  Parkerstown,  crosses  the  north- 
west corner  of  Shrewsbury  and  enters  Ot- 
ter  creek  near  the  north  part  of  Claren- 
don. Furnace  brook,  called  also  Little 
West  river,  rises  from  a  small  pond  in  the 
south  part  of  Tinmouth  and  runs  north, 
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coit's  gore. 


pamllel  to  Otter  creek,  through  the  west 
part  of  the  town  and  falls  into  Otter  creek 
near  the  centre  of  Rutland.  Near  the 
north  line  of  Clarendon  it  receive*  Ira 
brook  from  Ira.  Near  Furnace  brook  are 
situated  the  Clarendon  springs,  an  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  given  in  part 
first,  page  7.  Their  situation  in  relation 
to  the  stream,  boarding  houses,  road  &c, 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram. 


Rtftrtttets. — o,  the  road  from  Tinmouth  ;  b,  rood 
to  Went  Rutland  ;  8,  spring*  :  B,  bathing  houae  ; 
1,  Clarendon  Houae  j  8, 3,  4,  Public  boarding  houa- 
»  j  L,  Fnrnaca  brook  ;  li,  Hill ;  O,  High  landt. 


The  east  part  of  the  town  borders  on 
the  Green  Mountains,  but  the  principal 
elevations  are  the  range  of  hills  between 
Otter  creek  and  Furnace  brook,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Ira  brook  on  the 
west  line  of  the  town.  The  alluvial  flats 
©n  Otter  creek  are  from  half  to  a  mile 
wide  through  the  town  and  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  uplands  are  a  gravelly 
loam.  Clarendon  cave  is  situated  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town,  and  has  alrea- 
dy been  described  in  part  first,  page  8. 
Very  good  marble  is  found  here  and  is 
wrought  to  some  extent.  There  are  two 
small  villages,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the 
other  in  the  western  part,  with  a  post  office 
at  each  and  at  Clarendon  springs.  There 
are  in  town  3  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  5 
stores,  &c.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
337;  cattle,  2,047 ;  sheep,  15,022  ;  swine, 
1,015;  wheat,  bus.,  1,663;  oats,  0,358; 
rye,  1,385  ;  buck  wheat,  45  ;  Indian  corn, 
10,036;  potatoes,  44,601;  hay,  tons,  5,. 
415;  sugar,  lbs  ,  24,050 ;  wool,  40,084. 
Population,  1,540. 

Coit's  Gore.    See  Watcrville. 

Colchester,  a  post  town  in  Chitten- 
den county,  is  in  lat.  44°  33'  and  in  long. 
3°  50',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Milton, east 
by  Essex,  south  by  Winooski  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Burlington  and  Willis- 


COLCHESTXK. 


ton,  and  west  by  lake  Cham  plain.  It  is 
116  miles  north  from  Bennington,  and  36 
miles  northwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
chartered  June  7th,  1763,  with  its  present 
name ;  but  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
grantees  there  were  ten  by  the  name  of 
Burling,  it  is  supposed  Burlington  was  the 
name  originally  intended  for  this  town,but 
through  some  mistake  was  given  to  the 
town  adjoining  it  on  the  south.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  town  was  commenced  in 
1774,  at  the  lower  falls  on  Winooski  or 
Onion  river,  by  Ira  Allen  and  Remember 
Baker.  Baker's  family  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  three  children,  was  the  first  in  town.* 
In  1775,  Joshua  Staunton  began  improve- 
ments on  the  intervale  above  the  narrows 
in  that  river,  and  there  was  a  small  clear- 
ing made  at  Mallet's  bay  before  the  revo- 
lution. From  the  spring  of 1776,  the  town 
was  abandoned  by  the  settlers  till  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  when  Messrs. 
McClain,  Low  and  Board  man,  settled 
on  Colchester  Point,  and  General  Al- 
len returned  and  renewed  the  settle- 
ment at  the  falls.  Allen  erected  mills,  a 
forge  and  a  shop  for  fabricating  anchors, 
and  the  place  soon  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  considerable  village.  The  town 
was  organized  about  the  year  1701,  and 
Ira  Allen  was  first  town  clerk.  It  was 
first  represented  in  1703,  by  Joshua  Staun- 
ton. The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Metho- 
dists. The  Congregational  church  was 
gathered  in  1805,  but  have  never  had  a 
settled  pastor,  and  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  time  been  destitute  of  regular  preach- 
ing. The  Baptist  churoh  was  organised 
in  1816.  Phineas  Culver  was  settled 
over  this  church  in  1820,  and  remained 
the  nominal  pastor  till  1832.  They  were 
without  a  settled  pastor  from  that  time 
till  this  year  when  Columbus  Green  was 
ordained  over  it.  These  two  churches 
erected  a  commodious  brick  meeting 
house  in  1838,  which  they  now  occupy  in 
common.  The  Methodists  have  general- 
ly been  supplied  with  preaching  and  have 
erected  a  convenient  brick  chapel.  There 
is,  also,  an  organised  Congregational 
church  at  Winooski  village,  which 
erected  in  1830,  a  commodious  house  of 
worship.  Thus  in  the  space  of  three  years 
were  built  in  this  town  three  good  houses 
for  public  worship,  all  of  brick.  The  on- 
ly other  public  building  is  the  town  house. 
A  public  library  was  commenced  in  1832, 
and  now  contains  about  300  volumes. 
There  are  two  small  ponds  in  this  town. 

•See  part  M-cood,  page  31.  After  Baker's  oea  lb  ta 
the  fall  of  1775,  hia  family  remained  at  the  block 
hoo*e  in  Cofeheater.till  the  place  ««■  shumiorced  too 
following  iprinf.  The  widow  afterward*  married 
ThowM  Buuertiold. 
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The  largest  contains  about  60  acres.  On 
the  outlet  to  this  pond  are  still  seen  the 
remain!!  of  beavers'  works.  The  princi- 
pal streams  of  this  town  are,  the  river  La- 
moille which  runs  from  Milton  through 
the  northwest  corner  into  lake  Champlain; 
Mallets  creek  which  also  comes  from  Mil- 
ton and  empties  into  Mallets  bay  ;  Indian 
creek  which  runs  into  Mallets  creek  ;  and 
Winooski  river  on  the  south.  The  soil 
in  the  north  and  northwestern  parts  is  a 
variety  of  gravel  and  loam,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  though  Indian  corn, 
the  English  grains  and  the  common  culi- 
nary roots  are  successfully  cultivated. 
The  timber  in  these  parts  is  principally 
white  pine,  beech,  maple,  birch,  basswood, 
ash,  elm,  oak,  walnut,  butternut  and 
some  chestnut.  In  the  middle  part  of  the 
town  is  a  large  tract  of  pine  plain,  mostly 
covered  with  pitch  pine  and  small  oaks, 
and  seems  more  particularly  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  rye  and  corn.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Winooski  river,  are  large  tracts  of 
intervale.  Besides  the  ordinary  methods 
of  enriching  the  soil,  plaisler  of  Paris  has 
been  used  in  this  town  with  great  success. 
The  rocks  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  are  mostly  composed  of  lime  and 
slate  with  occasional  holders  of  granite  ; 
red  sand  stone  is  found  in  abundance  near 
Mallets  bay.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  the  western  pnrtofthe 
town,  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  found  in  the 
northeastern  part.  About  the  year  1812, 
or  13,  the  dysentery  prevailed  here  ex- 
tensively, and  in  the  early  settlements 
there  were  frequent  cases  of  the  fever  and 
ague,  but  the  town  has  generally  been 
very  henlthy.  There  have  been  two  in- 
dividuals in  this  town  who  have  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and  two  oth- 
ers who  have  lived  to  be  above  00. 

Winooski  village  is  situated  at  Winoos- 
ki lower  falls,  bein:r  partly  in  this  town 
and  partly  in  Burlington,  and  I£  miles 
from  Burlington  village.  The  water  pow- 
er here  is  sufficient  for  almost  any  amount 
of  machinery.  The  village  has  suffered 
very  severely  by  fire.  On  the  21st  of 
Dec.  1838,  an  extensive  block  factory,  a 
large  satinet  factory,  a  paper  mill,  and 
•aw  mill  were  consumed  in  one  conflagra- 
tion. There  are  at  present  in  this  village, 
on  the  Colchester  side  of  the  river,  a  hind- 
some  meeting  house,  two  stores,  two  tav- 
erns, a  saw  mill,  machine  shop,  sash  fac- 
tory, and  an  extensive  woollen  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths.  A  sub- 
stantial covered  bridge*  connects  the  two 
parts  of  the  village.  The  town  is  divided 
intol)  school  districts.  Statistics  of  1040. — 
Hordes,  220 ;  cattle,  1,667  ;  sheep,  5,053; 
■wine,  1,169;  wheat,  bu.  1,003,  barley,, 

Pt.  hi.  § 
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306  ;  oats,  0,856  ;  rye,  5,073  ;  b*k  wheat, 
1,202;  Ind.  corn,  10,343;  potatoes,  36,- 
324  ;  hay,  tons,  3,4Ml ;  sugar,  lbs.  1,000; 
wool,  11,375.    Population,  1730. 

Concord,  a  post  town  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Essex  county,  situated  in  lat. 
44°  25'  and  long.  5°  8',  containing  about 
47  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  northwest* 
erly  by  Kirby  and  Bradley  vale,  northeast- 
erly by  Lunenbnrgh,  southeasterly  by 
Connecticut  river,  and  southwesterly  by 
Waterford,  lying  opposite  to  Littleton,  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  was  granted  Nov.  7, 
1780,  and  chartered  September  15,  1781, 
to  Reuben  Jones  and  his  associates.  The 
first  settlement  of  Concord  was  commen- 
ced in  1788,  by  Joseph  Ball.  Among  the 
settlers,  who  came  into  town  previous  to 
the  year  1704,  may  be  mentioned  Amos 
Underwood,  Solomon  Babcock,  Daniel 
Gregory,  Benjamin  Streeter,  Jonathan 
and  Jesse  Woodbury  and  Levi  Ball.  In 
1705,  when  John  Fry  came  into  town, 
there  were  17  families  here.  The  first 
settlers  were  principally  from  Westboro' 
and  Royalston,  Mass.  John,  son  of  Joseph 
Ball,  was  born  in  1780,  and  was  the  first 
child  born  in  town.  The  first  town  meet- 
ing was  held  and  the  town  organized 
March  3,  1704.  Elijah  Spafford  was  first 
town  clerk.  At  this  meeting  14  persons 
took  the  freeman's  oath.  There  are  a 
Congregational,  a  Freewill  Baptist  and  a 
Methodist  church,  in  this  town.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
January  7,  1807,  and  then  consisted  of  17 
members.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Godard  was 
ordained  over  it  Sept.  7, 1800,  and  dismiss- 
ed June  6,  1821.  The  Rev.  Samuel  R. 
Hall  was  ordained  March  4,  1823,  and 
continued  till  August,  1830.  The  Rev. 
Solon  Martin  was  ordained  June  7,  1835, 
and  dismissed  Oct.  1,  1838.  The  Free, 
will  Baptist  church  was  formed  Oct.  10, 
1821,  and  the  Methodist  church  in  May, 
lf?22.  Concord  academy  waa  incorpora- 
ted here  November,  1823,  and  was  for  6 
or  7  years,  while  nnder  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  a  very  flourishing  insti- 
tution. Hall's  pond,  lying  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  is  about  a  mile  long  and 
on  an  average  100  rods  wrde.  Miles' 
pond  is  about  the  same  site,  and  lies  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town.  This 
town  is  watered  by  Moose  river,  which 
passes  through  the  northwest  part,  by 
Connecticut  river,  on  the  south,  and  by 
several  small  streams.  The  surface  of 
the  town  is  uneven,  and  in  the  northeas- 
tern pnrts,  very  stoney.  ft  is  an  excel- 
lent  grazing  township,  and  has  some  go«  d 
tillage  land.  The  town  contains  two 
stores,  a  meeting  home  and  several  mills 
{  Statistics  xtf  1840.— Hordes,  329;  cattle, 
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1,837  ;  sheep,  3,880 ;  swine,  812;  wheat, 
ba.  3,579;  barley,  308;  oaU,  13,150  ;  rye, 
469;  b  k  wheat,  614;  Ind.  corn,  1,906; 

ftotatocs,  48,885 ;  hay,  tons,  3,609  ;  sugar, 
bs.  19,090;  wool,  6,218.    Pop.  1024. 

Connecticut  River  lies  between  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  and  belongs 
wholly  to  the  latter.  *  Its  name  is  from 
the  Indian  words  Quonntc  or  Unnec,  signi- 
fying long,  and  Tucque  or  Tuck,  signify- 
ing river.  When  the  Indians  spoke  of 
any  thing  happening  at  this  river  they 
used  the  expression  Quonncc  tucquok,  or 
Unnectuckok,  meaning  at  the  long  river  ; 
and  hence  comes  Connecticut.  This  river 
originates  among  the  mountains  in  the 
north  part  of  New  Hampshire,  und,  for 
some  distance,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  state  and  Canada.  After  run- 
ning between  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, it  passes  through  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  falls  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  breadth  of  this  river, 
when  it  first  washes  Vermont,  is  about 
150  feet,  and,  in  the  course  of  60  miles, 
increases  to  390  feet.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  its  breadth  may  be  esti- 
mated from  450  to  1050  feet.  The  depth 
of  the  river,  below  the  head  of  boat  navi- 
gation, may  be  stated  to  vary  from  five  to 
twelve  feet.  This  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  36 
miles,  to  Middletown ;  for  small  sloops, 
50  miles  to  Hartford  ;  and  by  means  of 
canals  and  other  improvements,  it  has 
been  rendered  passable  for  boats  to  the 
Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  250  miles  further. 
There  are,  in  this  river,  many  rapids.  The 
moat  considerable  are  Bellows'  Falls,  be- 
tween Rockingham  and  Walpole,  N.  H., 
see  Rockingham,)  Otta  Quechee  Falls, 
ust  below  the  mouth  of  Otta  Quechee 
river,  White  River  Falls,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  White  river,  and  the  Fifteen 
Mile  Falls,  which  extend  from  Bar  net  to 
Lunenburgh.  The  perpendicular  height 
of  the  falls,  which  have  been  made  passa- 
ble by  dams  and  locks,  between  Spring- 
field, Mass.  and  Hanover,  N.  H.  a  distance 


*  Preparatory  to  granting  the  townships  along 
Connecticut  river,  Joseph  luanehard,  under  a  com- 
mit* ion  from  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
March,  1760,  made  a  survey  of  that  river  upon  the 
ice,  from  Chsrlcstown,  N.  H.  to  the  tower  Coot,  and 
the  next  year  the  survey  was  continued  by  Hugh- 
bnrtcv  Nf»cl,  to  the  upper  Coo*.  In  this  survey  mon- 
uments were  placed  upon  the  bank*  of  the  river, 
once  in  the  distance  of  6  mile*  in  a  right  line,  to 
mark  the  corners  of  the  river  lowns,  which  were  to 
be  surveyed  afterwards.  A  plan  of  this  survey  was 
kept  in  the  land  office  at  Portsmouth,  ami  from  it  the 
Courses  and  distances  were  taken  by  Gov.  Went- 
worlh,in  making  nut  the  charters  of  townships  along 
the  river.  These  facts,  together  with  a  full 


•r  the  surveys,  and  the  troubles  arising  from  con- 
flicting claims,  aud  which  we  are  obliged  for  the 
want  of  room  to  omit,  wort  funiiahed  by  J.  Mo- 


of  130  miles,  is  about  200  feet.  •  There 
are  in  the  river,  several  bars  of  sand,  over 
which  boats  pass  with  difficulty  in  low 
water.  At  such  times  a  bar  between 
Deerfield  and  Montague,  Mass.,  renders 
the  river  fordable.  Connecticut  river 
receives  from  Vermont,  beginning  at  the 
north,  Nulhegan,  Passumpsic,  Wells, 
Wait's,  Ompoinponoosuc,  White,  Otta 
Quechee,  Black,  William's,  Saxton's  and 
West  rivers;  and  from  New  Hampshire, 
Upper  and  Lower  Amonoosuc,  Israel's, 
John's,  Mascomy,  Sugar,  Cold,  and  Ash- 
uelot  rivers.  Between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  this  river  is  crossed  by  about 
20  bridges,  t  Tbe  flats,  along  the  river, 
are,  in  some  places,  low  and  extensive ; 
in  others,  the  banks  are  high  and  rocky. 
The  intervales  are  not  surpassed  in  fer- 
tility and  beauty  by  any  in  tbe  United 
States.  In  spring,  the  river  usually  over- 
flows its  banks  through  a  distance  of  300 
miles.  The  scenery,  along  this  Jfilt  of 
Arte  England,  is  variegated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  neat  and  pleasant  villages,  and 
is  charming  beyond  description. 

Corinth,  a  posUtown  six  miles  squnre 
in  the  central  part  of  Orange  county,  is 
in  lat.  44°  2'  and  long.  4"  42',  and  is 
bounded  northerly  by  Topsham,  easterly 
by  Bradford,  southerly  by  Vershire  and 
westerly  by  Washington.  It  lies 21  miles 
southeast  from  Montpelier,  12  westerly 
from  Haverhill,  N.  H.  and  41  north  from 
Windsor.  It  was  chartered  by  New 
Hampshire,  Feb.  4, 1764,  to  Messrs.  Ward, 
Taplin,  and  others.  A  confirmation  rjrant 
was,  afterwards  procured  from  New  York, 
by  Henry  Moore  and  others.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  Ezekiel  Colby,  John  Nutting 
and  John  Armand,  spent  several  week* 
here  in  manufacturing  maple  sugar.  They 
started  together  from  Newbury,  with  each 
a  five  pail  kettle  on  his  head,  and  with 
this  load  they  travelled,  by  a  pocket  com- 
pass, 12  miles  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  place  of  destination  near  the  centre 
of  the  township.  This  year,  Mr.  Colby 
moved  his  family  into  Corinth,  which 
was  the  first  family  in  town.  The  next 
year,  1778,  Mr.  Nutting  moved  his  family 
here,  and  Mrs.  Colby  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  Henry,  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
In  1779,  Messrs.  Edmund  Brown,  Samuel 
Norris,  Jacob  Fowler  and  Bracket  Towle, 
moved  their  families  here,  and  the 


•The  total  fall  of  Connecticut  river,  from  lake 
Connecticut  to  the  bead  of  Mcfndoes  fnlts  in  Bar- 
net,  93  1-9  miles,  is  1140  feet;  and  from  the  latter 
place  to  tide  water,  at  Hartford,  Conn,  tbe  fall  is 
44°  feet. 

t  The  firat  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  was  built 
in  1785.  at  Bellows'  Falls,  by  Col.  Enoch  Hale.  Tbe 
was  built  at  Windsor,  ami  sompieled  in  Oct. 
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year,  Mr.  John  Aiken,  of  Wentworth,  N. 
H.,  erected  the  first  grist  mill,  which 
went  into  operation  the  year  following. 
Previous  to  this,  the  pettier*  had  to  go  to 
Newbury,  12  miles,  for  their  grinding. 
In  1780,  several  other  families  came  in, 
and  the  town  was  organized.  George 
Bondfield  was  first  town  clerk,  David 
Mr  Keen  first  constable,  and  Nehemiah 
Lovewell  first  representative.  Sometime, 
this  year,  Lieut.  Elliot  was  stationed  here 
with  20  men  to  defend  the  inhabitant* 
against  the  Indians  and  tories,  and  built 
a  small  fort.  In  1781,  Col.  Wait  and 
Major  Kingsbury,  with  two  companies  of 
soldiers,  under  Captains  Sealy  and  Nel- 
son, built  a  fort  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  what  is  called  Cook's  hill,  and 
made  this  their  head  quarters.  October 
16,  of  this  year,  five  men,  from  this  fort, 
viz :  Moses  Warner,  John  Barret,  John 
Snrgcant,  Jonathan  Luce  and  Daniel 
Hovey,  being  on  a  scout,  and  proceeding 
down  Winooski  river,  were  fired  upon  in 
the  township  of  Jericho  by  a  party  of  16 
tories.  Warner,  Sargeant  and  Barret  were 
wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  He  lived 
about  40  hours  and  was  buried  near  the 
margin  of  Winooski  river  in  Colchester. 
The  others  were  carried  to  Quebec,  and 
kept  till  the  next  spring  when  they  were 
suffered  to  return.  In  1783,  a  British 
scouting  party  from  Canada,  about  20  in 
number,  under  Major  Breakenridge,  after 
annoying  the  settlers  of  Newbury,  killing 
one  man  and  taking  another  prisoner, 
proceeded  to  Corinth,  where  they  com- 
pelled the  settlers  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  British  king.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists,  Freewill  baptists 
and  UniversaLists.  There  are  two  Free- 
will Baptist  churches ;  that  in  the  north- 
west part  was  organized  in  1805,  and  that 
in  the  south  in  1807.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  Oct.  10, 1830. 
Jan.  35,  1831,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Cal- 
vin Y.  Chase,  who  died  here  in  1831. 
The  Rev.  Stilman  Morgan,  was  settled  in 
1833,  and  continued  till  1836.  In  1838 
the  Rev.  Solon  Martin,  their  present 
minister,  was  settled.  The  Congrega- 
tional meeting  house  was  built  in  1800,  as 
was  that  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  house  in  the  south  part,  was 
built  in  1837.  The  Methodist  house  in 
the  west  part,  was  built  in  1838,  and  that 
in  the  east  in  1840.  In  1804,  the  canker 
and  dysentery  were  fatal  here  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  mostly  children,  and 
many  families  lost  from  one  to  three  of 
their  number.  Mrs.  Jane  Brown, a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  relict  of  Mr.  S.  Brown, 


died  here,  March  26,  1834,  aged  101 
years  and  seven  months.  The  sur- 
face of  this  township  is  generally  very 
uneven  and  broken,  and  the  elevations 
abrupt,  yet  the  land  is,  in  almost  every 
part,  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  dark  loam,  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  sand,  is  easily  cultivated 
and  is  very  productive.  The  land  was 
originally  timbered  with  hard  wood  ex- 
cept on  the  streams,  where  there  was  a 
mixture  of  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  mineralogy. 
Small  but  handsome  specimens  of  feld- 
spar, garnet,  serpentine,  hornblend,  mica 
and  rock  crystal  have  been  found.  The 
rocks  are  principally  granite  and  mica 
slate.  This  township  is  well  watered  by 
Wait's  river,  which  runs  through  the 
northeast  part,  and  by  several  of  its 
branches.  On  North  branch,  from  Tops- 
ham,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town, 
is  East  village,  containing  2  meeting 
houses,  2  stores,  a  post  office,  grist  mill, 
dec.  Another  branch  rises  in  Washing- 
ton, passes  through  the  south  part  of  this 
town,  and  unites  with  Wait's  river  in  the 
western  part  of  Bradford.  There  are  some 
other  streams  on  which  mills  and  other 
machinery  are  erected.  There  are  in 
town  5  meeting  houses,  21  school  districts, 
5  stores,  die.  Statistics  o/1840. — Horses, 
536  ;  cattle,  3,401  ;  sheep,  11,886;  swine, 
1,673;  wheat,  bu.  6,745;  barley,  285; 
oats,  21 ,871* ;  rye,  31 3 ;  buck  wheat,  1,096 ; 
Ind.  com,  10,506;  potatoes,  71,845;  hay, 
tons,  6,240 ;  sugar,  lbs,  33,585 ;  wool, 
20,343.    Population,  1 ,970. 

Coos,  an  Indian  word,  signifying  at  the 
pines.  This  name  was  applied  by  the 
Indians  to  two  sections  of  Connecticut 
river,  one  below,  and  the  other  above  the 
15  mile  falls.    See  part  second,  page  205. 

Cornwall,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  57' 
and  long.  3°  50',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Weybridge,  east  by  Middlebury  and  Salis- 
bury, sooth  by  Whiting  and  west  by  Brtd- 
pnrt  and  Shoreham.  It  was  chartered 
November  3,  1761,  to  Elias  Read  and  his 
associates.  It  is  75  miles  north  of  Bt  n- 
nington,and  36  south  of  Burlington.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1774,  by 
Asa  Blodget,  Eldad  Andrus,  Aaron  Scott, 
Nathan  Font,  William  Douglass,  James 
Bentley,  James  Bentley,  junior,  Ebenezer 
Stcbbins,  Thomas  Bentley,  Samuel  Blod- 
get and  Joseph  Troup.  When  Ticonde- 
roga  Was  abandoned  to  the  British  in  1777 
the  settlers  all  fled  to  the  south,  and  did 
not  return  till  after  the  war.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1784,  about  30  families  came  into 
the  township  from  Connecticut.  The 
town  was  organized  in  March  of 
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year,  and  Joel  Linsley  waB  the  firm  town 
clerk,  and  Hiland  Hall  the  first  representa- 
tive. The  Congregational  church,  in  this 
town,  was  organized  July  15,  17-5,  and 
September  20,  17*7,  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Toluian,   who    was  dismissed 
November  II,  17U0.    The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Wooster  was  ordained  over  thin  church 
February  23,  1797,  and  dismissed  Janua- 
ry 7,  1602.    The  Rev.  Jedediah  Bushnell 
was  installed  May  25,  1603,  and  this  year, 
their  meetinghouse  was  erected.    He  was 
dismissed  May  2"»,  1,-36,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Lamson  Miner,  who  was 
settled  January  3,  1637,  who  has  since 
been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Scales 
the  present  pastor.    This  church  consists 
of  about  350  members.    In  1611,  a  Free 
church  was  organized  from  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Baptist   churches,  which  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Win.  B.  Ran- 
som    There  is  a  Methodist  church  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town  who  have  a  neat 
chapel.    There  is  a  literary  debating  so- 
ciety which  waB  incorporated  in  16:12.  It 
has  a  good  hall  for  its  weekly  meetings 
and  a  choice  library  of  about  450  volumes. 
Elder  Henry  (i  reen  was  settled  over  the 
Baptist  church  and  society,  in  1609,  and 
dismissed  February  28,  1624.    The  Bap- 
tist meeting  house  was  erected  in  1607. 
One  person  has  died,  in  this  town,  aged 
106  years,  and  several  have  lived  to  be  up- 
wards of  90.    This  is  a  very  handsome 
township  of  land,  and  the  surface  is  gen- 
erally level.    Lemonfair  river  crosses  the 
northwest  corner,  and  Otter  creek  wash- 
es a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary.  This 
township,  by  charter,  comprehended  that 
part  of  Middlebury,  which  lies  west  of 
Otter  creek,   including  the  mill  privi- 
leges on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  at  Mid- 
dlebury falls.    In  the  south  part  of  the 
town  is  a  quarry  of  excellent  dark  blue 
lime  stone  from  which  the  materal  for  the 
front  of  the  new  college  in  Middlebury  was 
obtained,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  bed  of  hydraulic  cement,  or  water 
lime.    Calcareous  spar,  in  very  beauti- 
ful, transparent,  rhomboidal  crystals,  is 
found  in  the  western  part  of  this  township. 
Along  Otter  creek,  in  the  southeast  part, 
is  a  large  swamp  covering  several  thou- 
sand acres.    There  arc  here  2  saw  mills, 
3  stores,  1  tavern,  2  tanneries  and  1  marble 
shop.    Statistics  of  1640.— Horses,  316; 
cattle,  3,059  ;  sheep,  24,561 ;  swine,  S24  ; 
wheat,  bus.  2,436  ;  oats,  9,021  ;  rye,  674  ; 
buck  wheal,  690  ;  Indian  corn,  7,266  ;  po- 
tatoes, 24,307;  hay,  tons,  8,751;  sugar, 
lbs.  11,000;   wool  60,697.  Population 
1163. 

Coventry,  name  altered  to  Orleans, 
November,  1841.    See  Orleans. 


Coventry  Gore,  a  tract  of  2000  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  Coventry,  (now  Or- 
Imns,)  lying  in  Orleans  county,  a  few 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  that  town.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Newport,  east  by 
Irasburj/li,  south  by  Lowell  and  west  by 
Troy,  and  contains  10  inhabitants. 

Ckaktsrory,  a  post  town  in  Orleans 
county,  Int.  44"  39'  and  long.  4"  32',  six 
miles  square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Albany,  east  by  Greensborough,  south 
by  Wolcott,  and  west  by  Eden.    It  is 
situated   twenty-five  miles  south  from 
Canada  line,  and  about  the  same  distance 
northerly  from  Montpelier,  and  is  nearly 
at  equal  distances  from  Connecticut  river 
on  the  east,  and  lake  Champlain  on  the 
west.    It  was  granted  Nov.  6,  17o0,  to 
Timothy  Newell,  Ebenezer  Crafts,  and 
their  associates,  and  chartered  by  the 
name  of  Mindcn,  Aug.  23,  1761.  The 
first  settlement  in  the  town  was  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  17e6,  by  Col. 
Ebenezer  Crafts,  who  during  that  sum- 
mer opened  a  road  from  Cabot,  eighteen 
miles,  cleared  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land, 
built  a  house  and  saw  mill,  and  made  con- 
siderable  preparation  for  a  grist  mill.  In 
the  spring  of  1769,  Nathan  Cutler  and 
Robert  Truinbell  moved  their  families 
into  this  township.    In  the  ensuing  fall 
Mr.  Trnmbell,  by  reason  of  the  sickness 
of  his  family,  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in 
Barnet,  but  Mr.  Cutler's  family  remained 
through  the  winter.  Their  nearest  neigh* 
bors  were  Ashbel  Shepard's  family,  in 
Greensborough,  distant  six  miles;  there 
were  at  that  time  no  other  settlements 
within  the  present  bounds  of  Orleans 
county.    In  Nov.  1790  the  name  of  the 
town  was  altered  to  Craftsbury.    In  Feb. 
1791 ,  Col.  Crafts,  having  previously  erect- 
ed a  grist  mill,  and  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  his  improvements,  together  with 
John  Corey,  Benjamin  Jennings,  Daniel 
Mason,  John  Babcock,  and  Mills  Mem- 
field,  removed  their  families  from  Slur- 
bridge,  Mass.    After  arriving  at  Cabot 
they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  any 
further  with  their  teams,  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  snow,  being  about 
four  feet  deep.     They  were  obliged  to 
provide  themselves  with  snow-shoes,  and 
to  draw  the  female  part  of  their  families 
on  hand  sleds,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles.     These  settlers  were  soon  after 
followed  by  several  other  families  from 
Sturbridge  and  other  towns  in  Worcester 
county.    In  March,  17H2,  the  town  was 
organized,  and  Samuel  C.  Crafts  was  the 
first  town  clerk,  and  was  annual!  v  chosen 
to  that  office  until  March,  1629,  when 
Joseph  Scott,  (then  jun.)  was  elected, 
and  continues  to  hold  said  office.  The 
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town  wa«  first  represented  in  the  general 
assembly  by  Ebenezer  Crafts,  in  \?l)2. 
In  17'.t7,  a  CongrejjationuJ  church  wan 
organized,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Collins 
was  installed,  and  continued  lo  preach  in 
this  town  until  1"04,  when  he  died.  From 
1804  to         the  town  was  without  a  set- 
tled minister,  in  which  last  mentioned 
year  the  Rev.  William  A.  Chapin  wax 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
society ;  which  office  he  held  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  then  took  a  dismission. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall  is  at  present 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  nnd 
society,  he  was  installed  into  that  oflice 
in  1841.    There  has  for  many  year9  past 
been  a  very  considerable  society  of  Metho- 
dists in  CraAsbury,  the  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Aspenwall  has  at  present  the  charge  of 
the  society.    There  is  also  a  society  of 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Covenanter*, 
over  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilson  has 
been  ordained.  There  are  some  Baptist:*, 
and  several  Unive.rsalists,  which  are  only 
occasionally  supplied  with  preaching. — 
The  professional  men,  besides  the  above 
named, are  James  A.  Paddock  and  Nathan 
S.  Hill,atlornies,  Daniel  Dustiu,  Ephraim 
Brewster  and  Daniel  Bates,  physicians. 
This  township  is  well  watered  by  Black 
river  which  is  formed  here,  and  by  its 
several  branches,  which  afford  numerous 
mill  privileges.    Black  river  was  known 
to  the  natives,  who  occasionally  resided 
in  this  part  of  Vermont,  by  the  name  of 
EUigo-gigo.    Its  current  is   in  general 
■low,  the  whole  descent  from  Klligo  pond 
to  Memphremagog  lake,  including  the 
falls  at  Irasburgh  and  Coventry,  being  by 
actual  survey  only  1'JO  feet.  W'lld  branch 
a  tributary  of  Lamoille,  rises  in  Eden  and 
passes  through  the  western  part  of  this 
township.    There  are  rive  natural  ponds, 
viz  :  Elligo,  (see  Elligo,)  lying  partly  in 
Greensborough,   Great    Hosmer,  lying 
partly  in  Albany,  Little  Hosmer,  and  two 
smaller  ponds.   The  geology  of  this  town 
is  in  many  respects  interesting,  and,  in 
some,  peculiar.    Few  areas  of  the  same 
space,  in  a  region  of  primary  rocks,  fur- 
nish so  many  varieties  in  situ.    In  the 
eastern  borders,  granite   appears,  then 
gneiss,  then  mica  slaic  ;  and  these  in  the 
central  portions  are  displaced  by  argilla- 
ceous Hlate  of  a  very  dark  or  plumbago 
color,  alternating  with  silicious  lime  stone. 
The  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  Black  river 
are  hardly  more  uniform  ;  strata  of  mica 
slate,  agillaceous  and  chlorite  slates,  and 
limestone,  give  place  to  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.    Near  the  south  villnge 
is  an  extensive  body  of  gray  granite,  very 
much  broken  on  the  surface.    This  rock 
is  rilled  with  nodules  of  black  mica  and 


quartz,  in  concentric  lamina.  These  aro 
about  the  size  of  butternuts,  and,  in  ma»y 
ol  the  specimens,  are  so  numerous  tha^  a 
hundred  may  be  counted  within  a  circle 
of  two  feel  in  diameter.    In  some  parts  of 
the  ledge  these  nodules  are  very  much 
flattened,  as  if  subjected  to  an  immense 
vertical  pressure  when  the  mass  was  in  a 
semi-fluid  state.    A  rock  similar  to  this, 
it  is  believed,  has  not  been  found  in  any 
other  place  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  township,  on  an 
elevated  plain,  affording  an  extensive 
prospect,  is  situated  the  centre  village, 
containing  over  thirty  dwelling  houses, 
two  meeting  houses,  a  town  house,  an 
academy,  school  house,  two  taverns,  two 
dry  goods  and  one  hardware  store,  two 
cabinet  makers',  two  saddlers',  two  black- 
smith's, one  tin  maker's,  and  one  hatter's 
shop,  arid  one  lunnery.    This  village  is 
principally  situated  round  an  open  square, 
forty  rods  north  and  south,  by  twenty- 
four  rods  east   and  west.  Craftsbury 
academy  is  located  here;  was  incorporated 
in  October,  lc2l»,  and  has  the  avails  of 
one  half  of  the  grammar  school  lands  in 
Orleans  county,  being  about  two  thousand 
six  hundred  acres,  about  half  of  which  is 
leased.     The  building  is  of  brick,  two 
I  stories  high,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  common.    It  is  the 
object  of  the  trustees  and  instructors  to 
render  it  a-place  of  thorough  education  to 
those  who  resort  to  it.    The  institution 
embraces  three  departments.   The  c  assi- 
caly  is  designed  for  those  who  are  fitting 
for  college  :  the  teachers,  for  those  who 
are  qualifying  to  become  instructors  ;  and 
the  grntrali  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify 
themselves  for  business  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  life.    The  apparatus  is  exten- 
sive, including  a  galvanic  battery,  elec- 
tro magnetic  apparatus,  uir  pump,  elec- 
trical   machine,   telescope,   double  and 
single  microscopes,  globes,  chemical  ap- 
paratus, &c,  together  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive cabinet  of  minerals,  shells  and 
marine  productions;  and  a  museum  of 
curiosities  in  other  departments  of  natural 
history  and  the  arts.    The  collection  of 
ancient  coins  contains  specimens  from 
the  Catacombs  of  Egypt  and  llerculane- 
urn,  besides  numerous  other  interesting 
varieties.    The  institution  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall. 
There  is  another  village  situated  on  Trout 
brook,  a  large  branch  of  Black  river,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre  village, 
containing  about  twenty  dwelling  houses, 
two  saw  mills,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill, 
a  carding  machine,  a  carriage  maker,  a 
blacksmith  and  a  chairmakers  shop,  one 
store  and  a  tavern.    There  are  three 
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meeting  houses  in  the  town,  two  in  the 
centre  village,  and  one  in  the  easterly 
part.  There  are  twelve  school  districts, 
and  ten  school  houses.  There  are  also 
within  the  limits  of  the  township,  two 
grist  mills,  one  hulling  mill,  one  oil  mill, 
ten  saw  nulls,  two  fulling  mills,  two  card- 
ing machines,  and  three  carriage  maker's 
shops.  Statistics  of  1*40. — Horses,  3:1:1 ; 
cattle,  1,71H  ;  sheep,  3,166  ;  swine,  658; 
wheat,  bu.  1,730,  barley,  1,04«>;  oats, 
14,31»8;  rye,  167;  buck  wheat,  830;  In. 
corn,  1,1>28;  potatoes,  47,!J06;  hay,  tons, 
3,171;  sugar,  lbs.  35,412;  wool,  7,!W0. 
Population,  1,1 51 . 

CisBKKi  ANi)  County.— This  county 
was  erected  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  pasaed  July  3,  J766.  This 
act  was  annulled  by  the  crown  June  26, 

1767,  and  repassed  by  New  York  Feb.  20, 

1768,  and  chartered  on  the  17th  of  March 
following.  By  the  charter,  this  county 
was  bounded  ns  follows;  beginning  in 
Massachusetts  north  line  on  the  west  bank 
of  Connecticut  river  and  running  YV.  It)-" 
N.  about  26  miles  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  Stamford  ;  thence  N.  13°  E.  56  miles 
to  the  south  east  corner  of  Socialborough  ; 
thence  N.  53'  E.,  30  miles  to  the  south 
corner  of  Tunbridtre  ;  thence  along  the 
south  line  of  Tunbrid<»e,  Strafford  and 
Thetford  to  Connecticut  river  and  down 
said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The 
county  seat  was  first  at  Chester  and  after- 
wards* at  Westminster.  The  original 
charter  of  this  county,  elegantly  written 
on  parchment,  was  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1840,  by  Udney  H. 
•Peninan,Esq.  of  Colchester  and  is  preserv- 
ed in  the  library  of  the  University.  After 
the  organization  of  the  state  government 
•this  county  retained  the  name  till  Feb.  11, 
•177'J  when  it  was  changed  to  Windham. 

Danbv,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part ' 
of  Rutland  county,  is  in  hit.  43"  21' and 
Jloni'.  4°  1',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Tin- 
mouth,  east  by  Mount  Tabor,  south  by 
Dorset  and  west  by  Pawlet.  It  is  34 
tuiles  north  from  Bennington,  and  I* 
south  from  Rutland.  It  was  chartered 
August  27, 1761,  and  contains  about  3!> 
square  miles.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  in  I76-",  by  Jo- 
seph Soper,  Joseph  Earl,  Crispin  Bull, 
Luther  Calvin,  and  Micah  Vail.  The 
town  was  organized  March  14,  176!»,  and 
Thomas  Rowley  was  first  town  clerk  arid 
first  representative.  There  is  hen*  a  so- 
ciety of  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  have  a 
meeting  house  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  and  another  called  Orthodox 
Friends,  or  separatists,  who  have  one  in 
the  north  part.  There  is  also  a  society  of 
Methodists,  one  of  Baptists,  and  one  of 


Universalists,  who  own  jointly  3 meeting 
houses,  one  at  the  centre,  one  in  the 
south  part  and  one  in  the  east.  Otter 
creek  runs  nearly  on  the  line  between 
this  township  and  Mount  Tabor,  but  there 
are  no  streams  of  much  consequence 
within  the  township.  The  most  consid- 
erable are,  Mill  river  which  rises  in  the 
southwestern  part,  and  falls  into  Otter 
creek  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  Flower  branch 
which  rises  in  the  northwest  part,  and 
falls  into  Pawlet  river  in  Pawlet.  These 
and  a  branch  of  Otter  creek,  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  are  all  sufficient  for  mills. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
and  some  parts  of  it  mountainous.  Sooth 
mountain  and  8prure  mountain  are  the 
principal  elevations.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grass,  and 
there  are  here  some  of  the  largest  dairies 
in  the  state.  No  less  than  300,0001b*.  of 
cheese,  and  butter  in  proportion,  have 
been  carried  from  this  town  to  market  in 
one  year.  There  arc  several  caverns  in 
this  township,  which  are  considerable  cu- 
riosities, but  they  have  never  been  thor- 
oughly explored*.  One  of  them,  in  the 
southeastern  part,  descends  like  a  well 
into  the  solid  rock.  It  is  siad  that  a 
person  was  let  down  by  a  rope  150  feet 
perpendicularly  into  this  cavern  without 
discovering  nnv  bottom.  Specimens  of 
galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  have  been 
found  here.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
township  is  a  spring,  which  is  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  carry  a  mill,  where  it  issues 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  There 
are  several  marble  quarries  in  the  south 
east  part,  and  in  the  east  village  are  three 
mills  for  sawing  marble.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  13  school  districts.  There  are 
two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  five  stores, 
two  taverns,  two  tanneries,  and  one  trip 
hammer.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  35"t; 
cattle,  3,366  ;  sheep,  8,050  :  sw  ine,  689; 
wheat,  bu.  2,217  ;  barley,  65  ;  oats,6,0!M ; 
rye,  1 1 0;  wheat,  b.  256  ;  I  n.  corn,  4,267  ; 
potatoes,  47,563  ;  hav,  tons,  5,1178  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  35,715  ;  wool,  '25,433.  Population, 
1379. 

Dakvii.i  k,  a  post  town  and  the  shire 
town  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  Int.  44° 
26'  and  long.  4°  51',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Wheelock,  northeast  by  St.  Johnsbu- 
ry,  southeast  bv  Barnet,  south  by  Peach- 
am,  and  west  by  Walden,  Goshen  Gore, 
and  a  part  of  Cabot.  It  is  28  miles  east 
northeast  from  Montpelier.  This  town- 
ship was  granted  October  27,  1786,  and 
chartered  to  Jacob  Bailey,  Jesse  Leaven- 
worth and  others,  October  31, 1786.  Some 
difficulty  having  arisen  respecting  the 
lands,  the  proprietors  took  out  a  new,  or 


quieting  charter.    October  29, 1792,  Wal- 
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den  gore  was  annexed  to  this  township, 
and  since  that  time,  one  half  of  Deweys- 
Imrgh,  the  other  half  being  annexed  to 
Peacham,  so  that  it  now  contains  abont  50 
square  miles.  Sargeaut  Morrill  commenc- 
ed chopping  in  this  town  in  1784.  In  1785, 
or  '6,  the  settlement  was  commenced  by 
about  50  emigrants  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  who  entered  on  the 
lands  as  44  squatters."  In  October,  178ti, 
the  legislature  granted  the  township,  as 
above  stated,  reserving  to  the  settlers  the 
lands  on  which  they  had  located,  not  ex- 
ceeding 320  acres  each.  In  the  following 
winter  40  families  more  joined  the  set- 
tlement, and  for  two  or  three  years  the 
settlement  was  so  rapid  that,  in  1780,  the 
number  of  families  was  estimated  to  be 
200.  The  consequence  of  such  an  influx, 
was  an  extreme  scarcity,  and  much  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  provisions.  The 
first  mills  in  this  town  were  a  saw  and 
grist  mill,  erected  in  1787,  by  David 
YVhitcher.  The  same  year,  March  20, 
the  town  was  organized.  Abraham  Mor- 
rill was  the  first  town  clerk  and  the  first 
representative.  In  1700,  improvements 
had  been  commenced  on  nearly  all  the 
lots  in  town.  The  religious  societies  are 
Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Bap- 
tists, each  of  which  has  a  commodious 
bouse  of  worship,  situated  in  the  village. 
The  Cougregational  church  was  organiz- 
ed August  9,  171*2,  and  has  had  the  ser- 
vices of  the  following  ministers.  The 
Rev.  John  Fitch,  from  October  30,  1703, 
to  October  1,  lrilti;  Rev.  Jeremiah  Flint, 
from  July  31,  1817,  to  March,  1818;  Rev. 
Edward  Hollister>  from  March  26,  1823, 
to  May  7,  lo26  ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Bmirdman, 
from  January  3,  1827,  to  October  20,  1833; 
and  Rev.  David  A.  Jones,  from  March  25, 
1835,  to  April,  1830.  The  Rev.  R.  C 
Hand  is  the  present  minister  of  this 
church.  The  eastern  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  elevated  about  200  and  the  western 
about  800  feet  above  Connecticut  river. 
The  soil  is  free  from  stone,  is  easily  culti- 
vated, and  is  perhaps  equal,  in  richness 
and  adaptation  to  agriculture,  to  any  in 
the  stntc.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams  of  pure  water,  which  arise  in  the 
higher  lands  of  Wheelock,  VValden  and 
Cabot.  Joe's  pond  lies  mostly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township  and  covers 
about  1000  acres.  It  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Passuinpsic  by  Merritt's 
river,  or  Joe's  brook.  At  its  outlet  a 
Inrpe  never  failing  sheet  of  water  falls 
over  a  limestone  ledge,  75  feet  in  12  rods. 
Here  are  grist,  saw,  clapboard  and  shin- 
gle mills.  Below  these,  on  this  stream, 
are  here,  two  woollen  factories,  two  grist 
mills,  and  several  saw  mills.    In  the 


north  part  of  the  town  are  Sleeper's  river 
and  the  Branch,  on  which  are  5  grist  and 
saw  mills.  Large  quantities  of  butter, 
pork  and  wool,  are  here  produced  for 
market.  Danville  village,  is  very  pleas* 
antly  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
township,  on  elevated  land  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  farming  country,  and 
contains  GOO  inhabitants.  The  public 
buildings  are,  a  Congregational,  a  Metho- 
dist and  a  Baptist  meeting  house,  a  court 
house  and  jail,  and  an  academy,  all  in  a 
neat  and  modest  style.  The  village  enclo- 
ses an  open  square  of  several  acres.  *The 
academy  was  incorporated  in  1840,  and 
named  Philips  academy,  in  honor  of  Paul 
1).  Philips,  who  endowed  it  with  $4,000. 
The  building  was  erected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants and  cost  $4,000.  A  weekly  paper, 
called  the  44  A'orth  Star,"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  villnge  by  Ebenezer  Eaton, 
for  35  years.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
722  ;  caltle,3,403 ;  sheep,  14.082 ;  swine, 
2,264;  wheat,  bit.  5,355;  barlev,  1,304  ; 
oats,  41,108;  rve,  27  ;  Ind.  corn,  5,883; 
potatoes,  1G0,0()2;  hav,  tons,  8,311  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  b2,4(>7;  wool,  26,*34.    Pop.  2G33. 

Dr.ERFiKin  Rivkr,  rises  in  the  north 
part  of  Stratlon,  and  runs  south  through 
Somerset  into  Scarsbnrgh,  thence  south- 
east into  Wilmington,  thence  southwes- 
terly through  the  corner  of  Whitingham, 
and  leaves  the  state  nfter  running  three 
or  four  miles  on  the  line  between  Whi- 
tinjrham  and  Readshorough.  After  en- 
tering Massachusetts,  it  takes  a  southeas- 
terly course  and  falls  into  Connecticut 
river,  between  Greenfield  and  Dcerrield, 
about  18  miles  below  the  south  line  of 
Vermont.  It  runs  about  28  miles  in  Ver- 
mont, and  waters  about  320  square  miles- 
Its  whole  length  is  about  50  miles 

Dkrbv,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  581" 
and  long.  4°  50',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Stanslead,  in  Canada,  east  by  Holland, 
south  by  Salem,  and  west  by  Mcmphre- 
magog  lake  which  separates  it  from  New- 
port. It  extends  7^  miles  on  Canada 
line,  and  5  miles  and  7  chains  on  Holland 
line,  and  is  52  miles  northeasterly  from 
Montpelier.  It  was  chartered  to  Timo- 
thv  Andrus  and  his  associates,  Oct.  29T 
1770,  containing  23,041)  acres.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  here  in  J 705,  by- 
Alexander  Mogoon,  Henry  Burrel,  and 
the  Hon.  Timothy  Hinman.  Much  praise 
is  due  to  the  latter  for  his  persevering  in- 
dustry in  making  roads  and  furnishing 
other  facilities  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  but  no  peculiar  circumstances 
are  known  to  have  attended  it.  Emi- 
grants from  Connecticut  and  other  places 
soon  made  it  a  flourishing  town.  It 
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organized  March  20,  17!,"i,  and  Timothy 
Iliniimn  was  tint  town  clerk .  For  some 
years  this  place  was  visited  by  hunting 
parties  of  the  St  Francis  Indians,  who 
formerly  claimed  all  the  north  part  of  this 
Btate,  and  with  whom  some  trade  in  pel- 
tries was  carried  on.  In  1*08,  Elder 
Samuel  Smith  was  settled  over  the  Bap- 
tist church  and  society  in  this  town,  and 
he  died  in  1*10.  The  Rev.  Luther  Le- 
land  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1*10,  and  died  in  November, 
1*2-2.  A  meeting  house  44  by  54  feet, 
was  completed  in  1*20,  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Since 
that  time,  houses  of  worship  have  been' 
erected  by  the  Baptist*,  Methodists  and 
Episcopalians.  The  Episcopal  church 
was  organized  at  Derby  Line,  July  25, 
1*40,  by  the  name  of  .SV.  John's  Church, 
and  their  beautiful  new  church  was  con- 
secrated the  next  day  Thin  church 
stands  within  a  few  rods  of  Canada  line, 
and  the  congregation  is  collected  from 
the  village  and  country  on  both  sides. 
This  parish  has  grown  up  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Camp,  who  still 
continues  his  labors  here.  A  literary  in-  i 
stitntion  has  recently  been  established  at  | 
Derby,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bap- 
tists, denominated  the  Derby  Literary 
Institute.  It  has  a  male  and  female  de- 
partment, which  are  respectively  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Alvah  Hovey  and  Miss 
E.  Ayres.  The  surface  of  this  township 
is  very  level,  more  so  than  any  oiher  in 
the  county.  There  are  some  plains  of 
several  hundred  acres  extent ;  and,  where 
the  land  rises,  the  elevations  are  gradual 
and  moderate  and  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  hills.  The  land  is  well  timber- 
ed, principally  with  rock  maple  and  other 
hard  wood,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake,  where,  in  a  state  of  nature,  large 
tracts  were  covered  with  white  and  Nor- 
way pine,  intermixed  with  some  red  oak, 
spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  cedar,  »Vc.  Cedar 
swamps  of  from  one  to  ten  acres  are 
found  in  various  parts.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  abundantly  productive.  The  riv- 
er Clyde  passes  through  the  south  part 
of  the"  township  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, affording  numerous  mill  seats.  Sa- 
lem pond  through  which  Clyde  river 
passes,  lies  partly  in  this  town  and  is  four 
miles  long' and  three  broad,  Hinmnn's 
pond,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  l.J 
miles  long  and  ^  broad,  and  empties  into 
Salem  pond.  The  town  contains  eleven 
school  districts,  5  stores,  eight  saw,  and 
2  grist  mills,  I  shingle  mill,  1  wollen  fac- 
tory, &c.  Statistics  of  1840. —  Horses, 
41HI :  cattle,  2,li>3  ;  shorp,  5,03!) ;  swine, 
1 ,5«3  ;  wheat,  bu.  5,176  ;  barley,  1,439 ; 


oats,  28,263  ;  rye,  270  ;  b'k  wheat,  2,1 02  ; 
I  nd.  corn,  3,080;  potatoes,  1»3,006 ;  hay, 
tons,  3,*:i6;  sugar,  lbs.  47,633;  wool, 
J  0,446.    Population,  1681. 

Dr.wr.vsBiKOH,  was  a  tract  of  5310s 
acres,  lying  between  Danville  and  Peach- 
am,  chartered  to  Elijah  Dewey  and  asso- 
ciates, February  2*,  K*2.  It  was  or- 
ganized as  a  town,  but  in  November  1810, 
was  divided*  by  act  of  Legislature,  and 
one  half  of  it  annexed  to  Danville  and 
the  other  half  to  Peacham. 

Doo  Rivf.k,  is  formed  in  Northfield, 
by  the  union  ol  several  streams  from 
Roxbury,  Brookfield,  Ac.  and  taking  a 
northerly  course  through  Berlin,  falls 
into  YVinooski  river,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  below  the  village  of  Montpc  lier.  Its 
length  is  about  16  miles,  and  it  waters 
about  80  square  miles. 

Doits kt,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
15'  and  long.  4"'  l'r  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Dan  by,  east  by  Pern,  south  by  Man- 
chester and  west  by  Rupert.  It  was 
chartered  Aug.  1761,  and  contain* 
about  41  square  mile*.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  176<,  by  Felex  Powell, 
from  Massachusetts,  Isaac  Lacv,  fron» 
Connecticut,  and  Benj.  Baldwin,  Abra- 
ham Underbill,  John  Manley,  and 


Gage,  from  New  York.  The  town  was 
organized  in  176!»,  when  Asa  Baldwin 
was  chosen  town  clerk.  Cephas  Kent 
was  the  first  representative.  In  1781,  the 
Rev.  Elijah  Sill  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  and  society  here, 
but  the  time  of  his  dismission  is  not 
known.  In  Sept.  17%,  the  Rev.  William 
Jackson  was  settled  over  this  church. 
The  first  minister  of  the  Baptist  society 
was  Elder  Cyrenus  M.  Fuller,  settled  in 
1818.  The  epidemic  of  1*13  was  very 
mortal.  About  40  were  victims  to  it. 
There  are  no  considerable  streams  in  thi* 
township.  Otter  creek  heads  in  Mount 
Tabor,  runs  southwesterly  two  or  threw 
miles,  into  Pern,  then  west  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  into  this  township,  when  it  take* 
o  northerly  direction  through  a  consider- 
able natural  pond,  and  leaves  the  town- 
ship near  the  northeast  corner.  The  Bat- 
tenkill  heads  in  this  township,  on  the  fiat 
about  25  rods  south  of  the  bend  in  Otter 
creek,  und  runs  off  to  the  south.  Anoth- 
er branch  of  this  stream  rises  in  the 
southwestern  part,  and  unites  with  it  in 
Manchester.  Paw  let  river,  rises  in  the 
northwestern  part,  and  passes  off  into 
Rupert.  These  streams  afford  a  number 
of  mill  privileges.  This  township  is  con- 
siderably mountainous.  Dorset  moon- 
tain  lies  in  the  north  port,  and  extends 
into  Danby,   where  it  is  caUed  South 
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mountain.  Equinox  mountain  lies  partly 
in  the  southwest  corner.  In  this  town- 
ship are  several  remarkable  caverns.  One 
in  the  south  part,  is  entered  by  an  aper- 
ture nearly  10  feet  square,  "  which  opens 
into  a  spacious  room  nine  rods  in  length 
and  four  wide.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  apartment  arc  two  openings,  which 
are  about  30  feet  apart.  The  one  on  the 
right  is  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  is 
about  20  inches  by  six  feet  in  length.  It 
leads  to  an  apartment  20  feet  long,  12 
wide  and  12  high.  From  this  room  there 
is  an  opening  sufficient  to  admit  a  man  to 
pass  through  sideways  about  20  feet, 
when  it  opens  into  a  large  hall  80  feet 
long  and  30  wide.  The  other  aperture 
from  the  first  room  is  about  as  large  as  a 
common  door,  and  leads  to  an  apartment 
12  feet  square,  out  of  which  is  a  passage 
to  another  considerable  room,  in  which  is 
a  spring  of  water.  This  cavern  is  said  to 
have  been  explored  40  or  50  rods  without 
arriving  at  the  end."  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  marble  are  wrought  here.  The 
town  contains  three  meeting  houses,  four 
stores,  one  grist  and  eight  saw  mills. 
Statistics  of  1840.  Horses,  253  ;  cattle, 
1,723  ;  sheep,  7,802 ;  swine,  500 ;  wheat, 
bus.  1,321  ;  oats,  7,830  ;  rye,  906  ;  buck- 
wheat, 1,013:  Indian  corn,  5,505;  pota- 
toes, 31,018  ;  hay,  tons,  4,080 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
17,560  ;  wool,  18,030.    Population,  1432. 

Dover,  a  township  in  the  central  part 
of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42"  58'  and 
long.  4°  13',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Wardsborough,  east  by  Newfane,  south 
by  Wilmington  and  a  part  of  Marlbor- 
ough,  and  west  by  Somerset.  It  was 
granted  November  7,  1780,  ns  a  part  of 
Wardsborough.  October  18, 1788,  Wards- 
borough  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
called  the  north  and  south  district.  In 
1810,  the  south  district  was  constituted  a 
separate  town  by  the  name  of  Dover. 
Dover  is  13  miles  northwest  from  Brattle- 
borough,  and  18  northeast  from  Kenning- 
ton.  For  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
this  township,  see  Wardsborough.  There 
are  no  considerable  streams  in  this  town- 
ship. Several  branches  of  West  river 
and  a  branch  of  Deerfield  river  rise  here,  j 
and  afford  several  mill  privileges.  Ser- 
pentine,and  chlorite  slate ,are  found  in  this 
township ;  and  there  are  here  two  grist 
and  four  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  123  ;  cattle,  1,840  ;  sheep,  1,893; 
swine,  760;  wheat,  bus.  1,194;  barley, 
274;  oats,  4,106;  rye,  477;  buckwheat, 
85;  Indian  corn,  17,715:  potatoes,  35,986 ; 
hay,  tons,  3,140  ;  sugar,  lbs.  22,678 ;  wool, 
4,104.    Population,  729. 

Draper.    Set  Wilmington. 

Dommkrstom,  a  post  township  in  the 

Pt.  hi.  9 


eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  42»  56'  and  long.  4U  28',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Putney  and  Brookline,  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  south  by  H rat- 
tle borough,  and  west  by  a  part  of  Marl- 
borough and  Newfane.  It  is  92  miles 
south  from  Montpelier,  and  31  east  from 
Bennington,  and  was  chartered  Decem- 
ber 26,  1753.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
settled  townships  in  the  state,  but  we 
bave  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  particular 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
its  settlement  and  subsequent  history.  It 
contained,  in  1791,  upwards  of  1500  in- 
habitants. A  Congregational  church  was 
early  formed  here,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Farrar  was  settled  Aug.  24, 1779, 
who  continued  here  about  4  years.  The 
Rev.  Aaron  Crosby  was  settled  in  1784, 
and  continued  20  years.  The  Rev.  Hosea 
Beckley  was  settled  March  2,  1808^  and 
continued  till  Oct.  15,  1837.  The  Rev. 
Nelson  Barber,  the  present  minister,  was 
installed  May  20,  1840.  Of  the  other 
denominations  we  have  no  particulars. 
This  township  is  watered  by  West  river, 
which  enters  it  from  Newfane,  and  passes 
through  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction  in- 
to Brattle  borough,  and  by  several  small 
streams,  some  of  which  fall  into  this  riv- 
er and  others  into  the  Connecticut,  afford- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  good  sites 
for  mills.  The  surface  of  the  township  is 
broken.  The  rocks,  which  constitute 
Black  mountain,  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  are  an  immense  body  of  gran- 
ite. A  range  of  argillnceous  slate  passes 
through  this  township  from  south  to  north, 
and  is  considerably  quarried  for  roof  slato 
and  grave  stones.  Primitive  limestone 
occurs  in  beds.  Specimens  of  tremolite, 
limpid  quartz  and  galena,  or  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  are  also  found  here.  There  are 
2  stores,  and  5  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.  Horses,  24!)  ;  cattle, 
2,036;  sheep,  3,447  :  swine,  877  ;  wheat, 
bus.  907;  barley,  101  ;  oats,  11/350;  rye, 
1,729;  buckwheat,  82 Indian  corn,  8,270; 
potatoes,  27,950;  hay,  tons,  3,090 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  7220  ;  wool,  5713    Population,  1263. 

Dcrcaksborough.  The  name  of  this 
township  was  altered  to  Newport,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1816.    See  Newport. 

Dumper  Rock  is  situated  in  Lake 
Champlain,  nearly  midway  between  Ju- 
niper Island  and  Pottier's  Point,  and  2  m. 
226  rods  in  a  right  line  from  the  south 
wharf  in  Burlington/  It  is  a  mass  of  na- 
ked slate  rock  rising  some  20  feet  above 
the  water.  Origin  of  the  name  not  ascer- 
tained. 

Dummore  Lake  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  It 
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is  situated  partly  in  Leicester  and  partly 
in  Salisbury,  and  discharges  into  Otter 
creek  by  what  is  called  Leicester  river. 
Trout  weighing  25  pounds  have  been  ta- 
ken out  of  this  lake.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Trout  pond. 

Durham,  a  New  York  grant,  located 
on  Otter  creek,  a  little  south  of  Rutland. 

Dcxbury,  a  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
IB'  and  long.  4°  12',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Waterbury  and  a  part  of  Bolton,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Winooski  river, 
east  by  More  town,  south  by  Fays  ton,  and 
west  by  Huntington  and  a  part  of  Bolton. 
It  is  13  miles  west  from  Montpelier,  22 
southeast  from  Burlington,  and  100  north 
from  Bennington  ;  and  was  chartered 
June  7,  1763.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1786.  In  1791,  there  were  39  inhabitants. 
The  south  and  western  parts  of  the  town- 
ship are  mountainous  and  incapable  of 
settlement.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are 
confined  to  the  margin  of  Winooski  river 
and  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  town- 
ship. This  township  is  watered  by  Wi- 
nooski river,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary,  by  Duxbury  branch,  on  which 
is  a  considerable  settlement,  and  several 
Bin  all  branches  of  Mad  river.  There  are 
here  seven  saw  mills.  The  natural  bridge 
over  Winooski  river,  is  between  this  town 
and  Waterbury,  and  near  it  are  some  cu- 
rious caverns.  Statistics  of  1840.  Horses, 
122  ;  cattle,  1,044  ;  sheep,  2,055  ;  swine, 
565  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,293;  barley,  61 ;  oats, 
4,415;  rye,  319;  buckwheat,  1,049;  In- 
dian corn,  2,714  ;  potatoes,  27,910 ;  hay, 
tons,  2,289;  sugar,  lbs.  26,374;  wool, 
4,837.    Population,  820. 

East  Haven,  a  township  in  Essex 
county,  45  miles  northeast  from  Montpe- 
lier, chartered  October  22,  1790,  to  Timo- 
thy Andrus  and  associates,  and  contains 
36  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north- 
westerly by  Newark,  northeasterly  by 
Brighton  and  Ferdinand,  southeast  by 
Granby,  and  southwest  by  Victory  and 
Burke.  There  were  five  or  six  families  in 
this  town  as  early  as  1814,  but  the  settle- 
ment has  advanced  very  slow,  and  it  is 
still  unorganized.  The  land  is  high,  but 
much  of  it  very  suitable  for  grazing. 
Passu  in  psic  river  crosses  the  west  corner, 
and  the  head  of  Moose  river  waters  the 
eastern  part,  each  being  about  two  rods 
wide,  and  affording  good  mill  sites.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.  Horses,  18  ;  cattle,  92  ; 
sheep,  192;  swine,  58 ;  wheat,  bui.  99 ; 
barley,  95 ;  oats,  460 ;  rye,  25 ;  buck- 
wheat, 170;  Indian  corn,  69;  potatoes, 
3,280;  hay,  tons,  136;  sugar,  lbs.  3,330; 
wool,  370.   Population,  79. 


Eden,  a  township- in  the  northern  part 
of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  42'  and 
long.  4°  25',  and  is  bounded  northerly  by 
Lowell,  easterly  by  Craftsbury,  southerly 
by  Hyde  park  and  Johnson,  and  westerly 
by  Belvidere.  It  is  30  miles  north  from 
Montpelier,  and  37  northeast  from  Bur- 
lington ;  was  granted  November  7,  1760, 
and  chartered  to  "  Col.  Seth  Warner  and 
his  associates,  our  worthy  friends,  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  his  regiment  in  the 
line  of  the  continental  army,"  August  28, 
1781,  containing  36  square  miles.  Twen- 
ty one  square  miles  from  Belvidere  have 
sinco  been  added  to  it.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  in  1800,  by  Thomas  H. 
Parker,  I  ^il*lC  Brown  and  Moses  Went- 
worth.  The  town  was  organized  March 
31,  1802,  and  Moses  Wentworth  was  first 
town  clerk.  It  was  first  represented,  in 
1803,  by  Thomas  H.  Parker.  There  are 
three  religious  societies,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  and  Universal  iats.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Forrar  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  and  society  No- 
vember 24,  1611,  and  dismissed  Dec.  20, 
1815.  This  church  was  organized  Nov. 
3,  1812,  and  now  consists  of  about  40 
members.  The  Methodist  church  was  or- 
ganized in  1618,  and  the  Univcrsalist  in 
1634.  The  former  consists  of  about  40 
and  the  latter  of  about  20  members.  A 
union  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1832. 
The  streams  in  this  township  are  numer- 
ous. Wild  branch  and  Green  river  rise  in 
the  eastern  part.  The  former  runs  through 
the  corner  of  Craftsbury,  and  the  latter 
through  the  corner  of  Hydepark,and  both 
fall  into  the  river  Lamoille  in  Wolcott. 
They  are  both  considerable  mill  streams. 
The  branchy  which  is  the  outlet  of  North 
pond,  runs  across  the  northwest  corner  of 
Hydepark,  and  falls  into  the  Lamoille  in 
Johnson.  North  pond  is  two  miles  long, 
and  of  very  unequal  width.  A  tongue  of 
land  extends  into  it  from  the  south  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  which  is,  in  some  pla- 
ces, no  more  than  two  rods  wide,  and  on 
which  grow  large  quantities  of  blue  and 
black  whortleberries.  These  berries  are 
found  no  where  else  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  township  is  considerably 
mountainous.  Mount  Norris  and  Hadley 
mountain  lie  on  the  north  line  of  the 
township,  and  partly  in  Lowell.  Belvi- 
dere mountain  lies  partly  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  township,  and  its  summit  is 
probably  the  highest  land  in  the  county 
excepting,  perhaps,  Jay  Peak.  In  the 
western  part  of  Eden  is  some  good  tillage 
land.  The  eastern  part,  being  the  divi- 
ding ridge  between  the  waters  of  lake 
Champlam  and  Merapuremagog,  is  moist 
and  cold,  but  good  for  grazing.    No  town 
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in  the  vicinity  furnishes,  in  proportion  to 
it.s  wealth  and  number  of  inhabitants,  so 
many  and  so  good  beef  cattle  as  this,  for 
market.  Rocks,  principally  mica  and 
chlorite  slate.  There  are  here  10  school 
districts,  and  7  school  houses,  4  saw  and 
one  grist  mill.  Statistics  of  1840.  Horses, 
147;  cattle,  1,108;  sheep,  1,974;  swine, 
365;  wheat,  bus.  1,318;  barley,  75;  oats, 
4,614 ;  rye,  191  ;  buckwheat,  5 ;  Indian 
corn,  828;  potatoes,  38,250;  hny,  tons, 
2,050  ;  sugar,  lbs.  18,290;  wool,  3,958. 
Population,  702. 

Elligo  Pond  lies  partly  in  Grcensbo- 
rough  and  partly  in  Craftsbury.  It  is 
about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  has  two  outlets,  one  to  the  north  and 
'the  other  to  the  south.  The  northern 
outlet  constitutes  one  of  the  head  branch- 
es of  Black  river ;  the  southern,  after 
passing  through  Little  Elligo  Pond,  com- 
municates with  the  river  Lamoille  in 
Hard  wick.  The  scenery  about  Elligo 
Pond  is  romantic  and  beautiful.  The 
eastern  bank  presents  abrupt,  and,  in 
some  places,  perpendicular  rocks  of  con- 
siderable height,  while  the  western  rises 
gradually,  and  is  covered  with  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  forest  trees,  which  contrast 
finely  with  the  naked  cliffs  of  the  opposite 
shore.  Near  the  centre  of  the  pond  are.< 
two  small  islands.  This  pond  is  a  favor* 
ite  resort  for  the  sportsman  and  the  ad- 
mirer of  nature  in  her  own  simplicity. 
Its  waters  abound  with  fine  trout,  and  its 
banks  with  a  plenty  of  game.  It  was  for- 
merly a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the 
St.  Francis  Indians,  to  whom  the  north- 
ern part  of  Vermont  once  belonged.  These 
Indians  called  this  pond  Elligo  Scootlon, 
and  hence  it  is  now  sometimes,  but  im- 
properly, called  Elligo  Scotland. 

Elmore,  a  post  town  six  miles  square, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Lamoille  coun- 
ty, is  in  lat.  44a  29'  and  long.  4°  29',  and 
is  bounded  north  by  Wolcott,  east  by 
Monroe,  south  by  Worcester,  and  west 
by  Morristown.  It  is  17  miles  north 
from  Montpelier,  and  33  east  from  Bur- 
lington ;  was  granted  November  7,  1780, 
and  chartered  to  Co!.  Samuel  Elmore  and 
his  associates,  August  21,  1781.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
in  July,  1790,  by  Martin  and  Jesse  El- 
more, James  and  Seth  Olmstead,  and 
Aaron  Keeler,  from  Sharon  and  Norwalk, 
Connecticut.  The  town  was  organized 
July  23,  1792.  Joseph  Leech  was  the 
first  town  clerk,  and  Martin  Elmore  the 
first  representative.  The  Congregation- 
alists  and  Methodists  are  the  most  nu- 
merous denominations  of  christians.  Ford- 
way,  or  Elmore  mountain,  lies  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  township,  and  is  a 


considerable  elevation.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  surface  is  accessible  and  not 
very  uneven.  It  is  mostly  timbered  with 
hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  middling 
quality.  A  part  of  the  waters  of  this 
township  pass  off  to  the  north  into  the 
river  Lamoille,  and  a  part  to  the  south 
into  Winooski  river.  Mead's  pond  lies 
in  the  northwestern  part,  and  covers 
about  300  acres.  There  are  three  other 
small  ponds  within  the  township.  Iron 
ore  is  found  here  in  abundance.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  95;  cattle,  712; 
sheep,  1,191 ;  swine,  226;  wheat,  bu.  881; 
barley,  59  ;  oats,  3,670;  rye,  17;  buck 
wheat,  190 ;  Indian  corn,  266  ;  potatoes, 
20,170 ;  hay,  tons,  1,310  ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,790; 
wool,  2,942.    Population,  476. 

Ekosboroh,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  52'  and  long.  4°  15',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Berkshire,  east  by  Montgomery 
and  a  part  of  Richford,  south  by  Bakers- 
field,  and  west  by  Sheldon.  It  is  35  miles 
northeast  from  Burlington,  and  43  north- 
westerly from  Montpelier ;  was  granted 
March  12,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Roger 
Enos,  and  associates  on  the  15th  of  May 
following.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
1797,  by  Amos  Fasset,  Stephen  House, 
Martin  D.  Follett  and  others,  mostly  em- 
igrants from  other  townships  in  this  state. 
The  town  was  organized  in  March,  1798, 
and  Isaac  B.  Farrar  was  chosen  first  town 
clerk.  It  was  first  represented  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  by  William  Barber. 
The  religious  societies  are  Congregation- 
al ists,  ^Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Freewill 
Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The  Congre- 
gational church  was  formed  October  11, 
1611,  and  originally  consisted  offourrnalo 
and  six  female  members.  In  May,  1814, 
the  Rev.  James  Parker,  moved  into  the 
town  and  took  charge  of  this  church, 
which  continued  under  his  pastoral  care 
till  1821.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1822,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Skelton  was  installed  over 
this  church  and  dismissed  in  1826;  the 
Rev.  J  ohn  Scott  Was  settled  in  1829,  and 
dismissed  in  1834 ;  the  Rev.  Moses  Par- 
melee  in  1835,  and  died  in  1838 ;  the 
Rev.  James  T.  Phelps  in  1839,  dismissed 
in  1841.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Wilder,  the 
present  pastor,  was  installed  in  Oct.  1841. 
Members,  165.  Meeting  house  built  in 
1821.  There  are  two  Baptist  churches; 
the  first  consists  of  50,  and  the  other  of 
about  100  members.  The  first  has  no 
settled  minister  ;  the  second  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  W.  Babcock,  set- 
tled in  1841.  The  Episcopal  church, 
called  Christ's  Church,  consists  of  37 
members,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
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Rev.  Moore  Bingham.  Their  church  is 
of  brick,  built  in  1839,  in  the  west  villnge, 
as  wai  alto  the  Methodist  chapel.  The 
Methodist  society  is  large.  There  are 
two  small  Freewill  Baptist  societies, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Alanson 
Kilburn,  and  Rev.  David  M.  Ladd. 
There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  inl839, 
and  located  at  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected 
in  183!).  The  surface  of  this  township  is 
pleasantly  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
lies  ;  but  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the 
production  of  grass  than  grain.  It  is 
well  watered  by  Miasit*co  river,  which 
runs  through  the  north  part,  by  Trout 
river,  which  runs  across  the  northeast 
corner,  and  by  two  considerable  streams, 
which  ruu  through  the  south  part. 
These  streams  afford  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent mill  privileges.  There  are  here 
15  school  districts,  1  wool Im  factory,  3 
starch  factories,  3  stores,  1  tavern,  4  prist 
and  11  saw,  and  3  fulling  mills,  ana  an 
extensive  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  312 ;  cattle,  2,101 ;  sheep,  5,220; 
swine,  481;  wheat,  bu.  3,613;  barley, 
137;  oats,  5,164;  rye,  77;  buck  wheat, 
757  ;  Ind.  corn,  2,928  ;  potatoes,  78,015  ; 
hay,  tons,  8,830 ;  imgar,  lbs.  41,730;  wool, 
1 1 ,262.    Population ,  2022. 

Essex,  a  post  town  in  the  central  part 
of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44"  31' 
and  long.  3°  58',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Westford,  east  by  Jericho,  south  by  Wil- 
liston  and  Burlington,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Winooski  river,  and  west 
by  Colchester.  It  is  seven  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  thirty-four 
west  from  Montpelier,  and  was  chartered 
June  7,  1763.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  in  this  township,  in 
1783,  by  Messrs.  Smiths,  Winchels,  and 
Willard.  The  first  settlers  were  princi- 
pally from  Salisbury,  Con.  In  1789, 
there  was  a  very  great  scarcity  of  provis- 
ions in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
settlers  suffered  extremely  on  that  ac- 
count. This  town  was  organized  March 
22,  1786,  and  Elkanah  Billings  was  the 
first  town  clerk.  It  was  first  represented 
by  Dubartis  Willard.  The  town  wan  first 
regularly  surveyed  by  John  Johnson,  Esq. 
in  1806.  The  first  saw  mill  at  Hnbbell's 
falls  was  erected  by  John  Johnson, in  1804, 
and  the  stone  grist  mill  was  built  by  him  in 
1819.  The  Congregational  church  wo* 
organized  in  this  town  about  the  year 
1790.  The  Rev.  Asaph  Morgan  was  or- 
dained over  it  in  August,  1804,  and  died 
here  a  few  years  ago.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Warren  is  the  present  minister.  The 
Baptist  church  was  formed  about  the  year 
1800,  and  there  is  a  considerable  Metho- 
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dist  church.  Each  of  these  denominations 
erected  a  meeting  house  at  the  centre  vil- 
lage in  1839.  A  Mr.  Castle  died  here  in 
1823  aged  98  years,  and  Mr.  Knicker- 
backer,  about  1830,  aged  100  years.  Mr. 
Abel  Castle  is  now  living  here  at  the  age 
of  97.  The  epidemic  of  1812  and  13 
was  very  mortal,  and  in  one  of  those  years 
carried  off  about  40  persons.  There  are 
no  mountains,  and  but  few  hills  in  this 
township.  The  south  and  western  parts 
are  timbered  principally  with  pine,  the 
soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  but  produces  good 
rye  and  corn.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
township '  is  timbered  with  hard  wood, 
and  is  more  natural  to  grass.  Winooski 
river  washes  the  southern  boundary.  In 
this  river  are  here  two  falls.  The  lower, 
called  Hubbell's  falls,  atYord  several  valu- 
able mill  privileges.  Brown's  river  rises 
in  Underhill  and  Jericho,  enters  this 
township  from  the  latter,  and,  after  run- 
ning acroKs  the  northeast  corner,  and 
through  Westford,  falls  into  the  river  La- 
moille in  Fairfax.  Indian  river,  called 
here  Steven's  brook,  Alder  brook,  and 
Crooked  brook,  are  considerable  streams 
On  Winooski  river  are  beautiful  tracts  of 
intervale.  The  town  is  divided  into  13 
school  districts,  in  which  are  good 
school  houses.  There  are  here  one  grist 
mill,  seven  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill, 
one  carding  machine,  three  stores,  five 
taverns,  and  two  tanneries.  There  are 
two  small  villages.  That,  at  the  cen- 
tre, contains  three  meeting  houses,  two 
stores  and  a  tavern.    Statistics  of  1840. 

 Horses,  365  ;    cattle,  1,863  ;  sheep, 

5,752  ;  swine,  1,042:  wheat,  bu.  2,246; 
barley,  20;  oats,  11,775;  rye,  3,302; 
buck  wheat,  1,228  ;  In.  corn,  7,934  ;  po- 
tatoes, 43,328  ;  hay,  tons,  4,532 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  10,955  ;  wool,  10,223.  Population, 
1824. 

Essex  Coukty,  lies  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  state,  and  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  November,  5, 
1792.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Canada, 
east  and  south  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Coos  county,  New 
Hampshire,  southwest  by  Caledonia  coun- 
ty, and  west  by  Orleans  county.  It  is 
about  45  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  23  broad  from  east  to  west,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  44"  20'  and  45°,  and  long.  4° 
51'  and  5°  28'  This  county  is  the  least 
populous  in  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  Grand  Isle  county.  There  are  some 
towns  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  in- 
habitants. The  settlements  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  towns  lying  along  Con- 
necticut river.  The  county  is  in  general 
very  uneven  and  the  soil  rocky  and  un- 
productive.  It  comprehends  that  part  of 
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the  country  called  upper  Coos,  which  lies 
on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river. 
Nulhegan  river  is  the  principal  stream, 
which  is  wholly  within  the  county.  This 
and  several  smaller  tributaries,  of  the 
Connecticut,  water  all  the  eastern 
parts.  I'assumpsic  and  Moose  river,  rise 
in  the  southwestern  part,  and  Clyde  river 
and  several  streams,  which  run  off  to  the 
north  into  Canada,  water  the  northwest- 
ern parts.  Its  shire  town  is  Guildhall. 
The  supreme  court  sits  here,  on  the  8th 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
county  court,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May 
and  the  third  in  December.  Statistics  of 
1640.— Horses,  1,207;  cattle,  6,837;  sheep, 
14,1*8;  swine,  3,639 ;  wheat,  bit.  II,  161; 
barley,  2,223;  oats,  46,485;  rye,  1,537; 
bu.  wheat,  15,070;  In.  corn,  6,709;  pota- 
toes, 235,160 ;  hay,  tons,  13,167;  augar, 
lbs.  99,385;  wool,  23,605.    Pop.  4226. 

Fairfax,  a  post  township  in  the  south 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  42' 
and  long.  3°  56',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Fairfield,  east  by  Fletcher,  south  by  West- 
ford,  and  west  by  Georgia.    It  is  situated 
20  miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  and 
40  northwest  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  August  18,  1763.  firoadstreet 
Spafford  and  his  two  sons,  Nathan  and 
Asa,  came  into  this  township  from  Pier- 
mont,  N.  H.,  in  1783,  and  began  improve* 
ments.    They  soon  after  removed  their 
families  here.    A  Mr.  Eastman  started 
from  N.  H.   with  them,  with  his  family, 
but  died  on  the  road,  and  was  buried  in  a 
trough  on  the  flats  in  Johnson.    His  fam- 
ily came  to  Fletcher.    The  town  was  or- 
ganized March  22,  1787,  and  Thomas 
Russell  was  first  town  clerk.    The  first 
saw  and  grist  mill  were  erected  by  John 
F asset.    The  religious  denominations  are 
Baptists,  Congregational  ists,  Methodists 
and  Episcopalians.    The  first  settled  min- 
ister was  Elder  Amos  Tuttle.    He  was 
settled  over  the  Baptist  church  in  1806, 
and  dismissed  about  the  year  1811.  The 
Rev.  Eben  H.  Dorman  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  and  society  in 
1814,  and  dismissed  in  1823.    There  are 
two  meetinghnuses,nne  owned  by  the  Bap- 
tists and  Congregationalists,  and  the  oth- 
er by  the  Methodists.    The  epidemic  of 
1813  prevailed  here  and  was  very  mortal. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat 
uneven,  and  the  soil  light  and  easily  cul- 
tivated, producing  good  corn  and  rye-  Its 
principal  streams  are  the  river  Lamoille, 
which  runs  through  the  south  part,  and 
Brown's  river  and  Par  me  lee's  and  Stone's 
brook,  its  tributaries,  all  of  which  afford 
good  mill  privileges.    The  great  falls,  on 
the  Lamoille,  88  feet  in  30  rods,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  and 


afford  some  of  the  best  water  privileges  in 
the  state.  The  town  is  divided  into  17 
school  districts,  each  of  which  has  a 
school  house.  There  are  here  2  small  vil- 
lages, a  town  house,  1  grist  and  10  saw 
mills,  2  clothier's  works,  2  carding  ma- 
chines, 2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  tanneries  1 
stone  ware  factory,  and  1  pottery.  Statis- 
tic* of  1840.— Horses,  331  ;  cattle,  2,407  ; 
sheep.  11,068  ;  swine  1,146  ;  wheat,  bush- 
els, 3,188;  oats,  9,041  ;  rye,  1,378  ;  back 
wheat,  7  ;  Indian  corn,  9,191;  potatoes, 
42,730  ;  hay,  tona  4,105;  sugar,  lbs.  38,- 
330;  wool,  20,315.  Population,  1,919. 

Fairfield,  a  post  town  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Franklin  county,  and  including 
Smithfield,  which  was  annexed  to  it  in 
1792,  contains  about  60  square  miles.  It 
is  situated  about  30  miles  northeast  from 
Burlington,  in  lat.  44w  49'  and  long.  4°  5, 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Sheldon,  east 
by  Bakersfield,  south  by  Fletcher  and 
Fairfax,  and  west  by  St.  Albans  and 
Swan  ton.   It  was  chartered  August  18, 
1763,  and  granted  to  Samuel  Hungerford, 
and  his  associates.    The  first  settler  of 
this  town  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler.  He 
moved  into  it  with  his  family  in  March, 
1788.    In  1789,  Hubbard  Barlow  and  An- 
drew Bradley,  with  several  others,  moved 
into  the  town.    Smithfield  Beaden,  was 
the  first  child  born  here,  in  the  part  call- 
ed Smithfield.  The  proprietors  made  him 
a  present  of  100  acres  of  land.  The  town 
was  organized  in  March,  1790.  Edmund 
Town  was  the  first  town  clerk.  There  are 
a  Congregational,  a  Baptist,  an  Episcopal 
and  a  Methodist  church  in  this  town.  The 
Rev.  Benjamin  Hooster  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  in  1805.  He 
was  the  first  settled  minister,  and  died  in 
this  town  Feb.  13,  1640  aged  77  years. 
The  present  minister  is  theRev.  T.  Rey. 
nolds.  The  Episcopal  church,  called  Trin- 
ity church,  was  the  only  one  in  Franklin 
county  when  the  Rev.  Stephen  Beach, 
took  charge  of  it  in  1615.    Several  cler- 
gymen labored  here  more  or  less  previous 
to  1840,  when  the  Rev  Ezekiel  H.  Sayles, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled.  This 
church  consists  of  about  60  members.  An 
Academy  was  incorporated  here  in  1808, 
a«nd  a  convenient  building  erected  for  its 
accommodation.    Blaek  creek  is  a  consid- 
erable stream,  which  issues  from  Metcalf 
pond  in  Fletcher,  and  runs  through  this 
township,  affording  an  excellent  stand  for 
mills.    Fairfield  river  is  a  small  stream, 
which,  also,  takes  its  rise  in  Fletcher,  and 
passes  through  the  town  near  its  centre, 
affording  several  good  mill  privileges. 
These  streams  unite  and  fall  intoMissisco 
river  in  Sheldon.    Smithfield  pond,  lyino- 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  is  about 
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throe  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad. 
At  the  outlet  is  an  excellent  stand  for 
mills,  and  another  on  the  same  stream 
about  two  miles  below.  The  township 
was  originally  covered  principally  with 
hard  wood.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but 
very  little  of  it  so  broken  as  to  be  unfit 
for  cultivation.  The  soil  is  generally 
good.  The  town  is  divided  into  J  5  school 
districts,  with  a  comfortable  schoolhousc 
in  each.  The  public  buildings  are  an 
Academy,  town  bonne,  an  Episcopal  and 
a  Congregational  church.  There  are 
in  town,  3  stores,  4  grist  mills  8  saw 
mills,  2  fulling  mills,  1  carding  machine, 
and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  530 ;  cattle,  3,636 ;  sheep,  9,700 
swine,  800 ;  wheat,  bu.  4,270 ;  barley,  35  ; 
oats,  7,071 ;  rye,  718  ;  buck  wheat,l,770; 
indian  corn,  5,685 ;  potatoes,  76,920 ;  hay, 
tons,  7,765;  sugar,  lbs.  71,765;  wool, 
24,663.  Population,  2,448. 

Fair-Have^,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat  43° 
36'  and  long.  3*  48'and  is  bounded  north 
by  Benson,  east  by  Castleton  and  a  part 
of  Poultney,  south  by  Poultney  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Hampton,  N.  Y., 
and  west  by  West  Haven.  It  is  60  miles 
south  from  Burlington,  and  52  north  from 
Bennington,  and  was  chartered,  October 
27, 1779,  to  Ebenezer  Allen  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  settlement  was  commenced 
the  same  year  by  John  and  William 
Meacham,  Oliver  Cleveland,  Joseph  Bal- 
lard and  Joseph  H  ask  ins,  with  their  fam- 
ilies. In  1783,  Col.  Matthew  Lyon,  Silas 
SalFord  and  others  moved  into  town,  and 
the  former  commenced  erecting  mills. 
Col.  Lyon  had  in  operation  at  Fair  Haven 
before  1796  1  furnace,  2  forges,  1  slitting 
mill,  1  printing  office,  1  paper  mill,  1  saw 
mill,  and  1  grist  mill,  and  he  did  printing 
on  paper  manufactured  by  himself  from 
ba»s  wood  bark/  The  first  settlers  were 
from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
The  town  was  organized  in  1783.  Elea- 
zer  Dudley  was  first  town  clerk,  and  Mat. 
thew  Lyon  first  representative,  both  cho- 
sen this  yew.  Silas  Saffbrd  was  appoin- 
ted the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
office  he  held  40  years  successively.  Col. 
Lyon,  who  has  figured  in  the  political 
world,  was  a  native  of  Ireland  He  emi- 
grated to  this  country ,  when  16  years  old, 
and  was  sold  in  Connecticut  for  his  pass- 
age. The  Rev.  Rufus  Cushman  was  or- 
dained over  the  Congregational  church 
Feb.  12, 1807,  and  died  Feb.  3, 1829.  The 
Rev.  Amos  Drury  was  settled  May  6, 
1829  and  dismissed  in  May  1837.  This 
church  was  organized  in  1803.  The  Rev. 
Francis  C.  Woodworth  is  the  present 
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minister.  There  are  also  some  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians  here.  The 
epidemic  of  1812  and  13  was  very  mortal, 
and  in  1822,  the  dysentery  was  epidem- 
ic, and,  in  many  cases,  fatal.  The  sur- 
face of  the  township  consists  of  swells 
and  vales,  but  there  is  nothing  which 
deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain.  The 
soil  is  various,  consisting  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  marl.  Along  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  allu- 
vial and  very  productive.  The  timber  is 
pine,  hemlock,  beech,  maple,  walnut,  but- 
ternut, button  wood,  Sec.  The  principal 
streams  are  Poultney  and  Castleton  riv- 
ers. The  former  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains in  the  southeast,  and  divides  this 
township  from  New- York.  The  latter 
originates  principally  from  a  large  spring 
in  the  west  part  of  Rutland.  About  one 
mile  above  Fair-Haven  village  it  receives 
the  waters  of  lake  Bombazine,  and  one 
mile  west  of  the  village  it  ioins  Poultney 
river,  and,  after  running  three  miles  fur- 
ther, falls  into  East  bay.  Between  the 
junction  of  these  streams  and  East  bay 
are  two  considerable  falls.  (See  Poultney 
River.)  In  the  village  of  Fair-Haven,  on 
Castleton  river,  are  two  falls,  on  which 
are  a  paper  mill,  a  rolling  and  slitting 
mill,  an  extensive  nail  factory,  1  grist  and 

1  saw  mill,  1  forge  and  1  tannery.  Nails 
and  paper  are  annually  manufactured  here 
to  a  large  amount.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  village  are  about  12  or  15  dwelling 
houses,  and  about  the  same  number  in 
the  upper  part.  The  latter  are  built  a- 
round  a  handsome  Green,  containing  ten 
acres,  and  elevated  about  60  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  north  end 
of  the  green  stands  the  Congregational 
meeting  house,  erected  in  1811.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  there  are,  in  this  town, 

2  saw  mills,  2  taverns,  2  stores  and  1  tan- 
nery. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  112; 
cattle,  761 ;  sheep,  4,105;  swine,  336; 
wheat,  bush. 599 ;  oats,  2,085  ;  rye,  1,339 
buck  wheat,  165 ;  lnd.  corn,  3,205  ;  pota- 
toes, 8,085  ;  hay  tons,  1,449;  sugar,  lbs. 
620  ;  wool,  8,242.  Population,  633. 

Fairlek,  a  post  town  in  the  east  part 
of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  56'  and 
long.  4*  20,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Brad- 
ford, east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Orford  N.  H.,  south  by 
Thetford  and  west  by  West-Fairlee.  It 
is  35  miles  north  from  Windsor  and  17 
from  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  charter- 
tered  September  9, 1761.  to  Josiah  Chaun- 
cey,  Joseph  Hubbard  and  others,  and  in- 
cluding West-Fairlee,  was  laid  out  six 
and  a  half  miles  square.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  1766  by  a  Mr. 
Baldwin  who  had  settled  tlie  year  be- 
fore in  Thetford.   In  1768,  Samuel  Mil- 
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ler,  Samuel  Bentlev,  and  William  and 
David  Thompson,  Noah  Dewey  and  Joel 
White,  were  settled  here.  About  the  year 
1775,  Samuel  Smith  was  chosen  town 
clerk,  and  held  that  office  till  his  decease 
in  March,  1820.  Feb.  25,  1797,  the  wes- 
tern half  of  this  township  was  set  ofTand 
constituted  a  separate  town  by  the  name 
of  West-Fairlee.  The  division  line  was 
run  from  north  to  south  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  original  township.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are 
Congregationalists.  In  1806,  they  erec- 
ted  a  meetinghouse,  and  the  Rev.  Dan 
Blodgett  is  their  present  minister.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1815,  the  inhabitants  of 
Fairlee  and  West-Fairlee  constituted  but 
one  militia  company.  In  that  year  the 
militia  of  Fairlee  were  organized  into  a 
separate  company.  Fairlee  is  in  general 
mountainous  and  broken,  and  much  of  it 
unfit  for  cultivation.  The  mountains  in 
some  places  approach  very  near  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  form  almost  perpendicu- 
lar precipices  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  particularly  a  little  north  o£  Fair- 
lee meetinghouse.  The  timber  is  mostly 
pine  and  hemlock.  Fairlee  lake  is  about 
a  mile  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and  is 
two  miles  long  and  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  wide.  In  1809  Samuel  Morey,  pro- 
cured a  number  of  pickerel  from  a  pond 
in  Rumney,  N.  H.,  and  put  them  into 
Fairlee  pond.  In  Oct.  following  the  Le- 
gislature of  Vermont  passed  an  act  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fish  in  this  pond 
for  two  years.  Since  that  time  they  have 
increased  very  rapidly  and  are  found  to 
be  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  bridge  con- 
nects this  town  with  Orford,N.  H.  There 
ore  in  this  town,  one  grist,  and  4  saw 
mills  and  2  stores.  Statistics  of  1840— 
Horses.  141  ;  cattle,  580;  sheep,  2,815 ; 
swine,  465;  wheat,  bush.  1,055;  barley, 
40 ;  oats,  7,515  ;  rye,  970  ;  buck  wheat, 
880  ;  Indian  corn,  3,050,  potatoes,  18,100 
hay,  tons,  1,690;  sugar  lbs.  1,845;  wool, 
5,655.  Population,  644. 

Fairlee  Lake.    See  Fairlee. 

Fayettkvillf,  the  name  of  the  village 
in  Newfane  in  which  the  county  build, 
ings  in  Windham  county  are  situated. 
( See  Ktwfane.) 

Faystoh,  a  township  six  miles  square, 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington 
county,  is  in  1st.  44°  13'  and  long.  4°  9', 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Duxbury,  east 
by  Waitsfield,  south  by  a  part  of  Warren 
and  Lincoln,  and  west  by  Huntington. 
It  is  situated  27  miles  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington, and  17  southwest  from  Montpe- 
lier.  It  was  granted  February  25,  and 
chartered  February  27,  1782,  to  Ebenezer 
Walbridge  and  his  associates.   The  set- 


tleraent  was  commenced  in  the  year  1798 
by  Lynde  Wait,  Esq.  In  1800  there 
were  18  persons  in  town.  The  land  is  el- 
evated, lying  in  large  swells.  It  is  prin- 
cipally timbered  with  hard  wood,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of 
grain  and  gross.  Two  streams,  head 
branches  of  Mad  river,  pass  through  the 
town,  which  are  sufficient  for  mills,  and 
four  saw  mills  have  been  erected.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840  :  Horses,  1 18 ;  cattle,  677 ; 
sheep,  1,986 ;  swine,  405;  wheat,  bushels, 
1,651 ;  barley,  25 ;  oats,  3,509 ;  rye,  162  ; 
buckwheat,  618;  Ind.  corn,  1,189;  pota- 
toes, 22,593;  hay,  tons,  1,905;  sugar,  lbs. 
24,134,  wool,  3,833.    Population,  635. 

Farramd's  River,  heads  in  Avery's 
and  Warner's  Gores,  runs  nearly  south, 
through  the  corners  of  Morgan  and  Wen- 
lock,  and  unites  with  Clyde  river,  in 
Brighton. 

Ferdinand,  an  uninhabited  township 
in  Essex  county,  chartered  October  13, 
1761,  and  containing  23  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  northerly  by  Wenlock,  easter- 
ly by  Maidstone,  southerly  by  Granby 
and  East  Haven,  and  westerly  by  Brigh- 
ton. This  township  is  watered  by  the 
principal  branch  of  Paul's  stream.  The 
surface  of  the  township  generally  is  eith- 
er mountainous  or  swampy. 

Ferrisburgh,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Addison  county,  is  in  1st. 
44°  12'  and  long.  3°  48',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Charlotte,  east  by  Monkton  and 
New  Haven,  south  by  Waltham,  Ver- 
gennes  and  Pan  ton,  and  west  by  lake 
Champlain,  which  separates  it  from  the 
state  of  New  York.  It  lies  19  miles  south 
from  Burlington  and  34  west  from  Mont- 
pelier.  It  was  chartered  June  24,  1762, 
to  several  persons  by  the  name  of  Ferris, 
and  others.  More  than  half  of  Vergennes 
was  taken  from  this  township.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  iu  1784 
and  1785,  by  Mr.  Ward,  Abel  Thompson, 
Gideon  Hawley,  Timothy  Rogers,  Joseph 
Chilson,  Jona.  Saxton,  and  Zurie)  and 
Absalom  Tupper,  emigrants  from  Ben- 
nington, in  this  state,  and  from  Connect- 
icut. The  town  was  organised  in  1?£6. 
J.  Saxton  was  the  first  town  clerk,  end 
Abel  Thompson  the  first  representative. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Congregationalists  and 
Friends  ;  each  of  which  have  been  formed 
into  a  society.  The  Friends  have  a  meet- 
ing house  in  the  easterly  part,  the  Metho- 
dtsts  in  the  northerly  part,  and  there  is  a 
union  house  near  the  centre ;  the  two 
latter  were  built  in  1839.  Neither  of  these 
denominations  has  a  settled  minister. 
The  Methodists  are  supplied  by  circuit 
preachers.  The  township  has  always  been 
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considered  healthy,  and  several  have  lived 
here  to  be  near  100  years  old.  The  epi- 
demic of  1812  and  '13  was  very  mortal 
here,  and  carried  off  between  60  and  70 
persons,  mostly  adults.  This  township 
is  watered  principally  by  Otter,  Little 
Otter  and  Lewis  creeks.  Otter  creek  en- 
ters the  township  from  Vergennes,  and 
after  running  northwesterly  about  eight 
miles,  across  the  southwest  part,  falls  into 
lake  Champlain  about  three  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Little  Otter  creek.  Lit- 
tle Otter  and  Lewis  creeks  run  through 
the  township  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 
former  through  the  middle,  and  the  latter 
through  the  north  part.  The  mouths  by 
which  they  are  discharged  into  the  lake 
are  within  60  rods  of  each  other.  Otter 
*  creek  is  navigable  eight  miles  to  Ver- 
gennes, and  Little  Otter  creek  three 
miles,  by  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lake. 
In  Little  Otter  creek  are  four,  and  in 
Lewis  creek  three  commodious  falls,  on 
which  mills  and  other  machinery  are 
erected.  Large  quantities  of  pike,  bass, 
Ac.,  are  annually  taken  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  about  the  mouths  of  these 
streams.  About  three  miles  north  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  township  is  one 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  called  Ba- 
sin harbor.  Five  miles  northwest  from 
Vergennes,  and  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  mouth  of  Little  Otter  creek,  is  a  ferry 
across  the  lake,  which  is  here  something 
more  than  two  miles  wide.  This  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Grog  harbor ,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  the  landing  place  in 
Essex,  on  the  New  York  side.  The  sur- 
face of  the  northeastern  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  somewhat  hilly.  The  remaining 
parts,  especially  the  western,  are  remark- 
ably level  and  smooth.  The  uplands  arc 
timbered  mostly  with  maple,  beech,  bass- 
wood  and  butternut ;  the  level  and  low 
lands  are  timbered  with  pine  intersperse d 
with  oak,  walnut,  &c.  No  township  in 
the  state  has  afforded  more  or  better  tim- 
ber for  market  than  this.  The  soil  is  very 
various,  some  parts  of  it  being  clayey, 
while  others  consist  of  rich  mould,  which 
is  easily  tilled  and  very  productive.  In 
favorable  seasons  crops  of  most  kinds  are 
abundant.  In  1823,  one  acre  here  pro- 
duced 120  bushels  of  corn,  which  tost  ten 
days  labor,  and  two  bushels  of  plaster  of 
Parts,  (gypsum).  The  same  kind  of  soil 
has  produced  50  bushels  of  wheat,  70  of 
oats,  &c.j  per  acre.  It  is  a  good  grazing 
township,  and  large  numbers  of  fat  cattle 
are  yearly  driven  from  it  to  market. 
There  are  here  1  grist  and  3  saw  mills, 
and  I  store.  Statistics  of  1840.  Horses, 
496 ;  cattle,  6,183  ;  sheep,  25,676;  swine, 
871 ;  wheat,  bus.  2,700 ;  barley,  18 ;  oats,  | 


10,900;  rye,  550;  buckwheat,  658;  In- 
dian corn,  8,910  ;  potatoes,  21,650  ;  hav, 
tons,  12,000;  sugar,  lbs.  1,400;  wool, 
65,61K).    Population,  1,755. 

Fifteen-Mile  Falls,  the  name  given 
to  the  rapids  in  Connecticut  river,  be- 
tween Lunenburgh  and  Barnet. 
Flamstead,  see  Chester. 
Fletcher,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44*  42" 
and  long.  4°  7',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bakcrsfteld  and  Fairfield,  east  by  Water- 
ville,  southeast  by  Cambridge,  and  south- 
west by  Fairfax.  It  lies  22  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  35  northwest 
from  Montpelier.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 7,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Moses  Rob- 
inson, John  Fay  and  others,  August  20, 
1781.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1784.  The  river  Lamoille  just  touches 
upon  the  southern  extremity  of  this  town- 
ship. Me  teal  f  pond  is  about  one  mile 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  one  third 
of  a  mile  wide  from  east  to  west.  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  at  the  south  end,  form- 
ing one  of  the  head  branches  of  Black 
creek.  This  stream  runs  a  southeasterly 
course  about  two  miles  into  Cambridge, 
and,  after  crossing  the  corner  of  that 
township,  returns  again  into  Fletcher,  and 
pusses  off  to  the  north.  Fairfield  river 
also  rises  in  Fletcher,  and  is  joined  in 
Fairfield  by  Black  creek.  Stone's  brook 
waters  the  western  part.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  considerably  broken. 
There  are  here  one  grist  and  "three  saw 
mills,  and  two  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  175  ;  cattle,  1,235  ;  sheep,  3,335; 
swine,  278;  wheat,  bus.  1,717;  barlev, 
64  ;  oats,  3,750;  rye,  1,000;  buckwheat, 
400  ;  Indian  corn,  2,000;  potatoes,  36,200 ; 
hay,  tons,  2,680 ;  sugar,  lbs.  38,650 ;  wool, 
6,558.    Population,  1,014. 

Four  Brothers  are  four  small  islands 
situated  6  or  7  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Burlington,  and  lying  within  the  limits  of 
New  York.  They  are  uncultivated,  and 
lying  out  of  the  u»ual  line  of  navigation, 
the  water  fowls  find  among  them  a  quiet 
retreat,  where  gulls  and  others  rear  their 
young.  These  islands  are  named  on 
Charlevoix'B  map,  published  in  1744,  Isles 
des  4  Vents,  or  Isles  of  Four  Winds. 

Franklin,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  55 
and  long.  4°  6',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
St.  Armand,  in  Canada,  east  by  Berk- 
shire, south  by  Sheldon,  and  west  by 
Highgate.  It  lies  36  miles  northeast  from 
Burlington,  and  51  northwest  from  Mont- 
pelier. It  was  granted  October  24,  1787, 
and  chartered  to  Jonathan  Hunt  and  his 
associates,  March  19,  1789,  bv  the  name 
I  of  Huntsburg.  The  settlement  was  corn- 
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meneed  in  1789,  bv  Samuel  Habbard, 
Samuel  Peckharn,  David  Sanders,  and 
John  Bridgeman,  mostly  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts.  The  town  was  organized 
in  1793.  Ebenezer  Sanders  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  and  Samuel  Peckham  the  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregational isls,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians  and  Baptists.  The  present 
minister  of  the  Congregational  church  is 
the  Rev.  E  W.  Kellogg,  of  the  Metho- 
dist, Rev.  G.  M.  McKillips,  and  of  the 
Baptist,  Rev.  John  Spalding.  There  is  a 
small  village, and  a  union  meetinghouse. 
The  first  physician  was  Ebenezer  Marvin, 
and  Ebenezer  Marvin,  Jr.  was  the  first 
attorney.  The  river  Rocher,  or  Rock 
river,  rises  in  this  township  and  falls  into 
Missisco  bay  in  Highgate.  It  is  also 
watered  by  several  small  branches  of  Mis- 
sisco and  Pike  rivers.  The  township  is 
injured  very  much  by  a  large  pond,  which 
lies  near  the  centre.  This  pond  is  three 
miles  long  and  about  one  mile  wide. 
There  are  in  the  town  5  school  districts, 
one  woollen  factory,  one  starch  factory, 
one  grist  and  4  saw  mills.  Statistics  of 
1840.  Horses,  351 ;  cattle,  1,753  ;  sheep, 
6,iW8 ;  swine,  383  ;  wheat,  bus.  3,256 ; 
oats,  4,843;  rye,  372;  buckwheat,  583; 
Indian  corn,  2,940 ;  potatoes,  57,870 ;  hay, 
tons,  3,438 ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,720 ;  wool, 
11,635.    Population,  1,410. 

Frahkmk  County  is  situated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Canada,  east  by  Or- 
leans county,  south  by  Chittenden  county, 
and  west  by  Grand  Isle  county,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  part  of  lake  Champlain 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  44°  31',  and 
45°  and  between  long.  3*  47'  and  4°  27', 
extending  about  34  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  33  from  north  to  south, 
and  containing  600  square  miles.  It  was 
incorporated  November  5,  1792.  St.  Al- 
bans is  the  shire  town,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  business.  The  supreme  court 
sits  here  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  January, 
and  the  county  court  on  the  2d  Tuesday 
in  April  and  September.  The  Missisco 
river  waters  the  north  part  of  this  county, 
and  the  Lamoille  the  south  part.  The 
eastern  part  extends  onto  the  western 
range  ot  the  Green  Mountains,  and  is 
high  and  broken ;  the  western  part  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  is  a  very  fine  farming 
country.  The  settlement  of  the  county 
was  commenced  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  and  it  is 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth.  Very  fine  marble  is  found  in 
abundance  in  8 wanton,  and  iron  ore  in 
Highgate.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
4,427;  cattle,  26,965;  sheep,  87,385; 
Pt.  hi.  10 


swine,  8,935 ;  wheat,  bus.  48,686 ;  barley, 
599;  oats,  94,700;  rye,  10,144  ;  buck- 
wheat, 9,603  ;  Indian  corn,  65,534  ;  pota- 
toes, 709,396;  hay,  tons.  61,263;  sugar, 
lbs  400,775 ;  wool,  225,802.  Population, 
24,532. 

French  Rivf.r.    See  Winooski  River. 

Fulham.  Name  altered  toDnmmerston. 

Gagrrorouoh,  a  New  York  Grant 
where  Chelsea  now  is. 

Georgia,  a  post  township  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  Int. 
44°  44'  and  long.  3?  54',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  St.  Albans,  east  by  Fairfax,  south 
by  Milton,  and  west  by  lake  Champlain. 
It  lies  18  miles  north  from  Burlington, 
and  41  northwest  from  Montpelier.  It 
was  chartered  August  17,  1763,  and  con- 
tains about  36  square  miles.    The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  1784  and  1785, 
by  Andrew  Guilder,  from  Agremont,  Ms., 
and  William  Farrand,  from  Bennington, 
Vt.,  with  their  families.    During  the  two 
following  years,  a  great  number  of  fami- 
lies, mostly  from  Bennington  and  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  moved  in- 
to the  town,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
young  men  without  families    The  first 
settlers  of  Georgia  had  their  share  of 
those  privations  and  hardships  which  are 
incident  to  the  settlers  of  new  townships. 
They,  at  first,  had  to  go  to  Burlington  and 
Pittsburgh  for  their  grinding,  but  the 
population  increased  so  rapidly  that  mills 
were  soon  erected    The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  12,  1788.    Reuben  Evarts 
was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  James  Ev- 
arts the  first  representative.    The  Con- 
grcgationalists,  Baptists  and  Methodists 
are  the  most  numerous  denominations  of 
Christians.    The  Rev.   Publius  Virgil 
Bogue  was  settled  over  the  Congn  na- 
tional church  and  society  October  8, 1803, 
and  dismissed  October  20,  1813.  The 
Rev.  Eben  H.  Dorman  was  ordained  over 
this  church  November  15,  1815,  and  dis- 
missed November  15,  1824.    The  Rev. 
Luther  P.  Blodget,  June,  1828,  and  dis- 
missed January,  1830;  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Ranslow,  the  present  pastor,  June  19, 
1833.    Elder  Roswell  Mears  was  settled 
over  the  Baptist  church  July  1, 1807,  and 
he  and  the  Rev.  Alvah  Sabin  are  the 
present  ministers.    The  epidemic  of  1812 
wan  very  mortal  here.    About  30  persons 
died  in  the  space  of  three  months.  The 
river  Lamoille,  which  rnns  through  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  township,  is  the 
principal  stream.    In  the  northeast  part 
is  a  pond  covering  30  or  40  acres.    It  is 
surrounded  by  high  lands,  except  a  nar- 
row outlet  to  the  north,  and  is  bordered  by 
a  grove  of  alders.    The  mill  privileges 
are  numerous,  there  being  no  leas  than 
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12.  The  soil  is  sandy  in  the  south  part,  [  Samuel  Conant.  The  settlement  ad  van- 
and  the  timber  principally  pine.    In  the  j  ced  very  slowly  for  some  years.  In  1800, 

there  were  38  persons  in  town.  The  prin- 


i pally  p: 

north  part  it  is'  a  gravelly  loam,  and  the 
timber  mostly  hardwood.  The  rocks,  in 
the  western  part,  are  limestone,  in  the 
eastern  part,  slate.  The  soil  is,  in  gen- 
eral, rich  and  productive.  There  are  some 
tracts  timbered  with  hemlock,  and  some 
cedar  swamps  near  the  lake.  Over  what 
is  called  Stone  Bridge  brook,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  township,  is  a  natural 
bridge  12  or  14  feet  wide,  and  the  top  of 
it  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  width  of  the  arch  is  40 
or  50  feet,  and  its  height  but  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  stream.  A  large 
and  elegant  meeting  house  was  completed 
in  this  town  in  1802,  and  around  it  is  a 
■mall  village,  containg  a  number  of  dwel- 
ling houBes,  stores,  shops,  dec.  There 
are  2  grist  mills,  which  are  of  stone,  three 
bsw,  and  one  oil  mill,  3  stores,  and  two 
tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840.  Horses, 
364>;  cattle,  1,915;  sheep,  10,935;  swine, 
1,140;  wheat,  bus.  3,897;  barley,  20; 
oats,  8,931;  rye,  2,545;  buckwheat,  1,072; 
Indian  corn,  7,875 ;  potatoes,  34,616 ;  hay, 
tons,  4,476;  sugar,  lbs.  17,957;  wool, 
26,467.    Population,  2,106. 

Glastenburt,  a  township  in  Benning- 
ton county,  is  in  lat.  42°  58'  and  long.  4° 
1',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Sunderland, 
east  by  Somerset,  south  by  Woodford  and 
west  by  Shaftsbury.  It  lies  nine  miles 
northeast  from  Bennington,  and  25  north- 
west from  Brattleborough,  and  was  char- 
tered August  20,  1761,  containing  about 
40  square  miles.  A  great  part  of  this 
township  is  high,  broken  and  incapable  of 
ever  being  settled-.  Settlements  were 
early  commenced  here,  but  the  population 
has  never  yet  amounted  to  100  persons. 
The  waters  in  the  eastern  part  flow  into 
Deerfield  river.  From  the  other  ports, 
they  pass  off  to  the  south  and  west  into 
the  Walloomscoik.  The  streams  arc 
small.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  14; 
cattle,  16 ;  sheep,  62 ;  swine,  32 ;  wheat, 
bus.  18 ;  oats,  38 ;  rye.  12 ;  buck  wheat,  6 , 
Indian  corn,  25  ;  potatoes,  880 ;  hay,  tons, 
162 ;  sugar,  lbs.  575  ;  wool,  127.  Popu- 
lation, 53. 

Glover,  a  post  town,  six  miles  square, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Orleans  county,  is 
in  lat.  44°  40'  and  long.  4°  45',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Barton,  east  by  Shef- 
field, south  by  Greensborough,  and  west 
by  Albany.  It  lies  33  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  was  granted  June  27, 
1781,  and  chartered  to  Gen.  John  Glover 
and  his  associates,  November  20,  1783. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1797,  by  Ralph 
Parker,  James  Vance,  Samuel  Co«k  and 


cipal  religious  societies  are  Congregation- 
alists  and  Methodists.    There  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  thriving  little  village,  containing 
a  handsome  meeting  house,  a  store,  tav- 
ern, and  several  mechanics.  The  surface 
of  the  township  is  very  uneven,  consist- 
ing of  hills  and  vol  lies.    In  the  south 
part  is  a  small  mountain  called  Black  hill. 
The  town  is  watered  principally  by  the 
head  branches  of  Barton  river.  Branches 
of  the  Passumpsic,  Lamoille,  and  Black 
river,  also  rise  here.    There  are  four  nat- 
ural ponds  which  lie  within  this  town- 
ship, viz  :  Glover  pond  in  the  northern 
part,  Daniel's  pond  in  the  western  part, 
Chamber's  near  the  centre,  and  Mud 
pond  in  the  southeastern  part,  all  of  which 
discbarge  their  waters  into  Black  river. 
Long  pond,  now  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Runaway  pond,  was  situated 
partly  in  this  township  and  partly  in 
Greensborough.   This  pond  was  one  and 
a  half  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  discharged  its  waters  to  the 
south,  forming  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  the  river  Lamoille.    On  the  6th  of 
June,  1810,  about  60  persons  went  to  this 
pond  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  outlet 
to  the  north  into  Barton  river,  that  the 
mills,  on  that  stream,  might  receive  from 
it  an  occasional  supply  of  water.  A  small 
channel  was  excavated,  and  the  water 
commenced  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion.   It  happened  that  the  northern  bar- 
rier of  the  pond  consisted  entirely  of 
quicksand,  except  an  encrusting  of  clay 
next  the  water.    The  sand  was  immedi- 
ately removed  by  the  current,  and  a  large 
channel  formed.    The  basin  formed  by 
the  encrusting  of  clay  was  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  incumbent  mass  of  waters, 
and  it  broke.    The  whole  pond  immedi- 
ately took  a  northerly  course,  and,  in  fif- 
teen minutes  from  this  time,  its  bed  was 
left  entirely  bare.    It  was  discharged  so 
suddenly  that  the  country  below  was  in- 
stantly inundated.  The  deluge  advanced 
like  a  wall  of  waters,  60  or  70  feet  in 
height,  and  20  rods  in  width,  leveling  the 
forests  and  the  hills,  and  filling  up  the 
vallies,  and  sweeping  off  mills,  house?, 
barns,  fences,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  as 
it  passed,  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  and  barely  giving  the  inhabi- 
tants sufficient  notice  of  its  approach  to 
escape  with  their  lives  into  the  mountains. 
A  rock,  supposed  to  weigh  more  than  100 
tons,  was  removed  half  a  mile  from  its 
bed.    The  waters  moved  so  rapidly  as  to 
reach  Memphremagog  lake,  distant  27 
miles,  in  about  six  hoars  from  the  time 
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they  left  the  pond.  Nothing  now  remains 
of  the  pond  but  its  bed,  a  part  of  which  is 
cultivated,  and  a  part  overgrown  with 
trees,  bushes  and  wild  grass,  with  a  small 
brook  running  through  it,  which  is  now 
the  head  branch  of  Barton  river.  The 
channel,  through  which  the  waters  es- 
caped, is  127  feet  in  depth  and  several 
rods  in  width.  A  pond,  some  distance 
below,  was,  at  first,  entirely  filled  with 
•and,  which  has  since  settled  down,  and 
it  is  now  about  one  half  its  former  dimen- 
sions. Marks  of  the  ravages  are  still  to 
be  seen  through  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  Barton  river.  The  soil,  in  the  middle 
and  western  part  of  Glover,  is,  in  general, 
wet  and  cold,  but  very  good  for  grazing. 
On  the  river  it  is  dry  and  warm,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and 
Indian  corn.  There  were  in  the  township 
about  1000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
old  Vermont  State  Bank.  Some  iron  ore 
has  been  discovered,  and  sulphur  springs 
are  common ;  also  several  beds  of  marl, 
which  makes  excellent  lime.  Considera- 
ble quantities  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  beef, 
pork,  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  for 
market.  There  are,  in  town,  three  grist, 
and  six  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill  and 
one  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
276}  cattle,  1,507;  sheep,  4,797;  swine, 
944;  wheat,  bus.  3,129;  barley,  1,163  ; 
oats,  9,323;  rye,  136;  buckwheat,  515; 
Indian  corn,  1,947 ;  potatoes,  54,708 ;  hay, 
tons,  3,448;  sugar,  lbs.  61,430;  wool, 
15,718.    Population,  1,119. 

Goshen,  a  township  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
56'  and  long.  4"  4',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Ripton  and  Hancock,  southeast  by 
Pittsfield  and  Chittenden,  southwest  by 
Brandon  and  Leicester,  and  northwest  by 
Salisbury.  It  lies  31  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  43  northwest  from 
Windsor ;  was  granted  February  23, 1782, 
chartered  to  John  Rowell,  William  Doug- 
lass and  others,  February  2,  1792,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  November  1,  1798. 
November  9,  1814,  the  northern  half  of 
Philadelphia  was  annexed  to  this  town- 
ship. No  permanent  settlement  was  com- 
menced here  until  about  the  year  lfcJOO. 
Considerable  part  of  it  is  mountainous, 
but  there  is  some  very  good  land,  and  the 
settlement  has  advanced  considerably 
within  a  few  years.  Leicester  river  rises 
in  Hancock,  and  runs  through  the  town- 
ship in  a  westerly  direction.  Philadel- 
phia river  originates  in  the  soitth  part. 
Iron  ore  and  the  oxyde  of  manganese  arc 
found  here.  It  contains  six  saw  mills. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  132;  cattle, 
516;  sheep,  1,960;  swine,  250;  wheat, 
bus.  1,040;  oats,  4,800;  rye,  350;  buck- 


wheat, 160 ;  Indian  corn,  516 ;  potatoes, 
18,600;  hay,  tons,  1,360  ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,230; 
wool,  5,1 16.    Population,  621. 

Goshen  Gore.  There  are  two  gores 
of  this  name,  and  both  in  Caledonia  coun- 
ty. The  largest  contains  7,339  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Wheelock,  east  by  Dan- 
ville, south  by  Walden,  and  west  by 
Grcensborough.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  here  in  1802,  by  Eliho 
Sabin,  and  his  daughter  Mary  was  the 
first  child  born.  In  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  gore  is  a  pond  covering  about  80 
acres.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
Lamoille  river.  Statistics  o/1840.-Horses, 
27  ;  cattle,  180 ;  sheep,  429 ;  swine,  100 ; 
wheat,  bus.  265;  barley,  100  ;  oats,  1,420 ; 
Indian  corn,  56 ;  potatoes,  7,920 ;  hay, 
tons,  559 ;  sugar,  lbs.  7,760 ;  wool,  912. 
Population,  143.  The  other  gore  of  this 
name  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Caledonia  county,  and  contains  2,828 
acres.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Marsbfield 
and  a  part  of  Harris'  gore,  east  by  Harris' 
g^>re,  south  by  Orange,  and  west  by  Plain- 
held.  Gunner's  branch  passes  through 
the  south  part  of  this  gore.  Population, 

Grafton,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Windham  connty,  is  in  lat.  43* 
1 1'  and  long.  4°  25',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Chester,  east  by  Rockingham,  south 
by  Athens  and  Acton,  and  west  by  Wind- 
ham. It  lies  36  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington,  and  22  southwest  from  Wind- 
sor. It  was  chartered  April  6,  1754,  and 
rechartered  September  1,  1763,  by  the 
name  of  Tomlinson,  and  contains  about 
40  square  miles.  A  Mr.  Hinkley  and 
two  other  families  came  into  this  town- 
ship about  the  year  1768,  and  began  a  set- 
tlement on  what  is  called  Hinkley  brook. 
They,  however,  soon  abandoned  it,  and 
no  permanent  settlement  was  made  till 
1780.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Amos 
Fisher,  Samuel  Spring,  Benjamin  Lath- 
er bee  and  Edward  Putnam  moved  into 
the  township  from  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Aaron  Putnam  was  appoint- 
ed town  clerk  at  the  time  the  town  was 
organized,  and  Thomas  Kenney  was  the 
first  representative.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists.  The  Congregational  church 
was  organized  June  28,  1785  ;  settled  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Hall,  Nov.  7,  1788,  who  was 
dismissed  in  1810.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Good- 
ell  was  settled  Aug.  29,  1814,  and  dis- 
missed April  11, 1822 ;  the  Rev.  SelahR. 
Arms  was  settled  June  5,  1825,  and  dis- 
missed Oct.  30, 1831.  The  Rev.  Moses 
Bradford,  the  present  minister,  was  set- 
tled Oct.  30, 1832.  Elder  Shumway  was 
k ordained  April  26, 1810,  tad  preached  to 
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the  Baptist  church  about  two  years.  Ju- 
ly 7,  1»19,  Elder  John  R.  Dodge  was  or- 
dained  over  the  Baptist  church,  and  was 
dismissed  Sept.  26,  1822.  The  Congre 
{rationalists  have  a  meeting  house,  erect- 
ed in  171*2,  and  the  Baptists,  one,  built 
in  1814.  The  township  is  watered  prin- 
cipally by  Saxton's  River,  which  is  form- 
ed here  by  the  union  of  several  branches. 
A  branch  of  William's  river  runs  through 


three  miles  west  from  the  meeting  house, 
in  quartz  and  mica  slate.  It  is  in  triangu- 
lar prisms,  bevelled  at  their  lateral  edges, 
and  striated  longitudinally, having tnednl 
terminations.  The  serpentine  is  all  in 
one  mass,  of  30  or  40  tons  weight,  lying 
on  the  western  declivity  of  a  small  hill, 
and  in  full  view  from  the  meeting  house. 
Its  interior  is  of  a  uniform  dark  green  col- 
or.   It  is  hard  to  break,  and  its  fracture 


the  north  part  nearly  parallel  to  the  north  splintery.  There  are  two  small  villages ; 
line.    These  streams  afford  several  very  one  at  the  centre  and  the  other  at  the 


good  mill  privileges.  The  township  is 
considerably  uneven,  and  it  abounds  in  a 
great  variety  of  minerals  About  two 
miles  south  from  the  Congregational 
meeting  house  is  an  immense  quantity  of 
excellent  steatite,  or  soap  stone,  which  is 
quarried  to  a  great  extent.  Large  blocks 
of  it  are  removed  from  the  ledge  by  saws, 
wedges,  and  bars,  and  transported  about 
a  mile  to  a  mill,  whose  machinery  is  mov- 
ed by  water,  where  it  is  sawn.  It  is  then 
manufactured  into  aqueducts,  pumps, 
jambs,  ovens,  mantle  pieces,  stoves,  &c. 
The  blocks  sawn  and  bored  for  the  aque- 
ducts are  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  three 
or  four  inches  square.  They  are  sold  at 
the  manufactory,  completely  prepared  to 
be  put  down,  at  the  astonishing  low  price 
of  |il  ,00  per  rod.  They  arc  found  to  be 
much  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair  than  wood,  and  impart  no 
unpleasant  taste  to  the  water.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  steatite  are  found  fine 

green  laminated  talc,  chlorite,  poUtone  the  people  began  to  abandon  their  settle- 


junction  of  the  two  branches  which  form 
Saxton's  river.  There  are  2  grist,  6  saw 
and  3  fulling  mills,  3  carding  machines, 
and  'A  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
273;  cattle,  1,728  ;  sheep,  10,114  ;  swine, 
1,166  ;  wheat,  bush.  1,386;  barley,  146; 
oats,  5,229;  rye,  1,238;  buckwheat,  618; 
Ind.  corn,  4,859;  potatoes,  31,646;  hay, 
tons,  3,363 ;  sugar,  lbs.  16,185 ;  wool, 
20,164.    Population,  1,326 

Grassy,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
situated  in  lat.  44°  35'  and  long.  5"  9', 
contains  36  square  miles.  It  lies 47  miles 
northeast  from  Montpelier,  and  is  bound- 
ed northeast  by  Ferdinand  and  Maidstone, 
southeast  by  Guildhall,  southwest  by  Vic- 
tory, and  northwest  by  East  Haven. 
Chartered  October  10,  1761 .  A  consid- 
erable settlement  had  been  formed  in  this 
town  previously  to  the  year  1800,  and  the 
numbers  continued  to  increase  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  till  after  the  year  1810. 
But  when  the  cold  seasons  commenced 


and  crystals  of  actynolite,  and  bitter  spar 
The  pot  stone  is  of  a  greenish  gray  color, 
and  is  less  frangible  than  the  steatite. 
The  crystals  of  actynolite  are  large,  and 
of  a  light  green  color.  Those  of  bitter 
spar  are  of  different  sizes,  presenting 
rhombnidal  surfaces,  and  are  embedded  in 
the  steatite.    They  are  usually  perfect, 


ments,  and  continued  to  leave  the  town 
till  1816,  when  there  were  only  three 
families  left,  and  the  town  lost  its  organi- 
zation. After  this  period  the  n ambers 
began  to  increase,  and  the  town  was  re- 
organized in  December,  1821 .  A  branch 
of  Paul's  stream,  one  of  the  head  branches 
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but  not  transparent.    Their  color  is  a  streams  rise  in  this  town. 


light  gray,  and  their  lustre  more  pearly 
than  that  of  calcareous  spar.  Their  struc- 
ture is  distinctly  laminated,  and  they  dis- 
solve without  effervescence  in  diluted  ni- 
tric acid.  Cyanite,  or  sappare,  is  found 
about  one  mile  southwest  from  the  meet- 
ing house,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.SpauIding. 
It  is  of  a  light  blue  color,  and  is  in  com- 
pressed hexagonal  prisms  in  mica  slate 
and  in  massive  garnet.  There  is  another 
locality  of  it  about  one  mile  east  from  the 
centre  of  the  township,  where  it  is  embed- 
ded in  quartz.  Garnets  abound  both  in 
talcose  and  mica  slate,  and  hornblende  is 
very  common.  Also  the 
in  small  brown  cubes 


1840. 


other  small 
Statistics  of 


257 


Horses,  29 ;  cattle,  122 ;  sheep, 
swine,  63 ;  wheat,  bu.  191  ;  barley, 
78 ;  oats,  378  ;  rye,  27  ;  buck  wheat,  94 ; 
In.com,! 4;  potatoes,3,680  ;  hay,tons,257; 
sugar,  lbs.  1,025;  wool,  325.    Popu.  105. 

Grand  Isi.k,  a  post  town  in  Grand  Isle 
county,  is  in  lat.  44°  43*  and  long.  3"  42' 
and  has  the  lake  on  all  sides,  except  the 
south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  South  He- 
ro. It  lies  50  miles  northwest  from  Mont- 
pelier, and  18  from  Burlington.  It  was 
granted,  in  connexion  with  South  Hero, 
October  27,  1779.  The  settlement  of  the 
township  was  commenced  about  the  year 
le  sulphuret  of  iron  [  1783,  by  Alexander  Gordon,  William  Ha- 
,  plumose  mica  on  |  zen  and  Lamberton  Allen,  emigran 


mica  slate,  limpid  quartz  in  transparent  |  New-Hampshire,  and 
crystals,  greasy  and  milky  ^quarts,  schorl  j  this  state.    Fur  some 


The  schorl  is  j  Uement  < 
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tended  to  prevent  its  progress.  Sickness, 
with  its  concomitant  miseries,  presented 
the  most  formidable  obstacle.  Fever  and 
ague  and  bilious  fevers,  engendered  by 
the  noxious  vapours  from  the  surroun- 
ding waters  and  the  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  were  very  prevalent,  and  were 
fatal  in  their  ravages.  No  age,  or  sex, 
was  exempt  from  their  attack.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  settlers  often  suffered 
from  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  were,  for  some  time,  their 
only  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  These 
obstacles  cooled  their  ardor  and  damped 
their  ambition.  Previous  to  the  year 
1600,  this  township  constituted  a  part  of 
South  Hero.  This  year,  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  township  by  the  name  of 
Middle  Hero,  and  was  organized.  The 
first  town  clerk  was  James  Brown,  and 
the  first  representative  Asa  Lyon.  No- 
vember 5,  1810,  the  name  was  altered  to 
Grand  Isle.  The  principal  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists  and 
Methodists.  The  Rev.  Asa  Lyon,  a  Con- 
grcgationalist,  preached  here  many  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1840.  The  Methodist  society  is  supplied 
by  itinerant  preachers.  The  public  buil- 
dings are  a  meeting  house  and  a  town 
house.  There  are  several  small  streams 
in  this  township.  There  are  some  con- 
siderable hills,  but  nothing  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  mountain.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  fertility 
by  any  part  of  the  state.  It  produces 
corn  and  grain  in  abundance.  Fifty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  25  of  rye  I 
and  wheat  are  ordinary  crops.  Among 
the  minerals  are  marble,  limestone,  rock 
crystals,  and  sulphuret  of  iron.  The 
township  produces  a  great  variety  of 
fruits,  particularly  apples,  in  abundance. 
The  timber  is  various,  consisting  of  beech, 
birch,  maple,  oak,  ash,  elm,  pine,  &c. 
Statistics  of  1840  — Horses,  216;  cattle, 
1,160 ;  sheep,  6,451  ;  swine,  726;  wheat, 
bush.  2,953;  barley,  106;  oats,  10,148; 
rye,  4,022;  buck  wheat,  1,146;  Indian 
corn,  2,187  ;  potatoes,  10,968  ;  hay,  tons, 
2,061;  sugar,  lbs.  9,803;  wool,  12,504. 
Population,  724. 

Graid  Isle  County,  is  bounded 
north  by  Canada,  on  the  north  line  of 
Alburgh  ;  the  rest  of  the  county  consists 
of  islands,  which  are  embosomed  in  the 
waters  of  lake  Champlain.  It  lies  be- 
tween 44°  35*  and  45°  north  lat.  and  be- 
tween 3°  30'  and  3°  47'  east  long.,  being 
28  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  5  miles  wide,  and  containing  82 
square  miles.  It  was  incorporated  No- 
vember 9,  1802.  No  permanent  settle- 
it  was  made  in  this  county  until  after 


the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
streams  here  are  all  small,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  good  mill  privilege 
in  the  county.  There  has,  however  been 
one  water  grist  mill,  which  did  consider- 
able business,  and  one  or  two  windmills. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally 
level,  and  the  soil  very  rich  and  produc- 
tive. The  first  settlers  of  this  county 
were  subject  to  fevers  and  other  diseases, 
induced  by  the  noxious  exhalations  from 
the  stagnant  waters,  but,  since  the  lands 
have  become  generally  cleared  and  culti- 
vated, the  inhabitants  have  become  more 
healthy.  North  Hero  is  the  shire  town. 
The  supreme  court  sits  here  on  the  3d 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  county  court 
on  the  1st  after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  April, 
and  the  4th  Tuesday  in  September,  sta- 
tistics of  1840— Horses,  1,161;  cattle, 
5,463;  sheep,  27,451;  swine,  3,179;  wheat, 
bus.  21,430  ;  barley,  1,655  ;  oats,  43,430; 
rye,  0,504  ;  buckwheat,  0,216  ;  Ind.  corn, 
13,816;  potatoes,  76,408;  hay,  tons, 8,503; 
sugar,  lbs.  34,478  ;  wool,  57,546.  Popu- 
lation, 3,883. 

Granville,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Addison  county,  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Warren  and  a  part  of  Rox- 
bury,  easterly  by  Braintree,  southerly  by 
Hancock  and  a  part  of  Rochester  and  west 
by  Ripton.  It  lies  22  miles  south  west 
from  Montpelier,  and  42  north  west  from 
Windsor,  in  lat.  43°  59'  and  long.  4°  10*. 
It  was  granted  November  7,  1780,  and 
chartered,  to  Reuben  King,  August  2, 
1781,  by  the  name  of  Kingston.  The 
name  was  altered  to  Granville,  Nov.  6, 
1634.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  by  Reuben  King  and  others. 
In  20  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  settlement  there  were  but  17  deaths, 
four  of  them  men,  two  of  whom  were  up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age,  and  no  estate 
has  been  settled  by  law.  Jos.  Patrick  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  first  representative.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  in  1806,  and  was 
very  mortal.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists  and  Baptists. 
White  river  is  formed  here  by  the  union 
of  several  considerable  branches.  On  one 
of  these  is  a  fall  of  100  feet.  Fifty  feet  of 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  perpendicular,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  hole  worn  into  the  rock 
ten  feet  deep.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  township  is  mountainous. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  123  ;  cattle, 
560  ;  sheep,  2,100;  swine,  440  ;  wheat, 
bush.  1,006;  oats,  5,300;  rye,  60;  buck 
wheat,  205 ;  Indian  corn,  560;  potatoes, 
19,200  ;  hay,  tons,  1,390  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
15,000 ;  wool  5,900.    Population,  545. 
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GREEK  MOUNTAINS. 


CREEK  BITER. — UREEM  SBOROIGH. 


GROTOK. 


Grauy  Bkook.  See  Brookline. 

Green  Mountains.  (See  part  first,  p. 
3.)  The  principal  summits  of  the  Green  ; 
Mountains  are  Shrewsbury  peak  in ' 
Shrewsbury,  Killington  peak  in  Sher- ; 
burne,  Camel's  Hump  in  Huntington,, 
MansBeld  mountains  in  Mansfield,  Ster- 1 
ling  peak  in  Sterling,  and  Jay  peak  in  Jay.  I 

Green  Rivir.  There  are  two  small 
streams  of  this  name.  One  rises  in  Eden, 
passes  through  the  corner  of  Hvdepark, 
and  falls  into  the  Lamoille  in  VYolcott. 
The  other  originates  in  Marlborough,  and  ! 
after  running  through  a  part  of  Halifax  and 
Guilford,  passes  off  into  Massachusetts. 

GREEN8boRouon,a  posttown,  six  miles  j 
square,  lying  in  the  south  part  of  Orleans  j 
county,  in  lat.  44°  3(i'  and  long.  4°  41.  j 
It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Glover,  east- ' 
erly  by  Wheelock  and  Goshen  gore, 
southerly  by  Hardwick,  and  westerly  by 
Craftsbury  and  a  small  part  of  Wolcott. 
It  lies  27  miles  northeasterly  from  Mont, 
pelier,  and  79  miles  north  from  Windsor. 
This  township  was  granted  November  6, 
17X0,  and  chartered  August  20,  1781,  to 
Harris  Colt  and  his  associates.  Messrs. 
Tolman  and  Wood  visited  this  town,  and 
•pent  three  days  here,  in  the  spring  of 
1787.    In  December,  1788,  the  Hon.  Tim- 
othy Stanley  lost  his  foot  by  frost,  atten- 
ding a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
township  at  Cubot.    The  first  settlement 
was  begun  in   Greensborough,  in  the 
spring  of  1789,  when  Messrs.  Ashbel  and 
Aaron  Shepard  removed,  with  their  fami- 
lies, from  Newbury  to  this  place.  The 
hardships  which  the  Brat  settlers  of  this 
town  had  to  endure,  were  very  consider- 
able.   In  coming  into  the  town,  the  wo- 
men had  to  proceed  on  foot,  and  all  the 
furniture,  belonging  to  the  two  families, 
was  drawn  upon  three  hand  sleds,  on  the 
crutft.    Roth  families  consisted  of  five  per- 
sons, Mr.  Ashbel  Shepard  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Shepard,  his  wife  and  one 
child.    Mr.  Aaron  Shepard  removed  his 
family  to  Coos  in  August,  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  March,  when  his  brother,  Horace 
Shepard  and  family,  returned  with  him. 
Thus  were  Mr.  Ashbel  Shepard  and  his 
wife,  left  from  August  till  March,  with 
no  other  human  being  in  the  town.  Their 
nearest  neighbors  were  Mr.  Cutler's  fam-  I 
ily,  in  Craftsbury,  which  had  removed  I 
there  the  preceding  autumn,  and  Mr.  Web-  j 
ster's  family,  in  Cabot.     Mr.  Shepard  < 
brought  all  bin  grain  from  Newbury,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  40  miles,  of  which  he 
drew  it  16  miles  upon  a  hand  sled,  with 
the  snow  between  four  and  five  feet  deep. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  drew  hay  for  the  '. 
support  of  a  cow,  from  a  meadow  of  wild  i 
grata,  three  miles  distant    On  the  35th  j 


of  March,  Mrs.  Shephard  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  William  Scott,  the  first  child 
born  in  this  town.  The  proprietors  voted 
him  a  present  of  100  acres  of  land.  Inl790, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  removed  hia  family 
here,  and  the  same  year  the  Hon.  Timo- 
thy Stanley  erected  the  first  saw  mill  on 
the  outlet  of  Caspian  Lake.  In  1791,  Mr. 
Law  and  three  Messrs.  Hills,  removed 
their  families  here.  This  year  Mr.  T. 
Stanley  erected  a  house  and  grist  mill,  and 
removed  his  family  here  in  1792.  In  1795, 
there  were  23  families  and  108  persons  in 
town.  The  town  organized,  March  29, 
1792.  The  denominations  of  Christiana 
Baptists,    Congregationalists  and 


arc 


Methodists.  The  Rev.  Salmon  King  waa 
settled  over  the  Congregational  church 
here  about  the  year  1808,  and  continued 
a  few  years.  The  surface  of  this  town  is 
uneven,  but  the  elevations  are  not  gener- 
ally abrupt.  The  land  is  well  timbered, 
mostly  with  hard  wood,  except  on  the 
river  and  about  its  head  waters,  where  it 
is  almost  entirely  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar 
and  fir.  The  soil  is  of  a  middling  quali- 
ty, but  on  account  of  its  being  situated 
about  the  head  waters  of  several  consider- 
able rivers,  much  of  the  land  is  wet  and 
cold,  and  the  crops  are  liable  to  suffer  by 
frost.  The  river  Lamoille  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  streams  in  this  town. 
Caspian  Lake  or  Lake  Beautiful,  liea  in 
the  south  part  of  this  town,  and  discharg- 
es its  waters  to  the  east  into  the  Lamoille, 
affording  a  number  of  valuable  mill  priv- 
ileges, around  which  has  grown  up  a  beau- 
tiful little  village,  containing  a  meeting 
house,  store,  Ac.  This  pond  is  about  3 
miles  long,  and  1£  broad.  Elligo  pond, 
lying  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  this 
town,  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  forms  the 
head  waters  of  Black  river.  These  ponds 
produce  abundance  of  fine  trout.  Huna- 
tcay  Pond  (see  Glover)  was  partly  in  this 
town,  and  was  formerly  the  source  of  the 
Lamoille.  There  are  several  other  small 
ponds  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
which,  at  present,  form  the  head  waters 
of  the  Lamoille.  One  grist  mill,  three 
saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  card- 
ing machine.  Statistics  of  1640. — Horses. 
198  ;  cattle,  1,202;  sheep,  4,524;  swine, 
Ml  ;  wheat,  bu.  2,074  ;  barley,  1  ,656 ;  oats, 
9,907  ;  rye,  64;  b  k  wheat,  478  ;  Indian 
corn,  557  ;  potatoes,  42,423  ;  hav,  tons, 
3,215  ;  sugar,  lbs.  43,920;  wool,"  11,S20. 
Population,  883. 

Gboton.  a  township  in  the  south  part 
of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  14'  and 
long  4°  45',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Peacham,  east  by  Ryegate,  south  by 
Topsham,  and  west  by  Harris'  gore.  It 
lies  16  mile,  east  from  Montpelicr,  and 
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15  northwest  from  Newbury.  It  was 
granted  November  7, 1780,  and  chartered 
to  Thomas  Butterficld  and  his  associates, 
October  20, 1789,  containing  28,300  acres. 
The  settlement  of  the  township  was  com- 
menced in  1787,  by  Messrs.  James,  Ab- 
bott, Morse  and  Osmore.  John  James 
was  the  first  male  child  born  in  town. 
The  town  was  organized  March  28,  171/7, 
and  Nathaniel  Knight  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  The  wife  of  a  Mr.  Page,  in  this 
town,  was,  in  1819,  delivered  of  four  male 
children  at  a  birth.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
The  ministers  are  Elder  Lyman  Culver, 
Baptist,  and  Elder  James  Smith,  Metho- 
dists. The  surface  of  this  township  is 
generally  uneven,  rough  and  stoney. 
There  is,  however,  some  very  good  land, 
both  in  the  northeast  and  southwestern 

Earts.  The  timber  is  mostly  spruce  and 
ctnlock,  interspersed  with  maple,  beech 
and  birch.  This  township  is  watered  by 
VVells  river  and  some  of  its  branches, 
which  afford  several  good  mill  privileges. 
There  arc  also  several  natural  ponds. 
Wells  river  pond,  through  which  Wells 
river  passes,  is  in  the  north  part,  and  is 
three  miles  long  and  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.  Little  pond,  in  the  south- 
eastern part,  covers  about  100  acres,  and 
lies  in  the  course  of  Wells  river.  Kettle 
pond,  so  called  on  account  of  Mr.  Hos- 
mer,  a  hunter,  having  lost  a  small  kettle 
in  its  vicinity,  lies  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  covers  about  40  acres.  The 
•outh  branch  rises  in  Harris'  gore,  and 
running  nearly  east  through  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  joins  Wells  river  just 
balow  Little  pond.  In  the  south  part  of 
the  township  is  an  extensive  bank  of 
white  clay  or  marl,  which  is  a  very  good 
substitute  for  chalk,  and  which  has  been 
used  instead  of  lime  in  plastering,  and  is 
said  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 
There  are  here  one  grist,  seven  saw  and 
one  fulling  mill,  two  stores  and  two  tan- 
neries. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  16!)  ; 
cattle,  1,138  ;  sheep,  2,061 ;  swine,  605; 
wheat,  bus.  2,185 ;  barley,  306  oats,  13,- 
618;  Indian  corn,  2,967;  potatoes,  31,- 
095  ;  hay,  tons,  2,009 ;  sugar,  lbs.  20,530 ; 
wool,  4,001 .    Population,  928. 

Guildhall,  a  post  and  shire  township 
in  Essex  county,  situated  in  lot.  44°  32' 
and  long.  5°  18',  containing  19,477  acres, 
or  thirty  square  miles.  Ft  is  50  miles 
northeast  from  Montpclier,  25  from  Dan. 
ville,  and  83  from  Windsor.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Maidstone,  east  by  Connec- 
ticut river,  south  by  Lunenbnrgh,  and  I 
west  by  Granby,and  lies  opposite  to  Lan- 
caster in  New  Hampshire.  Guildhall 
was  chartered  October  10,  1761 ,  and  gran-  [ 


ted  to  Elisha  Hall  and  his  associates. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  town,  which  was  then 
thought  to  be  a  part  of  Lunenburgh,  in 
1764,  by  David  Page,  Timothy  Nash  and 
George  Wheeler.  "In  1775,  Enoch  Hall, 
Micah  Amy  and  James  Rosbrook  joined 
the  settlement;  Eleazer  Rosbrook  and 
Samuel  Page,  in  1778,  and  David  Hopkin- 
son,  and  Reuben  and  Simeon  Howe,  in 
1779.  The  first  settlers  suffered  severe 
privations  and  hardships  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  brought  their  grain  and  pro- 
visions, in  canoes,  from  North  field  in 
Massachusetts,  a  distance  of  more  than 
150  miles.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
they  were  in  continual  alarm,  and  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  the  Indians  and  lo- 
ries, who  killed  their  cattle,  plundered 
their  houses,  and  carried  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  The  first  town 
meeting  recorded  was  in  March,  1785. 
But  it  appears  from  the  records,  that  the 
town  had  been  previously  organized.  The 
denominations  of  Christians  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists  and  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
in  1799  ;  settled  the  Rev.  Caleb  Burge, 
August  3,  1808,  who  was  dismissed  in 
March,  1814.  The  Rev.  James  Tisdale 
was  settled  September  20,  1830,  and  dis- 
missed in  May,  1836.  The  Rev.  Francis 
P.  Smith,  the  present  pastor,  was  settled 
in  September,  1838.  There  have  been 
two  county  grammar  school  houses  erec- 
ted in  this  town,  both  of  which  were  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  surface  of  this  town, 
except  on  the  river,  is  uneven,  hard  nnd 
rocky.  The  intervales  and  flats  are  easy 
and  fertile.  Burnside  and  Cote  mountain 
are  considerable  elevations.  Connecticut 
river  washes  the  east  side  of  this  town. 
Its  other  waters  are,  Cutlers  Mill  brook, 
on  which  mills  have  been  erected,  and 
Burnside  brook,  on  which  also,  are  mill 
privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town,  con- 
taining the  county  buildings,  several  offi- 
ces, stores,  dec.  At  this  village  is  a  good 
bridge  across  Connecticut  river.  There 
is  another  bridge,  connecting  this  town 
with  Lancaster,  near  the  south  east  cor- 
ner. There  are  here  two  stores,  one  tav- 
ern, one  grain  mill,  two  saw  mills,  and 
one  fulling  mill.  Statistics  of  1840.— 
Horses,  126;  cattle,  794  ;  sheep,  1,285; 
swine,  446;  wheat,  bn.  957  ;  barley,  78  ; 
oats,  6,285  ;  buck  wheat,  1,774  ;  In  corn, 
905;  potatoes,  25,025;  hay,  tons,  1,415; 
sugar,  )bs.  11,800  ;  wool,  2,081.  Popula- 
tion, 470. 

Guilford,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42° 
47'  and  long.  4"*  26",  and  is  bounded  north 
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by  Brattleborough,  east  by  Vernon,  south  I  er  the  whole  township  was  a  Tillage — all 
by  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  and  west  by  j  the  hills  and  rallies  were  smoking  with 
Halifax.  U  lies  50  miles  south  from  j  huts.  By  the  charter  350  acres  were 
Windsor,  31  east  from  Bennington.  It  called  a  share,  and  all  the  proprietors 
was  chartered  April  2,  1754,  to  fifty-four  shared  alike.  The  reservations  in  the 
proprietors,  principally  of  Massachusetts,  charter  consisted  of  "one  whole  share  to 
end  contained  23,040  acres.  When  gran-  the  society  in  England  for  propagating 
ted  the  town  was  a  perfect  wilderness,  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts — one  to  the 

{et  by  the  charter,  the  grantees  were  to  first  settled  minister  of  the  gospel — and 
old  their  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of  one  whole  share  for  a  glebe,  for  the  inin- 
officers,  &c.  on  the  first  of  May,  1754, !  is  try  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  ever  j  established."  The  governor  was  not  un- 
afler wards.  It  seems  the  town  was  first !  mindful  of  his  own  interest.  He  reserved 
organized  by  and  under  the  very  grant  500  acres  to  be  located  by  itself,  for  his 
itself.     Power  was  given  to  the  grant-  own.    The  town  was  laid  out  into  50 


ees  to  transact  the  business  of  the  town 
as  a  majority  should  see  fit,  subject  only 
to  the  control  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land. This  little  enterprising  band,  com- 
prmed  of  Samuel  Hunt,  John  Chandler, 
David  Field,  Elijah  Williams,  Micah 
Rice,  Ira  Carpenter  and  others,  having 


100  acre  lots.  The  public  rights  were 
fairly  located,  but  that  of  the  royal  govtr- 
nor  fell  upon  the  only  mountain  in  town, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  authority 
upon  the  map — "Gov.  Mountain."  Al- 
though no  reservation  was  made  in  the 
arrant  for  the  use  of  schools,  yet  one 


little  to  fear  from  the  nominal  power  of  j  whole  share  was  located  for  that  purpose, 
parliament,  in  the  wilderness  of  Vermont,  That  was  a  just  and  generous  act  of  the 
assumed  the  title,  which  was  virtually  '  proprietors,  but  it  was  not  the  same  liber- 
created  by  their  charter,  of  a  little  indepen-  ality  that  governed  them,  when  they  lo- 
dent  republic.  By  the  records  of  their  j  rated,  sold  and  settled  one  whole  tier  of 
first  meetings,  they  appear  to  have  been  j  hundred  acre  lots  north  beyond  the  ex- 


governed  by  certain  committees,  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  lands, 
laying  roads,  drawing  the  shares  or  lots, 
taxing  the  rights,  &c. ;  but  their  greatest 
object  was  to  procure  and  encourage  set- 
tlers. Their  meetings  were  held  at  (ireen- 


tent  of  their  charter.  That  was  the  case 
and  the  same  is  held  by  the  town  to  this 
day.  "All  the  pine  trees  suitable  for 
masting  the  royal  Navy"  were  reserved 
to  his  Majesty.  This  shews  the  attention 
the  English  nation  paid  to  the  Navy.  One 


field,  Northfield,  Hinsdale  or  Bratlleboro',  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  where  no 
until  1765,  when  their  first  meeting  was  such  timber  grew,  was  that  reservation 
held  at  Guilford.  There  was  a  condition  made.  What  has  been  related,  with  a 
which,  if  not  performed,  went  to  defeat  little  "proclamation  money,"  was  the 
the  grant.  The  grantees  were  to  settle,  price  of  the  charter, 
clear  and  cultivate,  in  five  years,  five  The  first  land  was  cleared  in  1758  by 
acres  for  every  50  in  said  township.  Al-  the  Hon.  Jona.  Hunt  and  Elisha  Hunt, 
though  much  time  and  money  were  spent  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
in  making  roads  and  clearing  lands,  yet  j  Asa  Haynes.  The  first  settlement  was 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1764,  the  grantees  j  made  by  Micah  Rice  and  family,  in  Sep- 
by  a  special  committee  chosen,  petitioned  j  tember,  1761,  on  the  place  now  occupied 
the  governor  of  N.  H.  for  a  confirmation  I  by  Jeremiah  Greenleaf,  Esq.    Mr.  R.'s 


of  their  grant,  and  an  extention  of  the 
time,  stating  that  the  intervention  of  an 
Indian  war  had  made  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  char- 
ter. Their  prayer  was  granted  and  the 
time  for  settling  the  town,  extended  to 
the  first  of  January,  1766.  From  the  time 
the  charter  was  confirmed  in  1764,  the 
town  began  to  be  rapidly  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  and  other 
New-England  states.  Through  the  poli- 
cy of  the  original  proprietors,  the  first 
settlers  began  upon  lota  of  50  acres,  in  or- 
der to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  grant. 
So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population, 
that  the  town  soon  became  the  largest  in 


widow  died  in  1832,  aged  i»5  years,  and 
his  oldest  son  is  now  living  here,  aged  80. 
Soon  after  followed  Jonathan  Bigelow, 
John  Barney,  Daniel  Lynds,  Wm.  Bige> 
low,  Ebenezer  Goodenough,  Paul  Cba>e, 
Thomas  Cutler,  John  Shepardson,  and 
others.  They  came  into  town  by  the  w  ar 
of  Broad  brook.  Beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  that  stream  on  Connecticut  river  in 
Vernon,  and  passing  up  on  its  banks, 
they  found  their  way  into  Guilford. — 
That  was  then  the  only  road,  and  even 
that  was  impassable  with  teams.  The 
first  settlers  had  either  to  boil  or  pound 
their  corn,  or  go  15  miles  to  mill  with  a 
grist  upon  their  backs.    It  appears,  by 


the  state  as  to  numbers.  Yet  there  was  not  1  what  records  can  be  found,  that  the  town 
a  single  village  in  the  township,  or  rath- 1  was  wholly  governed  by  a  set  < 
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chosen  annually  by  the  people  under  their 
charter,  until  the  19th  May,  1772,  when 
the  inhabitants,  at  a  44  district  meeting  as- 
sembled" in  the  district  of  Guilford,  vo- 
ted, that  Guilford  was  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  and  province  of  New  York, 
and  chose  officers  of  the  town,  agreeably 
to  the  laws  of  that  province.  At  that 
meeting  a  record  was  first  made  in  a  reg- 
ular town  book,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  original  proprietors  some  years  before. 
By  that  record  it  appears,  John  Shepard- 
son  was  chosen  44  district  clerk,  John  Bar- 
ney supervisor,"  &c,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  a  day  after  the  an- 
nual meeting  by  the  charter.  Having  re- 
nounced their  charter,  and  there  being  no 
government  which  really  exercised  au- 
thority over  them,  they  continued  to  leg- 
islate for  themselves,  and  tradition  says 
that  good  justice  was  done,  yet  one  prin- 
ciple of  the  charter  was  still  adhered  to, 
none  bnt  proprietors,  or  those  who  held 
under  them,  had  a  right  to  rule,  or  vote 
in  their  meetings.  Thus  was  this  little 
republic  regulated  by  a  town  meeting, 
which  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time, 
without  interruption  from  abroad,  or  con- 
tentions at  home,  until  the  year  177G. 
Then  the  town  was  beset  with  violent  to- 
ries  and  Yorkers  on  the  one  side,  and 
brave  whigs  and  New-states-inen  on  the 
other.  The  whigs,  united  with  those  op- 
posed to  the  claimB  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  out 
voted  the  tories  and  the  Yorkers.  In  1776 
the  town  voted  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  their  delegate  to  the 
Westminster  Convention  in  1775.  They 
voted  to  raise  nine  soldiers  for  the  conti- 
nental army,  equip  them  with  arms  and 
powder,  give  them  a  bounty  of  £4  44  bay 
money,"  by  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  it  was  done.  They  also 
resolved,  that  44  no  man  should  vote  for 
town  officers,  who  was  not  qualified  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress."  Under  that  resolution, 
their  committee,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
excluded  tories  from  the  polls,  viet  armis, 
and  the  poor,  if  qualified,  participated  in 
the  government.  The  title  of  the  town 
as  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
was  left  out  of  the  records.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  old  repub- 
lic of  Guilford,  we  will  quote  the  follow- 
ing, passed  the  next  year,  1777.  44  Voted, 
not  to  tetany  person  vote  in  this  meeting, 
but  such  as  have  40  pounds  real  or  per- 
sonal estate.  Voted,  John  Barney  and 
Benjamin  Carpenter  be  a  committee  to 
go  to  Windsor,  in  June  next,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  agent  sent  to  Congress 
concerning  a  new  state.    Voted,  that  any 
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person  who  shall,  for  the  future,  pretend 
to  hold  lands  by  bush  fence  possession, 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  town,  as  a 
breaker  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  and  a 
riotous  person,  «fcc.    Attest — 

14  Elijah  Whlch,  T.  Clerk. 

They  further  chose  a  committee  to  es« 
tablish  the  price  of  labor,  all  kinds  of  pro* 
duce,  goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  as 
the  law  of  the  town-  All  the  articles 
mentioned  were  a  legal  tender  for  debts, 
With  a  penalty  of  the  article  sold,  or  the 
value  thereof,  with  costs.  The  punish- 
ment of  offenders  was  various,  such  as 
11  beech  teal,"  fines,  Ac,  but  the  most  dis- 
graceful of  all  was  to  be  compelled  to  em- 
brace the  Liberty  Pole,  with  both  arms, 
the  time  specified  by  the  committee  of  in- 
spection, or  judges.  There  was  again  an 
entire  change  of  politics  in  !77d.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  records,  that  a  warrant  and 
notification  for  a  town  mepting  was  sent 
from  the  44  Council  of  Bennington,"  and 
a  meeting  held  upon  the  same,  when  it 
was  44  Voted,  not  to  act  sgreeable  to  said 
warrant,"  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 
In  1779,  after  doing  the  customary  town 
business,  44  Voted,  Lovell  Bullock,  Timo- 
thy Root,  and  Henry  Sherburn,  a  com- 
mittee to  defend  the  town  against  the  pre- 
tended state  of  Vermont,  and  to  represent 
the  (own  in  County  Committee.""  44  Hen- 
ry Sherburn,  Elliot  and  Hezekiah  Stow- 
ell,"  all  violent  "Yorkers,  were  cho- 
sen to  take  special  care  of  the  powder  and 
lead, and  other  town  stores''-aiid  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  next  year.  In  1760,  a 
like  meeting  was  held.  There  is  the 
following  record  for  1781 .  44  Then  all  the 
people  met  together  that  means  to  stand 
in  opposition  against  the  pretended  state 
of  Vermont,  and  acted  on  the  following 
articles,  viz."  Among  other*  see  the  fol- 
lowing— 44  Voted,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  insults  of  the  pretended  state 
of  Vermont.  Voted,  Peter  Briggs  and 
William  Bullock  for  a  Committee  to  send 
to  Charlestown  Convention.t  Voted,  that 
Hezekiah  Stowell  keep  the  names  of  those 
that  arc  against  said  pretended  state," 
&c.  Also,  May,  1782.  44  Then  the  peo- 
ple met  in  general,  and  voted  to  stand 
against  the  pretended  state  of  Vermont, 
until  the  decision  of  Congress  be  known, 
with  live*  and  fortune*.  Voted,  to  receive 
the  instructions  which  came  from  New 
York,  &c.  Voted,  and  chose  Henry  Ev- 
ens, Daniel  Ashcraft  and  Nathan  Fitch, 
to  forbid  the  constable  acting."  These 
appear  not  to  be  regular  meetings  of  the 

*  8m  8lail*'i  Veimnot  Bute  Papert,  p.  106. 
f  SUW  Paptu,  p.  138  j  alto  Pari  «,  p.  CO. 
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town,  but  of  the  Yorkers,  who  had  gotten 
possession  of  the  town  books  and  stores 
by  a  majority  of  votes  in  1776.  They  in 
turn  excluded  the  other  party  from  the 
polls,  by  force  of  arms.  Frequently  a  com- 
pany or  armed  Yorkers  came  from  Brat- 
tle boro',  to  stand  sentry  at  their  meetings, 
when  skirmishes  ensued  and  hostile  shots 
exchanged.    The  whig*  and  Ver- 


wer* 


monters  also  kept  op  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  regular  and  stated  meetings, 
but  their  records  were  lost,  as  will  be  re- 
lated hereafter.  In  their  turn  they  sent 
hostile  scouting  parties  to  Brattle  bo  ro\  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends  in  that 
town.*  The  Verroonters  had  a  sheriff, 
La  Guilford,  and  their  party,  also,  had  a 
constable,  who  continued  to  collect  taxes 
for  the  support  of  their  cause.  Those 
friendly  to  the  new  state  paid  without 
compulsion,  while  the  property  of  the 
Yorkers,  both  real  and  |>ersonal,  was  sold 
at  the  post  for  taxes.  For  that  reason  the 
committee  before  mentioned  was  chosen 
"to  forbid  the  constable  acting",  and 
their  doings  were  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  town,  by  proclamation,  as  follows. 
**  To  all  the  officers  of  the  civil  authority 
under  the  pretended  state  of  Vermont. 
You  are  hereby  forbid  to  proceed  against 
any  person,  or  persons,  that  owns  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  state  of  New  York,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  recommended  in  a 
handbill,  by  Congress,  bearing  date  June 
3,  1780,  and  we  do  hereby  forbid  the  con- 
stable venduiog  those  numbers  hereby 
given  him,"  (referring  to  certain  lots  on 
the  plan  of  the  town)  u  and  we  hereby 
forbid  you  on  your  ayparel. 

**  Hjsnrv  EvEjts.t  }  „  ... 

rv      A  '    f  Committee 

"Dan  Ajhcraft,  > 

"Nathaji  Fitch,  >  ttoM"' 

♦*  A  true  record,— Attest, 

**  Samukl  Bixby,  Toxon  Clerk." 

The  Yorkers  held  a  like  meeting  in 
1763,  April  29,  and  adjourned  to  their 
annual  meeting  in  1784. J  From  1778  to 
1783  the  town  was  governed,  principally, 
by  their  former  laws.  Both  parties  had 
their  committees,  and  the  Yorkers,  al- 
though in  authority,  could  not  govern  the 
town,  yet,  in  connection  with  the  tories, 
prevented  any  thing  being  done  under 
the  direction  and  government  of  the  new 
state.!/  In  this  state  of  things,  Ethan  Al- 
len arrived  in  town,  at  the  head  of  100 
Green  Mountain  Boys ;  but,  as  wo  have 
already  given  an  account  of  bis  procla 
■nation  and  proceedings,  we  shall  not  re- 
peat them  here.  $  From  1784  to  1791  no 

•  Se*  part  Sri,  p.  78.  f  il.  Evens  wu oae  of  the  five 
who  were  baniahed  and  tbeir  property  contiicuted. 
{  Sea  Gov.  Chitteorien't  remonstrance,  ice.  same 


records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  town 
are  preserved.    In  March  of  the  year  last 
mentioned,  the  town  was,  for  the  first 
time,  duly  organized  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Vermont  William  Bige- 
low  was  chosen  town  clerk,  who  came 
peaceably   into  possession  of  the  pa- 
pers  and  records  of  the  town,  that 
were  to  be  found.    Tradition  says,  that 
during  the  seven  years  in  which  no  re- 
cords were  kept,  both  parties  held  publie 
and  private  meetings,  but  that  it  was  a 
perfect  rule  of  anarchy.    The  Yorkers, 
although  they  had  the  town  books,  dared 
not  record  their  proceedings  in  them, 
and  both  parties  kept  secret  their  own  re- 
cords.   During  this  confusion  and  jeaJ- 
ousy,  one  party  stole  the  records  of  the 
other,  and  hid  them,  together  with  their 
own,  many  deeds  and  proprietors'  papers, 
under  the  earth  in  the  pound,  in  order  to 
conceal  them  from  the  other.  There 
they  lay,  throngh  some  sad  misfortune, 
until  they  were  totally  spoiled.  When 
discovered  and  dug  up,  they  could  not  be 
read.    During  that  time,  the  Yorkers, 
having  been  so  closely  pursued  by  the 
military  and  civil  authority  of  Vermont, 
and  their  property  mostly  confiscated,  fled 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  up- 
on the  grants  made  by  that  state  to  the 
New  York  sufferers.    Almost  a  whole 
township,  now  called  Bainbridge,  was  first 
settled  by  emigrants  from  Guilford.  This 
accounts  for  the  so  rapid  decrease  of  the 
population  from  1784.    While  the  town 
was  independent  of  any  power  superior 
to  the  town  meeting  assembled,  refugees 
from  the  neighboring  states  flocked  into 
it,  but  when  the  law  came,  they  fled. 
The  violent  Yorkers  fonnd  but  little  peace 
under  the  energetic  and  persevering  meas- 
ures of  the  states'  attorney  of  Windham 
county.    To  him  the  people  of  Guilford 
are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order,  without  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  riotous.  Migra- 
tions have  not  only  been  westward,  but 
northward  and  eastward.    Most  of  the 
towns,  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts 
of  this  state,  contain  inhabitants  from  old 
Guilford.    Although  the  town  has  de- 
creased in  population,  it  has  increased  in 
opulence.    Where  one  farmer  now  occu- 
pies and  improves,  formerly  lived  half  a 
dozen,  or  more,  and  you  now  see  one  re- 
spectable dwelling  instead  of  as  many  log 
huts.    Since  1791,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
From  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  sup- 
ported the  character  of  free  and  indepen- 
dent farmers,  very  jealous  of  their  rights, 
and  for  many  years  noted  for  their  strong 
in  favor  of  the  political 
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school  of  Jefferson.  The  Hon.  Benjamin 
Carpenter  was  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
vention in  Vermont,  held  at  Dorset  in 
1776.  In  those  trying  times  with  the  i 
brave  sons  of  the  Green  Mountains,  when 
they  had  not  only  to  oppose  the  powerful 
state  of  New  York,  the  claims  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Masschusetts,  the  tories 
and  Yorkers  at  home,  and  the  menacing 
threats  of  Congress  ubroad,  but  the  power 
of  his  majesty's  legions  in  war,  that  brave 
patriot,  with  an  allowance  of  three  days' 
provisions  upon  his  back,  would  cross  the 
Green  Mountains  on  foot  by  marked  trees, 
to  attend  the  legislature  at  Bennington, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  of  defence  against  all  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  As  delegate  to  the  assem- 
bly, as  a  member  of  the  council,  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  state,  he  deserved- 
ly holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  early 
history  of  the  same.  *  Hon.  John  Shep- 
ardson,  born  in  1718,  was  a  firm  patriot 
of  the  revolution,  and  held  the  offices  of 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  member 
of  the  council  for  several  years.  Died,  in 
1796.  Hon.  Samuel  Shepardson,  born  in 
1757,  was  a  useful  member  of  society,  and 
had  the  honor  of  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  council  for  several  years.  Died,  in 
1813.  Hon.  William  Bigelow,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town,  and  always  a 
father  to  the  people,  born  in  1751,  was  a 
judge  of  the  county  court,  which  office 
he  held  with  good  reputation  to  himself, 
and  died  in  1814.  Among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  the  town,  since  1706,  might 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Hon.  Royal 
Tyler,  Hon.  James  Elliot,  Hon.  Richard 
Whitney,  Hon.  Mi  cab.  Townshend,  Hon. 
Henry  Seymour,  Hon.  Gilbert  Denison, 
Hon.  Samuel  Elliot,  Hon.  John  Noyes, 

•  Upon  a  large  white  marble  tomb  •tune,  in  the 
west  part  of  Guilford,  is  the  following  inscription, 
insetted  here  for  ill  curiosity. 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

or  THC 

Hon.  BENJ.  CARPENTER.  Km. 
Burn  in  Reboboth,  Mass  A.  U.  1796. 
A  magistrate  in  Rhode-Island  in  A.  U  1764. 

A  public  teacher  of  righteousness, 
An  tiblie  advocate  to  his  last  fur  Democracy, 
And  lite  eoual  right*  of  man. 
Removed  to  this  town,  A.  U.  1770, 
Was  a  field  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
A  founder  of  the  first  constitution  and  government  of 
Vermont. 

A  Councillor  of  Censors,  in  A.  D.  17b3, 
A  member  of  the  Council,  and  Lieut  Governor  of 

the  State  in  A.  D.  1779, 
A  firm  profemor  of  Christianity  in  the  Rabtist  church 
50  years.    Left  this  world 
H6  persons  of  lineal  posterity,  March  39th  1804, 
Aged  7d  years  10  months  and  19  days, 
with  a  strong 
M  ind  and  fu  II  faith  of  a  more 
Glorious  state  hereafter. 
Stature  about  six  feel— weijht  900. 


and  many  others  of  less  note,  who  are 
mostly  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
state,  but  who  have  since  removed  from 
the  town.    Guilford  was  the  birth  place 
of  Henry  Denison,  Esq.,  the  late  poet  of 
Georgia,  and  also  of  the  Rev.  Wilbur 
Fisk,  late  president  of  the  YVesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Ct.    The  Rev. 
Royal  Girley  was  the  first  settled  minis- 
ter in  Guilford.    He  was  of  the  Congre- 
tional  order,  and  received  the  right  of 
land  reserved  and  located  for  that  pur- 
pose.   He  was  settled  in  the  year  1775, 
and  died  soon  after.    He  was  a  young 
man  of  science,  and  much  respected  for 
his  pious  and  amiable  deportment.  The 
second  of  the  same  order  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Williams,  who  was  settled  in  1779. 
Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  of  Hinsdale,  preached 
bis  ordination  sermon.     His  text  was 
"  Death  in  the  pot."    He  was  a  violent 
Yorker,  and  when  the  town  submitted  to 
the  state  authority  he  left  with  his  politi- 
cal brethren.    The  third,  the  Rev.  Elijah 
Wollage,  was  settled  in  1794,  and  dis- 
missed in  1799.    The  next  of  that  order 
was  the  Rev.  Jason  Chamberlain.  Ha 
was  settled  in  1807,  and  in  1811,  being 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  by  his  own  request, 
was  dismissed.   Afterwards  the  Rev.  Eli- 
jah W  oil  age  returned,  and  was  received 
for  a  time,  but  dismissed  in  1818.  An 
Episcopal  church  was  formed  in  the  east 
parish,  November  8,  1818,  by  the  name 
of  Christ's  Church ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1819,  the  Congregational  society 
voted  to  unite  with  the  Episcopal  society, 
and  invited  their  minister,  the  Rev.  A.  JL 
Baury,  to  perform  divine  service  at  their 
meeting  house,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
half  of  the  time.    An  Episcopal  society 
was  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  a  union 
of  the  two  societies  was  effected,  and  so 
has  continued  to  this  time.    The  Episco- 
pal ministers  who  have  officiated  here  are 
the  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Baury  from  Septem- 
ber, 1820  to  May,  1822,  the  Rev.  8amnel 
B.  Shaw  from  1822  to  1831 ;  the  Rev.  Ja- 
cob Pearson  from  1832  to  1836  ;  the  Rev. 
Luman  Foote  from  1837  to  1838;  and  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Pratt  from  1838  to  1841. 
The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Freder- 
ick A.  Wadleigh.    This  church  consists 
of  about  50  communicants.  The  Baptists 
are  the  most  numerous  sect.  Among  the 
Elders  who  have  had  the  care  of  churches 
in  this  town,  may  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  Willis,  Hicks,  8nowe,  Allen,  Packard, 
Iceland,  Bucklin,  Wilson,  Lamb,  and 
Bruce.   Their  present  minister  is  Elder 
Milo  Frarey.   The  Methodists  have  sev- 
eral classes  and  there  are  two  ministers 
of  this  order  in  town,  the  Rev.  Asa 
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Haynes  and  the  Rev.  John  L.  Smith. 
There  is  also  a  Universaliat  society,  and 
their  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Win.  N. 
Barber.  There  were  formerly  a  very  few 
of  the  fatiatical  sect  called  Dorrilites 
here.*  The  Congregationalists  built  the 
first  meeting  house,  the  Baptists  the  sec- 
ond. The  Episcopal  church  was  built  in 
1817,  the  Universulist  house  in  J 636,  and 
the  Methodist  chapel  more  recently.  The 
town  has  a  neat  and  convenient  town 
house,  built  in  1821,  and  situated  near 
the  centre.  There  is  a  village  at  the 
west,  one  at  the  south,  one  at  the 
east,  and  one  at  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
the  two  latter  much  the  largest,  yet  neith- 
er containing  more  than  25  or  30  houses. 
Elijah  Welch  was  the  first  physician  that 
settled  in  town.  Simon  Stevens  and 
Dana  Hyde  were  the  principal  physicians 
for  about  40  years.  The  town  is  divided 
into  15  school  districts,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  school  house,  convenient  for  teaching 
from  50  to  100  scholars.  In  them  schools 
are  kept  most  of  the  year.  The  public 
school  fund  has  amounted  to  $2 10  yearly, 
arising  from  the  lands.  From  that  sum, 
deducting  the  rents  of  the  propagation 
rights,  $(70,  taken  up  by  the  original  pro- 
prietors, leaves  $131  still  annually  in  the 
treasury,  arising  from  the  glebe  and  school 
lota.  The  funds  of  the  latter  were  nearly 
lost  to  the  town  as  follows :  In  1777,  the 
town  voted  to  sell  those  lands,  amounting 
to  350  acres,  and  put  the  money  at  inter- 
est for  the  benefit  of  schools.  It  was 
done,  and  the  price  of  the  lands  received 
in  specie,  which  was  lent  by  the  whig 
administration  of  the  town,  in  1777,  to  the 
recruiting  officers,  for  the  purpose  of 
tempting  the  soldier  to  enlist  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  In  payment  of  the 
loans  continental  bills  were  received, 
which  turned  out  to  be  of  little  or  no  val- 
ue. Small  as  is  the  fund,  it  has  been  of 
great  use  to  the  town.  In  1618,  a  "  Fe- 
male Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Society"  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
those  precious  books  to  the  poor  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Sunday 
■chool  was  formed,  both  of  which  are  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Episcopal  church.  A 
library,  consisting  of  about  300  volumes, 
styled  "  Guilford  Social  Library,"  estab- 
lished in  1700,  was  sold  at  auction,  by 
vote  of  the  society,  in  1816.  The  air  and 
climate  are  remarkably  wholesome.  The 
oldest  people  in  the  town  cannot  remem- 
ber any  remarkable  season  of  mortality. 
Most  of  the  inhabitant*  live  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  the  physicians  remark  that  not 
one  to  a  hundred  die  annually.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  town  for  people  to  live  toy 
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the  age  of  100  years.   The  earth  is  natu- 
rally covered  with  a  deep,  strong  and  rich 
soil,  with  a  sufficient  mixture  of  earths  to 
make  it  warm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  its  leaching.   The  hills  make  ex- 
cellent sweet  pastures,  and  the  low  lands 
are  fine  for  tillage.    The  farms  consist  of 
from  one  to  five  hundred  acres  each, 
which  keep,  through  the  year,  from  10  to 
40  cows,  with  other  stock  sufficient  for 
the  concerns  of  the  farm.    Of  late  years, 
some  of  the  more  wise  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  *heep,  for  which 
the  hills  are  best  suited.  The  land  is  nat- 
urally covered  with  maple,  hemlock,  wal- 
nut, beech,  birch,  ash,  bass,  butternut, 
and  elm.    A  few  trees  of  black  oak,  lo- 
cust and  sycamore,  are  found.    The  most 
useful  tree  is  the  maple.    The  fanners 
take  as  much  pains  to  keep  and  preserve 
an  orchard  of  maple  as  of  apple  trees, 
from  which  each  manufactures  from 50  t>» 
2000  lbs.  of  sugar  annually,  mostly  for 
their  own  use,  but  when  plenty,  it  be- 
comes an  article  of  commerce.  Beside 
butter  and  cheese,  for  which  the  town  is 
famous,  it  produces  beef,  pork,  poultry 
and  the  finest  of  horses  for  market.  All 
kinds  of  grain  are  raised,  but  not  in  plen- 
ty for  the  market.    Wheat  doea  not  grow 
well  upon  the  old  fields.    Apples,  peach- 
es, plumbs,  pears,  cherries  and  quince* 
grow  and  bear  well.    As  the  stumps  and 
roots  decay,  some  of  the  hills  are  washed 
by  the  rains  and  have  decreased  in  value. 
The  prudent  farmers  have  set  out  shade 
trees  upon  their  hills,  which  not  only 
preserve  the  grass  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  but  the  roots  prevent  the 
ground  from  washing.    Free  from  rocks, 
stumps  and  shrubs,  most  of  the  hills  and 
vallies  are  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  in 
summer  present  to  the  eye  a  most  delight- 
ful scenery.    The  town  is  hilly  but  not 
mountainous.    Except  "  Gov.  Mt."  near- 
ly the  whole  is  subject  to  cultivation. 
East  mountain,  so  called,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  north  and  south, 
is  the  largest  hill.    It  is  about  one  mile 
wide,  descending  gradually  to  the  east 
and  south,  and,  except  the  bluffs  on  the 
west  side,  is  cleared   and  cultivated. 
Even   the   west   side   is   covered  with 
excellent  timber.    On  the  top  of  this  hill 
live  some  of  the  greatest  dairy-farmers 
in   town.    There,  you  may  literally  see 
"  cattle  upon  a  thousand   hills  "  The 
rocks  are  principally  mica  slate,  lying  in 
tight  ledges,  interspersed  with  strata  of 
quartz,  and  running  from  north  to  sooth. 
Impure  garnets  are  plenty  in  the  mica 
slate,  and  some  good  specimens  of  rock 
crystal  have  been  found.     Quartz  and 
schorl,  in  various  mixtures,  are  found 
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some  having  all  the  appearance  of  lava. 
On  the  east  aide  of  the  town  is  a  range  of 
argillaceous  slate,  which  is  manufactured 
into  roof  and  writing  slate.  Rolled  rocks  of 
granite,  from  huge  masses  to  small  peb- 
bles, appear  on  almost  every  lot.  On  some 
few  lots  is  limestone,  and  on  others,  bog 
iron  ore,  but  neither  sufficiently  pure  and 
plenty  fur  manufacture.  A  slight  volcanic 
eruption  is  said  to  have  tnken  place  here 
a  few  years  ago  upon  the  farm  of  Mr. Max- 
well. Gneiss  and  hornblende  slate,  with 
those  above  mentioned,  compose  the  prin- 
cipal rocks  in  town.  Rocks  of  all  kinds 
are  not  sufficiently  plenty  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer,  without  much  expense.  In  the 
banks  is  f  >und  good  sand,  and  in  the  low 
lands  as  pure  clay,  perhaps,  as  any  in 
Vermont.  On  the  farm  of  Maj.  E.  Hough- 
ton, is  a  mineral  spring,  which  is  the  re- 
sort of  invalids,  troubled  with  scrofulous 
and  other  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  piece  of  low  marshy  ground, 
and  the  water  is  impregnated  with  mag- 
nesia, lime,  sulphur  and  iron.  The  bub- 
bles that  arise  in  the  spring,  on  meeting 
a  torch  held  upon  the  surface,  will  ex- 
plode with  a  flame.  Green  River  is  a 
rapid  stream,  running  Booth  through  the 
west  part  of  the  township,and  Broad  brook 
a  smaller  stream  running  east  through 
the  north  part.  There  are  two  small 
streams,  branches  of  Broad  brook,  which 
run  north,  one  through  the  centre,  and 
the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  east  mountain 
on  the  west  side,  and  empty  into  Broad 
brook.  On  both  the  former  are  fine  mill 
privileges,  and  water  sufficient  at  all  sea- 
sons ofthe  year.  The  banks  and  bottom 
of  these  streams  are  clean,  the  waters  lim- 
pid, and  they  contain  trout.  Eels  and 
suckers  are  found  in  most  of  the  ponds, 
but  not  in  plenty.  There  are  now  in 
town  1  paper  mill,  1  extensive  tannery,  2 
comb  factories,  2  oil  mills,  2  grist  mills,  6 
saw  mills,  1  clothier's  works  and  carding 
machine,  4  stores,  and  4  taverns  A  large 
cotton  factory,  situated  in  the  east  village, 
was  burnt  in  1820.  Statistics  of  J  840.— 
Horses,  255  ;  cattle,  2,312;  sheep,  2,949; 
swine,  700  ;  wheat,  bu.  920 ;  barley,  1 ,040; 
oats,  4,630  ;  rye,  690  ;  b.  wheat,  30;  Ind. 
corn,  9,028  ;  potatoes,  31,795  ;  hny,  tons, 
3,438;  sugar,  lbs.  21,555;  wool,  6,472 
Population,  1525.  c.  s.  A  J.  b.  p. 

H  u.if ax,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42"  47'  and 
long.  4°  20',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Marlborough,  east  by  Guilford,  south  by 
Colerain,  Mass ,  and  west  by  Whiting- 
ham.  It  lies  25  miles  east  from  Benning- 
ton,and  9  southwest  from  Brattleborougn, 
and  was  chartered  May  11,  1750.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1761,  by 


Abner  Rice  from  Worcester  county,  Mass- 
He  was  joined  by  others  from  Colerain 
and  Pelham,  Mass.  in  1763.  The  time  the 
town  was  organized  is  not  precisely  known, 
but  was  about  the  year  1770.  The  first 
town  clerk,  of  whom  any  information  has 
been  obtained,  was  Samuel  Woodard,  and 
the  first  representatives,  Hubbell  Wells, 
and  Edward  Harris.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregational ists  and 
Baptists.  The  former  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1778.  The  Congregational  meeting 
house  was  built  in  1782,  and  the  Baptist 
meeting  house  in  1804.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  David  Goodall  of 
the  Congregational  order.  He  was  set- 
tled in  1781,  and  dismissed  in  1796.  The 
Rev.  Jesse  Edson  was  ordained  over  the 
same  church  November  23, 1796,  and  died 
December  14,  1805.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wood,  the  pres- 
ent minister,  who  was  ordained  Septem- 
ber 17,  1806.  The  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  is  Elder  Samuel  Fish.  The 
years  1799,  1800,  1817,  and  1831,  were 
seasons  of  special  religious  revivals. 
About  the  year  1812,  a  Mr.  Rice  died  here 
aged  112  years.  The  years  1805,  1812, 
and  '13,  were  the  periods  of  the  most  re- 
markable mortality.  This  township  is 
watered  by  North  and  Green  river.  The 
former  runs  through  the  western  and 
southern  part,  and  the  latter  through  the 
northeastern.  They  are  both  large  and 
commodious  mill  streams,  and  the  mill 
privileges  are  numerous.  ]n  the  branch 
of  North  river,  on  the  farm  of  Henry 
Niles,  is  a  succession  of  cascades  extend- 
ing about  100  rods.  The  falls  are  from 
15  to  20  feet  each,  and  are  overlooked  by 
the  projecting  rocks  on  the  right  in  ascen- 
ding the  stream.  The  place  is  visited  by 
the  curious,  and  the  scene,  which  presents 
itself,  is  rugged,  wild  and  romantic.  The 
surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  but 
there  are  no  mountains  worthy  of  notice. 
On  the  margin  of  North  river  is  a  cavern, 
called  Woodard  s  Care  or  Dun's  Den.  It 
is  25  feet  in  length,  5  in  width  and  the 
same  in  height.  The  sides  and  top  are  of 
solid  rock  This  is  also  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  curious.  The  soil  is  generally  of 
a  good  quality,  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grass,  and  much  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the 
keeping  of  dairies.  The  people  are  most- 
ly industrious  and  wealthy.  The  timber 
is  principally  beech,  maple,  birch,  ash, 
hemlock,  and  spruce.  The  town  is  divi- 
ded into  14  school  districts  with  as  many 
school  houses.  At  the  centre  is  an  elegant 
brick  school  house,  42  by  24  feet  on  the 
ground,  in  which  the  languages  and  high- 
er branches  of  literature  have  usually  been 
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taught  during  moat  of  the  year.  There 
has  also  been  a  school  for  young  ladies,  in 
which,  besides  the  higher  branches  of  En- 
glish education, were  taught  drawing, pain- 
ting and  music.  There  are,  in  town,  1 
grist  and  8  saw  mills,  2  stores,  and  2 
tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
257;  cattle,  2,417;  sheep,  5,051 ;  swine, 
1,000;  wheat,  bu.  1,335  ;  barley,  1,294; 
oats,  6,678  ;  rye,  695 ;  buck  wheat,  587  ; 
Ind.com,  5,420;  potatoes,  52,825;  hay, 
tons,  4,149;  sugar,  lbs.  46,660;  wool, 
9,875.    Population,  1,399. 

Hakcock,  a  post  town  in  the  southeas- 
tern part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
55'  and  long.  4°  8',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Granville,  and  a  part  of  Ripton, 
easterly  by  Rochester,  southerly  by  Go- 
shen! and  westerly  by  Goshen  and  Rip- 
ton.  It  lies  30  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  40  northwest  from  Wind- 
sor ;  was  granted  November  7,  1780,  and 
chartered  July  31,  1781,  to  Samuel  Wil- 
cox and  his  associates.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1788,  by  Jo- 
seph Butts,  from  Canterbury,  Con.,  Dan- 
iel Claflin,  from  New  Salem,  and  John 
Bellows,  from  Dalton,  Mass.,  with  their 
families.  Several  young  men  also  began 
improvements  the  same  year,  among 
whom  were  Zenas  Robbins,  and  Levi 
Darling.  Ebenezer,  son  of  Daniel  Claflin, 
was  the  first  child  born  here.  The  town 
was  organized  June  18,  1792.  Zenas 
Robbins  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and 
Daniel  Claflin,  John  Bellows,  and  James 
Claflin,  the  first  selectmen.  The  town 
was  first  represented  by  Esaias  Bolts,  in 
the  year  18U0.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Methodists,  Universal ists,  Con- 
gregation a)  ists  and  Baptists.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  July 
20,  1804,  but  has  never  had  a  settled  min- 
ister. Emerson's  branch  of  White  river, 
the  sixth  branch  of  the  same,  and  Lec tes- 
ter river,  all  rise  near  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  this  township.  Emerson's  branch 
runs  southeasterly  and  joins  White  river 
in  Rochester,  the  sixth  branch  runs 
northeasterly  and  falls  into  White  river, 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  this  town, 
and  Leciester  river  runs  westerly  into 
Otter  creek.  Middleburv  river  also  heads 
in  the  western  part  of  the  township. 
These  streams  afford  several  very  good 
mill  privileges.  The  whole  of  the  town- 
ship lies  upon  the  Green  Mountains,  but 
the  principal  ridge  is  on  the  western  side. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  high  and 
broken,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  it  suit- 
able for  tillage  ;  it,  however,  produces 
good  grass.  The  timber,  on  the  highest 
summits,  is  mostly  spruce  and  hemlock, 
on  other  part*  principally  beech,  maple, 
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<fcc.  There  are  1  grist  mill,  2  saw  mills, 
1  fulling  mill,  and  1  carding  machine, 
and  2  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
96;  cattle,  544  ;  sheep,  1,942;  swine,  274  ; 
wheat,  bu.  567  ;  oats,  2,994  ;  buck  wheat, 
80;  Ind.  corn,  396;  potatoes,  16,960; 
hay,  tons,  1,090  ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,600  ;  wool, 
4,890.    Population,  455. 

Hard  wick,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44s  31' 
and  long.  4°  39,  and  is  bounded  northeast 
by  Greensborough,  southeast  by  Walden, 
southwest  by  Monroe,  and  northwest  by 
WolcotU  It  lies  21  miles  northeast  from 
Montpelier,  and  73  north  from  Windsor. 
It  was  granted  November  7,  1780,  and 
chartered  August  19,  1781,  to  Dan  forth 
Keyes  and  his  associates,  containing  23040 
acres.  Soon  after  the  township  was  char- 
tered, a  man,  by  the  name  of  Saflbrd, 
made  a  beginning  here,  but  was  soon  dis- 
couraged and  left  the  place.  About  the 
year  1790,  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  by  several  families  of  the  name 
of  Norris  from  New-Hampshire.  Mr. 
Porter  Page  came  in  about  the  same  time, 
and  also  a  number  of  families,  by  the 
name  of  Snbin,  soon  after,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Gideon  Sabin,  whose  wife  was 
the  mother  of  26  children.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1795.  Paul  Spooner  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  also  the  first  Repre- 
sentative. Jonas  Bundy  Hard  wick,  so* 
of  Nathaniel  Norris  was  the  first  child 
born  in  town.  The  Baptists  formed  the 
first  religious  society  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment commenced  and  settled  Elder  Amos 
Tuttle,  who  continued  their  minister  sev- 
eral years.  In  1804,  a  Congregational 
church  was  organized,  which,  at  first, 
consisted  of  12  members.  By  the  year 
1810,  it  had  increased  to  30  members, 
when  there  was  a  powerful  awakening, 
and  70  more  were  added  to  their  number. 
In  1811,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rawson,  jr.,  who  continued  their  pastor  a 
little  more  than  six  years,  and  was  dis- 
missed. On  the  3d  of  January,  1822,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  N.  Loomis  was  ordained  over 
this  church,  which,  then  consisted  of 
about  130  members.  He  was  dismissed, 
about  1830,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
in  1833  the  Rev.  Robert  Page  was  settled, 
who  continued  a  little  more  than  two 
vears,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Chester  Wright  who  was  installed  in 
June,  1837,and  died,  much  lamented,  April 
16,  1840,  aged  63.  The  Rev.  Austin  O. 
Hubbard,  the  present  minister,  was  in- 
stalled  in  July,  1841.  The  Baptist  church, 
having  lost  its  organization  after  the  dis- 
mission of  Elder  Tuttle,  was  re-organized 
in  1831,  and  in  1839  settled  Elder  Aaron 
Angier,  their  present  minister.  There  are 
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3  meeting  houses  ;  the  first  built  in  1820 
by  Samuel  French*  This  is  called  the 
south  meeting  house.  The  second  was 
built  in  1825,  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the 
northeast  of  this,  by  the  Congregational- 
ism, and  is  called  the  North  meeting 
house.  The  third  house  was  erected  by 
the  Baptists  in  1840,  at  a  place  called 
Stevensville.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  pleasantly  diversified  with  large 
swells  and  vales,  but  no  part  of  it  is 
mountainous.  The  principal  stream  is  the 
river  Lamoille,  which  enters  the  township 
from  Greensborough,  and  taking  a  circu- 
itous course,  passes  through  it  in  a  west- 
erly direction  into  Wolcott.    This  and 


anon,  N.  H.,  south  by  Hartland,  and  west 
by  Pomfret.  It  lies  14  miles  north  from 
Windsor,  and  42  southeast  from  Montpc- 
lier.  It  was  chartered  July  4, 1761 ,  to  60 
proprietors,  and  contains  about  46  square 
miles.  The  first  settlers  were  Elijah, 
Solomon,  and  Benajah  Strong.  They  em- 
igrated from  Lebanon,  Ct.,and  came  into 
this  township  with  their  families  in  1764. 
The  next  year  they  were  joined  in  the  set- 
tlement by  12  other  families.  The  town 
was  organized  March  8,  1768,  and  Elijah 
Strong  waB  the  first  town  clerk.  In  1775, 
Amos  Robinson  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Westminster,  and  Stephen  Tilden  was 
delegate  to  the  Convention  holden  at 
several  of  its  tributaries  furnish  a  number  I  Westminster,  January  15,  1777,  which 
of  excellent  mill  privileges.  The  timber  (  declared  the  independence  of  Vermont, 
is  a 


mixture  of  maple,  birch,  hemlock, 
spruce,  dtc.  The  rocks  are  granite,  gray 
limesone,  slate  and  quartz,  with  fine  spe- 
cimens of  rock  crystals.  The  soil  is  good . 
There  are  three  small  villages.  The 
oldest,  called  the  Street,  or  Hazen's  Road, 
is  situated  on  high  land  near  the  north 
line  of  the  town  ;  the  second,  called  Ste- 
vensville,  is  on  the  river  Lamoille,  in  the 
eastern  part ;  and  the  third  and  largest, 
called  Lamoilleville,  on  the  same  river  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  Each  of 
these  villages  contains  a  number  of  me- 
chanics' shops,  stores,  &c,  and  the  two 
latter  possess  excellent  water  privileges, 
on  which  mills  and  other  machinery  are 
erected.  There  is  a  mineral  spring  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town,  which  is  a  place 
of  considerable  resort,  and  is  found  to  be 
very  efficacious,  particularly  in  cutaneous 
affections.  There  are  in  town  11  school 
districts,  456  scholars,  5  stores,  2  grist  and 
5  saw  mills,  &c.  Statistics  of  1 840.  Hor- 
ses, 338 ;  cattle, 2,236 ;  sheep,8,30*J  ;  swine 
806 ;  wheat,  bush.  2,053  ;  barley,  771  ; 
oats,  21,608;  Ind.  corn,  1,893 ;  potatoes, 
67,265  ;  hay,  tons,  4,931  ;  sugar,  pounds, 
60,843  ;  wool,  17,714.    Population,  1,354. 

Harris'  Gorz,  a  tract  of  land  contain- 1 
ing  6,020  acres,  lying  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Caledonia  county,  is  bounded 
northwest  by  Marshfiuld  and  Goshen 
Gore,  northeast  by  Groton,  and  south- 


Tbe  religious  denominations  are  Presby- 
terians, Congregational  ista,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Universalists,  and  Christians. 
The  three  former  have  regular  churches. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Gross  was  the  first  set- 
tled minister.  He  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  June  7,  1786,  and 
dismissed  in  February,  1808.  The  Rev. 
Austin  Hazen  was  settled  by  the  same 
church  May  28,  1812.  The  epidemic  of 
1812  and  '13  was  very  mortal,  and  carried 
off  about  60  persons.  Joseph  Marsh,  Esq., 
a  very  prominent  man  in  the  early  histo- 
ry of  Vermont,  was  a  resident  of  this 
town.  He  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
in  January,  1725,  and  removed  to  this 
township  in  1772.  In  1775  he  was  cho- 
sen a  delegate  from  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland to  the  Convention  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  on  matters  relating  to  the 
revolution — much  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Vermont,  at  this  period,  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  that  province.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  first  constitution  of  Vermont,  in  1777  ; 
the  first  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  state, 
which  office  he  held  for  several  years  in 
succession,  and  was  some  years  chief 
judge  of  the  county  court  for  the  county 
of  Windsor.  He  was  many  years  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Christian  religion,  and  died 
here  in  January,  1810,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  iiA  hopes  and  consolations,  at  the  ad- 


est  by  Orange.    It  was  granted  Febru-  vanced  age  of  85  years.    This  town  was 


ary  25,  1781,  and  chartered  to  Edward 
Harris,  October  30,  1801.  It  is  mountain- 
ous.and  contained,  in  1840,  only  16  inhabi- 
tants. Gunner's  branch  originates  in 
this  gore,  and  unites  with  Stevens'  branch 
in  Bar  re. 

Hartford,  a  post  town  in  Windsor 
county,  is  in  lat.  43°  40'  and  Ion.  4"  37', and 
bounded  north  by  Norwich,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,which  separates  it  from  Leb- 

*  Por  an  account  of  tbo  fanatics  who  for  a  while 


the  birth  place  of  the  Rev.  James  Marsh, 
grandson  of  the  preceding  and  late  Pres. 
and  Prof,  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 
This  township  is  watered  by  White  and 
Quechee  rivers, which  are  the  only  streams 
of  consequence.  White  river  enters  the 
township  near  the  northwest  corner,  and 
falls  into  the  Connecticut  about  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  Quechee  riv- 
er runs  through  the  south  part.  They  both 
afford  very  valuable  privileges  for  mills 
and  other  machinery  driven  by  water, 
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particularly  at  the  places  called  White  i  Newbury,  about  40  miles  to  the  north  of 
river  village  and  Quechee  village.  The  this  place.  Mr.  L.  moved  into  the  to — 
surface  of  the  town  is  broken,  but  the  soil 
is  rich  and  warm,  and  produces  good  grass 
and  grain.  The  gulf  formed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Quechee  river  through  a  consid- 
erable hill,  is  a  curiosity,  and  is  about  one 
mile  below  Quechee  village.  There  are 
evident  appearanceg  of  there  having  been 
a  considerable  pond  here,  which  was  emp- 
tied  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  channel. 
The  timber  is  principally  white  pine, 
beech,  maple  and  birch.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  villages  in  town,  the  largest  are 
White  river  village  and  Quechee  village. 
White  river  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  White  river,  about  one 
mile  from  its  mouth,  and  contains  a  store, 
tavern,  post  office,  two  lawyers'  offices, 
and  a  variety  of  mills,  machinery,  and 
mechanics'  shops.  A  large  cotton  facto- 
ry situated  in  this  village,  was  burnt  a  few 
years  since.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  bridge.  Quechee  village  is 
situated  around  a  considerable  fall  in  Ot- 
ta-Qnechee  river,  about  five  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  contains  a  handsome  meet- 
ing house,  two  stores,  a  tavern,  a  woollen 


in  the  following  manner.  Having  pur- 
chased a  log  canoe,  he  proceeded  in  that 
up  Connecticut  river,  with  his  furniture 
and  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four 
children.  He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  brook  in  Hartland,  where  he 
landed  his  family,  tied  his  canoe,  andr 
breaking  a  junk  bottle  in  the  presence  of 
his  little  family,  named  the  stream  Lmti's 
brook,  by  which  name  it  has  ever  since 
been  known.  He  proceeded  up  the  brook 
about  a  mile,  to  a  log  hut  which  had  been 
previously  erected,  near  the  place  now 
called  Sumner's  village.  Here  he  spent 
his  days  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
81  years.  His  son  Timothy,  lately  de- 
ceased, was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
He  was  born  in  December,  1764,  on  which 
occasion  the  midwife  was  drawn  by  the 
father  from  Charlestown,  upon  the  ice,  a 
distance  of  23  miles,  upon  a  handslrd. 
Mr.  Lull  had  to  suffer  many  privations 
and  hardships  for  several  years  ;  but  pos- 
sessing a  strong  constitution  and  a  vig- 
orous mind,  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  ac- 
cumulated a  handsome  property,  lived  re- 
lamented. 


factory,  mills,  and  a  great  variety  of  me-  ppected,  and  died  generally 
chahics'  shops  At  the  mouth  of  While 
river  is  a  small  villa,  and  the  landing 
place  for  goods  from  Connecticut  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  called 
Lyman's  bridge.  There  are  in  town  17 
school  districts  and  school  houses,  1  oil, 
3  grist,  7  saw,  and  3  fulling  mills, 
3  woollen  factories,  6  stores,  3  taverns,  3 
tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840 — Horses, 
448 ;  cattle,  3,184  ;  sheep,  16,281 ;  swine, 
1,476;  wheat,  bus.  4,507;  oats,  27,718; 
rye,  2,632;  buck-wheat,  5,012;  Indian 
corn,  19,753;  potatoes,  59,050  ;  hay,  tons, 
5,687  ;  sugar,  lbs,  11,400;  wool,  39,915. 
Population,  2,194. 

Hartland,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  34', 
and  long.  4°  34',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hartford,  east  by  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, south  by  Windsor,  and  west  by  Wood- 
stock. This  township  lies  50  miles  south- 
easterly from  Montpclier,  62  northeast 
from  Bennington,  100  from  Boston.  It 
was  chartered  July  10,  1761,  by  the  name 
of  Hertford,  containing  25,350  acres.  The 
charter  was  confirmed  by  New  York  in 
1766.  The  name  was  altered  to  Hartland 
June  15,  1782.  The  settlement  ofjLhe 
township  was  commenced  in  May,  1763, 
by  Timothy  Lull,  from  Dummerston,  in 
this  state.  At  this  time  there  were  no  in- 
habitants on  Connecticut  river  between 
Charlestown,  then  No.  4,  and  Hartland. 
A  few  families  had,  however,  settled  in 


The  first  settlers  of  the  township  were 
mostly  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.    The  town  was  organized 
in  1767,  and  Zadock  Wright  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Christians,  Universalists,  Congrega- 
tionnliats,  and  Baptists.    There  are  four 
houses  of  public  worship,  one  erected  in 
1788,  another  in  1822,  and  two  others 
have  since  been  erected.    Elder  Timothy 
Grow  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of 
the  Baptist  church.    The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Congregational  church  i>  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Gnswold  ;  of  the  Metho- 
dist, David  Wilcox  ;  and  of  the  Univer- 
salists, Joseph  D.  Pierce.    This  a  rich 
farming  township,  and  its  surface  is  pleas- 
antly diversified  with  hills  and  vallies. 
Connecticut  river  washes  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  at  Quechee  Falls,  on  this 
stream,  are  several  mills,  situated  on  the 
Hartland    side.     Quechee  river  runs 
across  the  northeast  corner,  and  Lull's 
brook  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  and  afford  some  of  the  best  mill 
privileges  in  the  state.    On  the  lands  of 
David  H.  Sumner,  Esq.  has  recently  been 
discovered  a  valuable  bed  of  paint.    It  is 
abundant  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  town  is  divided  into  20  school  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  is  a  school  house. 
Here  are  2 small  villages,  2  grist,  7  saw.  1 
clapboard  and  3  fulling  mills,  2  woolen  fac- 
tories, 2  tanneries,  2  taverns  and  4  stores. 
Statistics  of  I840.-Horses,  454 ;  cattle, 
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2,786  ;  sheep,  16,323 ;  swine,  1,583 ;  wheat 
bus.  4,403;  oats,  38,663;  rye,  4,637; 
buck-wheat,  3,664;  Indian  corn,  9,127  ; 
potatoes,  79,395 ;  hay,  tons,  7,21 1  ;  sugar, 
lb*.  25,280;  wool,  48,575.  Population, 
2,341. 

Harwich. — Name  altered  to  Mount 
Tabor.    See  Mount  Tabor. 

Hazen's  Road. — See  Ptarham. 

Haxzn's  Notch,  a  remarkable  notch  in 
the  mountain  between  Lowell  and  Mont- 
gomery through  which  Hazen's  Road 
passed. 

Hertford. — This  name  was  altered 
to  Hartland,  June  15,  1782.  Sea  Hart- 
land. 

Highgate,  a  township  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  58',  and  long.  3°  59* ,  and  is  boun- 
ded north  bv  Dnn's  Patent  in  Canada, 
east  by  Franklin,  south  by  Swanton  and 
Sheldon,  and  west  by  Missisco  bay,  which 
separates  it  from  the  township  of  Alburgh. 
It  lies  33  miles  north  from  Burlington, 
and  54  northwesterly  from  Montpelier, 
and  was  chartered  August  17,  1763.  The 
first  settlement  of  this  township  was,  by 
Germans,  mostly  soldiers  who  had 
•erred  in  the  British  army  during  the  rev-  j 
olution.  John  Hilliker,  and  John  Wag-  | 
goner  were  the  first  settlers.  John  Sax  ' 
built  the  first  saw  mill  and  the  first  grist 
mill.  The  township  was  first  regularly 
surveyed  in  1805  by  John  Johnson,  Esq. 
The  religious  denominations  areEpiscopa- 
lians,  Methodists  and  Congregationalism. 
The  Episcopal  church,  called  St.  Johns 
Church,  has  been  successively  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Anson  B.  Hard,  the 
Rev.  John  T  Sabine,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fay.  This  church  has  62  communicants 
and  a  very  neat  house  of  worship.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized, 
October  2b,  1811.  It  now  consists  of 
50  members.  Their  house  of  worship, 
erected  in  1812,  was  finished  in  1824. 
The  Rev.  Pbinehas  Kingsley  was  settled 
Oct.  20,1819, and  dismissed  Sept.  22, 1829, 
but  now  preaches  here  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  Missisco  river  enters  this  township 
from  Sheldon,  and,  after  running  some 
distance  in  the  sooth  part  of  it,  passes  in- 
to Swanton,  and,  then  taking  a  circuitous 
course  of  several  miles,  returns  into  High- 
gate,  and  pursuing  a  northwesterly  course 
falls  into  Missisco  bay.  About  six  miles 
above  8wanton falls,  is  a  fall  in  the  river 
of  about  40  feet,  affording  some  excellent 
mill  privileges.  Rock  river  is  in  tlte 
north  part  of  the  township,  and  has  on  it 
one  saw  mill.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy, 
and  covered  with  pine,  except  along  the 
course  of  the  Missisco  river,  where  the 
timber  is  hemlock,  ash,  dtc,  and  in  the 
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southwest  corner,  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  what  is  called  Hog  Island,  and  is 
marshy.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  this 
town  in  great  abundance,  and  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent.  There  are  here 
6  school  districts  and  schoolhouses,  two 
grist,  and  8  saw  mills,  ]  woolen  factory, 
and  5  atores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
386  ;  cattle,  2,074  ;  sheep,  8,182  ;  swine, 
857  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,032 ;  barley,  114  ;  oats, 
11,559;  rye,  1,458;  buckwheat,  1,119; 
Indian  corn,  6,762;  potatoes,  39,845; 
hay,  tons,  4,347 ;  sugar,  lbs.  12,106;  wool, 
18,874.    Population,  2,292. 

HisESBURr.n,  a  post  township  in  the 
south  part  of  Chittenden  County,  con- 
taining 36  square  miles,  the  lines  run- 
ning doe  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west,  in  lat.  44°  19*  and  long.  Z°  57',  and 
is  bounded  north  by  Shelburne,  St  George 
and  Richmond,  east  by  Huntington  and 
Starksborough,  south  by  Starkaborough 
and  Monkton,  and  west  by  Charlotte.  It 
lies  12  miles  southeast  from  Burlington, 
and  26  west  from  Montpelier.  This  town- 
ship was  chartered  June 21, 1762,  to  Abel 
Hine  and  his  associates  The  first  inhab- 
itants were  a  Mr.  Isaac  Lawrence,  and 
family  from  Canaan,  Connecticut,  whose 
wife  said  that  she  lived  ten  months  with- 
out seeing  the  face  of  any  other  woman, 
and  that,  at  one  time,  the  family  lived  for 
some  time  on  dried  pumpkins,  without 
any  other  food  whatever.  This  family 
come  here  before  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  also  Mr.  Daniel  Chaffy,  who  was 
here  for  a  short  time ;  they  both  left  when 
the  war  commenced.  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
turned in  1783.  Messrs.  Jacob  Meacham, 
Amos  Andrews  and  Hezekiah  Tuttle 
came  in  175«4.  In  1785,  Mr.  George 
McEwen  with  his  family,  Mr.  Eliphaz 
and  George  Steele  came  without  families 
and  spent  the  summer.  The  first  child 
born  in  town  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Meach- 
am on  the  first  day  of  April,  1785;  be 
was  named  Hine,  in  reference  to  the 
name  of  the  town.  All  the  hardships 
and  privations  were  suffered  which  usual- 
ly occur  in  the  commencement  of  new 
settlements.  The  first  town  meeting  was 
warned  by  Isaac  Tichenor,  Esq.,  of  Ben- 
nington, and  holden  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
of  March,  1787.  Josiah  Steele  was  mod- 
erator, and  Elisha  Be r ben  first  town 
clerk.  Elisha  Barber,  George  McEwen 
and  Elisha  Steele,  selectmen  ;  Jacob 
Meacham,  first  constable  ;  Lemuel  Bost- 
wick  was  the  first  representative  ;  Wm. 
fi.  Marsh,  the  first  physician.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  formed  in  the 
year  1789,  with  12  members ;  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Parmelce  was  ordained  as  pastor 
in  1791,  and  dismissed  in  1795. 
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this  time  until  1818  the  church  was  desti- 
tute of  a  stated  pastor.  On  the  30th  of 
September  of  this  year,  the  ReT.  Otto  S. 
Hoyt  was  ordained,  and  remained  their 
pastor  until  the  9th  of  February,  1832, 
when  he  was  dismissed.  From  1832  to 
October,  1837,  the  church  was  supplied 
by  the  labors  of  the  ReT.  Mason  Knapen, 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Brainerd  Kent. 
On  the  8th  of  February,  1838,  the  ReT. 
Otto  S.  lioyt  was  installed  over  this 
church,  and  is  their  present  pastor.  The 
church  was  first  formed  of  12  members  ; 
the  present  number  is  132.  The  Baptist 
church  was  formed  in  the  year  1810  with 
17  members  ;  the  present  number  is  133. 
Among  the  Elders  who  have  at  different 
poriods  labored  in  this  church,  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Peter  Chase,  the 
late  Alanson  L.  Covel,  Wra.  Arthur  and 
John  Ide.  At  present  they  are  enjoying 
the  labors  of  Elder  Wakeman  G.  Johnson. 
The  Episcopal  Methodists  were  formed 
into  a  class  in  the  year  1799,  consisting 
of  6  or  7  members.  They  have  been  sup- 
plied  by  different  circuit  preachers,  and 
have  now  a  flourishing  church  which  con- 
sists of  118  members  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hurl- 
burd  is  their  present  minister.  There 
are  also  in  the  town  a  class  of  Protestant 
Methodists  and  a  society  of  Free- Will 
Baptists.  A  literary  society  was  formed 
here  in  1810,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  and  has  a  respectable  library.  An 
academy  was  also  incorporated  in  1822, 
which  affords  good  advantages  for  receiv- 
ing a  thorough  academical  education,  be- 
ing sustained  by  a  competent  superin- 
tendent. The  first  Sabbath  school  was 
established  about  1620,  and  the  present 
average  attendance  of  Sabbath  school 
scholars  at  the  different  churches  is  about 
200.  There  is  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  a  high  ridge  of  rough  land  called 
Prichard  mountain.  The  west  part  has 
generally  a  level  surface,  interspersed 
with  small  hillocks.  In  the  eastern  part 
the  land  is  hilly  and  broken,  containing, 
however,  a  good  share  of  feasible,  fertile 
and  valuable  land.  The  forest  consisted 
of  hard  timber  generally.  There  were 
some  beaver  meadows,  one  of  which  con- 
tained between  one  and  two  hundred 
acres,  from  which  the  first  settlers  deriv- 
ed much  benefit.  The  principal  streams 
are  Lewis  creek,  Laplot  river  and  Pond 
brook,  i-icwis  creek  enters  the  town 
from  Monkton,  and  takes  a  westerly 
course  through  the  southwest  port  of  the 
town.  On  this  stream,  in  the  year  1790, 
Mr.  Nathan  Leavenworth,  one  of  the  ear- 
ly settlers,  built  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist 
mill.  This  mill  is  in  the  bounds  of  Char- 
lotte.   Before  it  was  built  the  inhabitants 


were  obliged  to  go  to  Winooski  falls  at 
Burlington,  or  to  Vergennes,  for  their 
grinding.  The  river  Laplot  rises  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  town,  and  takes 
a  northwesterly  course,  running  through 
a  rich  tract  of  intervale,  which  is  from 
one  half  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width  and 
about  four  and  a  half  in  length.  This 
land  is  not  exceeded  for  fertility  and  beau- 
ty by  any  in  the  county.  Pond  brook  is 
the  outlet  of  a  natural  pond  which  lies  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  in  Willis- 
ton  and  joins  into  the  river  Laplot  a  little 
northwest  of  the  village.  On  this  stream 
are  several  sites  for  water  power,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  a  furnace,  carding 
machine,  fulling  mill,  machine  shop,  saw 
mill  and  two  woollen  factories.  There 
are  two  other  streams  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  one 
falling  into  the  river  Laplot  and  the  other, 
called  Calkins',  or  Trout  brook,  empty- 
ing into  Lewis  creek  in  the  north  part  of 
Monkton.  On  this  stream  is  a  saw  mill ; 
on  the  former,  called  Baldwin  brook,  are 
a  number  of  good  sites  for  water  power  ; 
where  arc  now  a  saw  mill,  a  shingle  ma- 
chine, a  grist  mill  with  3  runs  of  stones, 
a  bark  mill  and  a  machine  for  rolling 
leather.  The  village  is  in  the  central 
part  or  the  town.  It  has  three  pleasant 
houses  for  public  worship,  belonging  to 
the  three  principal  denominations.  The 
Congregational  and  Methodist  being  of 
brick  and  the  Baptist  of  wood.  An  acad- 
emy, on  an  elevated  site  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  a  vestry  built  by  the  Congre- 
gational church,  a  village  school  house, 
38  dwelling  bouses,  6  dry  goods  stores,  1 
leather  and  shoe  store,  one  tavern,  Ac. 
This  town  has  been  somewhat  remarkable 
for  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  especially 
in  the  first  settlement  It  however  suffered 
severely  from  the  epidemic  of  1813,  which 
carried  off  about  40  heads  of  families. 
The  oldest  persons  who  have  died  in  this 
town  were  Mr.  Andrew  Burrill  and  bis 
wife.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  96  years  and 
3  months,  she  lived  to  the  age  of  95  years 
and  8  months,  having  lived  together  over 
70  years.  Mr.  Andrew  Burrill  was  the 
only  original  proprietor  who  settled  on 
his  own  right  of  land.  The  oldest  person 
now  living  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Berto,  who  is  about  100  years  old.  There 
are  14  school  districts,  with  a  school 
house  in  each.  The  number  of  scholars, 
in  the  year  1840,  between  the  ages  of  4 
18  years,  was  598.  The  public  money 
accruing  from  rents  on  public  lands, 
school  taxes,  and  other  funds,  amounted 
to  $645,84,  which  gave  a  dividend  on 
each  scholar  of  $1 ,08.  Statistics  of  1840- 
Horses,  209 ;  cattle,  2,162 ;  sheep,  8,998 , 
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■wine,  1,083;  wheat,  bus.  2,020;  oats, 
7,758;  rye,  1,120;  buckwheat,  393;  In- 
dian corn,  6,888;  potatoes,  27,605;  hay, 
tons,  4,t>3!> ;  sugar,  lbs.  14,170;  wool, 
16,336.    Population,  1,682.  k.  b. 

Hinsdale.— Name  altered  to  Vernon, 
October  31,  1802.    See  Vtrnon. 

Hoc-Island,  is  partly  in  Swanton  and 
partly  in  Highgate,  and  lies  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Missisco  river  and  a  creek, 
which  makes  out  of  the  same,  and  unites 
with  McQuano  bay  in  Swanton.  It  has 
Missisco  bay  on  the  west,  and  contains 
10  or  12  square  miles.  Much  of  the  land 
is  low  and  marshy. 

Holland,  a  township  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
58*  and  long.  4°  55',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Barnston  and  Stanstead,  Can., 
east  by  Norton,  south  by  Morgan,  and 
west  by  Derby.  It  lies  56  miles  northeast 
from  Montpeiicr,  and  61  north  from  New- 
bury. It  was  granted  March  8, 1787,  and 
chartered  to  Timothy  Andrus  and  associ- 
ates,October  26, 1789,containing  36  square 
miles.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1800  by  Edmund  Elliot  and  Joseph 
Cowal.  The  town  was  organized  March 
14,  1805,  and  Eber  Robinson  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  surface  is  uneven  but 
not  mountainous.  Mount  John  in  the 
southeast  corner,  is  the  only  elevation 
which  deserves  the  name  of  mountain. 
The  soil  is  excellent  for  grass,  and  produ- 
ces good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, dec.  There  is  a  large  pond  situa- 
ted in  the  northeast  part,  and  several  small 
ponds.  The  streams  are  small,  part  flow- 
ing north  into  Canada,  and  part  south  into 
Clyde  river.  The  timber  consists  of  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch  spruce,  hemlock,  dec. 
On  the  2nd  of  July  1833,  this  town  was 
visited  bv  a  violent  tornado.  It  commenced 
on  Salem  pond  in  Salem,  and  passed  over 
this  town  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  It 
was  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  it  prostrated  and  scattered  near- 
ly all  the  trees,  fences  and  buildings  in 
its  course.  It  crossed  the  outlet  of  Nor- 
ton pond  and  passed  into  Canada,  and  its 
course  could  be  traced  through  the  forests 
nearly  to  Connecticut  river.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  1)2 ;  cattle,  602  ;  sheep, 
1,033;  swine,  392;  wheat,  bus.  1,844; 
barley,  829  ;  oats,  4,1  &0  ;  buckwheat, 
1,150  ;  Ind.  corn,  151 ;  potatoes,  14,510 ; 
hay,  tons,  1,281;  sugar,  lbs.  20,685; 
wool,  2,400.    Population,  605. 

Hopkinsvillk. — Name  altered  to  Kir- 
by  in  the  fall  of  1807.    See  Kir  by. 

Hoosic  River,  is  formed  in  Pownal, 
and  runs  northwesterly  into  the  township 
of  Hoosic,  N.  Y.,  where  it  receives  the 
river  Walloomscoik  from  Shaftabury  and 
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Bennington,  and,  taking  a  westerly  course 
falls  into  the  Hudson  near  Stillwater.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  40  miles,  and  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  from  182  square  miles 
in  Vermont. 

Hosmer's  Ponds.    See  Craftsbury. 

Hobbardton,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  43'  and  long.  3J  50',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Sudbury,  east  by  Pittsford,  south 
by  Caslleton,  and  west  by  Benson.  It  lies 
50  miles  southwest  from  Montpelier,  and 
50  north  from  Bennington.  It  was  char- 
tered June  15,  1764,  to  Isaac  Searls,  Esq. 
and  his  associates,  and  now  contains 
about  18,000  acres.  But  in  consequence 
of  prior  charters  and  surveys  some  of  the 
north  part  was  held  by  Sudbury  and  a 
gore  on  the  east  by  Pittsford.*  It  derived 
its  name  from  Thomas  Hubbard,  a  largo 
proprietor  in  the  town.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1774,  by 
Uriah  Hickok  and  William  Trowbirdge, 
with  their  families  from  Norfolk,  Connec- 
ticut. Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hick- 
ok, was  born  August  1st  of  this  year,  and 
died  in  September,  1776.  This  was  the 
first  birth  and  the  first  death  in  town.  In 
1775,  Samuel  Churchill,  William  Spauld- 
ing,  Abdial  Webster,  Benjamin  Hickok, 
Jpsse  Churchill,  Benajah  Boardman  and 
John  Seleck  moved  their  families  here. 
These  nine  families  constituted  the  whole 
population  when  the  American  army,  un- 
der Gen.  St.  Clair,  evacuated  Ticondero- 
ga,  July  6,  1777.  On  the  same  day  a  par- 
ty of  Indians  and  tories,  under  a  Captain 
Sherwood,  came  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
this  township,  and  made  prisoners  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Uriah  Hickok,  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  two  young  men,  by  the  names 
of  Keeler  and  Kellogg.  Gen.  St.  Clair, 
with  his  army,  passed  through  this  town 
the  same  day,  and  left  Cols.  Warner,  Hale 
and  Francis  with  their  regiments  as  a 
rear  guard.  They  encamped  on  the  farm 
of  John  Seleck,  Esq.  near  the  spot  where 
the  Baptist  meeting  house  now  stands. 
On  the  following  night  Benjamin  Hickok, 
with  his  own  and  the  family  of  Uriah 
Hickok,  left  their  homes,  the  women  and 
children  on  foot,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  danger.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
deserted  farm  of  Justin  Hickok,  in 
Castleton,  they  stopped  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  expecting  to  pursue  their 
journey  in  the  morning  in  company  with 


•  The  towns  in  the  Math  part  of  the  slate  being 
surveyed  fint,  and  moat  of  tbem  being  survejed  lar- 
ger than  the  charter  limits,  several  of  the  towns  in 
this  vicinity  were  consequently  contracted  to  less 
than  what  their  charters  allowed,  and  one  whole 
town ,  chartered  by  the  na  me  o  f  Dun  bar ,  wa  s  enti  rely 
run  out,  there  being  no  j.laco  loft  to  locate  it. 
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Co).  Bellow'*  regiment,  which  was  en- 
camped there.  The  Colonel  had  bnt  just 
commenced  his  march  in  the  morning, 
when,  hearing  firing  at  Hnbbardton,  he 
marched  back  to  the  assistance  of  his 
companions,  tearing  these  unfortunate 
families,  to  pursue  their  flight,  unprotect- 
ed and  alone,  but  not  arriving  till  after 
the  battle  had  been  decided,  he  retreated 
back  to  Castleton.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  Joly,  Warner  sent  a  detachment 
of  about  .100  men,  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
to  assist  Mr.  S.  Churchill  in  getting  away 
his  family.  They  had  just  began  their 
inarch,  on  their  return,  when  the  battle 
commenced.*  Hearing  the  firing,  they 
pushed  forward  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
assistance  of  their  companions.  Two  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  sons,  John  and  Silas,  ac- 
companied the  detachment,  and  were  in 
the  engagement.  Silas  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  John  made  his  escape,  and  fled 
back  to  his  former  residence,  as  did  also 
the  rest  of  the  family,  after  having  two 
of  the  horses  wounded  on  which  the  wo- 
men rode.t  Here  they  were  surprised, 
and  all  taken  prisoners  by  Sherwood  and 
his  party,  who  had  been  lurking  on 
the  hills  east  of  the  town  during  the 
action  The  men  and  boys  were  taken 
away,  the  house  plundered,  and  the  wo- 
men ordered  by  Sherwood  to  leave  it 
that  it  might  be  set  on  fire.  Upon  this 
one  of  the  young  women  exclaimed, 
You  have  taken  away  our  men  and  pro- 
visions, and  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  burn 
our  house  !"  and  so  saying  she  fainted 
and  fell.  In  consequence  of  this  and  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  others  the  house 
was  spared ;  but  that  was  of  little  use 
without  food  or  clothing.  Sherwood  sus- 
pecting that  Mr.  Churchill  had  flour  con- 
cealed, ordered  the  Indians  to  take  him 
into  the  woods  and  burn  him  unless  he 
informed  them  where  it  was.  They  bound 
him  to  a  tree,  piled  wood  around  him, 
questioning  and  threatening  him,  but  as 
he  steadfastly  denied  having  concealed 
any,  Sherwood  at  length  ordered  them  to 
desist  and  unbind  him.  Mr.  Churchill 
•nd  his  sons,  John,  Silns  and  Ezekiel,  to- 

5 ether  with  Messrs.  Hickok,  Keeler,  and 
'ellogg  were  carried  to  Ticonderoga, 
while  William  Churchill,  who  was  lame, 
and  the  females  and  yonnger  parts  of  the 
families  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. A  part  of  these  made  their  way 
to  Castleton  ;  but  Mr.  Churchill's  family 
consisting  of  four  women,  two  boys,  one 
of  whom  was  lame,  and  two  small  chil- 

*  For  nn  account  of  I  he  Battle,  tee  part  2,  peeo  42. 
t 't  it  Mid  that  an  Mr*.  Churchill  t  horee  ttaj- 
fered  from  therfleet  of  <h*  wound,  the  jumped  from 
Km  beck,  exclaiming,  «•  I  whh  I  had  a  gun,  I'd  rive 
what  Ibej  want." 


dren,  made  their  way,  some  on  foot  and 
some  on  horseback,  over  the  Green  Moun- 
tains to  No.  4,  thence  to  Springfield,  Mass. 
and  thence  over  the  mountain  to  Shef- 
field, Con.  the  place  from  which  they  em- 
igrated. The  men,  who  were  detained  as 
prisoners  at  Ticonderoga,  were  confined 
during  the  night  and  required  to  labor 
during  the  day.  Messrs.  Churchill  and 
I  Hickok,  who  were  employed  in  boating 
wood,  watched  their  opportunity,  landed 
on  the  eastern  shore  and  made  their  es- 
cape. They  proceeded  to  Hubbardton  but 
found  the  town  deserted  and  desolate.  In 
Mr.  Hickok's  house  was  the  putrid  car- 
case of  a  dead  man,  and  numerous  others, 
with  fragments  of  fire  arms  and  clothing, 
were  scattered  in  profusion  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  battle  ground.*  They  left  tins 
heart-sickening  scene,  and  went  in  pur- 
suit of  their  families.  Mr  Hickok  foond 
his  family  at  Castleton.  But  Mr.  Church- 
ill hearing  nothing  of  his,  proceeded  to 
the  south,  and  was  at  length  so  happy  as 
to  find  them  arrived  safely  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  other  prisoners,  mentioned,  re- 
mained at  Ticonderoga  till  Oct  ber, 
when  they  were  retaken  by  Col.  Brown. 
In  1780,  most  of  the  families  which  had 
been  driven  off  had  returned,  but  few  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  settlement  till 
1783.  In  1784,  the  people  turned  out  and 
collected  the  bones  which  had  been 
bleaching  for  seven  years  upon  the  battle 
ground,  and  buried  them.  The  first  fram- 
ed barn  was  built  in  Hubbardton  by  S. 
Churchill,  in  1785,  the  boards  for  it  being 
brought  12$  miles  on  an  ox-sled.  The 
first  framed  house  was  built  by  Nathan 
Rumsey,  in  1787,  and  the  first  saw  mill, 
the  same  year,  by  Josiah  Churchill.  The 
first  grist  and  second  saw  mill  were  built 
by  Nathan  Rumsey,  in  1789.  The  town 
was  organized  in  March,  1785,  and  David 
Hickok  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Jan- 
na  Churchill  the  first  representative,  and 
the  first  jnstice  of  the  peace.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationaTists,  Methodists  and  Univer- 
salista.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed 
Sept.  24,  1787.  Elder  Nathaniel  Culver 
was  their  minister  from  1787,  to  1792.  El- 
der Nathan  Dana  was  settled  in  1798,  and 
was  regarded  as  their  first  settled  minis- 
ter. He  continued  the  pastor  till  1808. 
Elder  Joseph  W.  Sawyer  commenced 
preaching  here  in  November,  1815,  was 
settled  Nov.  6,  1816,  and  continued  till 
March,  1822.  Since  that  time  this  church 
has  been  supplied  by  temporary  engatre- 

*  Mr*.  Koiirilmnn  with  two  children,  »»•  in  the 
hon«e  which  was  n  ir  rounded  hy  the  contend  in*;  ar- 
miee,  during  the  battle,  and.  at  there  waa  no  cellar, 
•  ho  took  thr-her  umhr  the  bed  where  the  remained 
tUI  the  bottle  was  over. 
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ments.  The  present  minister  is  Elder 
Barna  Allen.  This  church  consists  of  fa 
members.  Their  meeting  house  is  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  town,  and  was  built 
in  1800.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  in  1782.  The  Rev.  Ithamer  Hib- 
bard  took  charge  of  it  in  17!>8,  and  contin- 
ued pastor  till  his  death,  which  happened 
March  2,  1802.  After  him  the  Rev.  John 
Ransom  and  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  la- 
bored here  for  some  time.  In  1818,  this 
society  erected  a  meetinghouse.  In  1819, 
the  Rev.  Sherman  Kellogg  was  settled 
and  continued  till  1623.  The  Rev.  Ho- 
ratio Flagg  was  settled  January  24,  1828, 
and  dismissed  June  10,  1633.  The  pres- 
ent minister  is  the  Rev.  William  C.  Den- 
ison.  Their  meeting  house  being  burnt 
in  January,  1837,  a  new  one  was  erectpd 
in  1838.  The  church  consists  of  104  mem- 
berg.  The  Methodist  church,  organized  in 
1800,  consists  of  about  45  members,  and 
is  supplied  by  circuit  preachers.  A  socie- 
ty of  Univcrsalists  was  formed  here  in 
1830,  by  the  Rev.  Kiltridgc  Haven,  who 
has  preached  here  a  portion  of  the  time. 
This  town  has  suffered  much  by  fire,  ma- 
ny valuable  buildings  having  been  de- 
stroyed within  a  few  years.  The  Rev. 
Ithamer  Hibbard,  who  served  as  chaplain 
in  the  army  during  the  revolution,  came 
to  this  town  in  1796,  was  a  pious  and  use- 
ful man,  and  something  of  a  poet.  He 
was  the  father  of  20  children,  some  of 
whom  became  useful  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. Doct.  Thpophilus  Flagg  came  here 
in  1791,  and  was  the  first  physician.  He 
was  useful  and  much  respected,  and  died  1 
Sept.  5,  1807,  leaving  a  handsome  prop-  j 
erty.  James  Whelpley,  Esq.  came  here 
in  1787.  He  held  many  important  offices, ! 
and  was  with  all  a  great  hunter.  He 1 
died  in  1836,  aged  «J0  years.  Nathan 
Ramsey,  Esq.  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, came  here  in  1765,  was  the  first 
merchant,  and  built  the  first  grist  mill. 
He  joined  the  army  during  the  last  war, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  fort  Erie  and  car- 
ried to  Halifax,  where  he  died  in  1815. 
Seven  persons  have  died  here  between 
90  and  100  years  old,  and  18  between  80 
and  90.  There  are  now  living  27  between 
70  and  80,  and  10  between  80  and  90.  • 
The  dysentery  prevailed  in  1603,  and  the 
epidemic  of  1613  carried  off  about  40, 
mostly  in  the  vigor  of  manhood.  The 
surface  of  the  township  is  uneven  and 
somewhat  mountainous.  The  most  noted 
summit  is  Mount  Zion,  so  named  by 
Ethan  Allen.    There  are  several  natural 


*  Mr.  Anim  Churohill,  who  liirtiinlioii  th«*  mult-ri- 
al* for  I  hi*  article,  mul  mucb  other  intercut  jog  mnt- 
ter  whirh  we  regret  thnl  we  are  obliged  to  omit  for 
tb"  want  of  room,  is  the  only  person  living  i 
who  wu  here  io  tho  beginning  of  1783. 


ponds,  the  largest  of  which  is  Gregory's 
pond,  which  is  about  3  miles  long  and  1 
broad,  and  lies  partly  in  Sudbury.  At  its 
outlet  are  excellent  mill  privileges  owned 
by  Gideon  Horton,  Esq.,  on  which  are  a 
saw  and  grist  mill,  trip-hammer,  woollen 
factory,  «fcc.,  surrounded  by  a  pleasant 
little  village.  Berbe's  pond,  situated  a 
mile  north  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  1^  mile  long  and  a  mile  wide,  and  dis- 
charges south  into  lake  Bombazine,  and 
on  the  outlet  arc  a  saw  and  grist  mill, 
carding  machine,  &c,  owned  by  S.  B. 
Walker,  Esq.  Round  pond,  Marsh  pond, 
Keeler's  pond, Black  pond,and  Howland's 
pond,  are  smaller.  The  latter  discharges 
into  Otter  creek.  The  town  is  well  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood  and  hemlock.  Pine 
was  formerly  plenty,  but  is  now  become 
scarce.  The  soil  is  various.  The  eastern 
part  is  hard  pan  covered  with  rich  muck, 
is  very  good  for  grass  and  spring  crops, 
and  when  new  frequently  yielded  40  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Good  Indian 
corn  is  raised  on  this  land,  when  manured 
and  then  ridged  by  turning  two  furrows 
together.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  slaty 
loam,  and  better  suited  to  the  production 
of  winter  grain.  Plaster,  ashes  and  lime 
are  here  found  to  be  very  beneficial  for 
manures.  Springs  of  good  water  are 
common,  and  in  the  south  west  part  of 
the  town  is  a  spring  said  to  possess  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties  as  the  celebra- 
ted springs  in  Clarendon,  and  around  it 
are  large  quantities  of  calcareous  tufa. 
Iron  ore,  and  silver  and  zinc  are  said  to 
have  hern  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
the  geological  character  of  the  township 
is  very  interesting,  but  has  not  been  very 
scientifically  examined.  There  are  in 
town  9  school  districts  and  school  houses, 
3  ministers,  1  physician,  1  temperance 
tavern,  2  stores,  2  tanneries,  1  small  wool- 
len factory,  2  grist  and  9  saw  mills,  Arc. 
Statistics  of  1^40. —  Horses,  155;  cattle, 
869 ;  sheep,  10,516;  swine,  411  ;  wheat, 
bus.  1,84!) ;  oats,  2,023  ;  rye,  1,411  ;  buck- 
wheat, 45  ;  Indian  corn,  2,957  ;  potatoes, 
12,*00  ;  hay,  tons,  3,136  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
5,557;  wool,  29,P62.  Population,  719.  a.  c. 

Hi  BB Ani»TO>'  RivrR,  rises  from  several 
small  ponds  in  Sudbury,  runs  southwest- 
erly through  Gregory's  pond  in  Hubbard- 
ton,  through  Benson,  and  falls  into  the 
head  of  East  bay  in  Wrst-Havcn.  In  its 
course  it  ajfords  several  very  good  mill 
privileges.    Its  length  is  about  20  miles. 

Hunokrkord.  Name  altered  to  Shel- 
don, November  8,  1792.    See  Sheldon. 

Hi'ntingto*,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  20'  and  long.  4P  5',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Bolton  and  a  part  of  Rich- 
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nionu,  vaai    oy   isuxuury  evw 

■outh  by  Avery's  and  Buel's 
west  by  Starksborough  and  h 
It  lies  20  miles  west  from  Mon 


raond,  east  by  Duxbury  and  Fayston,  f 

gores,  and 
Hinesburgh, ! 
[ontpelier,  and  : 
15  southeast  from  Burlington.  It  was  i 
chartered  June  7,  1763,  to  Edward  Bur- 
ling and  others,  by  the  name  of  New-Hun-  ] 
tington,  and  originally  contained  36  square 
miles.  October  27,  1734,  the  northwes- 
terly part  of  this  township  was  annexed 
to  Richmond,  and  the  northeasterly  part 
of  Bolton  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  north 
part  of  Avery's  and  Buel's  gores  were  ad- 
ded to  New -Huntington.  In  Oct.,  1795, 
ton.  In  October,  171*5,  the  name  was  al- 
tered to  Huntington.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  March, 
1706,  by  Jchiel  Johns  and  Elisha  Bradley, 
emigrant*  from  Manchester  and  Sunder- 
land in  this  state.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1790,  and  Charles  Brews- 
ter was  first  town  clerk.  It  was  first  rep- 
resented in  1791,  by  Jehiel  Johns.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Freewill  Bap- 
tists, Baptists  and  Methodists,  and  a  union 
meeting  house  was  built  here  in  1836. 
Peleg,  son  of  Elisha  Bradley,  born  Nov.  6, 
1806,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
Huntington  river  is  the  principal  stream. 
It  affords  some  convenient  mill  privileg- 
es. The  surface  of  the  township  is  very 
uneven,  consisting  of  high  mountains  and 
deep  gullies.  That  celebrated  summit  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  called  Camel's 
Hump,  is  in  the  east  part  of  this  township. 
There  are  some  farms  which  produce  tol- 
erable crops,  but  the  soil  is,  in  most  parts, 
rocky  and  poor.  Timber,  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  the  mountain  towns.  There  are 
here  8  school  districts,  6  good  school 
houses,  1  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  210;  cattle;  1,671  ; 
sheep,  4,721;  swine,  977  ;  wheat,  bu.  1,423; 
oats,  5,649;  rye,  47;  buck  wheat,  921  ; 
Ind.  corn,  3,615;  potatoes,  24,987;  hay, 
tons,  2,596;  sugar,  lbs.  19,480;  wool, 
7,738.    Population,  914. 

Huntington  River  rises  in  Lincoln, 
runs  through  Starksborough  and  Hun- 
tington, and  joins  Winooski  river  in  Rich- 
mond. This  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  with 
a  gravel  or  stoney  bottom,  especially  after 
it  arrives  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
Winooski.  Its  length  is  about  20  miles. 
Huktsrcrgh.  See  Franklin. 
H ydkpark,  a  post  and  shire  town  in  the 
centre  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
37'  and  long.  4°  26',  and  is  bounded  north- 

*  Mr.  Joboe  came  to  Manchester  in  1767,  wu  at 
Burlington  with  a  detachment  of  Montgomery '■ 
army  in  1775,  and  died  at  Huntington  in  Aug.  1840, 
aged  85  year*.  He  waa  a  man  of  rigoroua  mind, 
remarkably  retontive  memory,  and  was  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  oarly  history  of  the 
wee  tern  part  of  the  slate,  limn  any  other  peraou  I 
have  ever  mot  with. 


erly  by  Eden,  easterly  by  Wolcott  and  a 
small  part  of  Craftsbury,  southerly  by 
Morristown,  and  westerly  by  Johnson  and 
a  part  of  Belvidere.  It  lies  27  miles  north 
from  Montpelier,  and  32  northeast  from 
Burlington  ;  was  granted  November  6, 
1780.  and  chartered  to  Jedediah  Hyde  and 
others  August  27,  1781,  containing  23,- 
040  acres.  The  oziginal  grantees  were 
mostly  residents  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  land  or  naval  service  during  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  by  John  Mc- 
Oaniel,  Esq.,  who  removed  his  family 
here  July  4,  1787.  He  emigrated  from 
Northfiefd,  N.  H.  At  this  time  the  near- 
est settlements  were  at  Johnson  on  the 
west,  and  at  Cabot  on  the  east ;  the  for- 
mer distant  8  miles  and  the  latter  about 
26.  The  intervening  country  was  a  per- 
fect wilderness,  with  no  road  or  guide  ex- 
cept marked  trees.  Through  this  wilder- 
ness Mr.  McDaniel  conveyed  his  family 
from  Cabot  to  Hydepark.  He  was  joined 
the  same  season  by  Win.  Norton,  from 
New  York  ;  and  those  two  families  were 
the  first  and  only  families  who  wintered 
in  town  that  year.  The  next  spring  they 
were  joined  by  Capt.  Jedediah  Hyde,  Pe- 
ter Martin,  Jabez  Fitch,  Esq.,  and  sons, 
and  Ephraim  Garvin.  These  pioneers 
were  followed  in  a  few  years  by  Aaron 
Keeler,  Truman  Sawyer,  Oliver  Noyes, 
and  Hon.  N.  P.  Sawyer  and  others.  The 
first  settlers  experienced  all  the  privations 
usual  in  a  wilderness.  They  were  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  their  milling  done 
at  Cambridge,  18  miles  distant.  The 
town  was  named  Hyde's  Park  in  the  char- 
ter, as  a  compliment  to  Capt.  Jedediah 
Hyde,  the  first  named  in  that  instrument. 
Jedediah  Hyde,  Jr.,  was  a  proprietor,  and 
surveyed  the  town,  and  drew  the  charter 
with  a  pen  ;  a  part  in  German  text,  with 
red  ink,  the  rest  with  black  ink,  and  ail 
the  names  in  imitation  of  print ;  it  is  on 
parchment,  and  is  a  literary  curiosity.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Major  R.  B. 
Hyde,  a  son  of  the  first  named.  The  town 
was  organized  in  1791.  Jabez  Fitch  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  Hon.  N.  P.  Sawyer 
was  first  representative.  The  most  nu- 
merous sect  of  Christians  are  Methodists. 
They  are  supplied  with  preaching  by  their 
circuit  ministers.  There  are  llniversal- 
ists,  Christian  brethren,  a  few  Baptists 
and  Congregational iats.  These  have  oc- 
casional preaching.  There  is  a  town 
house  near  U  e  centre  of  the  town,  com- 
modiously  ntiished  fora  house  of  worship, 
and  is  occupied  for  that  purpose.  The 
town  is  healthy.  Jabez  Perkins  Hyde 
the  first  male  born  in  town,  and  Dia- 
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dama  Hyde  the  first  female.    David  Par. 
ker  was  the  first  adult  male  who  died  in 
town.    He  came  to  his  death  by  a  logrol- 
ling over  him,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  set- 
tlement.   John  McDaniel,  Esq.,  the  first 
settler,  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
passions,  with  a  retentive  memory,  social 
and  friendly,  and  was  esteemed  a  father 
to  the  first  settlers.    His  house  was  al- 
ways open  to  the  poor  and  wayfaring 
man.    He  died  respected  and  lamented, 
Aug.  12th,  1834,  in  his  86th  year.  Capt 
Jedediah  Hyde,  the  first  name  on  the 
charter,  and  who  was  principally  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  it,  had  the  command 
of  a  company  in  the  revolution,  and  serv- 
ed in  the  navy.    He  was  quite  noted  for 
his  politeness  and  easy  address.    He  died 
May  89th,  1822,  in  his  86th  year.  Jabez 
Fitch,  Esq.,  one  of  the  grantees,  was  a 
man  of  sound  mind  and  extensive  reading. 
He  served  two  campaigns  in  the  old 
French  war,  held  a  commission  in  the  two 
first  campaigns  of  the  revolution,  was 
captured  by  the  British  on  Long  Island, 
and  endured  an  eighteen  months'  impris- 
onment, and  on  board  of  several  of  their 
prison  ships  experienced  sad  examples  of 
the  tender  mercies  of  that  magnanimous 
nation.    He  kept  a  narrative  while  a  pris- 
aoner,  and  a  diary  of  events  for  nearly  40 
years.    Both  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
bis  descendants.    He  wrote  moral  and  po- 
litical essays  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  occasionally  ascended  mount 
Parnassus.    He  contracted  aboard  those 
prison  ships  a  scurvy,  which  resulted  in 
an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  which  continued  as 
long  as  he  lived.    He  died  Feb.  29,  1812, 
aged  75.    At  the  time  this  town  was  set- 
tled, there  resided  here  an  Indian  and 
squaw,  named  Joe  and  Molly,  who  were 
of  much  service  to  the  first  settlers.*  This 
town  is  watered  by  the  Lamoille,  which 
crosses  the  southeast  and  southwest  cor- 
ners.   Green  river  has  its  source  from 
several  ponds  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  township.    The  streams  from  these 
ponds  take  a  southerly  course  until  uni- 
ted,— when  the  stream  takes  the  name 
of  Green  river,  veers  to  the  east,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Lamoille  in 
Wolcott.    There  are  several  saw  mills  on 
this  river  and  its  branches,  in  this  town. 
Little  North  branch  has  its  source  in 
Eden,  crosses  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
town,  enters  Johnson,  and,  after  meander- 
ing about  2  miles,  veers  to  the  cast  again, 
enters  Hydepark,  and  passes  over  falls 
where  there  is  an  excellent  place  for  ma- 

*  W«  wvre  itirniahed  by  Dr.  Jlunioon  with  wvcr- 
al  intr  renting  anecMuK*  rejecting  Joe  »nd  Molly, 
wineii  wn  aro  obliged  to  omit  for  want  of  room. 
Some  account  o r them  has,  however,  boon  giya  in 


chinery.    Here  is  a  saw  mill,  as  well  as 
at  the  northwest  corner.   There  is  Mill 
brook  and  Carter  brook  in  this  town,  be- 
side those  above  named,  on  which  there 
are  saw  mills  and  other  machinery.  There 
are  a  variety  of  soils,— the  rich  bottoms 
on  the  rivers,  the  elevated  sandy  plains, 
the  rich  loam,  and  clay  or  marly  lands! 
The  plain  lands  are  best  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  corn,  rye,  and  oats  ;  the  clay 
and  loam  to  wheat  and  grass.    The  tim- 
ber is  mostly  hard  wood,  yet  there  arc  all 
the  varieties  usual  in  the  vicinity.  There 
is  pine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ponds,  and 
formerly  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Ce- 
dar and  tamarack  swamps  abound ;  fir  is 
scattered  over  all  the  moist  lands.  There  is 
a  ridge  of  high  lands  running  northerly 
and  southerly  through  the  town.  The 
growth  is  maple,  beech,  birch,  elm,  scat- 
tering trees,  and  clusters  of  hemlock, 
and  spruce.    This  ridge  of  land  is  excel- 
lent for  wheat,  and  sure  of  a  crop.  There 
are  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  18 
ponds,  containing  from  £  to  50  acres,  be- 
side several  smaller  ones    Trout  have 
been  abundant  in  most  of  them,  but  are 
becoming  more  scarce.    Some  of  them 
have  names,  such  as  Great  pond,  Clear 
pond,  George's  pond,  Zack's  pond,  Mud 
pond,  &c.    Hydepark  village  is  situated 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  on  a 
beautiful  elevated  plain  ;  it  contains  a 
court  house,  jail,  and  jail  house,  built  in 
1836,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  at 
which  time  it  became  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Lamoille  county.    The  village  con- 
tains 2  stores,  3  taverns,  1  physician,  and 
1  Thompsonian,  several  mechanics' shops, 
and  20  dwelling  houses.    The  town  orig- 
inally contained  moose,  deer,  boars,  bea- 
ver, otter,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds 
The  rivers  and  ponds  were  plentifully 
stored  with  fish,  mostly  trout  and  suck- 
ers.   There  are  8  saw  mills  in  town,  one 
rake  factory,  at  which  there  have  been 
finished  120  dot.  in  a  year,  and  a  scythe- 
snath  factory.    There  arc  12  school  dis- 
tricts, and  10  school  houses.    Statistics  of 
|H40._-Horses,  201  ;  cattle,  1,384  ;  sheep, 
3,239  ;  swine,  864  ;  wheat,  bush.  2,185  ; 
barley,  53;  oats,  8,747;  rye,  191;  buck- 
wheat, 305 ;  Ind.  corn,  3,533 ;  potatoes, 
47,^16  ;  hay,  tons,  2,501  ;  sugar,  lbs.  32,- 
570;  wool,  7,132.  Population,  1,080.  a  h. 

Indian  River  is  n  small  stream,  which 
rises  in  Rupert,  runs  throogh  the  corner 
of  Pawlet,  and  unites  with  Pawlet  river 
in  Granville,  N.  Y.  Another  small  stream 
of  this  name  rises  in  Essex  and  falls  into 
Colchester  bay  in  Colchester. 

Ira,  a  post  town  in  the  central  part  of 
Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43*  33',  and 
long  3°  55",  and  is  hounded  east  by  Rut- 
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land  and  Clarendon,  south  by  Tinmouth, 
southwest  by  Middletown,  and  west  by 
Poultncy  and  Castleton.  It  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  running  to  a  point  towards 
the  north,  and  is  47  miles  north  from 
Bennington,  and  32  west  from  Windsor. 
This  town  was  organized  May  31,  177!*, 
and  Isaac  Clark  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same  year.  The  Baptist  church  is 
the  only  one  in  town.  It  was  organized 
in  1783,  and  Elder  Thomas  Skeels  was 
settled  over  it  on  the  25th  of  December 
of  this  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elder 
Amasa  Brown,  who  was  settled  February 
23,  1786,  and  dismissed  January  30, 1787. 
December  3,  1801,  Elder  Joseph  Carpen- 
ter was  ordained  over  this  church,  and 
continued  his  connection  with  it  till 
March  7,  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Elder  Win.  McCnller,  who  preached  here 
from  April  29,  1815,  till  the  fall  of  1819. 
Elder  Lyman  Glazier  was  ordained  over 
the  church  July  11,  1822.'  The  present 
minister  is  Elder  Elias  Hurlbut.  They 
erected  a  brick  meeting  house,  which  was 
completed  in  1822.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  this  church  in  1724 
was  140.  A  very  powerful  awakening 
commenced  here  in  November,  1808,  and 
continued  through  the  winter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  225  were  added  to  the 
Baptist  church.  Sixteen  or  17  persons 
died  here  of  the  epidemic  of  1813.  This 
township  is  considerably  mountainous. 
Bird's  mountain,  in  the  north  part,  is 
high  and  abrupt.  Ira  brook  rises  in  the 
south  part,  runs  northeasterly,  and  joins 
Furnace  brook  in  Clarendon.  Caatlelon 
river  crosses  the  township  in  a  westerly 
direction.  Mill  privileges  not  very  good. 
There  are,  in  town,  5  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  2  saw  mills  and  1  tavern. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  125;  cattle, 
703;  sheep,  6,864  ;  swine,  2!H) ;  wheat, 
bus.  580;  barley,  56;  oats,  2,305;  rye, 
571);  Indian  corn,  2,305;  potatoes,  11,510; 
hay,  tons,  1,167;  sugar,  lbs.  10,962; 
wool,  17,247.  .  Population,  430. 

Irasburgh,  a  post  and  shire  town  in 
the  centre  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  48",  and  long.  4°  42',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Orleans,  easterly  by  Barton 
and  a  small  port  of  Brownington,  south- 
erly by  Albany,  and  westerly  by  Lowell, 
Coventry  gore  and  a  part  of  Newport.  It 
lies  40  miles  northeasterly  from  Montpe- 
lier,  was  chartered,  to  Ira  Allen  and  his 
associates,  February  23,  1781,  and  con- 
tains 23,040  acres.  Ira  Allen  was  the 
principal  proprietor,  and  from  him  the 
township  derives  its  name.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  township  was  commenced  a 
little  previous  to  the  year  1800.  The 


town  was  organized  March  12,  1803,  and 
Samuel  Conant  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
In  this  town  was  found  the  shirt  of  mail 
described  in  part  second,  page  208.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat  di- 
versified  with  gentle  hills  and  vol  lies. 
The  soil  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, produces  good  crops.  Black  river 
passes  through  the  township  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  receiving  a  number  of 
small  streams,  but  its  current  is  generally 
moderate,  and  it  affords  but  few  mill  priv- 
;  ileges.  Barton  river  just  touches  upon 
I  the  eastern  corner.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  township  is  a  small  village,  con- 
taining a  court  house  and  jail,  2  meeting 
houses,  2  taverns,  2  stores,  and  ««everal 
mechanics"  shops.  Statistics  of  1840  — 
Horses,  264  ;  cattle,  1,781  ;  sheep,  3.480  ; 
swine,  6S9;  wheat,  bus.  2,129 ;  barlev, 
336;  oats,  9,120  ;  rye,  162;  buckwheat, 
1,299;  Indian  corn,  1,5529;  potatoes,  39,- 
808 ;  bay,  tons,  2,847 ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,961 ; 
wool,  7,847.    Population,  971 . 

Isle  la  Motte,  an  island  and  post  town 
in  the  western  part  of  Grand  Isle  countv, 
in  lat.  44°  57'  and  long.  3°  41',  is  bound- 
ed on  all  sides  by  lake  Champlain.  It  is 
situated  28  miles  northwesterly  from  Bur- 
lington, and  13  nearly  west  from  St.  Al- 
bans. It  was  chartered  by  this  name  to 
Benjamin  Wait  and  others,  October  27, 
1789,  containing  4,620  acres.  The  muue 
was  altered  to  Vineyard,  November  1, 
1802,  and  again  altered  to  Isle  la  Motte, 
Nov.  6,  1830.  The  settlement  of  this 
town  was  commenced  about  the  year 
|  1785.  Among  the  early  settlers  were 
Ebenezer  Hyde,  Enoch  Hall,  Wm.  Blan- 
|  chard  and  Ichabod  Fitch.  The  town  was 
organized  about  the  year  1790.  Abraham 
Knapp  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Na- 
I  thaniel  Wales  the  first  representative. 
There  are  no  streams  on  the  island.  A 
marsh  extends  across  it  from  east  to  west, 
which  abounds  with  excellent  cedar. 
The  rocks  are  limestone,  and  are  exten- 
sively quarried  for  building,  for  which 
purpose  they  answer  well.  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  school  districts,  with  a 
school  house  in  each.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  231;  cattle,  444;  sheep,  1,367; 
swine,  304  ;  wheat,  bus.  3,318;  barley, 
37;  oats,  4,616;  rye,  140;  buckwheat, 
1,415;  Ind.  corn,  1,717 ;  potatoes,  6,787 ; 
hav,  tons,  505;  sugar,  lbs.  3,141;  wool, 
2,763.    Population,  435. 

Jackson's  Gore,  united  to  a  part  of 
Ludlow,  and  formed  into  a  township  by 
the  name  of  Mount  Holly,  Oct.  31,  1792. 

Jamaica,  a  post  township  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Windham  c*ounty,  is  in 
lat.  43°  5'  and  long.  4°  IT, and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Windham  and  Londonderry, 
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east  by  Acton  and  Townshend,  south  by]  Jay,  a  township  in  the  northwest  cor- 
Wardsborough,  and  west  by  a  part  of  |  ner  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  57' 
Stratlon  and  a  part  of  Winhall.  It  lies  1  and  long.  4P  25",  and  is  bounded  north  by 
26  miles  northeast  from  Bennington  and  Sutton,  Can.,  east  by  Troy,  south  by 
32  southwest  from  Windsor.  It  was  !  Wcstfield  and  west  by  Richford.  It  lies 
chartered  November  7,  1780,  to  Samuel  j  50  miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  the 
Fletcher  and  his  associates,  and  contains  same  distance  northeast  from  Burlington 


89,017  acres.  The  settlement  was  com 
menced  about  the  same  time  by  William, 
Benjamin  and  Caleb  Howard  and  others 
from  Mendon,  Mass.,  and  other  towns  in 
its  vicinity.     The  town  was  organized 


This  township  was  granted  March  13, 
1780,  and  originally  called  Carthage.  It 
was  chartered  to  Gov.  Thomas  Chitten- 
den, November  7,  1792,  by  its  present 
name,  and  contains  2:1,040  acres.  Previ- 


Sept.  3,  1781.  William  II.  Church  was  j  ous  to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
first  town  clerk,  and  Silas  Howard,  first  ■  five  or  six  families  had  settled  in  this 
representative.  The  religious  denoinina. 1  township,  but  during  the  war  they  nearly 
tions  are  Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  all  left  it.  A  few  families  have  since  re- 
The  number,  in  each  church,  is  about  the  turned,  and  the  settlement  has  been  slow- 
same,  and  they  have  each  a  large  and  ly  advancing.  The  eastern  part  of  this 
convenient  house  for  public  worship;  that ;  township  is  handsome  level  land,  ond  the 
of  the  former,  erected  in  1808,  and  that  of  soil  good.  The  west  line  runs  nearly  its 
the  latter,  in  1817.  The  Rev.  John  Stod-  \  whole  length  on  a  very  high  mountain, 
dard  was  the  first  settled  minister.  He  ■  A  number  of  small  streams  rise  among  the 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational  mountains  in  the  western  part,  and,  run- 
church  in  1795,  and  dismissed  in  1798.  In  ning  easterly,  unite  before  they  leave  the 
September,  1815,  the  Rev.  Philip  Spaul-  township,  affording  several  very  good 
ding  was  installed  over  this  church,  and  mill  privileges.  Jay  Peak  is  a  very  lofty 
dismissed  in  1829.  The  Rev.  Samuel  summit  of  the  western  range  of  the  Green 
Kingsbury  was  settled  May  19,  18'.U,and  Mountains,  situated  in  the  southwest  cor- 
dismissed  March  5,  1833.  Elder  Simeon  j  ner  of  the  township,  and  partly  in  Mont- 
Cooinbs  was  installed  over  the  Baptist  i  gomery,  Westfield  and  Richford.  Statis- 
church  in  1803,  and  left  the  town  in  1806. \tic*  of  1^40.— Horses,  49;  cattle,  315; 
In  1812,  there  was  a  revival  of  religion,  \  sheep,  795 ;  swine,  200  ;  wheat,  bus.  885  ; 
and  about  60  were  added  to  the  two  i  barley,  53 ;  oats,  1,743  ;  rye,  123 ;  buck- 
churches.  West  river  passes  through  j  wheat,  421  ;  Indian  corn,  268  ;  potatoes, 
this   township,   and,  together  with  its  10,680;  hay,  tons,  650 ;  sugar,  lbs.  8,095 ; 


tributaries,  affords  numerous  and  excel 
lent  mill  privileges.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  broken  and  mountainous, and 
the  elevations  rocky,  but  the  soil  is,  in 
genera],  warm  and  productive.  A  range 
of  primitive  limestone  passes  through  the 
township,  from  which  lime  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  eastern  part,  where  there  is  a 
fine  locality  of  dolomite.  It  is  granular, 
flexible,  and  of  n  snow  white  color.  In  a 
vein  of  the  dolomite  is  found  the  mica- 


wool,  1,112.    Population,  308. 

Jkriciio,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  27',  and  long.  4"  4',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Underhill,  east  by  Bolton, 
south  by  Richmond,  southwest  by  Willis- 
ton,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski  river,  and  westerly  by  Essex.  It 
lies  12  miles  east  from  Burlington,  and 
26  northwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
chartered  to  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden, 


ceo  us  oxydc  of  Iron.  It  is  brilliant,  fine  and  associate?,  June  Sth,  1763,  and  origi- 
grained.and  the  particles  are  separated  by  nally  contained  27,1 10  acres.  Since  that 
rubbing  between  the  fingers.  The  prin-  time  a  small  part  of  Bolton  has  been  an- 
cipal  village  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  nexed  to  it,  and  a  new  township  formed 
the  township,  and  contains  two  meeting-  from  this  and  Williston,  by  the  name  of 
houses,  and  several  stores,  mills  and  man-  Richmond.  The  settlement  of  Jericho 
ufactonng  establishments.  They  are  sit-  was  commenced  in  1774,  by  Messrs.  Mes- 
uated  on  Bald  Mountain  brook,  near  its  senger,  Roodnnd  Brown,  with  their  fami- 
junction  with  West  river.  There  are,  in  lies,  from  the  western  part  of  Massachu- 
town,  ten  school  districts,  3  grist  and  8  setts  ;  but  the  settlement  was  mostly  aban- 
saw  mills,  2  tanneries  and  6  stores.  Sla- ;  doned  during  the  revolution.  Mr.  Brown 
tidies  of  1840. —  Morses,  246  ;  cattle,  2,-  settled  on  the  flats  near  Underhill,  on 
655;  sheep,  5,059;  swine,  901;  wheat,  what  is  now  called  Brown  s  river.  He, 
bus.  1,226;  barley,  124  ;  oats, 7,632;  rye, 1  with  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  a 
2,073;  buck-wheat,  1,118  ;  Indian  corn, 1  daughter,  and  two  sons,  remained  unmo- 
5,152  ;  potatoes,  44,680;  hay,  tons,  3,-  Jested  during  the  fore  part  of  the  revolu- 
531;  sugar,  lbs.  13,531;  wool,  8,111  .  I  tionarv  war,  and  had  made  such  improve- 
Population,  1,586.  jment  on  his  land  as  to  raise  most  of  the 
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necessaries  of  life.  In  the  autumn  of 
1781)  the  family  was  surprised  and  made 
prisoners  by  a  party  of  Indians.  At  the 
time,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Olds 
was  in  the  house,  and  made  his  escape  to 
the  Block  house  on  the  Winooski  river, 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  He  is  now 
living  in  the  town  of  Underbill.  The  In- 
dians, after  securing  their  prisoners,  kill- 
ed the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  belonging 
to  Mr.  Brown,  set  the  house  on  fire,  ami 
started  for  Montreal.  The  prisoners  suf- 
fered much  on  their  journey  through  the 
woodi,  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  the  most 
of  their  food  being  raw  bear's  meat.  On 
their  arrival  at  St.  Johns,  they  were  sold 
to  British  officers  at  $8  per  head,  and  by 
them  retained  as  prisoners  nearly  3  years, 
during  whicrh  time  they  were  compelled 
to  labor  for  their  masters,  and  allowed 
but  miserable  fare.  On  their  return  they 
were  enabled  to  keep  a  part  of  their  land 
in  Jericho,  and  by  industry  and  persever- 
ance accumulated  a  handsome  property. 
The  two  sons  settled,  lived,  and  died  on 
the  same  land  where  they  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  were  among  the  most  respect- 
able families  in  town.  Their  children 
■till  own  and  Jive  on  a  share  of  the  same 
land.  Mr  Messenger  settled  on  the  Win- 
ooski  river,  and  remained  there  until 
June,  1776,  when  Gen.  Ira  Allen  called 
on  him  to  leave  for  his  own  safety.  Mr. 
Messenger,  with  his  family  and  a  small 
•bare  of  their  effects,  in  a  canoe  belong- 
ing to  Gen.  Allen,  proceeded  down  the 
river  to  what  is  called  Huhbell's  falls,  in 
Essex,  where  they  unloaded.  Mr.  Mes- 
senger went  over  the  falls  in  the  canoe 
without  injury,  except  breaking  in  the 
bow  of  the  canoe.  He  changed  ends,  re- 
loaded, and  proceeded  to  what  has  since 
been  called  the  Lawrence  fnrm,  where 
they  stayed  for  the  night  At  the  falls  in 
Colchester  they  carried  their  load  around, 
let  the  boat  drift  over,  and  arrived  safe  at 
the  Lake,  where  an  open  boat  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  them,  with  others,  when 
they  were  transported  in  safety  to  Skenes- 
boro',  (now  Whitehall,)  and  from  thence 
to  Bennington,  and  were  there  at  the  bat- 
tle. Rachel,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Messen- 
ger, is  now  living  in  town,  aged  73,  and 
is  the  only  one  of  the  first  settlers  now 
living  here.  On  the  return  of  peace,  Mr. 
Messenger,  with  his  family,  returned  to 
Jericho  and  settled  on  his  old  place, 
where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  an  in- 
dustrious and  respectable  farmer.  The 
town  was  organized  March  22d,  1766. 
Lewis  Chapin  was  first  town  clerk,  and 
Jedediah  Lane  first  representative.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists,    Freewill  Baptists, 


Methodists,  Episcopalians,  and  Univer- 
saliau.  The  Rev.Ebenexer  Kingsbury  was 
settled  over  the  Congregational  church 
June  '-i'-'d,  1?:»1,  and  dismissed  May  loth, 
IrHlb.  Rev.  John  Denison  was  settled 
Feb.  18th,  1»W,  and  died  March  2*th, 
1*12.  Rev.  Joseph  Labaree  was  settled 
July,  lei!4,  and  dismissed  in  January, 
1811).  Rev.  Luther  P.  Blodgett  was  in- 
stalled Sept.  I Uth,  1811),  and  dismissed  in 
1826.  Rev.  Hervey  Smith  was  installed 
in  1828,  and  dismissed  in  ls3l.  Rev.  E. 
W.  Kellogg  was  installed  in  1835  or  '36, 
and  dismissed  in  18311.  Rev.  Zenas  Bliss 
was  installed  Dec.  1st,  1840,  and  is  the 
present  minister.  Elder  Ephraim  Butler 
was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  from 
about  1?<)4  to  1815.  Since  that  time  Rev. 
Mr.  Kimball,  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Spaulding,  have  each  in  tnrn  been 
settled  over  the  Baptist  ehurrh.  Elder 
Isaiah  Huntley  is  the  present  paster,  and 
has  been  settled  about  5  years.  The 
Methodist  church  hare  no  stationed  min- 
ister, but  have  regular  circuit  preach- 
ing. Rev.  James  Babbit  was  ordained 
over  the  Universalis!  Society,  and  con- 
tinued several  years.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Wallace  preached  from  1820  to  '23.  There 
were  special  revivals  here  in  the  years 
18(H),  '14,  and  '21.  There  is  a  village  at 
the  centre  of  the  town,  containing  a  good 
brick  church,  owned  by  the  1st  Congre- 
gational Society,  an  academy,  a  store,  a 
post  office,  together  with  a  number  of 
dwelling  houses,  scattered  arounda  hand- 
some common,  given  by  Lewis  Chapin, 
one  of  the  early  settlers,  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  another  flourishing  village  at  the 
corners,  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town, 
containing  2  stores,  a  tavern,  a  post  of- 
fice, a  lawyer's  office,  1  woollen  factory, 
I  grain  mill,  2  saw  mills,  and  a  meeting 
house,  built  of  brick,  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  to- 
gether. The  town  is  well  watered  with 
springs  and  brooks.  Winooski  river  wash- 
es the  southwestern  boundary.  Browne 
river  enters  the  town  at  the  northeast, 
from  Underbill,  and  runs  into  Essex.  Lit- 
tle river,  or  Lee's  brook,  so  called,  takes 
its  rise  in  the  east,  and,  running  near 
the  ceutre  of  the  town,  unites  with 
Brown's  river  at  the  village,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town.  Mill  Brook  enters  the 
township  from  Bolton,  and  runs  into  the 
Winooski  about  halfway  from  Richmond 
to  Essex.  On  all  these  streams  are  good 
alluvial  flats,  and  the  mill  privileges  are 
good,  but  the  best  and  most  numerous  are 
on  Brown's  river,  near  the  west  village. 
The  soil  and  timber  is  various  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  It  is  a  good  farming 
town,  and  well  adapted  to  raising  most 
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kinds  of  grain  and  grass.  There  are  in 
town  14  school  district!),  each  furnished 
with  a  school  house,  1  academy,  2  chur- 
ches, 2  woollen  factories,  1  grain  mill,  1 
•tarch  factory,  3  stores,  2  taverns,  3  tan- 
neries, 5  saw  mills,  one  lawyer,  3  physi- 
cians, 2  post  offices,  with  a  full  share  of 
mechanics.  Statistics  of  1640. — Horses, 
291  ;  cattle,  1,723;  sheep,  5,566;  swine, 
569;  wheat,  bush.  2,412;  oats,  8,246; 
buckwheat  557;  Ind.  corn,  4,566;  pota- 
toes, 32,322;  hay,  tons,  3,222;  sugar,  lbs. 
11,300;  wool,  13,1)15.  Pop.  1,6*4.     l.  v. 

Joe's  Brook,  or  Merrit's  River,  has 
its  source  in  Cole's  pond,  near  the  north 
line  of  Walden,  ami,  running  nearly  south 
five  miles,  falls  into  Joe's  pond  in  Cabot. 
This  pond  is  about  three  miles  long,  arid 
in  aome  places,  near  a  mile  wide,  lying 
partly  in  Cabot,  and  partly  in  Danville. 
At  the  outlet  is  a  very  considerable  fall, 
which  makes  some  of  the  best  mill  seats 
in  the  state.  From  this  pond  Joe's  brook 
takes  a  southeasterly  course  through  Dan- 
ville, and  falls  into  the  Passumpsic  in 
Barnet.  It  is,  in  general,  a  rapid  stream, 
and  furnishes  many  excellent  mill  privi- 
leges. It  took  its  names  from  Joe,  an  In- 
dian, who  formerly  hunted  on  it,  and  from 
John  Merritt,  who  made  the  first  settle- 
ment on  it,  near  its  junction  with  the  Pas- 
sumpsic. 

Jot's  Po»D.  See  Cabot  and  DantiUc. 
Johnson,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  let. 
44°  40'  and  long.  4°  19*.  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Belvidore,  easterly  by  Hyde- 
ark,  southerly  by  Sterling,  and  westerly 
y  a  part  of  Cambridge  and  a  part  of  Bef- 
videre.  It  is  situated  2d  miles  north- 
westerly from  Montpelier,  and  the  same 
distance  northeasterly  from  Burlington. 
It  was  granted,  February  27,  17e2,  and 
chartered  to  Wm.  S.  Johnson  and  others, 
January  2,  1792,  containing  23,040  acres. 
Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  from  N.  H.,  whose 
name  is  recorded  among  the  heroes  of  our 
revolution,  commenced  the  settlement  of 
this  township,  in  17d4.  During  the 
French  war,  before  the  reduction  of  Can- 
ada by  the  British,  Mr.  Eaton  passed 
through  this  part  of  the  country  and  down 
the  river  Lamoille  to  lake  Champlain,  on 
a  scout.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  he  enlisted  into  the  American 
army  under  Col.  Beedle,  and  frequently 
passed  through  this  township,  while 
scouting  between  Connecticut  river  and 
lake  Champlain  ;  and  several  time*  en- 
camped on  the  same  flat,  which  he,  after- 
words, occupied  as  a  farm,  it  being  a 
beautiful  tract  of  intervale  in  the  westerly 
part.  Like  many  other  settlers  of  this 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  encoun- 


ter.    In  indigent  circumstances  and  with 
a  numerous  family,  he  loaded  his  little  all 
upon  an  old  horse,  and  set  out  in  search 
of  that  favourite  spot  which  he  had  se- 
lected in  his  more  youthful  days  He 
had  to  travel  nearly  70  miles  through  the 
wilderness,  guided  by  the  trees  which  had 
been  marked  by  the  scouts,  and  opening 
a  path  as  he  passed  along.    He  depended, 
for  some  time,  after  he  arrived  at  John- 
son, entirely  upon  hunting  and  fishing 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
The  next  year,  a  family,  by  the  name  of 
McConnel,  and  several  others  from  N.  H., 
commenced  settlements  here,  and  soon 
after  mills  were   erected  on  the  north 
branch,  near  its  confluence  with  the  riv- 
er Lamoille.    At  this  place  are  now  in 
operation  a  stone  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill, 
fulling  mill  and  carding  machine.  Around 
these  is  a  flourishing  little  village,  con- 
taining 2  meeting  houses,  an  academy 
and  a  number  of  mechanics,  merchants, 
&c.  The  river  Lamoille  enters  this  town- 
ship near  the  southeast  corner,  and,  run- 
ning westerly  about  two  miles,  through 
a  rich  tract  of  intervale,  falls  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks  about  15  feet  in  height  into  a 
basin  below.     This  is  called  McConncTs 
falls.    Thence  it  runs  northwesterly  over 
a  bed  of  rocks,  about  100  rods,  narrow- 
ing its  channel  and  increasing  its  velo- 
city, when  it  forms  a  whirlpool  and  sinks 
under  a  barrier  of  rocks,  which  extends 
across  the  river.    The  arch  is  of  solid 
rock,  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  at  low 
water,  is  passed  over  by  footmen  with 
safety.    The  water  rises  below  through 
numerous  apertures,  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  boiling  of  n  pot.  About 
150  rods  below  this  natural  bridge,  the 
river  receives  the  north  branch,  and  ben- 
ding its  course  westerly,  leaves  the  town- 
ship near  the  southwest  corner.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  being 
thrown  into  ridges,  which  are  covered 
with  hemlock,  spruce  and  hard  wood. 
The  soil  is  a  dark,  or  yellow  loam,  mixed 
with  a  light  sand,  is  easily  tilled,  and  very 
productive.    The  alluvial  flats  are  con- 
siderably extensive,  hut  back  from  the 
river,  the  lands  arc,  in  some  parts,  rather 
stoney.     In  the  northeastern  part,  has 
been  "discovered  a  quantity  ofsoapstone. 
Clay,  of  different  colors,   and  suitable 
for  brick  and  earthcrn  ware,  is  found  in 
various  places.    The  town  contains  six 
school  districts  arid  schoolhouses,  4  stores, 
2  taverns,  2  grist,  7  saw  and  I  fulling  mill 
and  1  carding  machine,  together  with  a 
full  complement  of  mechanics.  Statistics 
of  1640. — Horses,  323;  cattle,  1,800; 
sheep,  4,1*51 ;  swine,  941 ;  wheat,  bush- 
3,144  ;  barley,  32;  oats,  6,775  ;  rye,  109; 
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Indian  corn,  2,402  ;  potatoes,  6G.405  ; 
hay,  tons,  3,  l*w  ;  sugar,  Ihs.  31,460  ;  wool, 
10,5*.">.    Population,  1,411). 

Johnson's  Goki:.  Sre  .lrton. 
Ju.mprr  Isi.a.m)  is  situated  in  lake 
Champlain,  three  miles  southwest  of  Bur- 
lington. It  contains  about  a  dozen  acres 
of  very  good  land,  tin*  general  surface  of 
which  is  elevated  30  or  40  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  surroundud  up- 
on all  aides  by  a  steep  precipitous  bank. 
It  is  composed  of  elate  rock  with  the  seams 
filled  with  cilcareous  spur, through  which 
runs  a  curious  dyke  of  trap  rock  from  1£ 
to  2  feet  wide  in  a  direction  nearly  from 
west  to  east.  A  light  house  was  built 
here  in  1*26.  [iVc  Part  //,  page  21(3  ] 
The  distance  from  the  light  house  to  the 
south  wharf  in  Burlington  is  3  miles  4* 
rods.  The  island  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  larve  quantities  of  Juniper 
(Juniperus  communin,)  upon  it. 

Kki.lyvale.  Name  altered  to  Lowell, 
Nov.  1,  1*3|.     S.e  hncrtl. 

Kr.MPTox,  a  New  York  grant,  located 
where  Orange  now  is. 

K ii. li n(;tom .  Name  altered  to  Sher- 
burne, Nov.  4,  1*<K).    Sre  Sherburne. 

Killington  Peak  is  a  summit  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  the  south  part  of 
Sherburne.  Its  height,  according  to  the 
admeasurement  of  Cupt.  A.  Partridge,  is 
3,021  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is  the 
most  northerly  of  the  two  similar  peaks 
situated  near  each  other.  The  south  peak 
is  the  highest  ;  is  in  Shrewsbury,  and  is 
Called  Shrewsbury  Peak. 

Kinci.anu,  a  New  York  grant,  located 
where  the  town  of  Washington  now  is. 
It  was  constituted  tin'  shire  town  of 
Gloucester  county,  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  and  a  log  jail  erected,  which 
gave  name  to  jail  branch  in  Washington. 

Kingston.  Name  altered  to  Granville, 
Nov.  6,  1*14.    Sre  Grnnviitr,. 

Kirry,  a  town  in  the  east  part  of  Cale- 
donia county,  is  in  lat.  44°  20'  and  long. 
5°  4",  and  is  bounded  north  by  Burke, 
northeast  and  southeast  by  Bradleyvale, 
southwest  by  St.  Johnsbury  and  west  by 
Lyndon.  It  lies  30  miles  north  from 
Newbury,  and  36  northeast  from  Mont- 
pel  ier  ;  was  granted  October  20, 17*6,  and 
chartered  to  Roswell  Hopkins,  by  the 
name  of  Hopkinsville,  October  27,  1790, 
containing  11,2<>4  acres.  Since,  2,">27 
acres  have  been  taken  from  Burke  and 
annexed  to  this  township.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  township  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1700,  by  Phinehas  Page 
and  Theophilus  Grout,  who  were  soon 
after  joined  by  Josiah  Joslin,  Jude  White, 
Jonathan  Leach,  Ebenezer  Damon,  Anti- 


pas  Harrington,  Asahel  Burt,  Jonathan 

J^ewis  and  others,  principally  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  town 
was  organized  August  20,  1807.  Jona- 
than Lewis  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and 
Theophilus  Grout  was  the  firs*  represen- 
tative. The  epidemic  of  1*13  was  very 
mortal  here,  21  dying  this  year,  many  of 
them  heads  of  families.  The  town  has 
since  been  remarkably  healthy.  A  small 
Congregational  church  was  formed  here 
about  the  year  1*12,  and  now  consists  of 
45  members.  There  are  also  some  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven,  and, 
in  manv  places,  ledgy  or  swampy.  There 
are,  however,  some  tracts  of  very  good 
land.  There  are  no  considerable  streams. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  township  is  a  snnll 
pond,  from  which  issues  a  brook,  on  which 
a  saw  mill  was  formerly  erected.  The 
town  is  well  watered  with  springs  and 
brooks.  Statistics  of  1*40. — Horses,  171 ; 
cattle,  1,061  ;  sheep,  3,287  ;  swine,  587; 
wheat,  bus.  2,370  ;  barley,  733 ;  oaU, 
7,26* ;  rve,  205  ;  buckwheat,  401  ;  Indian 
corn,  1,020;  potatoes,  20,435 ;  hay,  ton#, 
1,8*7;  sugar,  lbs.  8,142;  wool,  4,547. 
Population,  520. 

Knight's  Gore,  or  Knowltor's  Gore. 
Constituted  n  township  by  the  name  of 
Bakersfield,  October  2r>,  1702. 

K  .vowlton 's  Lake, a  considerable  body 
of  water  nearly  on  the  line  between  Brigh- 
ton and  Wenlock,  from  which  issues  the 
principal  head  branch  of  Clyde  river. 

Lamoille  Cocntv  lies  between  lat.  44? 
24'  and  44°  46"  and  long.  4°  7'  and  4°  34', 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Franklin  and 
Orleans  counties,  east  by  Orleans  and 
Washington,  south  by  Washington  and 
Chittenden,  and  west  by  Chittenden  and 
Franklin.  Its  extent  is  about  27  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  the  same 
from  east  to  west,  and  it  contains  about  420 
square  miles.  It  was  incorporated  from 
the  udjoining  counties  October  26,  1835. 
Hydepark  is  the  shire  town.  The  county 
is  watered  wholly  by  the  river  Lamoille 
and  its  branches,  and  along  this  river  ore 
some  fine  tracts  of  intervale.  No  settle- 
ments were  made  in  this  county  till  after 
the  revolution.  The  supreme  court  sits 
in  this  county  on  the  10th  Tuesday  after 
the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
county  court  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  June 
and  December.  Slutistirs  of  1840  —  Hors- 
es, 2,507  ;  cattle,  16,555  ;  sheep,  40,921 ; 
swine,  7,2*7  ;  wheat,  bus.  21,070  ;  barley, 
477  ;  oats,  70,727  ;  rye,  1 ,604  ;  buckwheat, 
7611 ;  Indian  corn,  28,483  ;  potatoes,  472,- 
563;  hay,  tons,  20,616 ;  sugar,  lbs.  205,- 
476  ;  wool,  85,505.    Population,  10,388. 

Lamoille  River  formerly  originated 
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from  a  pond  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Glover.  See  Glover.  It  is  now  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  streams  in  Greens- 
borough,  and,  after  running  southwesterly 
into  Hardwick,  pursues  a  northwesterly 
course  till  it  falls  into  lake  Charnplain,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Colchester.  This 
river  is  joined  in  Hardwick  by  a  consid- 
erable stream,  which  issues  from  Caspian 
lake  in  Greensborough,  in  Wolcott  by 
Green  river  from  Hydcpark,  in  Johnson 
by  little  North  branch,  in  Cambridge  by 
great  North  branch,  and  iu  Fairfax  by 
Brown's  river.  The  current  of  the  river 
Lamoille  is,  in  general,  slow  and  gentle 
above  Cambridge.  Between  this"  town- 
chip  and  the  lake  are  a  number  of  consid- 
erable falls.  Along  this  river  are  some 
very  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  of  inter- 
vale. It  is  not  quite  so  large  ns  the  Wi- 
nooski  and  Missisco.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Charnplain,  in  1609, 
and  called  by  him  la  mouette,  the  French 
for  mew,  or  gall,  a  species  of  water  fowl, 
which  were  very  numerous  about  the 
mouth  of  this  stream.  In  Charlevoix's 
map  of  the  discoveries  in  North  America, 
published  in  1744,  it  is  called  la  riviere  a 
la  Mouelle,  probably  a  mistake  of  the  en- 
graver in  not  crossing  the  t's.  Thus  to 
the  mere  carelessness  of  a  French  engra- 
ver are  we  indebted  for  the  smooth,  melo- 
dious sounding  name  Lamoille. 

Landorove,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  I 
lat.  43»  16'  and  long.  4"  12',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Weston,  east  by  Wes- 
ton and  Londonderry,  south  by  a  part  of 
Londonderry,  and  west  by  Peru.  It  lies 
33  miles  northeast  from  Bennington,  and  1 
70  south  from  Montpelier  ;  was  granted 
the  6th  and  chartered  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1740,  to  William  Utley  and  others, 
containing  4,646  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  by  William  Utley  and 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, in  June,  1761),  emigrants  from  Ash- 
ford,  Conn.  Mr.  Utley  had,  the  prece- 
ding year,  purchased  40  rights  of  land  in  j 
Peru,  which  was  represented  to  him,  as 
lying  westol  Andover,  and  adjoining  that 
township.  From  Chester,  where  about 
20  families  had  settled,  he  cut  his  road 
before  him,  14  miles  into  the  wilderness, 
till  he  arrived  at  a  branch  of  West  river, 
where  he  commenced  his  settlement.  For 
some  time  he  had  to  brinjr  provisions  for 
the  support  of  his  family  from  Connecti- 
cut river,  distant  about  30  miles.  Find- 
ing that  Peru  did  not  join  Andover,  and 
that  the  lands  on  which  he  had  settled,  j 
were  ungranted,  he  petitioned  the  legisla- 
ture, and  obtained  a  charter  of  them,  as 
He  died  in  March,  1790, 


aged  66  years,  and  his  widow,  in  Februa- 
ry, 181 1,  aged  86.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1800.  Daniel  Tuthill  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  David  Carpenter  first 
representative,  both  chosen  that  year. 
There  is  a  small  society  of  Methodists, 
and  a  few  of  other  denominations.  The 
streams  are  several  of  the  head  branches 
of  West  river.  Salmon  formerly  came  up 
to  this  place,  from  the  Connecticut,  and 
were  taken  with  spears.  One  was  driv- 
en on  Bhore  by  a  dog  and  caught.  An 
excellent  road,  leading  from  Chester  to 
Manchester,  passes  through  the  township, 
on  which  a  mail  stage  runs  regularly 
every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday. 
There  are  here  3  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  3  saw  mills,  1  store  and  1 
tavern.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  72; 
cattle,  555;  sheep,  I,11>1;  swine,  155; 
wheat,  bush.  320  ;  barley,  76;  oats  375 ; 
rye,  145;  buckwheat,  728;  Indian  corn, 
716  ;  potatoes,  13,550;  hay,  tons,  1,204; 
sugar,  lbs.  6,780;  wool,  2,350.  Popu- 
lation, 345. 

Laplot  River.  This  stream  rises  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Hinesburgh,  and, 
running  northwesterly  through  a  corner 
of  Charlotte,  and  through  Shelburne,  falls 
into  the  head  of  Shelburne  Bay.  It  is  a 
small  stream,  about  15  miles  in  length, 
and  affords  several  mill  Bites.  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  stream,  tra- 
dition has  handed  down  the  following  sto- 
ries.  In  the  fall  of  1775,  a  party  of  In- 
dians was  discovered,  making  their  way 
up  Shelburne  Bay,  in  their  bark  canoes. 
From  the  head  of  the  bay  they  proceeded 
about  100  rods  up  this  stream  and  landed 
on  the  west  side  ;  and,  having  drawn  their 
canoes  on  shore  and  concealed  them 
among  the  bushes,  they  proceeded  cau- 
tiously forward  for  the  purpose  of  surpri- 
sing and  plundering  the  settlement,  which 
was  about  half  a  mile  distant.  Their  mo- 
tions having  been  watched  and  the  alarm 
spread  among  the  settlers,  the  men  were 
mustered  to  the  number  of  ten,  and  a  con- 
sultation was  held  with  regard  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Concluding  that 
the  Indians,  if  vigorously  attacked,  would 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  their  canoes, 
it  was  agreed  that  three  of  their  number 
should  proceed  to  their  place  of  landing 
and  disable  their  canoes,  by  cutting  slits 
through  the  bark  in  various  places,  and 
then  conceal  themselves  near  by  and 
await  the  result ;  while  the  other  seven 
should  make  a  furious  and  tumultuous 
assault  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
commenced  their  work  of  plunder.  The 
plot  succeeded  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  The  onset  of  the 
seven,  favored  by  the  approach  of  night 
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was  made  with  so  much  show  and  spirit, 
as  to  lead  the  Indians  to  suppose  that 
they  were  assailed  by  a  force  far  superior 
to  their  own,  and  that  their  only  chance 
of  escape  consisted  in  a  hasty  retreat  to 
their  canoes.  They  accordingly  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and,  being  closely 
pursued,  when  they  reached  their  landing 
place,  they  seired  their  canoes,  hurried 
them  into  the  stream,  and  leaped  on  board 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  But  what 
was  their  surprise  when  they  found  their 
canoes  were  disabled  and  were  all  filling 
with  water !  In  this  forlorn  condition 
they  were  attacked  by  the  three  men, 
who  had  lain  concealed  on  the  bank,  and 
the  pursuing  party  soon  coining  to  their 
aid,  the  Indians  were  all  shot,  while  strug- 
gling to  keep  themselves  afloat,  or  sunk 
to  rise  no  more — not  an  individual  being 
allowed  to  escape  to  tell  to  their  kindred 
the  tale  of  wo.  This  well  contrived  and 
successful  stratagem  gave  name  to  Ijiplot 
(the plot)  River.  So  says  tradition.  An- 
other and  more  probable  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  name  is,  that,  during  tfie  co- 
lonial wars  and  before  any  settlements 
were  made  in  these  parts,  an  ambush 
was  formed  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream 
for  an  English  scouting  party  which  was 
expected  that  way,  but  the  scout  getting 
information  of  the  plot,  managed  to  sur- 
prise and  defeat  the  liers-in-wait,  and  to 
slaughter  the  greater  part  of  their  number, 
and  hence  the  name  La  Plot.  But  these 
traditions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
this  river  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from 
the  point  in  the  west  part  of  Shelburne, 
called  on  the  early  French  maps  Pointe  au 
Pldlrc  or  Plaster  Point.  It  was  formerly 
often  written  Iai  Platte. 

Leech's  Stream,  proceeds  from  n  small 
pond  in  the  north  part  of  Averill,  and  runs 
about  northeast  across  the  west  part  of 
Canaan,  and  falls  into  leech's  pond, 
which  is  about  2  miles  wide  and  3  long, 
and  lies  about  half  in  Canada  and  half  in 
Vermont.  From  this  pond  the  stream 
runs  nearly  cast  about  3  miles,  then  south- 
east into  Connecticut  river.  Its  mouth 
is  nearly  2  rods  wide. 

Leicester,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
south  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
51'  and  long.  4°  0',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Salisbury,  east  by  Goshen,  south  by 
Brandon,  and  west  by  Whiting.  It  lies 
9  miles  south  from  Middlcbury,  and  36 
southwest  from  Montpelier;  and  was  char- 
tered Oct.  20,  1761.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1773,  by  Jeremiah  Parker, 
from  Massachusetts.  The  settlement, 
however,  made  but  little  progress  till  af- 
ter the  revolution.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  1786.    Ebenerer  Child  was  first 
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town  clerk,  and  John  Smith  first  repre- 
sentative. The  Methodist  society  is  the 
most  numerous.  There  are  some  Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists,  and  Universal- 
ists.  The  principal  streams  are  Otter 
creek  and  Leicester  river.  The  former 
runs  through  the  township  near  the  west 
side,  and  the  latter  runs  across  the  north- 
west corner,  and  falls  into  Otter  creek. 
The  current  of  these  streams  is  very  slow, 
and  they  furnish,  in  this  township,  no 
sites  for  mills.  Lake  Dun  more  lies  part- 
ly in  this  township,  and  partly  in  Salisbu- 
ry. There  are  two  other  ponds ;  one,  a 
little  south  of  lake  Dun  more,  is  \  of  a  mile 
long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  called 
Little  Pond,  and  the  other,  a  little  west 
of  lake  Dunmore,  is  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  called  Mud  Pond. 
There  is  also  a  pond  east  of  lake  Don- 
more,  and  east  of  a  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  which  abounds  in  excellent 
trout.  The  other  ponds  furnish  bnll  heads, 
perch,  and  trout.  The  principal  eleva- 
tion is  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
running  through  the  eastern  part,  called 
Bald  hill.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam, 
interspersed  with  some  flats  of  clay. 
Along  the  river  are  valuable  tracts  of  in- 
tervale. In  approaching  the  mountain  to- 
wards the  east,  the  soil  becomes  harder 
and  less  productive.  Statistic*  of  1840. — 
Horses,  113;  cattle,  726;  sheep,  5,531: 
swine,  325;  wheat,  bush.  772;  oats,  3,- 
175 ;  rye,  863  ;  buckwheat,  24  ;  In.  com, 
3,321  ;  potatoes,  10,060  ;  hay,  tons,  4,600; 
sugar,  lbs.  a20.:  wool,  12,900.  Popula- 
tion, 602. 

Lemington,  a  township  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  1st.  44° 
53'  snd  long.  5°  22',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Canaan,  easterly  by  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.,  southerly  by  Bloomfield, 
and  westerly  by  Averill.  It  lies  64  miles 
northeast  from  Montpelier,  and  was  char- 
tered June  20,  1762,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlements  in  this  township 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  margin  of  Con- 
necticut river.  There  are  three  large 
brooks  running  through  the  township, 
which  arc  tributaries  to  the  Connecticut, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  cascade  of  50  feet 
The  most  northerly  of  these  streams  is 
called  Willard's  brook.  The  Monad noc 
mountain  of  Vermont  lies  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  this  township.  The  town 
is  divided  into  2  school  districts,  and  con- 
tains 2  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840  — 
Horses,  44  ;  cattle,  266  ;  sheep,  483; 
swine,  126;  wheat,  bush.  25*4 ;  barley,  65; 
oats,  1,120;  buckwheat,  1,112;  In.  corn, 
163 ;  potatoes,  7,470 ;  hav,  tons,  503 ;  su- 
gar,  lbs.  1,650 ;  wool,  757."  Population,124. 
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LEWIS  CREKK. — I  IISCOLN. 


I.O.fDONDKRRT. 


Lemonfair  River,  is  a  branch  of  Ot- 
ter creek,  which  rises  in  Whiting  and  Or- 
well,  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of 
Short" ham,  across  the  southeast  corner  of 
Br  id  port,  and  joins  Olter  creek  in  Wey- 
bridge.  There  are  some  mill  seats  near 
the  head  of  this  river,  but  it  is,  in  general, 
a  very  sluggish,  muddy  stream.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given  of  the  name 
of  this  stream.  As  some  of  the  early  set- 
tiers  were  coming  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  arrived  at  this  muddy 
stream,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  of  cross- 
ing it,  an  old  woman  of  the  company  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  a  lam-en-taM*  a  fair," 
and  this  exclamation,  contracted  into  Le- 
mon/air, became  ever  afterwards  the  name 
of  the  stream. 

Lewis,  an  uninhabited  township  six 
miles  square  in  the  northern  part  of  Essex 
county,  bounded  northeasterly  by  Averill, 
southeasterly  by  Bloomfield,  southwester- 
ly by  Wenlock,  and  northwesterly  by 
Avery's  gore.  It  was  chartered  June  20, 
1762  It  is  mountainous,  and  has  no 
streams  of  consequence,  excepting  the 
north  branch  of  Nulhegan  river  which 
crosses  the  northeast  corner. 

Lewis  Cheek  rises  near  the  north  line 
of  Bristol,  runs  north  through  the  western 
part  of  Starkshorough  and  eastern  part  of 
Afonkton,  into  Hinesburgh,  thence  west- 
erly through  the  south  part  of  Hinesburgh 
and  the  southeast  corner  of  Charlotte,  and 
falls  into  lake  Champlain  in  Ferrisburgh, 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  mouth  of 
Little  Otter  creek.  The  mill  privileges 
on  this  stream  ore  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  excellent. 

Lincoln,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  Int.  44° 
T  and  long.  4°  5',  and  bounded  north  by 
Starkshorough  and  Fnyston,east  by  Wnr- 
rcn,Bouth  by  Avcrv's  gore,  and  west  by 
Bristol.  It  lies  21  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  28  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington ;  was  granted  November  7,  and 
chartered  November  0,  17H0,  to  Benjamin 
Simonds  and  associates,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1700. 
The  first  settlers  were  mostly  of  the  de- 
nomination called  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
There  is,  at  present,  a  society  of  this  or- 
der who  have  a  house  for  public  worship. 
The  township  is  considerably  uneven. 
The  western  part  is  watered  by  New  Ha- 
ven river,  which  is  formed  here;  and  sev- 
eral small  branches  of  Mad  river  rise  in 
the  eastern  part.  The  timber  is  princi- 
pally hard  wood  with  some  tracts  of 
spruce.  The  town  is  divided  into  4  school 
districts,  and  contains  1  store  and  7  saw 
mills.    Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  155; 


cattle,  880;  sheep,  3,004;  swine,  382; 
wheat,  bu.  360;  oats,  21  of) ;  rye,  120  ;  buck- 
wheat, 137  ;  Indian  corn,  1 ,030 ;  potatoes, 
20,400  ;  hay,  tons,  65»> ;  sugar,  lbs.  20,510 ; 
wool,  0,000.    Population,  770. 

Little  Otter  Creek  rises  in  Monk- 
ton  and  New  Haven,  and  falls  into  lake 
Champlain  in  Ferrisbnrgh,  three  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  Otter  creek.  This 
stream  toward*  its  mouth  is  wide  and 
sluggish,  and  runs  through  a  tract  of  low, 
marshy  ground.  It  affords  but  few  mill 
privileges. 

Littleton.  Name  altered  to  Water- 
ford,  March  0,  1707.    See  Waterford. 

Locust  Creek  is  a  small  mill  stream 
which  rises  in  Barnard,  and  falls  into 
White  river  in  Bethel.  It  is,  in  general, 
a  rapid  stream,  and  affords  several  good 
mill  seats. 

Londonderrt,    a   post  town  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Windham  county,  is 
in  lat.  44°  7'  and  long.  4°  10",  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Weston  and  a  part  of 
Landgrove,  east  by  Windham,  south  by 
Jamaica,   and  west  by  Landgrove.  It 
lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Bennington 
and  27  southwest  from  Windsor.  This 
township  was  chartered  Feb.  30,  1770,  by 
New-York,  by  the  name  of  Kent.  In 
1773,  the  lands  were  confiscated  on  ac- 
count of  James  Rogers,  the  prineipnl  pro- 
prietor, becoming  a  tory,  and  leaving- 
the  country.    It  was  regranted  by  the 
government  of  Vermont,  March  16,  1730> 
and  chartered  to  Edward  Aiken,  April  20,, 
of  the  same  year.    In  the  years  1705  and 
07,  James  Rogers,  jr.,  petitioned  the  Le- 
gislature, and  obtained  all  the  confiscat- 
ed land,  which  remained  unsold.  The* 
settlement  of  the  township  was  commen- 
ced about  the  year  1774,  by  James  Rogers* 
S.  Thompson  and  James  Patterson,  from' 
Londonderry,  N.  H.    There  are  here  a- 
Baptist,  a  Congregational  and  a  Methodist 
church,  all  of  which  are  small.  Elder  Da- 
rid  Sweet  was  ordained  over  the  Baptist 
church  in  June,  1320.  The  Congregation- 
alists  have  a  meeting-house,  erected  in 
1313.    The  epidemic  of  1812  and  13  was 
very  mortal.  West  river  enters  the  town- 
ship from  Weston,  and  passes  through  it 
in  a  southerly  direction  into  Jamaica. 
West  river  receives  here  Winhall  river 
and  Utley  brook  from  the  west  and  a  con- 
siderable mill  streom   which  originates 
from  a  pond  in  Windham.  Mill  privilege* 
are  numerous.    In  the  south  part  is  a  bed 
of  v^ry  fine  clay     There  are  here  two 
small  villages,   tsttttistics  of  1 340. -Horses, 
|  251  ;  cattle,  2,081  ;  sheep,  4,206  ;  swine, 
706;  wheat,  bus.  1,066;  barlev,0?l  ;  oats, 
0,753  ;    rye,  1,108;    b uck- wheat,  1,030  ; 
Indian  corn,  2,164;   potatoes,  41,570; 
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hay,  tons,  3,4*22 ;  sugar,  lbs.  21,076  ;  wool, 
0,107.    Population,  1,216. 

Lo*n  Posd.    See  Glover. 

Lowell,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  47' 
and  lon<r.  4*  21',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Troy,  Westfield,  Coventry  gore  and  a 
part  of  Montgomery,  southeast  by  Iras- 
burgh  and  Albany,  southwest  by  Eden 
and  Belvidere,  and  westerly  by  Avery's 
gore.    It  lies  36  miles  north  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  42  northeast  from  Burlington. 
It  was  granted  March  5,  1787,  and  char- 
tered to  John  Kelly,  by  the  name  of  Kel- 
ly vale,  June  7,  1701,  containing  30,000 
acres.    November  1,  1831,  the  name  was 
altered  to  Lowell.    During  the  revolu- 
tionary war  Col.  Hazen,  attempting  to 
open  a  road  from  Connecticut  river  to  St. 
Johns  in  Canada,  proceeded  with  a  part 
of  his  regiment  as  far  as  this  township, and 
encamped,  for  some  days,  on  the  flat  near 
the  Missisco  river.    The  road  was  made 
passable  from  Peacham  to  this  place,  and 
was  cut  but  not  cleared  several  miles  fur- 
ther.   The   first   permanent  settlement 
was  made  here  by  Maj.   Win.  Caldwell, 
in  April,  1806.    The  town  was  organized 
March  31,  1812,  and  Abel  Curtis  was  first 
town  clerk.    Asahel  Curtis  was  the  first 
representative,  ami  Win.  Caldwell,  Ashael 
Curtis  and  John  Harding,  the  first  select- 
men.    The  first  company  of  Militia  was 
organized  in  June,  181 'J,  and  commanded 
by  Capt.  Horatio  Walker.    The  Missisco 
river  originates  in  a  small  pond  nearly  on 
the  line  between  this  township  and  Eden, 
and,  taking  a  northerly  course  and  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  considerable  tributaries, 
enters  Westfield  near  its  southeast  corner. 
Several  of  these  tributaries  are  sufficient 
for  mills,  and  the  river  is  increased  by 
them  to  considerable  magnitude,  forming 
meadows  of  considerable  extent  and  fertil- 
ity, before  leaving  the  township.  Al- 
though encompassed  by  mountains  on  all 
aides,  except  the  northeast,  much  of  the 
township  is  handsome  land,  easy  to  till 
and  generally  productive.    It  is  timbered 
mostly  with  hard  wood,  with  some  tracts 
of  spruce  and  hemlock,  and  on  the  flats 
now  and  then  a  valuable  pine.    At  the 
grist  milt  of  Asahel  Curtis  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township,  the  whole  river  pas- 
ses through  a  hole  in  the  solid  rock.  This 
natural  Bridge  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  about  ten  feet.  The 
top  of  the  bridge  is  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  under  it  the  water  is  15 
feet  deep.    A  range  of  serpentine  passes 
through  this  township  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  and  through  the  corner  of  West- 
fiold  into  Troy.    The  timber  on  this  ran^e 


is  almost  exclusively  spruce  and  hemlock. 
The  serpentine  is  accompanied  with  beau- 
tiful, precious  serpentine  and  an  abundance 
of  very  fine  asbestus  and  amianthus.  The 
river  passes  through  the  range  and  also  the 
principal  road  leading  from  Craftsbury  to 
Montreal,  near  the  centre  of  the  township, 
where  the  serpentine  forms  a  considerable 
precipice.  Near  the  line  between  Low- 
ell and  Wcstfield,  and  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  road  leading  to  Troy,  the  serpentine 
forms  another  bluff,  called  Serpentine  hill. 
At  both  these  places  asbestus  is  plenty. 
Chlorite,  and  chlorite  slate  are  common, 
and  also  an  inferior  species  of  steatite,  or 
soapstone.  Bitter  spar  of  a  fine  quality, 
talc  and  magnetic  iron  arc  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  serpentine.  Pudding  stone 
is  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Missisco  river. 
The  best  road  from  Burlington  to  Stan- 
stead  passes  through  this  town.  There 
is  a  pleasant  little  village  near  the  centre 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Hazen's 
Notch.  The  town  contains  2  stores,  I 
grist  and  3  saw  mills. — Statistics  of  lb40. 
Horses,  72  ;  cattle,  5tvl  ;  sheep,  1,1)74; 
swine,  348;  wheat,  bus.  501  ;  barley,  96; 
oats,  2,444  ;  rye,  200  ;  buckwheat,  J, 610; 
Indian  corn,  3<J7  ;  potatoes,  22,4 1 7  ;  hay, 
tons,  1,084;  sugar,  lbs.  14.635;  wool, 
2,11)7.    Population,  431. 

Ludlow,  a  post  town  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Windsor  county, 
borders  on  the  west  upon  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  contains  within  its  limits 
the  eastern  declivity  of  a  lolly  summit 
known  as  the  "Centre  Mountain."  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Plymouth,  east  by 
Cavendish  and  Chester,  south  by  Ando- 
ver  and  Weston,  and  its  western  line  pas- 
ses for  about  nine  miles  along  the  ridge  of 
highlands  which  separate  Windsor  and 
Rutland  counties,  and  form  the  boundary 
between  Ludlow  and  Mount  Holly.  The 
town  is  irregular  in  its  form,  the  greatest 
length  being  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
extreme  width  from  east  to  west,  south  of 
the  centre,  and  contains  about  30  square 
miles.  As  originally  chartered  it  embra- 
ced the  eastern  half  of  what  is  now  Mount 
Holly,  which,  with  the  eastern  half  of 
Wallingford,  was  afterwards  made  a  sep- 
arate township.  The  charter  bears  date 
Sept.  16,  1761,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
at  commencing  a  settlement  until  1784-5, 
when  Josiah  and  Jesse  Fletcher,  Simeon 
Read,  and  James  Whitney,  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts,  removed  within  the 
limits  of  the  township,  and  began  their 
clearings  upon  the  alluvial  flats  bordering 
upon  Black  River.  The  only  relics  of 
Indian  ownership  ever  discovered  within 
the  town  are  those  common  throughout 
the   ttatc.    No  remarkable    events  or 
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Iran  sactions,except  the  hardships  common 
to  the  settlers  of  every  new  country,  char- 
acterized the  early  settlement  of  this  place. 
The  settlers  were  hardy  and  industrious, 
and  the  obstacles  of  nature,  the  unbroken 
forests,  and  the  miasmas  of  a  newly  open- 
ed country  were  gradually  overcome,  un- 
til, in  1702,  the  town  was  organised,  Jes- 
se Fletcher  being  chosen  first  town  clerk, 
and  Peter  Read,  afterwards,  for  many 
years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  society,  first  representative.  There 
are  in  town  a  Congrcgationalist,  a  Meth- 
odist, a  Universalis,  and  two  Baptist  soci- 
eties. The  Congregational  was  the  ear- 
liest organised.  In  the  summer  of  the 
year  1792  it  was  first  proposed  by  some  few 
of  the  sparse  population  to  commence  a 
meeting  for  public  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  accordingly  done,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  following  winter,  when 
it  was  discontinued.  It  was  again  resu- 
med the  following  spring,  and  so  conlin. 
»ed,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter  sea- 
sons, for  several  years.  In  the  year  1803 
the  organisation  of  a  church  was  first  pro- 
posed, but  time  was  needed  for  consulta- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  a  suitable  plan, 
and  articles  of  faith,  and  it  was  not  until 
Sept.  1806,  that  its  organisation  was  com- 
pleted. It  then  consisted  of  twenty-four 
members.  They  held  monthly  conferences 
and  were  occasionally  supplied  with 
preaching  from  other  towns,  until  1810, 
when  Rev.  Peter  Rend  became  their  pas- 
tor. He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  church,  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon  in  1806,  and  in  that  capacity  con- 
ducted their  meetings  until  1808,  when 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Rutland 
Association.  From  his  ordination  in  1810 
he  continued  their  pastor  until  1826,  when 
the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign his  charge.  An  eminently  good  and 
pious  man,  his  many  virtues  and  long  life 
of  usefulness  endeared  him  as  a  father  to 
the  citisens  of  the  town,  and  the  members 
of  his  church.  The  society  occupied  for 
many  years  the  church  built  by  the  first 
settlers,  a  rough  and  old  fashioned  buil- 
ding, but  in  1839  they  erected  a  new  and 
commodious  house.  The  Baptist  church 
was  not  organized  until  1825,  although 
they  had  had  stated  meetings,  and  been 
supplied  with  preaching  for  many  years 
previous.  As  early  as  1806  there  were  in 
town  thirteen  of  that  denomination.  Their 
meetings  at  that  time  were  frequent,  and 
usually  held  in  private  houses.  They 
were  for  several  years  conducted  by  Benj. 
Pierce,  not  an  ordained  minister,  but 
whose  memory  lias  come  down  to  us  ns 
that  of  a  spirited  and  devoted,  as  well  as 
successful  preacher.     For  many 
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previous  to  their  organization  they  were 
considered  a  branch  of  the  Cavendish 
church,  and  were  supplied  with  preach- 
ing from  that  town,  although  the  mem- 
bers were  many  of  them  communicants 
with  the  churches  in  Andover  and  Ches- 
ter. At  their  organization  in  1825  they 
numbered  50  members.  The  formation 
of  the  second  Baptist  church  took  place 
in  1834,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  of  that  period.  In  1840 
they  numbered  147  members,  and  in  the 
present  year  they  have  completed  and 
dedicated  a  new  and  elegant  house  of 
worship.  The  Universale  society  was 
organized  in  1635,  and  occupy  a  very 
beautiful  church  erected  bv  them  in  1^36. 
In  addition  to  the  houses  of  worship  above 
mentioned,  there  is  one  in  town  erected 
in  1819  as  a  union  house,  and  owned,  as 
were  the  first  churches  in  nearly  every 
town,  in  common  by  the  different  denomi- 
nations. 

The  Black  River  Academy,  a  literary 
institution,  chartered  by  the  legislature  in 
1835,  is  located  here.  The  building  occu- 
pies a  commanding  situation  near  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  for  beauty  of 
prospect  is  unrivalled  by  any  place  in  the 
vicinity.  A  very  respectable  apparatus 
is  attached  to  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to  stand 
among  the  first  of  the  academical  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  A  town  library  has 
been  commenced  by  the  public  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  numbering  now  about 
300  volumes.  The  town  is  divided  into 
15  school  districts,  each  provided  with 
convenient  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  schools. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  of 
Black  river,  and  in  1837  numbered  765 
inhabitants.  It  contains  4  stores,  doing 
the  business  of  the  town,  and  of  an  exten- 
sive section  of  country  centering  here, 
2  large  woollen  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, a  grist  and  saw  mill,  mechanics  to 
snpply  the  population  of  many  miles 
about,  and  nearly  100  dwelling  houses. 
There  is  another  small  village  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  containing  a  comb  man- 
ufactory, doing  a  flourishing  business,  a 
mill  for  grinding  whetstones,  and  several 
mechanics. 

Black  river  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  has  many  valua- 
ble mill  seats ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  widens  into  four  large  basins, 
the  largest  in  Ludlow  being  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  one  mile  in  diameter,  known  as 
the  Ludlow  and  Plymouth  ponds.  In  the 
north  west  corner  of  the  town  is  the 
"Tiney  pond,"  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  nearly  half  a 
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mile  in  diameter.  No  stream  supplies  it, 
but  a  small  rivulet  passes  from  it,  tumb- 
ling from  one  rock  to  another  in  its  rug- 
ged course,  until,  after  passing  half  a 
mile,  it  empties  into  tbe  largest  Ludlow 
pond.  The  only  fish  it  contains  is  that 
commonly  called  the  horn  pout.  There 
is  another  large  collection  of  water  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  and  several  ex- 
tensive bogs  upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
now  presenting  only  a  surface  of  mud, 
covered  many  feet  deep  with  most,  but 
evidently  once  the  bed  of  mountain  ponds. 
These  bogs  afford  the  botanist  many  rare 
and  curious  varieties  of  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. The  soil  upon  the  river  is  alluvial, 
and  throughout  the  town  is  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  for  grazing  and  cultivation. 
The  timber  is  mostly  hard  wood,  the  va- 
rieties of  maple,  beech,  birch  and  ash. 
The  declivity  of  Centre  mountain  abounds 
in  spruce  and  hemlock,  and  the  two  high- 
est of  the  table  lands  in  town  were  found 
at  its  first  settlement  heavily  wooded  with 
a  growth  of  pine  of  tbe  largest  size.  The 
prevailing  rock  is  mica  state,  and,  imbed- 
ded in  masses,  or  forming  independent 
boulders,  are  found  tbe  white,  ferrugi- 
nous and  smoky  quartz,  black  and  green 
hornblende,  and  steatite,  with  localities 
of  ligniform  asbestos,  its  strands  from  12 
to  24  inches  in  length,  plumbago,  galena, 
and  garnet.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  are  quarries  of  the  carbonate  min- 
gled with  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  con- 
taining beautiful  specimens  of  calcareous 
spar.  In  the  eastern  border  is  a  lofty 
range  of  serpentine,  containing  the  harder 
varieties  of  asbestos,  talc  and  hornstone, 
and  forming,  near  the  line  of  Cavendish, 
that  most  beautiful  variety  of  marble 
known  by  the  name  of  the  verd  antique. 
Limestone  and  serpentine  mingle,  and 
produce  every  possible  shade  of  green, 
from  the  lightest  grass  to  an  almost  per- 
fect black,  and  these  shades  running  into 
each  other  in  a  most  pleasing  and  appar- 
ently never  ending  variety.  By  the  per- 
severance and  energy  of  Mr.  I.  Hills, 
quarries  have  been  opened,  and  tables, 
fire-places,  and  other  articles  produced 
which  bid  fair  to  rival  the  productions  of 
any  state.  This  range  of  serpentine  un- 
doubtedly once  formed  the  eastern  barrier 
of  a  large  body  of  water,  whose  waves 
rolled  over  the  central  pact  of  Ludlow, 
and  all  that  portion  of  Plymouth  extend- 
ing from  the  line  of  Ludlow  to  the  source 
of  Black  river.  That  such  a  collection  of 
water  once  existed,  and  that  it  was 
drained  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  ser- 
pentine range  through  a  long  course  of 
years  is  evident  from  traces  of  the  action 
of  water  upon  the  rocks,  many  feet  above 


I  their  present  level  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  from  the  successive  tiers  of 
alluvial  table  lands,  which,  at  different 
heights,  and  successively  increasing  dis- 
tances from  the  river,  now  furnish  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  town.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  village  is  a  curious 
elevation  of  earth,  whose  formation  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
at  this  point  two  streams  once  mingled 
their  waters  in  the  lake,  forming  an  eddy, 
and  depositing  the  gravel  and  soil  which 
the  full  and  spring  rains  would  loosen 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  And,  in  fact, 
the  conformation  of  the  country  about 
shows  that  once  a  stream  came  from  tbe 
northwest,  in  what  is  now  the  channel  of 
Black  river,  and  another  from  the  south, 
between  the  range  of  •*  Centre"  and 
u  South  mountains"  and  "  Bear  hill,"  in 
what  is  now  the  channel  of  "Jewell 
brook"  so  called,  and  mingled  their  wa- 
ters at  this  very  point.  This  elevation, 
called  in  common  parlance  the  "Hog 
back,"  is  about  75  feet  in  height,  40  rode 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  with  just 
thickness  enough  from  north  to  south  to 
admit  a  narrow  foot  path  upon  its  sum- 
mit, and  aa  steep  as  the  earth  and  stones 
will  lie,  while  .on  every  side  it  stands  per- 
fectly detached  from  tbe  neighboring 
hills,  and  surrounded  by  alluvial  flats. 
Its  composition  is  earth,  pebbles,  and 
small  stones,  all  rounded  evidently  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  without  any  of  the 
angular  points  and  aharp  corners  found 
on  Htones  freshly  detached  from  their  na- 
tive ledge,  and  arranged  in  regular  strata 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  earth, 
sand  and  pebbles,  dipping  at  an  angle 
corresponding  with  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
Below  Duttonsville,  in  Cavendish,  three 
miles  below  the  point  where  the  serpen- 
tine range  crosses  the  stream,  is  anoth- 
er of  those  rocky  barriers  which  once 
dammed  up  the  waters  of  Black  river. 
The  water  has  there  worn  its  bed  an  hun- 
dred feet  deep  through  cliffs  of  mica  slate, 
for  nearly  a  mile,  leaving  traces  of  its 
tremendous  effort  in  the  huge  and  dis- 
jointed masses  of  rock,  the  ragged  and 
overhanging  cliffs  which  •  present  them- 
selves upon  both  sides  of  its  channel 
throughout  the  whole  course: — while, 
commencing  at  the  head  of  the  present 
rapids,  and  passing  off  southerly  through 
a  portion  of  Chester  into  Springfield, 
through  what  is  now  the  gulf  road,  to  the 
latter  town,  are  traces  of  tbe  ancient  bed 
of  the  river,  consisting  of  cliffs  and  large 
masses  of  stone,  worn  deep  in  various 
places,  and  presenting  large  and  numer- 
ous cavities,  evidently  the  result  of  the 
action  of  pebbles  whirled  by  the  eddies  of 
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the  stream.  The  highest  of  the  table 
lands  in  Ludlow,  of  which  there  are  three 
elevations,  waa  undoubtedly  formed  by 
the  lake  while  in  its  original  form  ;  and 
the  successive  disruptions  of  the  serpen- 
tine  range,  before  mentioned,  and  the 
barrier  at  the  bead  of  Dutton's  falls, 
would  eaaily  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  two  lower  tiers. 

Iron  ore  of  the  purest  kind,  and  equal 
to  the  Franconia  ore,  has  been  found  on 
"Bear  Hill,"  a  lofty  eminence  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town ;  and,  min- 
gled with  the  common  ore,  are  found 
manses  of  the  native  magnet,  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  specular  and  micaceous 
ozydea,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  On 
the  serpentine  range,  in  the  south  east 
corner  of  the  town,  are  found  masses  of 
chlorite,  containing  the  magnetic  oxyde 
of  iron  in  handsome  octaedral  chrystais. 
Separate  them  from  their  bed,  and  the 
magnet  of  Bear  Hill  will  pick  them  up  in 
any  quantity.  Isolated,  but  most  elegant 
specimens  of  cacholong,  amethyst,  and 
epidote  in  chrystais,  have  been  also 
found. 

Bears  are  still  common  upon  the  moun- 
tain :  deer  are  occasionally  aeen ;  the 
wolf  and  wild  cat,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
the  settlement,  abounded  in  the  forests, 
and  the  otter  in  the  streams.  The  woods 
are  still  well  stored  with  game  of  the 
smaller  kinds,  and  the  ponds  and  brooks 
are  the  resort  of  6shermen  for  miles.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.— Horses.  277 ;  cattle,  1,906; 
sheep,  4,861  ;  swine,  603 ;  wheat,  bus. 
1,335 ;  barley,  93 ;  oaU,  7,821 ;  rye,  583 ; 
buckwheat,  643 ;  Indian  corn,  3,060 ;  po- 
tatoes, 23,626;  hay,  tons,  3,600;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,154  ;  wool,  9,069.  Population,  i:«33. 

Oct.,  1841.  p.  t.  w. 

Lvwexburoh,  a  post  town  in  Essex 
county,  is  in  lat.  44°  28'  and  long.  5°  15', 
containing  46  square  milea.  It  lies  45  miles 
east  northeast  from  Montpelier,  is  bound- 
ed northwest  by  Victory,  northeast  by 
Guildhall,  southeast  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, southwest  bv  Concord,  and  is  opposite 
to  Dal  ton,  in  N.  H.  It  was  chartered 
July  5,  1763,  and  granted  to  David  Page, 
Jonathan  Grout  and  others.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  precise  time  when  the 
first  settlement  of  this  town  was  com- 
menced. The  settlement  which  was  be- 
gun in  the  lower  part  of  Guildhall  about 
the  year  1764  waa  long  thought  to  be  in 
this  township  ;  and  one  of  the  farms,  ly- 
in  a  bow  of  Connecticut  river,  which  was 
first  occupied,  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
'*  Lunen burgh  farm."  This  town  was 
probably  settled  as  early  as  1770,  and  was 
organized  "at  a  meeting  of  the  major 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  Sept.  11,  1781." 


H '  N  F.  N  B  L'  KG  H . 


David  Hopkins  was  first  town  clerk.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The 
Congregational  church  in  Lunenburgh 
waa  organized  in  1802,  and  then  consist- 
ed of  16  members.  The  male  members 
of  the  society  for  settling  and  supporting 
a  minister  of  this  order,  amounted  to  26, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  they 
settled  the  Rev.  John  Willard  for  their 
pastor.  He  continued  his  connexion  with 
them  till  the  spring  of  1822,  but  did  not 
preach  constantly  during  several  of  the 
last  years.  On  the  16th  of  July  of  this 
year,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Anson  Hub* 
bard,  who  was  dismissed  July  6,  1825, 
and  was  succeeded  January  10,  1827,  by 
Jeremiah  Glines,  the  present  minister. 
Their  meeting  house  wns  erected  about 
1769.  The  Rev.  E.  L.  Clark  is  minister 
of  the  Baptist  society,  and  the  Rev.  E. 
Petingill  of  the  Methodist.  The  latter 
built  a  house  of  worship  in  1839.  The 
Baptists  also  erected  a  small  meeting- 
house many  years  ago.  The  dysentary 
was  very  mortal  here  in  1822,  as  was  the 
canker  rash  in  1832.  Some  part  of  this 
township  is  extremely  stoney,  particu- 
larly the  southwestern,  next  to  Concord, 
where  the  ground  is  almost  wholly  cover- 
ed with  detached  rolling  masses  of  gray 
granite.  The  earth  to  a  considerable 
depth  appears  to  be  a  diluvial  formation, 
consisting  of  rounded  masses  of  granite 
imbedded  in  clay  and  gravel.  The  north 
eastern  part  is  loss  stoney  and  presents  a 
valuable  farming  country,  particularly 
the  flats  along  the  river,  which  arc  a  deep 
alluvial  deposit  and  very  productive. 
The  timber  is  generally  hard  wood.  The 
road  from  Danville  to  Guildhall  passes 
through  this  town.  Connecticut  river 
waters  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  near  the  south  corner  com- 
mences the  Ftfteen  mile  falls.  Its  other 
waters  are  A'eal's  pond  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  which  is  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  jYeal's  branchy 
which  passes  through  it,  and  Catboio 
branch  which  rises  in  Guildhall  and  runa 
through  the  east  corner  into  Connecticut 
river.  These  are  both  considerable  mill 
streams.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious 
and  enterprising.  The  town  is  divided 
into  11  school  districts,  which  are  furnish- 
ed with  school  houses.  There  are  2  stores, 
1  tavern,  1  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  1  foi- 
ling mill,  1  carding  machine, 2  tanneries, 
1  starch  factory,  2  clover  mills,  dec. — 
Statistics  of  1740. — Horses,  '125;  cattle, 
1,888;  sheep,  3,549;  swine,  917;  wheat, 
bush.  3,308;  barley,  462;  oats,  11,960; 
rye,  761;  buckwheat,  1,086;  Indian 
corn,  1,628;  potatoes,  61,630 ;  hay,  tons, 
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3,558;  .agar,  lbs.  lb\2A0>  wool,  6,147. 
Population,  1,130. 

Lutteri.oh.  Name  altered  to  Albany, 
Oct.  30,1315.    See  Albany. 

Lvhuom,  a  post  township  in  Caledonia 
county,  ia  situated  in  lat.  44°  22'  and 
long.  4"  58',  containing  23,040  acres,  or 
36  square  miles.    It  is  34  miles  northeast- 
erly from  Montpelier,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Sutton  and  Burke,  ea»t  by  Kir- 
by,  south  by  St.  Johnsbury  and  west  by 
Wheelock.    This  town  was  surveyed  be- 
fore any  of  the  towns  around  it  and  was 
laid  exactly  square.    Hence  ita  regularity 
and  the  irregularity  of  those  adjacent.  It 
was  granted  Nov.  2,  and  chartered  Nov. 20, 
1780,  to  Jonathan  Arnold  and  hit  asso- 
ciates.   The   settlement  of  the  town 
was  commenced  by  Daniel  Cahoon,  jr. 
in  April,  1788.    He  continued  here  with 
several  workmen  till  the  ensuing  fall, 
when  he  returned  to  Windham,  N.  H. 
his  former  place  of  residence,  to  pass  the 
winter.    In  the  spring  he  again  returned, 
and  several  others  began  settlements.  In 
March,  1791,  there  were  six  or  seven 
families  in  town  and  several  young  men 
without  families  had  commenced,  so  that 
on  th  4th  day  of  July,  1791,  the  town  was 
organized  and  the  first  town  officers  elect- 
ed.   On  the  20th  June,  1792,  there  were 
30  legal  voters  in  town.    From  this  time 
for  a  number  of  years  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  was  very  rapid.    Daniel  Ca- 
hoon, jr.  the  first  settler,  deceased  June 
11,  1793,  and  was  the  first  person  who 
died  in  the  town.   The  Methodist  church 
in  this  town  is  much  the  most  numerous. 
The  other  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized Nov,  30,  1817;  settled  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel G.  Tenney,  June  29,  1825,  who  was 
dismissed  Jan.  19, 1831  ;  settled  the  He  v. 
Amos  Blanchard,  Jan.  9,  1833,  who  was 
dismissed  in  1736,  and  settled  the  Rev. 
Win.  Scales,  jr.  the    present  minister 
Dec.  27,  1837.    This  church  consists  of 
96  members.    Of  the  other  denomina- 
tions we  have  no  particulars.  Pussump- 
sic  river  waters  this  town.    It  crosses  the 
north  line  of  Lyndon  150  rods  from  the 
northeast  corner,  and  runs  a  southwest- 
erly course  till  it  has  passed  the  centre  of 
the  town  100  rods ;  thence  southeasterly 
about  two  miles,  and  thence  southerly 
till  it  crosses  the  south  line  of  the  town, 
two  miles  west  of  the  southeast  corner. 
Its  average  width  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  southerly  is  about  125  feet.  The 
.principal  tributaries  which  it  receives  in 
Lyndon  are  the  North  branch,  Miller's 
river,  South  branch  and  Hawkins' brook, 
all  of  which  are  sufficiently  large  for 


mills.  At  the  Great  fall*  in  the  Pas- 
sumpsic,  near  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
the  water  descends  about  65  feet  in  the 
distance  of  30  rods.  At  the  Utile  falls 
one  mile  above,the  water  descends  18  feet, 
affording  excellent  situations  for  mills  and 
water  machinery.  4  Agaric  mineral  is 
found  in  this  township,  forming  the  bot- 
tom of  two  ponds  of  several  acres  in  ex- 
tent. It  is  white  and  soft,  soils  the  fin- 
gers and  may  be  used  instead  of  chalk, 
which  it  resembles,  but  ia  much  less  com- 
pact. It  has  been  employed  for  all  lbs 
purposes  to  which  Spanish  white  isspplt- 
ed;  and,  also,  for  white-washing.  The 
thickness  of  the  beds  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.'  Lyndon  is  a  very  valuable 
township.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  free 
from  stone,  easy  to  cultivate  and  very 
productive.  At  "  Lyndon  Corner  "  is  a 
neat  and  pleasant  village  containing  an 
academy,  meeting- houses,  Ac.  and  there 
is  a  meeting-house  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  are  4  stores,  8  saw,  2  grist 
and  1  fulling  mill,  and  2  tanneries.  Stm~ 
tistics  of  1840. — Horses,  546;  cattle, 
3,359 ;  sheep,  8,786;  swine,  1,931  ;  wheat, 
bush.  3,370 ;  barley,  655  ;  oats,  35,37b ; 
rye,  155;  buck-wheat,  3,350;  Indian 
corn,  7,277,  potatoes,  113,934;  hay,  tons, 
6,015  ;  sugar,  lbs.  68,364  j  wool,  15,850. 
Population,  1,753. 

Mad  River,  rises  in  Avery's  gore,  runs 
north  into  Warren,  thence  northeasterly 
through  Waitafield  and  falls  into  the  Wtn- 
ooski  in  Moretown,  receiving  in  is  course 
a  great  number  of  small  tributaries.  It  is 
a  rapid  stream  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and 
affords  a  number  of  good  sites  for  milk. 
Its  length  is  about  fO  miles. 

Maidstone,  a  township  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat.  44Q  30' 
and  long.  5°  19',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Brunswick,  easterly  by  Connec- 
ticut river  which  separates  it  from  North- 
umberland, N.  H.  southerly  by  Guildhall 
and  a  part  of  Granby,  and  westerly  by 
Ferdinand.  It  lies  53  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier  and  was  chartered  Oct. 
12,  1761,  containing  17,472  acrea.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  was,  probably, 
commenced  about  the  year  1770,  but  the 
population  has  remained  nearly  the  same 
since  the  year  1791.  This  township  is 
watered  by  Paul's  stream,  which  runs 
through  the  north  part,  and  by  Maidstone 
lake,  which  is  three  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  lying  in  the  western  part 
and  discharging  its  waters  into  Paul's 
stream.  The  settlement  here  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  margin  of  Connecticut 
river,  along  which  a  road  passes  through 
the  township.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses 
77;  cattle,  476;  sheep,  1,413; 
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305  -,  wheat,  bush.  853 ;  barley,  283 ;  oats, 
3,955;  rye,  151);  buck- wheat,  1,061); 
Indian  corn,  962;  potatoes,  15,310;  hay, 
tons,  863 ;  sugar,  lbs.  11,200;  wool,  3,356. 
Population,  271. 

Manchester,  a  post  and  half  shire 
town  in  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
10'  and  long.  4°  1',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Dorset,  east  by  VYinhall,  south  by  Sun- 
derland and  west  by  Sandgatc.  It  is  22 
miles  north  from  Bennington,  48  from 
Troy  and  32  south  from  Rutland.  It  was 
chartered  Aug.  11, 1761,containing  about 
40  square  miles.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  in  1764  by  Sam- 
uel Rose  and  others  from  Dutchess  coun- 
ty , N .  Y .  The  town  was  organized  in  1766, 
and  Stephen  Mead  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  first  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1778,  by  Gideon  Ormsby  and 
Stephen  Washburn.  The  religious  soci- 
eties are  OongregatioimliBts,  Baptists  and 
Epicopalians.  The  two  former  have  been 
under  the  care  of  successive  pastors  from 
an  early  period,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  particulars.  The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Congregational  church  is  the 
Rev.  James  Anderson.  The  Episcopal 
church,  called  Zion's  Church,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  state.  In  Oct.  1782,  24 
persons  here  united  in  inviting  the  Rev. 
Gideon  Bostwick  to  the  care  of  the  par- 
ish. The  Rev.  James  Nichols  and  the 
Rev. Daniel  Barber  were  also  early  minis* 
ters.  From  1802  to  1825  the  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Bronson  officiated  half  the  time,  and 
from  1825  to  '33,  the  whole  time,  when  he 
resigned  and  left  the  diocese.  The  Epis- 
copal church  was  built  in  1821,  at  the  vil- 
lage called  Factory  Point.  The  ministers 
since  1833,  have  been  the  Rev.  Freeman 
Lane,  Rev.  A.  H.  Cull,  and  Rev.  John 
T.  Sabine,  who  is  the  present  rector. — 
Communicants,  35.  There  are  here  four 
practising  physicians  and  four  attorneys. 
The  principal  stream  is  the  Battenkill, 
which  rises  in  Dorset  and  runs  through 
the  township  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
It  receives  here  as  tributaries,  Lye  brook, 
Bourne  brook,  Glebe  brook,  and  Mill 
brook .  These  streams  afford  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  mill  privileges.  The  hab- 
itable parts  of  this  township  lie  between 
the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Equinox  mountain  on  the  west.  The 
latter  is  the  highest  summit  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  is,  according  to  the 
the  admeasurement  of  Capt.  A.  Partridge, 
2915  feet  above  the  site  of  the  court- 
house in  Manchester  sooth  village,  and 
3706  feet  above  tide  water.  Through  the 
east  part  of  the  township  runs  a  range  of 
granular  quartz  from  north  to  south.  Con- 
tiguous and  parallel  to  this  on  the  west  is 


a  range  of  transition  granular  lime  rock, 
and  here  ore  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
beautiful  white  marble,  $50,000  worth  of 
which,  is  an u ally  exported.  The  most  in- 
teresting minerals  are  calcarious  spar,  sta- 
lactites, mica,  feldspar,  and  specular  oxyde 
of  iron.  On  the  farm  of  J.  S.  Petibone, 
is  an  extensive  bed  of  agaric  mineral  and 
calcarious  tufa.  The  soil  is  various,  be- 
ing primitive,  diluvial  and  alluvial.  The 
diluvial  beds  of  sand  are  of  great  val- 
ue in  the  sawing  and  manufacture  of 
marble.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Equinox 
mountain,  upon  a  farm  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Hon.  Richard  Skinner,  is 
a  cavern,  which  has  been  explored  sever- 
al rods  in  different  directions,  hut  its  ex- 
tent has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  There 
are  two  pleasant  villages  called  the  north 
or  Factory  Point,  and  south  village.  The 
south  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
elevated  ground.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  jail 
erected  in  1787  in  connexion  with  a  court 
house,  an  academy,  built  in  1818,  an  ele* 
gant  brick  court-house  built  in  1822,  a 
meeting  house,  the  Burr  seminary,*  sev- 
eral stores,  taverns,  mechanics'  shops,  dec-. 
The  town  is  divided  into  ten  school  dis- 
tricts, with  school  houses.  There  are  4 
stores,  1  grist  and  12  saw  mills,  1  woollen 
factory,  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of 
1840— Horses,  320;  cattle,  1,351  ;  shcep» 
7,989;  swine,  691;  wheat,  bush.  1,481; 
oats,9,145  ;  rye,l  ,083 ;  buck-wheat,  2,073 ; 
Indiancom,  5,764  ;  potatoes,  30,567 ;  hay, 
tons,  3,553  ;  sugar,  lbs.  34,950;  wool, 
23,010.   Population,  1,590. 

Mansfield,  a  township  in  the  south 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  443  29* 
and  long.  4  "*  13',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Sterling,  easterly  by  Stow,  south- 
erly by  Bolton,  and  westerly  by  Underbill. 
It  is  situated  20  miles  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  the  same  distance  east 
from  Burlington  ;  was  chartered  June  8, 
176H,  containing  23,040  acres.  Nov.  15, 
1839,  the  western  part  of  this  township 
was  annexed  toUnderhill.  In  the  year  1800 
this  township  contained  12  inhabitants. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  n  short 
time  previous  The  eastern  part  of  the 
township  adjoining  Stow,  is  an  excellent 
tract  of  land,  and  to  this  the  settlement 
is  confined.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
township  is  very  mountainous  and  inca- 
pable of  ever  being  settled.  The  eastern 
part  is  watered  by  two  considerable 
branches  of  Waterbury  river.  The  town  is 
organized  and  has  been  several  years  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
highest  land  in  the  state  is  in  this  town, 
the  highest  summit,  called  the  Chin,  be- 
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ing  near  the  northwest  corner.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  37 ;  cattle,  402;  sheep, 
870  ;  swine,  190 ;  wheat,  bush.  623 ;  bar- 
ley, 12 ;  oats,  528 ;  rye,  88 ;  Indian  corn, 
372  ;  potatoes,  10,810 ;  hay,  tons,  699  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  4,700;  wool,  1,027.  Popula- 
tion, 223. 

Mamsfibld  Mountains,  extend  through 
the  township  of  Mansfield  from  north  to 
south.  They  belong  to  the  western  range 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  exhibit  some 
of  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  state.  From 
a  distance,  these  mountains  are  thought  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  face  of  a  man 
lying  on  his  back ;  and  hence,  the  two  moat 
prominent  summits  are  denominated  the 
JS'ose  artd  the  Chin.  The  Chin  is  the  high- 
est land  in  Vermont,  according  to  Capt. 
A,  Partridge's  admeasurement,  and  is 
4,279  feet  above  tide  water.  The  height 
of  the  Nose  above  tide  water  is  3,983  feet. 
According  to  the  trigonometrical  meas- 
urements of  E.  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the 
height  of  the  Chin,  is  4,359  4eet,  and  of 
Camel's  Hump,  4,220.  See  Diagram, part 
J,  page  3. 

Marlborough,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  1st.  42° 
53'  and  long.  4°  26',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Newfane  and  a  part  of  Dover,  east  by 
Brattleboro'  and  a  part  of  Duminerston, 
south  by  Halifax,  and  west  by  Wilming- 
ton. It  lies  24  miles  east  from  Benning- 
ton and  44  miles  southwest  from  Windsor. 
The  township  is  6  miles  square.  It  was 
chartered  April  29,  1751,  but  the  charter 
was  forfeited  in  consequence  of  not  com- 
plying with  its  requisitions.  The  propri- 
etors urged  as  a  reason  for  their  neglect 
the  intervention  of  the  Indian  and  French 
war,  and  succeeded  in  getting  their  char- 
ter renewed  by  the  same  authority,  New 
Hampshire,  Sept.  21,  1761.  The  charter 
was  given  to  one  Timothy  Dwight,  and 
his  associates,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
its  vicinity.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  spring  of  1763,  by 
Abel  Stockwell,  from  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Thomas  Whitmore,  from  Mid- 
dletown,  Ct.  Whitmore  came  in  by  the 
way  of  Halifax,  and  settled  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  and  Stockwell  by  the 
way  of  Brattleboro',  and  settled  in  the 
eastern  border.  These  families  spent  near- 
ly a  year  in  town,  and  endured  many 
hardships,  without  any  knowledge  of  each 
other,  each  considering  his  own  the  only 
family  in  town.  Whitmore  brought  his 
provisions  from  Deerfield,  Mass.,  on  bis 
back,  distance  from  20  to  30  miles.  Mrs. 
Whitmore  spent  most  of  the  winter  of 
1765  alone,  her  husband  being  absent  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  as  a  tinker. 
Mrs.  Whitmore  was  very  useful  to  the 


settlers,  both  as  a  nurse  and  a  midwife. 
She  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
frequently  travelled  through  the  woods  on 
snow  shoes,  from  one  part  of  the  town  to 
another,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  relieve 
the  distressed.  She  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  87  years,  officiated  as  midwife  at 
more  than  2,000  births,  and  never  lost  a 
patient.  The  first  town  meeting  on  rec- 
ord was  held  May  8,  1775,  and  William 
Mather  was  the  first  town  clerk.  Anoth- 
er meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  to  know  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  the  impending  war 
with  Great  Britain.  At  this  meeting  they 
passed  the  following  resolutions :  "  Re- 
solved, We  will,  each  of  us,  st  the  expense 
of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, unite  and  oppose  the  last  cruel, 
unjust  and  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  passed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue,  &c.  Resolved-,  We  will 
be  contented  and  subject  to  the  Hon.  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  all  things  which  they 
shall  resolve  for  the  peace,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  American  colonies."  When 
the  news  of  the  Lexington  battle  reached 
here,  several  young  men  shouldered  their 
guns  and  hastened  to  the  field  of  action. 
In  1777,  Capt  Francis  Whitmore  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at 
Windsor,  and  in  1778  Dr.  Samuel  King 
was  sent  as  the  first  representative  to  the 
legislature,  which  met  that  year  at  Wind- 
sor. The  Congregational  church  in  this 
town  was  organized  by  Rev.  Joseph  Ly- 
man, D.  D.,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 
1776.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  nine  male 
and  eight  female  members.  On  the  9th 
nf  December,  1778,  the  Rev.  Gershom  C. 
Lyman,  D.  D.  was  ordained  and  settled 
over  this  church  and  society,  be  having 
preached  here  about  one  year  before  this 
time.  Mr.  Lyman  continued  ably  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  office  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  April, 
lr*13,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
35th  of  his  ministry.  In  his  last  sickness 
he  was  an  example  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation, and  died  in  the  full  faith  of  that 
gospel  which  he  had  preached,  and  in  the 
full  assurance  of  a  happy  immortality. 
Rev.  Ephraim  H.  Newton  was  then  set- 
tled over  the  church  and  society,  and 
continued  until  about  the  year  1833. 
Since  that  time  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Pitman, 
Rev.  Josiah  Peabody,  and  Rev.  Elisba 
Smith,  have  been  their  ministers  at  differ- 
ent times ;  the  latter  being  their  present 
minister.  The  first  meeting  boose  was 
built  in  1779.  The  Congregational ists 
erected  a  new  meeting  house  in  1820.  In 
1622  the  old  meeting  house  was  taken 
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down,  and  a  commodious  town  house  erec- 
ted.   There  is  also  a  respectable  Baptist 
church  and  society,  partly  in  this  town 
and  partly  in  Newfane.    A  Baptist  meet- 
ing house  was  built  here  in  1815.  Rev. 
Phinehas  Howe  is  their  pastor.  The  Uni- 
versalists  convene  at  the  town  house,  and 
hove  preaching  some  part  of  the  time,  from 
ministers  abroad.    Centre  mountain  is  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  is  so  called  on 
account  of  its  being  situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township.    Allen's  pond  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  town,  is  about  1£ 
mile  long  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide.    South  pond,  in  the  south  part,  is 
about  the  same  size.    It  is  watered  by  the 
went  branch  of  West  river,  Whetstone 
brook,  and  Green  river,  which  rise  here 
and  afford  several  valuable  mill  seats. 
The  only  mill  privilege  which  is  perma- 
nent through  the  year,  is  on  the  outlet  of 
South  pond.    On  this  stream  is  situated 
the  fulling  mill  and  carding  machine  own- 
ed by  Dan  Mather,  Esq.,  also  the  mill 
for  manufacturing  starch,owned  by  Messrs 
Cotton  and  Dan  Mather,  Esqrs.  The  soil 
is,  in  general,  rich  and  deep,  and  produ- 
ces good  crops  of  grass,  rye,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  flax,  potatoes,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  various  wild  fruits.    In  1838 
the  females  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  making  clo- 
thing to  send  to  foreign  nations,  and  in 
1841)  they  also  formed  themselves  togeth- 
er and  purchased  a  library,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  minds  by  reading  mor- 
al and  religious  books.    Each  of  said  soci- 
eties succeeded  very  well,  and  probably 
much  good  will  arise  therefrom.  The  tim- 
ber is  beech,  birch,  maple,  bass,  spruce, 
oak,  hemlock,  pine,  fir,  ash,  and  cherry. 
The  minerals  are  sulphur,  serpentine,  gar- 
nets, steatite  of  different  varieties,  clay, 
aulphuret  of  iron,  and  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per-   There  are  some  springs  impregna- 
ted with  sulphur  and  iron.  Sometime 
since  there  was  a  stone  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  in  the 
abape  and  form  of  a  tapping  iron,  which 
id  supposed  was  dropped  by  the  Indians 
when  the  town  was  nothing  but  a  wilder- 
ness, and  before  it  was  inhabited  by  white 
people.    During  the  year  1780  the  inhab- 
itants, in  this  vicinity,  were  in  continual 
apprehension  of  a  hostile  visit  from  the 
Indians  and  tories,  and  meetings  were 
held  to  concert  measures  for  the  common 
safety,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  that  ev- 
ery able  bodied  man  should  hold  himself 
in  constant  readiness  to  defend  the  settle- 
ments.   On  the  eve  of  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  same  year,  after  a  clear  and 
pleasant  day,  a  violent  snow  storm  com- 
menced, and  this  evening  Mr.  Stockwell, 
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of  this  town,  received  a  letter  from  Col. 
Sargeant,  of  Brattleboro',  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves  a- 
gainstthelndiansand  tories,who had  reach- 
ed Newfane.*  Chs.  Phelps,a  lawyer  from 
Hadley,  Mass.,  moved  into  town  in  1764, 
and  his  was  the  third  family  here.  During 
the  controversy  with  New  York,  bis  son 
Timothy  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  About  the  year  1768,  two 
young  women,  of  Irish  descent,  by  the 
name  of  McLaughlin,  came  to  this  town, 
and  resided  with  Mr.  W.  Clark.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  one  of  them  went 
out  towards  evening,  after  the  cow,  and 
was  probably  lost,  and  perished  in  the 
wooda,  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  as  she 
never  was  afterwards  heard  of.  In  1769 
and  '70,  Col.  Wm.  Williams,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Bennington  battle, 
moved  from  Northboro',  Mass. ,  accompa- 
nied by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Whitney  and  his 
two  brothers,  Samuel  and  Jonas,  from 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.  The  latter  has  been 
a  representative  of  the  town  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  seven  years,  32  years 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  47  years  a  dea- 
con of  the  church,  and  now  resides  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.  In  1770,  the  settle- 
ment was  considerably  augmented  by 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  about  this  time  meetings 
were  established  for  religious  worship,  but 
they  had  no  preaching  in  town  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1771  the  Rev.  Abner 
Reeve,  of  Brattleboro',  married  the  first 
couple  (Perez  Stockwell  and  Dinah  Fay) 
in  this  town.  James  Ball  died  here  in 
December,  1762,  aged  26.  This  was  the 
first  death  known  to  occur  in  town.  The 
same  year,  Col.  Williams  erected  a  saw 
mil],  which  was  the  first  mill  built  in 
town.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Whitney  was  a 
celebrated  hunter.  In  1773  he  killed  a 
bear,  a  little  west  of  this  township,  which 
weighed,  after  being  well  dressed,  466 
pounds.  Of  bears  and  deer,  Capt.  Whit- 
ney killed  more  than  100  of  each.  He 
also  killed  one  moose  and  14  wolves. 
Rev.  Abner  Reeve  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon ever  preached  in  town  in  1774,  from 
Mark  xvi.  15.  The  first  physician  in  town 
was  Samuel  King.  The  following  are 
those  who  have  since  practised  here,  viz: 
Docts.  Morgan,  Wood,  Torrey,  Baldwin, 
Percival,  Taylor,  Greenleaf,  Ransom, 
Smith,  Pulsipher,  and  Ebenezer  Tucker. 
The  latter  has  practised  in  town  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  has  had  great  success. 
A  stage  runs  through  this  town  daily 

*  For  l be  particulars  respecting  this  alarm,  lee 
Part  2d,  p.  70,  and  alto  article,  Athena,  Part  third' 
There  ii  a  discrepancy  in  the  Mates, but  both  uodoubl- 
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from  Brattleboro'  to  Wilmington.  There 
are,  in  town,  13  school  districts  and  13 
Bchool  houses,  9  saw,  2  grist  and  1  foiling 
mill,  1  carding  machine,  I  store,  1  tan- 
nery, 2  wheelwrights,  3  blacksmiths  and 
9  shoemakers.  Statistics  of  1 840. — Hors- 
es, 201  ;  cattle,  2,067  ;  sheep,  3,025 ; 
■wine,  936;  wheat,  bus.  857;  barley, 
438;  oats,  5,040  ;  rye,  911 ;  buckwheat, 
171  ;  Indian  corn,  2,982;  potatoes,  51,- 
648  ;  hay,  tons,  3,695  ;  sugar,  lbs.  23,545; 
wool,  8,439.  Pop.  1,027.  J.w.cew.s.N. 

Marshfielo,  a  post  township  in  the 
east  part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  19'  and  long  4°  38*,  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Cabot,  easterly  by  Peacham 
and  Harris'  gore,  southerly  by  Plainfield, 
and  westerly  by  Calais  and  a  part  of 
Montpelier.  It  lies  12  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and  16  miles  southwest 
from  Danville.  This  township  was  gran- 
ted to  the  Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indians, 
October  16,  1782,  and  chartered  to  them 
June  22,  1790,  containing  23,040  acres. 
The  township  was  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians by  Isaac  Marsh,  Esq  ,  of  Stockbridge 
Mass.,  from  whom  the  town  derives  its 
name,  for  140/.  lawful  money,  and  was 
deeded  to  him,  July  29,  1789.  The  deed 
was  signed  by  18  Indians,  who  were  then 
residents  of  New  Stockbridge,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  N.  Y.  The  improvements 
were  commenced  here  in  the  spring  of 
1790,  by  Martin  and  Calvin  Pitkin  from 
East  Hartford,  Conn.  They  left  the  town 
in  the  fall,  and  returned  again  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  accompanied  by  Gideon 
Spencer.  Thus,  they  continued  to  spend 
the  summer  here,  and  abandon  the  town- 
ship in  the  winter  till  1794.  This  year, 
Caleb  Pitkin,  Gideon  8pencer  and  Aaron 
Elmore  moved  their  families  here  in  the 
winter,  while  the  snow  was  more  than 
four  feet  deep.  In  the  summer  they  were 
joined  by  Ebenezer  Dodge  and  family. 
John  Preston  Davis,  son  of  Ebenezer 
Dodge,  was  born  September  17,  of  this 
year,  and  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
March  1,  1795,  Joshua,  Stephen  and  Na- 
thaniel Pitkin  and  Solomon  Gilman  mo- 
ved into  town.  At  this  time,  there  were 
five  families,  consisting  of 20  persons  here. 
The  town  was  organized,  March  10,  1800. 
Stephen  Pitkin  built  the  first  saw  mill, 
in  1802,  and  the  first  grist  mill  in  1818. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
Christians.  Elder  John  Capron  of  the 
Christian  order  is  the  only  resident  min- 
ister. A  union  meeting  house  was  built 
here  in  1826.  There  are  in  town  7  per- 
sons over  85  and  one  over  97  years  old. 
Winooski  river  runs  through  the  town- 
ship in  a  southerly  direction,  and  is  the 


only  stream  of  consequence.  The  sur- 
face of  this  township  is  very  uneven. 
That  part  of  it  west  of  the  river  is  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is 
good.  East  of  the  river  the  timber  con- 
sists principally  of  evergreens,  and  the 
surface  is  broken,  wet  and  stoncy.  The 
eastern  part  is  considerably  unsettled. 
This  town  is  watered  principally  by  Wi- 
nooski river.  In  this  stream  is  here  a 
fall,  said  to  be  500  fset  in  the  distance  of 
30  reds.  A  good  view  of  it  may  be  had 
from  the  road  leading  from  Marsh  field  to 
Cabot,  and  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller.  In  the  northeast  part  of 
the  town  is  a  considerable  natural  pond. 
The  rocks  are  principally  slate  and  gran- 
ite. In  the  north  part  of  the  town  is  a 
small  village, containing  a  meeting  house, 
I  tavern,  1  store,  1  saw  and  1  grist  mill, 
1  clover  mill,  and  1  clapboard  and  shingle 
machine.  There  are  in  town  13  school  dis- 
tricts, 1 1  school  houses,  1  grist,  1  clover 
and  6  saw  mills,  and  1  carding  machine. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  227;  cattle, 
2,187;  sheep,  4,863;  swine,  525;  wheat, 
bus.  2,351 ;  barley,  93 ;  oats,  14,466 ;  rye, 
451  ;  buckwheat,  1,477  ;  Ind.  corn,  3jHr2  ; 
potatoes,  50,256 ;  hay,  tons,  3,966 ;  sucar, 
lbs.  14,790;  wool,  6,731.     Pop.  1,156. 

Mahvis's  Gore,  annexed  to  the  east 
part  of  Highgate,  October  23,  1806. 

McIndoks  Falls,  a  considerable  fall  in 
Connecticut  river  at  the  head  of  boat  nav- 
igation on  that  stream,  and  opposite  the 
southeast  corner  of  Barnet. 

McQuam  Bay,  a  large  open  bay  in  the 
western  part  of  Swanton. 

McQvam  Crete,  a  small,  sluggish 
creek- connecting  Missisco  river  with  Mc 
Quam  bay,  and  separating  Hog  Island 
from  the  main  land. 

Meow  a  r.  Parker's  gore  was  annexed 
to  this  township,  November  7,  1804,  and 
the  whole  incorporated  into  a  township 
by  the  name  of  Parkerstown.  See  Parkers- 
town. 

Memfhremaooo  Lake,  is  30  miles  in 
length,  and  two  or  three  miles  wide.  It 
lies  mostly  in  Canada,  only  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  the  south  end  extending  into  Ver- 
mont. This  lake  is  situated  about  half 
way  belween  Connecticut  river  and  lake 
Champlain,  and  that  part  within  this  state 
lies  between  the  towns  of  Derby  and 
Newport.  A  bay  extends  south  into  Or- 
leans. This  lake  covers  about  15  square 
miles  in  Vermont,  and  receives  from  this 
state  Clyde,  Barton  and  Black  river.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  discharged  to  the 
north  by  what  is  called  Magog  Outlet,  in- 
to the  river  St.  Francis,  and  through  that 
into  St.  Peter  s  lake,  about  15  miles  below 
the  month  of  the  river  Richelieu.  Up- 
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on  the  west  tide  of  a  email  uninhabited 
island  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Fitcha 
Bay,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  Cana- 
da line,  is  a  considerable  quarry  of  novae 
ulite  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Magog 
Oil  Stone."  The  vein  of  novaculite  is 
from  two  to  eight  feet  wide  where  it  has 
been  quarried,  and  the  length  of  the  quar- 
ry is  several  hundred  feet.  It  is  situated 
beneath  a  cliff,  and,  at  the  top,  is  inter- 
spersed  with  quartz.  The  vein  of  novac- 
ulite runs  parallel  with  the  cliff  and  lake 
shore,  and  is  so  low  that  it  is  usually  over- 
flowed by  the  rising  of  the  lake  in  spring 
and  autumn.  Large  quantities  of  the 
"  Magog  Oil  Stone"  have  been  prepared 
for  use  and  vended  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Indian  words  from 
which  the  name  of  this  lake  was  derived, 
were  Mem-oloio-bovque,  signifying  a  largo 
expanse  or  water.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  lake  the  country  is  beautiful,  with  an 
easy,  rich  soil ;  on  the  west  it  is  broken, 
and  less  productive. 

Mcnoom,  a  township  in  Rutland  coun- 
ty, is  in  1st.  43°  37*  and  long.  4°  10',  and 
is  bounded  northerly  by  Chittenden,  east- 
erly by  8herburne,  southerly  by  Shrews- 
bury, and  west  by  Rutland.  It  lies  47 
miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and  25 
northwest  from  Windsor.  It  was  char- 
tered to  Joseph  Banker  and  others,  Feb. 
23,  1781,  by  the  name  of  Medway.  Park- 
er's gore  was  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole 
incorporated  into  a  township  by  the  name 
of  Parkerstown,  Nov.  7,  1804;  and  Nov. 
6,  1827,  the  name  was  altered  to  Men- 
don.  The  town  was  organized  March  11, 
1 H06,  and  John  Page  was  first  town  clerk. 
This  township  lies  mostly  on  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  much  of  it  is  high  and 
cold  land,  and  incapable  of  settlement. 
There  are  some  good  farms  along  the 
western  border,  and  good  grazing  land 
in  other  parts.  The  turnpike  from  Bethel 
to  Rutland  passes  through  this  township ; 
also  the  direct  road  from  Woodstock 
through  Bridge  water,  to  Rutland.  The 
town  contains  3 saw  mills  and  1  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  107;  cattle, 
526;  sheep,  1,731  ;  swine,  221  ;  wheat, 
bus.  385;  oats,  1,949;  rye,  266;  buck- 
wheat, 188;  Indian  corn,  1,658;  potatoes, 
7,897;  hay,  tons,  1,013;  sugar,  lbs.  11,- 
961  ;  woof,  4,533.    Population,  545. 

M fruit's  Rivr.R.    See  Joe's  brook. 

Middi-xburt,  a  post  and  shire  town  in 
Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  and  long  3° 
57',  and  is  bounded  north  by  New  Haven 
And  Bristol,  east  by  Ripton,  south  by 
Salisbury,  and  west  by  Cornwall  and 
Weybridge.  It  lies  33  miles  south  from 
Burlington,  31  in  a  right  line  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  80  north  from  Ben- 
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nington.    It  was  chartered  Nov.  2, 1761, 
and  now  contains  about  24,000  acres.  The 
first  clearing  was  commenced  by  Col. 
John  Chipman,  in  1766,  on  the  north 
bank  of  Middlebury  river,  where  the  west 
and  centra  road  from  Salisbury  now  unite. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  dwelling-house 
in  the  state,  on  the  west  side  of  the  monn- 
tains,  north  of  Manchester,  distant  60 
miles  from  Middlebury.    The  prospects 
were  so  discouraging  that  Mr.  C.  soon  re* 
turned  to  Connecticut  and  did  not  visit 
the  township  during  the  seven  succeeding 
years.  In  1773,  Col.Chipman  and  the  Hon. 
Gamaliel  Painter,  from  Salisbury,  Ct.  de- 
termined to  risk  their  all  in  effecting  a  set- 
tlement of  this  township.  They  came  into 
the  town  inMay  of  this  year  with  their  fam- 
ilies,and  threw  up  a  small  log  hut  for  a  shel- 
ter from  the  weather.    Benjamin  Smalley 
had  previously  commenced  and  built  a  log 
house,  which  was  the  first  house  built  in 
town.   Chipman  located  himself  on  the 
lot  which  he  had  commenced  clearing 
seven  years  before,  and  Painter  erected 
his  habitation  near  the  road  leading  to 
Salisbury,  on  the  west  bank  of  Middle- 
bury river,  near  a  spot  of  alluvial  land, 
which  bad  been  an  Indian  encampment. 
On  this  spot  are  found  numerous  articles 
of  Indian  manufacture,  such  as  arrows, 
hammers,  &o.  some  being  made  of  flint, 
others  of  jasper.    A  pot  composed  of  sand 
and  clay,  of  curious  workmanship  and 
holding  about  20  quarts,  was  dug  up  here 
nearly  entire  in  1820.    During  the  year 
1773,  the  number  of  families  was  incrra*- 
ed  to  six  or  seven,  and  four  more  joined 
the  settlement  the  succeeding  year,  one 
of  which  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek,  which  was  then  Cornwall.  Before 
the  revolutionary  war  there  were  13  fam- 
ilies within  the  charter  limits  of  Middle- 
bury, and  8  others  in  that  part  oi  Corn- 
wall which  was  afterwards  annexed  to 
Middlebury.    In  June  1776,  all  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Foot  and 
Benj.  Smalley,  left  the  town,  and  these, 
after  being  pillaged  by  the  Indians,  left 
in  September,  but  returned  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  remained  till  tHb  spring  of 
1778.    The  Indians  frequently  visited  the 
place  in  the  absence  of  the  settlers,  and 
destroyed  or  carried  off  all  the  moveable 
property  which  fell  in  their  way.  In  1783, 
Smalley,  Thayer,  and  Jonathan  Chipman 
returned  with  their  families.    They  were 
followed  by  eight  or  nine  families  the  next 
year,  and  by  several  more  the  succeeding 
year.    The  first  rhild  born  here  was  a  sou 
of  Eleazer  Hlawson  in  December  1773,and 
the  first  person  who  died  was  Zerah  Smal- 
ley, who  died  in  December  1776,  aged 
18.    In  1784  Daniel  Footerected  a  build- 
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inir  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  for  a 
•aw  and  grist  mill,  both  of  which  went  in- 
to operation  the  next  year,  and  in  1787 
ho  united  the  two  sides  of  the  river  by  a 
bridge.  The  first  saw  mil!  was  erected  in 
1774  on  the  east  side  or  the  creek,  by  Ab- 
isha  Washburn.  The  first  house  was 
built  within  the  present  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage in  1783  by  John  H.  Johnson  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  the  second  in 
1787  by  Simeon  Dudley  on  the  east  side. 
The  latter  was  soon  after  burnt.  The 
early  settlers  were  mostly  from  Connec- 
ticut. Middlebury  was  constituted  a 
Bhire  town  in  1791,  and  the  court-house 
was  erected  in  1796.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized March  29,  1786,  and  Joshua  Hyde 
was  first  town  clerk.  The  congregation- 
al church  in  this  town  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 5, 1790,  and  at  first  consisted  of 
seven  male  and  five  female  members.  On 
the  1 1th  of  November  of  the  same  year 
the  ohurch  was  placed  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnet,  who  was 
dismissed  March  31,  1795.  The  Rev.  T. 
A.Merrill  was  settled  over  the  church, 
December  19,  1805,  and  is  their  present 
pastor.  A  meeting  house  was  soon  after 
erected,  78  by  58  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
a  bell  procured  for  it  in  18*21.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
vivals of  religion  and  the  numbers  added 
to  this  church  at  the  several  periods.  The 
first  was  in  1801,  when  the  church  was 
increased  from  30  to  80  members.  In 
1806  and  7, 122  were  added,  in  1809  and 
10,  112,  in  1812,  35,  in  1816  and  17, 140, 
and  in  1821,  100.  Since  1821  there  have 
been  several  other  revivals,  particularly 
in  1825, 1830,  1834  and  1839.  The  total 
number  of  members  admitted  to  this 
church  from  the  time  of  its  organization 
up  to  June  1840, 1,318.  The  number  of 
resident  members  at  that  time  was  515. 
A  inethodist  class  was  formed  in  this  town 
in  1809.  They  erected  their  first  house 
of  worship  in  1812.  Their  present  house, 
69  by  45  feet,  was  finished  in  1838.  This 
church  consists  of  240  communicants,  and 
is  constantly  supplied  by  a  stationed 
preacher.  The  Baptist  church  was  or- 
ganized Dec.  10,  1809.  Their  first  pastor 
was  the  Ri*v.  Nathaniel  Hendrick,  from 
1810  to  1817,  second,  Rev.  Isaac  Buck- 
land,  from  1818  to  1820.  Since  1820  they 
have  been  supplied  by  temporary  engage- 
mentH.  Their  house  of  worship  is  65  feet 
bv  32,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
66.  The  Episcopal  church,  by  the  name 
of  St.  Stephen  s  Ckurrh,  was  organized 
December  5,  1810,  the  ministers  of  which 
have  been  Rev.  P.  Adam*,  from  1811  to 
1814:  Rev.  S.  S.  Saffnrd,  1814  to  1816; 
Rev.  Geo.  Leonard,  1817;  Rev.  B.  B. 
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Smith,1824  to  1888 ;  Rev .8. A. Crane,  1831 
to  1835  ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Crane,  1835  to  1637 ; 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hoit,  1837  to  1838 ;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Diller,  1838,  and  is  the  present  rector. 
Their  church,  which  is  of  stone,  72  feet 
by  52,  was  finished  in  1837.  Communi- 
75.  A  Roman  Catholic  church,  64  by  44 
feet,  was  built  here  in  1840.  The  only 
streams  of  consequence  in  this  township, 
are  Otter  creek,  which  runs  through  the 
western  part,  and  Middlebury  river, which 
runs  through  the  south  part  into  Otter 
creek.  At  Middlebury  village  are  some 
of  the  best  mill  privileges,  and  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  state.  This 
township  is  very  level,  excepting  a  strip 
of  one  mile  wide  along  the  east  side,which 
extends  on  to  the  Green  Mountains.  Sep- 
arate from  the  Green  Mountains,  Mount 
Ncbo  or  Chipman's  hill  is  the  most  con- 
siderable elevation  and  is  439  feet  above 
the  level  of  Otter  creek  below  the  falls. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  township  in  ar- 
able and  fertile  land,  producing  good 
crops  of  grain  and  grass.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  small  patches  which  consist 
of  a  stiff*  clay,  and  are  not  so  productive. 
The  clay  here  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
therefore  unsuitable  for  making  brick. 
The  bricks,  when  burnt,  are  handsome, 
but  when  they  are  moistened  the  lime 
slacks  and  they  crumble  to  pieces. — Spe- 
cimens of  schorl,  garnet,  hornblende  and 
jasper  are  occasionally  found.  Nearly  on 
the  line  between  this  township  and  Salis- 
bury, is  a  bed  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron, 
connected  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
is  thought  to  exist  in  large  quantities  and 
has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  magnetic' 
needle.  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is 
also  found  in  several  places,  but  not  plen- 
tifully. Calcareous  tufa  is  found  two  miles 
eastof  the  village,  and  epidote  on  Mount 
Nebo.  Limestone  suitable  for  making 
lime  is  found  in  nil  parts.  A  bed  of  mar- 
ble, extends  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  township,  and  shows  itself  above  the 
surface  in  more  than  a  hundred  different 
places.  The  marble  was  discovered  in 
1804  by  the  Hon.  E.W.  Judd,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  it  was  commenced  in  1806,  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  machinery  is 
propelled  by  water  and  puts  in  motion  65 
saws.  In  1809  the  "  Middlebury  Marble 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated. In  the  years  1809  and  '10,  20,000 
feet  of  marble  slabs  were  sawn  at  this 
manufactory,  amounting  to  $11,000.  The 
'marble  is  quarried  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  manufactory  and  is  of  various  col- 
ors. Since  the  company  was  incorpor- 
ated the  annual  amount  of  the  manufac- 
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tares  of  this  article  has  been  from  $6,000  { 20'  and  long.  4°  22',  and  is  bounded  north- 
to  $8,000.  The  water  in  this  township,  is  erly  by  Worcester,  easterly  by  Montpe- 
generally  hard,  unsuitable  for  washing,  lier,  southerly  by  More  town,  from  which 


and  many  kinds  of  cookery.    A  mile  and 
a  half  east  from  the  meeting-house  is  a 
spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  slightly 
chalybeate.     Middlebury  village  is  situ- 
'  ated  on  both  sides  of  Otter  creek  at  Mid- 
dlebury  falls.    The  latitude  of  the  court- 
house here,  according  to  Prof.  Hall,  is  43° 
49'  51"  and  its  longitude  73°  10'  15"  west 
from  Greenwich.    In  1703,  all  th:;  build- 
ings  in  this  Tillage  amounted  to  62,  the 
most  of  which  were  built  of  logs.  In 
1813,  they  amounted  to  346, 146  of  which 
were  dwelling-houses.    In  1822,  the  total 
number  of  buildings  was  604,  196  being 
dwelling-houses,  6  of  brick,  the  rest  of 
wood.    The  number  has  since  been  great- 
ly increased.    The  public  buildings  are  5 
churches,  3  college  edifices,  an  academy, 
court-house  and  jail.   There  are  14  mer- 
cantile stores,  2  woollen  and  1  cotton  fac- 
tory, a  great  variety  of  other  machinery 
and  a  large  number  of  mechanics'  shops, 
embracing  all  such  as  are  usually  found 
in  country  villages.    There  is  another 
thriving  little  village  called  East-Middle- 
Awry,  situated  on  Middlebury  river.  It 
contains  a  store,  several  mills  and  shops, 
and  many  enterprising  mechanics.  Mid- 
dlebury has  been  somewhat  distinguished 
for  its  literary  institutions.    An  account 
of  Middlebury  College  has  already  been 
given  in  part  second,  page   152.  The 
other  institutions,    besides  elementary 
schools,  are  an  academy  and  female  sem- 
inary.   Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  470  ; 
cattle,  3,820  ;  sheep,  20,400 ;  swine,  1,828; 
wheat,  bush.  2,310  ;  oats,   10,625;  rye, 
920  ;  buck- wheat,  794  ;  Indian-corn,  7,500; 
potatoes,  23,023 ;  hay,  tons,  8,900 ;  sugar, 
lbs    1,200;   wool,    52,300.  Population, 
3,161. 

Middlebury  River,  rises  in  Hancock, 
passes  through  Ripton,  and  directing  its 
course  westerly,  mingles  its  waters,  in 
the  south  part  of  Middlebury,  with  those 
of  Otter  creek.  The  turnpike  from  Ver- 
gennes  to  Bethel  is,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  built  on,  or  near,  one  of  the 
hanks  of  this  stream,  which  presents  to 


it  is  separated  by  Winooski  river,  and 
westerly  by  Waterbury.    It  lies  30  miles 
east  from  Burlington,  and  was  chartered 
June  8,  1763,  containing  23,200  acres. 
Mr.  Thomas  Mead  was  the  first  settler  of 
this  township,  and  also  the  first  settler  of 
Washington  county.    He  began  improve- 
ments in  Middlesex  in  1781  or  't;2,  and 
the  next  year  moved  his  family  here  from 
Chelmsford,  Moss.  Mr.  Harrington  mov- 
ed his  family  into  town  the  year  following, 
and  two  Messrs.  Putnams  the  year  after. 
The  town  wss  organized  about  the  year 
1788.    Mr.  Wilson  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  the  Hon.  Scth  Putnam  was  first  rep- 
resentative.   There  is  a  small  Method- 
ist and  Freewill  Baptist  society  here,  and 
someCongregationalistsand  t'niversalists. 
There  have  been  no  very  remarkable  in- 
stances of  longevity.  Mrs.  M'Elroy,  died, 
here  in  1822,  but  little  short  of  100  years 
of  age.    The  south  part  oi  this  township 
is  watered  by  Winooski  river,  which  fur- 
nishes here  one  of  the  best  stands  for  mills 
in  the  county.    The  north  branch  of  this 
river  runs  across  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  township.    There  are  also  several 
brooks  on  which  saw-mills  are  erected. 
The  township  is  uneven,  but  the  only 
mountain  of  consequence  lies  along  the 
line  between  Middlesex  and  Waterbury, 
and  is  called  the  Hogback.    The  timber 
is  such  as  is  common  to  the  mountain 
towns,  and  the  soil  generally  good.  There 
are  some  fine  intervales  along  the  river, 
but  the  flats  are  not  extensive.  The  chan- 
nel worn  through  the  rocks  by  Winooski 
river,  between  this  township  and  More- 
town,   is  a  considerable  curiosity.  It 
is  about  30  feet  in  depth, 60  in  width,  and 
80  rods  in  length,  the  rocks  appearing 
like  a  wall  upon  each  side.    Over  this 
chasm  a  bridge  is  thrown,  which  is  per- 
fectly secure  from  floods.    But  little  is 
yet  known  of  the  mineralogy.    Some  fine 
specimens  of  rock  crystal  have  been 
picked  up.    On  the  bank  of  the  Winooski 
river  at  the  falls,  near  the  middle  of  the 
south  line  of  the  township  is  a  flourishing 


the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  number  of  high-  little  village,  containing  a  handsome  meet- 


ly romantic  prospects.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  contiguous  to  this  stream, 
after  it  leaves  the  mountain,  is  alluvial, 
and  there  are  some  small  patches  of  allu- 
vial land  among  the  mountains.  The 
length  of  this  stream  is  about  14  miles, 
and  it  affords  several  mill  privileges. 

Middle  H  ero.— Name  altered  to  Grand 
Isle,  Nov.  ft,  1810.    See  Grand-Isle. 

Middlesex,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  1st.  44« 


ing  house,  a  post-office,  I  store,  1  tavern, 
1  grist,  1  oil  and  1  saw-mill.  Statistics 
of  1840. — Horses,  225  ;  cattle,  1,018; 
sheep,  3,829 ;  swine,  344  ;  wheat,  bush. 
2,182  ;  barley,  510;  oats,  11,227;  rye, 
483;  buck- wheat, 893;  Indian -corn, 3,708; 
potatoes,  32,395  ;  hay,  tons,  3,206 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  18,117;  wool,  5,045.  Population, 
1,279. 

Middletown,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
western  part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
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43°  28'  and  long.  3°  57',  and  is  bounded 
northwesterly  by  Pouttney,  northeast  by 
Ira,  southeast  by  Tinrnouth,  and  south- 
west  by  Wells.    It  lies  70  miles  south 
from  Burlington  and  41  north  from  Ben- 
nington.   This  township  was  formed  by 
taking  3,510  acres  from  the  northwest 
part  of  Tinrnouth,  6,118  from  the  north- 
east part  of  Wells,  2,388  from  the  south- 
east part  of  Poultncy,  and  1,825  from  the 
southwest  part  of  Ira,  making,  in  the 
whole,  14,841  acres.    It  was  called  Mid- 
dletown  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  formed,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  four  towns  which  bound  it.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  and  mills 
were  erected  a  short  time  before  the  revo- 
lution, by  Thomas  Morgan  and  some  oth- 
ers.   Mr.  Morgan  is  now  living  at  the 
advanced  age  of  1*4,  and  is  the  oldest  per- 
son in  town.  The  settlers  moved  back  to 
Connecticut  during  the  war,  but  returned 
again  as  soon  as  it  was  over.    The  town 
was  organized  in  1786,  and  Joseph  Rock- 
well was  first  town  clerk.  There  are  here 
three  religious  societies,  Congregational- 
ism, Baptists  and  Methodists.    The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  about 
1784.  The  Rev.  Henry  Bigelow  was  set- 
tled over  it  from  Sept.  18,  1805,  till  his 
death  June  26,  1832,  and  the  Rev.  Guy 
C.  Sampson  from  Feb.  18,  1834,  to  July 
15,  1835.    The  Rev.  John  A.  Avery,  the 
present  pastor,  was  settled  Feb.  10,  1836. 
Members  126.    Elder  Sylvanus  Haynes 
was  for  a  long  time  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist church.    The  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  is  the  Rev.  John  Fitch.  The 
Congregationalists  built  a  meeting  house 
about  the  year  1704,  the  Baptists  about 
1806,  and  the  Methodists  in  1837.  John 
Burnham  lived  in  this  town  to  the  age  of 
98  years.  The  epidemic  of  1813  was  very 
mortal  here.    The  surface  of  the  town- 
ship is  considerably  broken.  Poullney 
river  rises  in  Tinrnouth,  and  runs  west- 
erly through  this  township,  affording  three 
good  mill  privileges.    The  soil  is  a  grav- 
elly loam,  and  the  timber  mostly  maple 
and  beech.    Near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship is  a  small  but  pleasant  village,  con- 
taining 3  meeting  houses,  2  stores,  1  tav- 
ern, and  a  number  of  mechanics'  shops. 
There  are  here  10  school  districts,  in 
which  are  400  scholars,  2  grist  and  3  saw 
mills.    Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  270; 
cattle,  1,524  ;  sheep,  6,636 ;  swine,  689 ; 
wheat,  bus.  1,108;  oats,  3,486  ;  rye,  9G4  ; 
buckwheat,  384  ;  Iod.  corn,  3,057 ;  pota- 
toes, 18,040  ;  hay,  tons,  2,947;  sugar,  lbs. 
9,820;  wool,  17,640.  Population,  1,057. 

Miles'  River  rises  near  the  west  cor- 
ner of  Lunenburgh,  and,  pursuing  a  south- 
erly direction  into  Concord,  where  it  re- 


ceives the  stream  from  Miles'  pond,  which 
is  a  considerable  body  of  water,  bends  its 
course  easterly,  and  falls  into  Connecticut 
river  by  a  mouth  seven  or  eight  yards 

wide. 

Mill  Brook.  See  Windsor. 
Miller's  River  rises  in  Sheffield, runs 
through  a  part  of  Wheelock;  and  falls  in- 
to the  Passumpsic,  near  the  centre  of 
Lyndon.  It  is,  generally,  a  rapid  stream, 
and  affords  some  good  mill  privileges, 


particularly  in  Wheelock, 
a  considerable  fall. 

Miltos,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  1st. 
44°  38'  and  long.  3°  65',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Georgia,  east  by  Westford,  south 
by  Colchester,  and  west  by  lake  Cham- 
plain.    A  sand  bar  extends  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  township  to  South 
Hero,  which  renders  the  lake  fordable 
with  safety  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Milton  lies  12  miles  north  from  Burling- 
ton, 40  northwest  from  Montpelier,  and 
12  south  from  St.  Albans.    It  was  char- 
tered June  8,  1763,  containing  27,616 
acres.   The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  Feb.  15,  1782,  by  Win. 
Irish,  Leonard  Owen,  Amos  Mansfield, 
A  bsalom  Taylor  and  Thos.  Dewey ;  and 
they  were  soon  after  joined  by  Gideon 
Hoxsic,  Zebadiah  Dewey,   Enoch  and 
Elisha  Ashley,  and  others.   The  first  set- 
tlers suffered  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  early 
history  which  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  town  was  organised  March  25, 1788, 
and  Enoch  Ashley  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  represented  the  same  year  bv 
Aaron  Matthews,  who  was  also  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists  and  Episcopalians.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Cheeny  was  ordained  over 
the  Congregational  church  and  society  in 
1807,  and  dismissed  in  1817.   The  Rev. 
James  Dougherty  was  settled  about  1836, 
and  is  their  present  minister.  The  Meth- 
odists are  supplied  by  circuit  preachers, 
and  by  local  preachers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Baptists  reside  principally  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  township.  There 
are  three  meeting  houses,  one  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town,  and  two  at 
Milton  falls,  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists and  Methodists,  the  two  latter 
finished  in  1841.   This  township  is  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Lamoille,  which  runs 
through  it  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
and  by  several  small  streams,  which  af- 
ford numerous  mill  seats.  In  the  Lamoille 
are  several  considerable  falls.  The  Grtat 
falls  on  the  river,  seven  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  the 
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centre  of  Milton,  are  a  considerable  curi- 
osity. In  running  50  rods,  the  whole 
river  falls  about  150  feet.  Near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cataract  is  a  small  island,  upon 
each  side  of  which  the  water  rushes  down 
with  the  greatest  violence,  rebounding 
from  rock  to  rock,  tossing  its  spray  into 
the  air,  and  stunning  the  astonished  spec- 
tator by  its  successive  concussions  and 
incessant  roar.  These  falls  are  often  vis- 
ited by  the  curious.  The  surface  of  this 
township  is  gently  diversified  with  hills 
and  vail i< 's,  but  contains  no  mountains  of 
consequence.  Cobble  kill  in  the  south, 
and  Rattlesnake  hill,  in  the  north  part,  are 
the  most  remarkable.  They  rise  4  or  500 
feet  above  the  adjacent  plains,  and  afford 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  lake  and  surround- 
ing country.  The  soil  is  various,  being, 
in  some  parts,  sandy  pine  plains,  in  oth- 
ers clay,  and  in  others  a  warm  loam 
The  lumbering  business  has,  heretofore, 
engrossed  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but,  the  pine  timber  being 
mostly  exhausted,  their  chief  attention  is 
now  given  to  agriculture.  The  rocks 
here  are  mostly  limeetone.  Iron  ore  is 
found  here  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
is  thought  to  be  of  good  quality.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Lamoille  is  a  small  cavern. 
There  is  a  thriving  little  village  at  Milton 
falls,  which  afford  excellent  sites  for  mills, 
containing  2  meeting  houses,  a  paper  and 
other  mills,  a  tavern,  stores  and  mechan- 
ics' shops.  There  is  another  pleasant  lit- 
tle village,  2  miles  west  of  the  falls,  called 
Checker- Berry .  The  town  contains  three 
meeting  houses,  9  stores,  1  paper  mill,  2 
grist,  2  saw  and  3  fulling  mills  and  3  tan- 
neries. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  482  ; 
cattle,  2,803 ;  sheep,  16,G00;  swine,  1,017; 
wheat,  bus.  4,425;  oats,  11,200;  rye,  10,- 
288;  buck-wheat,  1,230;  Indian  corn, 
16,003  ;  potatoes,  49,7!)  1 ;  hay,  tons,  5,978  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  19,204;  wool,  31,080.  Popu- 
lation, 2,130. 

Mindkv.  Name  altered  to  Craflabury, 
October  27,  1790.    See  Craflsbury. 

MiNKHEAU.  Name  altered  to  Bloom- 
field,  Nov.  9,  1830.    See  Btoomfield. 

Missisco.  Name  altered  to  Troy, 
October  26,  1803.    See  Troy. 

Missisco  Bay  is  a  large  arm  of  lake 
Champlain,  which  extends  into  Canada 
between  Swanton  and  Highgate  on  the 
oast,  and  Alburgh  on  the  west.  Its  width 
from  east  to  west,  on  Canada  line,  is 
about  five  miles,  and  it  extends  four  or 
five  miles  into  Canada.  This  bay  covers 
an  area  of  about  35  square  miles. 

Missisco*  River  rises  in  Lowell,  and, 


pursuing  a  northeasterly  course  through 
a  part  of  Westfield  and  Troy,  crosses  the 
north  line  of  the  state  into  Potton  in  Can- 
ada, where  it  receives  a  large  stream  from 
the  northeast.  After  running  several 
miles  in  Canada,  it  returns  into  Vermont 
about  a  mile  west  from  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Richford.  Thence  it  runs  south- 
westerly through  the  corner  of  Berkshire, 
where  it  receives  Trout  river,  into  Enos-  / 
burgh.  It  then  takes  a  westerly  course 
through  Sheldon  into  Highgate,  where  it 
bends  to  the  south  into  Swanton,  and,  af- 
ter performing  a  circuit  of  several  miles 
in  that  town,  returns  into  Highgate,  and, 
running  northwesterly,  falls  into  Missis- 
co bay  near  Canada  line.  There  are  sev- 
eral falls  and  rapids  in  this  stream,  but 
the  current  is,  generally,  moderate,  and 
the  river  wide  and  shallow.  It  affords  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  sites  for 
mills,  and  the  alluvial  fiats,  along  its  mar- 
gin, are  extensive  and  very  fertile.  Be- 
sides those  above  mentioned,  Black  creek 
and  Taylor's  branch  are  its  most  consid- 
erable tributaries.  The  length  of  this 
river,  including  its  windings,  is  about  75 
miles,  and  it  receives  the  waters  from 
about  582  square  miles  in  Vermont.  This 
river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons 
burthen,  six  miles,  to  Swanton  falls. 

Molly's  Pond.    A'ee  Cabot. 

Monkton,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  13'  and 
long.  3°  55',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hinesburgh  and  Charlotte,  east  by  Starks- 
borough,  south  by  Bristol,  and  west  by 
Ferrisburgh.  It  lies  18  miles  southeast 
from  Burlington,  and  27  west  from  Mont- 
pelier.  It  was  chartered  June  24,  1762, 
and  contains 24,000 acres.  This  township 
was  settled  in  1774,  by  John  and  Ebene- 
zer  Stearns,  Barnabas  Burnham  and  John 
Bishop.  They  left  during  the  war,  but 
returned  in  1784.  There  are  no  largo 
streams  in  this  township.  The  western 
part  is  watered  by  Little  Otter  creek,  and 
the  eastern  part  by  Pond  brook,  which 
rises  from  a  considerable  pond  nearly  on 
the  line  between  Monkton  and  Bristol, 


•  Thii  no  me  i*  doubt  lea*  derived  from  tho  Indian*, 
but  there  ia  not  perfect  If  reemont  with  regard  to 
ita  aigaificatioo.   Some  coaaider  it  as  coming  from 


m*t%  aignifying  mmth,  and 
ing  in  graaa  ;  and  other*,  from  muti,  much,  and 
kiscoo,  waterfowl.  Doth  of  theae  name*  are  descrip- 
tive, aa  there  are  here  eatonaive  tract*  of  wild  graaa, 
and  both  the  bay  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rirer  aro 
favorite  reaorta  /or  waterfowl.  The  name  ia  usu- 
ally pronounced  Misiuco,  and  my  rea«on  for  spelling 
it  Missiaco,  heaidea  ita  near  conformity  to  tho  origin- 
al, i*  the  unsettled  orthography  of  the  woidt  which 
may  be  acen  by  the  following  variou*  •pelling*.  all 
of  which  are  copied  from  printed  bookr 
calf. 

Mia*i*que     Mimiaqnei  Miiaaiakow 
Miaaiaqui     Miuisco      Mi**i*kay  Michiacoui 
Mutisqua    Miasiacoui    Minukoy  Michiscnoia 
MiMiaquay  MimUcoo     Miniskoue  Michiaout 
Misaiaquui    Mi.ai.ki  Mtaaukoui 
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and  runs  north  through  this  township  in- 1 
to  Lewis  oreek  in  Hinesburgh.  Lewis 
creek  also  runs  a  short  distance  in  the 
northeastern  part.   These  streams  afford 
bnt  few  mill  privileges.    Monk  ton  pond 
lies  in  the  north  part  of  the  township,  and 
is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
wide.    A  monntain  called  the  Hogback, 
extends  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
township,  and  there  are  several  other  con- 
aiderable  elevations.    "  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  the  south  part  of  this  township  in  large 
quantities.    Ochrey  varieties  occur,  but 
it  is  mostly  the  hematitic  brown  oxyde. 
The  color  of  the  surface  of  this  ore  is  a 
velvet  black,  and  that  of  the  interior  a 
brownish  black.    Its  structure  is  fibrous 
and  commonly  radiated.   This  ore  makes 
excellent  iron,  and  is  extensively  manu- 
factured at  Bristol  and  other  places.  Con- 
nected with  the  iron  ore,  is  found  the 
black   oxyde  of  rnanrranrsp.    About  a 
mile  north  of  the  iron  oar  bed,  on  the  east 
side  of  a  ridge  of  land  running  north  and 
south,  is  an  extensive  bed  of  kaolin,  or 
porcelain  earth.    It  is  white,  sometimes 
grayish  white  ;  dry  to  the  touch,  and  ah- 
sorbs  water  with  rapidity.    It  is  evident- 
ly decomposed  feldspar,  or  rather,  graph- 
io  granite,  as  these  substances  are  found 
in  the  bed,  in  all  stages  of  decomposition, 
from  the  almost  entire  stone,  down  to  the 
finest  and  purest  porcelain   earth.  It 
might  be  manufactured  into  the  best  Chi- 
na ware.    The  quantity  is  immense,  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  world  with  this  ware 
for  centuries.     By  mixing  this  earth 
with  common  clay  in  different  proportions, 
various  kinds  of  pottery  are  produced." 
"  In  the  south  part  of  this  township  is  a 
pond,  curiously  located  on  the  summit  of 
a  considerable  hill.    In  the  northwestern 
part  is  a  remarkable  cavern.    The  orifice, 
by  which  it  is  entered,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  chasm  in  the  rocks  on  the  side  of 
a  small  hill.    After  descending  about  16 
feet,  you  arrive  at  a  room  30  feet  long 
and  16  wide.    From  this  is  a  passage 
leading  to  a  second  apartment,  which  is 
not'  quite  so  large  but  more  pleasant." 
This  town  contains  three  meeting  houses, 
J  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  3  stores  and  1 
tannery.    Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,285; 
cattle,  1 ,660 ;  sheep,  6,260  ;  swine,  989  ; 
wheat,  bush.  1,840'.  oats,  11,038;  rye, 
1,060;  buckwheat,  560 ;  Ind.  corn,  7,430 
potatoes,  30,340  ;  hay,  tons,  5,708 ;  sugar 
lbs.  9,340 ;  wool,  18,940.    Population,  1  ,- 
310. 

Montgomery,  a  post  town  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  52*  and  long.  4°  23',  containing 
23040  acres,  or  36  square  miles.  It  lies 
42  miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  41 


northeast  from  Burlington.    It  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Richford,  east  by  Westfield, 
south  by  Lowell  and  Avery's  Gore,  and 
west  by    Enosburgh.    It   was  granted 
March  13,  1780,  and  chartered  October 
8,  1789,  to  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and  oth- 
ers.   Capt.  Joshua  Clap,  *  a  respectable 
revolutionary  officer,  removed  his  family 
from  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  into  this 
town,  in  Maroh,  1793,  and  this  was  for 
two  years  the  only  family  in  town.  Hun. 
Samuel  Barnard,  Reuben  Clap  and  James 
Upham,  Esq.  all  from  Mass.,  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers.    The  Rev.  Joel  Clap, 
of  Woodstock,  was  the  first  person  born 
in  this  town— Sept.  4, 1793.  He  was  edu- 
cated, studied  his  profession  and  preach- 
ed the  first  fast  day,  the  first  thanks- 
giving, and  the  first  mother's  funeral 
sermons  which  .were  preached  in  this 
town.    The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
and  the  town  was  organized,  Aug.  12, 
1802.    Samuel  Barnard,  Esq.  was  first 
town  clerk.    The  prevailing  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  are  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized Ang.  12,  1802,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Avery  Ware  was  settled  from  Jan.  20, 
1825,  to  July  1830.  This  church  consists 
of  about  30  members.    The  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  about  1819  by  the 
name  of  Union  Church.    The  ministers 
have  been  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap,  the  Rev. 
Jordan  Gray,  the  Rev.  Richard  Peck,  the 
Rev.  Lewis  McDonald,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Obear,  and  the  Rev,  Alexander  H.  Cull, 
who  is  the  present  minister.  Communi- 
cants 71.   The  public  buildings  are  an 
•  Episcopal  church  built  in  1829,  and  a 
Congregational  meeting  house,  built  in 
1839,  both  of  wood.    This  town  is  water- 
ed by  Trout  river,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  south  and  east  branch,  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town. 
In  its  course  it  receives  a  number  of  trib- 
utary streams,  and  leaves  the  town  near 
the  northwest  corner.    On  this  river  is  a 
beautiful,  fertile  tract  ot  intervale.  Back 
from  the  river  the  land  becomes  moun- 
tainous, and  less  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  mill  privileges,  both  on  the  river  and 
its  tributaries,  are  numerous  and  excel- 
lent.   But  few  of  them,  however,  are  yet 
occupied.    The  timber  is  mostly  bard 
wood,  with  some  spruce,  hemlock  and  fir. 
This  town  is  divided  into  6  school  dis- 
tricts, 3  of  which  are  furnished  with  good 


*  Capt.  J.  Clap  wti  twin  brother  of  Cap*  Caleb 
Clap  who  tented  in  GroenficU  Maicachusctu.  Bo*'1 
were  officer*  of  tbe  same  grade,  and  terred  through 
the  war  of  the  Retrolotioo.  The  former  died  m 
1811  and  the  latter  in  UJlfi.  The  retemhimee  be- 
tween them  it  eaid  to  hare  been  to  perfect  that 
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school  houses.  There  are  in  town  2  mer- 
cantile stores,  1  tavern,  7  saw  mills,  1 
grist  mill,  with  3  rnn  of  stones,  1  fulling 
mill,  1  carding  machine,  and  1  starch  fac- 
tory. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  130; 
cattle,  848;  sheep,  1,608;  swine,  165; 
wheat,  bush.  1,110;  oats,  1,194;  bar- 
ley 4  ;  buckwheat,  582 ;  Ind.  corn,  1,344  ; 
potatoes,  26,425  ;  hay,  tons,  1,498  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  23,875  ;  wool,  3,797.    Pop.  548. 

Monroe,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  26' 
and  long.  4°  35',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hardwick,  east  by  Cabot,  south  by  Calais 
and  west  by  Elmore.  It  lies  15  miles 
northeasterly  from  Montpelier,  was  grant- 
ed November  6,  1780,  and  chartered,  by 
the  name  of  Woodbury,  to  Ebenezer 
Wood  and  others,  August  16,  1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  name  was  al- 
tered to  Monroe,  Nov.  5,  1838.  But  little 
settlement  was  made  in  this  township  be- 1 
fore  the  year  1800.  The  whole  popula- 
tion in  that  year  amounted  to  23.  This 
township  is  watered  by  branches  of  Wi- 
nooski and  Lamoille  rivers,  and  probably 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  natural 
ponds  of  any  township  in  the  state.  The 
town  contains  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  104  ;  cattle, 
706 ;  sheep,  2,011 ;  swine,  226 ;  wheat, 
bos.  826;  barley,  155;  oats,  4,695;  rye, 
391 ;  buckwheat,  1,401 ;  Ind.  corn,  1,748 ; 
potatoes,  5,935  ;  hay,  tons,  1,437;  sugar, 
lbs.  18,695;  wool,  2,586.  Population, 
1,092. 

MoKTPBLlKR,  a  post  and  sbire  town  in 
Washington  county,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  state,  is  in  lat.  44°  17', 
and  long.  4°  25',  and  is  bounded  norther- 
ly by  Calais,  easterly  by  Plainfield  and  a 
small  part  of  Marshfield,  southerly  by 
Berlin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski river,  and  a  part  of  Barrc,  and  wes- 
terly by  Middlesex.  It  lies  36  miles 
southeast  from  Burlington,  103  northeast- 
erly from  Bennington,  and  140  miles  from 
Boston.  This  township  was  granted  Oct. 
21, 1780,  and  chartered  to  Timothy  Bige- 
lowand  others,  Aug.  14,  1781,  containing 
23,040  acres.  It  was  rechartered  Feb.  6, 
1804.  The  first  attempt  to  settle  in  this 
town  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1786; 
when  Joel  Frizzle,  a  hunter  and  trapper, 
felled  a  few  trees,  planted  a  little  corn 
among  the  logs,  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
and  erected  a  very  small  log  cabin  on  the 
bnnk  of  Winooski  river,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  this  township,  on  the  farm  late- 
ly owned  by  Mr.  John  Walton,  and  mov- 
ed his  family,  himself  and  wife,  a  little 
French  women,  into  it  from  Canada,  the 
same  season.  But  the  first  permanent 
clearing  and  settlement  was  not  made  till 


the  spring  after.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1787, 
Col.  Jacob  Davis  and  Gen.  Parly  Davis, 
from  Charlton,  Worcester  co.,  Ms.,  with 
one  hired  man,  and  one  horse,  each  load- 
ed with  pork,  flour,  beans,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, cooking  utensils,  and  a  set  of 
surveyor's  instruments  belonging  to  Gen. 
Davis,  the  well  known  surveyor  of  a  great 
part  of  this  section  of  the  state,  having  ar- 
rived the  day  previous  from  Brookfield, 
through  Berlin,  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  riv- 
er, and  crossed  over  Winooski  river  to  the 
house  of  Seth  Putnam,  near  Montpelier 
line,  cut  out  a  road  to  the  hunter's  camp, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  jail 
house  in  Montpelier  village  ;  when  Col. 
Davis  and  his  hired  man  commenced 
clearing  up  the  meadow  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Little  North  Branch^  now  known 
as  state  street.  They  soon  threw  up  a 
large  log  house,  into  which  Col.  D.  mov- 
ed bis  family  the  following  winter,  leav- 
ing Gen.  Davis  to  proceed  with  the  sur- 
vey of  the  town,  and  to  locate  himself  on 
a  tract  of  land  containing  about  300  acres, 
at  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  which  he 
still  resides.  In  1788  Col.  Davis  erected 
a  saw  mill,  and  next  year  a  grist  mill,  on 
the  Little  North  Branch,  at  the  falls 
around  whieh  now  stand  Waterman's 
starch  factory  and  Wainwright's  Iron 
foundry.  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Col.  Da- 
vis, and  now  wife  of  Hon.  Geo.  Worth- 
ington,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
The  settlement  of  the  town  went  on  rap- 
idly, and  in  1791  the  population  number- 
ed 117  persons.  On  the  29th  of  March, 
this  year,  the  town  was  organized,  and 
Ziba  Wood  worth,  a  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, who  was  desperately  wounded  at 
Fort  Griswold,  was  chosen  town  clerk. 
Col.  Davis  was  this  year,  also,  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  legislature. 
The  first  settlers  were  mostly  hardy,  en- 
terprising and  intelligent  young  men, 
among  whom  were  Jonathan  Snow,  James 
Taggard,  John  Templeton,  Sol'n  Dodge, 
James  Hawkins,  David  Wing,  Jr.,  ("after- 
wards Sec'y  of  State,)  Ziba  Woodworth, 
Nath.  Davis,  Nath.  Peck,  Caleb  Bennett, 
Clark  Stevens  (Friends),  B.  I.  and  J.  B. 
Wheeler.  In  less  than  7  yesrs  from  the 
beginning  of  improvements,  a  company 
of  militia  of  72  men  was  organized,  and 
Parly  Davis  chosen  first  captain.  A  cir- 
culating library  of  about  200  volumes  of 
well  selected  books  was  also  established 
near  the  same  time,  in  which  most  of  the 
inhabitants  became  proprietors.  And  to 
this  fact  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  in  a 
good  degree,  the  more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  taste  for  reading  which,  we 
believe,  has  distinguished,  till  the  present 
time,  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  farm- 
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ing  class  of  this  town.   This  town  was 
constituted  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  state  by  an  act  passed  Nov. 
8,  1805,  and  became  the  shire  town  of  the 
county  of  Jefferson  {afterwards  changed 
to  Washington,)-    When  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  established  here,  a  large 
Wooden  building  was  erected  for  a  state 
house,  within  five  rods  of  the  spot,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  relate,  where  the  long 
sighted  Col.  Davis,  more  than  a  dozen 
years  before,  had  predicted  the  public 
buildings  of   the    State   would  even- 
tually be  located,  and  within  15  rods  of 
the  site  on  which  the  present  splendid 
granite  State  House  now  stands.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  in  this  town  are  2 
societies  of  Congregationalista,  and  1  each 
of  Methodists,  Univeraalists  and  Friends, 
or  Quakers.  The  Congregational  churches 
are  in  the  village  of  Montpclier,  the  1st, 
or  old  church,numbering  nearly  300  mem- 
bers, the  new,  or  2d  church,  a  little  less. 
Rev.  C.  Wright  was  the  first  settled  Con- 
gregational minister,  who  died  in  the 
spring  of  1840,  having  been  nearly  ten 
years  before  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  afterwards  Rev.  Buel  W. 
Smith,  the  last  settled  minister.    Rev.  S. 
Kellogg  is  the  pastor  of  the  2d  church. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Harding  is  the  located 
preacher  of  the  McthodiBt  church,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballou  of  the  Univeraalists. 
There  is  also  a  Freewill  Baptist  society  in 
town,  though  small.   The  Methodists  are 
numerous,  having  two  meeting-houses, 
one  in  the  village,  and  one  mostly  occu- 
pied by  them  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  Friends  have  also  a  meeting  house 
in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town.  The 
township  is  watered  by  the  Winooski 
river,  which  runs  through  the  southeast 
corner,  and  along  the  southern  boundary, 
by  the  Little  North  Branch,  which  cross- 
es the  southwest  corner,  by  Kingsbury 
Branch,  which  crosses  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, and  by  several  smaller  streams.  The 
mill  privileges  are  both  good  and  numer- 
ous.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven, 
but  the  soil,  for  a  general  thing,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
acre  of  waste  land  in  town, — the  most  of 
it  richly,  and  all  of  it  fairly  rewarding  the 
labors  of  the  industrious  farmer.  The 
prevailing  character  of  the  rocks  is  slate 
and  lime,  sometimes  distinct,  but  more 
generally  combined.    Rare  minerals  have 
not  been  found  here,  unless  the  sulpliurcts 
of  iron,  copper,  and  talc,  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  slate  rocks,  be  reckoned. — 
About  10  years  ago  there  was  a  company 
formed  and  a  charter  obtained,  for  boring 
for  salt,  and,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  a 
hole  perforated  to  the  depth  of  800  feet, 


through  a  solid  rock,  below  the  falls  on 
Winooski  river,  bat  no  salt  water  obtain- 
ed.   From  the  sediment  drawn  np,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  rock,  the  slate-lime  stone, 
preserved  its  character,  with  an  occasion- 
al layer  of  flint  or  sand  stone,  through  the 
whole  of  that  depth ;  and  one  or  two 
springs,  impregnated  with  iron,  which 
were  come  across  in  the  coarse  of  the 
drilling,  were  the  only  discoveries  made, 
till  the  project  was  relinquished.  Mont- 
vtlier  village,  incorporated  in  1818,  em- 
bracing a  square  mile,  and,  lying  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  township,  on  the 
bank  of  Winooski  river,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Little  North  Branch,  contains,  by 
the  census  of  1840,  1,720  inhabitants.  It 
is  about  10  miles  northeasterly  from  the  ge- 
ographical centre  of  the  state,  and,  besides 
being  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  all  parts,  is  the  great  thoroughfare 
from  Boston  to  Canada,  the  travel  going 
through  in  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  di- 
rections.   The  situation  is  low,  bnt  the 
streets  and  building  ground  have  been 
raised  so  much  that  it  is  now  as  dry  as 
other  places  of  the  like  soil.    With  some 
also  it  is  rendered  somewhat  unpleasant 
by  the  promixity  of  the  hills.    The  whole 
site  of  this  village  bears  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  the  bed  of  a  lake 
about  40  feet  deep,  the  original  surface  of 
the  water  being  indicated  by  the  strata  of 
earth  and  rocks  on  all  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  the  whole  having  been  drained, 
probably,  by  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
at  Middlesex  narrows.    The  place,  bow- 
ever,  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  interior  villa- 
ges in  New  England.    Its  public  build- 
ings are,  the  beautiful  and  durable  State 
House,*  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  A.  B.  Young,  architect,  in  1836-7, 
which  is  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  State 
House  in  the  Union,  unless  we  except 
the  recent  one  in  North  Carolina, — a  court 
house,  jail,  a  brick  academy,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  wood  one  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1822,  a  Bpacious  brick  meeting  house  and 
two  handsome  wood  ones.  The  academy, 
or  county  grammar  school, was  incorpora- 
ted Nov.  7,  1800,  and  is  now  a  flourish- 
ing institution,  with  a  library,  philosoph- 
ical apparatus,  &c.,  under  the  care  of  Cal- 
vin Pease,  A.  M.,  the  number  of  pupils 
having  been,  in  some  quarters  of  the  past 
year,  about  100.    There  are  in  this  vil- 
lage, at  present,  12  practising  attomiesat 
law,  and  5  physicians.  There  are  3  print* 
ing  offices,  at  which  weekly  newspapers 
are  published,  viz.  that  of  the  Universa- 
lis. Watchman,  Vermont  Watchman,  and 
Vermont  Patriot, — one  iron  foundry,  two 
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clothing  or  fulling  mills,  one  starch  fkc- 
tory,  and  3  druggist's  stores.  There  are 
12  India  and  English  goods  stores,  and 
the  amount  of  the  sales  of  imported  goods 
annually  sold  by  thein  is  unusually  great 
for  a  village  of  its  size,  amounting  on  an 
average,  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
its  merchants  has  been  at  the  pains  of  as- 
certaining, to  the  sum  of  $200,000,  at  a 
safe  estimate,  not  including  the  sales  of 
the  3  stove  and  hollow-ware  stores  in  this 
place.    Montpelier  village,  indeed,  isem- 

Ehatically  a  business  place,  and  the  in- 
abitants,  who  began  without  capital,  and 
had  to  be  the  artificers  of  their  own  for- 
tunes, are  strongly  characterised  as  a 
community  by  their  habits  of  industry 
and  economy,  and  their  discountenance 
of  all  lounging  and  idleness.  There  is  I 
book  bindery,  a  manufactory  of  piano 
fortes  and  other  musical  instruments,  to- 
gether with  a  large  proportion  of  mechan- 
ics' shops  of  nearly  every  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  A  substantial  arch 
bridge  of  about  100  ft.  span  crosses  Winoo- 
ski  river  at  the  falls,  and  unites  the  village 
to  a  cluster  of  buildings  on  the  Berlin 
side,  among  which  are  a  saw  mill,  a  large, 
valuable  grist  mill,  and  a  machine  shop. 

Ground  Plan  of  Montpelier  village. 
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are  3  other  small  villages  in  the 
town  of  Montpelier, — one  at  the  centre, 
consisting  of  a  tavern,  a  meeting  house, 
several  mechanics'  shops,  and  about  a 
dozen  dwelling  houses  ;  one  somewhat 
larger  on  Winooski  river,  in  the  east  part 
of  the  town,  called  Dagget's  mills,  con- 
taining a  meeting  house,  tavern,  clothing 
works,  saw  and  grist  mill;  and  one  near- 
ly the  same  size  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  called  Rich's  Hollow,  on  the  Cala- 
is branch  of  Winooski  river,  where  there 
awe  a  store,  a  woollen  factory,  and  com- 
mon mills.  The  number  of  school  dis- 
Pv  in.  16 


tricts  in  the  whole  town  is  1G,  with  the 
same  number  of  school  houses,  which  are 
generally  good.  The  latitude  ofthe  State 
House  is  44*  16'  north,  and  its  longitude 
71°  33'  west  from  Greenwich.  Statistics 
of  1840. —  Horses,  652  ;  cattle,  2,453  ; 
sheep,  7,443  ;  swine,  1,356  ;  wheat,  bush. 
3,652  ;  barley,  463 ;  oats,  32,5**0  ;  rye, 
506;  buckwheat,  1,568  ;  lnd.  corn,  7,630; 
potatoes,  66,1560  ;  hay,  tons,  7,205  ;  sugar, 
lbs.67,070;  wool, 12,041.  Pop.  3,725  .i>  v.r. 

Moosk  River,  is  an  eastern  branch  of 
the  Passumpsic,  and  rises  in  Granby  and 
East  Haven.  Taking  a  southwesterly 
course  through  Victory, Bradley  vale.  Con- 
cord, and  a  part  of  St.  Johnsbury,  it  falls 
into  the  Passumpsic  opposite  to  St. Johns- 
bury  Plain.  It  is  generally  a  rapid  stream, 
except  through  Brndleyvale  and  a  part  of 
Concord,  where  it  is  sluggish  through  flat 
land.    Length  24  miles. 

Murktowk,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44" 
15'  and  lonj».  4°  10',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Middlesex  and  a  part  of  Water- 
bury,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski  river,  easterly  by  Berlin,  southerly 
by  Waitsfield,  and  westerly  by  Duxbury. 
It  was  chartered  June  7, 1763,  containing 
23,040  acres,  and  lies  eight  miles  south- 
west from  Montpelier,  and  30  southeast 
from  Burlington.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1790,  artd  the  town  was  organized  3  "or  4 
years  after.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregational ists  and  Methodists, 
and  there  is  a  small  society  of  each.  Much 
ofthe  township  is  mountainous,  and  in- 
capable of  being  settled.  Mad  river  en- 
ters it  from  Waitsfield  about  a  mile  from 
the  southwest  corner,  and  passes  through 
it  in  a  northeasterly  direction  into  Win- 
ooski river.  On  this  stream  are  several 
mill  privileges.  There  are  in  town  2  ful- 
ling mills,  3  grist  and  6  saw  mills,  1  store, 
and  1  tavern.  Statistics  of  1*40. —  Horses^ 
225  ;  cattle,  1,406  ;  sheep,  3,546  ;  swine, 
889;  wheat,  bush.  1,735  ;  barley,  151  ; 
oats,  0,110;  rye,  222;  buckwheat,  810; 
lnd.  corn,  4,105  ;  potatoes,  38,818;  hay, 
tons,  3,171  ;  sugar,  lbs.  28,791  ;  wool,  6,- 
570.    Population,  1,128. 

Morc.an,  a  township  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  51'  nd 
long.  4°  58',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Hol- 
land and  a  part  of  Derby,  easterly  by 
Wenlock  and  Warner  s  gore,  and  south- 
west by  Navy  and  a  part  of  Salem.  It 
lies  52  milts  northeast  from  Montpelier, 
and  was  chartered  Nov.  6,  1780,  to  Jede- 
diah  Calderkin  and  others,  by  the  name 
of  Caldersburgh.  The  name  was  altered 
to  Morgan  Oct.  10,  1801.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  aboni 
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the  year  1800,  by  Nathan  Wilcox  The 
town  was  organized  in  March,  1807,  and 
Christopher  Bartlett  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  Rufus  Stewart  first  representative. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organized 
here  June  4,  1823,  and  at  first  consisted 
of  7  members.  Their  present  number  is 
73,  and  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
8.  Clark,  was  ordained  Jan.  11, 1827.  A 
Methodist  class  was  formed  here  in  1829. 
The  surface  of  the  town  consists  of  swells 
and  vallies,  and  is  mostly  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  Timber  generally  hard  wood. 
Soil  good.  A  head  branch  of  Clyde  riv- 
er, called  Farrand"s  river,  passes  through 
the  east  part  of  Morgan,  and  Seymour's 
lake,  which  is  about  four  miles  long  and 
nearly  2  wide,  lies  in  the  central  part.  It 
discharges  its  waters  to  the  south  through 
Echo  Fond  into  Clyde  river.  Statistics 
of  1840  — Horses,  86 ;  cattle,  492  ;  sheep, 
842  ;  swine,  187  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,617  ;  bar- 
ley, 233;  oats,  3,674  ;  rye,  10;  buck- 
wheat, 660 ;  Ind.  corn,  303 ;  potatoes, 
17,675;  hay,  tons,  1,037;  sugar,  lbs,  16,- 
102  ;  wool,  1,881).    Population,  422. 

Morristowiv,  is  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  in  lat.  44°  32' 
and  long.  4°  20',  and  is  bounded  norther- 
ly by  Hydepark,  easterly  by  Elmore, 
southerly  by  Stow,  and  westerly  by  Ster- 
ling. It  lies  20  miles  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  29  northeast  from  Bur- 
lington. It  was  granted  Nov.  6,  1780, 
and  chartered  to  Moses  Morse  and  asso- 
ciates, Aug.  24,  1781,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1790,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Walk- 
er, who  came  from  Bennington,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  who  shortly  after 
returned.  Mr.  Walkor  remained  here  du- 
ring the  summer,  making  his  home  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  McDaniel,  in  Hyde- 
park,  to  which  place  he  returned  on  Sat- 
urday night,  going  out  again  on  Monday 
with  provisions  sufficient  to  last  him 
through  the  week.  In  this  way  he  la- 
bored through  the  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  he  returned  to  Bennington.  In  the 
spring  of  1791  Mr.  Walker  brought  his 
family  here  and  continued  through  the 
summer,  and  in  the  fall  again  returned  to 
B.  In  the  spring  of  1792,  Mr.  Walker 
and  family  came  to  this  town,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Olds  and  his  family.  They 
built  a  camp,  in  which  Mr.  W.  and  wife, 
and  Mr.  Olds  and  wife,  and  two  hired 
men,  lived  two  months,  during  which 
time  Gov.  Butler,  of  Waterbury,  paid 
them  a  visit.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
a  house  had  been  erected,  into  which  they 
all  removed.  In  the  fall  Mr.  Walker 
moved  to  Fairfax,  and  left  Mr.  Olds  and 
family  here  alone.    Mrs.  Olds  was  the 


first  woman  that  wintered  in  this  town. 
Their  nearest  neighbors,  on  the  sooth, 
were  at  Waterbury,  14  miles  distant,  and 
no  road.    The  nearest  mill  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, distant  20  miles.    In  the  summer 
of  1798  Capt.  SafTord,  from  Windsor,  Ms., 
built  the  first  saw  mill,  at  the  Great  falls 
on  the  Lamoille.    The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  1796,  and  Comfort  Olds  was  first 
town  clerk.    The  first  sermon  preached 
in  this  town  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bogue,  a 
missionary,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  and 
the  second  by  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow. 
The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately 
uneven.    The  soil  is  of  a  good  quality, 
and  easily  cultivated.    Morristown  is,  in 
point  of  agricultural  products,  the  second 
in  the  county.    The  timber  is  maple, 
beech, birch,  hemlock,  &c.  The  Lamoille 
river  enters  this  town  near  the  northeast 
corner,  passing  by  Morrisville  and  Cadys- 
ville,  and  after  running  four  miles  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town,  again  returns  in- 
to Hydepark.    Along  this  river  in  Mor- 
ristown are  some  fine  tracts  of  intervale, 
and  on  it  are  two  excellent  mill  seats. 
There  are  several  other  streams  in  town, 
on  which  mills  are  erected.  Morrisville 
is  a  pleasant,  flourishing  village,  situated 
near  the  great  falls.    Here  is  one  of  the 
finest  situations  for  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments which  the  state  affords.  At 
the  falls  a  few  rods  west  of  the  village, 
may  be  found  curious  specimens  of  the 
wonder  working  power  of  water  in  wear- 
ing holes  into  the  solid  rock,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  8  feet  deep  and  4  feel 
broad.    The  river  at  this  place  pours  it- 
self into  a  channel  cut  directly  across  the 
stream,  20  feet  deep  and  30  broad.  This 
channel  the  early  settlers  denominated  the 
pulpit,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  rocks 
at  the  north  end  to  that  structure.  On 
the  west  side  of  this  chasm  the  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  30  feet, 
and  the  beholder,  while  standing  on  the 
edge  of  this  precipice,  sees  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  the  river  plunged  down  at  his  feet 
into  this  boiling  cauldron,  from  which  it 
escapes  through  a  channel  at  the 
end,  and  immediately  spreadinj 
encircles  numerous  islands,  wn 
jagged  points  are  covered  with  a 
growth  of  cedar  and  fir,  and  altogether 
presenting  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty tteldom  found  surpassed.  Cadysville 
is  situated  two  miles  below  Morrisville, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  consid- 
erable business.    At  the  centre  of 
town  is  a  small  village,  | 
and  wanting  only  the 
power  to  make  it  the  principal  place  of 
business.    In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
town  is  a  pond  called  Joe't  Pond, 
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old  Indian  pensioner  who  lived  by  the 
side  of  it  (See  Hydepark.)  In  the  cast 
part  of  this  town  lead  ore  has  lately  been 
discovered.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
town  house  and  four  meeting  houses,  the 
first  of  which  was  erected  in  1823.  The 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists  have 
each  convenient  and  commodious  houses. 
The  Universalis^,  in  common  with  sev- 
eral other  denominations,  erected  an  ele- 
gant house  at  Morrisville,  which  was  ded- 
icated Aug.  25, 1840.  There  are  4  phy- 
sicians, 2  attornies,  10  saw  mills,  2  grist 
mills,  2  tanneries,  2  carding  machines,  1 
woollen  factory,  4  stores,  and  2  taverns. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  385;  cattle, 
2,807 ;  sheep,  7,578 ;  swine,  1,376 ;  wheat, 
bush.  3,454 ;  barley,  52  ;  oats,  12,916  ; 
rye,  233;  buckwheat,  38;  Ind.  corn,  5,- 
614  ;  potatoes,  66,720 ;  hay,  tons,  5,005  ; 
sugar,lbs.50,980;  wool,  14,100.  Pop.  1,502. 

MoosT  Hoi.lv,  a  post  town  in  the  east 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  29' 
and  long.  4°  14',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Plymouth  and  Shrewsbury,  east  by 
Ludlow,  south  by  Weston,  and  west  by 
Wallingford  and  a  part  of  Mount-Tabor. 
It  lies  60  miles  south  from  Montpelier, 
and  20  west  from  Windsor.  It  is  made 
up  of  Jackson's  gore,  containing  10,669 
acres,  3,388  acres  from  the  east  side  of 
Wallingford,  and  11,739  acres  from  the 
west  side  of  Ludlow,  being,  in  the  whole, 
25,796  acres,  and  was  incorporated,  Oct. 
31,  1792.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced,  in  1781,  by  Icha- 
bod  6.,  Stephen,  and  John  Clark,  Jonah, 
Amos  and  Ebenezer  Ives,  from  Connec- 
ticut, Jacob  Wilcox,  from  Rhode-Island, 
and  Joseph  Green,  David  Bent,  Abraham 
Crowly  and  Nathaniel  Pingrey,  from 
Massachusetts.  The  town  was  organ- 
ised, in  1792.  Stephen  Clark  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Abraham  Jackson,  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Congre- 
gationalists and  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
The  Baptist  church  is  most  numerous, 
and  Elder  D.  Parker  was  settled  over  it,  in 
1811.  They  have  a  meeting-house  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  in  1799,  but 
that  and  the  other  societies  are  small. 
The  Friends  have  a  small  house  for  pub- 
lic worship,  and  there  is  a  meeting  house 
in  the  south  part,  owned  by  the  different 
denominations  in  common.  In  1813  there 
were  37  deaths  in  this  town,  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  Mill 
river,  which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  the 
township,  and  runs  through  the  northeast 
corner  of  Wallingford  and  the  southwest 
corner  of  Shrewsbury,  and  unites  with 
Otter  creek,  in  Clarendon,  is  the  only 
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stream  of  consequence.  In  the  northeast- 
ern part  is  a  considerable  pond  calle4 
Patches  pond.  In  soil  and  Umber  it  if 
similar  to  the  mountain  towns  generally, 
being  much  better  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grass  than  grain.  About  four  miles 
south  from  Sprague's  tavern,  on  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  found  ami; 
anthus,  common  and  ligniform  asbestos 
and  fossil  leather.  Its  color  is  a  grayish 
white,  and  it  is  very  abundant.  Ludlow 
mountain  is  a  considerable  elevation,  ly- 
ing along  the  line  between  this  township 
and  Ludlow.  The  turnpike  from  Rut- 
land to  Boston  passes  through  this  town- 
ship. There  are  here  2  stores,  1  grist,  8 
saw  and  2  fulling  mills,  1  carding  ma- 
chine and  1  tannery.  Statistic*  of  1840. 
Horses,  313 ;  cattle,  2,802 ;  sheep,  3,425 , 
swine,  725;  wheat,  bus.  1,832;  barley, 
448;  oats,  10,340;  rye,  296;  buckwheat, 
680 ;  Indian  corn,  836  ;  potatoes,  65,930 ; 
hay,  tons,  5,317  ;  sugar,  lbs.  44,120; 
wool,  8,342.    Population,  1,356. 

Mount  Independence  lies  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  township  of  Orwell, 
and  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Ticon- 
deroga  Fort.  It  is  an  inconsiderable 
mountain,  and  worthy  of  notice  only  on 
account  of  the  fortifications  formerly 
erected  upon  it,  and  its  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  our  country. 

Modkt  Nebo,  an  eminence  in  Middle- 
bury,  resting  on  a  base  of  about  two  miles 
by  one,  and  rising  gradually  439  feet 
above  the  level  of  Otter  creek.  Upon  its 
southern  declivity  the  northeast  part  of 
the  village  rests.  It  affords  some  of  the 
best  arable  land  in  the  township,  and  is 
cultivated  to  its  summit,  where  it  exhibits} 
to  view  Lake  Cbamplain.  It  is  a  place 
of  much  resort  to  those  who  love  to  take 
an  extended  view  of  natural  scenery;  see 
"Alps  on  Alps  arise";  and  gaze  at  the 
mountains,  which  stretch  off  to  a  great  dis- 
tance north  and  south,  both  in  New  York 
and  Vermont.  This  eminence  is  some- 
times called  Chipman's  Hilt. 

Moo nt  Tabor,  a  township  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  21'  and  long.  4°  8',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Wallingford,  east  by  Weston 
and  a  part  of  Mount  Holly,  south  by  Peru, 
and  west  by  Danby.  It  lies  26  miles 
southwest  from  Windsor,  and  36  north- 
east from  Bennington,  and  was  chartered 
August  28, 176J ,  by  the  name  of  Harwich. 
It  was  organized  March  13,  1788,  and 
John  Jenkins  was  first  town  clerk.  This 
iii  a  mountainous  township,  and  much  of 
it  incapable  of  ever  being  settled.  The 
mountains  belong  to  the  range  of  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  air  and  soil  are  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  as 
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grass.  Otter  creek  rises  here,  and  runs 
south  into  Peru,  then  west  into  Dorset, 
and  then  north  through  the  western  bor- 
der of  this  township  into  Wallingford. 
Statistics  of  1H  JO —Horses,  42;  cattle, 
341  ;  sheep,  883  ;  swine,  10!) ;  wheat,  bus. 
321) ;  barley,  20  ;  oats,  634  ;  rye,  33 ; 
buckwltcat,  211  ;  Indian  corn,  390 ;  pota- 
toes, 6,000  ;  hay,  tons,  550  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
3,585;  wool,  1,760.    Population,  226. 

Mount  Tom,  a  considerable  eminence 
in  Woodstock. 

Mlddy  Brook  divides  Williston  from 
Burlington,  and  fall*  into  Winooski  river. 

Navv.  Name  altered  to  Charleston, 
Nov.  16,  1825.    See  Charleston. 

Neat's  Brook  rises  near  the  north  cor- 
ner of  Lunenburgh,  in  several  branches, 
and,  running  south,  falls  into  a  pond  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  lies  near 
the  centre  of  Lunenburgh.  It  then  con- 
tinues its  course  south,  meets  a  westerly 
branch,  nnd,  after  running  about  half  a 
mile  further,  falls  into  Connecticut  river, 
by  a  mouth  nearly  two  rods  wide.  On 
this  stream  are  several  mills  and  other 
machinery. 

Nksiiobe.  Name  altered  to  Brandon, 
Oct.  20,  1784.    S*t  Brandon. 

Nkwark,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
42'  and  long.  5°  8',  and  is  bounded  north- 
easterly by  Brighton,  southeosterly  by 
East  Haven,  southwesterly  by  Burke  and 
Sutton,  and  northwesterly  by  Westmore. 
It  lies  44  miles  northeast  from  Montpe- 
lier ;  was  granted  November  6,  1780,  and 
chartered  August  15,  1781,  to  Wm.  Wall 
and  others,  containing  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1800.  It  is  water- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  small  streams, 
which  are  here  collected  together,  and 
form  the  Passumpsic  river.  But  a  small 
part  of  this  township  is  settled,  although 
the  settlement  has  been  extending  grad- 
ually from  its  commencement.  It  con- 
tains 2  saw  mills  and  4  school  districts. 
Statistics  of  1840  — Horses,  77  ;  cattle, 
417;  sheep,  951  ;  swine,  371  ;  wheat,  bus. 
1,756 ;  barley,  72!> ;  oats,  2,687  ;  rye,  1 1 1  ; 
buckwheat,  459;  Indian  corn,  315 ;  pota- 
toes, 18,260;  hay,  tons,  801  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
81,813;  wool,  1,679.    Population,  360. 

Newbury,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  6' 
and  long.  4°  52',  and  i»  bounded  north  by 
Ryegate,eost  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Haverhill,  N.  II., south 
by  Brndford,  and  west  by  Topsham.  It 
lies  27  miles  easterly  from  Montpclier, 
and  47  northeasterly  from  Windsor;  and 
wa«  chartered  to  Geu.  Jacob  Bayley  and 
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others,  March  18, 1763,  containing  36,450 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1762. 
The  first  family  was  that  of  Sam'l  Sleep- 
er. Tbe  next  were  the  families  of  Thorn* 
as  and  Richard  Chamberlain.  John  Hazle- 
ton  also  moved  his  family  to  Newbury  in 

1762,  and  his  daughter  Betsey,  born  in 

1763,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
Jacob  Bailey  Chamberlain,  son  of  Thomas 
C,  born  the  same  year,  was  the  male 
child.  The  parents  of  the  latter  received 
a  bounty  of  100  acres  of  land,  agreeably 
to  a  promise  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
township.  Among  the  first  settlers,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  may  be  mentioned 
Gen.  Jacob  Bayley,  Col.  Jacob  Kent,  Col. 
Thomas  Johnson,  John  Taplin,  Noah  and 
Ebenezer  White,  Frye  Bayley,  and  J  a  roes 
Abbott.  The  early  inhabitants  were  most- 
ly emigrants  from  the  southeastern  parts 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  from  Newboryt 
Mass.  They  had  peculiar  hardships  to 
endure,  there  being  no  inhabitants  on 
Connecticut  river,  at  this  time,  north  of 
No.  4,  now  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  or  be- 
tween this  place  and  Concord.  Nor  were 
there  any  roads  Uirough  the  wilderness, 
or  any  thing,  but  marked  trees,  to  facili- 
tate the  communication  between  this  and 
the  civilized  settlements.  The  nearest 
mill  was  at  Charlestown,  distant  more 
than  60  miles.  To  that  they  went  for 
their  grinding,  carrying  their  grain  down 
the  river  in  canoes  during  the  summer, 
and  drawing  it  upon  the  ice  in  the  winter. 
The  crank,  for  the  first  saw  mill  built  in 
Newbury,  was  drawn  from  Concord,  N. 
H.,  distant  nearly  80  miles,  upon  a  hand* 
sled.  Gen.  Bayley  was  very  active  in 
forwarding  the  settlement  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  general  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He,  in  1776,  commenced  making  the  road 
from  Newbury  to  St.  Johns,  which  was 
opened  by  Gen.  Hazen,  in  1779,  as  far  as 
Ha/en's  Notch,  in  Westfield.  Newbury 
was  garrisoned  by  one  or  more  companies 
of  soldiers  during  the  revolution,  and  was, 
for  many  years  after,  the  most  important 
town  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  town- 
ship was  held  at  Plastow,  N.  H.,  June  13, 
1763.  The  town  was  organized  immedi- 
ately after  the  settlement  was  commen- 
ced, and  Col.  Jacob  Kent  was  chosen 
town  clerk,  which  office  he  held  till  1798. 
The  Congregational  church  of  this  town 
was  formed  at  Hollis,  Mass.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1764.  The  Rev.  Peter  Powers,  the 
first  minister  of  Newbury,  was  installed 
over  this  church  Feb.  27,  1765,  and  he 
preached  his  own  installation  sermon. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1784,  and  died  at 
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Deer- Isle,  Me.,  in  1799.  His  successors 
at  Newbury  have  been  Rev.  Jacob  Wood, 
settled  Jan.  9,  1788;  Rev.  Nathl  Lam- 
bert, Nov.  17,  1790;  Rev.  Luther  Jewett, 
Feb.  28,  1821 ;  Rev.  Clark  Ferry,  June  4, 
1828,  and  Rev.  George  W.  Campbell,  the 
present  minister,  July  27,  1836.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  society  was  formed 
in  1827,  but  did  not  enjoy  constant  minis- 
terial labors  until  1634.  Since  that  time 
the  following  ministers  have  been  sta- 
tioned here:  Rev.  S.  Kelly,  1834-5; 
Rev.  E.  J-  Scott,  1836;  Rev.  J.  G.  Dow, 
1&37-8.  Rev.  W.  M.  Mann,  1839  ;  Rev. 
J.Templeton,  1840;  Rev.  L.  D.  Burrows, 
1841.  Communicants  about  200.  Con- 
necticut river  waters  the  eastern  border 
of  this  township,' and  along  this  stream 
are  here  some  or  the  most  beautiful  tracts 
of  intervale  in  Vermont.  The  meadows 
are  designated  as  follows :  Upper  meadow, 
in  the  north  part,  Cow  meadow,  Oxbow 
meadow,  in  the  bend  of  Connecticut 
river,  called  the  Great  Oxbow,  containing 
450  acres,  the  Musquash  meadow,  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Harri man's  brook,  con- 
taining 300  acres,  Kent's  meadow  of  about 
200  acres,  Sleepers  meadow  of  160,  and 
Hall's  meadow  of  250  acres.  The  other 
streams,  of  most  consequence,  are  Wells 
river,  which  crosses  the  northeast  corner, 
affording  some  excellent  stands  for  mills, 
Harriman's  brook,  which  rises  in  a  pond 
of  the  same  name,  passes  through  New- 
bury village,  and  joins  Connecticut  river, 
a  little  south  of  the  Great  Oxbow,  and 
Hall's  brook,  which  originates  in  Hall's 
pond,  and  runs  through  the  south  part, 
and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  in  Brad- 
ford. These  are  all  considerable  mill 
streams.  By  the  side  of  Harriman's 
brook,  about  50  rods  north  of  the  meeting 
house,  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  is  a 
place  of  considerable  resort  for  invalids. 
The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
smlphurcted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  the  celebrated  Harrow  Gate  wa- 
ters of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  likewise 
those  of  Ballcastle  and  Castlemain,  Ire- 
land. They  are  found  to  be  a  specific  for 
scrofulous  and  all  kinds  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  complaints.  A  good  shower 
house  and  baths  are  constructed  near  the 
spring,  and  every  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided at  the  hotel,  which  the  visitant  can 
desire.  Springs  of  the  same  kind  are  met 
with  in  several  other  places  in  the  town- 
ship. There  are  two  very  pleasant  vil- 
lages in  Newbury.  Newbury  village  is 
situated  near  the  Great  Oxbow,  contain- 
ing 2  meeting  houses,  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Newbury  seminary,  together  with 
a  large  hotel,  stores  and  mechanic's  shops. 
fCtwhury  Seminary  commenced  its  opcr- 
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ations  in  the  fall  of  1834,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  C.  Adams  and  Rev.  Osmon 
C.  Baker.  The  seminary  building  is  a 
large,  substantial,  brick  edifice,  three  sto- 
ries high,  and  conveniently  arranged  for 
study  and  recitation  rooms.  Connected 
with  this  is  a  large  boarding  house,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  accommodate  about 
100  students.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Institution,  such  facilities  are  af- 
forded, that  between  200  and  300  students 
may  be  accommodated.  Newbury  Sem- 
inary is  under  the  immediate  patronago 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Annual  Confer, 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  its  privileges  are  equally  extended  to 
all  denominations.  The  Institution  is 
furnished  with  good  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating the  various  branches  of  natural 
science,  and  also,  with  a  very  respectable 
library  and  cabinet  of  minerals.  The 
following  statistics,  giving  the  number  of 
students  for  the  year  ending  July,  1841, 
will  show  its  present  condition. 

Fall.  Winter.  Spring.  8umm«r. 
Gentlemen,    140      51       109  62 
Ladies,  96      32      111  46 

Whole  No.  236  83  220  108 
Aggregate  of  all  the  Terms,  647. 
The  board  of  instruction  for  the  past 
year  has  consisted  of  Rev.  Osmon  C.  Ba. 
ker,  A.M.  Principal,  and  Teacher  of  Belles 
Ltttrcs  anil  Natural  Science  ;  Rev.  Clark 
T.  Hininan,  A.  B.,  Teacher  of  Greek  and 
Mathematics;  Charles  P.  Merriman, 
Teacher  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
Languages;  J.  Harrison  Goodale,  A.  B. 
Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  Literature  ; 
Miss  Rachel  Smith,  Preceptress,  and 
Teacher  of  Ornamental  Branches;  Miss 
E.  E.  Cheney,  Teacher  on  the  Piano  Forte. 

The  other  village  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Wells  river,  and  is  called 
Wells  river  village.  It  ia  well  situated  for 
trade,  and  has  valuable  water  privileges 
on  Wells  river,  on  which  is  a  paper  mill 
and  a  variety  of  other  mills  and  machine- 
ry. It  contains  3  stores,  a  tavern,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mechanics  and  a  post 
office,  called  Wells  river  post  office.  Just 
below  this  village  is  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Connecticut,  and  there  is  another  just 
below  Newbury  village,  leading  to  "  Ha- 
verhill corner."  The  Legislature  has 
held  two  sessions  in  Newbury  ;  the  first 
in  1787,  and  the  other  in  ltfOl.  There 
are  in  Newbury  4  meeting  houses,  9 
stores,  3  taverns,  I  paper  mill,  4  carding 
machines,  4  fulling,  9  saw  and  3  grist 
mills,  and  1  shingle  mill.  Statistics  of 
1810  — Horses,  644  ;  cattle,  2,528  ;  sheep, 
10,976  ;  swine,  2,1*15  ;  wheat,  bus.  6,358  • 
barley,  397;    oats,  43,587;   rye,  679; 
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buck-wheat,  1,099  ;  Indian  corn,  11,297  ; 

{>otatoes,  91,689;  hay,  tons,  5,616;  sugar, 
bs.  32,755;  wool,  20,753.  Population, 
2,579. 

Newfane,  a  poet  town,  and  the  seat  of 
justice  in  Windham  county,  is  situated 
JO  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  inlat. 
42°  58'  and  long.  4°  12'  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Townshend,  east  by  Dummer*. 
ton,  Putney  and  Brookline,  west  by 
Wardsborough  and  Dovex,  and  south  by 
Marlborough.  It  contained,  by  charter, 
six  miles  square,  but  has  been  reduced  by 
contributing  to  Brookline  a  small  part  of 
said  township,  which  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  West  river.  It  is,  aa  the  roads  arc 
traveled,  110  miles  from  Boston,  80  from 
Albany,  110  from  Montpelier,  and  50  from 
Windsor.  In  1753,  a  charter  of  this 
township  was  granted  by  Benning  Went- 
worth,  then  governor  of  the  province  of 
New-Hampshire,  to  Abraham  Sawyer  and 
others,  by  the  name  of  Fane.  In  1761, 
the  former  charter  was  returned  to  gover- 
nor Wentworth,  and  a  new  one  granted 
to  Luke  Brown  and  his  associates.  On 
the  11th  of  May,  1772,  the  governor  of 
New- York  made  a  grant  of  Baid  township 
by  the  name  of  "  Newfane,"  to  Walter 
Franklin  and  twenty  other  persons,  prin- 
cipally residing  in  the  city  of  New-York. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1772,  the  said  W. 
Franklin  and  his  associates  conveyed  their 
right,  in  said  township,  to  Luke  Knowl- 
ton  and  John  Taylor,  Esqrs.,  of  Worces- 
ter county,  Mass.  The  titles  of  all  the 
lands,  in  said  town,  are  derived  from  the 
New- York  charter.  In  1772,  a  survey 
was  mnde  of  the  whole  township,  and  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1774,  said  town  was  du- 
ly organized,  but  was  not  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  state,  till 
1780.  Col.  Wm.  Ward  was  the  first  rep- 
resentative. Luke  Knowlton,  Esq.,  was 
chosen  first  town  clerk,  which  office  he 
held  till  1790.  In  1792,  Nathan  Stone, 
Esq.,  was  chosen  town  clerk,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  till  about  1835.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  was  commenced 
in  the  month  of  May,  1766,  by  Dea.  Jon- 
athan Park,  Nathaniel  Stedman  and  Ebe- 
nezer  Dyer,  who  emigrated  from  Wor- 
cester county,  Mas*.  For  several  years, 
they  suffered  all  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country.  Without  roads,  horses,  or  oxen, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  convey- 
ing, by  their  own  strength,  all  their  pro- 
visions, &c.  from  Hinsdale,  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  through  a  pathless  wilderness. 
The  first  child  born  in  town,  was  Lucy, 
a  daughter  of  Dea.  J.  Park,  August  15, 
1769.  The  people  of  this  town  have  been 
highly  favored  with  religious  privileges. 


During  half  a  century  they  were  des- 
titute of  a  Bottled  minister  but  only 
eighteen  months ;  and  they  were  supplied 
with  preaching,  one  year,  within  that 
time.  The  Rev.  Hezekiah  Taylor  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  in  1772,  and 
having  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry, 
came  to  this  town,  in  1774.  There  were 
but  six  families  then  in  the  town,  but  a 
Congregational  church  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  and  in  August, 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained, 
and  took  charge  of  his  little  flock.  He 
continued  to  preach  till  May,  1811,  and 
died,  August  23,  1814,  aged  66  years. 
The  Rev.  Jonathan  Nve  was  installed, 
colleague  with  Mr.  Taylor,  in  November, 
1811,  and  was  dismissed  in  January,  1820. 
The  Rev.  Chandler  Bates  was  ordained 
July  4, 1821,  and  dismissed  in  1830;  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Griswold,  April  10,  1834, 
and  dismissed  July  31,  1839;  and  the 
Rev.  L.  S.  Coburn,  the  present  minister, 
October  2,  1639.  The  other  denomina- 
tions are  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Univer- 
salists.  Among  the  earfy  inhabitants,  the 
Hon.  Luke  Knowlton  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  talents  and  enterprise.  He 
emigrated  from  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  and 
came  into  Newfane,  in  1772.  He  was 
promoted  to  Beveral  important  civil  offi- 
ces ;  was  once  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  many  years,  councillor  and 
chief  judge  of  the  county  court.  He  died, 
December  12,  1810,  aged  73  years.  Cal- 
vin Knowlton,  Esq.  son  of  the  Hon.  L. 
Knowlton,  graduated  at  Darmouth  Col- 
lege, in  1788,  and  was  educated  to  the 
law.  He  sustained  several  civil  offices, 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  worthy 
man.  He  died,  January  20,  1800,  aged 
39.  The  Hon.  Ebenezer  Allen  was  an 
early  settler,  and,  for  many  years  succes- 
sively, represented  the  town  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  was  a  judge  of  the 
county  court,  and  judge  of  probate,  and 
much  in  public  business  till  his  death, 
December  16,  1805,  aged  46.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor  contributed,  eminently,  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  Being  possessed 
of  a  firm  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  a 
resolution  of  mind,  unshaken  by  hard- 
ships and  misfortunes,  with  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, with  the  most  industrious  habits, 
and  a  disposition  of  kindness  and  benev- 
olence towards  all  those,  with  whom  he 
was  in  any  wise  connected,  while  he  faith- 
fully ministered  to  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral wants  of  his  people,  he  was  the  de- 
light of  the  social  circle,  and  an  ornament 
to  general  society.  We  have  no  account 
that  the  early  settlers  of  Newfane  were 
ever  molested  by  the  Indians.   But  tra- 
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dition  informs  us  that,  in  the  war  of  1756, 
and  some  years  before  any  settlements 
were  commenced,  a  battle  was  fought  in 
this  town.  See  part  second,  page  68. 
This  town  is  watered  by  West  river, 
*  South  branch,'  Smith's  brook,  Baker's 
brook,  besides  numerous  rivulets.  West 
river  has  its  origin  in  Weston,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Londonder- 
ry, Jamaica,  Townshend,  and  the  easterly 
part  of  Newfaneand  Dumraerston,  unites 
withtheJConnecticut  at  Brattlcboro'.  The 
South  branch  originates  in  Dover,  and, 
after  receiving  a  number  of  tributary 
streams,  passes  through  the  southerly 
part  of  Newfane,  from  west  to  east,  and 
falls  into  West  river,  on  the  east  line  of 
said  town.  This  stream  affords  many  val- 
uable mill  seats  «nd  water  privileges. 
8mith's  brook  affords  some  eligible  mill 
Heats.  This  town  is  diversified  with  high 
hills  and  deep  vallies ;  but  there  are  no 
elevations  that  deserve  the  name  of  moun- 
tains. There  are  no  ponds,  and  very  lit- 
tle broken  or  waste  land  that  is  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  old  growth  of  timber  is 
principally  rock  maple,  beech,  birch, 
spruce  and  hemlock ;  but  the  recent 
growth,  in  some  places,  affords  walnut 
and  oak  in  abundance.  The  intervales 
,  afford  excellent  tillage,  and  the  uplands 
are,  perhaps,  inferior  to  none  for  grazing. 
The  principal  products  for  market  are 
beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese.  The  geo- 
logical character  of  this  town  is  primitive, 
and  the  rocks,  in  situ,  are  principally  mi- 
ca slate  and  hornblende.  Some  small 
bod  a  and  veins  of  granite,  sienitic  granite, 
and  gneiss  are  found,  but  none  that  can 
be  advantageously  wrought  into  building 
stone.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  town 
is  an  extensive  bed  of  serpentine  and  stea- 
tite, which,  probably,  at  some  future  peri- 
od, may  be  profitably  wrought.  No  very 
valuable  minerals  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Some  rich  specimens  of  iron  ore 
have  been  found,  but  not  of  sufficient 

Quantity  to  defray  the  expense  of  refining, 
rreen  carbonate  and  pyritous  copper,  tn 
small  quantities,  and  the  red  oxide  of  ti- 
tanium have  also  been  found.  Ferrugin- 
ous sand  is  abundant.  The  following  list 
comprises  the  principal  part  of  the  miner- 
als, which  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 
Silicious  carbonate  of  lime,  crystalized 
calc.  spar,  sulphate  of  alumine,  and  pot- 
ash (alum),  efflorescing  on  mica  slate, 
sulphate  of  iron,  garnet,  common,  mil- 
ky, greasy,  smoky,  limpid,  granular,  red 
ferruginous,  yellow  ferruginous,  radiated, 
and  tabular  quartz,  red  jasper,  yellow  and 
red  feldspar,  crystalized  epidole,  zoisite, 
treraolite,  seapolite,  compact  abeslus,  sah- 
lite, augite,  schorl,  fasciculite,  actynolite, 
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I  diallage,  bitter  spar,  precious  serpentine, 
white  and  green  talc,  indurated  talc,  chlo- 
rite, chlorite  slate  and  sappare.*  There  are 
three  small  villages,  the  centre,  the  south 
village  and  Fayetteville.  The  centre  is 
on  elevated  ground,  and  formerly  was  the 
site  of  the  county  buildings,  which  are 
now  at  Fayetteville.  From  the  meeting- 
house here  may  be  seen  some  part  of  at 
least  fifty  towns,  lying  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  On  the 
east  is  a  view  of  the  highlands  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  60  or  70  miles,  whilst  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  horizon,  the  « clood-capt'  Wor- 
chusett  and  Monad  nock  appear  to  *  min- 
gle with  the  heavens.'  On  the  north, 
south  and  west,  little  is  to  be  discovered, 
but  an  extensive  •sea  of  mountains,' 
which  displays,  in  wild  disorder,  ridge 
above  ridge,  and  peak  above  peak,  till  the 
distant  view  is  lost  among  the  clouds. — 
The  South  village  is  situated  on  the  south 
branch,  and  has  the  advantage  ^of  good 
water  power.  Fayetteville  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  not 
far  from  West  river.  It  contains  the 
county  buildings,  two  or  three  taverns, 
stores,  &c.  In  1801,  a  county  grammar 
school  was  incorporated  at  Newfane. — 
There  are  in  town  3  grist,  and  12  saw 
mills,  1  oil,  and  1  clothing  mill,  2  tanner- 
ies and  6  stores.  Statistics  of  1840.— Hors- 
es, 259  ;  cattle,  2,686;  sheep,  4,4>6 ; 
swine,  761 ;  wheat,  bush.  973 ;  barley. 
168 ;  oats,  G,6B6 ;  rye,  2,1 1 3 ;  buckwheat, 
328;  Ind.  corn,  6,472;  potatoes,  37,564; 
hay,  tons, 3,584;  sugar,  lbs.  14,405:  wool. 
!l,663.    Population,  1,043. 

New  Flamstead.    See  Chester. 

New  Haven,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Addison  couuty,  is  in  lat.  44° 
6'  and  long.  3°  53',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Bristol  and  Ferrisburgh,  east  by  Bris- 
tol, south  by  Middlebury  and  Weybridge, 
and  west  by  Addison  and  Waltham.  It 
lies  26  miles  south  from  Burlington  and 
31  nearly  west  from  Montpelier;  was  char- 
tered Nov.  2,  1761,  and  contains  23,390 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  1769,  by  a  few  emi- 
grants from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  on  that 
part  which  is  now  set  off  to  Waltham. 
The  settlement  was,  however,  broken  up 
and  abandoned  in  '76,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  Near  this  settle- 
ment, and  on  that  part  of  the  township, 
now  constituting  a  part  of  the  city  of  Ver- 
gennes,  a  fort  was  erected  and  garrisoned 
by  troops,  commanded  by  Capt.  Ebene- 

•  In  1806  a  lamp  of  aatir*  gold  was  picked  un  rn 
this  town,  weighing  8  1-9  ouneee.  Ii  was  pure  gold 
with  the  exception  of  *oiiw  •malt  quartz  errata  Ii  at- 
tached to  it.  weighing  pcrhapa  half  an  ounce,  lta 
■pciinc  gtawiy  waa  16.5.  M.  Field. 
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zer  Allen,  and  others,  to  protect  the  fron- 
tier settlements  from  the  common  enemy 
the  "  Yorkers."  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  settlers  returned,  and  in  '85  the  town 
was  organized,  and  Luther  Evarts  was 
first  town  clerk.  Two  Baptist  churches 
were  formed,  one  in  the  south  and  the 
other  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about 
the  year  1804,  both  of  which  have  been 
dissolved,  and  no  records  are  to  be  found. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
here  November  15,  1797,  over  which  the 
Rev.  Silas  L.  Bingham  was  installed  Jan. 
1,  1805,  and  dismissed  June  8,1808;  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Hopkins  was  settled  June  14, 
1809  ;  and  dismissed  Aug.  20, 1830;  Rev. 
Joel  Fisk,  Oct.  26,  1830,  and  dismissed 
September  25,  1832;  Rev.  Enoch  Mead, 
January  0,  1834,  and  dismissed  Novem- 
ber, 16,  1836,  and  Rev.  James  Meacham, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled  May  29, 
1838.  This  is  at  present  the  principal 
church  in  town.  They  have  a  meeting- 
house, erected  in  1820.  The  streams  arc 
Otter  creek,  Little  Otter  creek,  and  New 
Haven  river.  The  latter  enters  the  town- 
ship from  the  east,  about  2  miles  from  the 
southeast  corner,  and  after  running  five 
miles  falls  into  Otter  creek,  about  a  mile 
from  the  southwest  corner.  Of  the  calam- 
ity occasioned  by  a  freshet  upon  this  riv- 
er in  1830,  we  have  already  given  some 
account  in  part  first,  page  20.  Otter 
creek  was,  by  the  charter,  the  western 
boundary,  but  tracts  have  been  set  off 
from  New  Haven  along  the  creek,  to  Ver- 
gennes,  Waltham  and  Weybridge.  The 
mill  privileges  arc  good,  and  there  are 
several  which  are  not  yet  occupied. — 
There  are  no  ponds  nor  mountains.  The 
soil  in  the  western  part  is  principally 
clay,  or  marl,  and  loam  in  the  eastern 
part.  Along  New  Haven  river  are  allu- 
vial flats,  which  are  extensive  and  very 
productive.  Quarries  of  excellent  mar- 
ble are  found  in  almost  every  part.  The 
timber  consists  of  maple,  beech,  birch, 
elm,  basswood,  walnut,  pine,  oak,  hem- 
lock, Sec.  There  are  five  roads  running 
north  and  south  through  the  township, 
Viz.,  one  on  the  west  called  Otter  creek 
road,  the  next  is  Waltham  turnpike,  the 
next  townhill  road,  the  next  Lanesbo* 
rough  street,leading  by  the  meetinghouse, 
and  named  from  the  first  settlers  on  it, 
who  were  from  Lancsborough,  Ms.,  and 
the  next  East  street.  There  are  in  town 
14  school  districts,  and  as  many  school- 
houses,  2  grist,  2  saw,  and  2  fulling  mills, 
3  stores,  1  woollen  factory,  and  2  tanne- 
ries. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  411  ; 
cattle,  1,894;  sheep,  17,638;  swine,  1,- 
389;  wheat,  bush.  1,964;  oats,  13,196; 
rye,  964;  buckwheat,  576;  Indian  corn, 


10,368  ;  potatoes,  59,482  ;  hay,  tons,  9,- 
867  ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,468  ;  wool,  59,388. 
Population,  1,503. 

Newport,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44a  55'  and 
long.  4°  40',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Pot- 
ton,  Canada,  east  by  Orleans  and  Mera- 
phremagog  lake,  which  separates  it  from 
Derby,  south  by  Coventry  Gore,  and  west 
by  Troy.  It  lies  48  miles  north  from 
Montpeiier — was  granted  Oct.  26,  17bl, 
and  chartered  by  the  name  of  Duncans- 
boro,  to  Nathan  Fisk,  George  Duncan  and 
others,  October  30, 1802,  containing  23040 
acres.  The  name  was  altered  to  Newport 
Oct.  30,  1816.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  begun  before  the  year  1800. 
It  however  made  but  little  progress  till 
within  a  few  years  past.  The  timber  is 
principally  beech,  maple,  birch  and  hem- 
lock. It  is  watered  by  a  considerable 
branch  of  Missisco  river  and  by  several 
small  streams  which  fall  into  Memphre- 
magog  lake.  Black  river  also  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  lake  in  this  town.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.— Horses,  169  ;  catUe,  681 ; 
sheep,  1,467 ;  swine,  408 ;  wheat  bus.  2,- 
047;  barley,  239;  oats,  2,432;  rye,  49; 
buck-wheat,  987;  Indian  corn,  1,034; 
potatoes,  21 ,080 ;  hay,  tons,  1,224 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  33,920;  wool,  2,627.  Population. 
591. 

New-Hdntiitoton. — Name  altered  to 
Huntington,  Oct.  27, 1795.  See  Hunting- 
ton. 

Norfolk.  This  was  a  small  township, 
situated  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
state,  granted  February  26,  1 782,  contain- 
ing 3340  acres.  October  23, 1801,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  township  of  Canaan. 

Northfi  eld,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat. 
41°  8'  and  long.  4"  22',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Berlin,easterly  by  Williams- 
town,  southerly  by  Roxbury,and  westerly 
by  Waitsfield.  It  lies  10  miles  southwest 
from  Montpeiier,  and  35  southeast  from 
Burlington  ;  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Major  Joel  Mat- 
thews and  others,  August  10,  1781,  con- 
taining 18,515  acres.  November  7,  1822, 
a  tract  from  the  east  part  of  Waitsfield 
was  annexed  to  this  township.  The  first 
land  was  cleared  in  this  town  by  the 
Hon.  Elijah  Paine  on  the  farm  now  own- 
ed by  John  Averill.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  May,  1785,  by  Amos 
and  Ezekiel  Robinson  and  Staunton 
Richardson  from  Westminster.  The 
town  was  organized  in  1794.  Doct.  Na- 
thaniel Richardson  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  Amos  Robinson,  Esq.  was  first  repre- 
sentative. The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalism,  Methodists,  Uni' 
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versalists,  Freewill  Baptists  and  Christ- 
ians. There  are  5  ordained  ministers, 
vix.  Rev  Calvin  Granger,  Congregation- 
alism Elders  Joel  Winch,  N.  B.  Ashcraft 
and  A.  T.  Bui  lard,  Methodists,  and  N.  T. 
King,  Freewill  Baptist.  The  epidemic  of 
1811  and  12  was  very  mortal  here,  and  the 
dysentery  swept  off  about  30  children  in 
this  town  in  the  fall  of  1823.  The  prin- 
cipal stream  in  this  town,  is  Dog  river* 
which  runs  through  it  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection, and  affords  a  great  number  of  val- 
uable mill  privileges.  The  timber  is, 
hemlock,  spruce,  maple,  beach  and  birch, 
intermingled  with  fir,  pine,  ash,  butter- 
nut, &c.  The  soil  is,  generally  good,  and 
in  many  places,  is  easily  cultivated.  A 
range  of  argillaceous  slate  passes  through 
the  township  from  south  to  north.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  and  a  range  of  high 
lands  passes  from  north  to  south  through 
the  town,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western 
aide  of  the  river.  There  are  four  small 
villages.  The  Upper  village,  so  called, 
contains  a  store,  2  cording  and  clothier's 
shops,  a  trip  hammer,  1  grist  and  2  saw- 
mills, various  mechanics  and  about  20 
dwelling  houses.  The  Centre  village  con- 
tains 2  meeting-houses,  a  store,  tavern, 
mechanic  shops  and  about  25  dwellings. 
Factory  village  one  mile  north  of  the  Cen- 
tre, is  tne  principal  place  ofbusiness.  The 
woollen  factory  here  is  150  feet  long,  42 
wide,  and  contains  6  sets  of  woollen  ma- 
chinery, employing  from  175  to  200  work- 
men and  indirectly  several  hundreds  more. 
About  80,000  lbs.  of  wool,  #25,000  worth 
of  indigo,  912,000  worth  of  wood,  $12,000 
worth  of  loticem  are  used  annually,  and 
the  labor  costs  about  $30,000.  There  are 
in  this  village  1  meeting  house,  1  store, 
1  tavern,  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  machine 
shop,  &c.  About  1£  mile  north  of  Facto- 
ry village  is  another  small  but  thriving 
village  called  the  "  Fall*."  It  contains  2 
small  flannel  factories,  a  saw  mill.  &c. 
The  water  power  here  is  good  and  safe. 
All  of  the  above  villages  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Centre  which  is  a  little  off 
from  that  stream  are  situated  on  Dog  riv- 
er and  have  good  water  power.  During 
the  last  15  years  this  town  has  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population.  There 
are  in  town,  18  school  districts,  8  school- 
houses,  3  grist  and  two  fulling  mills,  1 
carding  machine,  one  woollen  factory,  2 
flannel  factories,  3  stores,  and  2  taverns. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  329;  cattle, 
1,309  ;  sheep,  4,979 ;  swine  1,501 ;  wheat, 
bus.  7,159;  barley,  652;  oats,  12,574; 
rye,  341;  buck-wheat,  2,335 ;  Indian  corn, 


•  Dog  rirer  look  iti  name  from  the  circnmatance 
of  a  hunter  taring  a  farorit*  dog  here,  beforo  the  town 
Tvni  •Allied,  by  being  eatoght  in  a  trap. 
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4,362;  potatoes, 57,367;  hay,  tons,  3,862 ; 
sugar,  Ujb.  24,515;  wool,  15,U57.  Pop- 
ulation, 2,013. 

North  Hero,  a  post  and  shire  town 
in  Grand  Isle  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  51* 
and  long.  3°  44'.  It  is  an  island  in  lake 
Champlain,  26  miles  north  from  Burling- 
ton,and  6  west  from  St. Albans.  Area,6,272 
acres.  It  was  granted  in  connexion  with 
South  Hero  and  Vineyard,  and  they  were 
all  chartered  by  the  name  of  the  two  He- 
roes, Oct.  27,  1779,  to  Ethnn  Allen,  Sam- 
uel Herrick  and  others.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  in  1783, 
by  Enos  and  Solomon  Wood,  the  former 
from  Bennington,  in  this  state,  and  the 
latter  from  Norwich,  Con.  The  British 
erected  a  block  house  here,  at  a  place 
called  Dutchman's  Point,  which  was  gar- 
risoned, and  not  given  up  till  1796.  The 
town  was  organized  in  1789.  Nathan 
Hutchins  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and 
also  the  first  representative.  The  Free- 
will Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  most 
numerous  denominations  of  Christians. 
The  fever  and  ague  was  very  common 
here  for  some  time  after  the  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  in  1799  the  bilious 
fever  was  very  mortal.  Since  that  time 
the  town  has  been  healthy.  Nathan 
Hutchins  died  here  some  years  ago,  aged 
90  years.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  produces  grain 
of  all  kinds  in  abundance.  It  has  no 
streams  of  any  consequence,  and  no  mills 
or  mill  privileges.  Its  public  buildings 
are  a  stone  court  house  and  jail.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  187  ;  cattle,  997  ; 
sheep,  3,967;  swine,  568;  wheat,  bush. 
4,005 ;  barley,  16  ;  oats,  6,452 ;  rye,  950 ; 
buck-wheat,  1,383  ;  Indian  corn,  3,127  f 
potatoes,  14,525  :  hay,  tons,  1,317  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,185  ;  wool, 8,044.    Population,  716. 

Norton,  an  uninhabited  township  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Essex  county,  is 
in  lat.  44°  58*  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bradford  and  Barnston,  Can.,  east  by 
Averill,  south  by  Avery's,  Warner's  and 
Warren's  gore,  and  west  by  Holland.  It 
is  12  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  4 
from  north  to  south.  The  land  is  said  to 
be  good  and  well  timbered,  considerable 
tracts  of  it  with  pine.  The  charter  of  the 
township  was  burnt,  and  it  is  difficult  get- 
ting a  valid  title  to  the  lands.  There  are 
two  considerable  ponds  lying  partly  in 
this  township.  The  outlet  of  Norton 
pond  is  the  head  branch  of  Coatacook  riv- 
er, which  unites  with  the  Masuippi,  in 
Ascot,  and  then  unites  with  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, at  Lenoxville.  Farrand's  river,  also, 
heads  here  and  runs  south. 

Norwich,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
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45'  and  long.  4°  42',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Thetford,  east  by  Connecticut  Tiver, 
which  separates  it  from  Hanover,  N.  H., 
south  by  Hartford,  and  west  by  Sharon. 
It  lies  40  mile*  southeast  from  Montpelier 
and  20  north  from  Windsor.  This  town- 
ship wan  chartered  to  Eleazer  Wales  and 
others,  July  4,  1761,  by  the  name  of 
Nortchichy  and  contains  about  25,000 
acres.  In  1762,  tho  township  was  partly 
lotted,  and  the  next  year  Jacob  Fenton, 
Ebenczcr  Smith  and  John  Slafter  came 
here  from  Mansfield,  Con.,  built  them  a 
camp,  and  began  improvements.  There 
were,  at  thiB  time,  two  men  in  Hanover, 
and  a  Btnali  settlement  in  Lebanon.  In 
July,  Smith  and  Slafter  left  Fenton  on 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  hoeing 
corn  in  Lebanon,  and  returned  on  Satur- 
day evening,  when  they  found  Fenton 
dead  in  the  camp.  It  appeared  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Freeman  happened  over  here, 
and  finding  Fenton  sick  and  alone,  he 
tarried  with  him  till  he  died,  and  then 
went  to  Lebanon  for  help  to  bury  him. 
Freeman  returned,  and  Fenton  was  buried 
July  15,  1763,  aged  65  years,  and  a  mon- 
ument erected  over  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1764,  four  men  moved  their  families 
into  the  township,  and  from  this  time  the 
settlement  advanced  with  considerable 
rapidity,  mostly  by  emigrants  from  Mann- 
field  and  Preston,  Con.4*  The  town  was 
organized  in  Connecticut.  The  first  town 
meeting  was  held  in  Norwich,  in  1768. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, &c.  The  first  Congregational 
church  was  organized  in  1770,  the  second 
in  1819.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Potter  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
August  31,  1775.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  other  denomination  of  Christians  in 
town.  Mr.  Potter  was  dismissed  in  1800, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Woodward  was  in- 
stalled over  the  same  church  September 
5,  1*04.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Goddard  was 
settled  over  the  north  society  January  23, 
The  Rev.  R.  W.  Bailey  was  set- 
tled over  the  south  society  Nov.  24,  1819, 
and  dismissed  in  November,  1825.  The 
first  meeting  house  was  built  in  this  town 

•  The  nltnve  «tat«mcnt«  are  matin  on  the  author- 
ity of  n  communication  furnished  l>y  Mr.  Ilcitekiah 
Goodrich,  in  1814,  to  Cant.  Jcwiah  Dunham,  for  hi* 

i>ropo«oil  Gazetteer  of  Vermont.  The  lie?.  Grant 
iWera,  in  bis  41  Historical  Sketches  of  lb«  Coot 
country,"  says  that  Fenton'*  death  took  place  in 
1765,  and  that  in  1766,  when  Dr.  Durton  came  with 
In*  father  to  Norwich,  there  were  but  two  families 
in  town.  Mr.  Power'*  stateuionl  may  be  correct, 
and  Mr.  Goodrich'*  wrong  ;  but  J  judged  it  best  to 
retain  the  latter,  till  I  should  find  tnoun«  to  recon- 
cile Mr.  P.'«  statement  with  what  Ua  s.iv*  *Ue- 
whe  re.  Whether  Mr.  !».'.  severe  stricture*  upon 
tho  fir»t  edition  of  my  Gazetteer  were  generous  or 
just,  I  leave  other*  to  judge. 


in  1776,  and  it  was  at  that  time  the  best 
meeting  house  in  the  state.  The  other 
Congregational  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1818.  The  Methodists  have  two  meet- 
ing houses,  one  built  in  1836,  and  the  oth- 
er in  1837,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town. 
The  Baptist  house  was  built  in  the  west 
part,  in  1835.  Among  the  eminent  per- 
sonages may  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  Pe- 
ter Olcott,  who  died  here  in  September, 
1808.  He  had  a  military  command  at  the 
capture  of  General  Burgoyne,  and,  after- 
wards, passed  through  every  grade  of  mil- 
itary office  to  that  of  Major  General.  He 
was  for  some  time  judge  of  Die  supreme 
court,  many  years  Iieut.  governor  of  the 
state,  apd,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  trus- 
tee of  Dartmouth  College.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Murdock  died  here  in  December, 
1803.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  state,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court. 
The  Hon.  Paul  Brigham  died  here  July 
15,  1824,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He 
served  four  years  as  captain  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war  \  was  five  years  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Windsor ;  a  major  gen- 
eral of  militia;  five  years  chief  judge  of 
the  county  court ;  and  22,  of  24  succeed- 
ing years,  lieut.  governor  of  the  state. 
All  of  these  offices  he  discharged  tb  ttye 
satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he 
received  their  suffrages  for  the  latter  till, 
admonished  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  be 
declined  any  further  public  service.  Con- 
necticut river  washes  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  township,  and  is  from  30  to 
40  rods  in  width.  It  is  fordable  in  three 
places  at  low  water.  Ompompanootuc 
river  enters  the  township  from  Thetford, 
two  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and, 
after  running  three  miles  across  the  north- 
east corner,  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  a  rapid  stream, 
with  a  gravelly  bottom,  about  six  rods  in 
width,  and  affords  several  eligible  mill 
scats.  Bloody  brook  arises  wholly  in  this 
township,  and,  passing  a  little  westerly  of 
Norwich  plain,  fulls  into  the  Connecticut 
just  below  the  bridge  leading  from  Nor- 
wich to  Dartmouth  College.  On  this 
stream  are  several  excellent  mill  seats, 
ft  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  a 
bloody  battle  fought  here  during  the 
French  war.  At  its  mouth,  it  is  about 
two  rods  in  width.  On  each  of  the  above 
streams  are  some  fine  tracts  of  intervale. 
Smal ley's  brook  is  a  small  mill  stream 
which  falls  into  Connecticut  river  be- 
tween the  Outpompanoosuc  and  Bloody 
brook.  Mother's  brook  rises  in  the  south 
part,  and  unites  with  the  Connecticut  in 
Hartford.  The  timber  on  the  meadows 
was  originally  elm,  bass,  ash  and  butter- 
nut ;  on  the  plains  and  hills  near  the  riv- 
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ers,  principally  white  pine,  arid  further 
back  maple,  beech,  birch,  hemlock,  &c. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
but  nearly  all  admits  of  cultivation.  It 
product's  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass,  and 
gome  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  state. 
Extensive  bods  of  iron  ore  arc  found  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township, 
connected  with  the  copperas  ore  in  Straf- 
ford. Cyan  ite,or  sapparc,  is  also  found  in 
this  township  in  laminated  inasscs,connec- 
ted  with  quartz  and  mica.  Beautiful  speci- 
mens of  actynolite  are  found,  and  anthra- 
cite in  small  quantities.  On  the  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  about  70  rods  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ompompanoosuc,  is  an 
Indian  burying  ground,  where  human 
bones,  stone  pots,  arrows,  &c,  are  fre- 
quently found.  Between  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Ompompanoosuc  is  a  high  bluff, 
where  explosions  were  formerly  heard, 
like  the  report  of  cannon,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  inhabitants.  The  township 
has,  generally,  been  very  healthy.  The 
dysentery,  however,  prevailed  here  in 
1705,  and  carried  off  60  persons,  and  the 
epidemic  of  1813  was  very  mortal.  The 
scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  this  town  and 
neighborhood  in  1831,  and  produced  con- 
siderable mortality.  Windsor  co.  gram- 
mar school  was  incorporated  and  estab- 
lished here  in  1785.  Norwich  village  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  Norwich  plain,  and 
contains  a  handsome  meeting  house,  the 
Norwich  university,  (sec part  second,  jtasre 
Mid,)  several  stores,  a  tavern,  a  consider- 
able number  of  mechanics'  shops,  and 
about  40  dwelling  houses.  The  town 
contains  5  meeting  houses,  1  grist  and  1) 
saw  mills,  and  5  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  481 ;  cattle,  2,348;  sheep,  13,395  ; 
swine,  1,559  ;  wheat,  bus.  3,801  ;  barley, 
349;  oats,  20,727;  rye,  2,854;  buckwheat, 
1,182;  Ind.  corn,  11,119;  potatoes,  53,- 
480  ;  hay,  tons,  5,265;  sugnr,  lbs.  15,730; 
wool,  27,639.    Population,  2,21 8. 

Ni'lukgan  River,  rises  partly  in  Aver- 
ill  and  partly  in  Wenlock.  The  North 
branch  runs  a  southerly  course  through 
Averill,  Lewis,  and  a  part  of  Bloomfield, 
the  West  branch  runs  an  easterly  course 
through  Wenlock  and  a  part  of  Bruns- 
wick. They  unite  in  Bloomfield,  and,  ta- 
king a  southeasterly  course,  fall  into  Con- 
necticut river  a  little  above  the  northeast 
corner  of  Brunswick.  'Phis  river  is  gen- 
erally rapid,  except  that  part  of  the  West 
branch  that  runs  through  Wenlock  and 
Brunswick,  which  is  very  still  and  deep, 
and  bordered  by  alder  meadows.  Through 
this  and  Clyde  river,  which  runs  a  north- 
west course  into  lake  Memphremagog, 
the  Indians  formerly  had  their  naviga- 
tion from  said  lake  to  Connecticut  river. 


They  had  a  carrying  place  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  head  of  one  river  to  that  of 
the  other, and  several  other  carrying  places 
by  the  falls  and  rapids  in  these  streams. 
This  river  waters  about  120  square  miles, 
and  is  about  3  rods  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Omtompasoosuc  River,  rises  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Vershire,  and  runs 
easterly  into  West  Fairlee.  It  then  takes 
a  southeasterly  course  into  Thetford, 
where  it  receives  a  considerable  stream 
from  Fairlee  lake,  which  is  a  large  body 
of  water  lying  partly  in  Fairlee  aud  part- 
ly in  Thetford.  Continuing  a  southeast- 
erly course  through  the  township,  the 
Ompompanoosuc  mingles  its  waters  with 
Connecticut  river  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Norwich.  In  the  south  part  of  Thet- 
ford, it  receives  a  considerable  mill  stream 
from  the  west,  which  originates  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Tunbridge  and  in  Straf- 
ford. The  whole  length  of  this  river  is 
about  20  miles,  and  it  affords  a  number 
of  valuable  mill  privileges.  The  name, 
which  is  Indian,  is  said  to  signify  a  stream 
where  many  onions  are  found. 

ONiors  River.    See  Winooski  river. 

Oranoe,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  9' 
and  long.  4°  33',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
a  part  of  Plainfield,  Goshen,  Harris'  Gore, 
and  Groton,  east  by  Topsham,  south  by  a 
part  of  Corinth  and  Washington,  and 
west  by  Barre.  It  lies  13  miles  north  of 
Chelsea,  13  miles  east  from  Montpelicr 
and  55  miles  north  from  Windsor.  It 
was  granted  Nov.  6,  1780,  and  chartered 
to  Capt.  Ebenezer  Green,  Amos  Robinson, 
Esq.  and  others,  August  11,  1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  commenced  by  Ensign  Joseph 
Williams,  in  Sept.  1793,  on  the  south  line 
of  the  town.  The  town  was  organized 
March  12,  1796  ;  John  Sloan  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Ezra  Paine  first  consta- 
ble. It  was  first  represented  in  the  year 
1800,  by  Thomas  Storrs  Paine.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  arc  Congregation- 
ahsts,  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists,  and 
Universalists,  in  about  equal  numbers. 
The  Rev.  Enos  Bliss  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  1799,  and  afler 
preaching  several  years  was  dismissed. 
There  was  a  small  but  decent  meeting 
house  erected  at  the  centre  of  the  town 
in  1823,  and  one  of  about  the  same  di- 
mensions erected  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  th»  town,  in  1825 ;  both  houses  arc  oc- 
cupied by  all  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions. The  epidemic  of  1812  carried  off 
about  40  persons  in  a  few  weeks.  Doct. 
Preston  Chamberlin  is  the  only  profess- 
ional man  in  town.  The  surface  of  this 
town  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rath- 
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er  broken.  Knox  mountain  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  the  town  is  a  considera- 
ble elevation,  and  affords  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  granite  for  building  stone. 
The  rocks  of  this  town  are  principally 
granite  ;  the  timber  is  chiefly  hard  wood, 
except  along  the  streams,  where  it  is 
spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  pine,  and  fir. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  par- 
ticularly on  the  height*, is  rather  cold  and 
wet ;  in  other  parts  and  on  the  streams  it 
is  rich  and  productive.  Large  flocks  of 
sheep  are  kept  in  this  town,  and  consid- 
erable attention  is  paid  to  dairying.  The 
principal  stream  of  water  is  Jail  branch. 
Coming  from  Washington,  it  receives  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  north,  call- 
ed Cold  branch,  and  then  passes  into 
Barre.  The  principal  roads  leading 
through  the  town  are,  the  Market  road, 
through  from  Barre  on  Wait's  river,  and 
the  Old  turnpike,  leading  from  Barre 
through  to  Chelsea.  There  are  in  town 
12  school  districts  and  school  houses,  and 
about  300  scholars,  2  storts,  2  taverns, 
1  starch  factory,  1  grist  and  7  saw  mills, 
4  blacksmith  shops,  and  1  tannery. — 
Statistics  of  1840  —  Horses,  248;  cattle, 
1,803  ;  sheep,  f>,184  ;  swine,  874  ;  wheat, 
bus.  2,048  ;  barley,  637  ;  oats,  9,610;  rye, 
231;  buckwheat,  768;  Ind.  corn,  2,180; 
potatoes,  60,31 6  ;  hay,  tons,  3,412;  sugar, 
lbs.  22,208;  wool,  11,619.  Population, 
984. 

Oranok  Cocstt,  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  about  halfway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  state.  It  is  situated  between 
lat.  43*  46'  and  44°  13'  north,  and  between 
long.  4°  15'  and  4°  57'  east,  extending  34 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  28  from  north 
to  south,  and  containing  about  650 square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Caledonia 
county,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Grafton  county,  N  H., 
south  by  Windsor  county,  and  west  by  a 
part  of  Washington  county,  and  a  email 
part  of  Addison  county.  This  county  was 
incorporated  in  Feb.  1781.  Chelsea,  ly- 
ing nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is 
the  scat  of  justice.  The  Supreme  Court 
commences  its  session  here  on  the  5th 
Tuesday  after  the  4lh  Tuesday  in  Janua- 
ry, and  the  County  Court  on  the  3d  Tues- 
days of  June  and  December.  There  are 
several  pleasant  villages  in  this  county, 
particularly  in  Chelsea,  Newbury,  and 
Randolph.  There  are  no  large  streams 
in  this  county.  Wells  river  runs  across 
the  northeast  corner.  Connecticut  river 
and  its  tributaries,  particularly  Ompom- 
panoosuc  and  Wait's  river,  water  the  eas- 
tern and  southeastern  parts ;  the  first,sec- 
ond  and  third  branches  of  White  river  j 


water  the  south  and  southwestern  parts, 
and  Steven's  branch  of  Winooski  river, 
the  northwestern  parts.  The  eastern 
range  of  Greeu  Mountains,  called  the 
height  of  lands,  extends  along  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county.  The  rocks 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts,  are  al- 
most exclusively  granite,  which,  in  many 
places,  makes  the  best  of  mill  and  build- 
ing stones.  A  range  of  argillaceous  slate 
extends  through  the  western  part.  Lead 
ore  is  found  in  Strafford,  and  immense 
quantities  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  in  Tbet- 
ford.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  6,674  ; 
cattle,  36,853  ;  sheep,  156,053;  swine,  22,- 
516  ;  wheat,  bus.  69,565;  barley,  5,265; 
oats,  245,878  ;  rye,  11,933;  buckwheat, 
30,144;  Indian  corn,  120,543;  potatoes, 
1,055,379;  hay,  tons,  73,004;  sujnir  lbs. 
420,639 ;  wool,  31 1 ,674.    Pop.  27,873. 

Orleans,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Orleans  county,  situated  in  lat. 
44°  53'  and  long.  4°  45',  contains  about 
35  square  miles.  It  is  49  miles  northeast- 
erly from  Montpelier,  and  is  bounded 
north  and  west  by  Newport,  east  by 
Brownington,  and  south  by  Irasburgh. 
It  was  granted  October  23,  1784,  and 
chartered,  by  the  name  of  Coventry,  to 
Major  El  ins  Buel,  of  Coventry,  Con.,  and 
others.  The  name  was  altered  to  Orleans 
in  1841.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
town  was  begun  about  the  year  1800,  and 
it  appears  from  the  census  of  this  year 
that  there  were,  at  this  time,  seven  per- 
sons in  town.  The  first  settlers  were  S. 
and  T.  Cobb,  Samuel  Wells,  John  Faro t- 
worth,  Jotham  Pierce,  Joseph  Marsh, 
John  Ide  and  others.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1803,  and  Joseph  Marsh 
was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists  and  Freewill  Baptist*. 
The  Rev.  John  Ide  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church  June  28,  1815.  The  Rev. 
Lyman  Case  was  settled  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  March,  1823.  The 
present  minister  is  the  Rev.  L.  S.  French. 
This  society  have  a  handsome  meeting 
house,  erected  in  the  village  in  1830,  and 
about  2  miles  east  of  the  village  is  a  union 
house.  Barton  and  Baick  rivers  run  north* 
erly  through  this  town  into  Memphreraa- 
gog  lake.  These  streams  are  from  four 
to  eight  rods  wide,  and  very  deep  near 
their  mouths.  There  are  good  mill  privi- 
leges in  this  town  on  Black  river,  and 
likewise  on  Borne  of  the  smaller  streams. 
The  other  waters  are  South  bay  of  lake 
Memphreraagog,  and  two  small  ponds. 
The  soil  is  generally  good.  Near  the 
lake  it  is,  in  some  places,  clayey,  and  on 
Black  river  it  is  somewhat  sandy,  but 
through  the  township,  generally,  it  con- 
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sists  of  a  deep,  rich  loam.  Its  timber 
is  mostly  maple  and  beech,  with  some 
elm,  bass  wood,  birch,  hemlock,  spruce, 
fir.  cedar.  &c.  The  western  part  of  the 
town  is  somewhat  broken,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. The  village  of  Orleans  was  com- 
menced in  the  fall  of  1821,  by  Calvin  and 
Daniel  W.  Harmon,  when  all  that  part  of 
the  town  was  a  dense  forest-  It  is  situa- 
ted at  the  falls  in  Black  river  in  the  south 
west  part  of  the  town,  and  now  contains 
a  meeting  house,  2  stores,  I  tavern,  J 
grist  and  2  saw  mills,  a  carding  machine, 
clothier's  works,  tannery,  Blare li  factory, 
&c.t  together  with  nearly  40  dwelling 
houses.  Statistics  of  1640. — Horses,  224  ; 
cattle,  1,379;  sheep,  4,011  ;  swine,  596; 
wheat,  bus.  2,364  ;  barley,  362;  oats, 
6,155;  rye,  85;  buckwheat,  1,635;  Ind. 
corn,  1,892;  potatoes,  39,901 ;  hay,  tons, 
2,832 ;  sugar,  lbs.  38,445 ;  wool,  7,706. 
Population,  796. 

Ohlkans  Cooktv,  lies  in  the  north 
part  of  the  state,  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween Connecticut  river  and  lake  Chain- 
plain.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  44*  28' 
and  45°  north,  and  between  Ion.  4°  19* 
and  5°  4'  east,  being  33  miles  in  length 
and  30  miles  from  east  to  west  on  Cana- 
da line,  and  containing  700  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Canada,  east  by 
Essex  county,  south  by  Caledonia  and 
Lamoille  counties,  and  west  by  Lamoille 
and  Franklin  counties.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated Nov.  5,  1792,  and  Irosburgh,  situa- 
ted near  its  centre,  is  the  seat  of  justice. 
The  Supreme  Court  sits  here  on  the  9th 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
County  Court  on  the  4th  Tuesday  in 
June  and  December.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  this  county  in 
1787,  in  the  southwestern  part,  on  the 
river  Lamoille,  by  John  McDanie),  Esq. 
This  county  contains  more  natural  ponds 
than  any  in  the  state  ;  and  Memphrema- 
gog  lake  extends  into  the  north  part.  The 
eastern  and  central  parts  are  watered  by 
Black,  Barton  and  Clyde  rivers,the  south- 
ern part  by  the  Lamoille,  and  the  west- 
ern part  by  the  Missisco  river.  This 
county  lies  wholly  between  the  eastern 
and  western  ranges  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  3,464  ; 
cattle,  18,299  ;  sheep,  46,669;  swine,  9,- 
750;  wheat,  bush.  33,315  ;  burlcy,  10,997  ; 
oats,  133,301  ;  rye,  2,400  ;  buckwheat, 
20,067-,  Iud.  corn,  20,886 ;  potatoes,  596,- 
855 ;  hay,  tons,  37,291  ;  sugar,  lbs  507,- 
446;  wool,  107,580.    Population,  13,634. 

Orwkli.,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
48'  and  long.  3°  47'  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Bhoreham,  east  by  Sudbury  and  a  part 
of  Whiting,  south  by  Benson,  and  west 


by  lake  Champlain,  being  opposite  to  Ti- 
conderoga,  N.  Y.  It  lies  20  miles  north- 
west from  Rutland,  47  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  47  southwesterly  from 
Burlington.  This  township  was  chartered 
to  Benjamin  Ferris  and  associates,  Aug. 
8,  1763,  and  contains  42  square  miles. 
John  Charter  began  improvements  on  the 
south  end  of  Mount  Independence,  and 
lived  here  several  years  before  the  revo- 
lution. In  1776  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  collected  together  in  this  township, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  was  stationed 
at  Mt.  Independence,  nt  the  north  end  of 
which  was  a  breast  work,  and  a  picket 
fort  on  the  top.  This  mountain  contains 
about  250  acres,  and  was  heavily  timber- 
ed, but  the  timber  was  all  demolished  by 
the  soldiers.  The  next  year  Ticondero- 
ga  and  Mt.  Independence  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  the  Americana 
retreated  to  the  south.  The  first  perma- 
nent settlement  was  made  in  1783,  by 
Amos  SpafTord,  Shadrach  Hathaway,  Eb- 
er  Murray,  Ephraim  and  William  Fisher, 
and  John  Charter,  (the  latter  having  been 
driven  off  during  the  war,)  upon  Mt.  In- 
dependence. The  next  year  the  Hon. Pli- 
ny Smith  and  others  came  into  the  town, 
and  from  this  time  the  settlement  advan- 
ced with  considerable  rapidity.  The  town 
was  organized  Dec.  12,  1787,  and  David 
Leonard  was  first  town  clerk.  The 
town  was  first  represented  in  1788,  by 
Ebenezer  Wilson.  The  religious  sects 
are  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, and  Universalists.  Elder  E.  Phelps 
was  settled  over  the  Baptist  church  about 
the  year  1789,  and  was  the  first  settled 
minister.  He  preached  here  5  or  6  years. 
The  church  has  since  been  successively 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Elders  Culver, 
Webster,  Murray,  Fishers,  Sawyer,  n- 
ger,  and  Ide.  Elder  Ephraim  Sawyer 
was  settled  in  1821 .  This  church  was  or- 
ganized about  the  year  1784.  The  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Chapin  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  March  30,  1791, 
and  dismissed  May  20,  1801  ;  Rev.  Mason 
Knapen  was  settled  from  Jan.  1,  1808,  to 
Aug.  24,1819;  Rev.  Sherman  Kellogg 
from  June  14,1820,  to  Oct  23, 1822  ;  Rev. 
Ira  lngraham  from  June  14,  1826,  to 
April  18,  18:?2;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Mor- 
ris from  Oct.  9,  1834.  The  Congrega- 
tional meeting  house  is  at  the  centre, and 
was  erected  in  1805,  and  that  belonging 
to  the  RaptiMs  is  in  the  eastern  part.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  about  the  year 
1804,  and  in  the  course  of  60  days  enrried 
off  60  children.  The  epidemic  of  1613 
was  also  very  mortal,  and  a  considerable 
number,  mostly  heads  of  families,  were 
victims  to  it.    There  is  a  tract  of  about 
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2,000  acres  in  tbe  aoutb  part  of  the  town- 
ship, which  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly. 
The  remaining  part  is  very  level,  hand- 
some land,  and  produces  abundant  crops 
of  all  kinds  01  grain.  The  principal 
streams  are  East  creek,  which  rises  in 
Benson  and  falls  into  lake  Cham  plain  on 
the  north  side  of  Mount  Independence, 
and  Lemonfair  river,  which  here  consists 
of  two  branches,  running  parallel  with 
each  other,  along  the  eastern  border,  and 
uniting  near  the  north  line  of  the  town- 
ship. On  these  streams  are  several  mill 
privileges,  which  are  good  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  Tbe  waters  where  the  land 
is  clayey  are  slightly  impregnated  with 
Epsom  salts,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
There  is  a  spring  on  the  lake  shore,  about 
100  rods  south  from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, the  waters  of  which  are  very  strong- 
ly impregnated,  and,from  these ,salts  have 
been  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. In  the  compact  limestone  in  this 
township  are  shells  of  various  kinds. 
In  the  compact  limestone  on  Mt.  Inde- 
pendence, flint  is  found.  Specimens  of 
blende,  or  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  have  al- 
so been  found  in  this  township.  The 
width  of  the  lake  between  Mt.  Indepen- 
dence and  Ticonderoga  is  about  80  rods. 
A  mile  further  south,  at  a  place  called 
8 holes  Landingvjt  is  only  40  rods  wide. 
The  average  width  of  the  lake  against  Or- 
well is  about  one  mile,  and  the  widest 

(dace  2  miles.  May  13,  1820,  a  piece  of 
and  in  this  township,  of  more  than  5 
acres  area,  sunk  about  40  feet,  and  slid 
into  the  lake.  The  impulse  made  upon 
the  water  wns  so  great  as  to  raise  the  lake 
3  feet  at  tbe  opposite  shore,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  The  ground  was  partly  cov- 
ered with  small  trees,  some  of  which 
moved  off  erect,  while  others  were  thrown 
down.  There  was  formerly  a  furnace 
here,  which  did  considerable  business,  but 
it  is  now  in  ruins.  There  are  two  small 
villages.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  325 ; 
cattle,  2,066 ;  sheep,  30,275  ;  swine,  802; 
wheat,  bush.  3,702 ;  oats,  6,273  ;  rye,  2,- 
049  ;  buckwheat,  153;  Ind.  corn,  6,456 ; 
potatoes,  16,060  ;  hay,  tons,  7,053  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,525  ;  wool,  77,485.    Pop.  1,504. 

Otta  Qcechbe  River,  (called  also  Wa- 
ter Quechee  and  Quechee  river,)  rises  in 
Sherburne,  runs  nearly  east  through  the 
south  part  of  Bridge  water;  thence  east 
northeast  through  Woodstock  into  the 
south  part  of  Hartford,  and  thence  south- 
east through  the  northeast  corner  of  Hart- 
land  into  Connecticut  river,  about  two 
miles  above  Quechee  falls.  In  Bridge- 
water  it  receives  two  considerable  branch- 
es, namely,  north  branch,  which  rises  in 
the  north  part  of  this  township  from  the 


north,  and  south  branch,  which  rises  in 
Plymouth  from  the  south,  both  consider- 
able mill  streams.  In  Woodstock  it  re- 
ceives two  other  branches  of  considerable 
size ;  one  rising  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Bridgewater  and  southeast  corner  of 
Barnard,  falls  into  Quechee  river  from 
the  north  just  below  the  north  village  ia 
Woodstock,  the  other  rising  in  the  south 
part  of  Woodstock,  passes  through  both 
the  villages  in  that  town,  and  empties  in- 
to it  from  the  south  just  above  the  mouth 
of  the  last  mentioned  stream.  Both  these 
streams  afford  excellent  mill  seats.  Que- 
chee river,  in  its  course,  receives  numer- 
ous other  tributaries  of  less  note.  It  is  a 
clear  and  lively  stream,  with  a  gravel  or 
stoncy  bottom.  There  are  eight  bridges 
across  this  river  after  it  leaves  Sherburne, 
viz :  four  in  Bridgewater,  two  in  Wood- 
stock, one  in  Hartford,  and  one  in  Hart- 
land  ;  and  8  dams,  on  which  mills  and 
other  machinery  are  erected,  viz  :  two  in 
Bridgewater,  three  in  Woodstock,  two  in 
Hartford  and  one  in  Hartland.  This 
stream  is  about  35  miles  iu  length,  and 
waters  about  212  square  miles.  The  name 
of  this  stream  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is 
said  to  signify  quick  whirling  motion,  and 
was  probably  given  on  account  of  ap- 
pearances exhibited  at  the  falls  near  its 
mouth. 

Otter  Creek,  is  the  longest  stream  in 
Vermont.  It  originates  in  Mount  Tabor 
Peru,  and  Dorset,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  head  of  the  Battenkill.  In  Dorset  it 
turns  suddenly  towards  the  nortb  and  re- 
turns into  Mount  Tabor,  running  nearly 
north  through  the  western  part  of  this 
township  and  Wallingford,  and  through 
the  central  part  of  Clarendon  into  Hut- 
land  ;  it  then  takes  a  northwesterly  course 
through  Pittsford  and  Brandon ;  between 
Leicester  and  Salisbury  on  the  east,  and 
Whiting  and  Cornwall  on  the  west ; 
through  the  western  part  of  Middlebury ; 
between  New  Haven  and  Weybridge ; 
through  the  northeast  corner  of  Addison  ; 
between  Waltham  and  Panton  ;  aud 
through  Vergennes  and  Ferrisburgh  into 
lake  Champlain.  From  the  southwest  it 
receives  in  Ferrisburgh  a  large  creek 
which  originates  in  Bridport ;  in  Wey- 
bridge Lemonfair  river,  from  Orwell  and 
Shoreham  ;  in  Rutland  Little  West  riv- 
er, or  Furnace  brook,  from  Tin  mouth  ; 
and  in  Mount  Tabor  Mill  river,  from  Dan- 
by.  From  the  east  it  receives  New  Ha- 
ven river  in  New  Haven,Middlebury  river 
in  Middlebury, Leicester  river  in  Leicester, 
Furnace  river  in  Pittsford,  East  creek  in 
Rutland,  and  Cold  river  and  Mill  river  in 
Clarendon,  all  of  which  are  considerable 
mill  streams.   Otter  Creek  above  Middle- 
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bury  is  a  very  still  stream,  and  its  waters  I 
deep,  affording  very  few  mill  privileges. 
From  MiddW'bury  to  Pittsford,  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  boats.  At 
Middlebnry,  Wcybridge  and  Vergennes, 
are  falls  in  the  creek,  which  afford  excel  - 
lent  sites  for  mills,  and  on  which  are  some 
of  the  finest  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  State.  From  Vergennes  to 
the  mouth,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  the 
creek  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels 
on  the  lake.  The  alluvial  flats  along  this 
stream  are  very  extensive,  and  are  inferi- 
or to  none  in  the  state.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  00  miles,  and  it  waters  about  SH)U 
square  miles.  Otter  creek  was  named  by 
the  French  la  Riviere  aux  Loutrts,  the 
River  of  Otters,  long  before  any  settle- 
ments were  made  by  the  English  within 
this  state. 

Oxbow.  Name  given  to  two  bench  in 
Connecticut  river  in  Newbury,  distin- 
guished as  the  Great  and  Little  Oxbow. 

pAirroiv,  a  post  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  8' 
and  long.  3°  40',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ferrisburgh,  east  by  Otter  creek,  which 
separates  it  from  Walt  ham,  and  by  a  part 
of  Vergennes,  south  by  Addison,  and  west 
by  lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it 
from  Elizabeth  town,  N.  Y.  It  lies  13 
miles  northwest  from  Middlebury,  and 
25  southwesterly  from  Burlington,  and 
was  chartered  Nov.  3,  1764,  containing 
10,530  acres.  A  settlement  was  commen- 
ced here  in  1770,  by  John  Pangborn  and 
Odle  Squire,  from  Cornwall,  Con.,  who 
were  soon  joined  by  Timothy  Spalding 
and  others,  from  the  same  place,  and  by 
Peter  Ferris,  from  Nine  Partners,  N.  Y. 

'  Ferris  settled  at  the  bay  where  Arnold 
blew  up  his  fleet  during  the  revolution. 
The  wrecks  of  this  fleet  are  now  to  be 
seen  here  at  low  water.  During  the  rev- 
olution this  settlement  was  broken  up. 
Most  of  the  men  were  made  prisoners, 
their  dwellings  burnt,  and  the  women 
and  children  driven  to  the  south.  The 
settlers  returned  after  the  war,  and  in 
1784  the  town  was  organized.  Elijah 
Grandy  was  first  town  clerk,  and  Peter 
Ferris  was  first  representative,  chosen  in 
1787.  Elder  Henry  Chambers  was  or- 
dained over  the  Baptist  church  in  this 
town,  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  dismis- 
sed in  1804,  and  Elder  Jeremy  H.  Dwi- 
er  was  ordained  in  1817,  and  dismissed 
in  1818.     The  Baptists  have  a  meet- 

.  inghouse,  erected  1808.  The  Congrcga- 
tionalists  hero  belong  to  the  church  in 
Addison.  Peter  Perris  lived  to  the  agt> 
of  96  years,  had  four  wives  and  died  a 
widower.  This  is  a  very  level  township. 
The  only  stream  of  consequence  is  Dead 


I  Creek  which  runs  northerly  nearly  through 
the  centre,  and  unites  with  Otter  creek  in 
Ferrisburgh.  It  isa  wide  sluggish  stream. 
There  is  not  a  good  mill  privilege  in  the 
township.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
151;  cattle,  1,050;  sheep,  9,886;  swine, 
318;  wheat,  bus.  671 ;  oats,  3,460;  ryeT 
108;  buck- wheat,  243;  Indian  corn, 
338 ;  potatoes,  5,722 ;  hay,  tons,  2,971  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  220 ;  wool,  24,890.  Popula- 
tion, 670. 

Parkea's  Gore,  now  a  part  of  Sher- 
burne. 

Parkerhtoww.  Name  altered  to  Men - 
don,  Nov.  6,  1827.    See  Mendon. 

Passvnpiic  River  has  its  source  in  a 
pond  on  the  easterly  line  of  Westmore, 
and,  running  a  southeasterly  course  thro' 
Newark,  passes  into  the  west  corner  of 
East  Haven ;  thence  it  pursues  nearly  a 
south  course  through  Burke,  Lyndon, 
St.Johnsbury,  Waterfordfand  Barnet,  and 
falls  into  the  Connecticut  a  mile  below 
the  foot  of  the  fifteen  mile  falls.  From 
its  source  till  it  approaches  near  the  cen- 
tre of  Lyndon,  it  is  a  swift  stream.  It 
then  meanders  through  a  rich  tract  of  in- 
tervale till  it  approaches  the  south  line, 
where  is  a  high  fall.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  way  through  St.  Johnsbury  it  is 
swift,  but  in  a  few  places  it  runs  slow 
through  excellant  intervale  land  ;  and 
through  Waterford  and  Barnet  it  runs 
slow  through  rich  flat  land,  though  there 
are  some  large  falls  in  Barnet.  It  is  gen- 
erally deep,  and  is  between  four  and  six 
rods  wide  below  St.  Johnsbury  plain.  It 
receives  several  large  branches  in  Lyn- 
don, two  in  St.  Johnsbury  and  one  in 
Barnet.  Its  length  is  about  34  miles. 
The  name  of  this  stream  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  phrase  Ba^-soom-suc^ 
signifying  a  stream  where  there  is  muoh 
medicine. 

Pawi.et,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  21',  and  long.  3°  54',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Wells,  east  by  Danby,  south  by 
Rupert,  and  west  by  Granville,  N.  Y.  It 
lies  33  miles  north  from  Bennington,  and 
21  southwest  from  Rutland.  It  was  char- 
tered Aug.  26, 1761,  to  Jonathan  Willard 
and  others,  containing  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  was  commen- 
ced in  1761,  by  Simeon  Burton,  and  Wil- 
liam Fairfield.  The  next  year  Capt.  Jon- 
athan Willard,  who  owned  22  rights  of 
land  here,  equal  to  7,920  acres,  came  into 
town  with  8  or  10  hired  men,  and  Messrs. 
Rush,  Fitch,  and  others  about  the  same 
time.  In  1769  the  town  was  organised, 
and  Simeon  Burton  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  religions  denominations  are  Baptists, 
CongregHtiortalistH,  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
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odists,  and  Universalists.  The  Congre- 
gational church  was  organized  August  8, 
1781.  The  Rev.  Lewis  Beebe,  the  first 
settled  minister,  was  settled  over  it  from 
June  14,  1787,  to  May  6,  1701  ;  the  Rev. 
John  Griswold  from  October  23,  1793,  to 
August  11,  1830.  The  Kev.  Elijah  W. 
Plumb,  the  present  minister,  was  settled 
May  18,  1831.  They  have  a  handsome 
meeting  house  erected  in  1797,  situated 
in  a  small  village,  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  centre  of  the  township.  The  Bnp- 
tist  church  was  organized  Oct.  4,  1791. 
In  the  year  1800  they  erected  a  large 


was  chartered  December  31,  1763.  In 
1773,  that  part  of  Peacham  called  "the 
square,"  was  allotted,  and  several  pitches 
made.  In  1774,  pitches  were  made  by 
Jonathan  Elkins,  John  Sanborn,  Frye 
Bailey,  John  Skeel  and  Robert  Carr,  and 
the  same  year  a  line  was  run  from  Con- 
necticut river  in  Barnet  through  Peach- 
am  to  Missisco  bay  on  lake  Cliamplam. 
This  line  was  of  great  use  to  our  scouts 
and  to  deserters  from  the  enemy  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  spring  of 
1775,  Jonathan  Elkins  came  to  Peacham, 
with  several  hired  men,  and  began  im- 


meeting  house  in  the  western  part  of  the  ]  provcmenU  upon  the  lot  he  had  pitched 


township,  and  Oct.  17,  1802,  settled  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Bealls.  There  is  a  small  Epis- 
copal church  here,  which  is  called  Trinity 
church.  Mr.  Rush,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, died  here  in  March,  1824,  aged  110 
years.  The  principal  streams  are  Pawlet 
river,  which  runs  southwesterly  nearly 


the  year  before.  His  farm  in  Haverhill, 
N.  II.,  he  bad  sold  on  a  credit  of  several 
annual  payments;  but,  on  account  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  after  two  or 
three  of  the  first  payments,  the  purchaser 
paid  at  the  rate  of  three,  four  and  five 
bushels  of  corn  for  a  hundred  dollars.  In 


through  the  centre  of  the  township,  and  March,  1776,  several  companies,  belong- 
Indian  river,  which  runs  the  same  course  ing  to  Col.  Beedel's  regiment  marched 
across  the  southwest  corner.  The  latter  through  Peacham  to  Canada,  upon  snow- 
rises  from  a  spring  of  pure  water,  sufB-  shoes,  on  the  line  run  in  1774.  The  same 
ciently  large  to  carry  a  grist  mill.  It  spring  Gen.  Bailey  had  orders  to  open  a 
abounds  in  trout,  and  takes  its  name  from  road  fromNewbury  toSt.Johns,for  the  con- 
the  great  number  of  Indians  who  formerly  veying  troops  and  provisions  into  Canada. 


resorted  here  for  the  purpose  of  fismng. 
The  township  is  divided  nearly  in  the 
centre  by  a  range  of  mountains  extending 
through  it  from  south  to  north.  The  most 
remarkable  summit  is  a  little  north  of  the 
centre,  and  is  called  Haystack  mountain. 
The  soil  is  dry  and  warm,  easily  cultiva- 
ted, and  produces  good  crops  of  grain  and 
grass.  The  timber  is  maple,  beech,  birch, 
elm,  bass,  ash,  walnut,  oak,  hemlock  and 
pine.  There  are  here  1  oil,  3  saw,  1  grist 
and  5  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines, 
4  woollen  factories,  1  cotton  factor}',  7 
stores,  3  taverns,  and  1  tannery.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  3G9 ;  cattle,  2,335 ; 
sheep,  20,705  *,  swine,  1,409  ;  wheat,  bus. 
2,477  ;  oats,  12,215 ;  rye,  3,244  ;  buck- 
wheat, 287;  Indian  corn,Jl0,950 ;  potatoes, 
41,920;  hay,  tons,  6,931  ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,- 
300  ;  wool,  49,422.    Population,  1,748. 

Pawlf.t  Rivp.r  is  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  Dorset,  runs  northwesterly  across 
the  northeast  corner  of  Rupert,  diagonally 
across  the  township  of  Pawlet,  and  unites 
with  Wood  creek,  in  the  slate  of  New 
York,  2  or  3  miles  above  its  mouth.  This 
stream  affords  a  number  of  eligible  mill 
seats  in  Vermont. 

Peacham,  a  post  town  in  Caledonia 
county,  situated  in  lat.  44°  20'  and  long. 
4*  47.  It  is  20  miles  east  from  Mootpe- 
lier,  and  18  northwesterly  from  Newbury. 
It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Danville,  east- 
erly by  Barnet,  southerly  by  Groton,  and 


He  had  it  cut  from  Newbury  six  miles 
above  Peacham,  when  the  news  arrived 
that  our  army  had  retreated  from  Cana- 
da, and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 
Jonathan  Elkins  had  removed  his  family 
to  Peacham  in  June  of  this  year,  but,  af- 
ter a  stay  of  three  weeks,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  Gen.  Bailey's  men  to  New- 
bury, where  he  remained  until  the  Octo- 
ber following.  He  then  removed  his 
family  again  to  Peacham,  where  they  re- 
mained during  the  war.  Only  three  fam- 
ilies spent  the  succeeding  winter  in  Peach- 
am, viz  ;  Jonathan  Elkins',  John  Skeel's 
and  Archibald  McLachlin's.  In  1777, 
James  Baily,  Asher  Chamberlain  and 
Noah  Holly  day  removed  their  families 
here.  Henry  Elkins  was  born  on  the  15th 
of  October  of  this  year,  and  was  the  first 
child  born  in  town.  In  1778,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peacham  were  in  constant  alarm. 
Our  scouts  frequently  discovered  signs  of 
Indians,  and  informed  the  inhabitants  as 
they  passed  and  repassed.  During  this 
year,  a  number  of  prisoners  and  British 
deserters  found  their  way  through  from 
Canada,  and  arrived  at  Peacham  in  a  very 
weak  and  famishing  condition.  The  in- 
habitants had  to  go  to  Newbury  for  their 
grinding,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  in  the  winter,  with  no  other  than  a 
snow  shoe  path.  In  1779,  Gen.  Haron 
came  to  Peacham  with  a  part  of  his  regi- 
ment, for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  corn- 


westerly  by  Marsbfield  and  Cabot.    It  ( pleting  the  road  commenced  by  Bailey  in 
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1776,  that  an  armj  might  be  sent  through 
for  the  redaction  of  Canada.  But  this 
was  only  a  feint  for  dividing  the  enemy 
and  preventing  their  sending  their  whole 
force  up  the  lakes.  Hazen  cot,  cleared 
and  made  a  passable  road  for  50  miles 


above  Peacham,  through  the 
Cabot,  Walden,  Hardwick,  Greensbor- 
ough,  Craftsbury,  Albany  and  Lowell, 
and  erected  several  block-houses.  This 
road  was  a  grent  benefit  to  the  settlers  of 
this  country  after  the  war,  and,  in  many 

? laces,  it  is  still  called  the  "  Hazen  lload." 
'he  present  road  from  Peacham  to  Low- 
til,  occupies  the  same  ground  over  which 
the  Hazen  road  passed.  Hazen  marched 
to  the  south  in  the  fall,  abandoning  all 
the  block -houses, except  the  one  12  miles 
above  Peacham,  and  committing  this  to 
the  care  of  a  sergeant's  guard.  In  the 
spring  of  1780,  Capt.  Aldrich  came  to 


The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  this 
town  are  Congregationalists.  A  Congre- 
gational church  was  organized  here  April 
14, 1794,  consisting  of  12  members.  Oc* 
tober  30,  1799,  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Worcester  for  their  pastor,  and 
of  he  has  continued  his  connection  with  the 


church  ever  since,  though,  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity,  he  has  ceased  to  preach. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Worcester's  ordination 
the  church  consisted  of  40  members.  The 
most  remarkable  revival,  which  has  taken 
place,  was  in  1817  and  '18,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  was  an  addition  to 
the  church  of  225  members.  The  whole 
number  admitted  since  its  organization  is 
611,  and  the  prescut  number  266.  From 
a  bill  of  mortality  kept  by  Mr.  Worcester, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
in  this  town,  from  the  30th  of  October, 
1799,  to  September,  1824,  was  406.  The 
Peacham  and  built  a  small  picket  around  j  greatest  number  in  any  year  was  59,  and 
the  house  of  James  Bailey,  and  the  block- 1  the  least  6.  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  oldest  person 

1  who  has  died  in  this  town,  waa  aged  96. 
Caledonia  county  grammar  school  was 


bouse  above  was  abandoned.  In  the  fall 
Aldrich  marched  his  men  to  the  south, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  Col.  Thomas  Johnson,  of 
Newbury,  who  had  engaged  to  erect  mills 
in  Peacham,  arrived  at  Jonathan  Elk  ins 
with  the  mill  stones,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1781.  About  one  o'- 
clock next  morning  a  party  of  the  enemy 
from  Canada  came  upon  them,  and  made 
prisoners  of  Col.  Johnson,  Jacob  Page, 


established  here  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
October  27,  179o.  The  building  was 
erected,  and  the  school  commenced  in 
August,  1800.  The  institution  is  under 
the  direction  of  nine  trustees.  The  school 
has  been  prosperous.  The  average  num- 
ber of  scholars  from  30  to  40.  Onion 
river  pond,  so  called  from  its  giving  rise 
to  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  Onion 


and  Col.  Jonathan  Elkins,  of  Peacham,  j  or  Winooski  river,  lies  in  the  western  part 
who  was  then  a  youth.  They  were  all  s  of  the  town,  and  covers  about  300  acres, 
carried  to  St.  Johns.  Col.  Johnson  re-  There  are  several  other  small  ponds, 
turned  on  parole,  Mr.  Page  was  sent  to  which  are  not  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
Montreal,  and  Col.  Elkins  toQuebec,  and  There  arc  two  considerable  streams  pass- 
the  two  latter  imprisoned.  In  the  fall,  ing  off  to  the  east  into  Steven's  branch, 
when  the  British  fleet  sailed  from  Quebec,  which  afford  numerous  mill  privileges. 


Col.  Elkins  waa  sent  a  prisoner  to  Eng 
land  with  about  150  more  who  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  fleet  and  obliged 
to  do  duty.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  England,  the  prisoners  were 
confined  in  Mill  prison,  where  they  re- 
mained until  they  were  exchanged  for 
Cornwallis'  troops,  in  1762,  when  Col. 
El  kins  returned  again  to  Peacham.  Capt. 
Nehemiah  Lovewell  was  stationed  with 
his  company  in  Peacham  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1781.  In  September,  ne  sent  a 
scout  of  four  men  up  the  Hazen  road, 
who  were  ambushed  and  fired  upon  by  the 
Indians.  Two  were  killed  ana  scalped, 
and  the  other  two  taken,  and  on  the  tenth 


A  ridge  of  land  passes  through  the  west* 
ern  part,  but  there  is  no  very  considera- 
ble elevation  in  this  town.  The  western 
part  is  a  hard  soil,  but  the  eastern  is  rich 
and  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills  and 
vallies,  being  inhabited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  respectable  and  wealthy  farmers. 
There  is,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
a  natural  bog  meadow,  containing  an  in- 
exhaustible quantity  of  shell  marl,  from 
which  lime  has  been  manufactured  to 
considerable  extent.  The  color  of  the 
marl  is  a  bluish  white.  There  is  also  a 
plenty  of  limestone,  from  which  lime  is 
made.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
currences in  this  town,  was  the  loss  of  a 


day,  after  they  left  Peacham,  they  were  man's  great  toe,  by  frost,  in  the  month  of 


prisoners  in  Quebec  with  Col.  Elkins. 
There  were  no  soldiers  kept  at  Peacham 
in  1782,  and  two  Messrs.  Baileys  of  this 
town  were  carried  prisoners  to  Canada. 
Peacham  was  organized  March  18,  1783 f 
and  James  Bailey  was  first  town  olerk. 
Pt.  hi.  18 


June.  Mr.  Walker,  the  gentleman  who 
sustained  the  loss,  was  84  years  old,  and 
was  frozen,  in  consequence  of  being  lost 
in  the  woods,  and  lying  out  through  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  June,  1816.  There  is 
a  small  village,  situated  on  an  elevated 
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PERU. 


spot  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
is  a  place  of  some  business.  The  public 
building*,  in  town,  arc  a  meeting  house 
and  an  academy,  both  standing  a  little 
out  of  the  village  to  the  southwest.  The 
market  road  leading  from  Boston  to  Mont- 
real through  Newbury,  passes  through 
the  village,  and  also  the  couuty  road  from 
Chelsea  to  Danville.  There  are  in  town 
3  stores,  1  grist,  1  fulling  and  6  saw  mills, 

1  carding  machine,  and  2  woollen  facto- 
ries.  Statistics  of  Id-JO. — Horses,  373; 
cattle,  1,910;  sheep,  9,228  ;  swine,  1,055; 
wheat,  bun.  5,491  ;  barley,  730  ;  oats,  23,- 
603;  rye,  90;  Indiau  corn,  2,377;  pota- 
toes, G7,clti;  hay,  tons,  4,001  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
21,180;  wool,  17,760.  Population,  1,443. 

Peru,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43 ■* 
15*  and  long.  4"  fc",  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Mount  Tabor,  east  by  Landgrove, 
south  by  Wiuhall  and  west  by  Dorset.  It 
lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Bennington, 
and  the  same  distance  southwest  from 
Windsor.  It  was  chartered  October  13, 
1761,  by  the  name  of  Bromley,  and  con- 
tains, by  charter,  23,040  acres.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  towuship  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1773,  by  William  Barlow, 
from  Woodstock,  Con.  The  town  was 
organized  March!,  1802.  John  Brock 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Reuben  Bigc- 
low,  Esq.,  first  representative.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists. The  Rev.  Oliver  Plympton  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
December  29,  1813,  and  died  the  next 
year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin  is  the 
present  minister.  This  society  have  a 
meeting  house,  which  wus  erected  in 
1814.  The  other  aocieties  are  small.  In 
the  years  1809  and  JO,  and  IS  13  and  14, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  township  suffered 
much  from  sickness.  The  prevailing  dis- 
orders were  the  measles,  canker  and  fe- 
vers, and  they  were,  in  many  cascB,  mor- 
tal. This  township  lies  upon  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  much  of  it  is  high  and 
broken.  There  are  two  natural  ponds, 
one  covering  about  40  and  the  other  about 
60  acres.  The  eastern  part  is  watered  by 
some  of  the  head  branches  of  West  river. 
The  best  road  across  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  the  state,  south  of  Montpelier, 
passes  through  this  township.    There  are 

2  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  2  taverns  and  1 
tannery.  Statistics  of  1 840.— Horses,  87  ; 
cattle,  717;  sheep,  1,053;  swine,  244; 
wheat,  bus.  534  ;  barley,  170 ;  oaU,  4,430 ; 
rye,  218;  buckwheat,  850 ;  Indian  corn, 
320  ;  potatoes,  23,100  ;  hay,  tons,  1,290; 
sugar,  lbs.  7,640;  wool,  1,610.  Popula- 
tion, 578. 


PITTSntLD. 


Philadelphia.-  A  township  was  char- 
tered by  this  name  March  14,  1761 ;  No- 
vember 9,  1814,  the  north  half  of  it  wag 
annexed  to  Goshen,  and  the  remainder  of 
it  annexed  to  Chittenden,  Nov.  2,  1816. 

Philadelphia  River  is  a  small  stream 
which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  Goshen, 
runs  southwest  through  Chittenden,  and 
unites  with  East  creek,  in  Pittsford. 

Pike  River.    See  Berkshire. 

Pittsfield,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east  corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  48'  and  long.  4°  14',  and  is  bounded 
easterly  by  Rochester,  southeasterly  by 
Stockhridge,  and  westerly  by  Chittenden 
and  Goshen.  It  lies  35  miles  southwest- 
erly from  Montpelier,  and  17  northeast 
from  Rutland.  It  was  granted  November 
8,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Samuel  Wilcox 
and  others,  July  29,  1781,  containing 
about  12,000  acres.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1786,  by  Thomas  Hodg- 
kins,  Stephen  Holt,  George  Martin,  Dan- 
iel and  Jacob  Bowe,  and  a  Mr.  Woodard. 
The  town  was  organized  March  26, 1793. 
Thomas  Hodgkins  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representative. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gational ists  and  Methodists.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  in  1793. 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  it 
from  September,  1814,  to  1831.  Rev. 
Samuel  Sparhawk,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  March  2!),  1839.  Their  meet- 
ing house  was  erected  in  1820.  The 
Methodist  church  was  organized  in  1804, 
and  has  generally  been  supplied  by  cir- 
cuit preachers.  Their  present  minister 
is  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Slason.  The  dysentery 
prevailed  here  in  1603,  and  was  very  mor- 
tal, particularly  to  children,  and  the  epi- 
demic of  1813  was  afso  very  fatal.  The 
victims  of  the  latter  were  mostly  adults. 
Two  streams,  one  from  the  west,  and  the 
other  from  the  south,  unite  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township,  forming  Tweed  river, 
which  falls  into  White  river  in  Stock- 
bridge.  These  streams  afford  several 
good  mill  privileges.  White  river  runs 
across  the  eastern  corner.  The  township 
is  mountainous,  and  the  most  important 
elevation  is  called  Wilcox's  peak.  The 
timber  is  such  as  is  common  to  the  moun- 
tain towns.  The  turnpike  from  Bethel 
to  Rutland  passes  llirough  the  township 
along  Tweed  river.  There  arc  here  3 
saw,  1  grist  and  1  fulling  mill,  2  stores,  2 
taverns  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  117;  cattle,  729;  sheep,  2,358; 
swine,  390  ;  wheat,  bus.  584  ;  barley,  14; 
oats,  1,956;  rye,  294;  buckwheat,  613; 
Indian  corn,  1,531  ;  potatoes,  16,373  :  hay, 
tons,  1,632;  *ugar,  lbs.  19,920;  wool, 
5,220     Population,  615. 
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PirrsroRD,  a  post  town  in  Rutland 
county,  ia  in  lot.  43°  43'  and  long.  4°  2", 
and  is  bounded  north  hv  Brandon,  cast  by 
Chittenden,  south  by  Rutland,  and  west 
by  Hubbardton  and  a  small  part  of  Ira. 
It  lies  60  miles  north  of  Bennington,  and 
44  southwest  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  October  12,  1761,  containing 
25(300  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town* 
ship  was  commenced  in  the  year  1769,  by 
Messrs.  Gideon  and  Benjamin  Cooley 
from  Greenwich,  Mass.,  but  they  were 
soon  joined  by  Roger  Stevens,  Felix  Pow- 
ell, Ebcnczer  Hopkins,  Stephen  Mead, 
Moses  Olmsted,  Edward  Owen,  Joshua 
Woodward  and  others,  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.    The  first  records 
of  this  town  were  accidentally  burnt,  and 
therefore  the  time  of  its  organization  has 
not  been  ascertained.    It  was  probably  in 
the  year  1770.    Col.  Benjamin  Cooley 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Jonathan  Fas- 
set  first  representative.    During  the  rev- 
olutionary war  two  picket  forts  were  erec- 
ted in  this  township,  one  called  Fort  Mott 
and  the  other  Fort  Vengeance.    The  lat- 
ter was  built  early  in  the  year  1770,  upon 
an  eminence  on  the  east  side  of  Otter 
creek, and  near  the  present  stage  road  from 
Pittsford  village  to  Middlebury.  Pittsford 
was  a  frontier  township,  and  Fort  Ven- 
geance the  most  northerly  post  in  Ver- 
mont, on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  which  was  held  by  the  Amer- 
icans during  the  revolution.    The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists,  Baptists  and  Methodists.    Elder  Eli- 
sha  Rich  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  was  ordained  oVer  the  Baptist  church 
about  the  year  17K4.    Elder  Rich,  after 
preaching  here  a  number  of  years,  left  the 
town,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Wm. 
Harrington,  who  was  dismissed  about  the 
year  1819.     The  Rev.  Eleazcr  Harwood 
was   settled   over  the  Congregational 
church  about  the  year  1785,  and  continu- 
ed its  pastor  till  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1807.    December  30th,  of  this  year, 
the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks  was  ordained 
over  this  churoh,  and  dismissed  in  1814  ; 
the  Rev.  Asa  Messer  was,  ordained  Jan. 
39,  1818,  and  dismissed  Februarv,  1822 ; 
and  the  Rev.  John  lngersoll,  Dec.  18, 
1823,  and  dismissed  in  September,  1826. 
The  Rev.  Willard  Child,  the  present  min- 
ister, was  settled  April  25,  1827.  The 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
societies  have  each  a  convenient  meet- 
inghouse, two  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  village  near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship.   There  have  been  two  general  re- 
vivals of  religion,  the  former  in  1784,  and 
'5,  and  the  Tatter  in  1802,  and  '3.  The 
dysentery  was  very  mortal  here  in  1803, 


PITTSFOKD. 


and  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  carried 
off  40  pcrwons  in  the  course  of  4  weeks. 
The  epidemic  of  1*12  and  '13,  was  also 
very  fatal,  particularly  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies. Mr*.  Elizabeth  Smith  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  lived  to  the  age  of  96  years, 
Mr.  Elisha  Adams  to  his  92d  or  93d' year, 
and  several  others  to  nearly  the  same 
age.  Mary,  daughter  of  Ebenezcr  Ly- 
man, was  born  in  this  town  June  20, 
1784,  and  died  January  23d,  1794.  In 
September  previous  to  her  death,  being 
but  little  more  than  9  years  of  age,  she 
weighed  174  pounds,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  probably  weighed  200  lbs.  She 
was  a  healthy  child,  with  good  common 
sense,  and  her  strength  was  equal  to  her 
size.  She  caught  a  slight  cold,  and  was 
somewhat  unwell  for  about  two  weeks 
before  she  died,  but  ate  a  hearty  breakfast 
on  the  morning  preceding  her  death.  Ot- 
ter creek,  which  flows  through  the  mid- 
dle of  this  township,  from  south  to  north, 
with  a  gentle  meandering  current,  is  the 
principal  stream,  and  its  width  here  is 
from  40  to  50  yards.  Furnace  brook,  a 
considerable  tributary  of  Otter  creek,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  East  creek,  and 
Philadelphia  river.  Along  these  streams 
are  extensive  meadows  of  the  rich  alluvi- 
al soil.  On  Furnace  brook  and  its  branch- 
es are  numerous  mill  privileges  which  axe 
well  improved.  There  are  two  ponds,  ono 
in  the  southeastern  part  covering  about 
20  acres,  and  the  other  in  the  northeast- 
ern covering  about  30  acres.  There  are 
no  mountains.  A  range  of  hills  extends 
along  the  west  line  between  this  town- 
ship and  Hubbardton.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally loam,  with  some  tracts  which  ore 
sandy,  and  some  of  clay.  The  timber  is 
oak  of  several  kinds,  pine,  maple,  beech, 
birch,  elm.  basswood,  ash,  cherry,  butter- 
nut, walnut,  poplar,  &c.  This  township 
abounds  in  iron  ore,  which  makes  the 
best  of  ware,  and  bar  iron,  and  has  inex- 
haustable  quarries  of  excellent  marble. 
The  iron  ore  yields  about  25  per  cent,  of 
metalic  iron.  The  marble  is  coarse  grain- 
ed and  somewhat  flexible.  Much  of  it  is 
conveyed  down  Otter  creek  to  Middlebu- 
ry, to  be  sawn  and  manufactured  into 
jambs,  &c.  The  oxyde  of  manganese  is 
also  found  in  this  township.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  township  is  a  deep  cavern 
in  which  ice  may  commonly  be  found  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  There 
is  a  small  village  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  containing  two  meeting  hous- 
es, three  stores,  one  druggist  shop,  two 
taverns,  several  mechanics'  shops,  and 
about  30  dwelling  houses.  It  is  situated 
eight  miles  north  from  Rutland  court 
house.    Another  called  Mill  village  is  sit- 
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uatcd  on  Furnace  brook,  containing  two 
store*,  a  saw  and  grist  mil),  woollen  fac- 
tory, &.c.  Pittsford  contains  one  of  the 
best  town  libraries  in  the  state.  It  con- 
sists of  1500  volumes,  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  which  a  Mr.  McClure,  of  Mexi- 
co, gave  $400.  The  town  is  divided  into 
13  or  14  school  districts.  There  are  1 
grist  and  eight  saw  mills,  two  woollen 
factories,  4  stores,  3  taverns,  2tanneries,  2 
furnaces,  and  an  extensive  bed  of  iron 
ore.  Statistics  of  1840  —  Horses,  333; 
cattle,  1,796;  sheep,  22,052 ;  swine,  536; 
wheat,  bus.  1,837  ;  barley,  5  ;  oats,  10,121; 
rye,  2,177  ;  buck  wheat,  864  ;  Ind.  corn, 
13,425 ;  potatoes,  30,661  ,  hay,  tons,  7,- 
162;  augar,  lbs.  20,539;  wool,  54,128. 
Population,  1,927. 

Plainfield,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington  county,  in 
lat.  44°  14'  and  long.  4°  35',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Marshfield,  east  by  Goshen 
gore,  south  by  Barre  and  Orange,  and 
west  by  Montpelier.  It  lies  55  miles 
north  from  Windsor,  and  21  northwest 
from  Newbury,  and  was  chartered  to 
Gen.  James  Whitelaw,  and  others,  Oct. 
27,  1788,  containing  10,000  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  about  the 
year  1794,  by  Theodore  Perkins,  Joseph 
Batehelder,  and  Seth  Freeman.  They 
were  joined  the  next  year  by  Jonathan 
and  Bradford  Kinney,  Moulton  Batehel- 
der, John  Moore  and  others,  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  New  England.  The  titles  to 
the  lands,  under  which  the  first  settlers 
purchased,  proved  to  be  bad,  and  they 
were  mostly  obliged  to  purchase  a  second 
time.  But  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Hon. 
Heman  Allen,  into  whose  hands  the  lands 
fell,  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  enabled 
to  retain  the  farms  on  which  they  had 
commenced  improvements.  The  town 
was  organized  under  the  name  of  St.  An- 
drew's gore,  April  4,  1796,  and  Harvey 
Bancroft  was  first  town  clerk,  who  was 
the  same  year  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree. 
November  6,  1797,  the  name  of  the  town- 
ship was  nltered  to  Plainficld.  The  first 
town  meeting  under  this  name  was  March 
20, 1796,  and  Thomas  Vincent,  Esq.  was 
then  chosen  town  clerk.  A  small  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  here 
about  the  year  1796,  or  1797,  a  Methodist 
church  about  the  year  1800,and  a  Univer- 
salis! society  about  the  year 1820.  TheCon- 
gregational  church  has,  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Jon- 
athan Kinney,  and  this  and  the  other  so- 
cieties have  been  supplied  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  by  itinerant  preachers.  The 
Rev.  James  Perry,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
died  here  May  13,  1840,  aged  83.  The 
township  is  watered  by  Winooski  river 


whioh  passes  through  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  by  Great  brook,  which  passed 
through  the  township  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  into  Winooski  river.  At  the 
junction  of  these  streams  is  a  small  vil- 
luge,  containing  a  Congregational  and 
Methodist  meeting  house,  two  stores, one 
tavern,  one  tannery,  Sec.  There  is  a 
small  pond  in  the  eastern  part  which  is 
well  furnished  with  excellent  trout. 
There  is  also  a  mineral  spring  similar  to 
those  in  Newbury,  which  is  a  place  of 
some  resort  for  invalids.  It  is  situated 
so  near  the  margin  of  Great  brook  as  to  be 
overflown  at  high  water.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  uneven,  but  is  well  tim- 
bered. There  is  but  little  waste  land  and 
the  soil  is  generally  of  a  good  quality. 
The  town  is  divided  into  seven  school 
districts.  There  are  here  three  saw  and 
two  grist  mills,  one  fulling  and  one  clo- 
ver mill.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  190; 
cattle,  1,145 ;  sheep,  8,853  ;  swine,  414  ; 
wheat,  bus.  4,298 ;  barley,  28 ;  oata,  4,- 
225  ;  rye,  199  ;  buck  wheat,  314  ;  I.  corn, 
1,036 ;  potatoes,  26,316  ;  hoy,  tons,  2,832; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,980;  wool,  11,201.  Popu- 
lation, 880. 

Platt  or  Plott  River.    See  Laflot. 

Plymouth,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  31' 
and  long.  4°.  19',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bridge  water,  east  by  Reading,  south  by 
Ludlow  and  a  part  of  Mount  Holly,  and 
west  by  Shrewsbury.  It  lies  15  miles 
nearly  west  from  Windsor,  52  south  from 
Montpelier,  and  16  southeast  from  Rut- 
land ;  and  was  chartered  July  6,  1761,  by 
the  name  of  Saltash.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  1777,  by 
John  Madge,  who  was  soon  followed  by 
Aaron  Hewett  and  others.  Wm.  Mudge 
was  the  first  child  born,  and  received  rn 
consequence  a  lot  of  land.  The  town  was 
organized  about  1787.  Adam  Brown  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  Moses  Priest  first 
representative.  The  religious  societies 
are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, Christians,  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
in  1806,  and  the  Rev.  Prince  Jennie 
settled  over  it  foT  5  or  6  years.  In  1822, 
Rev.  Abel  Manning  was  settled  over  it 
and  continued  about  three  years.  The 
Baptist  church  is  the  most  numerous  and 
their  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Ambler 
Edson.  Elder  Isaac  Banister  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
1819,and  he  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Noah 
Johnson,  but  the  society  is  now  desti- 
tute of  a  minister.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
church  consists  of  52  members.  A  union 
meeting  house  was  built  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  in  1616.    The  principal 
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stream  in  this  township  is  Black  river, 
which  is  formed  here,  and  runs  southeas- 
terly into  Ludlow.  On  this  stream  are 
several  good  mill  seats  and  a  number  of 
natural  ponds,  which  abound  in  fish.  Two 
considerable  branches  of  Quechee  river 
also  rise  in  this  township.  A  large  share 
of  the  rocks  are  primitive  limestonc,which 
makes  the  best  of  lime.  Not  less  than 
2,000  hogsheads  are  annually  manufac- 
tured and  transported  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  limestone 
makes  excellent  marble,  and  in  1834  a 
factory,  where  150  saws  can  be  put  in  op- 
eration, was  erected  on  Black  river,  for 
its  manufacture.  Some  of  the  marble  is 
white  and  some  beautifully  variegated. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  consider- 
ably broken.  Two  mountains  extend 
through  it  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  That  on  the  north- 
eastern side  is  very  abrupt,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Mount  Tom.  Near  the 
meeting  house  is  an  extensive  bed  of  ste- 
atite, or  eoapstone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
river,  and  about  80  rods  from  it,  are  situ- 
ted  the  Plymouth  caverns.  (See  Part  1st, 
page  8. J  This  cavern  was  discovered 
about  the  1st  of  July,  1818.  The  author 
of  this  work  visited  it  about  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  and  explored  the  sever- 
al apartments,  an  account  of  which  was 
published  soon  after  in  the  Vermont  Jour- 
nal. At  this  time  numerous  stalactites 
were  suspended  from  the  roof  and  sides  of 
the  cavern,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  rudely  beaten  off  and  carried  away 
by  the  numerous  visitants  (amounting  to 
several  thousands)  with  which  the  cav- 
ern was  thronged  during  that  summer. 
The  rocks  are  limestone,  and  the  cavern 
was  probably  formed  by  the  removal  of 
the  earth  from  among  the  rocks  by  water. 
For  the  following  very  full  and  inter- 
esting account  of  Tyson  Furnace,  in  this 
town,  and  of  the  minerals  in  the  vicinity, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R. 
H.  Washburn,  of  Ludlow. 

Tyson  furnace,  so  named  from  the  pro- 
prietor, is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Plymouth,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  that  town  and  Ludlow. 
It  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Isaac  Tyson, 
Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  devel- 
op the  internal  resources  of  the  state, 
having  previously  been  connected  with 
the  extensive  copperas  works  at  Strafford. 
Although  the  existence  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  had  been  in- 
ferred for  many  years  previous,  from  the 
frequent  discovery  of  specimens  lying 
loose  upon  the  surface  of  toe 


ing  particular  had  been  done  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  until  1835,  when  Mr.  Tyson, 
crossing  the  mountain  near  the  head  of 
Black  River — which  takes  its  rise  between 
a  high  elevation  on  the  east,called  *  Mount 
Tom,'  and  the  range  of  mountains  of  the 
west — discovered  here  several  pieces  of 
ore,  which  proved  to  be  the  micaceous 
and  magnetic  oxydes  of  iron.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  led  him  to  institute  a 
further  examination,  and  accordingly  the 
ensuing  spring  he  despatched  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin,  his  former  agent  at  Strafford,  and 
on  whom  he  relied  as  an  experienced  mi- 
ner, to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  vi- 
cinity. This  resulted,  in  a  short  time,  in 
the  discovery  of  the  bed  of  brown  hema- 
tite which  has  since  been  opened,  lying 
about  6  miles  south  of  the  place  where 
the  ore  was  first  discovered.  Large  mass- 
es of  this  ore  had  been  previously  found 
about  the  place,  and  quantities  of  it  had 
been  removed  to  the  nearest  iron  works 
in  order  to  be  wrought.  Some  years  pre? 
vious  the  company  at  Pittsford  had  sent  a 
Mr.  Buel  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
same,  all  of  which  had  proved  successful ?- 
In  1837  Mr.  Tyson  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  his  works,  which  were  put  in  ope- 
ration the  same  year ;  they  consist  of  a 
very  large  blast  furnace,  besides  a  small 
one  for  convenience.  The  specimens  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Tyson  near  the  head 
of  Black  River,  were  part  of  a  rich  vein 
of  rock  ore.  An  excavation  was  immedi- 
ately commenced  here,  and  the  ore, when 
smelted,  is  said  to  produce  the  best  of 
wrought  iron.  A  combination  of  the  two 
kinds,  however,  is  generally  used  in  the 
castings.  Two  other  excavations  were 
also  made,  one  about  5  miles  north  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  other  2  miles  south,  in 
the  town  of  Ludlow.  Another  location 
of  ore,  apparently  of  a  superior  quality  to 
the  others,  has  been  discovered  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  furnace,  called 
sparry  or  spathic,  and  sometimes  steel  ore, 
from  the  fact  that  steel  may  be  procured 
from  it  without  the  subsequent  process  ; 
from  the  beautiful  rhomboidal  surfaces, 
which  it  presents,  it  appears  to  be  a  crys- 
tal ixed  carbonate.  The  bed  of  brown  he- 
matite above  mentioned,  is  situated  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  furnace, 
and  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  forming  an  angle  with  a  per- 
pendicular of  0T>°.  A  shaft  was  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  70  feet,  but  it  becoming  ne- 
cessary to  drain  the  mine,  adrift  was  dug, 
extending  horizontally  about  80  rods. 
The  excavation  in  the  ore  bed  has  already 
proceeded  over  400  feet.  Another  shaft 
has  recently  been  sunk  a  few  rods  west 
of  the  first ;  the  ore  was  reached  at  a  depth 
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of  35  feet  from  the  surface.    In  draining 
off  the  mine  a  large  bed  of  sand  was  dis- 
covered, which  has  proved  very  service- 
able for  moulding.    The  various  kinds  of 
ore  which  have  been  found  here,  and  all 
of  them  of  a  superior  quality,  render  this 
one  of  the  most  favorable  locations  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  iron,  which  is  produced 
by  compounding  them  together,  is  believ- 
ed to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  New 
England,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  of  foreign  importation.  Through  the 
enterprise  of  the  proprietor,  a  flourishing 
village  has  already  sprung  up  here.  A 
store  and  a  ware-house  are  connected 
with  the  works,  as  are  also  all  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  rfhops.    In  order  to  se- 
cure the  complete  success  of  his  under- 
taking, Mr.  Tyson  had  previously  pur- 
chased all  the  wood  land  in  the  vicinity, 
in  order  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary article  of  fuel,  and  so  extensive 
are  the  forests  around,  and  so  apparently 
inexhaustible  the  mines  which  have  been 
already   developed,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  but  the  establishment  will  be  able 
in  a  short  time  to  supply  the  whole  coun- 
ty with  the  important  product  of  iron. 
The  average  number  of  hands  connected 
with  the  furnace  is  about  100.    The  cast- 
ings and  pig  iron  amount  in  the  year  to 
about  600  tons.    The  stoves  and  other  ar- 
ticles sent  forth  have  already  reached 
most  of  the  New  England  states,  and  ob- 
tained a  decided  preference.    The  pres- 
ent manager  is  Mr.  Martin,  and  the  agent 
Mr.  Augustus  Haven.    A  post  office,  of 
the  same  name,  has  been  established  here, 
and  a  stage  runs  daily  through  the  place. 
AH  that  has  been  already  accomplished 
has  been  done  without  the  aid  of  an  act 
of  incorporation,  and  the  proprietor  in- 
tends still  further  to  enlarge  his  under- 
taking, by  erecting  a  rolling  mill  and  nail 
factory.    The  works  are  favorably  situa- 
ted 5  miles  north  of  the  villas  in  Lud- 
low, and  17  southwest  from  Woodstock. 
The  village  has  sprung  up  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, among  the  mountains,  and, 
from  its  romantic  location,  offers  induce- 
ments to  the  admirer  of  whatever  is  grand 
in  the  works  of  nature.    In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  are  three  beautiful  sheets  of 
water,  two  of  which  are  well  stocked 
with  the  lake  fish,  and  are  about  a  mile 
in  length.    In  the  north  part  of  the  town 
lie  the  Plymouth  eaves,  imbedded  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  To  the  lover  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  particularly  to  the 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  the  locality  is 
a  matter  of  interest.    The  Green  Moun- 
tain range  seems  here  to  display  gratuit- 
ously its  internal  wealth.    Large  quanti- 
ties of  plumbago  have  been  found  in  the 


vicinity.  Considerable  manganese  has 
been  exported  from  thence,  and  specimens 
of  copper  ore  are  occasionally  discovered. 
A  large  bed  of  steatite  lies  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  east.  Nearly  all  the 
minerals  common  in  the  state,  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Limestone 
exists  in  great  abundance.  A  few  miles 
north  of  the  iron  works  is  a  val  uable  quar- 
ry of  marble,  which  has  been  wrought  to 
considerable  advantage.  It  consists  of 
several  different  kinds,  varying  in  color 
and  quality  ;  the  most  beautiful  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  is  a  dark 
clouded  ;  the  others  consist  of  different 
shades  of  white  and  sienna.  The  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Tyson,  seems  almost  unpar- 
alleled ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  its  future 
success  from  its  past  and  present,  we  may 
readily  infer  that  it  will  become,  at  no 
distant  period,  one  of  the  leading  places 
in  the  state. 

Plymouth  is  a  good  grazing  township, 
and  there  are  here  some  excellent  dairies. 
It  is  divided  into  fifteen  school  districts, 
with  school  houses.  There  are  three  grist 
and  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  trip  hammer 
shop,  two  stores,  two  taverns  and  one 
tannery.  Statistics  of  1840 — Homes,  275; 
cattle,  1,730  ;  sheep,  8,144  ;  swine,  537  ; 
wheat,  bus.  1,010;  barley,  3i?4 :  oats,  6,- 
676,  rye,  645;  buck  wheat,  1 ,333 ;  Ind. 
corn,  3,374  ;  potatoes,  59,840  ;  hay,  tons, 
4,127;  sugar,  lbs.  13,480;  wool,  *17,I05.  • 
Population,  1417. 

Pocock.    Name  altered  to  Bristol,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1780.    See  Bristol. 

Pomfret,  a  township  in  the  north  part 
of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43®  42'  and 
and  long.  4°  31',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Sharon,  east  by  Hartford,  south  by  Wood- 
stock and  weBt  by  Barnard.  It  lies  18 
miles  north  from  "Windsor,  and  40  south 
from  Montpelier  ;  was  chartered  Jnly 
1761,  to  Isaac  Dana  and  associates,  and  is 
seven  miles  long  and  five  and  a  half  wide. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  1770,  by  Barthol- 
omew Durkee,  from  Pomfret,  Con.,  who 
came  into  it  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
a  wife  and  five  children,  on  the  6th  day 
of  March.  In  coming  into  the  town,  the 
family  proceeded  on  foot,  upon  a  snow- 
shoe  path,  six  miles,  drawing  their  furni- 
ture upon  handsleds.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  they  were  joined  in  the  settle- 
ment by  Mr.  John  Cheedle  and  family. 
John,  son  of  B.  Durkee,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 25.  of  this  year,  and  was  the  first  child 
born  in  town.  The  proprietors  made  him 
a  present  of  100  acres  of  land.  In  1771, 
Win.  Wilson  came  into  the  township  from 
Connecticut,  and,  a  few  weeks  after,  his 
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wife  and  three  children  followed  him  the 
whole  distance  on  foot.  In  the  course  of 
two  years,  the  settlement  was  increased 
by  a  great  number  of  families,  among 
whom  were  John  W.  Dana,  Seth  Hodges 
and  Benjamin  Bugbee.  Mr.  Dana  built 
the  first  grist  mill,  soon  after  he  came  in- 
to town,  upon  a  small  stream,  which  emp- 
ties into  White  river.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1773,  and  John  W. 
Dana  was  chosen  town  clerk.  At  this 
meeting  John  Throop  was  chosen  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  three  constables  were 
appointed,  and  but  two  highway  survey- 
ors. The  town  was  first  represented  in 
1778,  by  John  Throop.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Elisha  Hutchinson, 
of  the  Congregational  order.  He  was  or- 
dained December  14,  1784,  and  dismissed 
January  8,  1795.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Ignatius  Thompson,  who  was 
ordained  November  20,  1605,  and  dis- 
missed April  26,  1811.  Rev.  John  Dut- 
ton  was  ordained  March  17, 1819,  and  has 
since  been  dismissed.  Their  present 
meeting  house,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  township,  was  built  in  1792.  There 
are  also,  in  this  township,  a  considerable 
number  of  Methodists,  Christians,  Bap- 
tists, &c.  The  spotted  fever  prevailed 
here  in  181 1  and  '12,  and  was  very  mor- 
tal among  the  young  people  and  children. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  considera- 
bly uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  good. 
There  are  to  be  seen  here  the  traces  of  a 
hurricane,  which  formerly  passed  through 
the  township  from  west  to  east.  The 
timber  was,  probably,  all  laid  prostrate 
through  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  and  about  100  rods  in  width, a  new 
growth  having  evidently  arisen,  much 
younger  than  the  neighboring  forests, 
none  of  the  trees  appearing,  from  the 
number  of  concentric  layers,  to  be  more 
than  120  years  of  age.  White  river 
touches  upon  the  northeast  corner,  and 
Qucchee  river  touches  upon  the  southeast 
corner.  The  other  streams  are  small. 
There  are  in  town  13  school  districts,  1 
grist,  4  saw  and  1  fulling  mill,  1  carding 
machine,  2  stores,  2  taverns  and  2  tanne- 
ries. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  3%; 
cattle, 4,982 ;  sheep,  14,526 ;  swine,  1 ,449; 
wheat,  bus.  4,435  ;  barley,  80  ;  oats,  15,- 
786;  rye,  1,352;  buckwheat,  2,520 ;  In- 
dian corn,  11,021;  potatoes,  65,135;  hay, 
tons,  5,947 ;  sugar,  lbs.  39,261 ;  wool, 
32,683.    Population,  1,774. 

Pottier's  Point  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  Shelburnc,  2  miles,  182  rods 
from  the  south  wharf  in  Burlington.  It 
took  its  name  from  John  Pottier,  the  first 
settler  upon  it.  it  is  often  called  Shel- 
burnc Point. 


Poultney,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  32' 
and  long.  3"  54',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Castlcton,  east  by  Middletown  and  Ira, 
south  by  Wells,  and  west  by  Hampton, 
N.  Y.  It  lies  60  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  13  from  Rutland,  and  46  north 
from  Bennington.  It  was  chartered  Sep* 
tember  21,  1761,  and  contains  about  35 
square  miles.  The  first  proprietor's  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  June  7, 
1763.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1771,  by  Thomas  Ashley  and  Ebenezer 
Allen.  The  early  settlers  were  mostly 
emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Massachusetts.  Heber  Allen 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Wm.  Ward  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congrcgationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  each  of 
which  has  a  good  meeting  house.  That 
of  the  Congrcgationalists  was  erected  in 
1803,  that  of  the  Baptists  in  1805,  that  of 
the  Methodists  more  recently,  and  that  of 
the  Episcopalians  in  1831.  Kev.  lthamer 
Hibbard  was  the  first  settled  minister. 
He  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1780,  and  dismissed  July  7, 
1796.  His  successors  have  been  Rev. 
James  Thompson  from  May  18,  1803,  to 
1820;  Rev.  Ethan  Smith  from  Nov.  21, 
1821,  to  December,  1826 ;  Rev.  Sylvester 
Cochrane  from  Oct.  24,  1827,  to  Oct.  13, 
1834,  and  Rev.  Solomon  Lyman,  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  settled  Feb.  25,  1835.  This 
society  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $5000. 
Elder  Clark  Kendrick  was  the  first  settled 
minister  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was 
ordained  in  1802,  and  died  in  March,  1824. 
Their  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  V.  R. 
Hotchkiss.  The  Episcopal  church,  which 
bears  the  name  of  St.  John's  Church,  con- 
sists of  about  50  communicants.  The 
Episcopal  clergymen  who  have  officiated 
here  more  or  less  are  Rev.  Bethucl  Chit- 
tenden, Rev.  Amos  Pardee,  Rev.  Moore 
Bingham,  Rev.  Luman  Footo  and  Rev. 
L.  M.  Purdy.  Of  the  Methodist  church 
we  have  no  account.  The  epidemic  in 
the  spring  of  1813,  was  very  distressing, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  months  was  fa- 
tal to  about  60  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
township  is  watered  by  Poultney  river 
and  its  numerous  tributaries,  which  afford 
a  number  of  valuable  mill  seats.  The  soil 
is  generally  warm  and  productive,  and 
the  surface  pleasantly  diversified  with 
hills  and  vallies.  Along  Poultney  river 
the  alluvial  flats  arc  extensive  and  very 
productive.  The  timber  is  mostly  decid- 
uous, there  being  but  few  evergreens.  A 
violent  freshet,  in  July,  1811,  swept  off 
from  the  streams  here  four  grist  and  four 
saw  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one  card- 
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ing  machine,  and  several  other  buildings. 
There  are  two  pleasant  villages  in  Poult- 
ney, called  East  Poultney  and  West  Poult- 
ney .  East  Poultney  contains  three  houses 
for  public  worship,  3  stores,  1  grist  and  2 
saw  mills,  1  iron  foundry  with  machine 
•hops,  10  or  IS  mechanics,  1  tannery,  2 
taverns,  and  about  60  dwelling  houses. 
West  Poult  ney  contains  a  stone  chapel, 
the  Troy  Conference  Academy,  a  bank, 
3  stores,  1  tavern,  an  extensive  iron  foun- 
dry, 52  dwelling  houses  and  312  inhabi- 
tants. The  academy  was  projected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens,  January  14, 1834  ; 
adopted  by  the  Troy  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  September  3 ; 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
Oct.  25,  and  went  into  operation  Sept.  1, 
1836.  The  principal  building  is  of  brick, 
112  feet  by  36,  with  4  principal  stories,  an 
attic  and  basement,  and  a  rear  90  by  32 
feet.  The  school  is  conducted  by  4  male 
and  2  female  teachers.  ( See  part  second, 
pages  180  and  184. )  There  are  in  town 
15  school  districts,  2  grain, 6  saw  and  sev- 
eral fulling  mills,  5  stores,  4  taverns,  and 
3  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
363 ;  cattle,  2,098 ;  sheep,  1 3,696 ;  swine, 
1,013;  wheat,  bus.  1,613;  barley,  38; 
oats,  10,748  ;  rye,  3,894  ;  buckwheat, 
1,283;  Indian  corn,  22,0e2;  potatoes,  28,- 
724  ;  hay,  tons,  5,013  ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,765; 
wool,  34,946.    Population,  1,680. 

Poulthev  River,  rises  in  Tinraouth 
and  runs  a  westerly  course  through  Mid- 
dletown  and  Poultney.  On  arriving  at 
the  west  line  of  Poultney,  it  begins  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Vermont  and 
New- York,  and,  running  between  Fair- 
Haven  and  West-Haven,  on  the  north, 
and  Hampton,  N.  V.,  on  the  south,  falls 
into  the  head  of  East  bay,  which  is  on 
arm  of  lake  Champlain.  From  Fair-Ha- 
ven it  receives  Castleton  river,  and  from 
West-Haven,  Hubbard  ton  river.  The 
whole  length  of  Poultney  river  is  about 
25  miles,  and  it  affords  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent mill  seats.  1 A  remarkable  change 
took  place  in  this  stream,  in  17£3.  A  lit- 
tle above  Hs  junction  with  East  bay,  a 
ridge  ofland  crosses  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. The  river  running  a  northwesterly 
course,  on  meeting  the  ridge,  turned 
suddenly  towards  the  northeast,  and,  af- 
ter keeping  that  course  about  half  a  mile, 
turned  westerly,  rushing  down  a  steep 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  forming  a  number  of 
fine  mill  privileges.  The  river  had,  for 
some  years,  been  observed  to  be  making 
encroachments  upon  the  ridge  at  the 
place,  where  it  turned  to  the  northeast  ; 
and  in  May,  1783,  during  a  violent  fresh- 
et, the  river  broke  through  the  ridge,  and, 
meeting  with  no  rocks,  it  cut  a  channel 


100  feet  deep  lowering  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er for  some  distance  above,  and  carrying 
immense  quantities  of  earth  into  East  bay. 
The  bay,  which  was  before  navigable  for 
vessels  of  40  tons  burden,  was  so  com- 
pletely filled,for  several  miles,that  a  canoe 
could  with  difficulty  pass  at  low  water, 
and  the  navigation  was  much  obstructed 
at  Fiddler's  Elbow,  a  narrow  place  in  the 
lake  near  8outh  bay.  The  obstructions 
have  since  been  mostly  removed  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  A  company  was 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  these  waters.' 

Pownat.,  a  post  town  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Bennington  county  and  south- 
west corner  of  the  state,  is  in  lat.  42*  47' 
and  long.  3°  54'  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bennington,  east  by  Stamford,  sooth  by 
Wiiliamstown,  Mass.,  and  west  by  Hoo- 
sic,  N.  Y.  It  lies  56  miles  southwester- 
ly from  Rutland  and  30  west  from  Brat* 
tleboro*.  It  was  chartered  Jan.  8,  1760, 
and  contains  about  25,000  acres.  The  set* 
tlement  of  this  township)  under  the  New 
Hampshire  charter,  was  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1762,  there  being  at  that 
time  4  or  5  Dutch  families  within  the  lira* 
its  of  the  township,  claiming  under  the 
"  Hoosic  Patent,"  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.  Among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town  were  the  families  of 
Wright,  Gardner,  Morgan,  Dunham,  No- 
ble, Card,  Curtis,  Watson,  and  See  lye, 
but  the  precise  time  when  they  severally 
came  into  the  town  is  not  ascertained.  In 
1791  it  was  the  third  in  Bennington  coun- 
ty, and  tho  fifth  in  the  state,  in  point  of 
population,  containing  at  tbat  time  1,746 
inhabitants.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Protestant 
Methodists.  The  surface  of  the  township 
is  considerably  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally good,  and  produces  plentiful  crops. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grain  and  grass,  and  here  are  kept  some 
of  the  finest  dairies  in  the  state.  The 
principal  stream  is  Hoosic  river,  which  is 
formed  here  and  passes  off  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  into  the  township  of  Hoo- 
sic, N.  Y.  Along  this  stream  are  some 
rich  and  beautiful  tracts  of  intervale,  and 
on  it  are  several  valuable  stands  for  mills. 
Some  of  the  head  branches  of  Walloon]- 
scoik  river  rise  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  this  township,  and  pass  off  into  Ben- 
nington. The  town  is  divided  into  13 
school  districts,  and  contains  a  meeting- 
house, situated  near  the  centre,  2  stores, 
2  taverns,  2  grist  and  5  saw  mills,meclian- 
ics'  shops,  Sec.  Statistics  of  1840.  —  Hor- 
ses, 313;  cattle,  1,468;  sheep,  9,540; 
swine,  1,169;  wheat,  bus.  1,075;  barley, 
150  ;  oats,  20,891  ;  rye,  4,057 ;  buck- 
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wheat,  1,072;  Ind.  earn,  11,147;  pota- 
toes, 28,215 ;  hay,  tons,  '3,164  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
6,0t>7  ;  wool,  22,367.    Population,  1,613. 

Putnky,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42"  59'  and 
long.  4°  28',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Westminster,  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Westmoreland, 
N.  H.,  south  by  Dummerston,  and  west 
by  Brookline.  It  lies  10  miles  north  from 
Massachusetts  line,  and  33  south  from 
Windsor.  It  was  chartered  by  N.  Hamp- 
shire Dec.  26,  1753,  to  Col.  Josiah  Wil- 
lard,  and  rechartered  by  New  York  Nov. 
6,  1766,  and  now  contains  18,115  acres. 
A  settlement  was  commenced  and  a  fort 
built  on  the  "  Great  Meadow,"  no  called, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  a  little 


about  16  feet  high,— the  houses  were  built 
against  the  wall,  with  a  roof  slanting  up, 
(called  a  salt-box  roof,)  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  the  wall  of  the  fort  making  the  back 
wall  of  the  bouse,  and  the  houses  all 
fronting  the  hollow  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  fort.  It  was  garrisoned  by  troops 
from  New  Hampshire  until  about  1760.) 
The  first  settlement  on  Sackett's  brook, 
or  what  is  now  called  Putney  street,  was 
made  by  Joshua  Parker,  in  1764.  The 
town  was  organized,  and  the  first  town 
officers  chosen,  May  8,  1770.  Noah  6a- 
bin  was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Confrrpgationalists,  Bap- 
tist*, Methodists,  andUnivcrsalists.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Oct.  17,  1776,  at  which  time  they  settled 


previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  |  the  Rev.  Josiah  Goodhue,  who  died  Nov. 
war  in  1744  ;  but  on  the  commencement  !  14,  1797.    His  successors  have  bern  ReV. 


of  hostilities,  the  fort  was  evacuated,  and 
the  inhabitants,  together  with  those  from 
adjacent  towns,  retired  to  North  field,  Ms  , 
which  was  the  frontier  post  during  that 
war.  One  circumstance. took  place,  how- 
ever, previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fort,  which  undoubtedly  hastened  that 
event,  which. was  as  follows  : — A  man  by 


Jairus  Remington,  from  Feb.  12,  1800,  to 
Feb.  15,  1803;  Rev  Elisha  D.  Andrews, 
from  June  25,  1807,  to  May  27,  1829 ; 
Rev.  B.  H.  Pitman,  March  3,  1830,  to 
Nov.  1,  1832.  Rev.  Amos  Foster,  the 
present  minister,  was  settled  Feb.  13, 
1833.  Their  first  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1773 ;  their  present  house  in  1808. 


the  name  of  William  Phipps  was  hoeing  The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1786* 
corn  on  the  5th  of  July,  1745,  near  the  The  ministers  have  been  the  Rev. Messrs. 
southwest  corner  of  the  meadow,  when  Jonathan  Wilson, Lewis  Allen,  Ziba  How- 
two  Indiana  sprang  upon  him,  and  drag-  ard,  and  Ferris  Moore.  Their  present 
ged  him  into  the  woods  near  by.  Here,  meeting  house  was  built  in  1839.  The 
after  a  short  parley,  one  of  the  Indians  LMethodist  church  wns  organized  in  July, 
departed,  leaving  the  prisoner  under  the  j  1828.  The  ministers  have  been  the  Rev. 
cavre  of  his  comrade.  Phipps,  with  the  |  Messrs.  Justin  Spalding,  Jona.  Haseltine, 
hardihood  characteristic  of  the  pioneers  ;  C.  D.  Cahoon,  and  John  S  Smith.  Meet- 
in  these  wilds,  watching  an  opportunity,  ,  ing  house  built  in  1832.    The  Universal- 


struck  his  keeper  down  with  his  hoe,  an 
seizing  his  gun,  gave  the  other,  who  was 
returning,  a  fatal  wound.  Thus  at  liber- 
ty again,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  fort ; 
but,  unfortunately,  before  he  reached  it, 
he  fell  in  with  three  other  Indians,  who 
butchered  the  brave  fellow  in  cold  blood. 
Five  days  after  this  event  the  Indians 
wade  an  attack  upon  Upper  Ashuelot, 
(Keene,  N.  H.)  and  killed  and  scalped  Jo- 
siah Fisher.  Shortly  after,  Nebemiah 
Howe,  as  ho  was  cutting  timber  on  the 
41  Meadow,"  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
and  carried  to  Canada,  where  he  died.  In 


ist  society  was  formed  in  1833.  The  town 
has  generally  been  healthy.  The  dysen- 
tery prevailed  here  in  1 775,  and  the  epL 
demic  of  1813  was  very  mortal.  There 
were  38  deaths  by  the  latter  between  the 
9th  of  Jan.  and  the  13th  of  April.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  1788,  a  violent  tem- 
pest prostrated  a  great  part  of  the  forest 
trees  here.  In  1770  the  town  was  over- 
run by  immense  swarms  of  worms,which, 
like  the  swarms  of  Egypt,  ate  up  every 
green  thing;  also  to  a  limited  extent  in 
1823  and  4.  The  bottom  lands  on  the  riv- 
er and  Sacket'B  brook,  in  this  town,  are 


1754  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  I  rich  alluvial  tracts,  and  amply  repay  the 
made  in  town,  by  John  Perry,  Philip  Al- 1  toil  of  the  husbandman  by  their  abundant 

crops.  The  "great  meadow,"  with  its 
waving  fields  of  corn  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, on  a  summer  day  affords  a  treat  to 
the  lover  of  nature  rarely  equalled.  The 
uplands  ore  mostly  of  a  rich,  strong 


exander,  and  Michael  Gilson,  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts.  They  located  them- 
selves on  the  Great  meadow,  as  their  pre- 
decessors had  done,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, 1755,  in  company  with  others 

lately  arrived,  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  j  and  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  the  pro- 


the  house  now  occupied  by  Col.  Thomas 
White.  (This  fort  was  120  feet  long  by 
80  wide,  and  was  built  of  yellow  pine  tim- 
ber, hewed  six  inches  thick  and  hud  up 

Pt.  III.  19 


duction  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  grain. 
The  lowest  meadow  lands,  when  the  coun- 
try was  new,  were  covered  with  a  tangled 
growth  of  butternut,  elm,  soft  maple,  and 
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yellow  pine.   The  higher  flats  abounded 
with  the  white  pine,  of  a  majestic  kind. 
This  glory  of  the  American  forest  has, 
however,  nearly  disappeared,  there  being 
only  here  and  there  a  solitary  tree  raising 
its  head  to  the  heavens,  and  standing  as 
an  emblem  of  the  few  early  settlers  that  j 
remain  amongst  us.    The  other  forest , 
trees  are  oak,  maple,  beech,  birch, walnut, ! 
ash,  dec.  The  rock  formations  on  the  east 1 
side  of  Sackctt's  brook  are  mostly  mica  l 
slate,  abounding  with  garnets  and  stauro-  j 
tide.  Through  the  centre  of  the  town  run  ! 
the  extensive  strata  of  argilite  or  roof 
•late,  that  extend  from  Massachusetts  line  1 
far  into  Vermont.    West  of  this  range  I 
comes  the  mica  slate  again,  interspersed 
with  a  hard  black  limestone.    In  the  east 
part  of  the  town  is  found  a  very  rare  min- 
eral, known  by  the  name  of  fluate  of  lime 
or  fluor  spar,  of  a  beautiful  emerald  green 
color.    This  is  the  only  locality  in  the 
United  States  where  this  mineral,  of  an 
emerald  green,  is  found.    Specimens  of 
it  have  been  sent  to  the  most  distinguish- 
ed mineralogists  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope.   Serpentine  of  a  beautiful  shade, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  found 
here  also.    The  village  of  Putney  is  about 
one  mile  from  Connecticut  river,  and  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  Sackett's  brook. 
The  location  is  pleasant,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  beautiful  valley,  and  sheltered  on  each 
side,  except  towards  the  cast,  from  tha 
bleak  winds  of  our  climate,  by  forest- 
crowned  hills.    Sackett's  brook,  a  never 
failing  stream,  affords  many  valuable  mill 
privileges,  and  its  waters  are  employed  in 
the  short  space  of  100  rods  to  keep  in  op-  j 
eration  one  large  factory,  2  paper  mills,  2  j 
fulling  mills,  a  bark  mill,  a  trip  hammer,  - 
a  machine  shop,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  grist  I 
mill,  affording  occupation  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands.    The  factory  above  spoken  j 
of  is  80  feet  long  by  32  wide,  4  stories  in 
height,  with  two  setts  of  machinery, which 
turn  off  annually  33,000  yds.  of  cassi- 
meres,  valued  at  $40,000.    Beside  the 
buildings  enumerated  above,  there  are  in 
the  village  1  smaller  woollen  factory,  1 
grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  3  stores,  2  taverns, 
and  about  20  mechanics'  shops,  besides 
dwelling  houses.    Number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  town,  13.    Statistics  of  1840.— 
Horses,  262;  cattle,  1,778;  sheep,  6,956; 
swine,  985  ;  wheat,  bus.  993 ;  barley,  130  ; 
oats,  18,400  ;  rye,  2,274  ;  buckwheat,  325  ; 
Ind.  corn,  12,225;  potatoes,  26,390;  bay, 
tons,  2,849 ;  sugar,  lbs.  8,830 ;  wool,  13,- 
730.    Population,  1,382. 

Quechek  Rivxr.  SeeOttd-Qucchee  river. 

Qcecheb  VrLLAOB.   See  Hartford. 

Rasdolph,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat,  43°  56' 


and  long.  4*  25',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Brookfield,  east  by  Tunbridge,  south  by 
Bethel,  and  west  by  Brain  tree.  It  lies  23 
miles  south  from  Montpelier,and  34  north- 
west from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Nov .2, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Aaron  Storrs 
and  others,  June  29,  1761,  containing 
26,596  acres.  A  company,  consisting  of 
20  persons,  was  formed  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
then  called  Dresden,  in  May,  1778,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  this  township, 
known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Middle- 
sex. At  the  first  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany the  Hon.  Joseph  Marsh  was  cho- 
sen moderator  and  agent  to  prefer  a  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature  for  a  charter ;  Capt. 
Aaron  Storrs  was  chosen  clerk,  and  Capt. 
Abel  Marsh  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  claimants  of  the  land  in  New- 
York,  or  elsewhere.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  here  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore the  township  was  chartered.  As  near 
as  can  be  ascertained  William  Evans  and 
family,  Edward  Evans,  John  Parks  and 
Experience  Davis,  were  the  first  persons 
who  wintered  in  the  township.  Mr.  Za- 
dock  Steele  was  taken  from  this  town- 
ship by  the  Indians  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, on  the  17th  of  October,  1760,  the 
day  after  the  burning  of  Royalton.  Ran- 
dolph Far  me  lee  was  the  first  child  born 
in  this  township.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  31 ,  1783,  and  Jehiel  Wood- 
ward was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious 
denominations  are,  Congregationalist*, 
Methodists,  Freewill  Baptits,  Universal- 
ists,  Christians,  Episcopalians,  and  some 
Baptists.  The  Rev.  Elijah  Brainard  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
and  society,  September  6,  1766,  and  dis- 
missed January  4,  1798.  The  Rev.  Til- 
ton  Eastman  was  settled  June  3,  1801, 
and  dismissed  in  May,  1830;  the  Rev. 
Moses  Kimball  was  settled  from  January 

7,  1832,  to  November,  1833 ;  and  Rev.  E. 
J.  Boardman,  from  July,  1834,  to  March 

8,  1642.  This  society  erected  a  new  and 
elegant  meeting  house  in  1838,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  built  at  the  centre  in 
1792.  An  Episcopal  church  by  the  name 
of  Grace  Church  was  organized  here  in 
1834,  but  it  is  small  and  destitute  of  regu- 
lar services.  Tho  town  has  generally 
been  very  healthy.  There  were  a  few 
cases  of  the  spotted  fever  in  1611,  and  the 
dysentery  was  very  distressing  here  in 
the  autumn  of  1823.  This  township  is 
watered  by  the  second  and  third  branch 
of  White  river,the  former  running  through 
the  eastern  and  the  latter  through  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  township.  These  streams 
and  their  tirbutaries  afford  a  number  of 
advantageous  situations  for  mills.  The 
timber  is,  principally,  maple,  beech,  and 
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birch,  with  some  hemlock  and  spruce. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  considera- 
bly clevated.but  is  less  broken  than  that  of 
the  towns  generally  in  this  vicinity.  The 
•oil  is  productive  and  the  farming  inter- 
est extensive.  There  are  here  three 
pleasant  villages,  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  township,  another  in  the  eastern,  and 
the  other  in  the  western  part.  The  Cen- 
tre village  is  very  handsomely  situated 
on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  2  hand- 
some meeting  houses,  an  academy  school 
house,  a  post  offce,  2  atlornie«'  offices,  2 
•tores,  1  tavern,  and  a  number  of  hand- 
some dwelling  houses.  The  Hon.  Dud- 
ley Chase,  many  years  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  afterwards 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  subse- 
quently senator  in  Congress,  resides  here. 
The  union  meeting  house  in  this  village, 
erected  in  1837,  is  occupied  principally 
by  the  Universalists  and  Methodists.  The 
principal  preachers  have  been  Rev.  Wm. 
8.  Ballou,Universalist,  and  Rev.S.P.  Wil- 
liams, Methodist.  Randolph  Academy, 
or  Orange  County  Grammar  School,  was 
established  here  Nov.  8,  1806,  and  the 
building  erected  in  1807.  This  institution 
is  well  furnished  with  apparatus,  and  the 
literary  society  connected  with  it  has  a 
library  of  300  voIb.,  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit ofthe  scholars.  This  academy  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  deservedly  popular. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prceptors  : 

William  Nuttiof,  from  1307  to  1813. 

D.  Brack,  from  1813  to  1814. 

Bufua  Nutting,  from  1814  to  1818. 

Georgo  Rush.  Irora  1818  to  18  '9. 
Bamuel  A.  Worcester,  from  1819  to  1820. 

Joseph  Hawvor,  from  1830  to  1831. 

ftufiu  Nuttinf ,  from  1891  to  1898. 

Clement  Long.  from  1898  to  1831. 

John  FairehUd,  from  1831  to  1833. 

T.  O.  Brainard,  from  1833  to  1836. 

Bamool  A.  Baa  too,  from  1836  to  1838. 

Axariah  Hfde.  from  1838  to  1841. 

Edward  Cleveland,  from  1841  to  -. 

Randolph  East  village  is  situated  on  the 
2d  branch  of  White  river,  is  compactly 
built  and  a  place  of  considerable  business. 
It  contains  a  meeting  house  built  in  1839, 
and  owned  principally  by  the  Universal- 
ists, 3  stores,  1  tavern,  a  post  office,  an  at- 
torney's office,  and  mills  of  various  kinds. 
The  "Infirmary  and  Insane  Hospital"  of 
Dr.  Jehiel  Smith  is  in  this  village.  Ran- 
dolph West  village  contains  a  meeting 
house,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  a  post  office,  an 
attorney's  office,  and  mills,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. The  meeting  house  is  occupied 
principally  by  the  Congregattonalists  and 
Christians,  the  minister  of  the  former  be- 
ing  Rev.  John  Vinton,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Marsh  of  the  Utter.  There  are  in  town 
4  attorniei,  7  physicians,  22  school  dis- 
tricts, with  school  houses,  1  oil,  5  grist, 


and  9  saw  mills,  8  stores,  4  taverns, 
five  tanneries,  two  furnaces,  two  starch 
factories,  clothiers'  works,  and  carding 
machines,  &c.  Statistics  of  lb40. — Hors- 
es, 589;  cattle,  2,233;  sheep,  17,792; 
swine,  2,620  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,525  ;  barley, 
104;  oats,  32,105  ;  rye,  3,406:  b'kwheat, 
7,2^7;  Ind.  corn,  18,499.  potatoes,  112,- 
598 ;  hay,  tons,  8,831  ;  sugar,  lbs.  34,660; 
wool,  40,782.    Population,  2,678. 

Random. — Name  altered  to  Brighton 
November  3,  1832.    See  Brighton. 

Rf.adino,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  30' 
and  long.  4°  26',  and  bounded  north  by 
Woodstock,  east  by  Windsor,  south  by 
Cavendish,  and  west  by  Plymouth.  It  is 
53  miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  to  Israel  Stowell,  Jonathan 
Hammond  and  others,  July  6,  1781,  and 
contains  23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
of  the  township  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1772,  by  Andrew  Spear,  who 
removed  his  family  here  from  Walpole, 
N.  H.  This  was  for  several  years  the 
only  family  in  town.  About  the  year 
1778,  John  Weld,  Esq.  moved  his  family 
from  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  several  young 
men  from  that  and  the  other  New  Eng- 
land states,  began  improvements  in  the 
south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  township. 
Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  in  low  cir- 
cumstances as  to  property,  and,  like  the 
settlers  of  other  new  townships,  they  had 
to  endure  privations  and  hardships.  The 
town  was  organized  March  30,  1780,  and 
Jedediah  Leavens  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  represented  the  same  year  by  Thoa. 
Hapgood.  Col.  Tyler,  of  Clareraont,  N. 
H.,  built  a  saw  mill  here  in  1780,  and  the 
first  grist  mill  in  1783.  Capt.  David 
Burnham  opened  the  first  tavern  in  1786. 
On  the  23d  of  November,  1787,  the  Rev. 
Nahum  Sergeant  was  ordained  to  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Reading,  with  a  permanent  salary  for 
life.  A  log  meeting  hoime  was  erected 
about  the  same  time.  The  church,  how- 
ever, were  not  long  blest  with  his  labors; 
for  in  visiting  bis  friends  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.  he  was  disposed  to  have  the  small 
pox  by  inoculation,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  October,  A.  D.,  1792.  No  oth- 
er minister  was  permanently  settled  here 
until  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  when  the 
Rev.  Moses  Elliott  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  same  church  ;  but 
continued  here  only  about  a  year.  There 
are  at  present,  several  religious  denomi- 
nations in  Reading,  viz.  Congregational- 
ists, Baptists,  Methodists,  Christians,  and 
Universalists.  The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Love- 
land,  minister  ofthe  Universalists,  resides 
here ;  and  the  JAevds.  Jonathan  Jones 
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and  Elijah  Gale  are  ministers  of  the  Meth- 
odist church.     A  meeting  house  was 
erected  here  in  1801,  and  partly  finished  ; 
it  was,  however,  destroyed  by  tire  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  July,  1810  ;  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  In  1816, 
an  elegant  brick  meeting  house  was  erec- 
ted here,  and  completely  finished  the 
same  year.    The  most  remarkable  season 
of  mortality  ever  experienced  here,  wan 
in  February  and  March,  1813,  when  more 
than  sixty  persons  died  in  two  months, 
mostly  of  the  spotted  fever.    The  surface 
of  this  town  is  uneven,  and  the  elevations 
pretty  abrabt.    Towards  the  west  part, 
is  an  elevated  tract  of  land  extending 
through  the  town  from  north  to  south, 
from  which  issues  its  principal  streams. 
Jt  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  water  runs 
into  this  township.    In  the  southwest 
part,  and  on  the  line  between  Reading 
and  Plymouth,  is  a  natural  pond,  about 
two  hundred  rods  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth.    The  outlet  of  this  pond  is  to  the 
south,  and  leads  into  Plymouth  pond. 
From  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  the 
streams  take  a  northerly  direction,  and 
fall  into  Quechee  river  at  Bridgewater. 
From  the  middle  and  northeast  parts,  the 
streams  take  an  easterly  direction,  and 
unite  with  Connecticut  river  at  Windsor, 
whilst  those  in  the  southeast  part  take  a 
southeasterly  direction  and  fall  into  Black 
river   at   Weathcmfield.     Some  small 
streams,  however,  rise  in  the  north  part, 
and  taking  a  northeasterly  direction,  fall 
into  Quechee  river  at  Woodstock  North 
village.  The  streams  in  Reading,  though 
generally  small,  afford  a  tolerable  supply 
of  water  for  common  mills.    The  soil  in 
Reading  is  of  a  middling  quality,  and  af- 
fords excellent  pasturage.    The  timber 
is  generally  hard  wood,  but  the  highlands 
afford  spruce  and'  hemlock.    There  are 
three  villages  and  post  offices  in  the  town. 
Reading,  near  the  centre,  contains  the 
meeting  house,  *  Bailey's  mills,'  a  store, 
tavern,  dec.    South  Reading,  in  the  south- 
ern part,  has  2  stores,  a  tavern,  and  the 
extensive  copperplate  printing  establish- 
mentof  Mr.  Lewis  Robinson.  Felchville, 
a  new  village  in  the  southeast  part,  con- 
tains a  woollen  factory,  2  stores,  a  tavern, 
&c.    There  are  in  the  town  15  schools, 
2  grist  and  7  saw  mills,  2  woolen  factories, 
5  clothiers'  works,  5  stores,  3  taverns,  and 
2  tanneries.    Statistics uf  1840. — Horses, 
424;  cattle,  1 ,879 ;  sheep,  8,983  ;  swine, 
596 ;  wheat,  baa.  2,950  ;  barley,  478 ;  oats, 
6,339 ;  rye,  601  ;  buck-wheat,  405 ;  In- 
dian corn,  3,984;  potatoes,  22,540 ;  hay, 
tons,  4,177;  Bugar,  lbs.  24,215;  wool, 
18,379.    Population,  1,363. 
Rexosborocoh,  a  township  in  the 


southeast  corner  of  Bennington  county, 
is  in  lat.  42°  48'  and  long-  4°  6',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Searsburgh,  east  by 
Whitingham,  south  by  Rowe,  Masa  ,  and 
west  by  Stamford  and  a  part  of  Woodford. 
It  lies  12  miles  southeast  from  Benning- 
ton, and  18  southwest  from  Brattlebor- 
ough.  This  township  contains  20,4^0 
acres,  but  the  time  and  the  source  of  the 
grant  are  not  known.  Its  population,  in 
1791,  amounted  to  64  persons.  The  sur- 
face is  considerablv  mountainous,  and 
much  of  it  unsuitabfe  for  settlement.  The 
streams  are  Deerfield  river,  which  runs 
along  the  eastern  Boundary  into  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  branch  of  this  river,  which 
runs  diagonally  through  the  township 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  These 
streams  afford  several  mill  privileges. 
The  turnpike,  from  Bennington  to  Brat- 
tleborough,  passes  through  the  north  part. 
There  are  here  4  schools,  4  saw  and  1 
grist  mill.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
424:  cattle,  1,132;  sheep,  2,679;  swine, 
508;  wheat,  bus.  249  ;  barley,  178  ;  oats, 
4,050;  rye,  386;  buck-wheat,  752;  In- 
dian  corn,  972;  potatoes,  20,952;  hay, 
tons,  2,146 ;  sugar,  lbs.  27,217;  wool,  5,- 
376.    Population,  767. 

Ricirrop.n,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Franklin  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  57'  and  long.  4°24',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Sutton,  Can.,  east  by  Jay, 
south  by  Montgomery,  and  west  by  Berk- 
shire. It  lies  50  miles  north  from  Mont- 
pel  ier,  and  24  northeast  from  St.  Albans. 
It  was  granted  March  13,  1780,  and  char- 
tered to  Jonathan  Wells  and  others,  Au- 
gust 21,  of  the  same  year,  containing 
23,040  acres.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1797.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  30,  1799.  Chester  Wells  was 
first  town  clerk  and  Jonathan  Jones  first 
representative.  There  are  two  Baptist 
societies,  the  first  organized  in  1810,  the 
second  in  1827,  and  a  Methodist  society 
organized  in  1839.  Elder  Win.  ftogf9 
is  minister  of  the  1st  Baptist  society.  The 
others  have  no  settled  ministers.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  township  is  high  and 
broken.  The  southeast  corner  extends  on 
to  Jay  Peak.  The  principal  stream  is 
Missisco  river,  which  enters  the  township 
from  Canada  near  the  northeast  corner, 
and  rung  through  it  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  into  Berkshire.  Along  the  riv- 
er is  some  fine  intervale.  There  are  here 
no  meeting  houses,  7  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  2  stores,  2  starch  factories, 
and  several  mechanics'  shops.  Statistics 
c/1840.— Horses,  202;  cattle,  930  ;  sheep, 
2,268  ;  swine,  379;  wheat,  bush.  2,238; 
barley,  2;  oats,  2,272;  buckwheat,  784; 
Ind.  corn,  2,112;  potatoes,  39,706;  hay, 
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tons,  2,336  ;  sugar,  lbs.  19,505 ;  wool,  5,-1  the  meeting  house  is  situated.  The  stage 
168.    Population,  914.  road  from  Montpelier  to  Burlington  pa«s- 


Richmond,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Chittenden  county  ,is  in  lat.  44°  24' 
and  long.  4°,  4'  and  is  bounded  norther- 
ly by  Jericho,  easterly  by  Bolton,  south- 
erly by  Huntington,  and  westerly  by  Wil- 
liaton.  It  lies  13  miles  southeast  from 
Burlington,  and  24  northwest  from  Mont- 
pelier. This  township  was  taken  from 
the  townships  of  Huntington,  Williston, 
Bolton,  and  Jericho,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted by  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in 
October,  17T*4.  The  town  was  organized 
in  March,  1795,  and  Joshua  Chamberlain 
was  first  town  elerk.  Amos  Brownson, 
Esq.  was  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same  year.  Joel  Brownson  and  James 
Farns worth  were  the  first  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  settle- 
ment here  was  made  in  1775,  by  Amos 
Brownson  and  John  Chamberlain,  with 
their  families  ;  but  they  abandoned  the 
township  in  the  fall,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1784  they  returned  to  the 
farms,  on  which  they  had  made  begin- 
nings, accompanied  by  Asa  and  Joel 
Brownson,  Samuel  and  Joshna  Chamber- 
lain, James  Holly,  Joseph  Wilson,  and 
Jesse  McFairlain.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  the  Congregationalist,  Bap- 
tist, Freewill  Baptist,  and  Universalist. 
Elder  Ezra  Wilmot  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church,  and  continued  several 
years.  He  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  there  was  no  other  in  town  till  Sep- 
tember 25,  1823,  when  Elder  John  Peck 
was  settled  over  the  same  church.  There 
is  a  meeting  house  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  having  16 sides,  with  a  steeple  rising 


es  along  the  north  bank  of  Winooski  riv- 
er. The  town  is  divided  into8  school  dis- 
tricts, and  contains  three  saw  and  one  ful- 
ling mill,  2  tanneries,  2  taverns,  3  stores, 
and  1  woollen  factory-  Statistics  of  1840. 
—Horses,  281 ;  cattle,  2,21 1  ;  sheep,  5,- 
543;  swine,  1,371  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,941; 
oats,  13,049 ;  rye,  1,177 ;  buckwheat,  549 ; 
Ind.  corn,  7,864  ;  potatoes,  38,115  ;  hay, 
tons,  3,767  ;  sugar,  lbs.  11,650 ;  wool,  If 
717.    Population,  1,054. 

Ripton,  a  post  town  in  Addison  coun- 
ty, is  in  lat.  44°  1 ',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Avery's  gore,  and  Bristol,east  by  Gran- 
ville, south  by  Goshen,  and  west  by  Mid- 
dlebury.  It  lies  26  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier  ;  was  granted  April  13,  1781, 
and  chartered  to  Abel  Thompson  and  as- 
sociates. Middlebury  river  runs  through 
the  sooth  part,  and  on  this  stream  are  5 
saw  mills  in  Ripton.  The  turnpike  from 
Royalton  to  Vergennes  passes  along  the 
bank  of  this  stream.  In  1814  a  strip  from 
the  east  side  of  Middlebury  was  annexed 
to  this  township,  and  in  1815  the  north 
part  of  Goshen  was  annexed  to  it.  Much 
of  the  township  is  mountainous  and  bro- 
ken, and  unsuitable  for  settlement.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840— Horses,  86  ;  cattle,  260 ; 
sheep,  634  ;  swine,  126 ;  wheat,  bus.  170 ; 
oats,  1,420;  rye,  190;  buckwheat,  15; 
Indian  corn,  120;  potatoes,  9,360;  hay, 
tons,  6M ;  sugar,  lbs.  4,200 ;  wool,  1,796. 
Population,  357. 

Rocrestkr,  a  post  town  in  the  north* 
west  corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  53'  and  long  4°  15',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Braintree  and  a  small  part 
of  Kingston,  easterly  by  Bethel,  soutber- 
from  the  centre,  and  owned  by  the  sever-  ly  by  Pittsfield,and  westerly  by  Hancock, 
al  denominations.    Around  the  meeting  It  lies  30  miles  southwest  from  Montpe- 
house  is  a  small  village,  and  another  small  lier,  and  20  southeast  from  Middlebury 


village  has  recently  grown  up  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  upon  the  stage 
road  leading  from  Burlington  to  Montpe- 
lier. It  contains  a  store,  tavern,  and  sev- 
eral mechanics.  Mr.  Bigford  Spooner 
died  here  in  1810,  aged  104.  Dr. Matthew 
Cole  was  the  first  physician.  He  died  in 
1809.  and  his  brother,  Dr  Seth  Cole,  has 
been  the  principal  physician  since  that 
time.  The  township  is  watered  by  Win- 
ooski river,  which  runs  through  it  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  by  Huntington 
river,  which  enters  the  township  about  t  Baptists 
the  middle  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  tied  over 
unites  with  the  Winooski  river  east  of  the 
centre.  There  are  also  several  smaller 
•treams.on  which  mills  are  erected.  Along 
Winooski  river  the  alluvial  flats  are  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful.  This  township 
forms  a  very  convenient  centre,  in  which 


It  was  granted  November  6,  1780,  and 
chartered  to  Hon.  Dudley  Chase  and  oth- 
ers, August  30,  1781,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  about  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  the  fall  of  1822, 
the  dysentery  prevailed  here  to  an  alarm- 
ing degree,  particularly  in  the  village. 
There  were  about  40  deaths  in  the  town- 
ship in  the  period  of  two  months.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Conprega- 
(ionalists,  Methodists,  Universalists  and 
Rev.  Salmon  Hurlbut  was  set- 
the  Congregational  church  in 
1822.  Rev.  William  Scales  is  the  present 
minister.  They  have  a  meeting  house 
which  was  erected  in  1813.  Rev.  Lewis 
Hill  is  minister  of  the  Methodist  church. 
The  two  oldest  persons  in  this  township, 
in  1824,  were  Eliakim  Root  and  Seth 
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Briggs,  both  between  06  and  OS  years  of 
age.  The  principal  stream  is  White  riv- 
er, which  runs  through  the  township  from 
north  to  south.  About  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  centre  it  receives  a  considerable 
tributary  from  the  west,  which  originates 
in  Goshen.  On  each  of  these  streams  are 


Congregational  church  was  formed  at 
Saxton  s  River  village  in  1836,  over  which 
the  Rev.  Nelson  Barbour  was  settled  from 
Nov  13,  1836  to  Sept.  11, 1830;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Benton,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  Jan.  15,  1840.  The  Episcopal 
church,  by  the  name  of  Immanuel  Churchy 


good  situations  for  mills.  The  township  was  formed  at  Bellows  Falls,  as  early  as 
is  mountainous  and  broken,  but  contains  1708.  The  first  articles  of  association 
much  good  land.  The  intervale  along  the  were  signed  by  17  persons.  For  several 
river  is  handsome,  but  not  extensive,  years  the  society  held  only  occasional 
The  timber  is  mostly  hard  wood,  inter-  meetings  for  public  worship,  availing  it- 
spersed  with  some  spruce,  hemlock,  dec.  |  self  of  the  services  of  passing  clergymen. 


There  is  a  small  but  pleasant  village  sit- 
uated near  the  ceutre  of  the  township  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  White  river,  contain- 
ing a  meeting  house,  and  it  is  a  place  of 
some  business.  There  are  in  town  13 
school  districts,  1  grist,  7  saw  and  2 
fulling  mills,  3  stores,  2  toverns  and  1 
tannery .  Statistics  of  )  840.— Horses,  2*7 ; 
cattle,  1,600;  sheep,  11,646;  swine,  678; 
wheat,  bus.  2,367;  barley,  155  ;  oats, 
10,552;  rye,  630;  buckwheat,  1,550 ;  In- 
dian corn,  4,446;  potatoes,  44,045;  hay, 
tons,  5,250;  sugar,  lbs.  30,110;  wool, 
20,080.    Population,  1,306. 

Rock  Dokder.    See  Dunder  Rock, 
Rock  River  rises  in   Franklin,  and 
runs  through  Highgate  into  Missisco  bay. 

Rockikoiiam,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat. 
43*  IT  and  long.  4°  32',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Springfield,  east  by  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  south  by  Westminster,  and 

from 


o  niiii-s 


west  by  Grafton.    It  lies 
Montpelier,22  from  Windsor  and  25  from 
Brattleborough,  as  the  roads  are  travelled. 
It  was  chartered  December  28,  1752,  con- 
taining 24,055  acres.    The  settlement  of 
the  township  was  commenced  in  1753,  by 
Moses  Wright,  Joel  Bigelow  and  Simeon 
Knight,  who  emigrated  from  Massachu- 
setts.   The  town  was  organized  about  the 
year  1760.     The  first  town  clerk  was 
Joshua  Webb,  and  he  and  John  Roundy 
were  the  first  representatives.    But  little 
is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  town. 
The  attention  of  the  first  settlers  was 
principally  directed  to  fishing  for  salmon 
and  shad,  which  were  then  taken  in  great 
abundance  at  Bellows'  falls.     For  this 
reason,  agriculture  was,  for  many  years, 
much  neglected,  and  the  settlement  ad- 
vanced very  slowly.    The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregational ists,  Epis- 
copalians, Methodists,  Baptists,  dec.  The 
Congregational    church   was  organized 
about  1770.    Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was 
settled  over  it  from  Oct  27,  1773,  to  May 
18,  1800,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Wallage  from 
1818  to  182J,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mason 
from  Jan.  5,  1837  to  August  22,  1838.  A 


For  many  years  it  received  the  income, 
$70  per  annum,  of  the  glebe  grant  in 
town,  which  was  usually  appropriated  for 
the  ministerial  services  of  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Barber,  but  sometimes  of  other  cler- 
gymen, as  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ogden,  Chit- 
tenden and  Bronson.  Two  acres  of  land 
being  given  as  a  site  for  a  church  and 
burying  ground  in  Bellows  Falls  village, 
a  church  was  built  and  consecrated  Sept. 
24,  1817.  Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  D.  D., 
the  present  minister,  became  rector  of 
this  church  Sept.  10,  1810,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
T.  Chapman  having  officiated  between  1 
and  2  years  previous.  About  1821,  a 
course  of  prosperity  in  spiritual  and  tern* 
poral  things  began,  which,  by  Divine  fa- 
vor, has  not  ceased.    In  1826,  the  rector 


commenced  a  course  of"  Bible  class"  and 
catachetical  instruction,  which  is  still  con- 
tin ued  with  a  manifest  blessing.  The 
progress  of  the  church  in  numbers  and 
piety  has  been  firm  and  constant.  Com- 
municants in  1831,  45;  in  1837,  60;  in 
1842,116    Baptisms,  315.  Confirmed  by 
Bishop  Griswold,  46;  by  Bishop  Hopkins, 
101.    Marriages,  56.    Deaths,  81,— in  23 
years.     Connecticut  river  washes  the 
eastern  border  of  this  township  Wil- 
liams' river  runs  through  the  central  part 
and  unites  with  the  Connecticut  about 
three  miles  north  of  Bellows  Falls.  Sax- 
ton's  river  runs  through  the  south  port 
and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  a  mils 
south  of  Bellows  Falls,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Westminster.    These  streama 
afford  a  great  number  of  valuable  sites  fi>T 
mills.    The  surface  of  this  township  it 
somewhat  broken,  but  the  soil  is  in  gen- 
eral warm  and  productive.    Bellows'  fall* 
are  in  Connecticut  river,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  this  township.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  above  the  falls  is  from  16  to 
22  rods.    At  the  falls  a  large  rock  divides 
the  stream  into  two  channels,  each  about 
00  feet  wide.    When  the  water  is  low 
the  eastern  appears  crossed  by  a  bar  of 
solid  rock,  and  the  whole  river  flows  into 
the  western  channel,  where  it  is  contract- 
ed to  Uie  breadth  of  16  feet,  and 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  There  are 
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era!  pitches,  one  above  another,  for  the  | 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  largest  of 
which  is  that  where  the  rock  divides  the 
stream.  Notwithstanding  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  the  salmon  formerly  passed 
up  this  fall,  and  were  taken  many  miles 
above  ;  but  the  shad  were  never  taken 
above  here.  In  1765,  Col.  Enoch  Hale 
erected  a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  at 
these  falls.  Its  length  was  365  feet,  and 
it  was  supported  in  the  middle  by  the 
great  rock  mentioned  above.  Till  171)6 
this  was  the  only  bridge  across  the  Con- 
necticut. The  bridge  here  is  about  50 
feet  from  the  water,  and  from  it  the  trav- 
eller has  an  interesting  and  sublime  view 
of  the  falls.  The  whole  descent  of  the 
river  at  these  falls  is  42  feet.  They  are 
passed  by  a  canal,  on  the  Rockingham 
side,  consisting  of  nine  locks  and  are  half 
a  mile  in  length.  Around  these  falls  is  an 
interesting  locality  of  minerals.  The 
rocks  are  principally  gneiss.  There  are 
also  the  following  rare  minerals,  viz :  tre- 
molite ;  prehnite,  radiated  in  small  nodules 
of  a  greenish  white  color;  fibralite,  abund- 
ant in  granite  ;  fluate  of  lime  a  few  rods 
below  the  bridge,  in  gneiss,  and,  also,  one 
mile  northwest  from  the  falls  in  quartz, 
crystalized,  massive  and  of  a  green  color; 
cyanite,  or  sappare  ;  green  carbonate  of 
copper  in  small  quantities  ;  macle  and  in- 
dicolite.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  in 
the  township  aluminous  and  argillaceous 
■late,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  for  build- 
ing and  gravestones;  chlorite;  hornblende; 
limpid  and  radiated  quartz;  bitter  spar  ; 
jasper  ;  schorl ;  garnets ;  zoisite ;  augite, 
and  sulphuret  of  iron.  There  are  in  this 
township  several  pleasant  villages.  Bel- 
lows Falls  village,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  at  Bellows  falls,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  township,  is  the 
most  important.  It  contains  two  church- 
es, a  bank,  a  post  office,  a  number  of  ele- 
gant private  dwelling  houses,  several 
stores,  an  extensive  paper  manufactory, 
and  a  variety  of  mills,  machinery,  and 
mechanic's  shops.  Rockingham,  village  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  township, 
and  contains  a  meeting  house  and  several 
handsome  dwelling  houses.  Saxtons  riv- 
er village  is  situated  on  the  stream  of  that 
name  in  the  south  part  of  Rockingham, 
and  is  very  pleasant  and  flourishing.  It 
contains  2  meeting  houses,  a  post  office, 
mills  of  various  kinds,  several  stores, 
mechanic's  shops,  Ac.  The  village  of 
Cambridge  Port,  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  township,  contains  a  meeting  house, 
woollen  factory,  a  tavern,  2  stores,  an 
attorney,  and  a  physician.  There  are 
in  town  17  primary  schools,  4  meeting 
houses,  12  stores,  7  fulling  mills,  4  wool- 


len factories,  5  grist  and  7  saw  mills  and 
2  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
389;  cattle,  1,950;  sheep,  15,225;  swine, 
1,421;  wheat,  bus.  1,618;  barley,  145; 
oats,  21,424 ;  rye,  4,647 ;  buckwheat, 
2,525 ;  Indian  corn,  15,992 ;  potatoes,  41,- 
581  ;  hay,  tons,  4,259  ;  sugar,  lbs.  14,725; 
wool,  32,371.    Population,  2,330. 

Roxbury,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  4' 
and  long.  4*'  Id',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Northfield,  east  by  Brookheld,  south  by 
Braintree  and  Granville,  and  west  by 
Warren.  It  lies  15  miles  southwesterly 
from  Montpelier  and  45  northwest  from 
Windsor.  It  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Hon.  Benjamin 
Emmonds  and  others,  August  6,  1781, 
containing  23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  jvas  commenced  in  1789 
by  Christopher  Huntington.  He  was 
originally  from  Mansfield,  Conn.,  but  re- 
sided  a  while  in  Norwich  in  this  state, 
previous  to  his  moving  into  this  township. 
He,  like  many  other  settlers  of  new  town- 
ships, had  to  draw  his  effects  several 
miles  upon  a  hand-sled,  and  had  many 
hardships  to  encounter.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1796.  Thomas  Huntington 
was  first  town  clerk  and  Zebadiah  Butler 
first  representative.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Freewill  Baptists,  Congrega- 
tionalista,  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Uni- 
versal) sts.  They  have  each  a  regular 
church,  but  are  all  dependent  upon  mis- 
sionaries or  other  itinerant  preachers.  A 
union  house  for  public  worship  was  fin- 
ished in  1839.  The  dysentery  was  very 
mortal  here  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  partic- 
ularly in  the  northeastern  part.  This 
township  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land 
between  Winooski  and  White  rivers,  and 
has  consequently  no  large  streams.  The 
waters  in  the  north  part  flow  through 
Dog  river  into  Winooski  river,  and  those 
in  the  south  part  through  Ayres'  brook, 
and  the  third  branch  into  White  river. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
I  but  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grass,  and  in  general  yields  good 
crops  ofgrain.  The  timber  is  mostly  hard 
wood,  wtfh  some  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir. 
The  rocks  in  the  eastern  part  are  argilla- 
ceous slate,  and  abound  with  cubical  crys- 
tals of  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  southeastern  part.  There  is 
a  very  small  village  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, on  a  principal  branch  of  Dog  river, 
containing  a  grist,  saw,  fulling  and  clover 
mill,  tavern,  cVc.  There  are  in  town  11 
school  districts,  1  store,  3  taverns,  1  car- 
riage shop,  1  grist,  1  clover  and  3  saw 
mills.  Statistics  of  1840  —  Horses,  172  ; 
cattle,  794 ;  sheep,  3,646 ;  swine,  498 ; 
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wheat,  but.  2,695;  barley,  477  ;  oats, 
6,608;  rye,  294;  buckwheat,  1,952;  In- 
di an  corn,  1,221  ;  potatoes,  25,856;  hay, 
tona,  2,056;  sugar,  lbs.  16,198;  wool, 
9,061.    Population,  784. 

RorALToif,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  49' 
and  long.  4°  28',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Tunbridge,  east  by  Sharon,  south  by  Bar- 
nard and  west  by  Bethel.  It  lies  31  miles 
sooth  from  Montpelier  and  25  northwest 
from  Windsor.  This  township  wan  origi* 
nally  granted  by  New  York  to  George 
Bangor,  Win.  Smith,  Whitehead  Hicks, 
and  John  Kelly,  and  was  by  them  sur- 
veyed and  allotted  in  1770.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1771, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Havens,  who  this  year 
moved  his  family  into  the  town.  The 
next  year  he  was  joined  in  the  settlement 
by  Mr.  Elisha  Kent  and  family,  and  the 


and  dismissed  in  1822.  Rev.  Joseph  Tor- 
rey  was  settled  from  August,  J 824,  to 
1H27.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev. 
C.  B  Drake.  Their  meeting  house  built 
in  1792,  haa  recently  been  taken  down, 
and  another,  in  modern  style,  erected  is 
its  place.  An  Episcopal  society,  by  the 
name  of  St.  Paul's  church,  was  formed 
here  Oct.  12,  1835,  and  received  its  pres. 
ent  organization  May  4, 1836.  A  small 
church  was  soon  after  erected,  and  conse- 
crated by  Bp.  Hopkins  Nov.  3,  1837.  It 
has  had  the  cervices,  a  part  of  the  time, 
of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  1'arker, 
Potto 

when  the  Rev.  N.  Sprague,  the 
minister,  took  charge  of  it.  Communi- 
cants, about  30.  Of  the  Methodist  church, 
who  also  have  a  chapel  in  the  village,  we 
have  no  particulars.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly, 


successively  up  to  March,  1638, 


inhabitants  were  so  much  increased  in  the  but  the  soil  is  good,  particularly  along 

1  White  river  and  its  branches,  where  it  is 
of  a  superior  quality.  White  river  runs 
through  the  township  in  an  easterly  di* 
rection,  and  receives  here  it*  first  and'  sec- 
ond  branches,  which  are  the  only  streams 
of  much  consequence.  Royalton  tillage 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
White  river,  about  half  way  between  the 
months  of  the  first  ,  and  second  branches, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  township.  It 
contains  three  meeting  houses,  an  acade- 
my, 4  stores,  1  tavern,  a  number  of  me- 
chanics' shops,  several  handsome  dwel- 
ling- houses,  and  about  300  inhabitants. 


course  of  a  few  years,  that  the  town 
organised.  Comfort  Seaver  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  It  was  represented  in  1778 
by  Joseph  Parkhurst,  at  which  time  there 
were  about  50  freemen.  It  was  not  again 
represented  till  1781,  the  town  having  ta- 
ken exception  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  in  relation  to  a  union  with  a 
part  of  New  Hampshire.  It  being  ascer- 
tained by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  all 
purchased  under  the  New  York  charter, 
that  the  legislature  of  Vermont  was  about 
to  treat  this  township  as  vacant  land,  and 
grant  it  to  Eliakim  Spooner  and  others, 


it  here  consisted  of  about  300  persons, 
and  was  in  a  very  thriving  slate.  They 
had  hardly  secured  the  harvest  of  that 
year,  when  they  received  a  hostile  visit 
from  the  Indians,  and  the  settlement 
was  laid  in  ashes.*  In  1781,  the  in- 
habitants having  mostly  returned,  the 
town  was  again  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly,  by  Mr.  Eliaa  Ste- 
vens, and  this  year  the  township  was  re- 
chartered  as  already  related.  The  most 
numerous  religious  society  in  this  town  is 
the  Congregational.  There  is,  however, 
ft  respectable  number  of  Methodists,  and 
■ome  Baptists  and  Episcopalians.  The 
Rev.  John  Searle  was  the  first  settled 
minister.  He  was  ordained  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  1783,  and  died  in 
1787,  or  88.  In  1789  the  Rev.  Azel  Wash- 
burn  was  ordained  in  his  place,  and  dis- 
missed in  1792.  Rev  Martin  Tnller  was 
ordained  in  1794,  and  died  in  1813.  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Halping  was  ordained  in  1818 


the  settlers  applied,  and  obtained  a  grant  Royalton  Academy  was  incorporated  in 
of  the  same,  and  the  township  was  rechar-  1807,  and  located  here.  The  town  cen- 
tered to  Comfort  Seaver,  Esq.,  and  asso-  tains  16  schools,  1  grist,  6  saw,  and  2  ful» 
ciates,  Dec.  20,  1781.   In  1780  the  settle-  ling  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  4  stores,  3 

taverns,  and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of 
1840. — Horses,  551 ;  cattle,  1,866;  ahf-ep, 
9,790;  swine,  1,469;  wheat,  bus.  2,727; 
barley,  29  ;  oats,  17,827  ;  rye,  2,930  ; 
buckwheat,  2,896  ;  Ind.  corn,  11,383  ;  po- 
tatoes, 60,835 ;  hay,  tons,  5,173 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  30,470;  wool,  20,828.    Pop.  1,917. 

Rupert,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
15'  and  long.  3°  54*,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Pawlet,  east  by  Dorset,  south  by  Sand- 
gate,  and  west  by  Hebron,  N.  Y.  It  lies 
26  miles  north  from  Bennington,  and  78 
southwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was  char- 
tered Aug.  20,  J761,  containing  23,»40 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  1767,  by  Isaac  Blood, 
Reuben  Harmon,  Oliver  8cott,  and  a  Mr. 
Eastman.  Oliver  Scott  built  the  first  grist 
mill.  It  is  watered  by  Pawlet  river, 
which  passes  through  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, and  by  White  creek,  which  origi- 
nates here  in  several  branches,  and  runs 
•  F»r  part.cul.r7.^pa»V^,  pofTaT        »outh westerly  into  the  Battenkill  in Wa.h- 
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ington  county,  N.  Y.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  uneven,  end  the  eastern  part 
mountainous.  It  is  a  very  good  farming 
township,  and  is  divided  into  9  school 
district*.  It  contains  a  meeting  house,  1 
grist  and  3  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  and  3 
■tores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  3217  ; 
cattle,  1,237;  sheep,  16,11)0;  swine,  778; 
wheat,  bus.  1,442;  oats,  4,130  ;  rye,  2,- 
963  ;  buckwheat,  337  ;  Ind.  corn,  5,417  ; 
potatoes,  30,920  ;  hay,  tons,  4,804  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,900  ;  wool,  26,446.    Pop.  1,091. 

Rutland,  a  post  town  and  capital  of 
Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  37'  and  ion. 
4°  4',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Pittsford, 
east  by  Meudon,  south  by  Clarendon, and 
west  by  Ira.  It  lies  50  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  60  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  52  northeasterly  from  Benning- 
ton. It  was  chartered  Sept.  7,  1761,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
charter,  "  exclusive  of  ponds,  rivers,rocks, 
&c,  something  more  than  26,000  acres  of 
land.'  The  length  of  the  north  line  is  7 
miles  and  a  halt,  that  of  the  east  line,  5 
and  a  half,  the  south  line,  6  and  three 
quarters,  and  the  west,  5  miles  and  a  half. 
The  original  proprietors  of  the  township 
mostly  resided  in  New  Hampshire,  none 
of  whom  ever  located  themselves  perma- 
nently in  Rutland.  .Some  of  the  earliest 
surveys  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1770. 
Among  the  earliest  proprietor's  records 
now  to  be  found  in  the  town  clerk's  of- 
fice, is  one  bearing  date  2d  Tuesday  of 
October,  1770.  Nothing  is  known  in  the 
early  history  of  the  township  to  distil}, 
guish  it  from  the  other  towns  in  its  vicin- 
ity. During  the  war  of  the 'revolution,  it 
was,  for  some  time,  a  frontier  town,  and 
was  subject  to  all  the  commotions  and  in- 
conveniences incident  to  its  situation. 
Through  it  lay  the  only  military  road 
from Charlestown,  N.  H.,  to  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  on  lake  Champlain. 
During  the  war,  the  Vermont  troops,  or 
Green  Mountain  Beys,  erected  here  two 
•mall  picket  forts,  sufficient  to  contain 
about  100  men  each.  One  of  them  was 
situated  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
present  village  in  the  east  parish,  about 
12  rods  north  of  the  spot  where  the  court 
house  now  stands.  Some  of  the  stumps 
are  still  remaining  in  the  highway,  cov- 
ered with  earth,  and  also  a  well  sunk  for 
the  accommodation  oftbe  garrison.  The 
other  fort  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
falls  in  Otter  creek,  then  called  Mead's 
falls.  No  traces  of  its  position  are  now 
remaining.  As  a  means  of  checking  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  of  facilita- 
ting the  communications  between  the  eas- 
tern part  of  the  state  and  lake  Champlain, 
these  forts  wero  found  to  be  very  useful. 
Pt. in  20 
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The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gational ists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists.  There  are  two  Congrega- 
tional societies,  one  in  each  parish,  each 
of  which  has  a  large  and  commodious 
meeting  house.  That  in  the  east  parish 
is  of  brick,  that  in  the  west  of  wood.  The 
1st  Congregational  church  was  organised 
in  the  west  parish  in  1773,and  has  had  the 
followiug  settled  ministers.  Rev.  Bens- 
jah  Root,  from  1774  to  1787  ;  Rev.  Lem- 
uel Haynes,  from  March  1788  to  1818; 
ttev.  Amos  Drury,  from  June  1819  to 
April  1829 ;  and  Rev.  Lucius  L.  Tilden, 
from  March  1830  to  Oct.  1839.  Church 
members,  266.  The  church  in  the  east 
parish  was  organized  in  1787,  and  has  had 
the  following  ministers.  Rev.  He  man 
Ball,  from  Feb.  1, 1797,  to  his  death,  Dec. 
17,  1821 ;  Rev.  Charles  Walker,  from 
Jan.  1,  1823'to  March  13,  lc33  ;  and  Rev. 
Win.  Mitchell,  the  present  minister,  was 
settled  March  14,  1833.  Members  323. 
The  Episcopal  church  .was  organized  in 
Jan. ,1832,  by  the  name  of  Trinity  Churchy 
and  Rev.  John  A.  Hicks,  the  present  min- 
ister, was  chosen  rector.  Their  church  ed- 
ifice was  erected  in  the  east  village,  in 
1832,  and  consecrated  in  May,  1833. 
Since  the  organization  there  have  been  55 
baptisms,  and  60  confirmed.  Present  com* 
municanls  48.  No  information  respecting 
the  other  churches.  The  principal  stream 
is  Otter  creek,  which  enters  the  township 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  line,  and 
leaves  it  about  tbo  middle  of  the  north 
line,  cutting  it  into  two  nearly  equal  par- 
allelograms. Tributary  to  this  are  West 
river,  rising  in  Tinmouth,and  East  creek, 
one  of  whose  branches  rises  in  Chittenden, 
andthc  other  in  Mendon,the  latter  entering 
Otter  creek,  1  mile  above  Gookiu's  falls, 
and  the  former  about  40  rods  below.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  are  two  other  streams 
of  less  magnitude,  flowing  in  above  East 
creek, on  the  right  bank,  the  first  of  which, 
near  the  south  line,  is  Cold  river,  the  oth- 
er, one  mile  and  a  half  below,  is  the  con- 
fluent stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Moon  and  Muasey  brooks,  so  called.  Near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township,  on 
the  north  line,  another  stream,  called  Cas- 
Ueton  river,  enters,  and,  aAer  pursuing  a 
southerly  course  about  3  miles,  turns  to 
the  right,  and  passes  off  into  Ira.  On  all 
of  these  streams  are  convenient  sites  for 
mills  and  other  machinery,  roost  of  which 
are  already  occupied.  Among  the  most 
eligible  are  two  on  Otter  creek,  one  at 
Sutherland's  falls,  where  there  are  a  saw 
and  grist  mill,  and  the  other  at  Gookin's 
falls  (formerly  called  Mead's  falls),  where 
there  are  also  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill, 
together  with  a  woollen  factory  and  a  pa- 
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per  mill.  The  soil  of  this  township  pre- 
sents all  the  varieties  from  heavy  loam  to 
a  light  sand,  the  eastern  half  appearing  to 
he  chiefly  of  primitive  format  ion,  while 
that  of  the  western  ia  transitory.  Among 
the  useful  minerals  are  found  considera- 
ble quantities  of  iron,  superior  clay  for 
bricks,  and  an  abundance  of  lime  in  al- 
most all  its  various  forms.  In  the  west 
part  several  quarries  of  very  beautiful 
white  and  clouded  marble  have  been  open- 
ed, and  from  which  fire-places,  monu- 
ments, and  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  are  manufactured,  both  for  domes- 
tic use  and  for  the  New  York  and  other 
markets.  The  quarry  opened  within  a 
few  years  near  Sutherland's  Falls,  is  ex- 
ceedingly 6  ne  and  beautiful, and  iswrought 
to  great  extent.  This  township  is  divided 
into  two  parishes,  denominated  East  and 
West  parish.  Rutland  village,  situated  in 
the  east  parish,  is  the  most  important 
place,  it  is  handsomely  situated  princi- 
pally on  a  street  running  north  and  south, 
and  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  two 
meeting  houses,  a  court-house  and  jail,  a 
bank,  a  printing  office,  13  stores,  12  at- 
tornies,  6  physicians,  the  usual  variety  of 
mechanics,  and  upwards  of  100  dwelling- 
houses.  The  longitude  of  the  court-house, 
according  to  Dr.  Williams,  is  72°  57"  27" 
west  from  Greenwich.  In  the  west  par- 
ish  are  two  small  villages,  called  West 
Rutland  and  Gookin's  Falls.  In  the  for- 
mer are  a  Congregational  meeting  bouse, 
2  stores,  a  tavern,  and  about  20  dwelling- 
houses.  In  the  latter  a  Methodist  chap- 
el, a  store,  an  extensive  paper  manufacto- 
ry, and  a  variety  of  mills  and  machinery. 
Sutherland's  Falls  is  also  a  place  of  some 
business,  containing  mills  for  sawing  mar- 
ble, &c.  In  the  town  are  16  schools,  with 
963  scholars.  Statistics  of  1640. — Horses, 
475 ;  cattle,  2,518 ;  sheep,  28,332 ;  swine, 
1,017 ;  wheat,  bus.  3,708  ;  barley,  8  ;  oats, 
15,722  ;  rye,  2,199 ;  buckwheat, 915 ;  Ind. 
corn,  19,347,  potatoes,  48,193 ;  hay,tons, 
10,025;  sugar,  lbs.  51,833;  wool,  69,902. 
Population,  2,708. 

Rutxakd  Couktt  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Addison  county,  east 
by  Windsor  county,  south  by  Bennington 
county  and  west  by  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.  It  lies  between  43°  18'  and  43" 
54'  north  lat.,  and  between  33  41'  and  4° 
19'  east  long.,  being  42  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  34  wide  from  east  to 
west,  and  containing  958  square  miles. 
It  was  incorporated  in  February,  1781. 
Rutland,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  su- 
preme court  commences  its  session  here 
on  the  1st  Tuesday  after  the  4th  Tuesday 
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of  January ;  and  the  county  court  on  the 
2d  Tuesdays  in  April  and  September. 
The  United  States  circuit  court  sits  here 
annually  on  the  3d  and  the  district  court 
on  the  6th  day  of  October.  There  are 
several  pleasant  villages  in  this  county, 
of  which  Rutland  and  Castleton  are  the 
most  important.  Otter  creek  flows  through 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  and  is 
the  principal  stream.  Black,  White  and 
Quechce  rivers  all  originate  in  the  east- 
ern part,  and  flow  easterly  into  Connect* 
icut  river.  Pawlet  river  runs  across  the 
southwest  corner,  and  Poultney,  Castle- 
ton and  Hubbardton  rivers  water  the 
western  part.  Along  Otter  creek  and  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  the 
surface  is  level  and  handsome,  and  the 
soil  of  the  first  quality.  The  remaining 
parts  are  hilly  and  broken,  but  the  soil  is 
warm  and  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  grass  and  grain.  A  range  of  granular 
limestone  passes  through  the  county  from 
south  to  north  along  Otter  creek,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  quarries  of  excellent 
marble  have  been  opened.  Along  the 
foot  of  the  Green  Mountains  beds  of  ex- 
cellent iron  ore  have  been  found  in  sever- 
al places,  particularly  in  the  townships  of 
Tinmouth,  Pittsford,  Chittenden,  and 
Brandon.  ^  The  county  extends  over  the 
height  of  the  Green  Mountains  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. Statistics  of  1 840  —Horses,  6,1*00  ; 
cattle,  40,023;  sheep,  271,727;  swine, 
15,563;  wheat,  bus.  40,116;  barley,  853; 
oats,  154,119;  rye,  38,013;  buckwheat, 
10,850;  Indian  corn,  154,792;  potatoes, 
642,108;  hay,  tons,  103,737;  sugar,  lbs. 
396,804  ;  wool,  653,8 J  9.    Pop.,  30,701. 

Rvkgatf.,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Caledonia-county,  situated 
in  lat.  44°  12'  and  long.  4*  54',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Barnet,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,  south  by  Newbury,  in  the 
county  of  Orange,  and  west  by  Grotoo. 
It  lies  directly  opposite  to  the  township 
of  Bath,  in  Grafton  county,  N.  H.,  and 
contains  20,492  acres,  or  32  square  miles. 
It  is  33  miles  easterly  from  Montpclier, 
58  miles  northerly  from  Windsor,  and 
150  northwesterly  from  Boston,  as  the 
roads  are  travelled.  It  was  chartered 
September  8,  1763  Ryegate  was  origi- 
nally settled  from  Scotland.  A  company 
was  formed,  in  177*2,  by  a  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Lenark, 
for  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  for  a  set- 
tlement in  North  America,  and  1000/. 
sterling  raised  to  defray  the  expense.  In 
March,  1773,  Mr.  David  Allen  and  James 
Whitelaw,  Esq.,  were  sent  by  the  compa- 
ny to  explore  the  country  and  purchase 
such  a  tract  of  land  as  their  funds  would 
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permit.  After  examining  much  of  the 
country,  thev  purchased  the  south  half  of 
the  town  of  Ryegate,  and  immediately 
ve  notice  thereof  to  their  constituents, 
n  the  spring  and  summer  of  1774,  a 
number  of  families  and  several  young 
men  came  over  and  commenced  a  settle- 
ment. Aaron  Hosmer  and  family  were 
the  only  persons  in  town  previous  to  thi* 
time.  In  1775,  GO  persons  left  Scotland 
to  settle  in  Ryegate.  But  unfortunately 
for  them,  before  they  arrived,  the  revolu- 
tionary war  had  commenced,  and  they 
were  detained  in  Boston  by  Geo.  Gage, 
who  gave  them  their  choice,  either  to  join 
the  British  army,  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Canada,  or  return.  Some  of  them  nettled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  but  thcy^  generally  re- 
turned to  Scotland ;  so  that  no  addition 
waa  made  to  the  settlement  during  the 
revolution.  But  they  who  had  settled 
previously  maintained  their  ground.  Af- 
ter peace  was  concluded,  in  17d3,  a  few 
families  arrived,  annually,  for  a  number 
of  years,  among  winch  were  one  family 
which  had  returned  to  Scotland  from  Bos- 
ton, and  two  young  men  who  had  gone  to 
Nova  Scolia,  in  1775.  These  were  all  of 
the  60  mentioned  above,  who  ever  arrived 
at  Ryegate.  There  is  still  now  and  then 
a  family,  or  young  man  from  Scotland  to 
join  tile  settlement.  Nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  township  are  of 
Scotch  descent.  They  still,  in  a  great 
measure,  follow  the  habits,  and  subsist 
upon  the  diet  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  Scotland.  They  introduced  the 
method  of  manufacturing  oat  meal  into 
the  country,  which  was  a  great  benefit  to  j 
the  inhabitants  during  the  cold  seasons 
between  1810  and  1817.  In  those  sea- 
sons, about  8000  bushels  of  oats  were  an- 
nually made  into  meal  in  this  town,  and  | 
about  as  many  in  Bar  net.  The  Scotch 
inhabitants  of  this  town  and  Barnet  are  | 
celebrated,  throughout  New  England,  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  butter.  The 
first  religious  society  in  this  town  was 
the  Associate  Presbyterian,  organized 
about  1700.  From  17'Jl  to  lf*22  they  en- 
joyed a  part  of  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
David  Good willie,  of  Barnet.*  In  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Farrier  j  and,  in  1830,  their  present  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Wm.  Pringle.  This  church 
belongs  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Vermont,  in  subordination  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  of  North  America.  There  is 
here  another  church  called  the  Scotch 


•Since  our  account  of  Barnet  wa»  printed,  we 
have  iccflirod  flora  I  ha  Rev.  Thnma«  Goodwill  ie 
a  very  foil  account  of  the  Scotch  Prcebyteriftn  church 
In  that  town,  and  have  to  regret  that  it 
Dished  in  cesjroa  to  be  ioaertcd. 


Reformed  Presbyter"n  church,  over  which 
the  Rev.  William  Gibson  was  settled  from 
1800  to  1816,  and  the  Rev.  James  Milli- 
gan  from  1818  to  1839.  The  surface  of 
this  township  iB  uneven.  In  the  north 
and  east  part  it  is  hilly  and  ledgy.  Near- 
ly all  of  it,  however,  is  fit  for  pasture,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  it  arable  land.  There 
arc  only  three  small  tracts  of  intervale  on 
Connecticut  river  in  this  town.  The 
soil,  near  the  river,  is  principally  clay ; 
in  other  parts  of  the  township,  it  is  a  choc- 
olate-colored loam,  and  in  the  western 
part  very  rich,  producing  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  garden  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance, but  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass. 
Tickltnaktd  pond  lies  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  and  covers  64  acres.  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  a  stream,  which 
carries  a  saw  mill,  and  running  south  falls 
into  Wells'  river  a  little  south  of  New- 
bury line.  JVwrrA  pond,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  discharges  its  waters  to  the 
east  into  Connecticut  river.  On  its  out- 
let arc  two  saw  mills.  Connecticut  n'rer, 
upon  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  town, 
is  about  24  rods  wide.  At. Canoe  FaiUt 
against  the  middle  of  this  town,  there  is 
a  dam  across  this  river,  and  a  grist  and 
saw  mill  on  the  Ryegate  side.  Just  below 
the  fall  is  Neilson's  terry.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town  the 
Great  Ammonnosic  river,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, enters  the  Connecticut.  About 
half  a  mile  above  are  the  Jfarrou>$%  where 
the  whole  river  is  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  only  80  feet.  Just  above  the  narrows 
is  a  swift  bar,  and  the  course  of  the  river 
nearly  east,  but  it  turns  suddenly  south 
through  the  narrows,  where  it  is  remark- 
ably deep  and  still  at  low  water.  The 
ledge,  which  forms  the  east  side,  is  a  long 
ridge,  called  the  saddle,  extending  from 
Gardner's  mountain,  and  is  not  more  than 
four  rods  broad,  In  very  high  floods  the 
water  passes  over  this  ridge  near  the 
mountain.  Below  it,  the  river  immedi- 
ately assumes  its  usual  width.  Wells' 
river  runs  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  this  town,  through  the  southwest  part. 
It  is  about  four  rods  wide,  and  affords 
many  excellent  mill  seats.  The  rest  of 
the  town  is  well  watered  with  small 
streams.  Blue  mountain,  situated  about 
a  mile  northwest  of  the  centre,  is  the  only 
one  in  town.  This  mountain  is  composed 
of  granite,  and  affords  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  mill  stones,  &c.  Limestone  is 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  town.  The 
timber  is  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  spruce, 
and,  near  the  river  and  ponds,  white  pine 
and  oak.  There  is  a  good  meeting  house 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
town  is  divided  into  9  school  districts 
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with  a  school  house  in  each  ;  1  store,  1 
grist  and  5  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  W40. 
Horses,  315 ;  cattle,  1,315  ;  sheep,  5,270 ; 
■wine,  1,313;  wheat,  bus.  3,421 ;  barley, 
417;  oats,  32,952;  rye,  27;  buckwheat, 
37;  Indian  corn,  3,389;  potatoes, 47,176; 
hay,  tons,  3,959 ;  sugar,  lbs.  11,308 ;  wool, 
9,200.    Population,  1,222. 

St.  Albans,  a  post  town  and  capital  of 
Franklin  county,  ia  in  lat.  44°  49'  and 
long.  3°  54',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
8wanton,eastby  Fairfield,  south  by  Geor- 
gia, and  west  by  lake  Champlain,  a  part  of 
which  separates  it  from  North  Hero.  It  lies 
85  miles  north  from  Burlington,  and  48 
northwest fromMontpelier.  Tnis  township 
waschartered  Aug.  7,1763,containing  23,- 
040  acres.  J.  Walden  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  civilized  person  who  settled 
in  this  township.  He  removed  here  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and  began  im- 
provements at  the  bay.  There  was  no 
addition  to  the  settlement  till  1785,  when 
Andrew  Potter  emigrated  to  this  town- 
ship, and  from  that  time  the  settlement 
advanced  ranidry,  by  emigrants  from  the 
aouth  part  of  this  state,  and  from  the  other 
states  of  New  England  Among  the  ear- 
liest settlers  were,  the  families  of  Messrs. 
Potter,  Morrill,  Gibbs,  Green,  and  Meigs. 
The  town  was  organized  in  1788.  An- 
drew Potter  was  the  first  representative 
in  the  general  assembly.  The  religions 
denominations  are,  Congregational  ists, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians.  The  Rev. 
Jonathan  Nye  was  the  first  settled  minis- 
ter. He  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional church  from  1807  to  1810,  the  Rev. 
Willard  Preston  from  January  8,  1812  to 
August  2,  1815,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Strong 
from  January  22,  1817  to  October  4, 1821, 
and  the  Rev.  Worthington  Smith,  the 

Present  minister,  from  June  4,  1823. 
"heir  house  of  worship  in  the  village, 
was  built  in  1826.  The  church  consists 
of  upwards  of  100  members.  The  Epis- 
copal church,  by  the  name  of  Union 
Church,  was  organized  about  20  years 
ago,  and  from  1825,  hna  had,  successive- 
ly, the  services  of  the  following  clergy- 
men :  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Ctfville,  the 
Rev.  Sylvester  Nash,  the  Rev.  George 
Allen,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hoit  who 
is  the  present  rector.  The  church  which 
is  in  the  village,  has  recently  been  re- 
moddeled,and  is  now  one  of  the  first  Epis- 
copal churches  in  the  state.  Present 
communicants,  70.  The  Methodist  soci- 
ety is  large  nnd  has  a  chapel  in  the  vil- 
lage, but  we  are  unable  to  give  particu- 
lars. There  are  no  large  streams,  nor 
good  mill  privileges  in  this  township. 
There  are,  however,  several  saw  mills. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  rich  and  in  a  good 
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ptate  of  cultivation.  The  timber  is  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch,  and,  near  the  lake,  oak. 
St.  Albans  village  is  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  township.  It 
lies  25  miles  north  from  Burlington,  15 
south  of  Canada  line,  and  3  miles  from 
the  lake.  The  village,  consisting  of  about 
100  dwelling  houses,  besides  stores  and 
other  buildings,  is  situated  around  a  hand- 
some common  25  by  30  rods  in  ex- 
tent. The  site  is  elevated  and  ascends 
gently  towards  the  east.  The  public  buil- 
dings are  a  court  house  and  jail,  3  houses 
for  public  worship,  and  an  academy. 
There  are  12  English  and  India  goods 
stores,  1  book  store,  2  printing  offices,  3 
taverns,  several  cabinet  makers,  1  hat 
factory,  2  chair  factories,  2  manufactories 
of  tin  ware,  1  goldsmith  and  watchmaker, 
3  tanneries,  and  a  variety  of  other  me- 
chanics' shops.  There  are  here  13  prac- 
tising attornies,  4  physicians,  and  16 
merchants.  The  inhabitants  are  indus- 
trious and  enterprising.  The  first  vessel 
that  arrived  at  the  city  of  New  York  from 
lake  Champlain  through  the  northern  ca- 
nal was  built  and  owned  here.  8U.AI- 
bans  Academy,  or  Franklin  county  gram- 
mar school,  was  incorporated  and  estab- 
lished here  in  November,  1799.  At  the 
landing  place  or  Belamaquecn  bay,  three 
miles  west  of  St.  Albans  village,  is  a  small 
village,  and  a  meeting  house  ;  and  there 
is,  during  summer,  a  daily  line  of  steam- 
boats, each  way,  between  this  place  and 
Burlington,  by  the  way  of  Plattshurgh 
and  Port  Kent.  There  is,  also,  a  darly 
line  of  stages  each  way  through  St.  Al- 
bans village,  besides  some  which  are  less 
frequent.  Statistics  of  1840- — Horses, 
437  ;  cattle,  1,839;  sheep,  13,210 ;  swine, 
560  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,250  j  barley,  60  ;  oats, 
8,556;  rye,  220;  buckwheat,  117;  Indian 
corn,  7,112;  potatoes,  33,325 ;  hay,  tons, 
5,180;  sugar,  lbs.  5,000;  wool,  39,175. 
Population,  2,702. 

St.  Andrews  Gork.    Set  Plainjield. 

Sr.  Gkorge,  a  small  township  in  the 
central  part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  24'  and  long.  3°  48',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  and  northeast  by  WiUiston, 
south  by  Hinesburgh,  and  west  by  Shel- 
burne.  It  lies  8  miles  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington, and  28  nearly  west  from  Montpe- 
lier.  It  was  chartered  Aug.  18,  1763, and 
contains  only  2,200  acres.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  here  in  the  spring 
of  1784,  by  Joshua  Isham,  from  Colches- 
ter, Conn.  The  next  year  several  others 
joined  the  settlement.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1813.  Jared  Higbee 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Lewis  Higbee 
first  representative.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  very  uneven,  with  consider- 
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able  elevations.  The  timber  is  principal- 
ly maple,  beech  and  birch.  There  are  no 
streams  of  consequence,  and  no  mills  or 
mill  privileges.  The  eoil  is  loam,  clay 
and  gravel.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
33;  cattle,  198;  sheep,  1,635;  swine, 
152;  wheat,  bus.  217;  oats,  1,254  ;  rye, 
40 ;  buckwheat,  37 ;  Ind.  corn,  616;  pota- 
toes, 4,635 ;  hay,  tons,  566 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
1,130 ;  wool,  2,368.    Population,  121. 

St.  Johwsbcrv,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
era  part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
27*  and  long.  4°  58*,  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Lyndon,  northeast  by  Kirby, 
southeast  by  Water  ford,  and  southwest  by 
Danville.  It  lies  37  miles  northeast  from 
Montpelier,  was  granted  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  chartered  Nov.  1, 1786,  to  Jon- 
athan Arnold  and  associates,  containing 
21,167  acres.  James  Adams  and  his  son 
Martin  Adams,  with  their  families  com- 
menced the  settlement  on  "  Benton's 
meadow,"  and  Simeon  Cole  on  the  **  But- 
ler meadow,"  in  1786,  and  the  next  year 
Dr.  Jona.  Arnold,  Dr.  Jos.  Lord,  Barna- 
bas Barker,  and  others,  moved  into  town. 
Dr.  A.  built  the  first  framed  house  and 
the  first  saw  mill,  in  1787,  and  the  first 
grist  mill  in  1788.  The  town  was  or- 
ganixed  June  21,  1700,  and  Jonathan  Ar- 
nold was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious 
denominations  are  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  and  Universal  ists.  The  1st 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Nov.  21,  1809,  and  then  consisted  of  19 
members.  The  Rev.  Pearson  Thurston 
was  settled  over  this  church  from  Oct  25, 
1815  to  Oct.  13,  1817.  The  Rev.  Josiah 
Morse,  the  present  minister,  was  settled 
Feb.  21,  1833.  This  church  consists  of 
112  members.  The  2d  Cong,  church  was 
organized  April  7,  1825.  The  Rev.  Jas. 
Johnson  was  settled  over  it  from  Feb.  28, 
1827,  to  May  3,  1838.  Rev.  John  H.Wor- 
cester, the  present  minister,  was  settled 
Sept.  5,  183J.  This  church  consists  of 
218  members.  A  3d  Cong,  church  was 
organized  in  the  east  village  Nov.  25th, 
1840,  and  the  same  day  their  meeting- 
house, recently  built,  was  dedicated. — 
The  Passu inpsic  river  runs  through  the 
town  from  north  to  south,  and  receives, 
ju9t  below  the  Plain,  the  Moose  river, 
a  considerable  stream  from  the  north- 
east, and  Sleeper's  river,  a  smaller  trib- 
utary, from  the  northwest.  The  amount 
of  available  water  power  furnished  by 
these  streams,  within  the  town  of  8t. 
Johnabury,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
town  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  affords 
facilities  for  manufacturing  operations  to 
any  desirable  amount.  The  business  of 
the  town  centres  in  three  villages.  The 
Centra  village,  so  called,  lies  upon  the 


Passu mpsic  river,  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  town,  it  has  been  of  rapid  growth, 
and  does  a  prosperous  business.  In  it  are 
three  meeting  houses,  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Univeraalist, — 2  stores, 
1  tavern,  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  clothier's 
works,  tannery,  and  various  mechanics. 
The  East  village,  situated  upon  Moose 
river,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  is  the 
natural  centre  for  the  business  of  parts  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Waterford,  Concord,  Kir- 
by, Victory,  and  Brad  ley  vale.  It  contains 
a  meeting  house,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  a 
grist  mill,  saw  mill,  oil  mill,  tannery,  and 
various  mechanics.  The  pleasant  village 
called  the  Plain,  containing  a  meeting 
house,  academy,  public  house,  2  stores,  a 
printing  office,  and  other  mechanics,  is 
situated  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town* 
and  is  central  between  Paddock 'a  Furuace 
and  Fairbanks'  manufactory,  the  former 
on  the  Passumpsic  and  the  latter  on  Sleep- 
er's river.  The  establishment  of  Mr.  H. 
Paddock  consists  of  a  blast  furnace,  and 
a  machine  shop  for  finishing  every  de- 
scription of  mill  gear  and  ordinary  ma- 
chinery. Here  are  also  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  a  carriage  factory,  a  factory  for  mak- 
ing sash,  doors,  blinds,  See.,  on  a  respec- 
table scale.  The  establishment  of  E.  Sc 
T.  Fairbanks  Jk,  Co.  is  devoted  principal- 
ly to  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  ploughs 
and  patent  balances.  The  latter  article 
is  manufactured  by  them  extensively,  be- 
ing variously  modified  and  adapted  to  all 
the  various  operations  required  to  he 
transacted  by  weight,  from  the  small 
counter  scale  used  by  traders  and  mer- 
chants, to  the  ponderous  Rail  Road  scale, 
50  to  100  feet  in  length,  for  weighing 
trains  of  cars.  The  improvement  has  been 
patented  in  the  United  8tates  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  article  is  now  in  extensive 
use  in  both  countries,  possessing  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  public.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  585  ;  cattle,  2,960 ;  sheep, 
8,088;  swine,  1,383;  wheat,  bus.  2,478; 
barley,  286 :  oats,28,  382  ;  rye,  212 ;  buck- 
wheat, 1,050  ;  Ind.  corn,  6,950  ;  potatoes, 
74,115;  hay,  tons,  4,953;  sugar,  lbs,  50,- 
520;  wool,  14,599.    Population,  1,887. 

Sale*,  a  post  town  in  the  north  eas- 
tern part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
54'  and  long.  4"  50',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Derby,  northeast  by  Morgan,  south- 
east by  Charleston,  and  southwest  by 
Brownington  and  Orleans.  It  lies  50 
miles  northeast  from  Montpelier,  was 
granted  Nov.  7,  1780,  and  chartered  Au- 
gust 18,  1781  to  Col.  Jacob  Davis  and 
others,  containing  17,330  acres.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  township  was  commenced 
by  Ephraim  Blake  in  March  1798.  Am- 
ass Spencer  came  into  town  in  1601,  and 
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David  Hopkins,  jr.  in  1802.  The  town 
was  organized  April  30,  1&'£2,  and  Samu- 
el Blake  was  first  town  clerk.  Clyde 
river  runs  through  the  township  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  falls  into  Sa- 
lem pond,  which  is  partly  in  this  town- 
ship  and  partly  in  Derby.  There  is  no 
other  stream  of  consequence,  and  no  mills 
nor  mill  privileges  in  town.  There  are 
two  other  ponds,  one  of  which  lies  in  the 
course  of  Clyde  river,  and  the  other  on 
the  line  between  this  township  and 
Browniugton  and  they  are  each  about  one 
mile  in  length  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Sooth  bay  of  lake  Memphre- 
magog  lies  between  this  township  and 
Newport.  The  surface  of  the  township 
is  uneven  but  not  mountainous.  The 
timber  is  principally  maple,  beech,  birch, 
ash,  hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  cedar  and  pine. 
Statistic*  of  1840. — Horses,  67  ;  cattle, 
42ri  ;  sheep,  961  ;  swine,  21*4  ;  wheat,  bus. 
791 ;  barley,  250  ;  oats,  3,073 ;  rye,  16  ; 
buck-wheat,  606;  Indian  corn,  454;  po- 
tatoes, 13,270;  hay,  tons,  680;  sugar,  lbs. 
19,420;  wool,  1,871.    Population,  299. 

Salisbury,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
central  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in 
1st.  43°  55'  and  long.  3°  57'  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Middlebury,east  by  Goshen, 
aoulh  by  Leicester,  and  west  by  Cornwall 
and  Whiting.  Itlies  34 miles  southwest 
from  Montpeher,  40  south 'froin  Burling- 
ton, and  was  chartered  Nov.  3,  1761.  The 
first  person  who  came  into  this  township 
with  a  view  of  settling  was  Amos  Storey. 
He  built  a  log  hut  which  was  consumed 
by  fire  and  he  himself  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a  tree  before  his  family  moved  here. 
Thomas  Skeeles  and  Abel  Waterhouse, 
were  the  two  next  to  make  beginnings. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Storey,  and  8  or  10 
small  children  were  the  first  family  which 
moved  into  town,  and  Mrs.  Storey  was 
consequently  entitled  to  100  acres  of  land, 
by  a  vote  of  the  original  proprietors.  She 
came  into  the  town  the  22d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1775.  8he  endured  almost  every 
hardship,  laboring  in  the  field,  chopping 
down  timber  and  clearing  and  cultivating 
the  soil.  She  retreated  several  times  to 
Pittsford  during  the  revolution,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  apprehended  from 
the  enemy,  but  at  length  she  and  a  Mr. 
Stevens  prepared  themselves  a  safe  re- 
treat. This  was  affected  by  digging  a 
hole  horizontally  into  the  bank,  just  above 
the  water  of  Otter  creek,  barely  sufficient 
to  admit  one  person  at  a  time.  This  pas- 
sage led  to  a  spacious  lodging  room,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  straw, 
and  upon  this  their  beds  were  laid  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  families.  The  en- 
trance was  concealed  by  bushes  which 


hung  over  it  from  the  bank  above.  They 
usually  retired  to  their  lodgings  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  left  them  before 
light  in  the  morning,  and  this  was  effec- 
ted by  means  of  a  canoe,  so  that  no  path 
or  footsteps  were  to  be  seen  leading  to 
their  subterraneous  abode.*  The  family 
of  Abel  Waterhouse  was  the  second  in 
town.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregational ists  and  Methodists.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Feb.  8,  1804,  and  the  same  year  built  a 
meeting  house.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Porne- 
roy  was  settled  over  this  church  from 
Sep.  15,  1811  to  Nov.  19,  1816,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cheney  from  March  11,  1819,  ts 
March  4,  1823,  and  the  Rev.  Eli  Hvde 
from  May  30, 1833  to  Sept.  27,  1836.  The 
present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Calvin  But- 
ler. Otter  creek  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  this  township.  The  other  streams 
are  Middlebury  river,  which  touches  up- 
on the  north  part,  and  Leicester  river 
which  waters  the  southern  part  Lake 
Dunmore  is  about  four  miles  long  and 
from  half  to  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  lies  partly  in  this  township,  and  part- 
ly in  Leicester.  On  the  outlet  of  this 
pond,  called  Leicester  river,  are  several 
falls  which  aft'ord  some  fine  mill  privile- 
ges, around  which,  near  the  south  line  of 
this  township,  is  a  thriving  little  village 
containing  2  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1 
carding  machine,  1  woollen  factory,  2 
stores  and  other  shops  and  machinery. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat 
uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  good. 
The  eastern  part  extends  on  to  the  Green 
Mountains.  In  the  western  part,  are 
some  fine  tracts  of  meadow.  In  the 
mountain  east  of  lake  Dunmore  is  a  cav- 
ern which  consists  of  a  large  room,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  In- 
dians, as  their  arrows  and  other  instru- 
ments have  been  found  here.  There  are 
several  considerable  swamp*,  which  fur- 
nish cedar  for  fencing  and  other  purpows. 
The  timber  is  maple,  beech,  oak,  pine, 
cedar,  &c.  The  stage  road  from  Rutland 
to  Middlebury  passes  through  the  village 
in  this  township.  The  town  contains  10 
schools,  2  stores,  1  grist  and  6  saw  mills, 
a  glass  manufactory  Ac.  Statistics  of 
1840  —  Horses,  164;  cattle,  740  ;  sheep, 
5,200  ;  swine,  490;  wheat,  bus.  1,46*). 
oats,  6,300;  rye,  800  ;  buck- wheat,  150  ; 
Indian  corn,  5,060;  potatoes,  20,240: 
hay,  tons,  2,150 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,600  ;  wool 
15,900.    Population,  942. 

*  Mr*  Storey  afterward*  married  Mr.  IWnjamia 
Smaller  one  ot  the  first  *ettier*  of  Mi ddfehary. 
Mr*.  S.  and  her  underground  roots  ecespya  promi- 
nent place  in  l be  recent  hiatoricil  tale.  *•  The 
Mountain  Boy*,"  by  Daniel  P.  Thoropeon,  tj*q. 
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Saltash. — Name  altered  to  Plymouth, 
February  23, 1797.    See  Plymouth. 

Sakooatx,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43° 
10'  and  long. 3°  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Rupert,  east  by  Manchester,  south  by 
Arlington,  and  west  by  Salem,  N.  Y.  It 
lies  20  miles  north  from  Bennington,  31 
southwest  fromRntland,andwaa  chartered 
Aug.  18, 1761.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  1771  by  a  Mr. Bristol.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ism and  Methodists.  The  surface  of  this 
township  is  very  broken  and  mountain- 
ous. The  most  considerable  elevations 
are  Shettarack  and  Bald  Mountain  in  the 
northwest  corner,  Spruce  and  a  part  of 
Equinox  mountain  in  the  northeastern 
part,  Red  mountain  in  the  southeast  part 
and  Swearing  hill  in  the  southwest  part. 
The  streams  are  all  small,  consisting  of 
several  branches  of  the  Battenkill,  and  of 
White  creek,  and  the  mill  privileges  are 
few.  The  town  is  divided  into  9  school 
districts,  and  contains  1  store,  1  grist,  1 
fulling  and  3  saw  mills,  and  1  woollen 
factory.  Statistics  of  1 840.— Horses,  169 ; 
cattle,  885;  sheep,  8,437;  swine,  593; 
wheat,  bus.  612;  oats,  8,225;  rye,  3,138  ; 
buck-wheat,  1,387;  Indian  corn,  3,427; 
potatoes,  23,278 ;  hay,  tons,  3,145 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,725;  wool,  17,020.  Population, 
777. 

Saitoh's  River,  is  formed  in  Grafton 
by  the  union  of  several  streams  from 
Windham,  and  running  an  easterly  course 
about  ten  miles  through  the  south  part  of 
Rockingham,  falls  into  Connecticut  river 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  Westminster, 
about  one  mile  below  Bellow's  Falls.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  Mr.  Saxton,  who 
unluckily  fell  into  it  while  crossing  it  on 
a  log,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  line 
between  Rockingham  and  Westminster, 
but  was  not  drowned,  as  stated  in  our 
former  edition. 

Searsboroh,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Bennington  connty,  is  in  lat. 
42"  45'  and  long.  4°  6',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Somerset,  east  by  Wilmington, 
south  by  Readsborough,  and  west  by 
Woodford.  It  lies  II  miles  east  from 
Bennington  and  17  west  from  Brattle  bo- 
rn ugh.  It  was  granted  and  chartered  to 
William  Williams  and  others,  Feb.  23, 
1781,  containing  10,240  acres.  Deerfield 
river  enters  this  township  from  Somer- 
set, and,  after  passing  across  the  north 
east  corner,  crosses  the  east  line  into 
Wilmington.  It  lies  mostly  upon  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is  incapable  of  being  settled.  Hay- 
mountain  lies  partly  in  the  north- 
of  1840.— Hor.es, 


19;  cattle,  98;  sheep,  77;  twine,  27; 
wheat,  bus.  8 ;  oats,  390 ;  rye,  24 ;  buck- 
wheat, 70;  potatoes,  2,240;  hay,  tone, 
1 58 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,640 ;  wool,  834.  Popu- 
lation, 120. 

Seymour  Lake.    $gc  Morgan. 

8haftsbcry,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat. 
42°  58'  and  long.  3*  54',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Arlington,  east  by  Glastenbury, 
south  by  Bennington,  and  west  by  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.  It  lies  97  miles  southwest- 
erly  from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
Aug.  20,  1761,  containing  by  charter  23,- 
040  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1763. 
Among  the  early  settlers  may  be  men- 
tioned Messrs.  Cole,  Willoughby,  Clark, 
Doolittle,  Waldo,  and  several  families  of 
Mattisons.  The  Hon.  Jonaa  Galusha, 
late  Governor  of  Vermont,  came  into  this 
town  in  the  spring  of  1775.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  he  was  made  captain 
of  one  of  the  two  companies  of  militia  in 
this  township,  and  the  other  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Amos  Huntington. 
Capt.  Huntington  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Hubbard  ton,  and  sent  to  Can- 
ada, after  which  the  two  companies  were 
united  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Galu- 
sha, who  fought  at  their  head  in  Benning- 
ton battle.  The  town  was  organized 
some  time  before  the  revolution,  and 
Thomas  Mattison  was  first  town  clerk, 
which  office  he  held  more  than  40  yean. 
The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  reli- 
gious denomination,  and  they  have  two 
societies.  The  town  gives  name  to  the 
Baptist  association  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  it  being  called  the  "  Shaftabury  as- 
sociation," and  is  one  of  the  first  formed 
in  the  state.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Blood  was 
for  many  years  a  zealous  and  successful 
preacher  of  the  gospel  here.  He  removed 
to  Boston  about  the  year  1807.  Rev.  Isa- 
iah Mattison  has  been  settled  over  one  of 
the  Baptist  churches  more  than  40  years, 
and  still  continues  his  faithful  labors. 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Sawyer  is  minister  of  the 
other  church.  The  Universal  tats  have  no 
settled  minister.  Dr.  Daniel  Huntington 
was  for  many  years  the  only  practising 
physician.  This  township  lies  between 
the  Battenkill  and  Walloomscoik  rivers, 
and  consequently  haa  no  large  streams. 
Some  tributaries  of  each  of  these  rivers 
rise  here,  which  afford  several  mill  privi- 
leges West  mountain  lies  partly  in  this 
t  twnship  and  partly  in  Arlington.  It  ex- 
tends into  ShaAsbury  about  3  miles,  and 
is  about  2  miles  in  width.  This  moun- 
tain is  timbered  with  chestnut,  oak,  ma- 
ple, birch,  dec.  The  soil  is  generally  of 
a  good  quality,  and  in  the  south* 
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Ail  is  probably  not  exceeded  in  fertility 
y  any  in  the  Btate.  The  timber  on  the 
high  land*  is  mostly  chestnut  and  oak. 
There  is  a  small  tract  here  which  was  for- 
merly covered  with  a  beautiful  growth  of 
white  pine,  of  which  nothing  now  remains 
but  the  stumps.  The  minerals  are  iron 
ore,  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  which 
large  quantities  were  conveyed  to  Ben- 
nington furnace,  and  a  beautiful  white 
marble,  which  has  been  extensively  quar- 
ried. There  are  3  meeting  houses  in  town, 
S  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  and  built 
more  than  60  years  ago,  and  1  to  the  Uni- 
versalis}*, built  in  1696.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  16  school  districts,  in  two  of 
which  are  elegant  two-story  brick  school- 
houses,  having  bells,  and  2  well  furnish- 
ed school  rooms  in  each.  There  are  in 
town  2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  grist,  12  saw, 
and  2  paper  mills,  and  1  woollen  factory. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  538;  cattle, 
2,246:  sheep,  24,436;  swine,  1,538;  wheat, 
bus.  1 ,999 ;  barley,  20  ;  oats,  28,857  ;  rye, 
3,638;  buckwheat,  3,861  ;  Ind.corn,  12,- 
684  ;  potatoes,  50,000 ;  hay,  tons,  4,380  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  9,527  ;  wool,  43,682.  Popula- 
tion, 1,935. 

Sharos,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Windsor  county,  is  in  1st.  43°  47'  nnd 
long.  4°  35',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Strafford,  r a st  by  Norwich,  south  by  Pom- 
fret,  and  west  by  Royal  ton.  It  lies  22 
miles  north  from  Windsor  and  34  south- 
east from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
August  17, 1761,  containing  23,795  acres. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1765,  by  emigrants 
from  Connecticut.  As  tuenr  as  can  be 
ascertained,  Robert  Havens  and  family 
were  the  first  who  wintered  in  the  town- 
ship. The  town  was  organized  March  8, 
1768,  and  Benjamin  Spalding  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  The  Congregational  was  the 
first  church  formed,  and  was  organized 
September  11, 1782.  The  Rev.  Lathrop 
Thompson  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  was  ordained  over  this  church  Dec. 
3,  1788,  and  dismissed  March  26,  1793. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Bascom  was  settled 
Mareh  12, 1806.  Mr.  Joel  Marsh  was  the 
first  settler  on  White  river  in  8haron,  and 
was,  for  40  years,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
White  river  runs  through  this  township 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  affords  a 
number  of  valuable  mill  privileges.  On 
one  of  these  near  the  centre  are  erected 
an  excellent  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  on 
another  towards  the  eastern  part  is  a  pa- 
per nirll  and  some  other  machinery. 
There  are  several  smaller  streams  on 
mills  are  erooted.    The  surface  ofj 
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the  township  is  very  uneven  and  broken, 
but  the  soil  is  good,  producing  fine  crops 
of  corn,  grain  and  grass.  The  Congre- 
gational meeting  house  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Around  the 
meeting  house  is  a  pleasant  and  flourish- 
ing little  village,  lying  on  the  bank  of 
White  river,  and  containing  a  variety  ef 
mills,  mechanic's  shops,  &c  There  are 
in  town  13  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  3  grist,  1  paper,  1  fulling  and  7 
saw  mills,  1  carding  machine,  2  stores,  4 
taverns  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  328  ;  cattle,  1,590 ;  sheep,  10,524 ; 
swine,  1,204 ;  wheat,  bus.  2,774  ;  oats, 
16,410;  rye,  1,771;  buckwheat,  2,9&); 
Indian  corn,  9,1 42;  potatoes,  4 1,735  ;  hav, 
tons,  3,613  ;  sugar,  lbs.  8,580  ;  wool,  20,- 
602.    Population,  1,371. 

Sh arhshis  Poist,  a  high,  rockv  point 
situated  in  the  north  aide  of  Burlington 
bay,  1  mile  and  217  rods  from  the  south 
wharf  in  Burlington. 

Shkffikld,  a  township  in  the  north 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44*  57' 
and  long.  4°  51 ',  and  is  bounded  northeast 
by  Glover  and  a  part  of  Barton,  easterly 
by  Sutton,  and  south  and  southwest  by 
Wheelock.  It  lies  35  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and  40  miles  north  from 
Newbury.  This  township  was  granted 
Nov.  7,  1780,  containing  22,607  acres. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1792.  The  town- 
ship lies  on  the  height  of  lands  which 
separates  the  waters  which  flow  into  Con- 
necticut river  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  lakes.  It  is  watered  by  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Pnssumpsic  and  also 
of  Barton  river.  In  the  north  part  are 
several  small  ponds.  The  streams  here 
afford  several  good  mill  privileges,  some 
of  which  are  occupied.  Statistics  of  1*40. 
Horses,  148;  cattle,  949;  aheep,  2,490; 
swine,  465;  wheat,  bus.  1,396;  barley, 
876;  oats,  5,902;  rye,  70;  buckwheat, 
924  ;  Indian  corn,  725 ;  potatoes,  39,200 ; 
hay,  tons,  2,292 ;  sugar,  lbs. 25,615 ;  wool, 
4,273.    Population,  821. 

Shelbcrwe,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  23*  and  long.  3°  49',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Burlington,  east  by  St.  George, 
south  by  Charlotte,  and  west  by  Sake 
Champlain.  It  lies  33  miles  west  from 
Montpelier  and  26  miles  northwesterly 
from  Middlebury.  It  was  chartered  Au- 
gust 18,  1763,  containing,  exclusive  of 
bays  and  ponds,  14,272  acres.  A  small 
settlement  was  made  in  this  township 
previous  to  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
earliest  settlers  were  two  Germane  by  the 
name  of  Logan  and  Pottier,  who  com- 
menced upon  two  point*  of  land  extend- 
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ing  into  lake  Champlain,  which  still  bear 
tlic  names,  44  Poitiers  point"  and  44  Lo- 
gan's point."  Tho  first  settlers  were 
employed  principally  in  getting  oat  lum- 
ber for  the  Canada  market,  and  tradition 
says  that  Pottier  and  Logan  were  mur- 
dered tor  their  money,  near  the  north 
end  of  lake  Champlain,  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  sent  out  from  Montreal  to  protect 
them  from  the  Indians,  on  their  return 
alter  having  sold  a  raft  of  lumber.  Be- 
fore the  revolution  commenced,  there  had 
about  ten  families  settled  along  the  lake 
shore,  among  whom  were  Thomas  and 
Moses  1'ierson.  The  Messrs.  Piersons  had 
a  large  crop  of  wheat  which  was  harvest- 
ed before  the  town  was  abandoned  on  the 
advance  of  the  British  up  the  lake,  and 
they  came  here  duriug  the  fall  with  a 
number  of  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
threshing  it  out.  While  engaged  in  this 
business  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  two  of  their  number,  Barna- 
bas Barn  urn  and  Joshua  Woodward,  were 
killed.  The  others,  however,  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  Indians,  and  securing  the 
grain.  During  the  war  the  settlement 
was  abandoned,  but  recommenced  imme- 
diately upon  its  close.  The  early  settlers 
were  mostly  from  Connecticut.  In  1787 
there  were  about  24  families  here,  and  on 
the  20th  of  March  of  this  year  the  town 
was  organized.  Caleb  Smith  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  The  principal  religions  de- 
nominations are  Episcopalians  and  Meth- 
odists. The  Methodist  church  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  has  a  neat  chapel,  built  in 
le>31,  and  parsonage  at  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  was  a  small  Episcopal  par- 
ish here,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Bethuel  Chittenden,  soon  after  the  town 
was  settled  ;  but  the  presentorgar.ization, 
by  the  name  of  Trinity  Church,  was  effect- 
ed about  16!'.),  when  the  Rev.  Joel  Clapp 
was  settled  here,  who  continued  4  or  5 
years.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cleveland.  Their  church  is  of 
wood,  and  was  erected  in  1807.  The 
epidemic  of  1813  was  very  mortal.  La- 
plot  river  is  the  principal  stream,  and  af- 
fords some  mill  privileges.  Shelburne 
bay  extends  about  four  miles  into  the 
township  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 
Pottier's  or  Shelburne  point  projects  into 
the  lake  on  the  southwest  side  of  this 
bay.  Shelburne  pond  is  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  township,  and  covers 
about  GOO  acres.  The  soil  is  of  an  excel- 
lent ouality,  and  is  principally  timbered 
with  hard  wood.  There  are,  in  town,  111 
school  districts,  2  saw,  1  grist  and  I  full- 
ing mill,  2  stores  and  1  tavern.  Statis- 
tics of  1840.— Horses,  304  ;  entile,  1,376; 
sheep,  17,636;  swine,  01)9;  wheat,  bus. 
Pt  hi.  21 


1,768;  barley,  772;  oats,  11,545;  rye, 
044;  buckwheat,  4G2;  Ind.  corn,  5,854; 
potatoes,  35,281  ;  hay,  tons,  2,158 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  1,220;  wool,  36,0*77.    Popula.  1,089. 

Shflburni:  Point.  Sec  Puttier  s  Point. 

Suei.bur.nk  Bay.    See  Shelburne. 

Sheldon,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  54* 
and  long.  4°  5',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ilighgate  and  Franklin,  east  by  Enos- 
burgh,  south  by  Fairfield  and  west  by 
Swanton.  It  lies  46  miles  northwest  from 
Montpelier  and  32  northeast  from  Bur- 
lington. The  township  was  chartered 
August  18,  1763,  containing  23,040  acres. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1700,  by  Col.  Eli. 
sha  Sheldon  and  Sam'l  B.  Sheldon,  emi- 
grants from  Salisbury,  Con.  The  settle- 
ment advanced  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, and  the  town  was  soon  organized. 
Samuel  B.  Sheldon  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representative.. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Metho- 
dists, Episcopalians  and  Congregational- 
ists.  Each  of  these  churches  is  small. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1816,  and  the  Episcopal  church  by 
the  name  of  Grace  Church,  not  far  from 
the  same  time.  Neither  has  at  present  a 
settled  minister.  There  are  two  houses 
for  public  worship  in  which  each  denom- 
ination has  a  share,  and  one  belonging  to 
the  Episcopalians,  built  in  1824.  Tho 
only  streams  of  consequence  are  Missisco 
river,  which  runs  through  the  township 
fmni  east  to  west,  and  Black  creek,  a  con- 
siderable tributary  of  the  Missisco.  On 
the  latter  are  some  good  mill  privileges. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  diversified 
with  bills  and  vallies,  and  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally good  and  easily  cultivated.  There 
are  in  town  0  school  districts,  1  grist,  1 
fulling  and  4  saw  mills,  1  woollen  facto- 
ry,  5  stores,  3  taverns,  and  2  tanneries. 
Statistics  of  1 840  —  Horses,  300;  cattle, 
2,300  ;  sheep,  5,000;  swine,  G00  ;  wheat, 
bus.  3,850;  oats,  7,800  ;  rye,  7G0 ;  buck- 
wheat, 400;  Indian  corn,  5,000;  potatoes, 
66,185;  hay,  tons,  4,340;  sugar,  lbs. 
20,270;  wool,  14,721.   Population,  1,734. 

Shkhburne,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  38' 
and  long.  4°  15',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Stockbridge,  east  by  Bridge  water,  south 
and  west  by  Mendon.  ft  lies  22  miles 
northwest  from  Windsor,  and  0  northeast 
from  Rutland.  It  was  chartered  to  Ezra, 
Stiles  and  Benjamin  Ellery,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  by  the  name  of  Killington,  July  7, 
1761,  containing  21' ,040  acres.  A  tract 
of  land,  railed  Parker's  gore,  lying  be- 
tween this  township  and  B<idgewatcr, 
was  annexed  to  it  November  4,  1822.  It 
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was  surveyed  and  lolled,  intu  70  equal  J 
shares,  by  Simoon  Stevens,  in  1771.  The 
settlement  w;is  commenced  in  1765,  by 
Isaiah  Washburn.  The  lown  was  or^an- 
in  1794.  Albro  Anthony  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  and  John  Anthony  the  first 
representative.  A  Congregational  church 
was  fi  rmed  here  March  26,  1823  ;  but 
there  is  no  meeting  house  or  settled  min- 
ister. Qucchce  river  originates  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  town;  and,  after 
running  a  southeasterly  course  7  miles, 
filters  Bridgewater.  There  arc  several 
tributaries  to  this  river,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently lar^e  for  mills.  There  arc  three 
natural  ponds  here,  covering  about  ten 
acres  each.  From  one  of  these  issues  a 
stream  called  Thundering  brook,  in  which 
is  a  considerable  fall.  This  township  is 
very  mountainous  and  broken  except  a 
narrow  strip  along  Quechee  river,  where 
there  is  some  very  good  intervale.  The 
celebrated  summit  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains called  Killington  Peak  is  situated 
in  the  south  part,  and  is  3,924  feet  above 
tide  water  There  are  in  town  6  schools, 
1  store,  2  taverns,  and  4  saw  mills.  Sta- 
tistics of  1*40.--  Horses,  H2  :  cattle,  G25  ; 
sheep,  1,450;  .swine,  217;  wheat,  bus. 
Grti  ;  barley,  153;  oats,  1,7*7;  rye,  216; 
buckwheat,  6w2  ;  Indian  corn,  702  ;  pota- 
toes, 12,245;  hay,  tons;  1,295;  sugar, 
lbs.  G/>7t» ;  wool,  4,257.    Population,  406. 

Shorkham,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat. 
43->  .73"  and  long.  3°  45',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Bridport,  east  by  Whiting  and 
Cornwall,  south  by  Orwell,  and  west  by 
lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it  from 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  It  lies  40  miles  south 
of  Burlington,  12  southwest  from  Middle- 
bury,  and  was  chartered  October  8,  1761, 
containing  20,319  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1706,  by 
Col.  Ephraim  Doolittle,  Paul  Moore,  Mar- 
shal N'ewton  and  others.  They  adopted 
the  Moravian  plan,  and  had  all  things 
common  until  the  settlement  was  broken 
up  during  the  revolutionary  war.  On  the 
return  of  peace  the  settlement  was  re- 
commenced by  some  of  the  former  set- 
tlers and  others  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  town  was  soon  or- 
ganized. Eliakim  Culver  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  and  James  Moore  the  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions arc  Congrcgationalists,  Baptibts, 
Methodists  and  Universalists.  Rev.  Abel 
Woods,  of  the  Baptist  order,  was  the  first 
settled  minister.  The  Congregational 
church  was  organized  in  May,  1792. 
Rev.  Evans  Beardsley  was  settled  over  it 
from  Dec.  26,  1805,  to  May  9,  1809 ;  the 
Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton  from  June  30, 


SHREWSBURY. 


1 1814,  to  Oct.  13,  1331  ;  and  the  Rev.  Jo- 
|  siah  F.  Goodhue,  the  present  minister, 
wus  settled  Feb.  12,  1834.  Their  meet- 
ing house,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  built  in  1800.  The  minister 
of  the  Universalist  society  is  the  Rev. 
Kittredge  Haven.  Hon.  Charles  Rich, 
late  member  of  Congress,  who  was  for 
more  than  20  years  a  representative  in  the 
state,  or  national  government,  was,  for 
about  40  years,  a  resident  in  this  town. 
He  died  here  on  the  loth  of  October,  1824, 
aged  53  years.  The  only  stream  of  coo- 
sequence  is  Lemon  fair  river,  which  af- 
fords some  good  mill  privileges.  Nearly 
all  the  waters  in  town  arc  impregnated 
with  Epsom  salts.  The  surface  is  level, 
the  soil  good,  and  produces  fine  crops  of 
corn  and  grain.  This  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  farming 
towns  in  the  state.  In  the  eastern  part  is 
a  bed  of  iron  ore.  The  average  width 
of  the  lake  agaitiBt  this  township  is  about 
half  a  mile.  Newton  academy  was  incor- 
porated and  located  here  in  1811,  and  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Eastman. 
There  are,  in  town,  14  school  districts,  2 
grist,  1  fulling  and  4  saw  mills,  4  stores, 
and  3  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  520 ;  cattle,  5,350 ;  sheep,  4 1 ,168 ; 
swine,  1,20G;  wheat,  bus.  3,348 ;  barley, 
19;  oats,  12,460;  rye,  674;  buckwheat, 
564  ;  Indian  corn,  8,580 ;  potatoes,  26,- 
160  ;  hay,  tons,  13,560  ;  sugar,  lbs.  2,160; 
wool,  95,276.    Population,  1,675. 

Shrewsbury,  a  post  town  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  31'  and  long.  4°  11',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Mendon,  east  by  Plymouth, 
south  by  Mount  Holly,  and  west  by  Clar- 
endon, it  lies  22  miles  west  from  Wind- 
sor, and  nine  southeast  from  Rutland. 
It  was  chartered  September  4,  1763, con- 
taining 44  square  miles.  This  township 
lies  mostly  on  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  eastern  part  is  very  much  elevated. 
In  the  north  part  is  Shrewsbury  peak, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  is  more  than 
4100  feet  above  the  tide  water.  This  is 
often  mistaken  for  Killington  peak.  Mill 
river  runs  through  the  southwest  part  of 
the  township,  and  Cold  river  through  the 
north  part,  both  of  which  are  sufficiently 
large  for  mills.  There  are  two  consider- 
able ponds  in  the  southerly  part  called 
Peal  s  and  Ashley's  pond.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Clarendon  here,  which  consists  of  a  few 
members.  There  is  a  meeting-house  sit- 
uated in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town- 
ship, around  which  is  a  small  village. 
This  township  is  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grass,  and  the  timber  is  such 
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as  is  common  to  the  mountain  towns. 
There  are,  in  town,  G  saw  mills,  4  stores 
and  extensive  copperas  works.  Statistics  of 
1 840.— Horses,  339;  cattle,  2,969;  Hherp, 
4,750;  swine,  689;  wheat,  bus.  528 ;  oats, 
7,716;  rye,  1,477;  buck-wheat,  43 ;  Ind. 
corn,  1 ,658  ;  potatoes,  55,005 ;  hay,  tons, 
4,788  ;  sugar,  lbs.  38,981 ;  wool,  11,835. 
Population,  1,218. 

Sloop  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
lake  against  Charlotte,  said  to  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  sloop  and  Bred  upon,  in  a 
fog,  during  the  revolution. 

Smithpikld.    See  Fairfield. 

Socialborouh.    Set  Clarendon. 

Somerset,  a  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Windham  county,  in  lat.  42*58' 
and  long.  4°.  8',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Stratton,  east  by  Dover  and  n  part  of 
Wardsborough,  south  by  Searsburgh  and 
a  part  of  Wilmington,  and  west  by  Glus- 
tenbury.  It  lies  14  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington  and  16  northwest  from  Brat- 
tleborough.  The  township  is  but  little 
settled,  and  is  very  mountainous.  The 
most  noted  mountain  is  mount  Pisgah, 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  part  of 
the  township.  Deertietd  river  is  the  prin- 
cipal stream.  It  runs  through  the  town- 
ship from  north  to  south.  Moose  branch 
runs  along  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  unites  with  Deo r tit-Id  river  in 
Searsburgh.  It  contains  three  school- 
houses,  4  saw  mills  and  a  meetinghouse. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  41;  cattle, 
421  ;  sheep,  426;  swine,  170;  wheat,  bn. 
115  ;  barley,  52;  oats,  1,531  ;  rye,  284  ; 
buck  wheat,  144  ;  Indian  corn,  151  ;  po- 
tatoes, 9, 030  ;  hay,  tons, 777  ;  sugar,  lbs., 
5,440  ;  wool,  993.    Population,  262. 

South  Bat.  There  are  two  bays  of 
this  name  ;  one  at  the  south  end  of  lake 
Champlain  near  Whitehall,  and  the  other 
at  the  south  end  of  lake  Memphremagog, 
between  Salem  and  Newport. 

South  Hero,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Grand  Isle  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
38",  and  long.  3a  44',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  the  township  of  Grand  Isle,  and  on  all 
other  part*  by  lake  Champlain.  It  lies 
twelve  miles  northwest  from  Burlington 
and  16  southwest  from  St.  Albans.  This 
township  was  chartered  together  with 
Grand  Isle,  North  Hero,  and  Vineyard, 
to  Ethan  Allen,  Samuel  derrick  and 
others,  October  27,  1779.  North  and 
South  Hero  were  separated  into  two 
townships  in  1788,  and  in  1798  South 
Hero  was  divided  into  two  townships 
by  the  name  of  South  Hero  and  Middle 
Hero.  The  nome  of  Middle  Hero  has 
■ince  been  altered  to  Grand  Isle.— 
South  Hero  contains  9,065  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  here  about  I 


the  year  1784.  A  Congregational  church 
was  formed  in  this  town  in  17C<5  and  a 
Methodist  society  in  18H2.  In  the  early 
settlement  ol  this  part  of  the  country  the 
inhabitants  of  this  as  well  as  other  town- 
ships in  Grand  Isle  county  were  afflicted 
with  intermittent  fevers;  but  since  the 
country  has  become  cleared  and  cultiva- 
ted, this  is  as  healthy  as  almost  any  por- 
tion of  the  state.  The  communication 
between  this  township  and  Chittenden 
county  is  facilitated  by  a  sand  bar,  which 
renders  the  lake  fordable  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  year.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  Lamoille  is  now  more  than  a  mile 
south  of  the  sand  bar,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formerly  on  the  north  of  it ; 
and  this  bar  has  probably  been  formed  by 
the  sand  brought  down  by  this  river.  The 
sand  is  thought  to  be  continually  accu- 
mulating and  this  bar  may  at  some  future 
period  become  a  dry  and  permanent  road 
from  the  island  to  the  main  land.  The 
basis  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  islands, 
which  constitute  Grand  Isle  countv,  is 
limestone  of  different  varieties,  but  mostly 
of  the  compact  kind.  In  some  parts  it 
abounds  with  shells.  The  surface  of  the 
land  is  generally  level.  The  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, consisting  of  loam,  sand,  marl 
and  clay,  hut  marl  is  the  most  common. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  lako 
Champlain  was  once  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  wlmlo 
of  the  county  of  Grand  Isle  was  probably 
covered  with  water.  The  limestone  in 
South  Hero  is  generally  of  the  shelly 
kind,  makes  good  lime,  and  some  quar- 
ries of  it,  though  capable  of  being  burned 
into  lime,  are  employed  for  fire  places, 
and  will  enduro  the  heat  of  a  culinary 
fire  for  a  long  time.  Statist  ir.<t  of  I -10. — 
Horses,  2»I7;  cattle,  981  :  sheep',  10,779  ; 
swine,  575;  wheat,  bu..  1,917:  barley, 
479;  oats,  8,638;  rye,  2,278;  buckwheat, 
411;  Indian  corn,  3,000 ;  potatoes,  13,. 
076;  hay,  tons,  2,182;  sugar,  lbs.  6,852; 
wool,  23,044.    Population,  661. 

Sprjngkield,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Windsor  countv,  is  in  lat. 
43°  17'  and  long.  4°  28',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Weuthersfield,  east  by  Connect- 
icut river,  which  separates  it  from  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  south  by  Rockingham,  and 
west  by  Chester  and  a  snmll  part  of  Bal- 
timore. It  lies  13  miles  south  from  Wind- 
sor, 68  from  Montpelier  and  30  north  from 
Bratllehornugh.  It  was  chartered  Au- 
gust 20,  1761,  containing  26,100  acres. 
Among  the  first  settlers  were  Mr.  Simeon 
Stevens  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  R.  Morris. 
There  are  five  religious  societies,  Congre- 
gationalists  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episco- 
palians and  UniversaJista.   The  Congr* 
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g ationalists  built  a  meeting  bouse  in  1792, 
and  settled  the  Rev.  Robinson  Smiley  in 
1801,  who  was  succeeded  in  1827  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Goodman.  He  continned  five  I 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  D.  i 
O.  Morton,  who  also  continued  five  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  II  B. 
Holmes,  who  continued  three  years.  Rev. 
C.  D.  Noble  is  their  present  minister  In 
1834  they  built  a  new  meeting  houbc,  and 
the  same  year  the  Episcopalians  and  Uni- 
versal ists  built  a  house  in  union.  The  . 
Baptists  built  a  house  in  1630,  and  have  ! 
since  settled  the  Rev.  B.  Brierly.  The, 
Methodist  society  is  large,  and  is  supplied  j 
by  circuit  preachers,  and  the  Universal- 
ists  are  generally  supplied  with  preach- . 
ing.  The  Episcopal  church,  called  Union  j 
Church,  is  small  and  without  a  minister. 
There  are  two  villages,  the  centre  and  the 
north.  The  Centre  village  contains  5  stores, 
2  taverns,  1  cotton,  1  satinet  and  1  caaai- 
mere  factory,  each  4  stories  high,  a  paper 
mill  100  feet  long,  an  extensive  sand  pa- 
per manufactory,  a  machine-card  manu- 
factory, an  oil  mill,  iron  foundry,  and  va- 
rious other  mills  and  machinery  This 
village  is  situated  at  the  falls  in  Black 
river  4£  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Connecticut.  These  falls  amount  to  110 
feet  in  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  50  of  which 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  they  nrc  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  the  state.  In  some  places  the  channel 
through  which  the  river  passes  is  not 
more  than  3  yards  wide,  and  for  20  rods 
it  passes  through  a  deep  ravine  from  3  to 
5  yards  wide,  walled  by  perpendicular 
ledges  of  mica  slate  from  60  to  80  feet 
high'.  The  village  and  all  the  scenery 
about  is  highly  romantic  and  interesting. 
The  North  village  is  3  miles  north  of  the 
centre,  and  contains  3  stores,  1  tavern,  1 
grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  1  tannery,  and  sev- 
eral shops.  In  other  parts  of  the  town 
are  1  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  The  produc- 
tion of  silk  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention here  for  a  few  year*  past,  and 
more  than  1000  lbs.  of  cocoons  have  been 
produced  in  a  year.  Among  the  minerals 
may  be  mentioned  granite  suitable  for 
building,  quartz  suitable  for  making  sand 
paper,  limestone,  mica  slate,  tremolite, 
epidote,  serpentine,  titanium,  scapolite, 
schorl,  yenite,  hornblende,  garnet,  alumi- 
nous slate  and  galena.  There  are  in 
town  17  school  districts  and  one  high 
school.  Statistics  of  1 840  —  Horses,  433 ; 
cattle,2,643;  sheep,  18,583 ;  swine,  1,198; 
wheat,  bus.  2,305 ;  barley,  873 ;  oats, 
17,527  ;  rye,  8,260;  buckwheat,  7,455 ;  I 
Indian  corn,  3,181 ;  potatoes,  46,603 ;  hay,  | 
tons,  6,345;  sugar,  lbs.  13,247;  wool.l 
48,412.    Population,  2,625. 


Stamford,  a  township  in  the  south  part 

of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  42°  47', 
and  long.  4°  0',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Woodford,  east  by  Reedsborough,  south 
by  Clarksburgh,  Mass.  and  west  by  Pow- 
nal.  It  lies  nine  miles  southeast  from 
Bennington,  21  southwest  from  Brattle  - 
borough,  and  was  chartered  March  6, 
1753,  containing,  by  charter,  23,040 acres 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  very  un- 
even, and  a  considerable  share  of  it  waste 
land.  The  south  part  is  watered  by  some 
of  the  head  branches  of  Hoosic  river.  In 
the  north  part  are  several  natural  ponds, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Moose 
pond  and  Fish  pond.  The  waters  from 
this  part  run  northerly  into  the  Wal- 
loomscoik.  The  streams  here  are  all  smalL 
The  town  is  divided  into  four  or  five 
school  districts,  and  contains  several 
mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  112; 
cattlc,572;  sheep,  1,251);  swinc,2U2;  wheat, 
bu.  267  ;  barley,  6  ;  oats,  3,666  ;  rye,  355 ; 
buckwheat,  398  ;  Indian  corn,  561* ;  po- 
tatoes, ;  14,755;  hay,  tons,  1,652  ;  sugar, 
21,050;  wool,  3,059.    Population,  662. 

Starksborouoh,  a  post  town  in  the 
north  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44* 
13'  and  long.  4°  0',  and  is  bounded  north 
bv  Huntington  and  Hinesburgh,  cast  by 
Huntington  and  Bud's  gore,  south  by 
Lincoln  and  Bristol,  and  west  by  Monk- 
ton.  It  lies  22  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  20  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington. It  was  granted  November  7, 
1780,  and  chartered  the  0th  of  the  same 
mouth,  containing  18,500  acres.  A  part 
of  Monkton  has  .since  been  annexed  to  it. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  April, 
1788,  by  George  Bid  well  and  Horace 
Kellogg  with  their  families.  John  Fer- 
guson and  Thomas  V.  Ratenburgh  came 
into  that  part  of  Monkton  which  has 
since  been  added  to  this  township,  about 
the  same  time.  The  first  settlers  emigra- 
ted principally  from  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Bidwell  lived  52  years  on 
the  place  where  he  settled,  endured  at 
first  many  privations  and  hardships,  but 
by  industry  and  economy  acquired  a  hand- 
some  landed  property,  and  died  April  13, 
1840,  aged  84.  He  was  in  his  day  one  of 
the  principal  men  in  the  town  and  he  is 
still  remembered  with  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. The  town  was  organized  in  March, 
1796.  Warner  Pierce  was  first  town  clerk, 
and,  John  Ferguson  first  representative, 
both  chosen  this  year.  The  religious 
denominations  are  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  Friends  and  Freewill  Bap* 
tists.  The  Congregational  church  was 
organized  Aug.  7,  1804,  but  has  had  no 
settled  minister.  The  Friends  have  a  meet* 
inghouse  built  in  1812,which  waa,in  le24. 
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the  only  one  in  town.  There  were  some 
cases  of  the  epidemic  in  1813,  but  it  was 
less  distressing  here  than  in  Uie  adjacent 
towns  Mrs.  Hannah  Lane  died  here  in 
November,  1823,  aged  100  years  and  three 
months.  The  principal  stream  in  this 
township  is  Lewis  creek,  which  rises  in 
the  southeastern  part,  and  runs  first  west- 
erly and  then  northerly  along  the  western 
part.  Huntington  river  waters  the  east- 
ern part.  The  stream*  here  abound  with 
excellent  mill  seats.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  very  uneven.  A  mountain 
lies  along  the  west  line  and  extends  into 
Bristol,  called  Hogback.  Another  range 
extends  through  the  central  parts  from 
aouth  to  north,  called  East  mountain, 
dividing  the  waters  of  Lewis  creek  from 
those  of  Huntington  river.  Here  is  a 
stream  which  is  formed  by  the  confluent 
waters  of  three  springs  that  arc  not  more 
than  20  rods  asunder.  They  unite,  after  j 
running  a  short  distance,  and  form  a  , 
stream  sufficient  for  a  saw  mill,  a  full- 1 
ing  mill,  a  forge  and  two  trip-hammer  ; 
shopa,  all  within  half  a  mile  of  its  head. 
The  soil  is  mostly  loam.  The  timber  is 
principally  hard  wood,  with  some  spruce, 
hemlock  and  cedar.  There  are  two  small 
villages,  both  near  Lewis'  creek,  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  township.  The  prin- 
cipal village  contains  a  store,  tavern,  post 
office,  forge,  fulling  mill,  trip  hammer 
shop,  &c.  There  are  in  town  14  school 
districts,  with  488  scholars,  1  grist  mill, 
1  forge,  producing  60  tons  annually  of 
bar  iron,  2  trip  hammer  shops,  3  saw  mills, 
1  fulling  mill,  1  carding  machine,  1  tan- 
nery, 1  tavern  and  3  stores.  The  mills, 
are  mostly  situated  on  Lewis'  creek  and  its 
branches.  Statistics  of  1 840.— Horses,  212; 
cattle,  1,087  ;  sheep,  4,216 ;  swine,  698; 
wheat,  1,478;  oata,7,360;  rye,  1,064  ;  buck- 
wheat, 3'.Ki ;  Ind.  corn,  5,800;  potatoes, 
30,200  ;  hay,  tons,  3,120  ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,- 
690;  wool,  10,260.    Population,  1,263. 

Sterling,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44" 
35',  and  long.  4°  16',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Johnson,  easterly  by  Morris- 
town,  southerly  by  Mansfield,  and  west- 
erly by  Cambridge.  It  lies  2-1  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance northwest  from  Montpelicr.  This 
township  waB  chartered  February  25, 
1782,  containing  23,040  acres.  Sterling 
contains  no  large  streams,  and  is  but  thin- 
ly inhabited.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1790.  Its  surface 
is  mountainous  and  part  of  it  very  eleva- 
ted. Sterling  peak,  in  the  southern  part, 
ranks  among  the  highest  submits  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  It  contains  two  saw 
mills  and  three  schoolhouses.  Statistics  of 


1840— Horses,  44;  cattle,  456;  sheep, 
1,087;  swine,  207  ;  wheat,  bu.  536;  oats, 
738  ;  Ind.  corn,  262;  potatoes,  10,870; 
hay,  tons,  833 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,400;  wool, 
1,806.    Population,  193. 

Sterling  Peak.    Sec  Sterling. 

Steven's  Branch.    See  Darre. 
Steven's  Rivkk,  is  a  lively  little  stream, 
two  branches  of  which  have  their  sourcea 
in  Peacham  and  one  in  Ryegate,  and  all 
meet  about  a  mile  cast  of  the  line  between) 
Barnet  and  Peacham.    It  runs  easterly 
through  the  middle  of  Barnet,  and  falhk 
into  the  Connecticut.    On  each  of  the. 
branches  which  rise  in  Peacham,  are  sev-. 
eral  mills  in  that  town.    The  branch  that 
has  its  source  in  Ryegate  carries  one  saw 
mill  in  that  town,  and  passes  through  Har- 
vey's Lake,  which  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of' 
water,  in  Barnet,  1£  mile  long,  and  200, 
rods  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  cover- 
ing 300  acres.    There  are  on  this  stream, 
within  the  limits  of  Barnet  a  number  of 
mills  and  factories.    At  Stevens'  village^ 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the- 
river,  is  a  high  fall,  perhaps  60  or  70  feet. 

Stockbridgk,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Windsor  county,  situated; 
in  lat.  43°  45',  and  long.  4"  18',  and  con>. 
taining  about  48  square  miles.  It  is  boun- 
ded northerly  by  Bethel,  easterly  by  Bar- 
nard, southerly  by  Sherburne, and  wester-, 
ly  by  Pittsfield,  and  lies  36  miles  south 
westerly  from  Montpelicr,  and  26  miles 
northwest  from  Windsor.  The  charter  is 
dated  July  21,  1761.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  1784, 
and  17<-'5  by  Asa  Whitcomb,  EliasKcyes, 
John  Durkec  and  Joshua  Bartlct,  with 
their  families.  The  settlement  of  the 
town  proceeded  slowly  for  some  years. 
The  first  grist  mill  and  first  saw  mill  were 
erected  by  the  Hon.  Elias  Keyes,  in  1786. 
The  town  was  unorganized  until  about  the 
year  1792.  The  prevailing  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregations  lists, Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  and  Umversalists.  The 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  this  town  and 
Pittsfield  September  15,  1812.  He  con- 
tinued till  1827,  when  a  separate  church 
was  organized  here,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Oilman  Vose  was  settled  from  1H29  to 
1831.  The  Rev.T.  S.  Hubbard,  the  pres- 
ent minister,  was  settled  in  1840.  In  1803 
the  dysentery  swept  ofTa  great  part  of  the 
children  in  this  town,  and  in  1813  the 
spotted  fever  prevailed  and  proved  very 
fatal.  The  town  has  generally  been  very 
healthy.  White  river  runs  through  the 
northerly  part  of  this  town,  and  in  its  pas- 
sage receives  the  fourth  branch,  or  Tweed 
river,  from  the  west.  The  milt  privile- 
ges are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  those 
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at  the  Great  Narrow*  in  White  River  are 
the  best.  The  whole  river  is  here  com- 
pressed into  a  channel  but  a  few  feej  in 
width.  A  post  office  is  established  here 
called  Gaysville,  and  a  small  village  has 
sprung  up.  Steatite,  or  soapstone,  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  but  it  is  of  a  qual- 
ity inferior  to  that  found  in  Bethel,  Bridge-  | 
water  and  several  other  places  in  the  state. 
There  are  here  2  meeting  houses,  1 3  school 
districts,  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2  ful- 
ling mills,  1  woollen  factory,  2  stores,  2 
taverns,  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1  $4(1. 
—Horses,  333;  cattle,  1,605;  sheep,  8,- 
402;  swine,  553  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,746;  bar- 
ley, 30;  oats,  8,347;  rye,962;  buckwheat, 
3,008  ;  Ind  corn,  4,982  ;  potatoes,  42,680 ; 
hay,tons,  4,057  ;  sugar,  lbs.  3-1,320;  wool, 
18,005.    Population,  1,419. 

Stow,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part  of 
Lamoille  county,  is  in  Iat.  44°  28',  and 
long.  4°  20',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Mor- 
ristown,  east  by  Worcester,  south  by  Wa- 
terbury,  and  west  by  Mansfield.  It  lies 
15  miles  in  a  straight  line  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  25  east  from  Burling- 
ton, and  was  chartered  June  8, 1763,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1793. 
The  town  was  organized  in  March,  1797, 
and  Josiah  Hurlbut  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  first  represented  by  Nathan  Rob- 
inson, in  1801,  and  for  13  years  after- 
wards. He  died  in  April,  1842.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Christians, 
and  Universal  ists,  most  of  which  have 
regular  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  There 
are  4  handsome  meeting  houses,  3  at  the 
centre  and  one  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town.  The  first  was  built  in  1818,  and 
now  owned  by  the  Universal ists  and 
Christians  ;  the  second  bv  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  in  1840  ;  the  third  by  the  Meth- 
odists, in  1841  ;  and  a  union  house  in  the 
west  part,  also  in  1S4I.  There  are  four 
small  villages.  The  Centre  village  is  lar- 
gest, containing  three  meeting  houses,  4 
stores,  1  tavern,  4  attorney's  offices,  3 
physicians,  1  trip  hammer  and  a  variety 
of  other  shops,  and  about  50  families. 
Half  a  mile  south  of  this  is  a  village  con- 
taining a  store,  tannery,  woollen  factory, 
jplothing  works,  mills,  &c.  One  mile  still 
further  south  is  a  small  village,  contain- 
ing a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  several  me- 
chanics. The  4th  village  is  a  mile  north 
of  the  Centre,  and  contains  a  tavern  and 
several  shops.  The  township  is  watered 
by  Waterbnry  river  and  its  several  bran- 
ches, which  afford  good  mill  privileges. 
Nearly  all  the  town  is  capable  of  being 
made  into  good  farms,  and  there  is  little 


STRAFFORD. 


land  which  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  very 
level,  and  appears  to  be  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion. There  are  here  some  of  the  hand- 
somest farms  in  the  state,  and  they  are 
surpassed  by  few  in  fertility.  The  town- 
ship lies  between  the  Mansfield  moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  a  range  called  the 
Hogback  on  the  east,  and  contains  no  el- 
evations of  consequence.  Among  the 
minerals  of  this  town  may  be  mentioned 
iron  ore,  some  small  veins  of  copper,  and 
steatite.  There  are  in  town  3  ministers, 
5  attornies,  and  4  physicians,  13  school 
districts,  a  school  for  young  ladies,  5 
stores,  2  tavernB,  2  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  2  starch  factories,  2  clothier's 
works,  2  grist  and  7  saw  mills.  Statistics 
of  1810. — Horses,  371  ;  cattle,  2,679  ; 
sheep,  7,484  ;  swine,  1,011;  wheat,  bas. 
2,636  ;  barley,  37  ;  oats,  9,241 ;  rye,  262  ; 
Ind.  corn,  5,337;  potatoes,  75,957;  hay, 
tons,  4,812  ;  sugar,  lbs.  31,150  ;  wool,  16,- 
628.    Population,  1,371.  w.h.h.b. 

Strafford,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43'  52' 
and  long.  4°  39',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Vershire,  east  by  Thclford .south  by  Shar- 
on, and  west  by  Tunbridge.  It  lies  30 
miles  southeast  from  Montpelier,  the  same 
distance  north  from  Windsor,  and  was 
chartered  Aug.  12,  1761,  containing  24,- 
325  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town-' 
ship  was  commenced  just  before  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  first  town  meeting 
on  record  was  on  the  18th  of  March,  1779, 
and  David  Chamberlain  was  town  clerk 
Several  ofthe  early  settlers  became  tories, 
left  the  country,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  The  first  meeting  house  was 
built  in  town  by  the  Baptists,  in  1794,  and 
the  second  in  1799.  The  Rev.Joab  Young 
was  the  first  settled  minister.  He  was 
settled  by  the  Universalists  in  1799,  and 
died  in  1816.  There  are  at  present  4 
meeting  houses,  one  belonging  to  the 
Congregationalism,  and  the  others  union 
or  free.  The  religious  societies  are  the 
Baptist,  Christian,  M<  thodist,  CongTega- 
tionalist,  and  Universalist.  Strafford  con- 
tains two  pleasant  villages.  The  upper 
village  has  a  post  office  bearing  the  name 
of  the  town,  and  is  handsomely  built 
around  a  triangular  common,  the  dwel- 
ling houses,  stores,  shops,  and  a  new 
church,  forming  the  sides,  and  the  round 
hill  and  old  meeting  house  the  base.  The 
post  office  designation  of  the  other,  or 
loiccr  village,  is  South  Strafford.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally 
good.J  It  is  watered  by  a  principal  branch 
of  Ompompanoosuc  river,  which  affords 
several  good  mill  privileges,  on  which  are 
erected  a  number  of  mills  and  other  ma- 
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chinery.  In  the  northeasterly  part  is  a 
pond  covering  nbout  100  acres,  called  Po- 
dunk  pond,  which  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able  resort  for  amusement  and  angling. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  township 
is  an  extensive  bed  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  from  which  immense  quantities  of 
copperas  are  manufactured.  For  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Strafford  Copperas 
Works,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  Esq. 

Strafford  Copperas  Works.  This  estab- 
lishment was  formerly  styled  the  Vermont 
Mineral  Factory  Company,  but  is  now 
called  the  Vermont  Copperas  Company ; 
the  owners,  residing  chiefly  in  Boston, 
having  united  this  with*  mine  they  own 
in  Shrewsbury.  It  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  coiner  of  the  town, on 
the  east  side  of  a  hill  which  contains  an 
inexhaustible  ridge  of  the  ore,  or  techni- 
cally sulphuret  of  iron.  This  mass  of  solid 
rock,  in  appearance,  is  usually  covered, 
with  what  miners  call  the  cap,  a  petri- 
factive  soil  of  various  depths,  in  which 
roots,  leaves,  and  limbs  of  trees,  beech- 
nuts, hazlc-nuts  and  acorns  are  often 
found  turned  into  stone  or  iron.  There 
are  2  factorics,each  about  267  ft.  in  length 
by  94  in  width.  These  contain  8  vats  made 
of  lead,  10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  21  inches  in  depth 
and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
used  for  boilers.  Lead  is  the  only  metal 
that  will  endure  the  operation  of  the  cop- 
peras liquor,  and  this  requires  constant  re- 
pair. An  unlimited  quantity  can  be  made  ; 
the  facilities  for  manufacturing  being  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  the  world.  The  cop- 
peras made  here  is  used  by  most  of  the 
manufactories  in  New  England,  and  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  supposed  to  excel  for  dyeing  purposes 
any  copperas  offered  in  market.  The 
process  of  making  is  as  follows.  The  ore 
is  blasted  from  the  bed  by  means  of  pow- 
der. It  is  then  broken  into  pieces  with 
sledges,  and  afterwards  the  miners  assort 
and  break  it  up  still  finer  with  hammers. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  largo  heaps,  where 
it  ignites  spontaneously,  or  fire  is  some- 
times set  to  it  to  hasten  the  process.  In 
this  condition  it  generally  burns  for  the 
space  of  two  months ;  in  that  time  the 
sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
and  unites  itself  with  the  iron,  forming 
sulphate  of  irony  or  copperas.  The  smoke 
gives  to  vegetation,  and  to  all  surround- 
ing objects,  a  sterile  and  sickly  appear- 
ance, but  the  health  of  the  workmen  is  not 
affected.  These  heaps  of  pyrites,  being 
now  thoroughly  pulverized  by  lire,  are 
carried  to  places  where  water,from  a  foun- 
tain on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  made  to 
run  upon  and  leach  this  mass  of  crude 


sulphate  of  iron.  The  lye  is  now  drawn 
off  into  large  wooden  reservoirs,  and 
thence  into  the  leaden  vats  as  fast  as 
wanted.  In  these  vats  the  lye  or  liquor 
is  boiled  to  a  certain  strength,  tested  by 
acidimeters,  and  then  drained  off  into 
wooden  vats,  where  it  remains  to  crysta- 
lize.  Branches  of  trees  were  formerly 
thrown  in  for  the  crystals  to  adhere  to; 
but  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  present  agent,  has 
made  an  improvement.  Pieces  of  joist 
3  inches  square,  G  ft.  long,  laid  across  the 
top  of  the  vats,  with  holes  bored,  and 
round  sticks  18  inches  long  by  3  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  inserted  at  intervals  of 
about  6  inches,  are  now  used  with  great 
advantage.  This  mokes  a  great  saving  of 
labor,  although  it  has  in  some  measure 
destroyed  the  fanciful  shapes  which  the 
crystals  formerly  assumed  upon  some  fa- 
vorite branch — and  the  poet,  had  he  been 
born  on  copperas-hill,  would  have  writ- 
ten, "  as  the  twig  ia  bent  the  copperas  is 
inclined."  The  crystals  are  multangular 
and  of  a  beautiful  transparent  green  col- 
or. These  twigs,  with  specimens  var- 
nished, may  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of 
many  scientific  gentlemen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  After  crystalization 
takes  place  the  liquor  is  drained  off,  and 
the  copperas  is  shoveled  into  the  packing 
rooms.  When  dry  it  is  usually  put  into 
casks  holding  about  half  a  ton  each,  but 
frequently  into  casks  of  every  size. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  1793,  by 
two  men  who  were  tapping  sap-trees. 
Tradition  says  they  discovered  a  sponta- 
neous combustion  among  the  leaves,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  found  cop- 
peras in  some  wet  spot  spontaneously 
formed.  The  works  were  first  commen- 
ced by  Mr.  Eastman,  but  were  not  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  until  within  about 
30  years,  when  the  stock  was  taken  up  in 
Boston,  by  the  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  the 
late  energetic  Col.  Binney.  President 
Monroe  visited  the  works  in  his  lour  in 
the  summer  of  1817.  In  1827  the  compa- 
ny employed  from  30  to  40  hands  to  make 
about  the  same  quantity  of  copperas  they 
now  make  with  ten  hands.  The  present 
year  they  have  made  one  thousand  tons. 
This,  at  the  present  market  price,  *2,00 
per  cwt.,  amounts  to  $40,000.  Oi  this 
sum  they  pay  out  about  $10,000  for 
freight.  They  use  1,500  cords  of  wood 
annually,  though  they  formerly  used 
more.  For  many  years  the  business  was 
continued  under  great  discouragements, 
and  at  a  loss.  The  stock  is  now  valuable. 
In  1824  the  duty  on  copperas  was  fixed 
at  two  cents  per  pound.  The  price  was 
then  $3,00  per  cwt.  The  British  estab- 
lishments sent  over  large  quantities  in 
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vessels,  serving  for  ballast,  hoping  to  glut  I  There  are  in  town  5  school  districts.  Sta- 
the  market  and  break  down  all  American  /«#ite*  of  1840.— Horses,  49;  cattle,  534; 
capital  engaged  in  the  business.    Out  the  j  sheep,  694 ;  swine.  159 


tariff  has  protected  the  manufacturer  un- 
til Yankee  enterprise  is  nearly  able  to 
compete  with  the-  low  priced  labor  of 
Europe.  The  company  now  sell  the  arti- 
cle for  two  cents  per  pound,  after  trans- 
porting it  hundreds  of  miles.  Smoky 
quartz,  hornblende,  garnet.&c.,  are  found 
at  the  mines.  Sulphuret  of  copper  being 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
connexion  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  or 
copperas  ore,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  work  it  for  the  copper.  In  1829  alar^e 
furnace  was  erected,  and  for  several  years 
the  business  was  carried  on  extensively, 
and  large  quantities  of  copper  were  pro- 
duced, but  the  expenditures  were  such 
that  it  was  not  found  to  be  profitable, and  in 
IcWOthe  business  was  finally  abandoned.* 

Strafford  is  divided  into  13  school  dis- 
tricts, with  623  scholars,  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  1810,  with  a  less  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  scholars  was  tflO. 
There  are  in  town  3  stores,  2  grist  and  9 
saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
340  ;  cattle,  2,235 ;  sheep,  12,182 ;  swine, 
1,090;  wheat,  bus.  4,382;  barley,  166; 
oats,  8.460  ;  rye,  293  ;  buckwheat,  875  ; 
Ind.  corn,  6,640;  potatoes,  51,634;  hay, 
tons,  4,000 ;  sugar,  lbs.  £",485 ;  wool, 
13,550.    Population,  1,761. 

Stratton,  a  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  43«  3' 
and  long  4°  8',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Win  hall,  east  by  Jamaica  and  Wardsbo- 
rough,  south  by  Somerset  and  west  by 
Sunderland.  It  lies  18  miles  northeast 
from  Bennington  and  22  northwest  from 
Brattleborough.  This  township  was  set- 
tled principally  by  emigrants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Among  the  early  settlers 
were  several  families  by  the  name  of 
Morsman  and  Patch.  There  are  two  reli- 
gious societies,  the  Congregational  and 
Baptist.  A  meeting  house  was  built  here 
about  the  year  1#09,  which  is  occupied 


wheat,  bus.  169; 
barley,  5;  oats,  543;  rye,  407;  buck- 
wheat,  405  ;  Indian  corn,  141  ;  potatoes, 
942;  hay,  tons,  837;  sugar,  lbs.  2,672; 
wool,  1,637.    Population,  34 1 . 
Strattok  Gorx.  Annexed  to  Stratton. 
Scobcrv,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43".  47', 
and  long.  3°.  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Whiting,  east  by  Brandon,  south  by 
Hubbard  ton,  and  west  by  Orwell,  and  a 
part  of  Benson.    It  lies  47  miles  south 
from  Burlington,  65  north  from  Benning- 
ton, and  43  southwest  from  Montpclier.  It 
was  chartered  August  6th,  1761,  contain- 
ing 13,426  acres.'  The  early  settlers  of 
this  township  were  generally  from  Con- 
necticut.   The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists  and  Methodists. 
The  Rev.  Silas  Parsons  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  in  Jan.  1806, 
and  was  dismissed  in  1815.    The  Rev. 
Mason  Knapen,  was  settled  in  1819,  and 
dismissed  in  1830  ;  the  Reverend  John 
Thompson,   was  settled  in  1833,  and 
dismissed  Feb.  18,  1838.    This  church 
consists  of  about  45  members.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house  about  the  year 
1805.    Of  the  Methodist  society,  we  have 
no  particulars.    Otter  creek  touches  upon 
the  eastern  border  of  this  township.  The 
other  streams  are    small.    Hubbard  ton 
pond  extends  into  the  south  part,  and 
there  arc  in  town  several  smaller  ponds, 
of  which  Hinkum  pond  is  the  most  con- 
siderable.   On  tho  outlet  of  this  pond, 
which  falls  into  Otter  creek,  is  one  saw 
mill,  and  on  the  outlet  of  another  pond, 
which  is  the  source  of  Hubbard  ton  river, 
is  another  saw  mill.    The  surface  is  un- 
even, and  a  high  ridge  of  land  extends 
through  the  township  near  the  centre 
from  south  to  north.    The  soil  is  gener- 
ally a  rich  loam.    The  timber  is  princi- 
pally pine,  beach  and  maple.    There  is  a 
small  village  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 


by  both  denominations.  Bald  mountain  township,  containing  a  meeting-house,  a 
branch  of  West  river  rises  in  the  eastern  store,  a  tavern,  and  a  number  of  dwel- 


part,  on  which  are  erected  a  saw  and 
grist  mill,  the  only  mills  in  town.  Deer- 
field  river  rises  in  the  western  part,  and 
runs  south  into  Somerset.  There  are  two 
natural  ponds;  one  in  the  south  part  call- 
ed Holman's  pond,  and  the  other  in  the 
northwestern  part,  called  Jones'  pond. 
They  cover  about  100  acres  each.  The 
waters  of  the  former  arc  discharged  to  the 
south  into  Deerfield  river,  and  those  of 
the  latter  to  the  north  into  Winhall  river. 

*  IVo  rucuivml  IV um  Mr.  Moirill  a  imrticulnr  ac- 
count of  tho  pit*-!-**  of  iititsinin^  t(»««  mppcr  from 
th«  ur»>,  ami  w«-  thai  w«  arc  oliligod  to  omit  it 

for  th«  wsnt  of 


ling  houses.  The  town  contains  7  school 
districts  and  school  houses,  2  saw  mills, 
2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  tanneries.  Statis- 
tics of  1840. — Horses,  174  ;  cattle,  954  ; 
sheep  11,653;  swine,  5il  :  wheat,  bush. 
1,488;  oats,  2,662;  rye,  2,156;  buck- 
wheat,  204  ;  Indian  corn,  3,£90  ;  potatoes, 
13,315;  hay,  tons,  3,009;  sugar,  lb*. 
550 ;  wool,  24,718.    Population,  796. 

Sunderland,  a  post  towu  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
4',  and  long.  3°  59,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Manchester,  east  by  Stratton,  south  hy 
Olasteubury,  aud  west  by  Arlington.  It 
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lies  15  miles  northeast  from  Bennington,87 
southwesterly  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  July  30,  176! , containing 23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  in  1766,  by  Messrs. 
Brownson,  Bradley,  Warrens,  '  Evnrts, 
Chipinan  and  Webb,  emigrants  from  Con- 
necticut. The  town  was  organized  in 
1760,  and  Gen.  Gideon  Brownson  was 
first  town  clerk.  Joseph  Bradley,  Esq. 
was  representative  to  the  first  Legisla- 
ture, and  Col.  Timothy  Bmwnson  was 
one  of  the  first  councillors.  The  religious 
denominations  are,  Congregationalists, 
and  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Chauncey 
Lee  was  the  first  settled  minister.  He 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1786,  and  dismissed  in  1705. 
They  have  a  meeting-house  situated  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  township.  The  Bat- 
tenkill  river  passes  through  the  northwest- 
ern part  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  On 
this  stream  are  some  fine  alluvial  flats, 
which  are  overflown  every  spring. Roaring 
branch  originates  in  several  large  ponds 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  run- 
ning westerly,  unites  with  the  Batten- 
kill,  in  Arlington.*  On  this  stream  are 
several  excellent  situations  for  mills  and 

*  We  had  intended  to  invert  entiro  in  thin  place 
the  account  furni«hed  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Bradley,  of 
WHliston,  of  two  children,  who  were  loat  in  the 
wood*  near  this  branch  iu  17*0,  bat  we  are  obliged 
to  omit  it  for  want  of  room.  We  wilt  however  briefly 
■tale  the  principal  facia.- ("hi  the  .'list  May,  1 796, 
two  dauchtnra  of  Kldad  Taylor,  of  Muuderlaml,  Kez- 
aiab,  aged  7,  and  Betsey,  aged  4  years,  wandered 
into  the  wood*.  Not  returning,  tho  parent*  became 
alarmed  and  commenced  a  search,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  neighbors,  was  continued  through 
the  night  without  success.  The  next  day  the  aearch 
wa<  continued  by  large  numbors  from  thin  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  was  continued  t HI  Ihe  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  when  it  was  re 
ltnquiahed,and  tho  people  who  had  been  out, collected 
together  with  the  vk»w  of  returning  to  their  home*. 
Among  those  *»««««  who  thought  the  search  should 
not  be  abandoned  and  this  waa  Etna*  Allen.  He 
mounted  a  atump,  and  anon  all  eye*  were  fixed  upon 


StJL 

frier  and  deapair— bade  each 
especially  thoae  who  were  pa 
of  these  parent*  hia  own,  and 


i .  be  pointed  to  the  father 
of  the  loel  children— now  petrified  wilh 
a  I  present,  and 

 I,  to  make  the  caae 

....  ....         .....  then  say  whether  they 

could  g<>  contentedly  to  their  homes  without  making 


Aa  be  apake  hi*  giant  frame  waa  agiuteif  and  tho 
tears  rolled  down  hia  cheeks,  and  in  tho  assembly  of 
several  hundred  men,  but  few  eyea  w*e  dry.  «•  I'll 
go,  I'll  go1'— was  at  length  heard  from  every  part 
of  the  crowd.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  woods 
and  before  night  the  loat  children  wrne  restored  in 
safety  to  the  arms  of  the  distracted  parents.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  first  night  they  laid  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  tree,  and  the  second  they  spent  upon  a 
large  rock.  They  obtained  plenty  of  drink  from  the 
stream,  hut  wero  very  weak  for  the  want  of  food. 
They,  however,  both  survived,  and  Hetsey,  the 
younger,  it  now,  (July,  1^-),  tho  wtf.:  of  Captain 
John  Monaon,  of  WHliston.  The  elder  was  the  wife 
ot  John  Jones,  and  died  sumo  years  ago  at  WHliston. 
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other  machinery.  The  soil  consists  of  al- 
luvion, loam  and  marl.  Near  the  foot  of 
the  Green  Mountains  the  sulphate  of  iron 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities.  On 
the  side  of  the  mountain  a  vein  of  lead 
ore  has  been  discovered  in  granular  lime- 
stone. Specimens  of  the  ore  have  been 
analyzed,  which  yielded  60  or  70  per 
cent,  of  pure  lead,  and  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  silver.  The  town  contains  5 
school  districts,  with  a  school  house  in 
each,  1  grist  and  6  saw  mills,  1  store,  I 
tavern,  1  tannery  and  1  woollen  facto- 
ry.  Statistics  of  1840  —  Horses,  79;  cat- 
tle, 467  ;  sheep,  J  ,475  ;  swine,  108  ;  wheat, 
bus.  J  25 ;  oats,  3,506  ;  rye,  052  ;  b.  wheat, 
545;  In.  corn,  1,861  ;  potatoes,  7,804 
hay,  tons,  1,232;  sugar,  lbs.  5,577;  wool, 
4,349.    Population,  437. 

Sutton,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  38'  and 
long  4°  56",  and  is  bounded  northeasterly 
by  Westmore,  and  a  part  of  Newark,  east 
by  Burke,  south  by  Lyndon  and  west  by 
Sheffield.  It  lies  38  miles  northeast  from 
Montpelier,  and  13  north  from  Danville. 
It  was  chartered  by  the  name  of  Billy- 
mead,  February  6,  1782,  to  Jonathan  Ar- 
nold and  associates,  and  contains  23,040 
acres.  In  1812  the  name  was  altered  to 
Sutton.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1791,  by 
a  Mr.  Hacket,  who  was  soon  after  joined 
by  other  families  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Methodists,  Baptists,  nnd  Free- 
will Baptists.  Elder  Amos  Bcckwith  was 
ordained  over  the  Baptist  church  in  1804. 
A  meeting  house  was  erected  here  in 
1813.  This  town  has  been  generally 
healthy.  The  epidemic  of  1812,  com- 
menced about  the  10th  of  February  of 
that  year.  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks 
there  were  about  60  cases  of  the  disease 
and  six  deaths.  The  town  is  watered  by 
two  considerable  branches,  which  unite 
near  the  south  line  of  Burke,  and  join  the 
Passumpsic  river  in  Lyndon.  There  are 
several  ponds,  of  which  Fish  pond  is  the 
largest,  and  it  lies  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner. It  covers  about  200  acres  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Barton  river. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  generally 
even,  and  considerable  tracts  of  it  is  so 
low  and  wet  as  to  be  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  several  bogs  of  marl  in 
this  township.  The  town  is  divided  into 
7  school  districts,  and  contains  several 
mills  and  other  machinery.  Statistics  of 
1840  — Horses,  280;  cattle,  1,569  ;  sh«ep, 
3,994  ;  swine,  1,145;  wheat,  bush.  2,876; 
barley,  1,166;  oats,  13,538  ;  rye,  49;  bk 
wheat,  2,126  ;  Ind.  corn,  1,372  ;  potatoes, 
61,175;   hay,  tons,  3,088;    sugar,  lbs. 
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85,430;  wool,  lbs.  7,755.  Population, 

l,(Rrt. 

Swastom,  a  post  town  in  Franklin 
county,  is  in  lat.  44°  53'  and  long.  3°  54', 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Highgate,  cast 
by  Sheldon  and  Fairfield,  south  by  St. 
Albans  and  west  by  lake  Champlain, 
which  separates  it  from  Alburgb  and 
North  Hero.    It  lies  30  miles  north  from 
Burliugton,  and  50  northwest  from  Mont- 
pel  ier,  and  was  chartered  October  17, 
1763,  containing  23,040  acres.  Novem- 
ber 3,  1836,  all  tlvit  part  of  Highgate,  ly- 
ing west  of  Missisco  river,  was  annexed 
to  this  township.    Before  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by    the   English,    the  French 
and  Indians  had  a  settlement  at  S wanton 
Falls,  consisting  of  about  50  huts,  and 
had  cleared  some  land  on  which  they 
raised  corn  and  vegetables.   They  had 
also  built  a  church  and  a  saw  mill,  and 
the  channel  cut  through  the  rocks  to  sup- 
ply water  for  the  latter,  still  remains. 
This  place  was  occupied  by  the  Indians 
till  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
The  first  permanent  settlers  here  were 
John  Hilliker  and  family,  about  the  year 
1787.    They  were  soon  joined  by  other 
settlers,  and,  in  1700,  the  town  was  or- 
ganized and  Thomas  Buttcrfield  was  chos- 
en town  clerk.    There  are  rive  religious 
denominations  in  this  township,  viz.  Con- 
grcgationolists,  Baptists,  Methodists, Epis- 
copalians, and  Friends.    The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  January  4, 
1800.    This  church  depended  upon  mis- 
sionary labors  and  stated  supplies  up  to 
January  13,  1825,  when  the  Rev.  Eben 
H.  Dorman,  the  present  minister,  was 
settled.     The  church  now  consists  of 
about  100  members.    The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Baptist  church  is  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Sabin.     There  are  two  houses  for 
public  worship  ;  one  erected  in  1816  and 
17,  belonging  to  the  Congregationalisls, 
and  Baptists,  and  the  other  in  1822  and 
23  belongiug  to  the  Congregalionalists, 
Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  Friends. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  longev- 
ity, is  that  of  Walter  Scott,  who  died  here 
in  1815, aged  110  years.    Missisco  river 
runs  through  the  township,  fertilizing  a 
considerable  tract  of  intervale  along  its 
course.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
its  mouth  is  a  fall  of  about  20  feet,  afford- 
ing a  number  of  very  valuable  mill  privi- 
leges.   The  river  is  navigable  from  this 
fall  to  the  lake  for  vessels  of  50  tons  bur- 
then.   McQ,uam  creek,  which  flows  from 
Missisco  river  into  the  lake,  several  miles 
south  of  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river, 
forms  a  delta  called  Hog  Island,  which  be- 
longs to  this  town.    Besides  these  there 
are  several  small  Btreams  which  flow  in 


different  directions.    Along  the  river  the 
land  is  low  and  moist.    Further  back  it 
becomes  more  elevated,  dry  and  sandy, 
and  is  timbered  principally  with  pine.  In 
the  southern  part  the  soil  is  gravelly  and 
timbered  with  hard  wood.    The  north- 
western part  is  marshy,  and  during  the 
summer  season  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
wild  ducks,  geese,  cranes  and  other  wa- 
terfowl.   Bog  iron  ore  of  an  excellent 
quality  is  found  in -the  north  part  of  the 
township.    As  yet  but  little  of  it  has  been 
wrought  here,  bnt  large  quantities  have 
been  transported  and  wrought  at  the  fur- 
naces in  Sheldon,  Highgate  and  Ver- 
gennes.    Marble,  also,  of  a  fine  quality  is 
found  here  in  abundance.    It  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  300  acres,  and  extends 
to  an  unknown  depth.    It  is  generally 
found  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to  eight 
feet  below  the  surface.    It  is  detached 
from  its  original  bed  in  large  blocks  by 
blasting,  and  these  are  conveyed  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  mills  at  Swanton  falls. 
Here  they  are  sawn  into  slabs  or  pieces  of 
any  required  dimensions.    The  marble  is 
of  a  beautiful  blaek,  or  light  blue  cloudy 
color,  according  to  the  quarries  from 
which  it  is  taken.    It  is  manufactured  in- 
to various  forms  and  articles,  which  are 
transported  by  water  to  Albany,  New 
York  and  other  markets.    There  are  3 
post  offices,  designated  as  Swaton  Falls, 
Swanton  Centre  and  East  Swanton.  At 
Swanton  Falls  is  a  flourishing  village  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  Missisco  river,  6 
miles  from  its  mouth,  but  only  1  mile  from 
the  lake  in  a  direct  line,    it  contains  a 
meeting  bouse,  2  school  houses,  3  taverns, 
5  stores,  I  grist  mill  and  4  saw  mills,  1 
woollen  factory,  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  marble,  and  about  75  dwelling 
houses.    The  ground  on  which  the  vil- 
lage is  situated,  is  elevated,  pleasant  and 
healthy.   There  are  in  town  16  schools, 
8  stores,  2  tanneries,  besides  the  nulls 
and  other  machinery.    Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  443;  cattle,  2,000  ;  sheep,  11,000; 
swine,  1,206;  wheat,  bush.  4,290;  oats, 
11,275;  rye,  1,388  ;  buck-wheat,  807; 
Ind.  corn,  7,184  ;  potatoes,  46,264 ;  hay, 
tons,  4,020 ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,474 ;  wool, 
22,759.    Population,  2,313. 

Thetford,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat 
43°  50'  and  long.  4°  43',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Fairlee  and  West  Fairlee,  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Lyme,  N.H.,  south  by  Norwich,  and 
west  by  Strafford.  It  lies  34  miles  south- 
east from  Montpelier,  28  northeasterly 
from  Windsor,  and  was  chartered  Aug. 
12,  1761,  containing  26,260  acres.  TV 
settlement  was  commenced  here  in  1764 
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by  John  Chamberlain,  from  Hebron,  Ct. 
The  next  year  he  was  joined  by  two  oth- 
er families,  one  by  the  name  of  Baldwin, 
and  the  other  by  the  name  of  Hosford. 
Samuel,  the  son  of  John  Chamberlain  was 
the  first  English  child  born  in  town 
John  Chamberlain  was  nick. named  Quail 
John.  Being  industrious  and  somewhat 
parsimonious,  he  accumulated  considera- 
ble property,  and  his  fame  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  following  stanza. 

"Old  Uuait  John  wm  the  fir*  that  came  on, 

Ai  poor  a*  a  calf  in  the  tpriri;  *, 
But  now  he  it  rich  as  Governor  Fitch,^ 

Aim!  Jive«  like  a  lord  or  a  king." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
held  in  th'iB  township,  was  at  the  house  of 
Abner  Chamberlain,  May  10,  1763.  The 
town  was  not  organized  till  I7iii,  and  Ab- 
ner Howard  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
The  Congrc^ntionaliats  are  the  most  nu- 
merous denomination  of  Christians.  Their 
first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  Clem, 
ent  Sumner.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1758,  settled  at  Keene  June  11th, 
1761,  was  dismissed  April  30,  1772,  and 
installed  at  Thetford  in  1773.  He  became 
a  tory  ai  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
went  to  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  where  he  be- 
came a  Universalist  preacher,  and  contin- 
ued such  till  his  death.  From  the  time 
of  Sumner's  leaving  Thetford  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Asa  Burton,  in  1778,  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  Dr.  Burton 
was  born  at  Stonington,  Ct.,  August  25, 
1752,  came  to  Norwich  with  his  father  in 
1766,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 

1777,  read  divinity  with  Pres.  Wheclock, 
commenced  preaching  at  Thetford  in 

1778,  was  ordained  there  in  Jan.,  1779, 
and  continued  there  till  his  death,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1836,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 
The  Congregational  society  has  a  meet- 
ing house  situated  in  a  village  near  the 
centre  of  the  township.  There  has  been 
a  Baptist  church  organized  here,  but  it  is 
small.  This  township  is  watered  by  Ora- 
pompanoosuc  river,  which  runs  through 
it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  by  a 
large  branch,  which  rises  in  Strafford  and 
unites  with  the  Ompompanoosuc  in  the 
south  part  of  the  township.  Both  these 
streams  afford  fine  mill  privileges.  About 
half  of  Fairlce  lake  lies  in  the  north  port 
of  the  township,  and  there  are  several 
•mailer  ponds.  One  of  these  covers  about 
nine  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part,  about  four  rods  from  the  west  bank 
of  Connecticut  river,  which  is  in  this 
place  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  It  is  fed  by  no  stream,  nor 
is  there  any  stream  issuing  from  it.    It  is 

•  Allmioo  b  bete  made  to  too  Corernor  of  Con" 
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very  deep,  and  in  summer  falls  2 or  3  feet. 
It  contains  large  quantities  of  perch  and 
other  fish.  The  road  passes  between  the 
pond  and  the  river.  A  small  vein  of  ga- 
lena, or  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  has  been 
discovered  here.  The  mine  is  situated 
about  100  rods  northeasterly  from  the 
meeting  house,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill. 
The  surface  of  Thetford  is  uneven,  and 
in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  in  town 
three  small  villages,  two  of  which  are  sit- 
uated on  the  Ompompanoosuc,  and  the 
other  near  the  centre  of  the  township. 
The  latter  is  the  most  important,  and  con- 
tains a  meeting  house,  an  academy,  a  tav- 
ern, several  stores,  and  a  number  of  hand- 
Borne  dwelling  houses.  Thetford  Acade- 
my was  incorporated  and  established  here 
in  1819.  The  average  number  of  scholars 
is  from  40  to  50.  There  are  in  town  17 
school  districts,  a  small  woollen  factory, 
&c.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  476; 
cattle,  2,256;  sheep,  13,604;  swine,  1,- 
351  ;  wheat,  bus.  3,635;  barley,  1,020; 
oats,  10,710;  rye,  2,499;  buckwheat,  2,- 
289  ;  Ind.  corn,  15,628;  potatoes,  58,957; 
hay,  tons,  4,978  ;  sugar,  lbs.  21,288 ;  wool, 
25,798.    Population,  2,065. 

Tinmodth,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43  27' 
and  long.  4°  2',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Clarendon  and  Ira,  east  by  Wallingford, 
south  by  Danby,  and  west  by  Wells  and 
Middletown.  It  lies  41  miles  north  from 
Bennington,  eight  south  from  Rutland, 
and  was  chartered  September  15,  1761, 
to  Joseph  Hooker  and  others,  containing, 
originally,  23,040  acres.  Its  size  has  since 
been  reJuced,  by  contributing  to  neigh- 
ing townships,  about  one  third.  The  set- 
tlement was  commenced  here  about  the 
year  1770.  Among  the  first  settlers  were 
Thomas  Peck  and  John  McNeal.  This 
town  was  organized  March  11,  1777,  and 
Charles  Brewster  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
On  the  17th  of  February  of  this  year  the 
inhabitants  of  Tinmouth  had  a  meeting 
and  w  voted  not  to  raise  money  towards 
paying  Seth  Warner's  regiment."  Soon 
after,  the  following  oath  of  allegiance  was 
imposed  upon  the  freemen  of  this  town. 
"  You  each  of  you  swear,  by  the  living 
God,  that  you  believe  for  yourselves,  that 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  hath  not  any 
right  to  command,  or  authority  in  or  over 
the  States  of  America,  and  that  you  do 
not  hold  yourselves  hound  to  yield  any 
alleginnce  or  obedience  to  him  within  the 
same,  nnd  that  you  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  maintain  and  defend  the  free- 
dom, independence  and  privileges  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  against  all 
open  enemies,  or  traitors,  or  conspirators 
whatsoever;  so  help  you  God."  Tho 
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Congregational  churcb,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  only  church  in  town,  was 
organized  in  1780,  and  has  had  the  fol- 
lowing settled  ministers  :  the  Rev.  Benj. 
Oaborn  from  Sept.  25,  1784),  to  Oct.  11, 
1787  ;  Re?.  William  Boies  from  Feb.  2«, 
1604,  to  July  Jy,  ISIS;  Rev.  Stephen 
Martindale  from  Jan.  6,  1819,  to  Feb.  6, 
1832,  and  the  Rev.  Rufus  C.  Clapp,  the 
present  minister,  since  Sept.  18,  1839. 
Between  1832  and  1839  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams  labored  here  more  than  4  years. 
This  church  consists  at  present  of  57 
members.    An  Episcopal  church,  by  the 
name  of  St.  Stephen  s  Church,  is  organ- 
ised here,  and  now  consists  of  16  mem- 
bers, but  has  no  settled  minister.  There 
axe  some  Methodists   be  re,   who  have 
preaching  a  part  of  the  time.  There  is  no 
meeting  house  excepting  that  belonging 
to  the  Congregationalists,  which  is  a  neat, 
convenient  building,  erected  in  1836. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  elevated  and 
healthy.    Mrs.  Abigail  Carpenter  died 
here  in  Jan.,  1817,  aged  100  years  and  6 
months.    The  Hon.  Thomas  Porter  lived 
here  from  1779  to  about  1832,  and  died  at 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1833,  aged  99 
years  and  3  months.    Mrs.  Rossetter  and 
Mrs.  Dean  died  here  in  1820,  aged  about 
96,  and  the  Hon.  Nalh'l  Chipman  is  still 
living  here  at  the  age  of  90.    The  epi- 
demic of  1813  was  very  mortal.  Furnace 
brook,  or  Little  West  river,  rises  from  a 
•mall  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  runs  nearly  north  through 
Clarendon,  and  unites  with  Otter  creek 
in  Rutland.  A  dam  was  formerly  erected 
on  this  stream,  near  the  north  line  of  the 
town,  which  caused  the  water  to  flow 
back  for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
the  pond  was,  in  some  places,  half  a  mile 
in  width.  In  this  pond  the  fish  multiplied 
and  became  remarkably  numerous  and 
large.    About  the  year  1815,  this  dam 
was  taken  away,  and  the  furnace,  which 
stood  upon  it,  was  removed  further  up 
the  stream  near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship, where  it  was  in  operation  till  1637, 
when  it  ceased.    Poultncy  river  waters 
the  western  part.    There  are  two  ranges 
of  hills  or  mountains  extending  through 
the  township  from  south  to  north,  one  on 
each  side  of  Furnace  brook.  Several 
quarries  of  fine  marble  have  been  opened, 
and  iron  ore  is  found  in  abundance  in  sev- 
eral places.    The  town  contains  6  school 
districts,  besides  forming  parts  of  three 
more  with  adjoining  towns,  3  saw  mills, 
1  store,  1  tavern  and  1  tannery.  Statis- 
tic* of  1840.— Horses,  179  ;  cattle,  2,059  ; 
sheep,  5,215;  swine,  589;  wheat,  bush. 
1,441  ;  oats,  7,555  ;  rye,  3,363  ;  Ind.com, 
2,824  ;  potutoea,  10,750 ;  hay,  tons,  3,187 ; 


sugar,  lbs.  19,555;  wool,  10,759.  Popu- 
lation, 781. 

ToMLiNtfoit.  Name  altered  to  Grafton, 
October  31,  1791.    See  Grafton. 

Topshan,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Orsnge  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  8' 
and  long.  4*  45',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Groton,  east  by  Newbury,  south  by  Cor- 
inth, and  west  by  Orange.    It  lies  19 
miles  southeast  from  Montpelier,  and  47 
north  from  Windsor.    It  was  chartered 
June  17,  1763.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1781,  by  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  Thomas  Mc Keith  and  Sam- 
uel Farnum.    In  1783  they  were  joined 
by  Robert  Mann,  Samuel  Thompson  and 
John  Crown :  and,  in  1784,  by  Lemuel 
Tabor.    The  first  settlers  were  generally 
from  New  Hampshire.    Lemuel  Tabor 
built  the  first  saw  mill  here  in  1784,  and 
the  first  grist  mill  in  1787.  The  town  was 
organized  March  15,  1790,  and  Lemuel 
Tabor  was  the  first  town  clerk,  which  of- 
fice he  held  33  out  of  the  34  succeeding 
years.    It  was  first  represented  in  the 
general  assembly,  in  1801,  by  William 
Thompson.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Freewill  Baptists, 
Baptists,  Universalists  and  Methodists 
The  Rev.  Stillman  Morgan  is  minister  of 
the  Congregational  church,  Elders  Wil- 
liam and  Ebcr  Sanborn  of  the  Baptist,  and 
Elder  A.  Shipman  of  the  Freewill  Baptist. 
A  town  house,  which  has  been  occupied 
as  a  meeting  house,  was  erected  here  in 
1806.    The  township  is  watered  princi- 
pally by  the  head  branches  of  Wait's  riv- 
er, several  of  which  are  considerable  mill 
streams.    The  surface  is  very  uneven, 
and  much  of  it  stony.    The  rocks  are 
principally  granite.  The  timber  is  maple, 
beech,  birch,  spruce  and  hemlock.  There 
are  in  town  17  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  7  saw,  2  fulling  and  4  grist 
mills,  1  carding  machine,  2  stores,  and 
3  tanneries.     Statistics  «f  1840. — Hors- 
es, 350;  cattle,  2,591;  sheep,  6,111; 
swine,  1,457  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,576  ;  barley, 
470;  oats,  18,215;  rye,  164;  buckwheat, 
487  ;  Ind.  corn,  5,653  ;  potatoes,  63,179 ; 
hay,  tons,  4,294;  sugar,   lbs.  31,645; 
wool,  8,961.    Population,  1,745. 

TowNsncND,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  3' 
and  long.  4°  24',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Grafton  and  Athens,  east  by  Athens  and 
Brookline,  south  by  Ncwfanc,  and  west 
by  Windham,  Jamaica  and  Wardsboro*. 
It  lies  28  miles  northeast  from  Benning- 
ton,  and  12  northwesterly  from  Brattle- 
borough  ;  and  was  chartered  June  20, 
1753,  containing,  originally,  about  23,000 
acres.  In  1640  the  town  of  Acton  was 
annexed  to  it.    The  first  settlement  waa 
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commenced  in  1761,  by  Joseph  Tyler,  J  cinity,  who  were  to  hold  themselves  in 
who  was  soon  joined  by  John  Ilazletinc,  |  readiness  to  march  at  the  beat  of  the 
whose  mother  lived  to  the  age  of  104  .drum.  His  whole  company  volunteered, 
years,  and  others,  from  Upton,  Mb.  The  |  and  in  1777,  they  marched  to  Ticonde- 
first  town  meeting  was  on  the  30th  of  roga  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
May,  1771.  Joseph  Tyler  was  the  first  American  army,  which  was  there  be- 
town  clerk.  The  religious  denominations  '  sieged.  On  this  expedition,  with  13  vol- 
are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 1  unteers,  he  attacked  a  British  detachment 
dists  and  Universalists.  The  Rev.  Mr.  of  40  men,  killed  one  and  took  seven  pris- 
Dudley  was  the  first  settled  minister.  He  oners,  without  sustaining  any  loss  him- 
waa  ordained  over  the  Congregational  J  self.  He  soon  after  received  a  Major's 
church  June  26, 1777,  and  dismissed  about  j  commission,  and  continued  in  the  service 

till  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  After 
his  return,  he  rose  through  the  different 
grades  of  office  to  that  of  Major  General 


the  year  1780.  This  church,  having  be- 
come extinct,  was  reorganized  in  1792, 
and  then  consisted  of  15  members.  The 

ministers  since  that  time  have  been  the! of  militia,  which  office  he  held  six  years 


following:  Rev.  Luke  Whitcomb  from 
Aug.  30, 1815  to  his  death,  Jan.  2,  1821 ; 
Rev.  Philetus  Clark  from  Nov.  21,  1821, 
to  July  6, 1824 ;  Rev.  James  Kimball  from 
Jan.  13,  1825,  to  Oct.  6,  1830;  and  Rev. 
Horatio  N.  Graves,  the  present  minister, 
who  was  settled  Feb.  3,  1833.   The  pres- 
ent minister  of  the  Baptist  church  is  the 
Rev.  Win.  D.  Upharo,  who  has  been  set- 
tled here  3  or  4  years.    There  are  two 
villages,  whose  post  office  designations 
are  Townshend  and  West  Townsheud. 
The  former  is  a  flourishing  village,  con- 
taining a  Baptist  and  Congregational 
meeting  bouse,  the  former  built  in  1838, 
the  latter  in  1790,  3  stores,  a  number  of 
mechanics'  shops,  and  about  40  dwelling 
houses.    The  Leland  Classical  and  Eng- 
lish School  is  located  here.    It  is  a  flour- 
ishing institution.    The  building  is  of 
brick,  54  feet  by  36,  together  with  a  large 
boarding  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pupils.  In  the  west  village  is  a  meet- 
ing house,  built  in  1816,  but  no  settled 
minister.    There  are  now  living  in  this 
township  two  persons  who  are  between 
90  and  100  years  of  age.    Among  the 
early  and  distinguished  inhabitants  of  this 
township  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Gen. 
Samuel  Fletcher.    He  was  born  at  Graf- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1745.    At  the  age  of  17  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  contest  between 
the  British  and  French  colonies,  in  which 
service  he  continued  one  year.    On  his 
return  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith, which  he  followed  about  four  years, 
when  he  married  a  young  lady  with  a 
handsome  property,  and,  resigning  the 
uledge,  removed  to  Townshend  to  wield 
the  axe  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  In 
1775  he  joined  the  American  standard  at 
Bunker's  hill,  with  rank  of  orderly  ser- 
geant.   He  returned  to  Townshend  in 
January  following,  where  he  was  made 
a  captain  of  militia.  He  was,  at  this  time, 
principal  leader  in  the  county  convention, 
and  was  ordered,  as  captain,  to  raise  as 


He  was  several  years  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  and,  in  1788,  wax  ap- 
pointed high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Windham,  which  office  he  held  18  years 
successively,  and  he  was  three  years  a 
judge  of  the  county  court.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 15,  1814,  aged  about  70  years. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  generally 
uneven,  and  many  of  the  hills  are  high 
and  steep.  West  river  runs  through  the 
township  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  It 
is  a  very  rapid  stream,  and  is  about  ten 
rods  in  width.  Along  its  banks  are  some 
fine  tracts  of  intervale.  There  are  also 
several  brooks,  which  afford  good  mil] 
seats.  The  town  contains  9  school  dis- 
tricts and  school  houses,  2  grist,  1  fulling 
and  4  saw  mills,  4  stores,  2  taverns,  1  trip 
hammer,  and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of 
1840  — Horses,  326 ;  cattle,  2.G69 ;  sheep, 
8,890;  swine,  1,055;  wheat,  bus.  2,025; 
barley,  116;  oats,  8,936;  rye,  1,823; 
buckwheat,  898  ;  Indian  corn,  7,946 ;  po- 
tatoes, 41,488;  hay,  tons,  4,178;  sugar, 
lbs.  10,460;  wool,  17,276.  Population, 
1,515. 

Trout  River,  is  formed  in  Montgom- 
ery, by  the  union  of  south  and  east  branch, 
the  former  rising  in  Avery's  gore,  and 
the  latter  in  Westfield.  The  junction  is 
formed  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  from  which  the  river 
takes  a  northwest  course,  and,  after  run- 
ning about  four  miles,  passes  through  the 
northeast  corner  of  Enosburgh,  into  Mis- 
sisco  river  near  the  south  line  of  Berk- 
shire. Trout  river  receives,  in  its  course, 
a  number  of  tributary  streams,  affords 
several  valuable  mill  privileges,  and  fer- 
tilizes a  handsome  tract  of  intervale.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  an  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man, was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
this  river  in  attend  a  funeral,  during  a  re- 
markable freshet  in  the  fall  of  1822.  He 
was  a  man  respected  and  beloved,  and  his 
loss  was  much  lamented. 
Trov,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part  of 
many  minute  men  as  possible  in  his  vi-  [Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44*55'  and  long. 
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4°  36',  and  is  hounded  north  by  Potton, 
Can.,  east  by  Newport,  south  by  Lowell, 
and  west  by  Westfield  and  Jay.  It  lies 
47  miles  northeasterly  from  Montpelier. 
This  township  is  eleven  miles  and  a  half 
long  from  north  to  south.  The  length  of 
the  north  line  is  nearly  five  miles,  and 
that  of  the  south  nearly  two,  and  the 
township  contains  about  23,000  acres. 
This  township  was  granted  in  two  sepa- 
rate gores.  The  south  part  was  charter- 
ed to  John  Kelley,  Oct.  13,  1792,  and  the 
north  half  to  Samuel  Avery.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  about  the  year  1800, 
by  emigrants  from  different  towns  on 
Connecticut  river.  During  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants left  the  town.  A  part  of  them,  how- 
ever, returned  after  the  war,  and  the  set- 
tlement has  since  advanced  with  consid- 
erable rapidity.  The  town  was  organised 
March  30,  1*02,  and  was  then  called  Mis- 
sisco.  Curtis  Elkins  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  This  township  is  well  watered  by 
Missisco  river,  which  runs  through  it 
near  the  western  border  from  south  to 
north,  and  by  several  of  its  tributaries. 
The  falls,  on  the  Missisco,  in  the  north 
part,  are  a  considerable  curiosity.  Here 
the  river  precipitates  itself  down  a  ledge 
of  rocks  about  70  feet,  these  falls  and 
the  deep  still  water  below,  present  a  grand 
and  interesting  spectacle,  when  viewed 
from  a  rock,  which  projects  over  them, 
120  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The 
soil  is  in  general  a  strong  loam,  suitable 
for  grass  and  moat  kinds  of  grain.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  along  the 
river  are  tracts  of  intervale  of  considerable 
extent  and  fertility.  The  principal  rocks 
are  chlorite  and  mica  slate,  serpentine, 
limestone  and  steatite.  About  10  years 
ago  an  immense  mass  of  iron  ore  of  an 
excellent  quality  was  discovered  in  this 
town  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of 
Missisco  river.  A  furnace  and  forge  have 
been  erected,  which  produce  annually 
about  400  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  several 
tons  of  wrought  iron.  The  quantity  of 
ore  is  inexhaustible.  The  timber  is  most- 
ly maple,  birch,  beech,  spruce  and  hem- 
lock, with  some  pine.  There  are  here  3 
post  offices,  denominated  Troy,  North 
Troy,  and  Troy  Furnace,  around  each  of 
which  is  a  small  village.  The  town  con- 
tains 8  schools,  4  saw,  3  grist  and  2  ful- 
ling mills,  4  stores.  Statistics  o/1840. — 
Horses,  195;  cattle,  1,066;  sheep,  2,i>95 
swine,  632 ;  wheat,  bus.  923 ;  barley,  132  ; 
oats,  6,592;  rye,  511  ;  buckwheat,  1,336  ; 
Ind.  corn,  1,886  :  potatoes,  30,880;  hay, 
tons,  2,192;  sugar,  lbs.  19,066;  wool,  5,- 
944.  Population,  816. 
Tukbriuoe,  a  post  town  in  the  south] 


TUSBRJDGX. 


part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  54' 
and  long.  4"*  32',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Chelsea,  east  by  Strafford,  south  by  Roy- 
alton,  and  west  by  Randolph.  It  lies  30 
miles  north  from  Windsor,  and  26  south- 
east from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
Sept.  3,  1761,  to  Abraham  Root,  Obadiah 
Noble,  and  others,  containing  23,040  a- 
cres.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1776,  by 
James  Lyon,  Moses  Ordway  and  others, 
emigrants  from  New-Hampshire.  James 
Lyon,  jr.,  was  born  January  25,  1780,  and 
was  the  first  child  born  in  town.  The 
Indians  passed  through  the  township,  at 
the  time  they  visited  Roy alton,  and  took 
one  or  two  prisoners  here.  The  town 
was  organized  in  March,  1786,  and  A. 
Stcd man  was  first  town  clerk.  The  town 
was  first  represented  in  1787,  by  Seth 
Austin,  who  was  also  the  first  captain  of 
militia  and  the  first  justice  of  the  peace. 
About  this  time  the  ingress  of  inhabitants 
was  so  great  that  grain  could  not  be  pro- 
cured for  their  support,  and  they  were  re- 
duced almost  to  a  state  of  starvation. 
Since  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  Ken 
generally  blessed  with  a  competency. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalisls,  Freewill  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Uni verbalists.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  David  H.  Willis- 
ton.  He  was  ordained  over  the  Congre- 
gational church,  June  26,  1793,  and  dis- 
missed in  J 802.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Allen 
September,  1813,  and  dismissed  in  1821. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Thatcher,  the  present 
minister  was  settled  in  April  1838.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Feb.  5,  1792.  In  1836  and  7  the  society 
built  a  new  meeting  house,  which  was 
dedicated  June  14,  1837.  April  19,  1838, 
this  building  was  consumed  by  fire.  A 
new  house  was,  however,  immediately 
erected  which  was  dedicated  July  2», 
1839.  This  church  consists  of  52  mem- 
bers. The  Methodists  have  a  good  brick 
meeting  house  at  the  lower  village,  built 
in  1833.  The  Freewill  Baptists  have 
one  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  built 
in  1808.  Their  minister  is  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Hacket.  A  union  house  was  finished  at 
the  upper  village  in  1840.  The  meeting 
house  near  the  centre  was  built  in  1797, 
and  is  now  principally  used  as  a  town 
house.  There  arc  three  small  villages 
situated  on  the  first  branch  of  White  riv- 
er, called  the  Centre,  the  Upper  and  Low- 
er village,  of  which  the  Centre  is  largest, 
containing  1  meeting  house,  2  stores,  1 
tavern,  1  grist,  1  saw  and  1  fulling  mill, 
trip  hammer  &c,  also  1  clergyman,  1  at- 
torney and  1  physician.  Among  the  in- 
stances  of  longevity  may  be  mentioned 
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that  of  Daniel  Hunt,  who  died  here  aged 
100  years,  Daniel  Hopkins,  who  died  here 
in  Ibid,  aged  100  years,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
White,  who  died  in  1822,  aged  05  years. 
This  town  has  never  experienced  any  re- 
markable season  of  mortality.  The  town- 
ship is  watered  by  the  first  branch  of 
White  river,  which  runs  through  it  from 
north  to  south,  near  the  centre.  There 
are,  on  this  stream,  several  very  good 
mill  seats,  which  are  already  occupied. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  deep,  rich  loam, 
and  along  the  branch  is  some  intervale. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
broken,  and  the  elevations  are  abrupt. 
There  is  a  medicinal  spring  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  township,  the  waters  of 
which  are  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  They  have  been  considerably 
resorted  to  by  persons  afflicted  with  cuta- 
neous complaints,  and  have  been  found 
beneficial.  There  are  in  town  5  meeting 
houses,  19  school  districts,  2  grist  10  saw 
and  3  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines, 
4  stores,  1  tavern,  2  tanneries,  I  woollen 
factory,  besides  the  usual  mechanics. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  376  ;  cattle, 
2,185;  sheep,  6,800 ;  swine,  1,345;  wheat, 
bus.  3,310;  barley,  J?5;  oats,  13,305; 
rye,  655;  buckwheat,  1,415;  Indian  corn, 
7,620 ;  potatoes,  67,705 ;  hay,  tons,  3,430 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  31,670;  wool,  18,005.  Popu- 
lation, 1,811. 

Turnersrurgh.    See  Chelsea. 

Tvsow  Furnace.    See  Plymouth. 

Underhill,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  44"  33'  and  long.  4°  7',  and  is  bound- 
ed northerly  by  Cambridge,  easterly  by 
Mansfield,  southerly  by  Jericho,  and  west- 
erly by  Westford.  It  lies  15  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  26  northwest 
from  Monlpelier.  It  was  chartered  June 
8,  1763,  to  Joseph  Sacket  and  others, 
Containing  23,040  acres.  In  1830  the 
western  part  of  Mansfield  was  annexed  to 
it.  The  settlement  of  the  township  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1786,  the  first 
surveys  having  been  made  in  1785.  The 
town  was  organized  March  9,  1705,  and 
William  Barney  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same  year.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists  and  Metho- 
dists. The  Congregational  church  was 
organized  in  December,  1802.  And  they, 
in  1804,  settled  the  Rev.  James  Parker, 
who  was  dismissed  in  1812.  The  Rev. 
N.  B.  Dodge  wan  settled  in  1814, and  dis- 
missed in  1820.  H  is  successors  have  been 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robinson,  P.  Kingsley, 
and  John  Adams.  The  latter  is  their 
present  minister.  They  have  2  meet- 
ing houses.     The  surface  of  a  large 


portion  of  the  township  is  very  uneven. 
The  timber  is  principally  hard  wood,  in- 
terspersed with  spruce  and  hemlock.  The 
streams  are  all  small.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  head  branches  of  Brown's 
river,  which  rise  in  the  south  part.  The 
town  contains  8  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  10  saw  mills,  2  stores  and  1  tavern. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  174  ;  cattle, 
1,080;  sheep,  3,361;  swine,  461;  wheat,  bu. 
1,186;  oats,  2,036;  rye,  50;  buckwheat, 
310;  Ind.  com,  1,054;  potatoes,  30,375  > 
hay,  tons,  1,556;  BUgar,  lbs.  30,827; 
wool,  8,010.    Population,  1,441. 

University  or  Vermoht.  See  part 
second,  page  144. 

Verges  ses,  the  only  city  in  Ver- 
mont, is  situated  in  lat.  44°.  10',  and  long. 
3"  43,  and  is  bounded  north  and  east  by 
Ferrisburgh,  south  by  Walthara,  and  west 
by  Panton  and  Ferrisburgh.  It  lies  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  Otter  creek 
and  was  incorporated  with  city  privileges 
October  23,  1783,  being  4eS0  by  400  rods 
in  extent.  The  first  meeting  under  its 
charter  was  held  March  12,  1789,  and 
Samuel  Chipman,  jun.  Esq.  was  first 
clerk.  Its  first  Mayor  was  Enoch  Wood- 
bridge,  Esq.  who  was  afterwards  chief 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
chosen  July],  1704,  and  the  same  year 
represented  Vergennes  in  the  General 
Assembly.  In  1708,  a  large  building  was 
erected  here  for  a  stale  house,  which  haa 
since  been  taken  down.  The  first  settle- 
ment within  the  present  limits  of  Ver- 
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genncs,  was  made  in  1766,  by  Donald 
M'lutosh,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  was 
in  the  battle  of  Culloden.  He  came  to 
Una  country  with  Geo.  Wolfe *a  army  du- 
ring the  French  war,  and  died  July  14 
lbftl,  aged  84  years.  The  emigrants,  who 
subsequently  located  themselves  here, 
were  principally  from  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  the  south  parts  of  this 
state.  The  Congregational  church  was 
formed  Sept.  17,  1793.  The  Rev.  Dan- 
iel C.  Sanders  was  settled  over  it  from 
June  12,  1794  to  August  24,  1799;  the 
Rev.  John  Hough  from  March  12,  1807 
to  August  28,  1812  ;  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lovell  from  Oct.  22,  1817  to  Nov.  10, 
1835,  and  the  Rev.  Harvey  F.  Leavitt, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled  August 
31,  1836.  This  society  built  a  neat  and 
commodious  house  of  worship  in  1834 
which  was  dedicated  Dec.  23  of  that  year. 
An  Episcopal  society  was  organized  here 
in  1811,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Parker  Adams  for  2  or  3  years,  but, 
having  become  nearly  extinct,  it  was  re- 
organised in  January ,1832,by  the  name  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  The  society  shortly 
after  erected  a  neat  church  edifice,  which 
was  consecrated  Jan.  18,  1835.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Fay  became  rector  of  this 
church  in  1833  and  continued  about  three 
years,  since  which  they  have  had  the 
services  successively  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Twing,  A.  K.  Putnam,  Z.  Thomp- 
son, N.  W.  Monroe  and  Mr,  Greenleaf. 
Rev.  II.  M.  Davis  is  the  present  minister. 
There  is  a  respectable  Methodist  society 
here  which  has  erected  a  neat  house 
of  worship  the  present  year,  (1842.) 
Vergennes  has  always  been  healthy, 
having  suffered  as  little  as  almost  any 
place  of  its  size  in  the  state,  by  sick- 
ness. Otter  creek  passes  through  this 
city,  and  at  the  falls  here  are  some  of 
the  finest  stands  for  mills  in  the  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  falls  the  stream  is  di- 
vided by  two  small  islands  into  three  clian- 
uels,  forming  three  distinct  sets  of  falls 
of  37  feet.  On  these  falls  a  very  large 
•mount  of  machinery  was  put  in  opera- 
tion during  the  non-intercourse  and  war 
with  Great  Britain,  which  consisted  of 
one  blast  furnace,  one  air  furnace,  eight 
forges,  one  rolling  mill,  one  wire  factory, 
besides  grist,  saw,  .and  fulling  mills,  &c. 
During  the  war  177  tons  of  cannon  shot 
were  cast  here  for  government.  In  June, 
1816,  most  of  the  iron  works  were  sus- 
pended and  have  since, only  in  part,  been 
resumed.  The  creek  is  navigable  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls  here,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  for  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lake. 
Its  width  varies  from  14  to  20  rods.  The 
channel  is  so  crooked  in  many  places  as  to 


render  the  navigation  difficult  with tne 
most  favorable  wind.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience it  was  contemplated  to  con- 
struct a  tow  path  along  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  by  which  the  navigation  might  be 
greatly  facilitated.  The  shore  of  this  creek 
is  very  bold,  and  vessels  of  300  ton* 
burthen  may  receive  and  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  almost  any  spot  with  the  assis- 
tance of  ten  feet  plank.  The  flotilla, 
commanded  by  the  brave  M'Donough, 
which  captured  the  British  fleet  in  Pitts- 
burgh bay,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  161 4, 
was  fitted  up  at  this  place.  A  United 
States  Arsenal  was  erected  here  in  1828. 
( See  part  second.,  page  128 ■)  There  is  no 
place  in  the  state  which  affords  greater 
facilities  for  shipbuilding.  Vergennes  is 
surrounded  by  a  rich,  fertile  country. 
Its  trade  has  always  been  considerable, 
and  is  gradually  increasing.  There  are 
regular  lines  of  canal  and  steam-boats  be- 
tween Ibis  place  and  New  York,  and  also 
between  here  and  Buffalo,  through  the 
western  canal.  The  city  contains  three 
houses  for  public  worship,  6  attorneys,  3 
physicians,  1  bank,  14  dry  goods,  grocery 
and  apothecary  stores,  1  book  store,  2 
iron  foundries,  2  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills, 
2  clothiers'  works  and  3  tanneries.  &*> 
tislics  of  1840.— Horses,  96  ;  cattle,  388; 
sheep,  3,683 ;  swine,  246 ;  wheat,  bus. 
150;  oats,  1,330;  buckwheat,  50  ;  Indian 
corn,  1,453;  potatoes,  3,420;  hay,  tons, 
1,281 ;  wool,  lbs.  9,900.  Population,  1017. 

Vernon,  a  small  post  town  in  Wind- 
ham county,  situated  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Btate,  is  in  lat.  42°  46'  and 
long.  4°  28',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Brattleborough,  cast  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, which  separates  it  from  Hinsdale,  N. 
H.,  south  by  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  west 
by  Guilford.  It  lies  35  muVs  nearly  east 
from  Bennington,  and  50  south  from 
Windsor.  This  township  constituted  a 
part  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  which  was  char- 
tered September  5,  1753,  till  Vermont 
became  a  separate  state.  It  then  became 
the  township  of  Hinsdale  in  Vermont, 
which  name  was  altered  to  Vernon,  in 
1802.  This  was  one  of  the  first  settled 
townships  in  the  state,  but  the  precise 
time  of  its  commencement  is  not  known. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  were  emigrants 
from  Northampton  and  Northfield,  Mass. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  township  encoun- 
tered all  the  dangers  and  solicitudes  of 
Indian  wars,  and  struggled  with  all  those 
difficulties  and  hardships  which  are  inci- 
dent to  frontier  settlements  Fort  Hum- 
mer in  BratUcborougb,  Hinsdale's  fort  in 
Hinsdale,  and  Bridgeman's  fort  in  this 
township,  were  all  insufficient  to  shield 
the  inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of  the 
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Indiana.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1746,  a 
a  party  of  20  Indians  came  to  Bridgeman's 
fort,  attacked  a  number  of  men  who  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow,  killed  Win.  Rob- 
bins  and  James  Parker,  wounded  M.  Gil- 
son  and  Patrick  Roy,  and  made  prisoners 
of  Dan'l  Howe  and  John  Bcenian.  Howe 
killed  one  of  the  Indians  before  he  was 
taken.  In  1747,  they  burnt  Bridgeman's 
fort,  killed  several  persons  and  made  oth- 
ers prisoners.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1755, 
the  Indians  ambushed  Caleb  Howe,  Hil- 
kiah  Grout  and  Ik*  u  jam  in  GafHeld,  as 
tbey  were  returning:  from  their  labor  in 
the  field,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bridge- 
man's  fort,  where  they  made  prisoners  of 
Mrs.  Howe,  Grout  and  Garfield,  with 
their  children.*  Slartwell's  fort  was  built 
here  in  1740,  and  is  now  standing  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  has  been  till 
recently  occupied  as  a  dwelling  house.  It 
is  probably  the  oldest  house  now  standing 
in  the  state.  The  records  of  the  town 
were  accidentally  burnt  in  1797,  and 
therefore  the  time  of  its  organization  can- 
not be  ascertained.  It  was,  however,  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  Hon.  John 
Bridgeraan,  who  has  subsequently  been, 
many  years,  a  judge  in  this  county,  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  the  Hon.  Jona- 
than Hunt,  who  was  afterwards  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  state,  was  the  first  rep- 
resentative. He  died  June  1,  1823,  aged 
65.  The  Baptists  arc  the  most  numerous 
religious  sect.  A  meeting  house  wn» 
erected  here  in  1902.  Elder  David  New- 
man, a  Bnptist,  has  officiated  a  number  of 
years.  The  Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  a  Con- 
gregational ist,  was  ordained  over  this 
town  and  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  in  1764,  and 
dismissed  in  1802.  The  epidemic  of  1813 
was  very  distressing  in  this  town.  About 
one  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted 
with  it,  and  about  one  thirtieth  part  died. 
There  were  21  deaths,  mostly  of  children 
and  youth,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  four  died  in  the  space  of  24  hours. 
Doct.  Cyrus  Washburn  was  the  first,  and 
has  ever  since  been  the  only  regular  phy- 
sician in  town.  He  has  been  in  soceess. 
ful  practice  here  about  40  years.  The 
streams  in  this  township  arc  all  small. 
White  lily  pond  covers  about  100  ar.res. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the 
township  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is 
dry,  stony  and  thin,  except  some  small 
tracts  of  intervale  alontr  Connecticut  riv- 
er, which  are  very  fertile.  In  tl»«*  western 
part  are  some  riuarms  "''excellent  slate. 
The  original  growth  of  limber,  on  the 
mountains,  has  l"ng  since  been  de- 
stroyed by  fires,  and  a  young  nnd  hand- 
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some  growth  of  oak  and  chestnut  has 
sprung  up.  Between  the  meadows  and 
the  hills  is  a  considerable  tract  of  pitch 
pine  plain,  which  produces  good  crops  of 
rye,  when  cultivated.  The  town  contains 
8  school  districts,  2  grist  mills,  4  saw 
mills,  1  tavern,  and  1  store.  Satisfies  of 
1840. — Horses,  98;  cattle,  666;  sheep, 
1,095  ;  swine,  430  ;  wheat,  bus.  127  ;  bar- 
ley, 12  ;  oats,  10,210;  rye,  2,967 ;  buck- 
wheat,  280;  Iod.  corn,  8,910;  potatoes, 
7,955;  hay,  tons,  970;  sugar,  lbs.  300; 
wool,  1,965.    Population,  705. 

Versmire,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Orange  county,  m  in  lat.  43"  57', 
and  long.  4°  41',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Corinth,  east  by  West  Fairlee,  south  by 
Strafford,  and  west  by  Chelsea.  It  lies 
25  miles  southeast  from  Montpelier,  and 
35  north  from  Windsor.  It  was  granted 
Nov.  7,  1780,  and  chartered  Aug.  3, 1781, 
to  Abner  Scaly  and  others,  containing 
21,961  acres.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1780.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1783.  Andrew  Peters  was 
first  town  clerk  and  Ebenezer  West  was 
first  representative.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregational ists,  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  Rev.  Stephen  Fuller,  Congregation- 
alist,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  West,  Baptist, 
were  the  first  settled  ministers.  There 
are  3  meetinghouses,  in  the  township,  Con- 
gregational, Baptist  and  Freewill  Bap- 
tist. It  is  watered  by  the  head  branch- 
es of  Ompompanoosuc  river,  which  are 
here  small.  The  surface  is  very  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  stony.  There  arc  12 
school  districts,  1  gristmill,  4  saw  mills, 
2  stores,  and  1  tavern.  Statistics  of  1840. 
—  Horses,  269;  cattle,  1,928;  sheep,  7,- 
617  ;  swine,  936;  wheat,  bus.  0,303  ;  oats, 
65,960;  rye,  11;  buckwheat,  197;  lnd. 
corn,  3,533  ;  potatoes,  65,915  ;  hay,  tons, 
3,940;  sugar,  lbs.  35,375;  wool,  14,194. 
Population,  1,998. 

Victory,  nn  unorganized  town  in 
the  southwest  part  of  Essex  county,  is  in 
lat.  14°  32'  and  long.  5°  5',  and  i*  bound- 
ed northwesterly  bv  Borke  nnd  a  part  of 
Kirty,  northeasterly  by  (Jranby  and  a 
part  of  E:ist  Ma ven,  southeast  by  Lunen- 
burg!) and  Concord,  and  southwest  by 
Bnidleyvp.le.  It  wr.s  granted  November 
6,  ITfri,  and  chartered  Sept.  6,  17*1,  to 
Ebeuezer  Fisk  and  others,  containing  23,- 
040  nerea.  It  is  watered  by  Moose  rivr, 
which  runs  through  it  from  imrtheaul  to 
southwest.  .Statistics  of  L-140.—  Hoisfs, 
17-;  cattle,  87;  sheep,  102;  swine,  55; 
wheat,  bus.  200  ;  barley,  72;  oats,  160; 
rye,  30  ;  buckwheat.  130  ;  lnd  corn,  50; 
|;>i?:it  -«•-■.  •>.(>  1 1  :  liny,  tons,  123:  sug.ir, 
lbs,  2.450;  wool,  Population,  HO. 
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WA1TSFIKLO. 


VlKKYARD.     St  hU  lA  MotU. 

Viroih  Hall.    Set  likens'  Gore. 

Waitsfield,  a  post  town  in  the  south* 
western  part  of  Washington  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  11'  and  long.  49  15',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Moretown,  east  by  North- 
field,  south  by  Warren,  and  west  by  Fays- 
ton.  It  lies  II  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  30  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington. It  was  chartered  Feb.  35,  1763, 
to  Roger  Enos,  Benjamin  Wait,  and  oth- 
ers, containing  by  charter  23,030  acres, 
but  by  survey  in  1788,  23,850.  Nor.  7, 
1822,  four  tier  of  lots  from  the  east  side 
of  the  township,  were  annexed  to  North- 
field.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  1789,  by  Gen.  Benja- 
min Wait.  The  town  was  organised 
March  25, 1794,  and  Moses  Heaton  was 
first  town  clerk.  The  first  freemen's 
meeting  was  holden  in  Sept.,  1795,  when 
Gen.  Wait  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  Genersl  Assembly.  The  number 
of  legal  voters  in  town  was,at  this  time,  27. 
Gen.  Wait,  the  first  inhabitant  of  this 
town,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb. 
13,  1737.  lie  possessed  a  firm  and  vig- 
orous constitution,  and  early  manifested 
a  disposition  and  talent  for  military  en- 
terprise. At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  country,  under  the  brave 
Gen.  Amherst.  In  1756  he  was  taken  by 
the  French,  carried  to  Quebec,  and  from 
thence  sent  to  France  as  a  prisoner.  On 
the  coast  of  France  he  was  retaken 
by  the  British  and  carried  to  England. 
In  the  spring  of  1757,  he  returned  to 
America,  and  in  1758  assisted  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburgb.  During  the  two 
succeeding  years  he  aided  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada.  After  the  submission  of 
Canada,  he  was  sent,  by  the  commandant 
at  Detroit,  to  Illinois,  to  bring  in  the 
French  garrisons  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation. He  left  Detroit  Dec.  10,  and  re- 
turned on  the  first  of  March  following, 
having  performed  this  difficult  service 
with  singular  perseverance  and  success. 
At  25  years  of  age  he  had  been  engaged 
in  40  battles  and  skirmishes  ;  and  his 
clothes  were  several  times  perforated  with 
musket  balls,  but  he  never  received  a 
wound.  In  1767,  be  removed  to  Wind- 
sor, in  this  state,  and  constituted  the  third 
family  in  that  township.  He  acted  a  de- 
cided and  conspicuous  part  in  favor  of 
Vermont,  in  the  controversy  with  New 
York.  In  1776,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  United  States  as  captain,  and  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Washington  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
After  this,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  militia,  and  was  6even  years  high 


WAITSIIELD. 


sheriff  of  the  county  of  Windsor.  Hav- 
ing made  a  large  purchase  here,  he  re- 
moved his  family  to  this  township  in  1789. 
Here  he  lived  to  behold  the  wilderness 
converted  into  fruitful  fields,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  competence,  and  died  in  1&&2, 
aged  86  years.  The  religious  denomina» 
tions  are  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Universaliats,  and  Baptists.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  June 
26,  1796,  over  which  the  Rev.  Win.  Sa- 
lisbury was  settled  Oct.  7, 1801.  He  was 
dismissed  Jan.  4, 1809.  The  Rev.  Ami- 
riah  Chandler  was  setUed  Feb.  7,  1810, 
and  dismissed  Feb.  3,  1830  ;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  Tenney  was  settled  July  8, 
1835,  and  dismissed  July  5, 1837  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Preston  Taylor,  the  present  minis- 
ter, was  settled  Jan.  23, 1839.  The  other 
societies  have  had  no  settled  ministers. 
There  are  three  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship: Ihe  Congregational,  built  in  1807, 
the  Methodist,  in  1833,  and  the  union 
house,  in  1836, — the  two  former  of  wood, 
the  latter  of  brick.  The  town  is  settled 
with  industrious,  enterprising,  and  gen- 
erally flourishing  farmers.  The  soil  is 
diversified,  but  generally  a  mellow  loam, 
deep  and  of  excellent  quality,  producing 
grass  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  &c ,  are  raised  in 
such  quantities  as  amply  to  reward  the 
hand  of  industry.  Mad  river  passes 
through  the  town  near  the  western  boun- 
dary, in  a  direction  from  southwest  to 
northeast,  and  falls  into  Winooski  river 
in  Moretown,  7  miles  below  Montpelier. 
It  receives  here  Mill  brook  and  Shep- 
herd's brook  from  the  west,  and  Fay's 
brook  and  Pine  brook  from  the  east,  all  of 
which  are  sufficient  for  mills.  Along  this 
river  the  intervales  are  extensive,  and, 
together  with  the  adjacent  uplands,  make 
many  excellent  farms.  The  high  lands, 
too,  are  of  a  good  quality,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  poor  farm  in  town. 
A  range  of  high  lands  runs  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  the  chief  sum- 
mit of  which  is  called  Bald  mountain. 
Timber  and  animals  such  as  are  common 
in  towns  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
Clay  of  a  good  quality,  iron  ore  and  rock 
crystals  are  found.  There  are  in  town  9 
school  districts,  8  school  houses,  2  stores, 
2  tanneries,  1  grist,  1  shingle,  and  7  saw 
mills,  1  carding  machine,  and  clothiers' 
works,  and  several  mechanics'  shops. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  238;  cattle, 
1,372 ;  sheep,  7,400 ;  swine,!  ,022 ;  wheat, 
bos.  1,615  ;  barley,  81  ;  oats,  9,104  ;  rye, 
222;  buckwheat,  1,136  ;  lnd.  corn,  3,- 
559;  potatoes,  47,315 ;  hay,  tons,  2,256  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  30,495 ;  wool,  17,499.  Popu- 
lation, 1,048. 
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Wait's  River.  The  main  branch  of 
this  river  rises  in  Harris'  gore,  and  runs 
southeasterly  along  the  west  line  of  Tops- 
ham.  Another  branch,  called  Jail  branch, 
rises  in  Washington,  and  running  north* 
easterly,  joins  the  main  branch  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Topaham.  Another 
stream  rises  from  several  heads  in  the 
north  part  of  Topaham,  and,  running 
southerly  unites  with  the  main  stream 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  Corinth. 
Another  stream,  called  the  south  branch, 
rises  near  the  middle  of  Washington, and 
pursuing  a  southeasterly  course,  joins  the 
river  at  Bradford.  Wait's  river  and  all 
its  branches  are  lively  streams,  and  afford 
a  number  of  very  good  mill  privileges. 
In  Bradford,  where  this  river  is  crossed 
by  the  main  road  leading  up  the  Connec- 
ticut, is  a  fall  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  fine  mill  seats.  This  river  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  Capt.  Wait, 
belonging  to  Major  Rogers'  Rangers,  who 
killed  a  deer  near  its  mouth,-  on  the  re- 
turn from  St.  Francis  in  1759,  which  was 
probably  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
-several  of  that  famishing  party.  See  part 
2d,  p.  14. 

Waldkr,  a  post  town  six  miles  square 
in  the  western  part  of  Caledonia  county, 
is  in  lat.  44°  28',  and  long.  4*  45',  and  is 
bounded  northerly  by  Goshen  gore,  eas- 
terly by  Danville,  southerly  by  Cabot, 
and  westerly  by  Hardwick.  It  lies  22 
miles nortbeastfrom  Montpelier,was  gran- 
led  November  6,  1780  and  chartered  to 
Moses  Robinson,  Esq.  and  others  August  I 
18,  1781.  Nathaniel  Perkins  Esq.  moved 
his  family  into  this  township  in  January 
1781),  and  his  was  for  three  years  the  on- 1 
ly  family  in  town.  He  has  always  lived 
upon  the  same  farm,  and  is  now  81)  years 
of  age.  Nathan  Barker,  Ksq.  was  the  sec- 
ond settler.  Jesse,  son  of  N .  Perkins  was 
the  first  child  born  here.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  on  the  Haxen  road,  at  a 
place  where  there  was  a  block  house  erec- 
ted during  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
town  was  organized  March  24,  1704.  N. 
Perkins  was  first  town  clerk  and  first  rep- 
resentative. The  religious  societies  are 
the  Methodist,  the  Universalist,  Baptist 
and  Freewill  Baptist.  The  first  was  or- 
ganised in  1810,  the  second  in  1829,  and 
the  last  in  l£37.  There  is  a  union  meet- 
ing house,  built  in  1826,  but  no  settled 
minister.  This  township  lies  between 
the  head  waters  of  Winooski  and  Lamoille 
river,  and  contains  no  large  streams.  The 
most  considerable  is  Joe's  brook,  which 
originates  in  Cole's  pond,  runs  southeas- 
terly into  Joe's  pond,  and  thence  easter- 
ly into  Passumpsic  river.    The  river  La- 


and  a  head  branch  of  Winooski  river  origi- 
nates in  the  southwestern  part.  There 
are  two  considerable  ponds,  viz.  Cole's 
pond,  in  the  northeastern,  and  Lyfords 
pondy  «nd  a  part  of  Joe's  pond,  in  the 
southern  part.  The  northwestern  part 
has  a  handsome  surface,  and  the  soil  gen- 
erally is  a  rich  deep  loam  and  produces 
good  crops.  The  rocks  are  generally 
slate  and  granite.  A  few  years  ago  a 
stone  mortar  was  found  here,  supposed  to 
havo  been  made  by  the  Indians.  The 
town  has  generally  been  healthy,  The 
typhus  fever  in  1818,  and  the  dysentery  in 
1820,  produced  considerable  mortality. 
Mrs.  George  lived  here  to  the  age  of  100 
years,  and  Mrs.  Plummer  to  the  age  of  95y. 
5  m.  17  d.  James  Bell,  Esq.,  a  selftauvta 
lawyer,  who  has  risen  to  considerable  em- 
inence in  his  profession,  resides  here.  Not 
less  than  40,000  sap  and  butter  tubs  are 
manufactured  in  this  town  annually. — 
There  are  here  12  school  districts,  2  stores, 
1  grist  and  8  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. 
—Horses,  204  ;  cattle,  1,575  ;  sheep,  3,009; 
swine,  769;  wheat,  bus.  2,812;  barley, 
7G2;oats,  11,203;  Ind.  corn,  486 ,  pota- 
toes, 38,833;  hay,  tons,  3,466;  sugar,  lbs. 
40,370;  wool,  4,226.    Population,  913. 

Walling ronti,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43»  27'  and  long.  4?  8',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Clarendon,  east  by  Mount  Holly, 
south  by  Mount  Tabor,  and  west  by  Tin- 
mouth.  It  lies  42  miles  northeasterly  from 
Bennington,  and  10  miles  south  from  Rut- 
land. It  was  chartered  November  27th, 
1761,  and  contained  by  charter  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1773  by  Abraham  Jackson  and  family. 
The  early  settlers  were  mostly  emigrants 
from  Connecticut.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  10,  1778.  Abraham  Jackson 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  also  first  repre- 
sentative. The  Baptist  church  was  the 
first  organised  in  town,  and  Elder  Henry 
Green  was  the  first  settled  minister.  El- 
der Saunders  is  the  present  minister.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized  a- 
bout  1802,  when  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Benj.  Osborn,  who  continued  till  his  death 
in  1818.  His  successors  have  been  Rev. 
Eli  Meeker,  from  1818  to  1819,  Rev.  Eli 
S.  Hunter,  from  1820  to  1825,  and  Rev. 
Stephen  Martindale,  the  present  minister, 
who  was  settled  in  Feb.  1832.  Besides 
the  above  there  are  here  societies  of 
Episcopal  Methodists  and  Protestant  Me- 
thodists. The  township  is  watered  by  Ot- 
ter creek,  which  runs  through  it  from 
south  to  north,  by  Mill  river  in  the  north- 
eastern pari,  and  by  a  number  of  brooks, 
all  which  afford  convenient  sites  for  mills. 
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pond,  lies  on  the  mountain  in  the  south- 
east  port  or  the  township,  and  covers  about 
350  acres.  A  mile  and  a  half  southwest 
of  lake  Hiram  is  a -pond,  covering  about 
50  acres,  and  west  of  Otter  creek,  opposite 
the  village,  is  one  covering  about  100 
acres.  The  eastern  part  of  the  township 
lies  on  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the 
highest  ridge  here  is  called  the  White 
Rocks.  The  soil  near  Otter  creek  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  In  other  parts  it  is  good, 
and  produces  excellent  grass.  A  range  of 
primitive  limestone  passes  through  the 
west  part  of  the  township,  in  which  have 
been  opened  several  quarries  of  excellent 
marble.  Green  Hill,  situated  near  the 
centre,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
quartz.  A  part  of  the  range  called  White 
Rocks  appears  to  be  granite,  and  the  rest 
quartz.  Further  east  the  rocks  are  prin- 
cipally granite.  At  the  foot  of  the  While 
Rocks  are  large  cavities  formed  by  the 
fallen  rocks,  called  the  ice  beds,  in  which 
ice  is  found  in  abundance  through  the 
summer  season.  /The  principal  village  in 
this  town  is  situated  near  Otter  creek,  in 
the  north  part,  about  a  mile  from  Claren- 
don line.  It  is  a  very  flourishing  village, 
containing  a  number  of  stores,  mechanics' 
■hops,  «Jfcc,  and  is  built  principally  upon 
one  street,  running  north  and  south.  The 
town  contains,  besides  houses  for  publica 
worship,  twelve  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills, 
six  stores,  one  tavern,  and  two  tanneries. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  301 ;  cattle, 
2,2'J7 ;  sheep,  6,322 ;  swine,  679 ;  wheat, 
bu.  2,614;  oats,  6,829;  rye,  320;  buck- 
wheat, 193;  ind.  corn,  7,334 ;  potatoes, 
38,775;  hay,  tons,  5,216;  sugar,  lbs.  17,- 
7J5;  wool,  14,560.    Population,  1,608. 

Walloomscoik  River  is  a  small  stream 
which  is  formed  in  Bennington  by  the 
union  of  several  branches  which  rise  in 
Glastonbury,  Woodford,  and  Pownal.  It 
takes  a  northwestern  direction,  leaves  the 
state  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Ben- 
nington, and  unites  with  Hoosic  river, 
nearly  on  the  line  between  Washington 
and  Rensalaer  counties,  N.  Y.  Between 
this  stream  and  Hoosic  river  was  fought 
the  Bennington  battle.  On  the  Wallooin- 
■coik  and  its  branches  are  many  good  mill 
privileges  and  some  fine  meadows.  (Part 
second,  page  20.) 

Waltham,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44?  8' 
and  long.  3°  41*.  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ferrisburgh,  east  and  south  by  INew  Ha- 
ven, and  west  by  a  part  of  Vcrgennes  and 
Otter  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Pan- 
ton.  It  lies  24  miles  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  9  northwest  from  Middlebury. 
This  township  is  about  three  miles  square. 


It  was  set  off  from  New  Haven,  and  in- 
corporated in  1796,  and  was  named  Wal- 
tham by  Mr.  Phinehas  Brown  of  this 
town,  who  emigrated  from  Waltham,  Ms. 
It  was  organized  immediately  after,  and 
Andrew  Barton  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  a  family  of  Gris- 
wolds  and  others  from  Connecticut.  Dur- 
ing  the  war  a  Mr.  Griswold  of  this  town 
was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Canada,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed about  three  years,  and  the  settlement 
here  was  broken  up.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  settlement  was  recommenced  by 
Messrs.  Griswold,  Brown,  Cook  and  oth- 
ers, and  advanced  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity. The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregational ists  and  Baptists;  but  no 
meeting-house  or  settled  minister.  Otter 
creek  washes  the  western  border,  bat 
there  are  no  mill  privileges  in  town. 
Buck  mountain  lies  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  and  is  tbe  highest  land  in  the 
county  west  of  the  Green  Mountains.  It 
commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and 
along  the  creek  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
intervale.  The  timber  is  pine,  oak,  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch,  walnut,  butternut,  ash, 
and  hemlock.  The  town  is  divided  into 
four  school  districts.  Statistics  of  1£40. 
Horses,  78;  cattle,  662;  sheep,  4,934; 
swine,  266  ;  wheat,  bus.  346;  oats,  1,187; 
rye,  100;  buckwheat,  41;  Indian  corn, 
1,910;  potatoes,  7,600  ;  hay,  tons,  1,730; 
wool,  12,652.    Population,  283. 

Waktasticook  River,  written  also 
Wantastiqueg  and  Wontastiquet,  but  now 
more  commonly  called  West  river,  rises 
in  Weston,  and  runs  south  into  London- 
derry. Near  the  south  line  of  this  town- 
ship it  receives  Winhall  river  from  Win- 
hall.  It  then  takes  a  southeasterly  counts 
through  Jamaica,  Town  abend,  Newfane 
and  Dummerston,  and  unites  with  Con- 
necticut river  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Brattleborough.  In  Jamaica,  it  receive* 
from  the  west  Bald  Mountain  branch, 
which  rises  in  Stratton,  and  another  large 
branch  from  Wardaborough,  and  from  tis 
east,  Meadow  branch,  which  rises  in 
Windham.  In  Newfane  it  receives  South 
branch  and  Smith's  branch.  This  stream 
affords  but  few  mill  privileges,  but  there 
are  a  great  number  on  its  branches. 
Along  its  banks  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
intervale.  This  river  receives  the  waters 
from  about  440  Bquare  milea. 

Warbsborouoh,  a  post  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  42°  59'  and  long.40 11',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Jamaica,  east  by  Newfane 
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and  Town  she  nd,  south  by  Dover,  and 
west  by  Stratton  and  Somerset.    It  lies 
90  miles  northeast  from  Bennington  and 
15  northwest  from  Brattleborough.  It 
wan  granted  November  7, 1780,  and  char- 
tered to  William  Ward,  of  Newfane,  and 
others,  the  same  day.  In  1788  this  town- 
ship w«s  divided  into  two  districts, called 
the  North  and  South  districts.    In  1810 
the  two  districts  were  incorporated  into 
two  separate  and  distinct  towns  :  the 
northern  by  the  name  of  Wardsboroagh, 
and  the  southern  by  the  name  of  Dover. 
The  settlement  of  Wardshorough  was 
commenced  in  June,  1780,  by  John  Jones, 
Ithamcr  Allen  and  others,  from  Milford 
and  Sturbridge,  Mass.    The  town  was 
organized  March  14,  1786,  and  Aaron 
Hudson  was  the  first  town  clerk.  He  was 
also  the  first  representative,  chosen  the 
next  year.    The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Universalists.   The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organixed  May  1, 1793, 
over  which  the  Rev.  James  Tufts  was  or- 
dained November  4,  1795.   The  Rev.  E. 
G.  Bradford  was  settled  as  his  assistant, 
Oct.  5,  1836.    Their  meeting-house  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  erected 
in  1796.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed 
about  the  year  171)3,  and  has  a  meeting- 
house in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  built 
in  1795.    Elder  Stephen  Choate  was  or- 
dained over  this  church  in  1806,  and  died 
in  1611,  since  which  they  have  depended 
mostly  upon  temporary  supplies.    Of  the 
others  we  have  no  particulars.    In  1795 
the  canker  rash  was  very  mortal  here 
among  the  children,  and  the  epidemic  of 
1813  carried  off  about  40  persons,  mostly 
adults,  in  the  course  of  six  months.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  very  uneven, 
and  some  parts  of  it  rocky.  Between  this 
town  and  Dover  is  a  range  of  high  hills. 
The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage,  yet  there  is  sufficient  arable  land 
to  produce  grain  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  township  is  watered  by 
a  conniderable   branch   of  West  river, 
which  affords  some  tolerable  good  mill 
privileges.    Of  the  rare  minerals  found 
here,  tremolite  and  zoisite  are  the  most 
important.   The  tremolite  is  in  fine  crys- 
tals, sometimes  six  inches  long,  penetra- 
ting quartz.    The  zoisite  is  in  prismatic 
crystals,  of  a  gray  color,  sometimes  a  foot 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  inches 
wide.    There  are  here  7  school  districts 
and  school  houses,  3  grist,  1  fulling  and 
6  saw  mills,  3  stores,  2  taverns  and  1  tan- 1 
nery.     Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  183 ; 
cattle,  2,116;  sheep,  3,382;  swine,  533; 
wheat,  bus.  1,277;  barley,  165;  oats, 
3,782 ;  rye,  541 ;  buckwheat,  338 ;  Indian  | 


corn,  2,487  ;  potatoes,  35,538 ;  hay,  tons, 
2,833;  sugar,  lbs.  15,810;  wool,  5,442. 
Population,  1,102. 

Warrkr's  Gore,  a  tract  of  2.000  acres 
of  land,  lying  the  northwestern  part  of 
Essex  county,  is  bounded  north  by  Nor- 
ton, east  by  Warren's  gore,  south  by 
Morgan,  and  west  by  Holland.  It  was 
granted  October  20,  1787.  It  contains  no 
streams  of  consequence,  and  is  unin- 
habited. 

Warrrit,  a  post  town  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44* 
6'  and  long.  4°  11',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Waitsfield  and  a  part  of  Faystou, 
easterly  by  Roxbury,  southerly  by  Gran- 
ville, and  westerly  by  Lincoln.  It  lies 
31  miles  southeast  frum  Burlington,  and 
16  southwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
chartered  October  20,  1789,  to  the  Hon. 
John  Throop  and  others,  containing  16,- 
660  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town* 
ship  was  commenced  about  the  year  1797, 
by  Samuel  Lard  and  Seth  Leavilt.  The 
town  was  organized  soon  after,  and  S. 
Lard  was  chosen  town  clerk.  Thomas 
Jerrells  was  the  first  representative.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists  and  Baptists.  Mad 
river  rises  in  Avery's  gore,  and  runs 
through  this  township  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection into  Waitsfield,  affording  a  num- 
ber of  good  mill  privileges.  This  town- 
ship lies  between  the  two  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mountains  at  the  place  where  the 
two  ranges  commence,  but  the  surface  is 
not  very  mountainous.  It  is  divided  into 
8  school  districts.  There  are  here  10 
saw  and  3  grist  mills,  3  stores  and  1  tav- 
ern. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  260; 
cattle,  1,349;  sheep,  7,084  ;  swine,  864  ; 
wheat,  bus.  1,711 ;  barley, 74  ;  oats,  7,286; 
rye,  265;  buckwheat,  2,018;  lnd.  corn, 
1,737;  potatoos,  44,081  ;  hay,  tons,  2,054  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  26,934 ;  wool,  14,667.  Popu- 
lation, 943. 

Warrex  Gore,  an  uninhabited  tract 
of  6,380  acres,  lying  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Essex  county,  and  belonging  to 
Warren,  is  bounded  north  by  Norton, 
east  by  Avery's  gore,  south  by  Morgan, 
and  west  by  Warner's  gore.  On  the  line 
between  this  gore  and  Norton  is  a  consid- 
erable pond,  the  waters  of  which  flow  to 
the  north  into  Masuippi  river  in  Canada. 

Washington,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Orange  county;  is  in  lat. 
44°  4'  and  long.  4°  35',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Orange,  east  by  Corinth,  south 
by  Chelsea,  and  west  by  Williamstown. 
It  lies  15  miles  southeast  from  Montpe- 
lier, and  43  north  from  Windsor.  It  was 
granted  November  6,  1780,  and  chartered 
to  Major  Elisha  Burton  and  others,  Oct 
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25,  17-1 ,  containing  23,040  acres.  The 
territory  embraced  in  this  township  was 
gran  tod  bj  New  York  by  the  name  of 
Kingland,  and  Kingland  was  constituted 
the  shire  town  of  Gloucester  county.  A 
town  plot  was  laid  out  into  village  lots 
near  the  centre,  and  a  log  jail  erected, 
which  gave  the  name  of  jail  branch  to  two 
streams  which  rise  here,  one  running  in- 
to Winooski  river,  and  the  other  into 
Wait's  river.  The  township  was  surveyed 
in  1 784,  and  the  settlement  commenced 
in  1785,  by  Daniel  Morse,  who  was  soon 
joined  by  his  brother  John  Morse.  A 
son  of  John  Morse  was  the  first  child 
born  here,  and  received,  in  consequence, 
50  acres  of  land  from  the  proprietors. 
The  town  was  organized  March  1,  1792, 
and  Jacob  Burton  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  first  represented  in  1794  by  Thad- 
deus  White.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Freewill  Baptists  and  Baptists.  The  for- 
mer are  the  most  numerous.  There  are 
two  meeting-houses,  one  in  the  north 
part,  completed  in  1823,  and  the  other,  in 
the  southwest  part,  built  in  1824.  Branch- 
es of  Winooski,  Wait's  and  White  river 
originate  in  this  township,  but  they  are 
small,  and  afford  few  mill  privileges. 
The  timber  is  principally  maple.  On  jail 
branch  of  Winooski  river  is  a  small  vil- 
lage, containing  several  stores,  shops  and 
mills.  The  town  contains  17  school  dis- 
tricts, 1  grist  and  7  saw  mills,  2  stores,  1 
tavern  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  328 ;  cattle,  2,002  ;  sheep,  7,359 ; 
ewine,  1,125  ;  wheat,  bus.  3,647 ;  barley, 
877;  oats,  11,100;  rye,  216;  buckwheat, 
1,831 ;  fnd.  corn,  2,838;  potatoes,  70,770; 
hay,  tons,  4,381  ;  sugar,  lbs.  27,595 ; 
wool,  10,836.    Population,  1,359. 

Washington  County  lies  principally 
between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  state.  It  is  situated  between  44?  1' 
and  44"  32'  north  lat.,  and  between  4°  10' 
and  4°  41'  east  long.,  being  about  34  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  31  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Ijamoille 
and  Caledonia  counties,  east  by  Caledo- 
nia county,  southeast  by  Orange  county, 
southwest  by  Addison  county,  and  west 
by  Chittenden  county-  It  waa  incorpo- 
rated November  1,  1810,  by  the  name  of 
Jefferson  county,  and  organized  Decem- 
ber I,  1811.  The  name  was  altered  to 
Washington  county  November  8,  1814. 
Montpelier,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  business.  The  su- 
preme court  sits  here  on  the  6th  Tuesday 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
county  court  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  April 


WATERS  LET. 


and  3d  in  November.  This  county  is 
very  uneven,  and  is  watered  by  Winooski 
river  and  its  numerous  branches.  In  the 
eastern  part  there  is  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent  granite.  West  of  this  the  rocks 
are  principally  argillaceous  slate,  quarts, 
chlorite  slate,  and  mica  slate.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  4,360;  cattle,  25,415; 
sheep,  110,872;  swine,  12,150;  wheat, 
bus.  44,1 10 ;  barley,  4,026 ;  oats,  200,294 ; 
rye,  5,763 ;  buckwheat,  23,066  ;  Indian 
corn,  63,108;  potatoes,  698,745  ;  hay, 
tons,  55,100;  sugar,  lbs.  451,348;  wool, 
159,724.    Population,  23,506. 

Watkrbcry,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern port  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat. 
44°  23'  and  long.  4»  17',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Stow,  east  by  Middlesex,  south 
by  Winooski  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Duxbury,  and  a  part  of  More  town, 
and  west  by  Bolton.  It  lies  12  milea 
northwesterly  from  Montpelier  and  24 
southeast  from  Burlington  ;  and  was  char- 
tered June  7,  1763,  containing  21,220 
acres.  In  June,  1784,  Mr.  James  Marsh 
moved  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wifa 
and  eight  children,  into  this  township 
from  Bath,  N.  H.,  and  took  possession  of 
a  surveyor's  cabin,  which  was  standing 
near  Winooski  river.  Mr.  Marsh  was  in- 
duced to  move  his  family  here  at  the 
time  he  did  by  the  promise  of  the  proprie- 
tors, that  several  other  families  should  be 
procured  to  move  into  the  town  in  the 
following  fall.  This  promise  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  for  nearly  a  year  this  soli- 
tary family  scarcely  saw  a  human  being 
but  themselves,  and,  for  more  than  two 
years,  their  nearest  neighbors  were  in 
Bolton,  7  miles  distant.  In  the  spring  of 
1785,  Hon.  Exra  Butler  visited  thia  town, 
and  spent  some  time  in  preparing  a  plsee 
of  residence.  In  September,  1786,  he 
moved  his  family  from  Weathersfield, 
Vt.  to  this  town.  In  1788,  Mr.  Caleb 
Munson  moved  into  the  town  with  his 
family,  and  soon  after  was  followed  by 
several  others.  The  town  was  organised 
March  31, 1790.  Hon.  Ezra  Butler  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Bliss 
the  first  representative.  About  the  year 
1800  a  revival  of  religion  commenced  in 
this  town,  and  continued  through  that  and 
a  part  of  the  following  year.  About  this 
time  a  Congregational,  a  Baptist  and  a 
Methodist  church  were  organized,  and 
Hon.  Ezra  Butler  was  ordained  Elder  of 
the  Baptist  church,  with  which  he  was 
connected  till  his  death.  In  1803  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Hovey  was  ordained  and 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  this  town.  He  was  dismissed 
about  four  years  after  his  settlement. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Warren  waa  settled 
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over  this  church  from  1836  to  1839.  The 
present  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Stone, 
was  settled  in  1839.  There  are  two  small 
but  pleasant  villages.  The  largest,  called 
WaUrbury  Street,  is  in  the  south  part  near 
Winooski  river,  and  contains  a  Congre- 

Sttional  meeting-house,  built  in  1834,  a 
lethodist  meeting-house,  built  in  1841,  a 
village  school-house,  a  tavern,  3  stores,  a 
post  office,  bearing  the  name  of  the  town, 
and  the  usual  variety  of  mechanics.  The 
other  village  is  nesr  the  centre  of  the 
township,  and  is  called  Waterbury  Centre. 
It  contains  a  post  office,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  village,  two  brick  meeting-houses, 
one  belonging  to  the  Baptists  and  the 
other  to  the  Methodists,  1  store,  Ac. 
There  is  much  level  land  in  this  town, 
and  where  the  surface  is  uneven,  the 
■wells  are  generally  so  gradual  as  to  pre. 
sent  little  or  no  obstacle  to  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  good,  being  in  general  dry 
and  warm.  The  intervale  on  Winooski 
river,  and  on  several  smaller  streams,  is 
not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  tiny  in  the 
state,  and  the  lands  in  every  part  of  the 
town  produce  in  a  manner  that  amply 
repays  the  labor  of  the  skilful  farmer. 
The  rocks  arc  principally  chlorite  and 
mica  slate  and  quartz,  the  former  con- 
taining sulphuretof  iron  and  solphuret  of 
copper.  The  timber  is  generally  hard 
wood,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of 
spruce  and  hemlock.  The  town  is  sepa- 
rated from  Duxbury  by  Winooski  river. 
Waterbury  river  runs  through  it  fromnorth 
to  south.  In  the  easterly  part  is  a  large 
brook,  called  Thatcher's  branch,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  Waterbury  river.  Those 
two  streams  afford  several  excellent  mill 
privileges,  most  of  which  are  now  occu- 
pied. Smaller  streams  are  numerous  in 
all  parts  of  the  township.  In  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  township  the  passage 
of  Winooski  river  through  a  considerable 
hill  is  reckoned  a  curiosity.  See  Winoo- 
ski river.  There  are  in  town  4  meeting- 
houses, 17  school  districts,  3  post  offices, 
4  stores,  1  tavern,  3  grist  and  10  saw 
mills,  3  tanneries,  1  clothing  works  and 
woollen  factory.  Statistics  of  1840.— 
Horses,  210 ;  cattle,  1,608 ;  sheep,  4,085 ; 
swine,  493;  wheat,  bus.  3,339;  barley, 
50;  oats,  11,775;  rye,  130;  buckwheat, 
3,100 ;  Indian  corn,  4,070 ;  potatoes,  31,- 
389 ;  hay,  tons,  3,337 ;  sugar,  lbs.  257*02 ; 
wool,  9,001-.    Population,  1,193. 

Waterbury  River  rises  in  Morris- 
town,  and  runs  south  through  the  west- 
ern part  of  Stow  and  Waterbury  into  Wi- 
nooski river.  In  Stow  it  receives  one 
considerable  tributary  from  the  east  which 
rises  in  Worcester,  and  two  from  the 
west  which  rise  in  Mtmtficld.  It 


ceives  several  tributaries  from  the  west, 
in  Waterbury,  which  originate  in  Bolton. 
The  whole  length  of  the  stream  is  about 
16  miles,  and  it  affords  a  number  of  good 
mill  privileges. 

WATRRroRD,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  coonty,  is  in  latT 
44*  36*  and  long.  5»  1\  and  is  bounded 
northeast  by  Concord,  southeast  by  Con- 
necticut river,  which  separates  it  from 
Lyman,  N.  H.,  southwest  by  Barnet,  and 
northwest  by  St.  Johnsbury.  It  lies  33 
miles  nearly  east  from  Montpelier  and  21 
north  from  Newbury.  It  was  granted 
November  7,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Ben- 
jamin Whipple  and  others,  November  8, 
1780,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
in  1787.  The  town  was  organised  May 
6,  1793,  and  Selah  Howe  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  The  name  was  altered  from 
Littleton  to  Waterford  in  1797.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists,  and 
Baptists.  The  Rev.  Asa  Carpenter  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
May  30,  1798,  and  dismissed  June  18, 
1816.  The  Rev.  Reuben  Mason  was  or- 
dained Oct.  80,  1819,  and  dismissed  in 
1835;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hall,  Sept.  28, 
1835,  and  is  the  present  minister.  The 
church  at  present  consists  of  about  120 
members.  There  are  three  meeting- 
houses ;  that  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  is  near  the  centre,  and  that  be- 
longing to  the  Freewill  Baptists  is  near 
the  line  between  this  township  and  St. 
Johnsbury.  The  number  of  deaths  in  this 
town  up  to  the  year  1814,  was  110,  aver- 
aging seven  per  year,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement.  The  Pas- 
sumpsic  river  runs  across  the  northwest 
corner,  and  Moose  river  just  touches  up- 
on this  township.  Stiles'  pond  is  in  the 
southeast  part,  and  covers  about  100 
acres.  The  fifteen  mile  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut are  partly  against  this  township. 
There  are  some  flats  along  the  river  here, 
but  they  are  narrow  and  not  overflown  at 
high  water.  The  surface  is  generally 
rough  and  stony,  and  the  timber  maple, 
beech,  birch,  spruce,  hemlock,  Ac.  In 
this  town  there  are  3  stores,  1  oil  mill, 
and  8  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840  — 
Horses,  466;  cattle,  3,573;  sheep,  7,341 ; 
swine,  1 ,363 ;  wheat,  bus.  3,750  ;  barley, 
239;  oats,  23,033;  rye,  438;  back  wheat, 
459;  Ind.  corn,  5,083;  potatoes,  64,265; 
hay,  tons,  5,015 ;  sugar,  lbs.  29,805 ; 
wool,  13,033.  Population,  1,388. 
Water  Qoechee  River.  See  Qua  Out- 
ckee  River. 

Watertii.lr,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in 
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lit.  44°  33',  and  is  bounded  north  by]  nations,  which  is  now  principally  occu- 


Bakerefield,  east  by  Belvidere  and  John-  pied  by  the  Baptists,  under  the  pastoral 
■on,  south  by  Cambridge,  and  west  by  care  ol  ru 


Fthe  Rev. Mr.  Lunt,  who  was  ordain- 
Fletcher.  It  was  chartered  Oct.  26, 1786, 1  ed  in  1841.  In  1825  the  Methodists  e rec- 
to James  Whitelaw,  James  Savage  and  ted  a  meeting  house  in  the  north  part  of 
William  Coit,  by  the  name  'of  Coit's  the  town,  and  in  1836  a  more  numerous 
Gore,  and  originally  contained  11,000  society  built  a  neat  chapel  of  brick  at 
acres.  It,  with  some  portions  of  the  ad-  Perkinsville.  In  1838  a  church  was  or- 
joining  towns,  was  incorporated  into  a  ganized  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town, 
town  by  the  name  of  Waterville,  Nov.  15,  Formed  mostly  of  members  from  the  cen- 
tre church,  which  has  erected  a  beautiful 


182-1.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1789.  The  first  mills  were 
erected  in  1796  and  1797,  by  John  John 


church.  Rev.  John  Dudley,  the 
pastor  of  this  chore 


Dudley,  the  ores 
h,  was  installed 


in 

son  for  Wm.  Coit.  It  is  watered  princi- 1 1841.  The  first  meeting  house,  situated 
pally  by  the  north  branch  of  Lamoille  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  built  by 
river,  which  affords  several  good  mill  a  land  tax,  and  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
privileges.  Along  this  stream  is  a  tract  March,  1821,  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  very  good  land.  Other  parts  are  some-  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  The  time 
what  mountainous  and  broken.  There  year  the  Congregational  society,  which 
are  here  6  school  districts,  1  grist,  3  saw  had  been  previously  organized*,  built  a 
and  2  fulling  mills,  1  woollen  factory  and  i  beautiful  brick  edifice  on  the  same  site. 
2  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1791, 
110;  cattle,  874;  sheep,  1,557;  Bwine,  there  were  more  than  70  cases  of  the  small 
270 ;  wheat,  bus.  697 ;  oats,  2,542 ;  rye, 
20 ;  Indian  corn,  1,104  ;  potatoes,  23,054  ; 
hay,  tons,  1,319;  sugar,  lbs.  11,020;  wool, 
3,118.    Population,  610. 

Wkathersfiei.d,  a  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat 


pox  here,  9  of  which  were  fatal.  Among 
those  who  sacrificed  their  time  and  mo- 
ney, and  were  indefatigable  in  ameliora- 
ting the  sufferings  of  their  neighbors,  may 
be  mentioned  Thomas  Prentiss,  Jorrph 
Hvhbnrd,  and  Samuel  Steele,  the  earliest 
43°  23'  and  long.  4°  30*,  and  is  bounded  'settlers  of  the  town,  now  dead.    Tbe  ep- 
north  by  Windsor,  east  by  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  south  by  Springfield,  and  west  by 
Cavendish  ana  Baltimore.    It  is  70  miles 
south  from  Montpelicr,and  21  south  from 
Woodstock.    It  was  chartered  to  Benja- 
min Allen  and  others,  Aug.  20,  1761,  and 


identic  of  1812  prevailed  extensively,  car- 
rying off  about  70  of  the  inhabitants.  Con- 


necticut river  washes  the 
of  this  town,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
are  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state. 
In  the  southeast  part  the  river  makes  a 
bend,   significantly  called  "the  Bow," 


contains  22,030  acres.  The  early  settlers  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ox-bow.  This 
of  this  town  emigrated  principally  from  !  encloses  several  hundred  acres  of  the 
Connecticut.  It  was  organized  in  March,  1  most  productive  land,  principally  owned 
1778.  Benoni  Tuttle  was  the  first  town  j  by  Hon  Wm.  Jarris,  late  United  States 
clerk,  and  Israel  Burlingame  its  first  rep-  Consul  at  Lisbon.  Mr.  J.  resides  upon 
resentative.  The  Rev.  James  Tread  way,  j  this  farm,  and  has  done  much  toward  im- 
of  the  Congregational  order,  its  first  min-  proving  the  quality  of  wool  throughout 


ister,  was  settled  by  the  town  in  1779, 
and  continued  their  pastor  until  1783. 


the  state.  H  is  flock  of  full  breed  merino 
s  probably  not  excelled  by  anv  in  Ver- 


Rev.  Dan  Foster  was  settled  in  1787,  and  !  mont.  Black  river  waters  the  western 
dismissed  in  171H).  Rev.  James  Converse  |  section  of  this  town,  affording  numerous 
was  ordained  Feb.  10,  1802,  and  remain,  i  privileges  for  mills  ;;nd  manufacturing  es- 
ed  their,  pastor  until  his  death,  Jan.  7th,  tahlishments.  Th»*  meadow*  upon  this 
1839.  Mr.  C.  was  eminently  useful,  and  j  river  are  rich  and  fertile.  The  remain- 
died  universally  beloved  and  lamented,  ing  part  of  the  town  is  undulating,  but 
During  his  successful  ministry,  there  !  fertile,  and  richly  rewards  the  labor  of 
were  several  extensive  revivals  of  religion  ,  the  husbandman.  Large  quantities  of 
in  town.  Rev.  Nelson  Bishop  wan  set-  pork,  beef,  butter  and  cheese  were  f«»r- 
tled  in  1840,  and  dismissed  in  March,  I  tnerly  furnished  for  the  Boston  market, 
1842.  In  1835  a  Congregational  church  j  by  the  enterprising  farmers,  but  of  late 
was  formed  at  Perkinsville,  in  the  west '  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  has 
part  of  the  town,  which  have  erected  a 'been  turned  more  to  wool  growing,  lor 
house  of  worship,  but  have  no  settled  ?  which  the  h'ujh  lands  are  admirably  fitted, 
minister.  Previous  to  this  a  neat  and  !  The  bed  of  Black  rivei,  for  a  considerable 
commodious  house  of  worship,  of  the  j  <lisl  inre,  i«s  a  *»l  d  mass  of  jrnems  and  nii- 
Golhic  style,  had  been  erected  here  l>\  '  oa  slate,  an  l  up  n  «  ri<  h  s  d-  .if  it  »r,-  r,,n 
the  united  efforts  of  different  denomi-  [  siderable  elevations  of  the 
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interspersed  with  lime  quarries.  Lime* 
stone  abounds  in  the  northwestern  part, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  lime  of  a 
superior  quality,  are  manufactured  annu- 
ally. There  are  alio  in  the  western  part 
localities  of»erpentine,lignifbrm  asbestos, 
tremolite,  and  crystalized  sulphuret  of 
iron,  which  are  often  visited  by  the  min- 
eralogist, who  is  richly  rewarded  for  his 
labor.  The  asbestos  is  of  a  very  superior 
.quality.  On  the  north,  between  this  town 
and  Windsor,  lies  Asculney  Mountain. 
Perkinsville,  situated  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  town,  derives  its  name 
from  a  Mr.  Perkins^*  capitalist  from  Bos- 
ton, who  in  1630  purchased  a  small  wool- 
len factory,  which  he  greatly  enlarged, 
thus  giving  an  impulse  to  the  business  of 
the  village,  and  attracting  the  attention 
of  other  capitalists  to  improve  the  favor- 
able advantages  afforded  by  the  rapids  in 
Black  river,  to  engage  in  toe  same  enter- 

)>rise.  In  1835  a  brick  edifice,  110  ft.  in 
cngth,  46  ft.  in  width,  and  4  stories  high, 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing cassimere  and  sattint-t.  In  this 
there  were  8  full  sets  of  machinery,  mov- 
ed by  a  wheel  26  feet  long  and  19  feet  in 
diameter.  When  in  full  operation,  this 
establishment  gave  employment  to  150 
hands,  and  manufactured  750  yards  of 
cloth  per  day.  In  November,  1830,  this 
expensive  building,  with  all  its  valuable 
contents,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Insu- 
rance, $81,000.  It  has  not  been  rebuilt. 
The  broad-cloth  mill,  purchased  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  is  still  in  operation.  There  is 
a  paint  and  printing-ink  establishment, 
where  is  manufactured  a  very  superior 
quality  of  engraving  ink,  also  a  Bobbin 
factory,  with  the  usual  mechanical  work 
carried  on  in  manufacturing  villages.  In 
the  spring  of  1841  an  academy  was  open- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Jt.  P.  Chase  and  S.  A.  Bullard.  It  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  number  of 
students  the  first  year  being  175.  The 
school  is  furnished  with  a  choice  set  of 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
There  are  three  other  small  villages  in 
town,  one  in  the  south  east  part,  called 
•♦the  Bow,"  one  in  the  northeast,  called 
"the  Corners,"  and  one  at  the  northwest, 
called  "  Greenbush."  At  each  of  these 
villages,  and  also  at  Perkinsville,  there  is 
a  post-office,  bearing  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage, except  the  one  at  the  Bete,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  town.  There  are 
in  town  J 2  school  districts,  each  furnish- 
ed with  a  neat  and  commodious  school- 
boose.  There  are  4  grist  and  9  saw  mills, 
4  woollen  factories,  6  stores,  5  taverns, 
and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  393;  cattle,  2,345 ;  sheep,  10,- 

Pr  m.  24 


|  756 ;  swine,  1,259 ;  wheat,  bus.  532 ;  bar- 
lev,  128;  oats,  6,418;  rye<  4,352;  buck- 
wheat, 927  ;  Ind.  corn,  14,204 ;  potatoes, 
58,498  ;  hay,  tons,  5,921 ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,- 
185;  wool,  30,120.    Population,  2,082. 

s.  r. 

Wrlls,  a  small  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
27'  and  long.  3*  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Poultney  and  a  part  of  Middletown, 
cast  by  a  part  of  Middletown  and  Tin* 
mouth,  south  by  Pawlet,  and  west  by 
Hampton,  N.  Y.  It  lies  40  miles  north 
from  Bennington,  65  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  13  Biuthwest  from  Rut- 
land. It  was  chartered  Sept.  15,  1761, 
to  Eliakim  Hall  and  others.  This  town- 
ship was  originally  6  miles  square,  but  a 
part  of  it  has  since  been  annexed  to  Poult- 
ney and  a  part  to  Middletown.  The  set- 
tlement was  commenced  by  Ogden  Mal- 
lary,  about  the  year  1768.  Daniel  and 
Samuel  Culver  came  into  town  in  1771. 
The  town  was  organised  March  9,  1773, 
and  John  Ward  was  first  town  clerk.  It 
was  first  represented  in  1778,  by  Daniel 
Culver.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Methodists,  Reformed  Methodists,  Epis- 
copalians, and  Universalists.  There  are 
three  houses  for  public  worship,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Methodists,  one  to  the 
Episcopalians,  and  a  union  house.  The 
Episcopal  church,  called  St. Paul's  church*, 
consists  of  24  communicants.  Their 
house  of  worship  was  erected  in  1840. 
There  is  no  settled  minister.  The  first 
sctUers  of  this  township  were  afflicted 
with  fever  and  ague,  but  the  town  has, 
for  many  years  past,  been  remarkably 
healthy.  Wells  pond,  called  also  lake 
Austin,  is  about  5  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  cov- 
ers upwards  of  2,000  acres.  About  one 
third  part  of  this  pond  lies  in  Poultney. 
The  outlet  of  this  pond  is  the  principal 
stream,  and  on  this  are  a  saw  mill,  a  grist 
mill,  one  clothier's  works,  and  machine- 
ry. There  is  one  other  stream,  on  which 
are  mills.  The  western  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  generally  level,  and  the  eastern 
part  is  mountainous  and  broken.  The 
soil  is  generally  good,  where  it  is  not  so 
uneven  as  to  preclude  the  nossibility  of 
cultivation.  There  is  a  small  village,  sit- 
uated near  the  south  end  of  the  pond,  call- 
ed the  cemsr,  which  contains  a  meeting- 
house, a  store,  a  tavern,  and  several  me- 
chanics' shops.  There  are  in  town  10 
school  districts,  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills, 
1  woollen  fsctory,  1  fulling  mill,  2  card- 
ing machines,  I  store,  1  tavern,  and  1  tan- 
nery. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  148  ; 
catthi,  1,019  ;  sheep,  4,283;  swine,  446  ; 
wheat,  bus.  742  ;  oats,  4,713  \  rye,  1,415; 
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buckwheat,  301 ;  Ind.  corn,  4,275  ;  pota- 
toes, 16,360 ;  hay,  tona,  2,261  ;  sugar, lbs. 
6,200;  wool,  8,752.    Population,  740. 

Wjclls  Rivkr,  haa  it*  source  in  Kettle 
pond,  which  lies  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Groton,  and  a  part  of  it  in  Marsh  fie  Id. 
It  runs  nearly  southeast  about  2  miles, 
and  falls  into  Long  Pond  in  Groton, 
which  is  about  2  miles  long  an<L-HK>  rods 
wide.  From  this  pond  it  continues  its 
southeasterly  course  half  a  mile,  and  falls 
into  another  pond,  which  is  about  half  a 
mile  long  and  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
It  then  runs  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  meets 
the  south  branch,  which  rises  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town,  and  runs 
nearly  east  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream  ;  it  then  runs  east  southeast  about 
a  mile,  and  receives  the  North  branch, 
which  haa  its  source  near  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  town.  Continuing  the  same 
course,  it  passes  through  the  northwest 
part  of  Ryegate  into  Newbury,  and  run. 
ning  near  the  line  between  Newbury  and 
Ryegate  about  4  miles,  falls  into  Connec- 
ticut river  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  Newbury.  This  is 
generally  a  rapid  stream,  furnishing  many 
excellent  mill  privileges,  on  which  mills 
are  erected.  At  Wells  River  village,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  arc  a  paper  mill,  a 
corn  mill,  a  saw  mill,  and  other  machine- 
ry. Wells  river  had  its  name  long  before 
any  settlement  was  made  in  Vermont, but 
we  have  not  ascertained  why  it  was  so 
called. 

Wznlock,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  47', 
and  is  bounded  northerly  by  Lewis  and 
Avery's  gore,  easterly  by  Brunswick, 
southerly  by  Ferdinand  and  Brighton,  and 
westerly  by  Morgan.  It  was  chartered 
Oct.  13,  1761,  and  lies  53  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier.  The  south  and  princi- 
pal branch  ofNulhegan  river,  rises  in  this 
township.  A  road  haa  been  opened  along 
this  stream  from  Connecticut  river  to  Or- 
leans county.  There  are  only  4  or  5  fam- 
ilies settled  in  this  township,  and  it  is  un- 
organized. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
6  ;  cattle,  41  ;  sheep,  37  ;  swine,  13  ; 
wheat,  bus.  60 ;  oats,  62  ;  rye,  10  ;  buck- 
wheat, 280  ;  Ind.  corn,  12 ;  potatoes,  950 ; 
hay,  tons,  76 ;  sugar,  lbs.  1,200 ;  wool,  65. 
Population,  28. 

Wkst  Fairlbk,  a  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  56'  and  long.  4°  46',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Bradford,  cast  by  Fair  lee,  south 
by  Thetford,  and  west  by  Vershire.  It  is 
situated  28  miles  southeast  from  Montpe- 
lier, and  35  northeasterly  from  Windsor. 
It  was  chartered  in  connexion  with  Fair- 
lee,  Sept.  9, 1761.   This  township  was 


set  off  from  Fsirlee  and  constituted  a 
township  by  the  name  of  West  Fairlee, 
Feb.  25,  1797.    This  town  was  organized 


immediately  after  it  was  setoff,  and  lion. 
Elisha  Thayer  was  first  town  clerk.  It 
was  first  represented  separately  from  Fair- 
lee  in  1823,  by  Samuel  Graves.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Tracy  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  here  and  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Thetford,  in  July,  1820.  He 
preached  at  the  meeting  house  here,  and 
at  Post  Mills  village,  in  Thetford,  alter- 
nately. Fairlee  lake  lies  partly  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  township,  and 
Ompompanooaue  river  runs  across  the 
southwest  corner.  The  surface  is  very 
uneven.  The  town  is  divided  into  seren 
school  districts,  and  contains  1  store,  1 
grist  and  4  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mil),  and 
1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
210;  cattle,  1,316  ;  sheep,  5,249;  swine, 
518  ;  wheat,  bus.  821 ;  barley,  90  ;  oats, 
6,938;  rye,  373  ;  buckwheat,  1,133;  Ind. 
corn,  3,758  ;  potatoes,  29,641 ;  hay,  tons, 
2,775;  sugar,  lbs.  12,622;  wool,  10,525. 
Population,  824. 

Wxs-rriELn,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44* 
52'  and  long.  4°  30',  and  ia  bounded  north 
by  Jay,  east  by  Troy,  south  by  Lowell, 
and  west  by  Montgomery.  It  lies  AH 
miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  44 
northeast  from  Burlington.  It  was  char- 
tered May  15, 1780,  to  Dan' 1  Owen  and  as- 
sociates, containing  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1799,  by 
Jesse  Olds,  a  Mr.  Hobhs,  and  others.  The 
town  was  organized  March  29,  1802,  and 
Jesse  Olds  was  first  town  clerk,  and  Me- 
dad  Hitchcock  first  representative.  There 
are  5  religious  societies,  the  Congrega- 
tional, formed  in  1819,  the  Methodist,  in 
1831,  the  Baptist,  in  1831,  the  Christian, 
in  1824,  and  the  Universalist,  in  1835. 
The  ministers  of  the  Congregational  ch. 
have  been,  Rev.  Silas  Lamb,  3  years  from 
1826 ;  Rev.  Wm.  Holmes,  3  years  from 
1832 ;  and  Rev.  Reuben  Mason,  since 
1838.  The  only  house  of  worship  was 
built  by  Dea.  Luther  Page,  for  the  Con- 
gregational society.  Missisco  river  runs 
about  4  miles,  through  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  township,  and  receives  here  3 
considerable  tributaries  which  afford  sev- 
eral mill  privileges.  The  eastern  part  of 
this  township  is  very  good  land,  but  the 
western  is  high  «nd  mountainous.  Ha- 
zen's  Notch  in  the  Green  Mountains  lies 
in  the  southwest  corner.  The  town  con- 
tains 4  school  districts,  a  small  meeting- 
house, 2,  stores,  and  5  saw  mills.  Statis- 
tics of  1840  — Horses,  106;  cattle,  6>*1 ; 
sheep,  1,823;  swine,  355:  wheat,  bush. 
917 ;  barley,  57 ;  oata,  3,484 ;  rye,  214  ; 
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buckwheat,  777  ;  Ind.  corn,  958 ;  pota- 
toes, 19,190  ;  hay,  tons,  1,221 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
11,375  ,  wool,  3,711.    Population,  370. 

WisTroRD,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44° 
36'  and  long.  4°  1',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Fairfax,  east  by  Underbill,  south  by 
Essex,  and  west  by  Miltoru  It  lies  13 
miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  and  32 
northwest  from  Montpelier,  and  was  char- 
tered Jane  8,  1763,  containing  23,040  a- 
cres.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
immediately  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
by  Hezekian  Parmelee  and  others.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  each 
of  which  have  a  meeting  house.  The 
Rev.  Simeon  Parmelee  was  settled  in 
September,  1809,  over  the  Congregation- 
al church,  and  continued  many  years. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Woodward  is  the  pres- 
ent minister.  The  only  stream  of  conse- 
quence in  the  township,  is  Brown's  river, 
which  runs  through  it  from  south  to 
north,  and  falls  into  Lamoille  river  in 
Fairfax.  The  surface  of  the  township 
iw  uneven,  but  it  contains  no  mountains. 
The  town  contains  11  school  districts,  1 
grist  and  8  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mill,  and 
4  stores.  Stmtutic*  of  IB40.— Ho 


l,  290 ; 

cattle,  1,235;  sheep,  7,196;  swine,  ?W7  ; 
wheat,  bus.  1,617;  barley,  25;  oats,  5,- 
569;  rye,  637;  buckwheat,  873  ;  Indian 
corn,  4,780 ;  potatoes,  45,317 ;  hay,  tons, 
4,456;  sugar,  lbs.  21,885;  wool,  13,636. 
Population,  1,352. 

West  Havek,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
96'  and  long.  3°  44',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Benson,  cast  by  Fair-Haven,  south  by 
Poultney  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  west  by  lake 
Charaplain.    This  township  was  set  off 
from  Fair-Haven  in  Oct.,  1792,  and  for 
its  early  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  account  of  that  township.    It  was  or- 
ganized immediately  after  the  division, 
and  William  Wyroan  was  the  first  town 
clerk.    The  Congregational  and  Baptist 
are  the  only  regular  churches.  The  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Hibbard  was  installed  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  this  township 
and  in  Whitehall  in  1822,  and  dismissed 
in  1829.    The  present  minister  is  Rev.  J. 
Gilbert,  and  the  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church  is  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Huntington.  In 
1787  Doct.  Simeon  Smith  moved  into 
this  town  from  Sharon,  Ct.    He  died  in 
1804,  having  accumulated  a  large  estate, 
£1,000  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
town  of  West  Haven,  which  was  to  be  let 
under  the  direction  of  the  select  men,  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  interest,  the  inter, 
est  to  be  paid  annually,  and  again  loaned. 


At  the  end  of  60  years,  a  certain  part  of 
the  money  accumulated  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  building  a  meeting  house,  set- 
tling a  minister,  erecting  school  houses, 
&.c.  The  epidemic  of  1812  and  13  was 
very  distressing  here,  and  destroyed  ma- 
ny valuable  lives.  Hubbard  ton  river  and 
Cogman's  creek  are  the  only  streams  of 
consequence,except  Poultney  river,which 
washes  a  part  of  the  southern  boundary. 
They  empty  into  East  Bay,  one  about  a 
mile,  and  the  other  about  two  miles  below 
the  head  of  the  bay.  Hubbardton  river 
has  three  considerable  falls  in  West  Ha- 
ven, on  which  mills  are  erected.  The 
soil  is  principally  clay,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  excellent  limestone.  There 
are  9  school  districts,  1  store,  1  grist  and 
3  saw  mills,  and  2  woollen  factories. 
Statistics  of  1840.—  Horses,  136;  cattle, 
878 ;  sheep,  8,029 ;  swine,  304  ;  wheat, 
bus.  1,196  ;  oats,  3,140  ;  rye,  940  ;  buck, 
wheat,  2W2;  Ind.  corn,  2,458;  potatoes, 
7,895  ;  hay,  tons,  2,578  ;  sugar,  lbs.  340  ; 
wool,  15,153.    Population,  774. 

Westminster,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  5  and  long.  4°  32',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Rockingham,  east  by  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  south  by  Putney,  and  west 
by  Brookline  and  Athens.  It  lies  37 
miles  northeast  from  Bennington,  and  82 
south  from  Montpelier.  This  township 
was  chartered  November  9,  1752  ;  and  as 
the  grants  which  had  been  made  of  the 
townships  of  Marlborough  and  Wilming- 
ton, anterior  to  that  date,  were  superseded 
by  their  new  charters,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  third,  in  point  of  time,  in  the 
state :  Bennington  and  Halifax  having 
preceded  it.  It  contains  25,000  acres. 
At  what  precise  time  the  settlement  com-  . 
menced,  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain. 
One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  thinks  it  to 
have  been  about  the  year  1741.  The  ear- 
liest permanent  settlers  came  from  North- 
field,  in  Massachusetts,  and  from  Ashford 
and  Middletown,  in  Connecticut ;  and 
were  soon  followed  by  others  from  the 
same  states.  The  pleasant  situation  of 
the  town,  and  its  proximity  to  the  fort 
maintained  by  the  New  Hampshire  gov- 
ernment in  what  is  now  called  Walpole, 
caused  the  settlement  to  proceed  with 
considerable  rapidity,  and  it  was,  at  an 
early  period,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
west  of  the  Connecticut.  A  jail  formerly 
stood  in  this  place,  and  a  court  house  in 
which  were  held  some  of  the  earliest 
courts  of  justice ;  and  when  Vermont 
subsequently  set  up  an  independent  juris- 
diction, several  sessions  of  the  legislature 
were  also  held  here.  It  was  here  that  the 
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famous  massacre  of  the  13th  of  March, 
1775,  took  place,  and  that  the  first  regu- 
lar measures  were  adopted  to  resist  by 
force  the  government  of  New  York  ;  and 
after  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Wind- 
ham, the  courts  were  held  alternately  at 
Westminster  and  Marlborough,  for  many 
years,  until  they  were  removed  to  New- 
lane.  For  many  years  afterwards  it  main- 
tained its  reputation  as  a  place  of  consid- 
erable business  and  trade  ;  but  has,  of 
late  years,  been  rather  stationary,  if  not 
•n  the  decline.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
township  of  land,  and  inhabited  by  a 
steady,  industrious,  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Westminster  is  divided,  by  law, 
into  two  parishes,  the  east  and  the  west. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  Rev.  Jegae  Goodell  settled 
in  the  east  parish  June  11,  1767,  who  left 
in  1769.  His  successors  have  been  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Bullen  from  1774  to  1785, 
and  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Sage  from  Oct. 
13,  1790  to  March  1,  1(338.  The  Rev. 
Calvin  R.  Batchelder  is  the  present  min- 
ister. Their  first  meeting  house  was 
erected  in  1770,  the  present  in  1835.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized  in 
•  the  west  parish  in  1799.    The  ministers 

have  been  the  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson 
from  Feb.  18,  18<M)  to  March  21),  184)4; 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Field  from  January  20, 
1807  to  April  1,  1835,  and  the  Rev.  Pres- 
ton Taylor  from  April  1,  1835  to  Nov.  6, 
1836.  The  Rev.  J.  Wellman,  the  pres. 
ent  minister,  was  settled  March  7,  1838. 
There  are  some  Baptists  and  Methodists, 
but  they  have  no  organized  societies. 
The  Rev.  and  venerable  S.  Sage  died 
here  in  Jan.  1841;  he  preached  his.r>0tn  an- 
niversary sermon  October,  18,  1840.  This 
town  has  had  its  share  of  men  whose 
names  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  history  of  the  state.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod Crean  Brush,  the  colonial  deputy 
secretary  of  New  York,  and  Ezra  Stiles, 
the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Stiles,  president  of 
Yale  College,  removed  to  this  place,  and 
entered  into  the  practice  of  the  law.  The 
former  left  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  died  a  short  time  after,  and 
the  latter  deceased  long  before  his  learned 
and  venerated  father.  Gen.  Stephen  R. 
Bradley,  whose  name  occurs  so  often  in 
all  the  important  transactions  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  state,  and  who 
is  better  known  abroad  as  a  senator  in 
Congress,  which  office  he  held  for  sixteen 
years,  was,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a 
resident  in  this  town ;  as  was  also  the 
Hon.  Lot  Hall,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme 
eourt,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1809. 
Hon.  Mark  Richards  and  Hon.  Win.  C. 


WERT  MOKE- 


Bradley,  late  members  of  Congress,  reside 
here.  The  principal  and  oldest  village  is 
delightfully  situated  in  the  east  parish, 
on  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  The 
main  street,  which  is  perfectly  level, 
crosses  a  table  of  land  about  one  mile  in 
diameter,  considerably  elevated  above  the 
river,  and  also  above  the  large  and  fertile 
meadows  by  which  it  is  approached  on 
the  north  and  south  ;  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  by  a  semi-circle  of  bills  which 
touch  the  river  about  two  miles  above 
and  below  the  village.  It  is  this  barrier 
which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place,  has,  by  turning  the 
water  courses  in  another  direction,  de- 
prived it  of  all  those  facilities  of  access, 
and  of  water  power,  which  have  so 
much  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
some  of  the  neighboring  villages.  Ths 
rocks  are  granite,  slate,  and  silicioue 
limestone.  There  are  in  town  14  school 
houses,  2  grist  and  8  saw  mills,  1  tannery 
and  store.  The  first  newspaper  in  Ver- 
mont was  printed  here.  ( See  pert  settmd, 
page  171.)  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
301 ;  cattle,  1,739 ;  sheep,  16,976 ;  swine, 
1,185;  wheat,  bush.  1,893;  barley,  479; 
oats,  19,649  ;  rye,  3,299  ;  bock- wheat, 
1,144  ;  Indian  corn,  12,498  ;  potatoes,  30,- 
267;  hay,  tons,  4,307;  sugar,  lbs.  28,670; 
wool,  31,382.    Population,  1,546. 

Westmore,  a  township  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44* 
45'  and  long.  4°  57*,  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly  by  Brighton  and  Charleston,  eas- 
terly by  Newark,  southerly  by  Sutton, 
and  westerly  by  Brownington.    It  lies 
43  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier,  was 
granted  November  7,  1780,  and  chartered 
to  Uriah  Seymour  and  others,  by  the 
name  of  Westlord,  August  17,  1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.    The  name  was  af- 
terwards altered    to  Westmore.  The 
township  was  surveyed  in  March,  1800, 
and  the  settlement  commenced  the  same 
spring.    The  settlement  was  abandon- 
ed during  the  war  of  1812,  but  resum- 
ed on  the  return  of  peace.    This  town 
ship  is  but  little   settled.    The  surface 
is  uneven,  and  mount  Hor,  Pisgah  and 
Pico  are  the  most  important  summits. 
Willoughby's  lake  lies  in  this  township, 
and  is  about  six  miles  in  length  and  one 
and  a  half  wide.    Its  waters  are  dischar- 
ged by  Willoughby's  river  into  Barton 
river.    8ome  of  the  head  branches  of 
Clyde  river  and  of  the  Passumpsic  new 
here.    Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  12  ; 
cattle,  37;  sheep,  62;  swine,  38;  wheal 
bush.  308;  barley,  108 ;  oats,  223;  rye,  55  ; 
buckwheat,  223  ;  Ind.  corn,  55 ;  potatoes, 
2,350;  hay,  tons,  92  ;  sugar,  lbs.  46  ;  wool, 
114.    Population,  122. 
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West  Ki vfr.    See  Wantasticook. 

W*stow,  a  post  town  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  Ut.  43" 
19'  and  long.  4°  14',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Mount  Holly  and  Ludlow,  east  by  An- 
dover.  south  by  Londonderry,  and  west 
by  Mount  Tabor  and  Landgrovc.  It 
lies  66  miles  south  from  Montpelier, 
and  22  southwest  from  Windsor.  This 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Andover.  It  was 
set  off  in  in  1790,  and  organized  March 
3, 1800.  Alvin  Simons  wbb  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representative. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Uni- 
▼ersalists.  A  meetinghouse,  owned  by 
the  several  denominations,  was  comple- 
ted here  in  1817.  Jeremiah  Blanchard  is 
the  moat  remarkable  instance  of  lon- 
gevity in  this  town.  The  epidemic  of 
1813  was  rery  distressing  here.  West 
river  passes  through  the  township  in  a 
southerly  direction,  affording  several  good 
mill  privileges.  On  the  bank  of  this  riv- 
er are  two  small  villages.  The  upper 
Tillage  is  near  the  centre,  and  Contains  2 
meetinghouses, 2 stores,  1  clothier's  works, 
1  carding  machine,  1  tannery,  and  I  black- 
smith. The  town  is  divided  into  12 
school  districts,  2  grist,  8  saw  and  1  ful- 
ling mill,  2  stores, 2  taverns  and  1  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  120  ;  cattle, 
1,596;  sheep,  3,111 ;  swine,  432 ;  wheat, 
bush.  1,159;  barley,  779;  oats,  5,453; 

Sp ,  302 ;  buck-wheat,  1,025 ;  Indian  corn, 
1  ;  potatoes ;  33,555 ;  hay,  tons,  2,776 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,455  ;  wool,  6,858.  Popula- 
tion, 1,032. 

Wsybridge,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  1st.  44°  2' 
»nd  long.  4°  50',  and  is  bounded  north 
and  east  by  Otter  creek,  which  separates 
it  from  New  Haven  and  Middlebury,  south 
by  Cornwall,  and  west  by  Bridport  and 
Addison.  It  lies  80  miles  north  from 
Bennington,  and  30  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  was  chartered  November  3, 1761 , 
containing  8261  seres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  about  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war  by  David  Stow  and 
John  Sanford,  but  the  settlers  were'  soon 
after  dispersed  or  made  prisoners  by  the 
enemy.  The  settlement  was  recommen- 
ced on  the  return  of  peace.  .  The  first 
settlers  were  mostly  from  Massachusetts. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists,Baptists,  Methodists  and  a  few 
Friends.  The  Congregational  church 
was  organized  June  20,  1794.  The  Rev. 
Jonathan  Hovey  was  settled  over  it  Feb. 
10,  1806  to  Dec.  9,  1816;  the  Rev.  Eli 
Moody  from  Aug,  12,  1818  to  Dec.  9, 
1823 ;  the  Rev.  Harvey  Smith  from  March 
8,1825  to  April  22,  1828  and  the  Rev. 


Jonathan  Lee  from  July  2d  1834  to  May 
24,  1837.  This  society  erected  a  house 
for  worship  about  the  year  1802. 
Otter  creek  is  the  most  important 
stream,  and  in  it  are  here  several 
falls  which  furnish  fine  mill  privileges. 
Lemonfair  river  is  a  sluggish  stream 
which  runs  through  the  western  part  of 
the  township  into  Otter  creek.  Snake 
mountain  lies  mostly  in  the  western  part 
of  the  township.  Near  the  paper  mill  is 
found  earthy  asbestus  between  layers  of 
limestone  which  is  the  common  rock  in 
this  township.  A  few  years  since  a  con- 
siderable body  of  land  here  slid  into  Otter 
creek,  which  completely  stopped  the  wa- 
ter for  some  time,  leaving  the  channel 
bare  below,  and  altering  materially  the 
course  of  the  stream,  when  it  again  com- 
menced flowing.  At  one  of  the  falls  on 
Otter  creek  is  a  small  village  containing 
1  store,  1  tavern,  a  woolen  factory.  Ac. 
There  are  in  town,  6  school  districts, 
3  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1  paper  mill  9 
fulling  mills,  1  woolen  factory,  3  stores. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  154  ;  cattle, 
1,595 ;  sheep,  10,021  ;  swine,  492  ;  wheat, 
bush.  717;  barley,  16;  oats,  4,451;  rye, 
508;  buck-wheat,  168;  Indian  corn,  4,- 
808  ;  potatoes,  14,215;  hay,  tons,  3,851 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  896  ;  wool,  28,989.  Popula- 
tion, 797. 

Whkklock,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  1st*  44" 
33'  and  long.  4°  50',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Sheffield,  east  by  Lyndon,  south  by 
Danville,  and  west  by  Greensborough. 
It  lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier, 
was  granted  and  chartered  to  the  president 
and  trustees  of  Dsrtmouth  college  and 
Moore's  charity  school,  June  14,  1785, 
containing  23,040  acres.  It  was  nsmed 
Wheelock  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Whee- 
lock,  who  wss  at  that  time  president  of 
Dartmouth  college,  A  considerable  part 
of  the  lands  are  held  by  lease.  Jos.  Page 
commenced  the  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship, in  1790.  He  was  joined  the  next 
year  by  Abraham  Morrill,  from  Danville, 
and  also  by  Dudley  Swasey.  The  town 
was  organized  March  29, 1792.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  is  the  most  numerous  religious 
sect.  A  meeting  house  was  erected  here 
about  the  year  1798.  The  streams  in  this 
township  are  all  small,  but  they  afford  se- 
veral good  mill  privileges.  There  are 
two  ponds.  One,  in  the  western  part, 
covers  about  100  acres,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Lamoille.  On  the  outlet 
is  one  saw  mill.  The  other  is  in  the  east* 
era  part,  covers  about  50  acres,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Passumpsic. 
The  eastern  range  of  the  Green  Moan- 
through  the  western  part  of 
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the  township,  and  i«  here  called  Wheo- 
lock  mountain.  In  the  eastern  part  are 
many  good  farms,  but  the  land  in  the  wes- 
tern part  is  cold  and  stony,  and  but  little 
of  it  under  improTement.  The  county 
road  from  Danville  to  Stanstead  in  Cana- 
da, passes  through  the  eastern  part.  There 
are  in  town  12  school  districts,  three  saw, 
one  grist,  and  one  fulling  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, and  one  store.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  964  ;  cattle,  1,472;  sheep,  4,767  ; 
swine,  1,007;  wheat,  bu.  1,967;  barley, 
903;  oats,  11,070;  rye,  26;  buckwheat, 
1,100  ;  Ind.corn.  1,100  ;  potatoes,  67,020; 
hay,  tons,  3,334 ;  sugar,  lbs.  32,160 ;  wool, 
8,2i$7.    Population,  881. 

Whktstoue  Bkook,  is  a  small  mill 
stream,  which  rises  in  Marlborough  and 
runs  nearly  east  through  Brattleborough 
into  Connecticut  river.  It  affords  a  con- 
siderable number  of  good  mill  privileges. 

White  Creek  is  formed  in  Rupert  by 
the  union  of  a  number  of  small  branches, 
and,  takings  southwesterly  course, unites 
with  the  Battenkill  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, New  York. 

White  River  rises  in  Granville,  and, 
running  a  southeasterly  course  through 
the  northeast  corner  of  Hancock,  the  south 
west  part  of  Rochester,  and  the  northeast 
corner  of  Pittsfield,  enters  Stock  bridge. 
It  then  turns  to  the  northeast,  and,  after 
running  through  the  southeast  corner  of 
Bethel  into  Royal  ton,  bears  to  the  south- 
east through  Sharon  and  Hartford,  and 
falls  into  Connecticut  river  about  five 
miles  above  the  month  of  Otta  Quecbee 
river.    From  Granville  this  river  runs 
slowly  through  a  narrow  tract  of  intervale 
till  it  arrives  at  the  eastern  part  of  Stock- 
bridge,  after  which  the  current  is  very 
rapid  till  it  reaches  Bethel  village.  From 
Bethel  to  its  mouth  the  channel  of  the  ri- 
ver ia  from  16  to  18  rods  in  width,  and  the 
current  generally  rapid,  and  the  water 
shallow.    On  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Otta  Quechee  river,  White  river  receives 
no  large  tributaries  from  the  south.  Broad 
brook  and  Locust  creek  are  the  most  im- 
portant.   From  the  north  it  receives  three 
large  branches,  called  the  first,  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third  branch.    The  first 
branch  rises  in  Washington  nesrthe  head 
branches  of  Wait's  and  W  inoonki  river  and, 
running  through  Chelsea  and  Tunbridge, 
unites  with  White  river  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Royalton.    The  second  branch  ri- 
ses in  Williamstown  in  conjunction  with 
Steven's  branch  of  Winooski  river,  and 
running  southerly  through  Brook  field  and 
Randolph,  enters  White  river  a  little  west 
of  the  centre  of  Royalton.    This  stream 
runs  with  a  gentle  current  through  a  nar- 
row tract  of  fine  intervale.   The  third 


I  branch  originates  in  Roxbury,  runs  thro' 
the  corner  of  Granville,  through  Brain- 
tree  and  the  corner  of  Randolph,  and  joins 
White  river  at  Bethel  village.  Each  of 
these  streams  is  about  20  miles  in  length, 
I  and  on  each  are  several  very  good  mill 
privileges,  particularly  on  the  latter,  at 
Bethel  village.  White  river  is  the  largest 
stream  in  Vermont  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  mountains.  Its  length  is  about  56 
miles,  and  it  waters  about  6*0  square 
miles.  This  stream  was  known  by  the 
name  of  White  river  long  before  any  set- 
tlements were  mnde  in  Vermont. 

Whitiko,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43*  51*  and 
long.  3°  53',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Cornwall,  east  by  Otter  creek,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Leicester  and  Salisbury, 
south  by  Sudbury,  and  west  by  Orwell 
and  Sliorehsm.    It  lies  40  miles  south- 
west from  Montpelier,  and  42  south  from 
Burlington.    It  was  chartered  A  a  gust  6, 
1763,  to  Col.  John  Whiting,  of  W rent- 
ham,  Mass.,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name,  and  contains  about  9,000  acres. — 
John  Wilson,  from  the  same  township, 
erected  the  first  house  in  this  township  ia 
1772,  and  in  June  1773,  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Bolster  moved  into  it.    In  1774, 
Mr.  Wilson's  and  several  other  families 
moved  here.    During  the  revolution  the 
settlement  was  abandoned,  but  was  re- 
commenced immediately  upon  its  close, 
by  those  persons  who  had  been  driven  off, 
and  by  others.    Among  the  first  settlers 
were  a  Mr.  Marshall,  Gideon  Walker,  Jo- 
seph Williams,  Daniel  Washburn,  Joel 
Foster,  8amuel  Beach,  Ezra  Allen,  Jehiel 
Hull,  Henry  Wiswell,  and  Benjamin  An- 
drus.    The  town  was  organized  in  March 
1785,  and  John  Wilson  was  fint  town 
clerk.    In  1786,  Ebeneser  Wheelock  was 
chosen  delegate  to  the  convention  for  re- 
vising the  constitution,  and  Samuel  Beach 
was  appointed  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1788.    The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  and  Universalis!*.  El- 
der David  Rathbun  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church  in  June,  1600,  and  conttn- 
ded  three  or  four  years.    After  this,  the 
Rev.  John  Ransom  preached  here  alxmt 
two  years.    In  January  1810  the  Rev. 
Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  the  Con- 
gregational church,  and  continued  about 
three  years.    From  1821  Elder  Joseph  W. 
Sawyer  was  hired  by  the  Baptist  and  Con- 
gregational societies  for  several  years,  and 
the  two  societies  united  in  1809  in  erect* 
ing  a  meeting  house,  which  was  the  next 
year  consumed  by  fire,  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Other  houses 
have  since  been  erected.    The  dysentery 
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prevailed  here  in  1803,  and  the  epidemic 
of  1812  and  13  was  very  mortal.  One 
person  has  lived  in  this  town  to  be  100 
years  of  age.    Otter  creek  woters  the  I 
eastern  border  of  the  township  but  affords 
no  mill  privileges.  A  saw  mill,  on  a  small 
stream,  is  the  only  mill  in  town.    Otter  j 
creek,till  lately,  afforded  no  valuable  fish. 
In  the  spring  of  1619,  Mr.  Levi  Walker, 
of  Whiting,  proposed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  and  the  neighboring'  towns  alone; 
the  creek  to  transfer  fish  from  the  lake 
into  the  creek  above  Middlebury  falls. 
The  plan  was  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  fish  have  since  multiplied  exceeding- 
ly.   In  1823  not  less  than  500  pounds  of 
excellent  pickerel  were  taken  from  the 
creek  in  the  distance  of  two  miles.  Along  [ 
the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  near  Ot- 
ter creek,  is  a  swamp,  which  covers  2  or 
3000  acres.    It  affords  an  abundance  of 
excellent  cedar,  pine,  ash,  dko.   The  soil 
is  generally  of  the  marly  kind,  and  pro- 
duces good  grass  and  grain.    In  1810  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Remmele  had  a  field  of  five 
acres  of  wheat  which  averaged  50  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  Mr.  Benajah  Justin  for 
several  years  raised  an  annual  crop  of 
corn  which  averaged  100  bushels  to  the 
acre.   The  stage  road  from  Burlington  to 
Albany  posses  through  the  centre  of  the 
township.    The  town  is  divided  into  five 
school  districts,  with  a  school  house  in 
each.    Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  181 ; 
cattle,  807;  sheep,  10,323;  swine,  390; 
wheat,  bu.  1,232  ,  barley,  136;  oats,  2,- 
600;  rye,  236;  buckwheat,  71  ;  Indcorn, 
j*V25£ ;  potatoes,  7,150 ;  bay,  tons,  2,837; 
■ugssr,  lbs.  1,590;  wool,  27,168.  Popula- 
660. 

WHiTiffQHAM,a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
1st.  42°  47',  and  long.  4°  9',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Wilmington,  east  by  Hali- 
fax, south  by  Heath  and  Rowe,  Mass., 
and  west  by  Reedsborough.  It  lies  18 
miles  southeast  from  Bennington,  and  20 
northwest  from  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and 
contains  23,404  acres.  The  settlement 
was  com  me  need  in  1770,  by  a  Mr.  Bratlin 
and  Silas  Hamlinton.  In  1773,  Messrs. 
Angel,  Gustin,  Nelson,  Lam ph ire,  and 
Pike,  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  moved  their  families  here. 
The  town  was  organised  March  23, 17*0, 
and  Eliphalet  Hyde  was  first  town  clerk. 
Si  Ian  Hamlinton  was  the  first  justice  of 

rteace,  and  first  representative.  The  re- 
igioaa  denominations  are  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Uni  versalista,  and  Congregutional- 
ists.  There  have  been  several  instances 
of  longevity.  Mr  Benj.  Cook  died  here 
in  lt*32,  aged  106  years.  His  health  and  j 
strength  held  out  remarkably,  and  he  eel*  f 


r bra ted  his  hundredth  birth  day  by  ma* 
king  a  pair  of  shoes,  without  spectacles* 
In  1793  the  canker  rash  was  very  mortal* 
and  carried  off  one  fourth  of  the  children 
in  town.  The  typhus  fever  prevailed  in 
1801,  and  was  fatal  to  more  than  40  adult 
persons.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  of 
this  township  had  numerous  families  of 
children.  Mr.  Pike  had  28  children,  10 
by  his  first  wife,  and  18  by  two  others. 
Most  of  these  lived  to  a  mature  age,  and 
19  of  them  were  alive  a  few  years  since, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  25  years  old. 
Dec  rfield  river  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  township,  along  the  western 
part,  fertilizing  some  handsome  tracts  of 
meadow.  There  are  many  other  smaller 
streams  in  different  parts.  There  are  two 
natural  ponds.  Saicdawda  pond  is  so 
called  from  an  Indian  of  that  name  who 
formerly  lived  near  it,  and  was  afterwards 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  going 
down  Deerfield  river.  This  pond  has 
been  gradually  decreasing  for  50  years 
past,  by  land  forming  over  the  water, 
which,  to  the  extent  of  70  or  80  acres, 
rises  and  falls  with  the  waters  of  the 
pond.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  un- 
even, but  tbe  soil  is  generally  good,  and 
is  timbered  with  maple,  beech,  birch,  ash, 
spruce  and  hemlock.  A  mineral  spring 
was  discovered  here  in  1822,  which  was 
analyzed  by  Doct.  Wilson,  and  found  to 
contain  the  following  ingredients,  viz: 
muriate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  muri- 
ate of  magnesia,  carbonate  and  per-oxvde 
of  iron,  alumina  with  an  acid  trace.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  specific  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, scrofulous  humours,  dropsy,  gravel 
chronic  ulcers,  liver  complaint,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  diseases.  The  western  part 
of  the  township  abounds  with  limestone, 
which  is  burnt  extensively  into  lime. — 
The  town  contains  a  well  finished  meet- 
ing house,  50  by  55  feet  on  the  ground, 
fourteen  school  districts,  two  grist  mills 
nine  saw  mills,  two  fulling  mills,  five 
stores,  one  tavern,  and  one  tannery.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.— Horses,  267 ;  cattle,  2,- 
710;  sheep,  3,997;  swine,  989;  wheat, 
bu.  1,154  ;  barley,  375 ;  oats,  5,137 ;  rye, 
822 ;  buckwheat,  1 ,044  ;  Ind.  corn,  3^70 ; 
potatoes,  43,978  ;  hay,  tons.  4,999  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  30,389;  wool,  6,809.  Population, 
1,391. 

Witn  Baxscn  originates  in  Eden,  runs 
through  the  western  part  of  Craftsbury, 
and  unites  with  the  river  Lamoille  in 

Wolcott. 

Wti.uxRSBOROH.  Name  altered  to  Barre, 
October  19,  1793.    See  Barre. 

Williams'  Rivxr  is  formed  in  Ches* 
ter,  by  the  union  of  three  considerable 
branches,  which  originate  in  small  streams 
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in  the  townships  of  Ludlow,  Andover, 
Windham  and  Grafton.  These  three 
branches  unite  about  a  mile  and  a  hall"  to 
the  southeast  of  the  two  villages  in  Ches- 
ter, and  their  united  waters,  after  running 
15  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  fall 
into  Connecticut  river  in  Rockingham, 
three  miles  above  Bellows  Falls.  Along 
this  river  is  some  tine  intervale,  and  it 
aifords  several  good  mill  privileges.  Wil- 
liams' river  derives  its  name  from  the 
celebrated  Rev.  John  Williams,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Indians  at  Decrficld,  Mass., 
in  J 704,  and  who,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
stream,  preached  a  sermon  to  his  fellow 
captives. 

William  stow  n,  a  post  town  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Orange  county,  is 
in  lat  44*  6'  and  long.  4°  28',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Barre,  east  by  Wash- 
ington, south  by  Brookfield,  and  west  by 
Northfield.  It  lies  11  miles  southeasterly 
from  Montpelier,  and  45  northwesterly 
from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 6,  1780,  and  chartered  August  9, 1781, 
to  Samuel  Clark  and  others,  containing 
23,040  acres.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  in  June,  1784, 
by  Hon.  Elijah  Paine,  John  Paine,  John 
Smith,  Joseph  Crane,  and  Josiah  Lyman. 
Penuel  Deming  moved  his  family  here  in 
February,  1785,  and  this  was  the  first 
family  in  town.  Hon.  Cornelius  Lynde 
moved  here  in  1786.    The  town  was  or- 

Eanizcd  September  4,  1787.  Cornelius 
.ynde  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Eli- 
jah Paine  the  first  representative.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Freewill 
Baptists,  and  Universalists.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  in  1705, 
and  now  has  00  members.  The  ministers 
of  this  church  have  been  the  Revs.  Jesse 
Olds,  Nathan  Waldo,  Benton  Pixie y ,  Joel 
Davis  and  Andrew  Royce.  The  Rev.  J. 
Davis  is  the  present  minister.  Their 
meeting  house  was  built  in  1812.  The 
Baptist  church  consists  of  90  members. 
The  Rev.  Friend  Blood  is  their  present 
minister.  They  built  a  new  meeting 
house  in  1839.  The  Methodist  church 
consists  of  152  members,  and  has  a  con- 
venient chapel.  The  Universalists  built 
a  meetinghouse  in  1335, and  the  Freewill 
Baptists  one  in  1841.  Rev.  Lester  War- 
ren is  minister  of  the  former,  and  Rev. 
Joshua  Tucker  of  the  latter.  In  August, 
1839,  a  store  was  burnt  in  this  town,  with 
all  its  contents,  by  the  spontaneous  igni- 
tion and  explosion  of  a  hogshead  of  N.  E. 
rum.  The  hogshead  was  about  half  full, 
50  per  cent,  above  proof.  It  exploded 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
store  was  so  quickly  enveloped  in  flames 


that  the  people  within  had  barely  time  to 
escape  with  their  live*.  There  had  been 
no  fire  in  the  store  during  the  day,  and 
the  cause  of  the  ignition  was  not  ascer- 
tained. This  township  lies  on  the  height 
of  lands  between  VVinooaki  and  White 
rivers,  and  contains  no  large  streams. 
A  brook,  which  here  runs  down  a  steep 
hill  towards  the  west,  divides  naturally, 
and  while  one  part  runs  to  the  north, 
forming  Steven's  branch  of  Winooski 
river,  the  other  runs  to  the  south,  forming 
the  second  branch  of  White  river.  The 
turnpike  from  Royalton  to  Montpelier 
passes  along  these  streams,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Road,  on  account 
of  the  deep  ravine  through  which  it  pass- 
es in  this  township,  near  the  head  of  the 
second  branch.  The  hills  here,  upon 
each  side  of  the  branch,  are  very  high  and 
abrupt,  and  approach  so  near  each  other 
as  hardly  to  leave  space  for  a  road  be- 
tween them.  In  this  ravine  a  medicinal 
spring  has  recently  been  discovered  which 
is  thought  to  be  equal  to  that  at  Claren- 
don. This  township  is  timbered  princi- 
pally with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grass.  There 
is  a  small  but  pleasant  village  nesr  the 
centre  of  the  township,  containing  2  or  3 
meeting  houses,  2  store*,  1  tavern,  1  tan- 
nery, several  mills  and  mechanics'  shops, 
and  about  35  dwelling  houses.  There 
are  in  town  17  school  districts  and  16 
school  houses,  1  grist,  1  clover,  1  fulling 
and  8  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  474  ;  cattle,  2,909  ;  sheep,  1 1 ,133 ; 
swine,  1,960;  wheat,  bush.  3,712;  barlev, 
232  ;  oats,  26,530;  rye,  518;  buckwheat, 
3,927;  Indian  corn,  4,528  ;  potatoes,  85,- 
066  ;  hay,  tons,  5,459 ;  sugar,  lbs.  33,451 ; 
wool,  20,555.    Population,  ],<>- 

WiLLisTOR,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44* 
25'  and  long.  3 3  58', and  is  bounded  north 
by  Winooski  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Essex,  east  by  Jericho  and  Rich- 
mond, south  by  St.  George,  and  west  by 
Muddy  brook,  which  separates  it  from 
Burlington.  It  lies  27  miles  northwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  was  chartered  June 
7,  1763.  It  was  called  Williston  in  honor 
of  Samuel  Willis,  one  of  the  grantees. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced in  May,  1774,  by  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, who  was  joined  in  1776,  by  Eliha 
Allen,  Abijah  Pratt,  John  Cbamberlio 
and  Jonathan  SpafTord.  These  families 
had,  however,  but  just  arrived,  when  the 
enemy  advanced  from  Canada,  and  all  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  the  country 
were  abandoned  John  Chamberlain  was 
attacked  in  his  house  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  hired  man  and  a  ehild  were  killed  by 
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them.    The  settle ra  returned  after  the 
war,  and  in  1786  the  town  wu  organised. 
Robert  Donnelly  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  Jonathan  Spafford  the  first  represen- 
tative.  The  religions  denominations  are 
Congregationalism,  Baptists,  and  Metho- 
dists.   Rev.  Aaron  Collins  was  settled 
over  the  Congregational  church  January 
29,  1800,  and  dismissed  in  1803;  Rev. 
James  Johnson  was  settled  in  October, 
1818,  and  dismissed  in  October,  1823; 
Rev.  Josiah  F.  Goodhue  was  settled  from 
May,  1824,  to  1833 ;  Rev.  Jonathan  Hurl- 
but  from  1834  to  1838,  and  Rev.  Simeon 
«     Parmelee  since  1838.  Their  first  meeting 
house,  built  in  1797,  was  taken  down  a 
few  years  ago,  and  a  beautiful  new  one 
of  brick,  40  feet  by  60,  erected.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  a  town  house, 
of  brick,  30  feet  by  42,  and  an  academy, 
of  wood,  26  by  36,  and  two  stories  high. 
Mrs.  Susannah  Hart  died  here  in  JS:WL 
aged  104  yean,  Mrs.  Susannah  Wells, 
about  1811,  aged  104,  and  Mrs.  Rachel 
Mann,  aged  96.    Mrs.  Adocia  Thatcher, 
a  daughter  of  the  latter,  is  now  living 
here,  aged  92,  but  she  has  not  walked  for 
45  years.    She  has  a  sinter  in  Stockholm, 
N.  Y.,  100  years  old,  who  formerly  resi- 
ded here.    There  are  7  persons  now  liv- 
ing here  who  are  over  84  years  old,  and 
30  who  are  over  70.    Gov.  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden died  here  Aug.  25,  1797.  (See 
part  second,  p.  8%-J    Williston  is  a  very 
fine  farming  township.    The  surface  is 
diversified,  but  not  mountainous.  The 
soi  1  is  a  rich  loam,  of  a  black  or  yellow 
color,  and  produces  abundant  crops.  Wi- 
nooski  river  washes  the  border  of  this 
township,  and  there  are  within  it  some 
small  streams,  on  which  mills  have  been 
erected,  but  there  are  only  two  which  can 
be  called  good  mill  privileges.  Williston 
contains  9  school  districts,  6  saw  mills, 
4  stores,  2  taverns,  and  2  tanneries.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840. -Hones,  421  ;  cattle,  2,054 ; 
sheep,   13,036;  swine,  1,465;  wheat, 
bush.  2,726;  barley,  40;  oats,  19,970; 
rye,  2,064;  buckwheat,  406;  Ind.  corn, 
7,526 ;  potatoes,  42,529 ;  hay,  tons,  4,!>26  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,167;  wool,  23,138.  Popu- 
lation, 1,554. 

Willooghbv's  Lake.  See  Wrstmore. 
Willodohby's  River  issues  from  Wil- 
loughby's  lake  in  Westmore,  runs  through 
the  south  part  of  Brownington,  and  unites 
with  Barton  river  in  the  north  part  of 
Barton. 

WiLMt novo*,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  1st. 
42®  52'  and  long.  4»  9',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Dover  and  a  part  of  Somerset, 
oas#  by  Marlborough,  south %y  Whiting- 
foam,  sold  west  by  Scarsburgh.    It  lies 
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17  miles  east  from  Bennington,  and  46 
southwest  from  Windsor.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  before  the  revolu- 
tionary war  by  emigrants  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  but  the  settlement 
was,  for  several  years,  retarded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  township  having  been  twice) 
chartered  by  New-Hampshire,  to  different 
proprietors,  first  by  the  name  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Dra- 
per. The  first  charter  was  dated  April 
25, 1751,  snd  the  second  June  17,  1763. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized here  in  1 780  and  has  had  the  follow- 
iug  ministers,  Rev.  Winslow  Packard 
from  July  3, 1781  to  Oct.  12, 1784 ;  Rev. 
Jonas  Hatch  from  March  7,  1787  to  Feb. 
18,  1791 ;  Rev.  E.  Fairbanks  from  Sept 
11, 1793  to  Jan.  3, 1800 ;  Rev.  Alvan  To- 
bey  from  Sept.  1803  to  Oct.  18, 1810 ;  Rev. 
Wm.  B.  Stow  from  July,  1812  to  Oct.  19, 
1814  ;  Rev.  Joel  Wright  from  Oct.  28, 
1829  to  Jan.  2d,  1834 ;  and  Rev.  Geo.  But- 
terfield  the  present  minister  settled  June 
5, 1839.  The  other  denominations  are 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Universalists. 
The  Rev.  Mansfield  Bruce  is  minister  of 
the  Baptist  church.  The  east  snd  west 
branch  ofDeerfield  river  unite  in  this  town- 
ship,and  there  are  two  other  considerable 
streams  called  Beaver  and  Cold  brook. 
There  is  one  large  natural  pond,  called 
Ray's  pond,  on  the  outlet  or  which  is  a 
grist  mill.  There  is  also  a  grist  mill 
on  a  branch  ofDeerfield  river.  There 
are  in  town  12  school  districts  and  school- 
houses,  2  grist,  8  saw  and  1  fulling  mill, 
1  carding  machine,  I  trip-hammer,  2 #  tav- 
erns, 4  stores  and  2  tanneries.  Statistics 

of  1840.  Horses,  253;  cattle,  3,044; 

sheep,  2,920;  swine,  1,133;  wheat, bush. 
1,152;  oats,  8,962;  rye,  895 ;  buckwheat, 
737  ;  Indian  corn,  1,618;  potatoes,  66,- 
110  ;  hay,  tons,  4,991 ;  sugar,  lbs.  81 ,159; 
wool,  5,419.    Population,  1,296. 

Windham,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  43«  IT  and  long.  4°  19',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Andover,  east  by  Grafton, 
south  by  Jamacia,  and  west  by  London- 
derry. It  lies  31  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington,  and  25  southwest  from  Wind- 
sor. This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Londonderry.  It  was  set  off,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  gore  of  land  called 
Mack's  Leg,  was  constituted  a  separate 
township  by  the  name  of  Windham. 
Among  the  first  settlers  of  this  township 
were  Edward  Aiken,  James  McCormick 
and  John  Woodburn.  It  was  organised 
immediately  after  the  division.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congregation- 
alists,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Univer- 
salists.  The  Rev.  John  Law  ton  was  set- 
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tied  over  the  Congregational  cburch  Oct. 
4,  lbOO,  and  dismissed  Oct.  1819.  The 
Rev. SR.  Arms,  the  present  minister,  was 
settled  Jan.  5,  1825,  There  are  two  Con- 
gregational meeting  houses,  one  in  the 
north  part  and  the  other  near  the  centre. 
The  latter  was  built  about  the  year  1807, 
and  the  other  a  little  before.  The  Rev. 
M.  D.  Miller  is  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church.  The  line,  between  this  town- 
ship and  Londonderry,  runs  along  tbe 
summit  of  a  considerable  mountain.  The 
streams  arc  nil  Bmall,  and  consist  of 
branches  of  Williams' .Saxton's  and  West 
river.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the  town 
is  a  considerable  pond.  The  most  impor- 
tant minerals  found  in  this  township  are 
acty  oolite,  chlorite,  garnets,  serpentine, 
steatite  and  talc.  The  acty  oolite  is  found 
about  two  miles  from  the  south  meeting- 
bouse,  on  the  road  leading  to  Grafton.  It 
is  in  slender  four  sided  prisms  of  a  leek 
green  color.  Some  of  the  crystals  are 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  they  vary 
from  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  breadth.  These  crystals  are  embed- 
ded in  talc,  and  are  very  abundant  Be- 
sides actynolite  and  talc  at  this  locality, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  feet,  are 
found  common  serpentine,  amianthus  and 
ligniform  and  earthy  asbestus.  The 
town  is  divided  into  eight  school  districts 
with  a  schoolhouse  in  each.  There  are 
also,  1  grist  mill,  7  saw  mills,  2  stores,  1 
tavern  and  one  tannery.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  159;  cattle,  1,821);  sheep, 
5,702;  swine,  781;  wheat,  bush.  1,378; 
barley,  518 ;  oats,  5,177  ;  rye,  894  ;  buck- 
wheat, 561  ;  Indian  corn,  1,434  ;  pota- 
toes, 30,083;  hay,  tons,  2,723;  sugar,  lbs. 
15,830;  wool,  11,722.    Population,  757. 

Windham  Countv,  lies  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween 42"  44'  and  43°  16'  north  lat.  ami 
between  4°  and  4°  42'  east  long.,  being 
36  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  28 
wide  from  east  to  west,  and  containing 
about  780  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Windsor  county,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,  which  separates  it  from 
Cheshire  county,  N.  H.,  south  by  Hamp- 
shire county,  Mass.,  and  west  by  Ben- 
nington county.  This  county  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Cumberland,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1789.  Newfane,  lying  near  the 
centre,  is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  Su- 
preme Court  sits  here  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and 
the  County  Court  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in 
April  and  September.  There  are  several 
pleasant  villages  in  this  county,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Brattleborough, 
Bellows  Falls  andJFayettville.  In  the  lat- 
ter situated  in  New  Fane  are  the  county 
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buildings.  Connecticut  river  washes  the 
eastern  border,  Williams'  and  Sexton's 
river  water  the  northeastern  part,  West 
river,  the  central  part,  Deerfield  river, 
the  southwestern  part.  The  tract,  em- 
braced within  the  county  of  Windham,  is 
hilly  and  uneven,  and,  in  tbe  western 
part,  mountainous.  Its  geological  fea- 
tures, though  distinctly  marked,  are  very 
irregular.  Few  continuous  ranges  can 
be  traced  with  certainty,  and  many  sec- 
tions, especially  the  western,  have  not  as 
yet  been  particularly  explored.  Tbe  ge- 
ological character  of  the  county  is  uni- 
formly primitive.  The  western  part  is  of 
the  oldest  and  the  eastern  of  more  recent 
formation.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
4,069;  cattle,  42,661;  sheep,  114,336; 
swine,  29,435  ;  wheat,  bush.  23,796  ;  bar- 
ley, 8,129;  oats,  178,761;  rye,  33,502; 
buck-wheat,  13,387;  Indian  corn,  139,- 
923;  potatoes,  743,366;  hay,  tons,  70,- 
398 ;  sugar,  lbs.  423,400 ;  wool,  222,260. 
Population,  27,431. 

Windmill  Point.  SetMburgh. 

Windsor,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43°  29' 
and  long.  4°  29',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hartland,  easterly  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  irom  Cornish,  N.  H  , 
south  by  Weatbersfield,  and  westerly  by 
Reading.  It  lies  55  miles  southeast  from 
Montpelier,  55  northeast  from  Benning- 
ton, 95  from  Boston,  and  420  from  Wash- 
ington. It  was  chartered  to  Samuel  Ash- 
ley and  58  others,  July  6,  1761,  contain- 
ing, by  charter,  23,500  acres.  The  pro- 
prietors immediately  organized  them- 
selves under  this  charter,  and  proceeded 
to  survev,  make  a  plan  of,  and  allot  the 
town.  The  first  permanent  settle  meat 
in  the  town  was  commenced  by  Captain 
Steele  Smith,  who  removed  his  family 
from  Farmington,  Ct.,  to  this  town,  in 
August,  1764.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
road  north  of  Charleston,  N.H.  The  next 
season  Maj.  Elisha  Hawley,  Capt.  Israel 
Curtis,  Dea.  Hex.  Thompson,  Dea.  Tbos. 
Cooper,  and  some  others,  came  on  aad 
began  improvements.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  by  the  name  of  Solomon  Em- 
mons, and  his  wife,  who  had  erected  a 
hut,  and  were  living  here  when  Captain 
Smith  arrived,  but  he  had  not  purchased 
the  land,  or  made  any  improvements  with 
a  view  to  a  permanent  settlement.  Mrs, 
Emmons  was  the  first  and  for  some  time 
the  only  white  woman,  who  resided  in 
the  town.  She  was  for  many  years) 
supported  by  the  town,  and  died  about 
1833.  Sbe  was  for  a  number  of  years 
the  only  midwife  for  many  miles  around. 
Mr:  Samuel  Smith,  who  recently  died  in 
town,  aged  77  years,  a  son  of  Cant.  Steel* 
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Smith,  was  the  first  child  born.  The  town 
was  rapidly  settled,  and  was  soon  organ- 
ixed,  though  the  records  do  not  show  the 
time  when.    Dea.  Thomas  Cooper  was 
the  first  town  clerk.    During  the  contro- 
versy between  the  government  of  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire, respecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  territory  now  forming 
the  state  of  Vermont,  the  proprietors  of 
Windsor  became  alarmed  for  their  title, 
and  conveyed  their  respective  rights  of 
land,  in  trust,  to  Col.  Nathan  Stone,  who 
surrendered  the  same  to  Wm.  Try  on,  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
who  regranted  the  township  to  Col.Stone 
and  28  others,  by  Letters  Patent,  dated 
March  28, 1772.  Both  these  Royal  gran  is 
reserved  one  whole  share  for  the  Propa- 
gation Society,  one  share  for  the  first  set- 
tled minister  of  the  gospel,  one  for  a  glebe 
for  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  for 
the  benefit  of  a  public  school  in  town. 
From  what  few  of  the  proprietors'  records 
are  now  remaining,  it  appears  that  the 
public  lota  were  drawn  and  set  apart,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  or  map  of  the  town,  then 
in  existence,  previous  to  the  regrant  of 
1772.    But  after  that  grant,  the  old  plan 
see  ins  to  have  disappeared,  and  a  new  one 
was  substituted,  in  which  all  tbe  public 
rights  are  located  on  the  most  barren  and 
inaccessible  part  of  Ascutney  mountain  ; 
mo  that  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  town. 
At  an  early  period,  two  religious  societies 
of  the  Congregational  order  were  formed 
in  Windsor,  oue  in  the  east  and  the  oth- 
er in  the  west  parish  of  the  town.  About 
tbe  year  1778,  the  Rev.  Martin  Tuller 
and  the  Rev.  Pelatial  Chapin  were  ordain- 
ed the  first  ministers  over  their  respec- 
tive churches  in  those  parishes.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Shuttle  worth  succeeded  Mr. 
Tuller,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Congregation- 
al church  in  the  east  parish,  who  was  or- 
dained June  23,  1790.    His  successors 
have  been  Rev.  Benj.  Ball,  Rev.  Bancroft 
Fowler,  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  Rev.  Geo. 
Wilson,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Kidder.  The 
latter  was  recently  dismissed.    The  Con- 
gregational church  in  the  west  parish  has 
been  for  some  time  vacant.    There  is  al- 
so a  small  Baptist  church  in  the  west  par- 
iah, of  which  Elder  8amnel  Lawson  is 
the  pastor.  In  1813  a  Baptist  church  and 
society  was  formed  in  the  east  parish. 
Rev.  Joshua  Bradley  was  the  first  pastor 
over  this  church.    He  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Leland  Howard,  tbe  Rev. 
Romeo  Eltdh,  and  the  Rev.  Elijah  Hutch- 
inson, who  is  the  present  pastor.  An 
Episcopal  church,  by  the  name  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  was  organized  here  Nov. 
95,  1816,  andor  the  temporary-ministry  of 
tb«  Rev.  Pr.  Moras.   The  ministers  of 


this  church  have  been  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman, 
in  1818,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
George  Leonard,  who  continued  till 
182!) ;  Rev.  Wm.  Horton,  who  officia- 
ted from  I82?>  to  1835;  Rev.  Darius  Bar- 
kcr,  from  1836  to  1838  ;  and  Rev.  O.  H. 
Staples,  from  1838  to  1841,  The  Rev.W. 
D.  VVilson  is  the  present  minister.  The 
church  edifice  is  of  brick,  in  Grecian 
style,  and  was  consecrated  Nov.  20, 1822. 
It  has  a  good  organ  and  bell.  In  1793 
the  town  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
parishes,  hy  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1814,  these  two  parishes  were,  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  erected  into  two  dis- 
tinct towns,  by  the  names  of  Windsor 
«nd  West  Windsor,  with  the  right  in  each 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  next  year,  however,  the 
party  excitement  which  had  induced  that 
measure,  having  in  some  degree  subsided, 
they  were  reunited  again  into  one  town, 
under  the  ancient  name  of  Windsor. 
This  town  is  hilly,  but  it  is  well  watered 
by  small  streams,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Nearly  all  the  tillageable  land  in  town  it 
settled  ;  but  is  capable  of  subsisting  a 
much  denser  population  than  it  does  at 
present.  The  principal  stream  in  town 
is  Mill  brook.  It  rises  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Reading,  and  after  an  easterly 
course  of  about  15  miles,  it  falls  into  Con. 
necticut  river  at  the  south  end  of  Wind- 
sor village.  -It  affords  a  variety 
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seats.  Ascutney  mountain  is  situated 
partly  in  Wcathersfield  and  partly  in 
Windsor :  the  line  between  the  towns 
passing  across  the  apex  of  tbe  mountain. 
See  Astutney.  The  timber  of  this  town, 
ship  is  principally  sugar  maple,  white 
maple,  birch,  ash,  walnut,  red  oak,  but* 
ternut,  basswood,  white  pine,  spruce,  and 
hemlock.  Windsor  village  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  about 
equi  distant  from  the  north  and  south 
lines  of  the  township.  It  is  built  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  meadow,  which  here 
is  large  and  beautiful,  about  one  fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  river,  between  Mill 
brook  on  the  south  and  southwest,  and 
the  Pulk-hole  brook,  so  called,  which  ter- 
minates  it  on  the  north  and  northwest. 
These  two  streams  approach  very  near  to 
each  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
leaving  but  a  narrow  isthmus  between 
them  ;  then  suddenly  turning,  the  one  to 
the  south,  and  the  other  to  the  north, 
they  diverge  to  the  extent  of  a  mile,  and 
then  both  turning  easterly,  they  fall  into 
the  Connecticut.  It  is  through  this  isth- 
mus that  the  main  roads  from  Reading, 
and  the  west  parish  of  Windsor,  and  the 
road  from  Woodstock,  which  form  a  junc- 
tion a  little  west  of  the  village,  enter  it 
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The  site  of  the  Tillage  if  uneven,  and  the 
main  street,  which  passes  through  it  from 
north  to  south,  is  serpentine,  making  no 
less  than  four  very  obtuse  angles  within 
the  village  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
not  more  than  about  one  third  of  the  vil- 
lage can  be  seen  from  any  one  point  of 
view.  The  village  contains  about  125 
dwelling  houses.  It  is  rather  compact- 
ly built,  and  several  of  the  houses  are 
elegant.  The  place  is  much  adorn- 
ed with  trees  and  shrubbery,  which,  uni- 
ted with  the  hill  prospect  around,  and  a 
fine  view  of  Ascutney  mountain,  which 
lies  3  miles  southwest  of  it,  render  it  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  villages  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  publio  buildings  are 
three  houses  for  public  worship,  a  court 
house,  where  the  U.  8.  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  meet  annually,  on  the  21st 
and  27th  of  May  ;  the  state  prison  ;  and 
a  seminary  for  young  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies. The  latter  is  under  the  charge  of 
Messrs.  J.  Swett,  Jr.  and  Alonzo  Jack- 
man.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
village  the  advantages  of  water  power,  in 
1835  a  stone  dam  was  constructed  across 
Mill  brook,  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  360  feet  in  length,  56  in  breadth  at  the 
base,  12  at  the  top,  and  42  feet  in  height, 
forming  a  reservoir  of  water  nearly  one 
mile  in  length,  with  a  surface  of  100  a- 
cres,  having  an  available  fall  of  60  feet  in 
the  distance  of  one  third  of  a  mile.  The 
dam  is  built  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  over 
Which,  in  flood  time,  the  water  flows  in 
aa  unbroken  sheet  102  feet  in  length, 
forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cas- 
cades in  .the  country.  The  village  con- 
tains at  present  1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill, 
2  tanneries,  a  post  office ,  3  taverns,  4  law- 
yers, 4  physicians,  a  printing  office,  at 
which  is  published  the  Vermont  Chroni- 
cle,  by  Bishop  dt  Tracy,  9  stores  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  usual  variety  of  me- 
chanics' shops.  Many  of  the  houses  arc 
elegant,  and  the  village  is  rendered  de- 
lightful by  the  shade-trees,  shrubbery, 
and  fine  gardens.  The  garden  of  Hon. 
Horace  Everett  offers  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  horticultural  taste  and  skill  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  There  are 
two  small  villages  in  the  west  parish, 
called  Brownsville  and  SheddsvUU.  The 
former  has  a  meeting  house,  occupied  by 
the  Methodists,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  1  saw 
mill,  end  several  mechanics'  shops.  The 
latter  has  a  meeting  house,  occupied  by 
the  Freewill  Baptists  and  Universalists,  1 
store,  1  tavern,  1  tannery,  1  shoe  shop, 
&c.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  501 ; 
cattle,  2,428;  sheep,  12,425)  ;  swine,  1,- 
244  ;  wheat,  bushels,  2,864  ;  barley, 
103  ;  oats,  15,822 ;  rye,  4,077  ;  buck- 


wheat, 1,847  ;  Indian  corn,  12,920  ;  pota- 
toes, 61 ,075  ;  hay,  tons,  5,673  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
18,320 ;  wool,  25,343.    Population  ,2,744. 

Windsor  County  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  between 
43°  13'  and  43°  56'  north  iat.  and  between 
4°  7'  and  4°  45'  east  long,  being  48  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  30  wide 
from  east  to  west,  and  containing  about 
900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Orange  county,  east  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, which  separates  it  from  Grafton  and 
Cheshire  counties,  N.  H.,  south  by  Wind- 
ham county,  and  west  by  Rutland  county. 
This  county  was  incorporated  in  Februa- 
ry, 1781.  Woodstock,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  county,  is  the  seal  of  justice. 
The  supreme  court  sits  here  the  4th  Tues- 
day next  following  the  4th  Tuesday  of 
January,  and  the  county  court  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  May  and  November.  There 
are  several  pleasant  villages  in  the  coun- 
ty, the  most  important  of  which  are  Wind- 
sor, Woodstock,  Norwich,  and  Royalton. 
White  river  runs  across  the  north  part  of 
the  county,  Quechee  river  through  the 
central  part,  and  Black  river  through  the 
south  part.  Some  of  the  bead  branches 
of  West  and  Williams'  rivers  rise  in  the 
southwestern  part.  The  surface  of  this 
county  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally 
of  an  excellent  quality,  producing  fine 
crops  of  grass,  corn,  and  grain.  A  range 
of  talco-argillaceous  slate  passes  through 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  in  which 
several  quarries  of  excellent  steatite  or 
soap  stone  have  been  opened,  particularly 
in  Plymouth,  Bridgewater,  and  Bethel. 
In  the  southeastern  part  is  an  abundance 
of  excellent  granite,  and  primitive  lime- 
stone abounds  in  the  southwestern  part, 
where  it  is  extensively  manufactured  into 
lime,  particularly  in  Plymouth.  The 
rocks  in  the  other  parts  are  principally 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  hornblende.  A 
range  of  argillaceous  slate  extends  into 
the  north  western  part  of  the  cou  n  ty .  The 
mica  and  talcose  slate,  in  many  places, 
abounds  with  garnets.  Statistics  of  1840. 
—Horses,  8,440;  cattle,  51,863  ;  sheep, 
234,826;  swine,  22,834;  wheat,  bu.  56,- 
659;  barley,  5,164;  oats,  301,026;  rye, 
46,126;  buckwheat,  49,380,  Ind  corn, 
168,897 ;  potatoes,  1,072,753;  hay,  tons, 
107,109  ;  sugar,  lbs.  462,444;  wool,  553,. 
770.    Population,  40,359. 

Wimuli,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
10'  and  long.  4°  7',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Peru,  east  by  Jamaica  and  a  part  of 
Londonderry,  south  by  Stratton,  snd  west 
by  Manchester.  It  lies  25  miles  northeast 
from  Bennington,  33  southwest  from 
Windsor,  and  was  chartered  September 
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15,  1761,  containing  by  charter  23,040 
acres.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, commenced  the  settlement  of 
this  township,  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  town  was  organized  about  the 
year  17%.  Asa  Beebe  jr.  was  first  town 
clerk,  and  Asa  Beebe  was  first  represent- 
ative. The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Bap- 
tists. The  Rev.  B  Barrett  was  settled 
over  the  Congregational  church  about  the 
time  the  town  was  organized,  who  died 
about  two  years  after.  There  has  been 
no  settled  minister  since.  There  is  a 
small  union  meeting  house  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  township,  and  another 
in  the  eastern  part,  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gregationalists and  Baptists.  The  Con- 
gregationalists are  supplied  by  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Burr  Seminary,  and  the  Metho- 
dists by  circuit  preachers.  The  town  is 
watered  by  Winhall  river  which  affords 
a  great  number  of  good  mill  privileges. 
There  are  in  town  five  school  districts, 
and  four  school  houses,one  grist  and  seven 
saw  mills,  one  store,  three  taverns,  and 
one  tannery.  Statistics  of  1 S40 — Horses, 
J 72  ;  cattle, 693  ;  sheep,  SI  5;  swine, 275); 
wheat,  bu.  579;  oats,  2,775;  rye,  366 ; 
buckwheat,  647;  Ind.  corn,  564;  pota- 
toes, 17,38^;  hay,  tons,  1,466;  sugar,  lbs. 
1 1 ,000 ;  wool,  1 ,5!M).    Population,  576. 

WiNiiAi.L  River  is  a  small  mill  stream 
which  is  collected  in  Winhall,  and,  after 
running  easterly  through  the  corner  of 
Jamaica,  unites  with  West  river  in  the 
south  part  of  Londonderry. 

Winooski  River,  called  also  Onion  riv- 
er, is  formed  in  Cabot  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral small  streams,  and  taking  a  souther- 
ly course,  enters  Marshfield  where  it  re- 
receives  a  large  tributary  from  the  east, 
which  originates  in  Onion  river  pond  in 
Peacham  and  in  Molly's  pond  in  Cabot. 
On  this  stream  is  a  remarkable  cateract, 
where  the  waterfalls  about  500  feet  in  the 
distance  of  30  rods.  Through  Marshfield, 
the  river  continues  a  southerly  course  into 
Plainfield,  where  it  bends  to  the  south- 
west and  crosses  the  corner  of  the  town- 
ship into  Montpelier.  Here  it  receives 
Kingbury's  branch,  from  Calais.  After 
crossing  the  southeast  corner  of  Montpe- 
lier.the  river  takes  a  northwesterly  course, 
which  it  continues  till  it  falls  into  lake 
Champlain,  between  Colchester  and  Bur- 
lington, five  miles  north  of  Burlington 
village.  Its  most  considerable  tributa- 
ries are  Dog  river  and  Steven's  branch  in 
Berlin,  North  branch  at  Montpelier  vil- 
lage, Mad  river  in  Mofetown,  Waterbury 
river  in  Waterbury,  Huntington  river  in 
Richmond,  and  Muddy  brook  between 
Williston  and  Burlington.    The  alluvial 
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flats  along  this  river  are  narrow,  till  the 
river  has  passed  through  the  western 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  when  they 
become  much  more  extensive.  In  Bolton, 
where  it  passes  the  range,  the  mountains 
approach  very  near  the  river.  The  chan- 
nels which  have  been  worn  in  the  rocks 
by  this  river  are  a  great  curiosity.  One 
of  these  between  Middlesex  and  More- 
town,  is  about  80  rods  in  length,  60  feet 
in  width,  and  30  feet  deep  ;  the  rock  ap- 
pearing like  a  wall  on  each  side.  Anoth- 
er of  these  channels  is  between  Waterbu- 
ry and  Duxbury,  four  miles  below  Water- 
bury village.  Its  depth  is  about  100  feet, 
and  the  rocks  on  the  south  side  are  per- 
pendicular. The  rocks  have  here  fallen 
into  the  chasm  and  formed  a  natural  bridge, 
which  is  crossed  by  footmen  at  low  water. 
Among  the  rocks  here,  are  also,  seve- 
ral curiouss  caverns.  Holes  also  of 
cylindrical  form,  are  here  worn  into  the 
solid  rocks  several  feet  in  depth.  This 
chasm  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  turn- 
pike leading  from  Montpelier  to  Burling- 
ton, and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  cu- 
rious traveller.  A  third  channel  of  this 
kind  is  between  Burlington  and  Colches- 
ter, about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  above 
Winooski  lower  falls.  The  channel  here 
is  about  40  rods  in  length,  70  feet  in 
width,  and  65  feel  deep.  Across  the 
channel  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  which 
is  perfectly  secure  from  floods.  There  is 
abundant  evidence,  both  here  and  at  the 
natural  bridge  above  mentioned,  that 
there  formerly  existed  a  large  pond  at 
each  place,  whose  waters  were  drainedoff 
by  the  wearing-down  of  the  channels.  In 
Winooski  river  are  several  falls  which  af- 
ford excellent  sites  for  mills.  The  turn- 
pike from  Burlington  eastward  along  this 
river  affords  the  best  passage  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  the  State.  Winooski  river  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  being  about 
70  miles  in  length,  and  watering  970 
square  miles.* 

Woi.cott,  a  post  town  in  the  east  part 
of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44°  34'  and 
long.  4°  31'  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Craftsbury,  east  by  Hardwick,  south  by 
Elmore,  and  west  by  Hydepark.  It  lies 
 U  

*  HWo-'.i  u  an  Indian  name.  Composed  or  two 
words  in  ibo  Abinnqui,  or  Algonquin  tongue,  vi- 
*<*»,  onions,  or  leeks,  ami  kt,  land,  so  that  iu  lit- 
eral sign  ideation  i«  land  of  otiiona.  The  spelling 
comes  to  us  through  the  French,  and  th<-  i  having 
the  sound  of  long  #,  it  is  pronouneed  Wnnooske*. 
Considering  the  Indian  name  preferable,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  iu  translation,  oat**,  we  htvo  given  it  the 
preference  through  the  whole  of  our  work,  and  wo 
hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  wHI  be  in  gen- 
eral use.  During  the  colonial  wars  the  French  and 
Indians  often  made  their  descent  upon  the  F.nglish 
through  the  valley  of  this  tivcr,  aud  hence  it  was 
often  called  Frtnck  Hirer. 
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37  miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  and 
22  nearly  north  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
granted  November  7,  1780,  and  chartered 
to  Joshua  Stanton  and  others,  August  22, 
1781 ,  containing  23,040  acres.  The  town- 
ship is  but  thinly  settled.  It  is  watered 
by  the  river  Lamoille,  which  runs  through 
it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  several  of  its 
branches,  among  which  Green  river  and 
Wild  branch  are  the  most  considerable. 
There  is  in  the  eastern  part  a  large  natu- 
ral pond  called  Fish  pond.  There  are  in 
town  one  store,  one  tannery,  one  grist  and 
five  saw  mills.  Statistic*  of  1840.— Hors- 
es, 195 ;  cattle,  907  ;  sheep,  1,937 ;  swine, 
493;  wheat,  bu.  1,733  ;  barley,  142;  oats, 
7,530;  rye,  460;  buckwheat,  136;  Ind. 
corn,  2,040  ;  potatoes,  30,101 ;  hay,  tons, 
1,728;  sugar,  lbs.  32,565;  weol,  4,025. 
Population,  824. 

Woodbury.  Name  altered  to  Monroe, 
Nov.  5,  1838.   See  Monroe. 

Woodford,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat,  42° 
52'  and  long.  4°,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Glastenbury,  east  by  Searsburgh  and  a 
part  of  Reedsborough,  south  by  Stamford, 
and  west  by  Bennington.  It  lira  24  miles 
west  from  Brattleborough,  50  south  from 
Rutland,  and  was  chartered  March  6, 
1753,  containing,  by  charter,  23,040  acres. 
This  township  began  to  be  settled  imme- 
diately after  the  revolutionary  war,  but 
the  progress  of  the  settlement  has  been 
■low.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregational ists and  Methodists.  This 
township  is  watered  principally  by  the 
head  branches  of  Walloomscoik  river,  the 
largest  of  which  originates  near  the  cen- 
tre in  a  pond  which  covers  about  100  acres. 
A  branch  of  Deerfield  river  rises  from  a 
•mall  pond  in  the  northeast  part.  The 
township  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  it 
incapable  of  settlement.  It  is  well  tim- 
bered with  beech,  maple,  birch,  spruce, 
hemlock,  &c.  The  turnpike  from  Ben- 
nington to  Brattleborough  pauses  through 
the  south  part.  There  are  in  town  three 
school  districts,  one  grist  and  three  saw 
mills,  and  one  tan  nery .  Statistics  of  1840. 
—Horses,  73;  cattle,  219;  sheep,  133; 
swine,  96;  oats,  105;  buckwheat,  27; 
lnd  corn,  40;  potatoes;  1,900;  hay,  tons, 
193  ;  sugar,  lbs.  515;  wool,  350.  Pop- 
ulation, 487. 

Woodstock,  a  post  town  and  capital 
of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43*  36'  and 
long.  4°  27',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Pomfret,  east  by  Hartland,  south  by  Read- 
ing, and  west  by  Bridgcwater.  It  lies  1 1 
miles  northwest  from  Windsor,  46  south 
from  Montpelier,  and  428  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  was  chartered  July  10, 
1761,  and  contains  26,017  acres.  The 


WOODSTOCK 

 « 

settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  James  Sanderson,  who 
moved  his  family  here  aboot  the  year 
1768.  He  was  soon  joined  by  other  set- 
tlers, and,  in  May,  1773,  the  town  was 
organized,  and  Joab  Hoisington  was  cho- 
sen town  clerk.  The  whole  number  of 
families  in  1774  was  14.  Major  Joab 
Hoisington  was  the  first  settler  in  that 
part  of  the  town  afterwards  called  the 
"  Green."  In  1776,  he  built  a  grist  mill, 
and  Boon  after,  a  saw  mill,  on  the  South 
branch  of  Quechec  river,  near  the  spot 
where  the  county  jail  now  stands.  Then 
were  the  first  mills  erected  in  town,  nod, 
previous  to  this  time,  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  carry  their  grain  to  Windsor, 
and,  sometimes,  to  Cornish,  N.  H.,  to  be 
ground.  Doct.  Stephen  Powers  was  the 
first  resident  physician.  In  1774  he  re- 
moved to  this  township  from  Middleboro', 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  and  erected  the  sec- 
ond log  house  on  the  "  Green."  Duriag 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  was  much  retarded.  There 
were  at  this  lime  scarcely  any  inhabitants 
in  the  state  to  the  north  and  northwest  of 
this  township,  and  the  settlers  here  were 
subject  to  frequent  alarms  by  reports  thit 
the  Indians  were  coming  upon  them,  at 
which  times  they  usually  secreted  their 
most  valuable  effects  in  the  woods.  The 
early  inhabitants  also  suffered  much  by 
the  ravages  of  the  wild  beasts.  In  order 
to  preserve  their  young  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  bears  and  wolves,  they  were,  for 
some  years,  compelled  to  guard  them 
during  the  night,  or  shut  them  up  in 
yards,  or  buildings,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Rev.  George  Daman  was  or- 
dained over  the  Cangregational  church 
here  about  the  year  1782,  and  was  the 
first  settled  minister.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson  preached  for 
some  time  iu  Woodstock,  Hartland  and 
Pomfret,  alternately.  This  town  was 
divided  into  two  parishes,  called  the 
north  and  south  parish,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  passed  March  1,  1784.  The 
Congregational  church,  in  the  north  par- 
ish, erected  a  meeting  house  in  1806, 
which  was  finished  in  1808.  April  25, 
1810,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Walter  Ch»- 
pin,  who  continued  pastor  till  his  death, 
July  22,  1827.  His  successors  have  been 
the  Rev.  John  Richards,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Southgate,  and  the  Rev.  Worthington 
Wright.  The  latter,  who  is  the  present 
pastor,  was  installed  Feb.  14,  1838.  The 
other  religious  denominations  are  Chris- 
tians, Methodists,  Episcopalians  and  Uni- 
versalists.  The  Christian  society  is  large, 
and  has  been  for  more  than  20  years  un- 
der the  care  of  Elder  Jasper  LUxeo.  The 
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liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  church  was  first 
used  here  bj  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap,  Nov. 
20,  1825.  Jan.  27,  1826,  a  parish  was  or- 
ganized by  the  name  of  HI.  Janus'  Church, 
and  a  neat  church  edifice  was  erected  in 

1827,  which  was  consecrated  June  28, 

1828.  The   Rev.  Joel  Clap  officiated 
here  from  Nov.  20, 1825  to  July  15, 1832 ; 
the  Rev.  B.  C.  C.  Parker  from  October, 
1832  to  May,  1639 ;  the  Rev.  John  Grigg 
from  May,  1830  to  Easter,  1840,  and  June 
1st,  1840,  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap  again  took 
charge  of  the  parish,  and  is  the  present 
rector.  Communicants  Go.  The  Univer- 
sulist  and  Methodist  societies  are  large, 
but  we  are  unable  to  give  particulars. 
Tho  epidemic  of  181 1  and  '12  was  very 
distressing  here,  and  fatal  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.    Woodstock  is  one  of  the 
best  farming  townships  in  the  state.  The 
surface  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills 
and  vallies,  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  a 
good  quality,  and  easily  cultivated.  This 
township  is  watered  by  Otta  Quechee 
river,  which  runs  through  it  in  a  north- 
easterly  direction,  and  by  two  of  its 
branches,  one  on  the  north  side  and  the 
other  on  the  south.  That  on  the  north  is 
called  Beaver  brook,  and  originates  in 
the  north  part  of  Bridgewater,  and  in  the 
south  part  of  Barnard  and  Pomfret,  and 
affords  two  or  three  good  mill  seats  in 
this  township.    The  south  branch  affords 
good  mill  privileges  at  both  the  villages, 
and  there  arc  mills  erected  upon  it  in  two 
or  three  other  places.  But  the  best  situa- 
tions  for  water  power  are  on  Otta  Que- 
chee river.    There  are  two  dams  con- 
structed across  this  stream,  but  a  short 
distance  above  the  village,  on  which  mills 
and  other  machinery  are  erected,  and  an- 
other near  the  spot  where  the  river  leaves 
the  township,  at  which  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  manufac- 
tories of  scythes,  clothiers'  shears,  axes, 
and  other  edged  tools,  in  the  state,  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Daniel  Taft  and  sons.  There 
are  two  pleasant  villages,  known  by  their 
post  office  designations  Woodstock,  and 
South  Woodstock.    The  tillage  of  Wood- 
stock is  the  largest  in  the  county.    It  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  Otta  Quechee  river, 
and  contains  about  350  buildings,  mostly 
situated  around  a'  beautiful  park,  and 
about  1,400  inhabitants.  The  public  build- 
ings are  a  handsome  court  house,  (see 
part  second,  p.  122,)  and  a  strong  jail,  5 
nouses  for  public  worship,  Congregation- 
al, Christian,  Episcopalian,  Universalis! 
and  Methodist,  and  the  Vermont  Medical 
College,  (see  part  second,  p.  165.)  The 
business  of  a  large  tract  of  country  cen- 
tres at  this  village ;  and  for  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  manufactures  and  its 


mercantile  transactions,  this  village  ranks 
as  one  of  the  first  in  the  state.  Among 
the  manufactories,  that  of  Messrs.  R. 
Daniels  &  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
carding  machines,  jacks,  shears,  and  all 
other  articles  used  in  woollen  factories, 
is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  both  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  business  and 
the  excellency  of  the  work.  There  are 
in  this  village  5  resident  clergymen,  12 
attorneys,  6  physicians,  2  printing  offices, 
at  which  newspapers  are  printed,  and  20 
xlry  goods,  grocery,  and  other  stores. 
South  Woodstock  is  situated  5  miles  south 
of  the  court  house,  on  the  road  to  Spring- 
field, and  contains  a  handsome  meeting 
house,  2  stores,  2  physicians,  and  a  num- 
ber of  mechanics.  There  are  in  town  18 
school  districts,  3  grist,  5  saw  and  3  full- 
ing mills,  2  woollen  factories,  3  tanneries 
and  2  printing  offices.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  621 ;  cattle,  5,719;  sheep,  15,1)74; 
swine,  1,655;  wheat,  bush.  4,671;  oats, 
28,679 ;  rye,  1 ,426 ;  buckwheat,  3,900  ; 
Indian  corn,  15,141;  potatoes,  82,584; 
bay,  tons,  8,374  ;  sugar,  lbs.  32,072;  wool, 
39,072.    Population,  3,315. 

Worcester,  a  township  in  the  north* 
western  part  of  Washington  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  24'  and  long.  4°  25',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Elmore,  east  by  Calais,  south 
by  Middlesex,  and  west  by  Stow.  It  lies 
10  miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  31 
east  from  Burlington.  It  was  chartered 
to  Joshua  Mason  and  associates  June  8, 
1763,  and  contains  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1797,  by 
George  Martin  and  John  Ridlan,  emi- 
grants from  Kennebec,  Maine.  The  town 
was  organized  March  3,  1803,  and  John 
Young  was  the  first  town  clerk.  It  was 
first  represented  in  the  general  assembly 
in  1808.  When  the  cold  seasons  com- 
menced, the  inhabitants  abandoned  the 
township,  and  in  1816  there  were  but 
three  families  here.  In  1820,  there  were 
44  inhabitants,  and  in  March,  1821,  the 
town  was  reorganized,  it  having,  some 
time  before,  lost  its  organization,  and  Mr. 
Amasa  Brown  was  chosen  town  clerk. 
A  Congregational  church  was  gathered 
here  in  February,  1824.  and  then  consist- 
ed of  12  members.  There  are  also  Free- 
will Baptist  and  Methodist  societies  here. 
The  township  is  watered  by  the  north 
branch  of  Winooski  river,  which  rises  in 
Elmore  about  four  miles  from  the  La- 
moille, and  unites  with  Winooski  river  at 
the  village  of  Montpelier.  On  this  stream 
are  here  several  good  mill  privileges,  on 
several  of  which  are  saw  mills.  This 
stream  opens  a  convenient  passage  for  a 
road  through  the  height  of  lands  between 
I  Winooski  river  and  the  Lamoille.  The 
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it  a  mks  or  'towns  altered. 


surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  and  I  swine,  166 ;  wheat,  bush.  883;  barley, 


•Jong  the  western  part  is  a  considerable 
mountain.  The  town  is  divided  into  7. 
school  districts.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  22 ;  cattle,  244  ;  sheep,  589 ; 


lid  ;  oats,  4,0<)2 ;  rye,  267;  bock*hrat, 
775;  Indian  com,  1  ,:^(> ;  potatoes,  XM*  \ 
ha/,  tons,  415  ;  wool,  367.  Popula- 
tion,  587. 


List  of  Ttfioii*  the  names  of  tchich  have  been  altered. 


Flamstead  to  New  Flamstead,  Nov.  3,1761 
New  Flamstead  to  Chester,  July  14,17<iG 
Kent  to  Londonderry,  April  20, 17*0 
Hertford  to  Hartland,  June  15,  1782 
Neshobe  to  Brandon,  Oct.  20,  1784 

Turnersborough  to  Chelsea,  Oct.  13,  1788 
Moretown  to  Bradford,  Oct.  23.  1788 
Pocock  to  Bristol, 
Minden  to  Craflsbury, 
Tomlinson  to  Grafton, 
Hungerford  to  Sheldon, 
Wildersburgh  to  Barre, 
New  Hunting'n  to  Hunting'n, Oct. 27,17!)."> 
Saltash  to  Plymouth^  Feb.  23,  171*7 

Littleton  to  Waterford,      March  9,  1797 
Killington  to  Sherburne, 
Caldersburgh  to  Morgan, 
Hinsdale  to  Vernon, 
Isle  la  Motte  to  Vineyard, 
Missisco  to  Troy, 
Bromley  to  Peru, 


I  Med  way  to  Parkerstown,  No?.  7, 1804 
Hopkinsville  to  Kirhy,  Oct.  28, 1807 
Middle  Hero  to  Grand  Isle,  Not.  jj,  1610 
Billymead  to  Sutton,  Oct.  19, 1812 

Lutterloh  to  Albany,  Oct  30, 1815 

Duncansborough  to  Newport,  Oct3fl,1816 


Oct.  21,  1789 
Oct.  27,  1790 
Oct.  3L  17!M 
Nov."g:  1792 
Oct.  19.  1793 


Nov.  4,  1800 
Oct.  19,  1801 
Oct.  2L  1802 

Novrn;  1802 

Oct.  1803 
Feb.  3,  18U4 


Huntsbur^li  to  Franklin, 
Navy  to  Charleston, 
Parkerstown  to  Mendon, 
Minebead  to  Bloomfield, 
Vineyard  to  Isle  la  Motte, 
Kellyvale  to  lx>well, 
Random  to  Brighton, 
Kingston  to  Granville, 
Woodbury  to  Monroe, 
Coventry  to  Orleans, 
Westiord  to  Westmore, 
Draper  to  Wilmington, 
Socialborough  to  Clarendon, 
Harwich  to  Mount-Tabor, 


Oct.  1*17 
Nov.  16,1885 
Not,  ~£  1827 
Not.  9, 1830 
6, 1830 
1,1831 


Not 
Not 
Not 
Nov 
Nov 


6, 1<M 

5,  im 

NotTW 
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[G.  ttandi  for  Gflnuj 

Acanthopterygii 
Acipenser,  G. 
Alasinodonta,  G. 
Alburgh  Springs 
Alcedo,  G. 
Alosa,  G. 
Amraoccetes,  G. 
Anas,  G 
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12LL Bunting  Savanna.  £2jDomestic  Fowls,  llLHawk,  Br. winged, fit 
14!»  Snow,       dij Dove,  Carolina,  100  Cooper7*,  £2 


Anchor  Ice, 
Ancylus,  G. 

Angle  Worm,  lTiljCat, 
A  nodon ta,  G. 
Annulala, 
Anser,  G. 
Anthus,  G 
Appear,  of  Birds,  13 
Appcndix(shells)  161) 
Arachnides,  G  ITil 
Arbor  Vitae,  21=: 
Arctomys,  G  11 
Ardea,  G  103 
Area  of  Vermont,  2 
Arvicola,  G.  11 
Ash,  m 
Ass,  53 
Astacus  Bar  ton  ii  ,,170 


Ilia,  Butcher  Bird, 
ii  Butternut, 
[Mi.  Button  wood, 
144  Calcdris,  G 
1  ">()'  Caprimulgus,  G 
109  Cartilag.  Fishes, 
IQICarp  Sucker, 
HilCarp  Family, 


2a,  Duck,  Wood, 
215 


Uil  Catalog.  Quadru 

UiUj  Birds, 

lilfi  Reptile*, 


 Fisncs, 

 Plants, 

Catamount, 
CataBlomus,  G 
Cat  Bird, 
Cat  Fish, 
Cattle, 
Caves, 
Cedar  Bird, 
Cedar,  Red, 

 White, 

Certhia,  G 


102 

01) 

I4e 

TTTT 
133 
02 
,24 

51 

m 


1U1I 

Mallard,  1M 
Dusky,  110 
Bluewing.llii 


173  Ember iza,  G 


37 
133 

Ii 
13!  i 

51 
£ 

71 

21- 


Aurora  Boreal  is,    l£  Centrarchus,  G  LH 


Bass,  Black, 

  Rock, 

Bass  wood, 
Bat,  Carolina, 
■  Hoary, 
Say's, 


131  Champlain,  Lake,  5 


LU 'Cherry, 


2ou 

'jr. 
25 


Silver-haircd,2( 


Batracbia, 
Bays, 
Bear, 
Beaver, 
Beech, 
Beetle, 
Bill-Fish, 
Birch, 
Birds, 

Black  Bird,  Cow,  &♦ 

  Crow,  T 

■   ■      Red-wing.,  6_i 

  Rusty,  21 

Blue  Bird, 
Bob-o-link, 
Bombycilla,  G 
Boundary, 
Borer,  Locust, 
Bos,  G 
Botany, 

Bug,  Cucumber, 
Bufo,  G 
Bull  Frog, 
Bull  Pout, 


Cherry  Bird, 
Chestnut, 
Chickadee, 
Chickaree, 


2U1I 

71 

213 
73 

■m 


Ragles, 
Earthquakes, 
Eel,  Black, 

 Common, 

- —  Silver, 

Eel-pout, 

Elk 

Elm,  White, 
  Red, 


£2 
16. 
143 
117 

HI 
00 
21 J 


Class,  of  Animals,  23 
UOlClimate,  9 
~~ DJClimatcs  compar'd  20 
2z  Clytus  pictus,  172. 
&  Coccyzus,  G  02_ 
212  Coluber,  G         1  15 
122  Colutnba,  G  1(H> 
LLr>.Colymbus,  G  LU 
213'Corvina,  G  132 
5ti;Corvus,  G  71 
Cougar,  37 
Counties, 


Crustacea, 
Cuckoos, 
Currant, 
Cyclas,  G. 
Cypsclus,  G 
Dace, 

Dark  Days, 
LkfjDobchick, 
Bunting,baywing.  fill  Dog, 

Tt.  hi.  2i 


7il 
71 
1 

112 
04 
173 
112 
123 
110 


2 

Crane,  Whoop'g,  102. 
Crawfish,  17(1 
row,  7 1 

Cross  Bill,  Com.    9ifGoose,  Wild, 
white  wing.92  Gos-hawk, 
Ho 


Emys,  G 
Emysaurus,  G 
Ermine, 
Esox,  G 
Ethcostoma, 
Extent  of  Vt., 
Face  of  country, 
Falco,  G 
Finches, 
Fisher  Martin, 
Fishes, 
Fly-catchers, 
Fox,  Black, 

  Cross, 

  Red, 

  Sampson, 

Fringilla,  G 
Frog,  Bull, 

  Black, 

 H  or  icon, 

  Leopard, 

 Pickerel, 

 Spring, 

 Woods, 

 Tree, 

Fulica,  G 
Gadida?, 
Gallina.  Birds, 
Gar  Fishes, 
Geology, 
Goldfinch, 
Goosander, 


Hedge-hog, 
Height  of  lands, 
Helix,  G.  snails, 
Hemlock, 
215_JIIeron,  Blue, 
Green, 
Night, 


Fish,  CQ 
Gos,  62 
Lnrge-foot.  62 
Marsh,  &2 
Pigeon,  6.2 
Red-shoul.  60 
Red-tailed,  6H 
Slate  color .61 
12 
3 

217 


113 
111 

31 
137 
132 
2 

3 
58 
OjJ 
32 
127 
Ii 
36 
35 

,  >■  > 


Herring  family, 
Hickory, 
Hiodon,  G 
llirundo,  G 
Hog, 

Hog  Fish, 
Hornbeam, 
Horned  pout, 
Horse, 

Horses  in  Vt., 
Horse  Leech, 
Humming  bird, 
Hydrargira  fusca,!37 
Hyla,  [22 
36.  Hy  lodes  Pickerin.  121 
87  Ice,  U 
1  H»  Icterus,  G  67 
121 1  Indian  summer,  Hi 
121  Insectivor's  birds,  71 


103 
101 
103 
141 
215 
HI 
02 
53 
132 
212 
1311 
52 
53 

im 

06. 


120  Insects, 
120  Iron-wood, 

120  Islands, 

121  Jay,  blue, 

122  Canada, 

106  Jumping  Mouse, 
146  King  Bird, 

100  King  Fisher, 
145  Lakes, 
222  Lamprey,  Blue, 

Hi) 
110 


Mud, 


Lanius,  G 


112 
220 

lor 

08 
135 

15 
107 


Larch, 
62|Larkt  Brown, 

Granivor'us  Birds,86   Meadow, 

Grosbeak,  Pine,  9j!Latitudc, 
10J;Larus,  G 


Grouse, 
Grus,  G 
Gull,  Bonapart. 
  Herring, 


Halcyons, 
llan^r  Bird, 


U13iLepisosteus,  G 
107|Limax,  G 
lHti|Limno?a,  G 
06  Ling, 
6di Linnet,  Pine, 
M   Purple 


170 
212 
6 
72 
73 
11 
75 

5 

150 
150 

74 
212 
8fi 
62 
1 

102 
115 

163 
1 53 

116 
Sl» 
01 
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L'zards,  111 
Lobe  footed  birds, 100 
Lobster,  F.  water,17u 
Longe, 
Longitude, 
Loon, 
LoU,  G 


Perch,  Common,  121) 
Pond, 


Percids?, 
HiliPerdix,  G 


JET 
12V 
LiU 


Sal  mo,  G 
Salmon, 


140|Tatler  Solitary, 
HU 


1 
111 


Loxiii,  G 
Lucio-Pcrca,  G 
Lynx, 

Bay, 


Petromyzon,  G 
Pewee, 
140  Pheasant, 
94  Philomycus,  G 
ISuiPhmbc, 


3G 

32 


Physa,  G 
Pickerel, 


Magnetic  varia'ns,  lOjPicus,  G 


21ii;Pigeon, 
209|pis!e, 
aH»jPikc-perch, 
32  Pimclodus,  G 
97  Pine  Grosbeak, 


Maple,  Red, 

 Sugar, 

  White, 

Martin,  Pine, 
■  Purple, 

Medicinal  Springs,  2j   Linnet, 

Melanin,  G  LV.il   Martin, 

M<-leagris,  G       iill  Pine, 
Menobranchus  G  120jPlanorbig,  G 


iahnonidjE, 
Sanderling, 
lifcQj  Sassafras, 

76  Sum  ia, 
11121  Saw- whet, 
163'Sc.olopax,  G 
TGSeal, 

134  Seasons, 
Uki,  Serpents, 

23.Shad, 

100  Winter. 

132|Sheep, 
130j  Sheep-head, 

135  Sheldrake, 

21 

m 

3^ 


140 
102 
211 


GG 
105 
3> 
13,20 

ir.; 


Spotted, 


105 


m 

Tin 

Shiner,  13G 
Shrew,  Forster's,  2G 
Short  tailed,  22 


Teal,  Blue- wing.  1 10 
Tebeuophorus,  G 1£3 
Temperature,  2 
Tetrao,  G  lill 
Thrasher,  7a 
Thrush,  Aquatic,  22 

 Brown,  23 

 G.  crown.  9Q 

 Hermit,  80 

 New  York,  111 

  Wilson,  211 

1  o.-> 


Mcrgus,  G 
Meluls, 
Meteorology, 
Meteors, 
Minerals, 
Mink, 


2_lii!  Shrew -mole, 
Ly^Siluridm, 


110  Plover.SandTmg  122  Sitta,  G 
223  Upland,  lili-Situation, 


27 
138 
94 


2(Podifeps,  G 
lfi  Pomotis,  G 
224,Ponds, 
31  Poplars, 


Minnow,  Brook,  13ii  Porcupine, 
Moles,  27,^ Pout,  Bull, 


Moose, 
Mouse, 

 Meadow, 

Jumping, 


411; 


Horned, 


112 

<_L> 

4_L 
140 


Mud  Fish, 
Mulberry, 
Mule, 

Mune  na,  G 
Muse 'ca pa,  G 
Musk  Hat, 
Namaycush, 
Name  of  Vermont,  4 
Night  Hawk,  91! 
Norway  Rat,  42 
Nuthatches,  2i 
Oak,Red,White,2J3 
Oil-nut,  2 
Omnivorous  Birds,  III 
Ophidia,  11T> 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  G^ 


4H!  Productions, 
41  Pupa,  G 
44  Pyrrhula,  G 
132' Quadrupeds  in  Vt.23 


l(i7 
13li 
5 
174 
42 

Kill 

u 

li7 

111 


Skunk, 
Smelt, 

Smoky  atmosph'e 
Snake,  Black, 
Brown, 
Chicken, 
Green, 
Rattle, 

 Ribband, 

 Ringed, 


1 

33 


212  Quay  Bird, 
£lj  Quail, 
Quiscalus, 
Rabbit, 
Raccoon, 
Kail, 

llain  in  Vt., 
Rail  us,  G 
Rana,  G 
Rat,  Black, 
Brown, 


Osmcrus,  G 
Otter, 
Owl,  Barn, 

 Barred, 

 Cinereous, 

 Grent-horn. 

■  Hawk, 

  Screech, 


1  12 


LU 
G4 


Short-eared,  GG 


 Snowy, 

Ox, 

Paludina,  G 

Panther, 

Partridge, 

 Spruce, 

Pnrus,  G 
Pekan, 
ferca,  G 


Gl 
M 
Lxl 
32 
HU 
102 
23 
32 
129 


103 

1111 

7_L 

4- 

o»i 
in. 

m 

12 

m 
m 

43 
42 
7Ai 


G 


112 
4 

21i 
2-i-J 


Raven, 
Red-poll, 
Regnlus, 
Reptiles, 
Rivers, 
33~Robin, 

62  Golden, 

GG  Rocks, 
6A.  Ruuiina.  Animals,  ill 
6Ji  Rusticola,  G.  lilT' 
S»ble,  32 
Salamanders,  1211 

  Glutinous,  12- 

 Many-spot.,  123 

  Red  hacked,  121 

 Salmon  ct.l  ,  124 

 Symmetrel,  121 

 Tiger,  121 

 Two-lined,  12? 

Violet  col  d,  12? 


Salamandra,  G 
Salia,  G 


Si 


Tip-up, 
Titmousc,bl'k  cap,  23 
Hud'n  bay,  23. 
Toad,  Common,  123 
Tree,  122 
Tortoise,  painted, U3_ 
sculptur'd  1  li 
snapping,  1 14 
Totanus,  G  104 


Trochilus  colubris,°43 


Troglodytes,  G 
142|Trout,  Brook, 

In  Salmon, 

112 
Uii 
LLa 
112 
11? 
LL5 

117 


±1 
111 
1111 
211 

Ir- 

mi 

liki 
112 
i 


 Spolt.  neck,  LLii 

 Striped,  LLi 

Snipe,  101 
Snow, 

Snow  Bird,  £H 
Snow  Bunting,  6£ 
Soil,  G 
Sparrow,  Blue,  &i 
 Chipping,  8£ 


Sll  Spruces, 


Field, 
Song, 
Swamp, 
Tree, 


Squirrel,  Black, 
Flying, 
Gray, 
Red, 
Striped, 
Starnosed  Mole, 


Streams, 
Sturgeons, 
Sturnus,  G 
Succinea,  G 
Suckers, 
Sun  Fishes, 
Swallow,  Bank 

  Barn, 

 Chimney,  9f 

  Cliff",  97 

 White  bell,  m 

Sylvia,  G  HO 
"ainaraek,  212 


m 

£2 
62 

sa 

21G 
4a 
42 
41 
4G 
4ii 
2^ 
4 

142 

62 
156 

m 
mo 


Tupelo, 
Turdus.  G 
Turkey,  Wild 
Unio,  G 
Valvata,  G 
Verd-mont, 
Vireos, 
Vitrinn,  G 
Wading  Birds, 
Walnut, 

Warblers,  b  <fc  w  .  63 

 Blackburn's,  £2 

 black-throat.  S3 

 co;rulean,  82 

  green,  51 

 Maryland,  83 

Nashville,  61 


1G2 
lir2 
220 


 pine-creep'g  £2 

 spotted,  21 

 summer,       - 1 


Taller,  Bertram's  104 


 yellow  crown:H0 

 yell,  red  poll,  J*Q 

— —  worm-eating,  63 
Weasel,  3Q 
Web-footed  birds,1 07 
Whip-poor-will,  22 
White  Fish, 
Winds, 
Winter  Shad, 
Wolf, 

Wolverine, 
Woodcbuejt, 
Woodcock, 
Woodpeckers, 
97JWren,  Mouse, 
—  Winter, 

 Wood, 

Yellow  Bird, 

 Summer,  HI 

Yellow  Throat,  1*3 
Yoke-toed  Birds,  2? 


143 
12 

1U 
34 
30 
44 

M»i 

23 
-l 

84 

f>5 
K9 
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Addison  settled 
Admission  into  the  Union 
Agents  sent  to  Congress 
Agriculture 
Alarm  in  Windham  co. 
Albany  settled 
Allen,  Ethan 

  reply  to  Kemp 

 ■  takes  Ticonderoga 

  taken  prisoner 

— —  proclamation, 
Allen,  Ira  25, 
America  discovered 
Amherst,  General 
Anti-Masonry 
Appeal  of  Vermont 
Arnold's  retreat 
Arsenal,  Champlain 
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Authors  and  Books 
linker,  Remember 
Banks,  history  of 
Baptist  churches 

 Free  Will 

Battle,  Bennington 

 —  Hubbardton 

■  ■ —  L.  Champlain 

  Pittsburgh 

Benevolent  Institutions 


6 

hi 


biography  of 
last  speech  of 


aliChristian  churches, 
21  3  Clinton's  proclamation 
TOjCoins,  Vermont 
3  Commerce 


7'Hough,  Benjamin 
224  Howe]  Lord, 
51  Hubbardton  Battle 
E»>  Hudson  river  discovered 
t*7|  Independence  of  Vt.  deel 


lMlndians  of  Vermont 
511  Indian  depredations 

i:r>|   gallantry 
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ERRATA. 


Several  typographical  and  other  errors  having  been  observed,  in  different  part*  of  our  work,  tinco 
it  wi»  printed,  wo  tdiall  hern  correct  nucli  as  would  ho  likely  tu  mislead  the  reader. 
Part  I.    Page  L    Note,  line  ¥j  for  17G3  read  l.'Ci. 

Pa^o  ii.    For  l.a'-ua  utricilla,  Black  headed  Uull,  read  L.  argentatus,  licit ing  Cull, 

Page*  164  ami  likL    Tito  cut*  on  these  two  pngos  should  change  place*. 

Page  112.    Catalogue  of  Plant*,  lino  l±  fur  .Vaniteotyltdonoui  tend  Dicotyledonous;  to  a 

part  of  the  copier  ;  ten  line*  below,  fur  pnje  Ld  read  page  IjSJ. 
Pog«  179.    For  Dentaria  leeimnta  read  /.).  lacimata. 

Pago  LflL  For  Ccra.*limm  m/fitum  read  V.  riicoxuM.  For  Xanthoi  glum  trnxinmm  rend 
X.  fraxineum.  For  L'rdcr  I'ontulacesr  read  Order  I'ontiilacacea).  Gtr**imm  duttximm 
craic  ;  uI<o  sentence  in  pnri'nthctiii  3d  mid  4th  line  from  top. 

Pago  I <i.    For  tsptdri*  read  I.rspcdrza,  in  Uth  genera  from  the  lop. 

I'.igo  lr?7.    After  Nardoimiu,  t.\x.««,  eracc  L. 

Pago  160.    Cimium,  species  Lt.  fur  Catdus  read  Carduu.i.    Sonchus,  var.  »-pi*m!vtu-»,  for 

K.  U.  rend  E.  U  ,  and  for  ochenia  read  ackenia. 
Pngo  191.    Jlsrtrpias  d'bilia  era«c. 
Page  193.    For  Order  Phytolacca'  lead  ritylolacaorw. 
Page  I'.H.    l.ipari* — for  Alaluxi*  lorrcina  road  M.  corroani. 
The  character  denoting  naturulixed  plant*,  in  tho  catalogue,  win  accidentally  omitted  in  wveral 
ca4<*«,  anil  noma  errors  in  punctuation  and  capitals  have  occurred,  which  are  not  here  particularized. 
Part  II.    Pago         Column  '2d,  near  the  middle,  for  Dutchman  read  |tr.  Adam*. 

Page  200.    In  our  tahle  of  population,  the  u.wn  of  Lowell  wa*  omitted.     The  roimH  of 
this  town  in  1791  was  0  ;  1600,  0  ;  1810,  1Q  ;  l£K>.  Lfii  ;  ItflO,  314  ;  1640,  431. 
Part  Ml.    Page  frJ,  QGtb  lino  from  bottom,  for  Peuinuti  read  lVuniman. 
Page  89.    Iligligatc  hounded  west  hy  Missi^o  river. 
Pag'i  ILL   Hog  Island  b  longs  wholly  to  8  wanton. 
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